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Courses of Instruction 


CALENDAR FOR THE 1903 SUMMER SESSIONS 


Students expecting to complete, during the Summer Sessions, requirements 
for degrees to be formally conferred at the February Convocation, must apply 
for graduation as a part of registration for the Summer Session. 


Registration for 8-week term* (10 AM-8 PM) June 17 ................. Mon. 
Claseca. begin... . June 18 ... کد‎ Tues 
Independence Day. ‘Holiday Ge LF RET куны. 
Eight-week term ends ........ SI RE EON ARA pe a NEE Fri. 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


Registration for all sessions (10 AM-8 PM) June 10 Mon. 
First- and 13-week sessions begin ....... 1 June 11 E ........ Tues. 
Independence Day. Holiday . July 4 ..... ; Тһшз. 
First-session classes end ........................... Е July 22. Г 
First-session examination period .................... July 23-25 ....Tues- Thurs. 
Registration for students attending 2d session 

gui CAO AMET PME) асанна July 26 T И. 
Second session begins ........................... í . July 29 ыл ....Mon. 
ар Day. Holly cueste ementi SM UE. ЧАБЫ УГ УЗМЫШ И 
WU X RR... Si. cs b od gero Жек ЭРИШИНИН 
Second- and 13-week sessions examination 

Colo. ous коску an OO EOE e Sept. 9-11 ........ Mon.-Wed. 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
Nine-week workshop session lst-block registra- 

бош ПО АМ РАД) 2... есе June 17 m Mon. 
Nine-week — session lst-block classes 

Бои Vv e REE N RI RD 16 Tues 
Independence Diy. “Holiday Proc PCI ei Indie July 4 Thurs. 
Nine-week works — session 2d-block registra- 

DOT 22. одн dis ceri ie бы: ТҮ, женой Mon 
Six-week session » registration! A si AM B. м .... Mon. 
Nine-week session 2d-block classes begin NE FEV O EER AE Tues 
Six-week session classes begin ....... : July Ox. TN NNNM 

Ed.D and A.M. in Ed. July comprehensive e ex- 

amination applications Db АКЧИ July 10 ей 
Ed.D. and А.М. in Ed. comprehensive exam- 

inations ......... E ШУ 15 EMT. 26 Мей 
Nine-week se ssiont за. b lock ie begin .... July y PRAE pe iq Sen ЧАЛ У Mon 
Nine-week and 6-week sessions end ................ Foe GRIESE A LE „Fri 


Registration for fall semester of academic year 1963-64, Thursday through Satur 
day morning, September 19-21. 


* For all schools and colleges offering courses in the Summer Sessions except the Law School and the 
School of Education. 


t Registration, 9 A.M.-6 P.M. 1 Registration, 9 A.M.-5 P.M. 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


T 
The Board of Trustees of the Unive rsity is composed of the President of the Uni- 
versity ex officio and the following persons by election: 


ze Windom Ellison, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., Chairman 


Edward Karrick Morris, LL .D., Secretary 


Godfre зу Leon Munter, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., 


Assistant Secretary 


Walter Maximillian Bastian, LL. B., LL.D. 


Wiley Thomas Buc hanan, Jr., LL.D. 
Leonard C armichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., 
Eugene Cassin C ;arusi, A.M., J.D. 
R. Roy Dunn 


Robert Vedder Fle ming, LL.D., Chairman Emerit 


Charles Carroll G lover, Jr., A.M., LL.B., 
Philip L. Graham, A.B., LL.B., L.H.D. 
Brooks Hays, A.B., LL.B., LL.D. 
John E dgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D. 
Frank Athe arton How: ard, B.S. in M.E., 
Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., LL.B., LL.M., 
Alfred He snry Lawson, ‘LL .B., LL.D. 
John Ke sown McKee 
Benjamin Mosby McKelway, Litt.D. 
James Matlack Mitche ll, A.M. 
"George Edward Muth, A.B., LL.B. 
Charles Emory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M. 
"Frederick A. Reuter, M.D. 
"Charles Sylvanus Rhyne, LL.B., D.C.L., 
Donald D'Arcy Shepard, LL.B. 
Carleton D. Smith 
Sidney William Souers, A.B., LL.D. 
Lewis L. Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
a Corrin Strong, Ph.B., LL.D. 
ames Cornelius Van Story, Jr., A.M. 
James Edwin Webb, A.B., LL.D. 
“Frank Harvey Weitzel, A.B., LL.B. 
“John Johnston Wilson, LL.B. 
Watson W, Wise, Ph.B. 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Clarence Aiken Aspinwall, LL.D. 


man James Briggs, Ph.D., Sc.D., D.Eng., LL.D. 


rs. Wilbur John Carr 


rs. Joshua Е vans, Jr., A.B., Ed.D. 


Ulysses S. Grant, 3d, B.S., Graduate United States Engineers School, LL.D., Se.D. 


ИШегп Grosvenor, AM., LL.D., Litt. D., 

Ch Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

7 larles Stanle sy White, M. D. 4 Sc.D. 
oyd Bennett Wilson 


*N : 
minated by the alumni 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY 
Thomas Henry Carroll, B.S., M.B.A., D.C.S., LL.D., President 
Robert Smith Jordan, Ph.D., D.Phil., Assistant to the President 
Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Assistant to the President, for Special Projects 
Oswald Symister Colclough, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Sc.D., Provost and Dean of Faculties 
John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Associate Dean of Faculties; University Marshal 
William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., A.B., M.B.A., Assistant to the Dean of Faculties, for 
Planning 
Henry William Herzog, B.S., Vice President and Treasurer 
John Anthony Brown, Jr., A.M., L.H.D., LL.D., Vice President for Development 


Paul Vernon Bissell, Ph.D., Director of Activities for Men; Director of Veterans Ed- 
ucation 

Richard Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Director of Health Administration 

Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Adviser to Students from Foreign Countries 

John Collum Einbinder, A.B., Business Manager 

Frederick Russell Houser, A.M., Registrar; Secretary of the Faculties 

William David Johnson, B.S. in B.A. Comptroller 

Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, A.M., Ed.D., Director of Activities for Women 

John Russell Mason, A.M., M.S. in L.S., Librarian; Curator of Art 

Joseph Young Ruth, A.B., Director of Admissions 1 

Joseph Richard Sizoo, A.M., D.D., Litt.D., LL.D., L.H.D., S.T.D., Director of Unt 
versity Chapel 


Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Sc.D., Dean for Sponsored Research 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate Council 

John Parks, M.S., M.D., Dean of the School of Medicine; Medical Director of th 
University Hospital 

Charles Bernard Nutting, A.B., J.D., LL.M., SJ.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., Dean 4 
the National Law Center 

Robert Kramer, A.B., LL.B., Dean of the Law School 

Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., Dean of the Graduate School of Public Lat 

Martin Alexander Mason, B.S. in Eng., Ing.-Dr., Dean of the School of Engineerint 
and Applied Science 

Robert Meyer Leonard, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Pharmacy 

James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 

Archibald Mulford Woodruff, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Government, Busines* 
and International Affairs. 

Grover LaMarr Angel, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the College of General Studies 

John Gage Allee, Jr., Ph.D., Dean of the Division of U niversity Students 
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Edward Martin Wall, A.B., LL.B., Director of the Division of Air Science 

Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions 

George Martin Koehl, A.M., Associate Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences 

Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D.. Associate Dean of the School of Medicine 

Alvin Edward Parrish, M.D., Associate Dean of the School of Medicine 

Carville Dickinson Benson, A.B., LLB, S.J.D., 

Victor Frederick Ludewig, B.S., 

Richard Walton Stephens, Ph.D 
Sciences 

William Lewis Turner, Ph.D., 
ences 

James Cecil King, Ph.D., Assistant Dean in Columbian Colle 

Edward Andrew Potts, A.B., LL.B., 
Law Center 

Nelson 


Associate Dean of the Law School 
Administrator of the University Hospital 
Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts and 


Assistant Dean in Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 


ge of Arts and Sciences 
Assistant Dean for Development in the National 


Thomas Grisamore, Ph.D., Assistant Dean ( Research) of the School of En- 

gineering and Applied Science; Director, Center for Measurement Science 

Herbert Ernest Smith, C.E.. Ph.D., Assistant Dean ( Academic) of the School of En- 
gineering and Applied Science 

Blake Smith Root, A.M., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Education 

Lowell Winfield Williams, B.S. in Eng., M.S. in P.A., Assistant Dean of the School 
of Government, Business, and International Affairs 

Robert Whittington Eller, B.S., A.M. in Ed., Assistant Dean of the College of Gen- 
eral Studies 

Elizabeth Truman Wright, A.M., Assistant Dean of the Division of University Stu- 
dents 


Nelson Mead Head, B.S., Assistant Dean for Sponsored Research 


THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


The idea of a university in the Capital of the Nation was sponsored by George 
Washington. During his public life he urged the establishment of such an institu- 
tion and in his will he left fifty shares of stock in the Potomac (Canal) Company for 
the endowment of a university in the District of Columbia “to which the youth of 
fortune and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for the completion of their 
Education in all the branches of polite literature;—in arts and Sciences,—in acquir- 
ing knowledge in the principles of Politics & good Government". 

Columbian College in the District of Columbia was chartered by an act of Con- 
gress of February 9, 1821. In 1873 the name was changed to “Columbian Univer- 
sity" and in 1904 to “The George Washington University". 

The George Washington University includes 13 colleges, schools, and divisions. 
Many of these offer programs of study in the Summer Sessions, as described later in 
this Bulletin. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting agency, 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Such accredita- 
tion is vital to students who wish to transfer credits from one institution to another. 

The University is on the approved list of the American Association of University 
Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

The Law School is a charter member of the Association of American Law Schools 
and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar of the 
American Bar Association. The School of Pharmacy is accredited by the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education. It is a member of the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy. The School of Engineering and Applied Science is on 
the accredited list of the Engineers’ Council for Professional Development. The 
School of Education is a charter member of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education and is accredited by the National Council for the Accredit& 
tion for Teacher Education. The Department of Chemistry is on the approved list 


of the American Chemical Society. 


LOCATION 


The George Washington University is in downtown Washington, four blocks wes! 
of the White House and east of the Potomac River with its extensive parkway. Read: 
ily accessible to the University are many of the departments of the Government, in 
cluding the Department of State, the Department of the Treasury, the Department 0 
Justice, the Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, the Department 
of the Interior, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, and the 
Department of Labor; as well as the National Archives, the Capitol, the Library of 
Congress, the National Academy of Sciences, the Pan American Union, the Nation? 
Gallery of Art, and the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 
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EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


The University Library —The University Library contains approximately 371,000 
volumes and, with the exception of the Law and medical collections, is housed in the 
Library Building. 

Regulations governing the use of the library, the circulation of books, and the use 
of reserve books and periodicals are available at the service desks of the Library. 

Other Library Facilities in Washington.—The student has access also to the Li- 
brary of Congress, the Public Library of the District of Columbia and its branches, 
the Library of the Pan American Union, the Library of the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics, the Library of the United States Department of Agriculture, the Library of 
the United States Office of Education, the National Library of Medicine, the Library 
of the Smithsonian Institution, and many other great special collections of the gov- 
ernment departments. 

Research Facilities of Washington.—The arrangement of the summer schedule of 
classes permits the full-time student to avail himself of the opportunity to study, at 
first hand, the working of the Federal Government and so to form a background for 
intelligent and useful citizenship. 

In the departmental libraries of the Federal Government are a multitude of re- 
ports made by eminent specialists in all fields of science on the results of study and 
research in the bureaus, experimental stations, laboratories, museums, and observa- 
tories of the Nation. 

In addition to the governmental collection the student has available the research 
'acilities of such scientific and educational groups, whose headquarters are situated 
In Washington, as the Carnegie Institution, the American Council on Education, the 
National Academy of Sciences, the National Research Council, the National Educa- 
Чоп Association, and the National Geographic Society. 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


The work of the Summer Sessions has been planned to meet the needs of full. and 
part-time students. 

During the summer of 1963, courses are offered in Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences: the Law School; the Graduate School of Public Law; the School of Phar- 
macy; the School of Education; and the School of Government, Business, and Inter- 


national Affairs. 


ADMISSION 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION OR READMISSION 


Application for nondegree status in the Division of University Students should be 
received with any required credentials no later than the Friday preceding the day of 
registration for the session for which admission is sought (see the Calendar, page 
4). 

Application for degree candidacy together with all required credentials should be 
received by May 1 for the Summer Sessions to insure consideration. Late applica- 
tions will be considered only if the application form and all required credentials aré 
received in the Admissions Office by June 1. Exceptions may be made under extra: 
ordinary circumstances, at the discretion of the Director of Admissions. 

For admission to the Law School and the Graduate School of Public Law, see 
pages 19 and 20. 

APPLICATION FORMS 


Nondegree Status.—For the convenience of those not working toward degrees 
a modified form for application for admission is enclosed in this catalogue. Thi 
form should be completed and mailed to the Office of the Director of Admissions 
with the application fee of $5. 

Degree Candidates.—Applicants for admission as degree candidates should reque! 
the regular Application for Admission form from the Office of the Director of A 
missions. This form should be completed and mailed to the Office of the Directé 
of Admissions, with the application fee of $10. 

Readmission.—A student previously registered in this University who did not 8 
tend during the semester preceding this registration should complete and return 8 
Application for Readmission form, which is available at the Office of Admissions. 


THE STUDENT NOT SEEKING A DEGREE 
The student not seeking a degree from this University should apply for admissió’ 
to the Division of University Students, a nondegree-granting division which makê 
the work of the University available to the following three types of applicants: 
l. The student registered for a degree at another institution is admitted to the 
extent that facilities permit. No transcript of record is required”. 
2. The student over 21 years of age who is not working for a degree in this or а? 
other institution may be admitted to take courses for which he has adequate prepar 
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tion, as determined by the department concerned. No transcript of record is re- 
quired*, 

3. Secondary school applicants under 21 years of age who have not attended a 
college or higher institution may be admitted if they meet the entrance requirements 
of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (see page 18). 


THE STUDENT SEEKING A DEGREE 

An applicant from a secondary school must (1) send to his high school principal 
the high school record form provided by the University, with the request that the 
completed form be mailed to the Office of the Director of Admissions; and (2) re- 
quest a report of scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the English Composi- 
Поп Achievement Test from the College Entrance Examination Board. Applicants 
are urged to submit scores on two additional achievement tests in subjects reflecting 
their major interests. 

An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher learning must 
request each registrar to mail to the Office of the Director of Admissions a transcript 
of his record, even though credits were not earned. An honorable dismissal is re- 
quired from the institution last attended. 

The appropriate report of Graduate Record Examination, when available, should 
accompany application to graduate degree candidacy. 


REGISTRATION 


A student may not register for classes until the Office of the Director of Admis- 
Stons has approved his admission to this University. 

A student previously registered in this University who did not attend during the 
Semester preceding this registration must file an application for readmission in ad- 
vance of registration. 

Students expecting to complete, during the Summer Sessions, requirements for de- 
rg be formally conferred at the February Com ocation, must apply for gradua- 

as à part of registration for the Summer Sessions. 
€gistration for all sessions of the Law School and Graduate School of Public 
AW summer term will be held June 10. Summer students planning to take the New 
re Bar examination must register at this time for both sessions and complete both. 
tudents wishing to attend the second session only may register on July 26. Tuition 
ees are payable by the session. 


, . Special instances, with the permission of the instructor, a person who has been 
“mitted to the 


required to take 
credit will be 
auditor m 


University may be registered as an auditor in a class without being 
active part in the exercises or to pass examinations. No academic 
allowed for such attendance. A student who takes a course as an 
ay not take the same course later for credit. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 
Ch 


^ 3 - eT 
anges in programs of study may be made only with the permission of the ad- 


Viser 0 " £ а s 

d T major professor and the dean or director of the college, school, or division 
Oncerned j 

"эб... M 


ie, OF admissi ААР hae. Br ғ 

gible 0 UO to the Division of University Students the student must be in good standing and 
eligible fo agntinue in the institution last attended during the past calendar year. No student 
Cmission if he has been academically suspended within the past calendar year. 
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FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 
By authorization of the Board of Trustees, the following fees have been adopted: 


Tuition Fees 
For each semester hour* (except for work taken by a candidate for a Doc- 
tor's degree) .....ssssssseseveesvevsvsvsvensersenensnenseenenssnnsnsessensnsnsensnsnensnsssnsnesssensonsnssnrssenenees $33.00 
Doctor of Philosophyt, Doctor of Education}, or Doctor of Business Admin- 
istration}: 


For work leading to and including the general examination.... 1,100.00 
For work leading to and including the final examination...... 1,100.00 
Doctor of Juridical Science, for work leading to and including the final ex- 
amination  ..........- en UR ГЫ ORAS иы АК ЕЗ. ы; РР ГЕРЕН 1,100.00 
Additional Course Fees 
In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are 
charged as indicated in the course descriptions. These fees are due with 
the tuition fee for the course. Breakage of apparatus is charged against 
the individual student. When breakage is in excess of the normal amount 
provided for in the laboratory fee, the individual student will be required 
to pay such additional charges as are determined by the department con- 
cerned, 
Graduation Fees 
Associate in Arts or Associate in Science..................... 10.00 
Bachelor's, Master's and Doctor's дергеев....................... ; 25.00 
Advanced Professional Certificate.................................. Dite ied nidi nid 25.00 
Fee for Binding Master's 'Тһевїв........................ Tens E UT 6.00 
Fee for Printing Summary of Doctoral Dissertation................. en 85. 
Special Fees 
Application fee (degree candidate) nonrefundable 10.00 
Application fee (nondegree status) nonrefunaable..... 5.00 
Application for Transfer fee, for transfer within the University from one 
college, school, or division to another, except in cases of normal pro- 
gression, nonrefundable, payable at the time of application for transfer 
or readmisslOn 1... "t este eeneeeneeeen ten cose esteseseeneteeet qose oeesesesesoseed aaa 5 


Admission tests (when required)................ E PIECE E SEE ЕКЕНИ 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period... 
Change fee, for each change in program: dropping or adding a course, 
changing from one section to another within a course, change of status 
(from auditor to credit status or vice versa), and change in credit hours 
for а ООШГИО........—.с„эегәеноодфовоооеооеоводеове осоо севе воофәе серо соробө седо өө өрө бөрөөөде Фо өөө сөөдө 
Service fee, for late payment of tuition (see “Payment of Fees”) À 2 
Reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial suspension. 1 
For each examination to qualify for advanced standing and for each special 
examination ............ — йыб EEE 
For English test for foreign students (when required)......... x БА 
Laboratory check-out fee, for failure to check out of chemistry and phar- 
macy laboratory by the date deadline set by the instructor 
Transcript fee, for each transcript of record after the first........... : : 


Registration in the University entitles each student to the following Universilf 
privileges: (1) the issuance of one certified transcript of record, if and when desired! 
(2) the services of the Placement Office; (3) the use of the University library; (4) 


* Payment of tuition for the Master's thesis entitles the candidate, during the academic year of те 
istration, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to bi 
written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional successive academic year may be granted witho# 
further tuition payment. The student must, however, be registered “in residence" during this per! 
If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the second academic year, it must be registered 
again, and tuition paid on the same basis as for a repeated course. й 

+ The tuition fee is to be paid in full at the time of registration or in two years at the rate of $2 
a semester. No residence fee will be charged if a third year is needed for completion of either рай 
of the degree requirements. 

t This fee does not cover the cost of undergraduate courses numbered 1 to 100, 
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medical attention and hospital services described below. These privileges, with the 
exception of the issuance of transcripts, cease when the student withdraws or is dis- 
missed from the University. 

Medical and Hospital Services.—These services include: (1) three visits in any 
One illness by a member of the Health Administration Staff, office or residence (Dis- 
trict of Columbia), exclusive of a specialist, surgical operation, laboratory, or X-ray 
examinations; (2) hospitalization, including board and nursing, in the University 
Hospital for not more than one week during any twelve-month period—the necessity 
to be determined by the Director of Health Administration. All additional hospital 
Charges for operating room, laboratory, anesthetics, X-ray, medications, or any other 
Special services must be paid by the student. Expenses incurred for examination 
and treatment by specialists, such as eye refraction and provision for glasses; ortho- 
pedic examination and application of cast or other appliance; laboratory and X-ray 
Work; and surgical operations must be paid by the student. The duration of hos- 
pitalization period (maximum, one week) is also to be determined by the Director 
of Health Administration. 

Hospitalization is not available to those students availing themselves of other hos- 
Pitalization coverage for the same illness. 

This medical benefit applies only to illness or disability incurred while currently 
enrolled in the University. It does not apply to illness or disability incurred be- 
tween the last day of examinations for a semester or summer session and completion 
of registration for the next semester or summer session. 

The student is allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and nurses of his 
Own choice, but when he does so he will be responsible for the fees charged. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


All fees are 'ayable at the Office of the Cashier, 725 Twenty-first Street, NW. No 
student is permitted to complete registration or to attend classes until all fees are 
Paid. Fees for each session are due in advance at the time of registration. 

n auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for credit except the 
Ate-registration fee. 
WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 

Registrations are for the session, and no refunds or rebates are allowed. In no 
ease will tuition be refunded because of nonattendance upon classes. 

*yments apply only to the session for which registration charges are incurred, 
and in no case will these payments be credited to another session or term. 

eia ents in chemistry or pharmacy who fail to check out of the laboratory on or 
di » the date set by the instructor, unless excused by the instructor, will be 
Bed a $3 check-out fee. A student who drops a course before the end of the 
“sion must check out of the laboratory at the next regular laboratory period. 

à Шћогіза оп to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given a stu- 


Gent w " ә 
Who has not a clear financial record. 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 
; Students in the 


ing g . ; . 
^ nis enrolled during the academic year. Degree candidates are referred to 
cat i : 


Con ^ gues of the schools in which they are registered. Nondegree students should 
t the catalogue of the Division of University Students. 


Summer Sessions are subject to the University regulations govern- 
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Academic Credit—The Summer Sessions are an integral part of the University 
Academic credit for completed work will be given toward the appropriate degrees in 
the various colleges and schools of the University in accordance with their separate 
regulations and requirements. 

Residence.—Summer Sessions work may be counted in residence but the candidate 
for a degree must satisfy the residence requirements of the school or college con- 
cerned. 

Amount of Work.—No full-time student may take more than 9 semester hours of 
work during the eight-week session; no employed student, more than 6 hours. 

In the Law School and the Graduate School of Public Law the maximum amount 
of work that may be taken in a session by a full-time student is 6 semester hours; 
by an employed student, 4 semester hours. 


The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from the 
University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the student of 
the University, the University Administration deems it advisable to do so. 

The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right to 
modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go into force 
whenever the proper authorities may determine. 

The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property in any Univer 
sity building. A “Lost and Found” office is maintained in the Student Union. 


VETERANS EDUCATION 

The Office of Veterans Education, Building Q, 2029 H Street NW., a service шій 
for veterans and war orphans, acts in a liaison capacity between the University and 
the Veterans Administration. This Office should be consulted concerning education 
benefits before applying to the Veterans Administration for certification. The Vel 
erans pr pm is on Constitution Avenue at Twentieth Street NW., Washi 
ington 25, D. 

Students deihi under one of the state laws should also contact this office. 


Pusiic Law 634 (War ORPHANS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE ACT) | 

A child of a person who died of a disease or injury incurred or aggravated whik 

on active duty in the Armed Forces during World War I, World War II, or tht 

Korean Conflict may be eligible for educational assistance under this Act, if ce 

tain age requirements are met. In the case of a child who has not reached the af 

of majority, his guardian must make application for him to the Veterans Admiif 
istration. 

Ривис Law 190 (Wonrp War II GI BILL Extension) 

The educational benefits for World War II veterans terminated July 25, 1956, @ y 

cept for persons eligible under special enlistment provision. I 

Ривилс Law 550 (Korean GI Вил.) i 

To be eligible, a veteran must have been in service between June 27, 1950 89 r 

January 31, 1955, no longer be on active duty, and have begun his education wit 
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three years after separation. Such 
January 31, 1965, whichever is earlier, to use their benefits. 
Application for benefits to the Veterans Administration should be made as early 


аз possible; У.А. approval should be presented to the University Office of Veterans 
Education at the time of registration. 


Ровілс Laws 16 AND 894 (VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION) 

Disabled veterans desiring vocational re 
to Veterans Administration for approval 
“ays prior to registration. 


'habilitation under either Law should apply 
of their training objectives at least sixty 


STUDENT LIFE 


SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE UNIVERSITY 

The social 
uled events, 

Well as social and recreational opportu 
Metropolitan area. 

these on a bulletin b 


y varied activities and sched- 
program a great abundance of cultural as 
nities are available to persons living in the 
During the summer the University posts a weekly guide to all 
oard in the Student Union. 


and recreational program includes man 
In addition to this campus 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


o the University does not include а room reservation. 
a room should be made well in advance. 


E. | A separate 
Application for 
All women 


hours are ence halls or at home with their 
Parents, approval of their parents and the permission of the Director 
of Activities for Women, freshman women may live with immediate relatives and 
Upperclass women may live with contemporaries of their parents. Under no cir- 
cumstances ina y-one years of age taking a full aca- 
demic in an apartment with her contemporaries, 
llowing residence hall 
nee Halls for Men 
John Quincy 
John C. Cal 
-— 
tesidence I 


Villi 


students under twenty-one years of a 
required to live in the { niversity resi 
Upon writte: 


ge and enrolled for 6 or more 


y a woman student under twent 
Program live 
The fo 


s will be open during the summer of 1963. 
[ eside 


Adams Hall: triple rooms—$40 a month, $10 a week 


‘alhoun Hall: double rooms—$44 a month, $11 а week 


lalls for W omen 


am Н, Crawford Hall: double rooms—$48 a month, $12 a week 


| single rooms—$56 a month, $14 а week 
Jolly Madison Hall: double rooms— $48 a month, $12 a week 
single rooms—$56 a month, $14 a week 
hall payments are due and payable in advance. 
Е ayment is subject to automatic suspension 
Orms for applications, 


le ` 
® Director of Activitie 


leg 
leet p À student who fails to 


together with detailed information, may be obtained from 
irector naa Activil for Women, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street NW. or the 
Inform, “Activities for Men, Building Q, 2029 H Street NW. 

ty may em concerning private rooming and boarding facilities near the Univer- 
: obtained at the Housing Office, Lisner Auditorium. 


Oms j The reservation of 
S in priv, 
! Private houses must be made by students. 


students have eight years from separation or 


FE I re ане 


اوی اا ی че‏ 
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THE PLACEMENT OFFICE 


The Placement Office, 2114 G Street NW., provides assistance to students and 
alumni seeking full-time, part-time, temporary, or permanent employment. The Office 
maintains a registry of positions available in many fields, both locally and nation- 
ally, and refers qualified applicants for consideration. 

Students and alumni interested in placement are asked to register in person at the 
Office and to select from written descriptions of current openings positions for which 
they wish referral. Those interested in planning careers are invited to study the 
information on career fields and the brochures of business and industrial organiza 
tions, government agencies, etc., which are on display in advance of campus visits by 
recruiting officers. The services of the Counseling Center are available to students 
and alumni wishing career guidance. 

The Placement Office is open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., Monday throught 
Friday. 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


. . . . . . . 1 

Information concerning specific requirements for degrees is omitted from this bui 

letin. For such information, the student is referred to the catalogue of the schod 
concerned. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Incoming liberal arts and science freshmen and all transfer students of less thaf 
junior class standing are registered in the lower division of Columbian College ® 
Arts and Sciences. The lower division also provides the first two years of the prelegi 
and premedical programs, the preprofessional work required for admission to ШЙ 
schools of Pharmacy; Education; and Government, Business, and International Ж 
fairs; and two-year terminal curricula in Accounting, Physical Sciences, and Sect 
tarial Studies. The lower division is primarily concerned with providing (1) di 
personal and academic guidance needed by beginning college students and (2) ! 
broad cultural foundations in language and literature, science, and social studies Ü 
which major field specialization in the upper division is built. 

The upper division of Columbian College offers programs leading to Bachelof 
degrees in the liberal arts and sciences; the graduate division offers programs leat 
ing to the Master’s degrees. 


THE DEGREES 


Columbian College offers work leading to the following degrees: Associate in Art 
Associate in Science, Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Master of Arts, Маз 
of Science, and Master of Fine Arts. In cooperation with the School of Medici 
Columbian College offers work leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of 
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and Doctor of Medicine. 


In cooperation with the Department of Pathology and the 


University Hospital, Columbian College offers work leading to the degree of Bachelor 


of Science in Medical Technology. 


UNDERGRADUATE MAJORS 


Curricula leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts are available in the following 


major fields: 


American Thought and Civilization 
Anthropology 
Art: 


Art History and Theory, Drawing and 
Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, or 
Commercial Art 

Biology 
Otany 

Chemistry 
Conomics 
nglish Literature 

Tench Language and Literature 
*ography 
ecology 

;ermanic Languages and Literatures 
Istory 

Journalism 


Latin 
Latin American Civilization 
Mathematical Statistics 
Mathematics 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Political Science 
Psychology 
Religion 
Russian 
Sociology 
Spanish American Literature 
Spanish Language and Literature 
Speech: 
Speech 
Dramatic Art 
Zoology 


‚ Curricula leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science are available in the follow- 


Ing major fields: 


Mathematical Statistics 
Mathematics 

Physics 

Zoology 


GRADUATE FIELDS 


Graduate work leading to the degree of Master of Arts or Master of Science is 


°Xered in the following fields. 
field 


A " А s 1 
nı ican Literary and Cultural History 
omy 
Athropology 
А Istory and Criticism 
Ri Chemistry 
lology 
lany 
chemistry 
Bn Omics 
kinh and American Literature 
Pre Ish Literature 
ы Language and Literature 
De graphy 
= ology 
q; Manic I 
Istory 
ti : a 
n American Civilization 
Graduate 
Painting 


nguages and Literatures 


In addition, programs can be arranged in combined 
8 subject to the approval of the Committee on Studies. 


Mathematical Statistics 
Mathematics 

Microbiology 

Pharmacology 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Physiology 

Political Science 

Psychology 

Religion 

Religious Education 
Sociology 

Spanish American Literature 
Spanish Language and Literature 
Speech Correction 

Zoology 


work leading to the degree of Master of Fine Arts is offered in the fields 
and of sculpture and in the field of dramatic art. 
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THE PLACEMENT OFFICE 


The Placement Office, 2114 G Street NW., provides assistance to students and 
alumni seeking full-time, part-time, temporary, or permanent employment. The Office 
maintains a registry of positions available in many fields, both locally and nation- 
ally, and refers qualified applicants for consideration. 

Students and alumni interested in placement are asked to register in person at the 
Office and to select from written descriptions of current openings positions for which 
they wish referral. Those interested in planning careers are invited to study the 
information on career fields and the brochures of business and industrial organiza- 
tions, government agencies, etc., which are on display in advance of campus visits by 
recruiting officers. The services of the Counseling Center are available to students 
and alumni wishing career guidance. 

The Placement Office is open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., Monday through 
Friday. 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


Information concerning specific requirements for degrees is omitted from this bul 
letin. For such information, the student is referred to the catalogue of the schod 


concerned. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Incoming liberal arts and science freshmen and all transfer students of less tha 
junior class standing are registered in the lower division of Columbian College @ 
Arts and Sciences. The lower division also provides the first two years of the рге1е 
and premedical programs, the preprofessional work required for admission to tht 
schools of Pharmacy; Education; and Government, Business, and International 4 
fairs; and two-year terminal curricula in Accounting, Physical Sciences, and Sect 
tarial Studies. The lower division is primarily concerned with providing (1) tht 
personal and academic guidance needed by beginning college students and (2) t 
broad cultural foundations in language and literature, science, and social studies f 
which major field specialization in the upper division is built. 

The upper division of Columbian College offers programs leading to Bachelof 
degrees in the liberal arts and sciences; the graduate division offers programs led 
ing to the Master's degrees. 

THE DEGREES 

Columbian College offers work leading to the following degrees: Associate in Ай 

Associate in Science, Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Master of Arts, Mast 


of Science, and Master of Fine Arts. In cooperation with the School of Medici 
Columbian College offers work leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of 
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and Doctor of Medicine. In cooperation with the Department of Pathology and the 
University Hospital, Columbian College offers work leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Medical Technology. 


UNDERGRADUATE MAJORS 


Curricula leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts are available in the following 
major fields: 


American Thought and Civilization Latin 
Anthropology Latin American Civilization 
Art: Mathematical Statistics 
Art History and Theory, Drawing and Mathematics 
"ainting, Sculpture, Ceramics, or Philosophy 
, Commercial Art Physics 
Biology Political Science 
Ср'апу Psychology 
-hemistry Religion 
conomics Russian 


~nglish Literature Sociology 
rench Language and Literature Spanish American Literature 


;eography Spanish Language and Literature 
tology Speech: 

Manic Languages and Literatures Speech 

] story Dramatic Art 

ournalism 


Zoology 


‚ Curricula leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science are available in the follow- 
Ing major fields: 


lology Mathematical Statistics 
tany Mathematics 
emistry Physics 
»eology Zoology 
GRADUATE FIELDS 
Gradu 


ate work leading to the degree of Master of Arts or Master of Science is 
n the following fields. In addition, programs can be arranged in combined 
ject to the approval of the Committee on Studies. 


offered i 


fields sul 


American Literary and Cultural History Mathematical Statistics 
Anthro 4 Mathematics 
Art atm d AA Microbiology 
Biochem... and Criticism Pharmacology 
Biolo T" Philosophy 
Bota Physics 
Chemistry Physiology і 
Conomics Political Science 
English and Amer; : I sychology 
English merican Literature Religion 
French а егаіше : Religious Education 
reography Guage and Literature Sociology : , 
»eology Spanish American Literature 
"ermanic Lan, - Spanish Language and Literature 
History "inguages and Literatures Speech Correction 


ati ‚ Zoology 
d American Civilization 
rad x ; . , " 
of n. uale work leading to the degree of Master of Fine Arts is offered in the fields 
Painting a ч 


nd of sculpture and in the field of dramatic art. 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS* 
Requirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 


l. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary school, 
showing at least fifteen units. 

2. Four years of English; at least two years of one foreign language; two years 
of science, preferably with laboratory instruction; two years of social study, one of 
which must be American history; and two years of college preparatory mathematics; 


It is to be noted that one unit of algebra, or the equivalent, is prerequisite to cours 
in chemistry and statistics, and that one unit in algebra and one unit in plane ge 
ometry, or the equivalent, is prerequisite to courses in mathematics and physics. 

3. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake collegé 
work. 

1. College Entrance Examination Board scores must be submitted on the Scholas 
tic Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achievement Test. Applicants arg 
urged to submit scores on two additional achievement tests in subjects reflecting theif 
major interests. 

The Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing will consider the adequacj 
of the qualifications of an applicant who, because of unusual circumstances, does nd 
present all the formal requirements stated above. The Committee may prescribe aff 
propriate tests. 

The applicant is responsible for 

a. Sending the report form obtained from the Admissions Office to his ргіпсірӣ 

who will complete the form and forward it directly to the Director of Admi§ 


sions. 
b. Requesting a report of scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the achievé 
ment tests to be sent to the Director of Admissions by the Educational Testing . 
Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. Write directly to the Воай. 
for information as to testing dates, fees, and center locations. 
For the Master's Degrees.—An approved Bachelor's degree from an accredit, 
higher institution; an appropriate distribution of courses; and a superior quality € f 
work in the major field. 


a 
n 
THE GRADUATE COUNCIL e 
W 


The Graduate Council offers work leading only to the degree of Doctor of Philo; 
phy. There is no specified amount of graduate work required for this degree beyo 
the first full year of graduate study. However, each student may be assigned м8 y 
ever additional graduate course work his committee deems essential to his doctoM™ te 
program. A limited amount of this graduate work is offered by some departments (: 
the Summer Sessions. A student wishing to work under the disciplines of the СС; 
uate Council will consult the Dean of the Graduate Council for information concef 
ing credentials and candidacy. В; 

A pamphlet describing details of the Graduate Council program, together within, 
current list of fields of research offered by the Council, will be sent upon request fof 
the Office of the Graduate Council. ica 


* Entrance requirements are established by the faculties of the several colleges, schools, and divisi. 

The Director of Admissions, as agent for the faculties, administers regulations governing adm! 
readmission, and transfer. 

+A unit represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate 1 
n 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 


not Ксазе 
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THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


The Law School offers work le 
uate School of Public Law offer 
Master of Comparative І 

The Law School and 
tains 


ading to the degree of Bachelor of Laws; the Grad- 
s work leading to the degrees of Master of Laws, 
aw, and Doctor of Juridical Science. 

the Graduate School of Public Law Application form con- 
an instruction sheet stating the 
See “Registration” 


take the New Y 


credentials which are required. 


‚ on page 11 for provisions applicable to students who plan to 
‘ork Bar examination. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


—A degree candidate with an above average record at an- 


r of the Association of American Law Schools or is 
approved by the American Bar Association may, at the discretion of the Dean, be 
admitted аз an unclassified student to 
school. Transfer 
school work. 

A member of the bar or 
à member school of the 
Proved by the 


Unelassified Students, 


other law school which is a membe 


earn credits for transfer to the other law 
students. must previously have completed at least one year of law 
à person, not a member of the bar, who is a graduate of 
Association of American Law Schools or a law school ap- 


У American Bar Association may, at the discretion of the Dean, be ad- 
mitted as an unclassified student. 


Unclassified students 
Courses taken by unc 
School or the ( 

For the De 
nembers of th 


participate in the work of the course and take examinations. 
lassified students will not be credited toward degrees at the 
"raduate School of Public Law. 

sree of Bachelor of Laws.—Students from other law schools which are 
e Association of American Law Schools or are 


Law 


approved by the Amer- 
Can Bar Aarona n: * з Xs 3 
ar Association may apply for transfer to this Law School with advanced stand- 
ne. А ` 7 are : 

8. No new students are admitted as candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
Nonne ) j 
t the summer term. 

, 


For the Degree of Master of Laws.—A Bac helor of Arts or e ]uivalent degree from 
Ч approved college or university* and a Bachelor of Laws 
rom a member school of the Assi 
Pproved by the American Bar Association 
tust haye attained 
AD that, at the »raduate Studies, applicants other. 
x eligible may be admitted on proof of experience and at 


or equivalent degree 
ssociation of American Law Schools or a law school 
are required. С: 
a B average on all work done for tl 
discretion of the Committee on ( 


ates for admission 
ie Bachelor of Laws degree, 


tainment as an alterna- 


For the 


е Degree 


Successful con 
T8, or 8 


of Master of Comparative Law.—The following are required: (1) 
ipletion of and graduation from a course in arts, philosophy, let- 
equivalent to graduation from a gymnasium, lycée, or lyceo; and 
in law from a recognized f 


ciences, 
7 Braduation 
vil 


reign university where training was in 


] 


] _„ ёбтее of Doctor of Juridical Science.—The following are required: a 
Chelor of 


che] or equivalent degree from an approved college or university* and a 

“elor awe . . 1 А Es 

the A , Laws or equivalent degree, earned with high rank, from a member school 

n Ba “Sociation of American Law Schools or a law school approved by the Amer- 
ar " 


. Association 
Ontiny 


м and outstanding capacity for scholarly work in the field of law. 
ng Legal Education Students.—A simplified 


E admission and registration 
The De. 
s. Dean of the Graduate 


School of Public Law is authorized to make exceptions in appropriate 
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procedure is used for members of the bar who wish to take courses on a noncredit 
basis. 


THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


The School of Pharmacy offers work leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Pharmacy. 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
The satisfactory completion of the pre-Pharmacy curriculum in the lower division 
of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, or the equivalent, is required. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education prepares teachers, counselors, and administrators for th 
higher ranges of educational service and offers opportunities to teachers of experi 
ence to extend their education. The schedule of courses is arranged to meet tli 
needs of employed students as well as those able to devote full time to their studied < 


It offers both graduate and undergraduate work. і 
THE DEGREES i 
l 


The School of Education offers work leading to the following degrees: Bachelor € 
Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in Physical Education, Master of Arts { 4 
Education, and Doctor of Education. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS d 

For the Bachelor's Degrees.—The satisfactory completion of two years of apprové m 
college work, or graduation from an approved two-year normal school, or the equi¥ al 
lent, is required. 

For the Master's Degree.—A Bachelor's degree from an accredited college, or їй (a 
equivalent, and the approval of the Committee on Admission and Advanced Stall 
ing are required. 

For the Advanced Professional Certificate.—The Bachelor of Arts degree in Ed. . 
cation or the Bachelor of Science degree in Physical Education from the School fr: 
Education, or the equivalent from another institution of higher learning; a Mast dej 
degree, from an accredited institution of higher learning, at least two years of 8 i 
cessful teaching experience, and a permanent teaching or administrative license 9° | 
required. : 

For the Doctor's Degree.—A Master's degree from an accredited college, or b scie 


equivalent, and the approval of the Faculty of the School of Education are requin U 1 


Jni 

THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS, AND 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS Ir 
und 
THE DEGREES B: 


The School of Government, Business, and International Affairs offers work lead] [п 
to the following degrees: (1) Bachelor of Arts in Government with a major in І сод 
national Affairs or Public Affairs; (2) Bachelor of Business Administration will mini 
major in Accounting, Business Administration, or Business and Economic Statislf!e 1 


(3) Master of Arts in Government with a major field in International Affairs, Р dm: 
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5. i 


Affairs, Economic Policy, Public 
Master of Business 


Administration, or Personnel Administration; (4) 
. Administration with a major field in Accounting, Business and 
Economic Statistics Business Administration, Hospital Administration, 
Home Administration, or Personnel 
Administration, 
The Master’s degrees are based on com 
prehensive examination, and thesis. 
hours of which 6 
University. 
courses n 


Nursing 
Administration: and (5) Doctor of Business 


pletion of prescribed course work, the com- 
The minimum Master's program is 30 semester 
represent the thesis. At leas 
Applicants whose undergraduate 
necessary before taking the 
programs longe 


t 30 hours must be completed at this 
training does not include background 


comprehensive examination must undertake 
r than the 30-hour minimum. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
For THE BACHELOR’s DEGREES 
in Government.—The 


Bachelor of Arts satisfactory completion of the International 
{fairs or Public Affairs curriculum in the lower division of Columbian College of 
rts and Sciences, or the equivalent, is required. 
Bachelor of Business Administration.—The satisfactory completion of the Account. 


ng, Busing SS Administration, or Business and Economic Statistics curriculum in the 


Wer division of Columbian College of Arts 


: and Sciences, or the equivalent, is re- 
uired, 


For THE MasTER's DEGREES 


from an accredited college or university is required. A stu- 
inaccredited institution may be admitted at the discretion of the Com. 


Admission and Advanced Standing, but may be required to take work 
Ove the minimum requirements, 


Students admitted to cand 
^" average) in the 


A Bachelor’s degree 
nt from an , 
ittee on 


idacy must have attained a quality-point index of 3.00 
undergraduate major. 


MASTER or Arts IN GOVERNMENT 
n the fa ; ; 1 
the field of International Affairs or Public 


duate - : ; 

| a Program must have included background courses corresponding to an un- 
gradu, i ңе: ON gees 

ofaduate major at this | niversity. 


n the * б "^ * 
he field of Public Administration.—An undergraduat 


Affairs.—The applicant's under- 


EM e major in a social science 
Pent Work experience. 
п the f бр T ; SEP ; 
i field of Personnel Administration.—An undergraduate major in a social 
сейн : : : 
à E education, with appropriate courses in psychology. 
А е field of Economic Policy.— in undergraduate major in economics at this 
"ity, or the equivalent, 
" Master or Business ADMINISTRATION 
|! the fe , : А "de^ e 7: . : 1 
m Mu of Accounting or Business and Economic Statistics.—The applicant's 
" uate program must have included background Courses corresponding to an 
T&raduate - 


> major at this University. 
Administration.—Stud 


ents with undergraduate majors in 
administration may be 


hum of able to complete the program in a 
^ 
equi d 30 hours Applicants who lack necessary undergraduate background 
re ak т А : : p^ 
ni d to make up deficiencies over and above the normal Master of Business 
istration pr 


ogram. Those with backgrounds in fields other than economics or 
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business administration must expect programs longer than the minimum 30 hours 
In the program in automatic data processing appropriate courses in mathematics are 
required. 

In the field of Hospital Administration or Nursing Home Administration.—A 3.00 
average in the undergraduate major is generally required. However, in the selec- 
tion of candidates, consideration is given to personal qualifications, aptitude for 
hospital or nursing home administration, and practical experience. 

In the field of Personnel Administration.—An undergraduate major in a social 
science or education, with appropriate courses in psychology. 


For тне Doctor’s DEGREE 
Doctor of Business Administration.—A Master's degree in Business Administration 
or a related field, or the equivalent, and proficiency in statistics and accounting t4 
the satisfaction of the Committee on Doctoral Studies are required. 
THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


The College of General Studies supplements the adult education program of thi 


University through its Campus Division, Off-Campus Division, and Division of Com 
munity Services. Programs leading to the following degrees are offered for matu 
students whose background and experience entitle them to registration in a colleg 
designed to meet individual needs: Associate in Arts; Associate in Science; Associal 
in Secretarial Administration; Bachelor of Arts; Bachelor of Business Administratiof 
Bachelor of Science in Cartography; Master of Arts in the fields of Financial Maf 
agement, Governmental Administration, and Personnel Administration; Master 1 
Arts in International Affairs; Master of Business Administration; and Master f 
Public Administration. 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

Off-Campus Credit Courses.—A simplified procedure is used for admission ай 
registration in off-campus courses. Transcripts of previous academic work are m 
required. Registration is restricted to those whose qualifications would indicate ЇЙ 
they are able to carry the course successfully. Admission to an off-campus coum 
does not constitute admission to degree candidacy in the University. 

Noncredit Courses.—In general, noncredit courses will be open to any individ 
interested in enrolling. When a noncredit course is organized at the request Î 
some particular agency or group, admission may be restricted to the students reco 
mended by the sponsoring organization. A limit on the size of classes may have] 
be imposed in order to maintain the quality of instruction. 


The separate catalogue of the College of General Studies, available at the @ 
lege, 706 Twentieth Street NW., Washington 6, D. C., contains full information @ 
cerning programs, courses, entrance and degree requirements, and fees. 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


The Division of University Students makes the work of the University, in its # 
eral colleges and schools, accessible to three types of students who are not wor 
toward a degree in this University (see pages 10 and 11). 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 
First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for the student 


sophomore year. With the approval of the adviser and the dean 
they may also be taken by a 


taken by 


in the freshman or b 
junior or senior. In certain instances, they may be 
a graduate student to make up undergraduate deficiencies or as prerequi- 
sites to advanced courses, but they may not be credited toward a higher degree. 

Second-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are planned for the 
student in the junior or senior year. They may be 
only when registration for graduate credit h 
the course by the de 
tion, and whe 


Instruction. 


credited toward higher degrees 
as been approved at the beginning of 
an responsible for the graduate work and by the officer of instruc- 
n the completion of additional work has been certified by the officer of 


Third-group courses.—Cor 
for the graduate student. 
hon, to the qualified senior 


irses numbered from 201 to 300 are planned primarily 
They are open, with the approval of the officer of instruc- 
; they are not open to the freshman or sophomore student. 


In the National Law Ce 
second-ye 


uate 


nter, first-year courses are numbered from 100 to 200: 


ат courses, from 20] to 300: third-year courses from 301 to 400; and grad- 
Courses, from 401 to 500 


INDICATIONS OF THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 
r of hours of credit give 
ases indicated in parenth 


The numbe 


: n for the satisfactory completion of a course is 
IN most с 


eses after the name of the course. 


The Sche 


it the Offic 
Dstructors 


dule of Classes for the Summe 
е of the Registrar, 
for courses, 


2 Ta? . " " 
he University reserves the right to change or withdraw any of the courses of 
Dstruction listed 


r Sessions, which will be available in April 
will contain information about room assignments and 


'CCOUNTING 


Introductor 
asic inci : R 
inan; Princi accounting records, preparation of the work sheet and 
p cal statements, accounting for single proprietorships and partnerships. MTW 
8:10-9:00 A.M. 


„Introductory Accounting (3-3) 


1792 half: ba ic princi 
Sheet and fi ASIC principle 
“econd half 


y Accounting (3) 
ples underlying 


's underlying accounting records, preparation of the work 
nancial statements, accounting for single proprietorships and partnerships, 


: accounting for corporations and introduction to cost accounting, analysis 

CCountin o ements, and valuation and amortization problems. Prerequisite to 

July 15 ИТ: Accounting l or permission of the instructor. Accounting 2 begins 
d ThF 7:10-9:00 Р.М, 


of f 


23) 


== 


норро بان‎ А7, 
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101 Cost Accounting (3) 


Theory and purposes of industrial cost accounting, treatment of systems of cost control 
and determination, analysis and interpretation of cost data. Prerequisite: Accounting 


1-2. MTTh 5:35-7:00 P.M. 


111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) 
Methods and techniques of preparing, analyzing, and interpreting financial statements 
for the guidance of operating executives, directors, stockholders, and creditors; influ 
ence of price level changes on accounting data; determination and interpretation of 


trends and ratios. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 or permission of the instructor. 
MTWTh 7:00-8:05 A.M. 


115 Survey of Accounting (3) 
Accounting for single proprietorships and corporations with emphasis on the use of 
accounting information in the management process; study of theory, terminology, and 
the analysis and interpretation of accounting data. Not open for credit to Accounting 
or Business Administration majors. MW 6:10-8:40 P.M. 


132 Accounting Theory (3) 
Development of basic accounting principles and concepts with special reference to 
current thought expressed by the American Institute of Certified Public Accountants 
and the American Accounting Association. Prerequisite: 6 hours of accounting. 
MTTh 5:35-7:00 P.M. 

191 Advanced Accounting (3) 
Consolidated statements, statement of affairs, realization and liquidation reports, and 
estate and trust accounting. Prerequisite: Accounting 121-22. MTTh 7:10-8:35 P.M. 

193 Business Budgeting (3) 
Principles, techniques, and procedures involved in the development, installation, and 
operation of a system of budgetary control to aid in the management of commercial 
and industrial organizations. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. MTTh 11:10 A.M.-12:35 
P.M. 

212 Managerial Accounting (3) 
A survey of internal accounting controls, commercial budgets, and cost accounting 
systems used by management in directing and controlling a business. Prerequisite: 
Accounting 211 or permission of the instructor. MTh 7:10-9:15 P.M. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


COURSE OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAM 


In addition to the regular courses announced above, the University offers the fol- 
lowing accounting course for students enrolled in the Navy Graduate Financial Mam 
agement Program. 


3 General Accounting (3) 
Study of accounting systems used by single proprietorships and corporations, with em- 
phasis on accounting theory, terminology, and the analysis and interpretation of ac 
counting data. 


ART 
ART HISTORY AND THEORY 


1 Art Appreciation (3) 
A study of the language and function of art in its various media, the development of 
styles, aesthetic principles, theories, and the ideas in art through the ages. (Primarily 
for nonmajors.) MTWThF 6:10-7:00 P.M. 

71 Introduction to the Arts in America (3) 

From the Colonial beginnings to the Republican Age. MTWTh 8:55-10:00 A.M. 
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72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3) 


Painting, sculpture, architecture, and the popular arts during the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies. MTWTh 11:10 A.M.-12:15 Р.М. 


103 Medieval Art (3) | Formerly Art 102) 
A study of architecture, sculpture, and painting from the formative states of Christian 
Art in the Byzantine Age through the Romanesque and Gothic periods. MTWTh 
1:10-2:15 P.M. 

143 Folk Arts in America (3) 


Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, and other crafts; 
selected reference to American folk music. MTWTh 2:25-3:30 P.M. 

248 Studies in Classical Art (3) 
MW 7:10-9:25 P.M. 

289-90 Thesis (3-3) 


DRAWING, PAINTING, AND CERAMICS* 
21 Design and Composition (3) 
An investigation of the fundament 


als of two- and three-dimensional design. MTWThF 
9:00-12:00 A.M. 


M Drawing and Perspective (3) 


An introductory course in object and figure drawing and mechanic 


MTWThF 9:00-12:00 A.M 
51 Ceramics 1 (3) 


asic techniques in clay preparation, wheel throwing, ar 
9:00-12:00 A.M. 


52 Ceramics I (3) 
Continuation of Art 51. MTWThF 9:00-12:00 A.M. 

65 Drawin z and Painting I— Life, Still Life, and Portrait (3) 
MTWTHF 9:00-12:00 A.M. 

127 Drawing and Painting II—Life and Portrait; (3) 
MTWThF 9:00-12:00 A.M. 

131 Ceramics Ilt (3) 

echniques in clay and glaze formula 

mosaics, MTWThF 9:00-12:00 A.M. 


132 Ceramics 11% (3) 

Continuation of Art 131. MTWThF 9:00-12:00 A.M. 
175 Advanced Composition (3) 
, anced problems in creative design and composition 


; development of representa- 
Чопа] skills, MTWThF 9:00-12:00 A.M. 
265 Painting lI} (3. 
MTWThF 9:00-12:00 A.M. 
75 Painting IV+ (3) 
2 ThF 9:00-12:00 A.M. 
99-300 Thesis (3-3) 


al perspective. 


id hand forming. MTWThF 


tion, advanced wheel throwing and hand forming, 


4 MUSIC 

Music Appreciation (3) 

Mineral study of musical forms, structures, and textures, including listening analysis, 
E Th 1:10-2:15 P.M. 


* 
Cont 21-22 is prerequisite to all other studio courses. Classes in the practice of art are held at the 
Мау pe hool of Art. 


taken for 6 semester hours with the approval of the instructor. 
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11 Piano (1) 
Individual lessons. Studio fee, $35. Hours to be arranged. 


13 Voice (1) 
Individual lessons. Studio fee, $35. Hours to be arranged. 


15 Organ (1) 


Individual lessons. Studio fee, $35. Hours to be arranged. 


17 Orchestral Instrument (1) 
Individual lessons. Studio fee, $35. Hours to be arranged. 


104. History of Music (3) 
The development of music in the Western Wo 
century. MTWTh 3:45-4:50 P.M. 


rld from the Baroque Era to the 20th 


BOTANY 
BIOLOGY* 


1-2 Introductory Biology* + (4-4) 
Biology 1—Plant Sciences (4)—section B: June 18 to July 17, MTWThF 6:10-10:00 
P.M.; section A: July 18 to August 19, MTWThF 1:10-5:00 P.M. 

Biology 2—Animal Sciences (4)—section A: June 18 to July 17, MTWThF 1:10-5:00 
P.M.; section B: July 18 to August 19, MTWThF 6:10-10:00 P.M. 

This course is designed to provide the nonscience student with an understanding of 
the life sciences and to serve as a basis for those who may wish to continue in some 


aspect of biology. It is the introductory course leading to all second- and third-group 
bers of the two 


courses in botany and zoology, and is taught jointly by the staff mem 
departments, Designed to be taken in either sequence: students may start the course 
with either Biology 1 or Biology 2. Material fee, $10 for each half. 


=e BOTANY* 
105 Field Botany (3) 
for nonspecialists, emphasizing local flora. Prerequisite: Biology 1, 


A course primarily 
TTh 6:10-9:00 P.M.; field trip—to be arranged. 


or permission of the instructor. 
140 Cell Physiology; (3) 

The fundamental physiology of protoplasm. 

7:35 P.M. 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 12. MWF 6:10 


295 Research (arr. 
Hours, credits, and fees to be arranged. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


201 Advanced Administrative Management (3) 
(Replaces Business Administration 201 and Public Administration 210) 


An advanced course in administration emphasizing principles and practices common f 


administrative units of all kinds. TTh 6:10-8:00 P.M. 


207A Human Relations in Administration (3) 
(Replaces Business Administration 975. and Public Administration 241) 
applicati 


Individual, group, intergroup, and other human behavior and development ; 
asize 


of social science research to administration. Practical applications will be emph 


MW 6:10-8:00 P.M. 


* 1 2 y i ч ite n M 1 Н i 
Biology Г 2 is prerequisite to all courses in Botany, except by permission of the instructor. "m 
t An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology. The student 


register in either department. 
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Courses OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


In addition to the regular courses announced above, the University offers the fol- 
business and public administration courses for students enrolled in special 


lowing 
programs. 


207B Human Relations in {dministration (3) 
For students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management program only. 

269 ы . . ә 

268 Management Engineering (3) 
For students in the Air Force Advanced Management program only. Analysis of the 
techniques for initiation and implementation of management engineering programs, 


with emphasis on organization and methods surveys, including the study of work meas- 
urement, work simplification, management audits, and other management improvement 


Programs, 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


г | 1 
02 І undamentals of Management (3) 
lanning, 
ministrativ 


1 
organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling the activities of the ad 
e unit; evolution of management thinking. MTWThF 8:10-9:00 A.M. 

5S р ә 
105 Personnel Management (3) 

ndustria] personnel and manpower programs, organization and policy 


activities. TTh 5:30-8:00 P.M. | 


2 ) . T а 
131 Business Finance (3) 


in personnel 


asic principles involved in the financing of business enterprises. Prerequisite: Ac 
Counting 1-2. MW 5:30-8:00 P.M. 
141 Princ; f 1 3 
гіпс iples о] Marketing (5) 
n introduction to marketing structure and its relation to the total economy, consumer 
к demand analysis, retailing, wholesaling, major marketing management problems 
and policies, Prerequisite: Economics 1-2, TTh 1:10-3:40 P.M. 
9 KR. ٤ ; 1 
24] Seminar in Marketing (3) 
f п advanced course in marketing, emphasizing special and current problems in the 
feld. MW 8:10-10:00 P.M. 
9€ ° 
“94 Business Research (3) 
TTh 8:10-10:00 P.M. 
X т . 
499 Thesis (3) 
TTh 6:10-8:00 P.M. 
- Ё 
200 Thesis (3) 


Ours to be arranged, 


Courses OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


In addition to the 
Owing 


107 { 2 
: Labor-Management Contracts (3) 
"OF g MEAS 4 1 . ` " 1 
in yj dents in the Air Force Advanced Management program only. Management's role 
to © negotiation and administration of collective bargai z agreements, as essential 
“evelopment of good labor-management relations. 


269 p. >. ; 
Readings and Conferences in Controllership (3) 


or "I 
Students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management program only. 


regular courses announced above, the University offers the fol. 


business administration courses for students enrolled in special programs. 


295 HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 
„Ж * н н "yl : 
A 86 Readings in Medical Care Administration (3-3) 
к dvanced 


‚ ced studies in various 
administr 


| aspects of hospital, nursing home, and other medical саг‹ 
ation and management. Admission by permission of the Coordinator. 


ا 
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293 Hospital Residency I (3) 
The twelve-month residency, beginning June 1 or July 1 of each year, has four major 
objectives: work experience under a qualified preceptor; periodic seminars with Uni 
versity staff; periodic written progress reports of work accomplished; and a final 
written report of a major investigation. 

296 Hospital Residency II (3) 


For selected students who take a second year of residency. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


211 Problems of Governmental Organization (3) 
Theories and principles of organization; analysis of problem areas in administration, 


such as decentralization, staff-line, field-headquarters, and executive-legislative relation: 
ships. TTh 6:10-8:00 P.M. 


232A Federal Personnel Procedures (3) 
Study of such personnel functions as recruitment, selection, placement, promotion; 
supervision, evaluation, classification, and training. Practical problems of personnel 
administration. TTh 8:10-10:00 P.M. 

251A Governmental Budgeting (3) 
The role of budgeting in management; the principles and practices of budgetary for 
mulation and administration. MW 6:10-8:00 P.M. 

271 Reading and Conference Course in Public Management and 

Administration (3) 

The purpose of this course is to provide advanced students with directed reading Ш 
specific areas of public management and administration. MW 8:10-10:00 P.M. 

299 Thesis (3) 
TTh 6:10-8:00 P.M. 

300 Thesis (3) 


Hours to be arranged. 
COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAM 


In addition to the regular courses announced above, the University offers the fol 
lowing public administration courses for students enrolled in the Air Force Advan 
Management Program. 


213 Administration in Government (3) 
Selected topics in problems of federal administration, with particular attention to the 
role of Congress and the public in the administrative processes. 


232B Federal Personnel Procedure (3) 


Study of such personnel functions as recruitment, selection, placement, promotiof 
supervision, evaluation, classification, and training. Practical problems of personne 
administration. 

251B Governmental Budgeting (3) | 


The role of budgeting in management; the principles and practices of budgetary fof 
mulation and administration. 


CHEMISTRY 
11-12 General Chemistry* (4-4) 


Elementary course in general chemistry. Prerequisite: one year of high school algeb : 
Students with credit for one semester of general chemistry (college level) may enf i 


* Full-year course; credit is not given until the second half of course is completed. 
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Chemistry 12 on July 18. Laboratory fee, $18 for each half. Nine-week term ends 
August 19, MTWThF 8:30 A.M. 1:20 P.M. 


21 Qualitative Inorganic Analysis (4) 
heoretical and practical study of methods of separating and identifying the more com- 
I J F 


mon Cations and anions using semi-micro techniques. Prerequisite: Chemistry 12. Lab- 
oratory fee, $18. Eight-week term. TWThF 1:10-5:00 P.M, 


22 Quantitative Inorganic Analysis 1 (4) 
Theory and practice of quantitative analysis by typical volumetric and gravimetric pro- 
cedures, Prerequisite: Chemistry 21. Laboratory fee, $18. Eight-week term. TW 
ThF 1:10-5:00 P.M. 

151-52 Organic Chemistry* (4—4) 
Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. Prerequisitet: Chemistry 21. Chemistry 151 
Aaboratory fee, $12; Chemistry 152 laboratory fee, $20. Students who have credit for 

themistry 151 may enter Chemistry 152 on July 18. Nine-week term ends August 19. 
MTWTHF 8:30 A.M.-1:20 P.M. ` 

295-96 Research (arr.) 
Research on 


8 problems approved by the Staff. Open to qualified students with advanced 
training, 


Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester hour, Hours and credits to be arranged. 
200. 5 т ° " 
299-300 Thesis (3 


2 
о) 
-aboratory fee, $18 each half. Hours to be arranged. 


ECONOM ICS} 


DA: б p ' . М e 
l Principles of Economicst (3) 
Survey of the major economic principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary 
ite. MTWThF 9:10-10:00 A.M. or MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 
Oo EE 6 ‚ж ‚ 
2 Principles of Economics (3) 
Ontinuation of Economics 1. Prerequisite: Economics 1. MTWTh 11:10 A.M.-12:15 
Î. or MTWTh 7:10-8:15 P.M. 
10] Economic 


Analysis (3) 
nalysis of 


ays demand, supply, and commodity pricing; theory of national income deter- 

1 mination ; Pricing of productive services; welfare economics. MTWTh 7:55-9:00 A.M. 

21 à , ' 

* Money and Banking (3) 

Sy TY of money, credit, and banking; commercial banking and the Federal Reserve 
“ystem; other financial institutions; international aspects of money; current financial 
Problems, MTWTh 12:25-1:30 Р.М. 

18 ; 

1 International Economics (3) 


ur x А A . i 3 : 

& vey of world economics, theories of international trade, analysis of international 
) nomic problems, and the international organizations. MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 
21 

19 Manage 


Analvs; : > : 5: , ; 
8:00 p.e Price, production, and inventory policies of business firms. MW 6:10- 


rial Economics (3) 


yt 
“ol Thone: T. ' ‘ 
hte orles 0j Economic Development (3) 
wth and change in economic activity, capital accumulation, innovations in technol- 


e and business organization. TTh 8:10-10:00 P.M. 
7300 Thesis (3-3) 


ED ' 
UCAT ION (See pages 46—50) 


ull. 
“уе; А à А 
t Thi Year Course; credit is not given until the second half of course is completed. 


v, 3 Dre. fei. : : S 
1 Chemists. requisite may be waived in the case of the student who has earned a grade of C or better 
1 nomics j in the past two years. 


15 prerequisite to all other courses in Economics. 


"MT 
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ENGLISH* 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


A English for Foreign Students (3) 


A course in reading and writing designed to assist the foreign student in overcoming 
deficiencies in the use of English. Special attention is given to spelling, syntax, gram- 


mar, idiom, and vocabulary. MTWTh 7:10-8:15 P.M. 
1 English Composition* (3) 

Review of grammar, exercises in composition, readings. MTWThF 6:10-7:00 P.M. 
1X English Composition* (3) 


An intensive course in English grammar and composition to which are assigned stu; 
dents whose placement tests show them inadequately prepared for the regular work ol 
English 1. The course begins with detailed instruction, drill, and exercises in thé 
basic structure of the English language and in the writing of paragraphs; it continuef 
with the content of English 1. English 1X meets for a period and a half five times 4 
week and carries 3 semester hours of credit. The tuition fee is $124 (the regular fet 
of $33 a semester hour, plus an additional fee of $25). MTWThF 6:10-7:40 P.M. 
2 English Composition* (3) : 
For second-semester freshmen not following the Columbian College of Arts and Soi 
ences sequence. Readings and practice in expository and argumentative techniques 
and in research procedure. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X. MTWThF 11:10-12:00 


A.M. 
t English Composition* (3) 


The second half of the six-hour English Composition course required of students й 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences sequence. A course in critical analysis ant 
practice in expository and argumentative techniques and in research procedure. Pré 
requisite: English 1 or 1X and both semesters of one of the introductory literatum 


courses. MTWTRhF 10:10-11:00 A.M. 


ENGLISH LITERATURET 


91 Introduction to English Literature (3) 
A historical survey, from beginnings to 1800. MTWTh 8:55-10:00 A.M. or MTWT 
7:10-8:15 P.M. 


92 Introduction to English Literature (3) 
\ | 


historical survey, literature since 1800. MTWThF 10:10-11:00 А.М. 
135 Shakespeare (3) 

The histories and comedies. MTWThF 10:10-11:00 A.M. 
139 The Seventeenth Century (3) 

Poetry and prose from 1603 to 1660. MTWThF 9:10-10:00 A.M. 


The English Drama (3) 
ncerned principally with the drama of Shakespeare's contemporaries. MTWh 


55-7:00 P.M. 
192 Medieval Legend and Saga (3) 


Celtic and Norse. MTWTh 1:10-2:15 P.M. 


0 


* Before students are registered in English 1, they are tested in the minimum essentials of ا‎ 
spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill. Those students who show marked superiority 
upon passing further tests, be exempted from one or both halves of the English Composition cow” 
those who are inadequately prepared are assigned to English 1X 
4 All students enrolled in curricula leading to Bachelor's degrees in Columbian College of Arts s 
Sciences (who are required to take one year of English composition and one year of literatufé 
English, Classical Languages, French, German, Slavic Languages, or Spanish) will follow the seque” 
of English 1 or 1X, both semesters of one of the introductory literature courses, and English 4 

English 1 or 1X is prerequisite to all other courses in English. English 2 is the second half 0 f 
six-hour composition course requirement of students nof required to follow the Columbian Colles® 


Arts and Sciences sequence BE 
t English 51-52, 71-72, € Classical Languages 71-72, French 51-52, German 51-52, Slavic 


guages 91-92, or Spanish 51-52 is prerequisite to all second-group courses except English 125. 
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490 Studies in Shakespeare and His Contemp aries (3) 
erequisite: English 135-36 or the equivalent. Open to undergraduates witl perr 
sion of the instructor. TTh 7:10-9:00 P.M 


AMERICAN LITERATURE* 


71 Introduction to American Literature (3) 
A historical survey, from beginnings to 1860. MTWTh 11:10 A.M-12:15 P.M. 
MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 
72 Introduction to American Literature (3) 
A historical survey, literature since 1860. MTWTh 7:10-8:15 P.M. 
| 14 Major American Poets (3) 
The 20th century. MTWTh 7:10-8:15 P.M. 
176 American Drama (3) 
Critical study of 20th century drama. MTWTh 11:10 A.M.-12:15 P.M. 


FRENCH 


(See Romance Languages and Literatures, page 39) 


GEOGRAPHY 


9l Introduction to Geography (3) 
A study of place attributes and characteristics; patterns and associations of physical 


and cultural earth features. MTWThF 2:10-3:00 P.M. 
ce А 4 Е 
» р orld Regions (3) 
he analysis of world regional divisions, descriptions and interpretation of region com 


Plexes, evaluation of regional differences as they affect the distribution and activities 
of man. MTWThF 3:10-4:00 P.M. 
"c Ye 
175 City Planning: Survey and De sign (3) 


reparation of proposals for urban development. Lecture and field trips. T 5:00 
00 P.M.; S 9:00-12:00 A.M. 


ос К. 
Rod Africa (3) 
“gional survey, No prerequisites. MTW 5:35-7:00 P.M. 


| 


GEOLOGY 


1-2 Introductory Geology (3-3) 

Survey course ч 
terials of the 
"Ogica] period 
18 not 
tures, | 


covering the principles of geology. First half: physical geology—ma 
earth’s crust, geologic processes. Second half: historical geology—geo 
8, evolution of life on earth. Laboratory fee, $6 each half. Geology 1 
Prerequisite to Geology 2. Geology 2 begins July 18 and ends August 19. Lec 


aboratories, and field trips-MTWThF 9:10 A.M.-1:00 P.M. 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES+ 
1-2 First. 


Д year German (3-3) 
‘year course: credit is not given for German 1 until German 2 is completed. The 


__ *ssentials of German grammar, translation of easy prose. Aural training, oral practice 
*p ~ 
караб 51 32. 71-72, 91-92, Classical Languages 71-72, French 51-52, German 51-52, Slavic Lan- 
A stands? 9T Spanish 51-52 is prerequisite to all second-group courses except English 171-72 
tandardized placement examination administered at registration is required of all entering stu- 
i Wish to continue in college the language begun in high school. Upon completion of the ex- 
assignment is made to the appropriate course, with credit assigned on the usual basis 
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in electronic language workshop. Workshop fee, $6 each half.* Second half begins 
July 15. Lecture MTWThF 9:10-11:00 A.M. or MTWThF 6:10-8:00 P.M.; workshop 
—to be arranged. 
3-4 Second-year German (3-3) 

Full-year course: credit is not given for German 3 until German 4 is completed. Se- 
lections from modern German prose; review of grammar. Aural training, oral prac- 
tice in electronic language workshop. Workshop fee, $6 each half. Prerequisite: 
German 1-2 or two years of high school German. Second half begins July 15. Lec- 
ture MTWThF 9:10-11:00 A.M. or MWF 6:10-8:00 P.M. and TTh 7:10-9:00 P.M.; 
workshop—to be arranged. 


47 Beginning German for Reading Examination Candidates (0) 
This course carries no credit. Tuition fee, $99 for all students except doctoral candi- 
dates. MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 

19 German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) 
Primarily for students preparing for reading examinations. Undergraduates admitted 


with permission of the instructor. No academic credit for graduate students. Pre 
requisite: German 4 or German 47. MTWTh 7:10-8:15 P.M. 


HISTORY} 


39 The Development of European Civilization (3) 
Primarily for freshmen. The political, social, economic, and cultural history of the 
Old World from ancient times to 1715. MTWThF 9:10-10:00 A.M. 


10 The Development of European Civilization (3) 
Primarily for freshmen. The political, social, economic, and cultural history of the 
Old World from 1715 to the present. MTWTh 11:10 A.M.-12:15 P.M. or MTWTh 
5:55-7:00 P.M. 

71 The Development of the Civilization of the United States (3) 
Primarily for sophomores. The political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the 
United States in their world setting from 1492 to 1865. MTWTh 7:55-9:00 A.M. 

72 The Development of the Civilization of the United States (3) 
Primarily for sophomores. The political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the 
United States in their world setting from 1865 to the present. MTWThF 9:10- 10:00 
A.M. ог MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 

130 Nationalism (3) 
The historical evolution of modern Nationalism. MTWThF 8:00-8:50 A.M. 

145 History of Russia (3) 
The course of Russian empire, 860-1881. MTWThF 9:10-10:00 A.M. 

146 History of Russia (3) 
Revolution and Soviet rule, 1881-1960. MTWTh 11:10 A.M.-12:15 P.M. 

152 English History (3) 
A general survey of the development of political, social, and economic institutions of 
lasting significance in the English speaking world since 1689. MTWThF 10:10 11:00 
A.M. 


166 Mexico and the Caribbean since Independence (3) 
І 


А survey of the republics of Mexico, Central America, and the Caribbean island® 
MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 


* Students registering for German 1-2 or 3-4 must register for one lecture section and one workshof 
section for each half of the course. Change in workshop section requires a regular drop-add slip 179 
the Department. 

t History 39-40 is prerequisite to courses 109 through 152 and 190 through 196; History 71-72; to 
courses 171 through 184; either History 39-40 or 71-72, to courses 161 through 166. 
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171 Social History of the United States (3) зе? 
Daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievements of the Agrarian Era, 
1607-1861. MTWThF 10:10-11:00 A.M. 

173 Representative Americans (3) и e 
A biographial approach to national history. Some fifty significant and pivotal per- 
sonalities in the development of the United States in government, асе science, 
religion, journalism, the arts, and social reform. MTWThF 9:10-10:00 A.M. 

176 Political and Constitutional History of the United States (3) 

The Civil War to 1940. MTWTh 11:10 А.М.-12:15 P.M. 

182 Diplomatic History of the United States since 1898 ( 3) . 

Tendencies toward isolation, expansion, and collectivism; disputes with foreign coun- 
tries and their settlement; and the activities of the American secretaries of state and 
diplomatic agents. MTWThF 8:00-8:50 A.M. 

261 Seminar in Latin American History (3) 

MW 8:20-10:10 P.M. 


291 Seminar (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of the Department. Hours to be arranged. 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


Required of all candidates for the Master’s degree specializing in history. Hours to be 
arranged, 


JOURNALISM 


111 Reporting (3) ( 5 
nstruction and classroom practice in gathering, evaluating, and writing news; em 
phasis on newspapers, other media considered. Hours to be arranged 
115 Editing and Make-up (3) 
iting of news and other material for publication, typography and display; use of 
Pictures and other graphic presentations. Hours to be arranged. 


COURSE OFFERED IN SIX-WEEK EDUCATION SESSION 


Јоу 8 ro August 16 

190 Supervising School Publications (3) 
The role 
editing, п 
Scholastic 
Conference 


of journalism in society and the secondary school. Basic news writing, copy 
1ake-up, and law of the press, Editorial, business, and mechanical aspects of 
newspaper, magazine, and yearbook publication. MW 6:40-9:00 P.M.; two 
hours to be arranged. 


Law (See pages 44-46 ) 
MATHEMATICS* 


3 : . 
Colle 8e Algebra (3) ext 
."Xponents and logarithms; linear equations; complex numbers; quadratic equations; 

n to theory of equations; mathematical induction and the binomial theorem; 


Permutations, combinations, and probability; determinants; progressions. Prerequi- 
iG one year each of high school algebra and high school geometry. MTWThF 10:10- 
1:00 A.M. or MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 

Dm. 369 


SN e - - 5 
in ахо St8t-group course in mathematics is available for college credit if the student's previous training 
“matics meets the Prerequisite for a higher numbered course 


Li 


E „лы ыт. 
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6 Plane Trigonometry (3) 

Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high school geometry, 

or Mathematics 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). MTWThF 9:10-10:00 A.M. 

or MTWTh 7:10-8:15 P.M. 

9 General Mathematics (3) 

For those students in the School of Education or others electing Mathematics 9 and 

10 as a terminal sequence in mathematics. Propositional logic and truth values; the 

number system, number bases, arithmetical computation; algebraic functions; topics 

from plane geometry. Prerequisite: two years of high school mathematics. Not open 
to students who have had former Mathematics 2. MTWThF 9:10-10:00 A.M. or 

MTWTh 7:10-8:15 P.M. 

10 General Mathematics 11 (3) 

An introduction to matrices and vector spaces; non-Euclidean geometry; introduction 
to concepts of the caleulus. Prerequisite: Mathematics 9 or former 2 MTWTh 
5:55-7:00 P.M. 

21 Calculus I (3) 

Elementary concepts of analytic geometry. Differentiation and integration of algebraic 

and trigonometric functions with applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 and 6; or 

two years of high school algebra, one year of high school geometry, and one-half year 
of high school trigonometry; or the equivalent. MTWThF 11:10-12:00 A.M. or 

MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 

22 Calculus 11 (3) 

Differentiation and integration of transcendental functions and applications; conics; 

parametric equations; techniques of integration. Prerequisite; Mathematics 21. 

MTWThF 10:10-11:00 A.M. or MTWTh 7:10-8:15 P.M. 

23 Calculus 111 (3) 

Vector concepts; improper integrals; solid geometry; partial differentiation and ap- 

plications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 22. MTWThF 9:10-10:00 A.M. or MTWTh 

5:55-7:00 P.M. 

24 Calculus IV* (3) 

Multiple integration with application; infinite series; differential equations. Pre- 

requisite: Mathematics 23. MTWThF 10:10-11:00 A.M. or MTWTh 7:10-8:15 P.M. 
111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists 1 (3) 

Differential equations, vector analysis, introduction to matrix algebra. Prerequisite? 

Mathematics 24 or former 31. MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 

112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists 11 (3) 
Topics from advanced calculus, partial differential equations, and complex variables 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 111 or 132. MTWThF 11:10-12:00 A.M. 


124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 
Elementary theory of finite vector spaces, determinants, equivalence, matrices with 
polynomial elements, similarity of matrices. MTWThF 11:10-12:00 A M. 
139 Advanced Calculus 1 (3) 
Limits, continuity, real number system, mean value theorems, partial differentiation, Ш 
plicit function theorems, transformations, and mappings. MTWTh 7:10-8:15 P.M. 
255 Differential Geometry (3) 
MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 
295-96 Reading and Research (3-3) 
Hours to be arranged. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


* Mathematics 24 or former 31 is prerequisite to all second-group courses 
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MUSIC 


' nr ar \ 
(See Art, pages 25 and 26 


PHARMACY 


192 Hospital Pharmacy: Pre scription Practice (1) 
0 Р . „* 7 б . 30 • h Y " 
Tescription practice in the University Hospital Pharmacy Prerequisite: Pharmacy 
02. Laboratory—hours to be arranged. 


PHILOSOPHY 


о] Introduction to Philosophy (3) 
critical examination of some of the problems of modern philosophy in relation te 
Scientific and social developments since the Renaissance. TWTh 7:10 8:35 P.M. 
111 History of Philosophy (3) 
*hilosophy in Greek and Roman times. MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M 
12] Logic and Scientific Method (3) 
he elementary principles of valid re oning with emphasis on devel ping skill in using 
these { : 


i " 3 
Principles, introductory consideration of symbolic logic, the nature of a formal 


System. MTWTh 7:35-8:40 A.M 
PHYSICS 
11 Introductory Physics (3) 
N introduction to the 


tors; and the 
Donscience 


phenomena of light, heat, force. energy; introduction to vec 

properties of matter. This course may be taken as a terminal course by 

students who wish an introduction to the physical sciences. Prerequisite: 

igh school algebra and plane geometry. Material fee, $11. First half of nine-week 
term—ends July 17. Lecture and laboratory—MWF 1:10-4:30 P.M.; recitation—TT! 
1:10-3:00 P.M. 

2 Introductory Physics (3) 

Mechanics, wave-motion, and sound. Prerequisite: Physics 11 (or former Physics 5) 
j,alerial fee, $11. Second half of nine-week term—July 18-August 19, Lecture and 
aboratory MWF 1:10-4:30 P.M.: recitation—TTh 1:10-3:00 P.M. 

b 

13 Introductory Physics (3) 


mentary electricity and magnetism. Prerequisite: Physics 11. Students who have 
Complete; 


1 trigonometry may take this course concurrently with Physics 11. Material 
РМ $11. Lecture—TTh 6:10-7:00 P.M.; recitation and laboratory—MW 6:10-9:30 


] 


POLITICAL 
1 


SCIENCE* 


Introduction to Government* (3) 
Аад Principles and problems of political life: theories, forms, and processes of govern 
tion “м the l nited States and foreign countries. Attention is also given to interna- 
9 4! relations, MTWThF 10:10-11:00 A.M 


Ove ; w 3 ~ 
vernment of the United States* (3) 


а Structure, powers, and operation of the Federal Government: Congress, the Presi- 
T nt, and the Supreme Court; elections, political parties, and pressure groups. MTW 
:10-12:00 A.M. or MTWTh 7:10-8:15 P.M. 


* 


Six l 
10 n 
ча of first-group Political Science courses are prerequisite to all second-group courses 
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107 Problems in Modern Political Thought (3) 
Development of democratic political institutions and analysis of the main challenges to 
constitutional democracy in the 19th and 20th centuries. MTWTh 7:10-8:15 P.M. 


111 Introduction to Comparative Government and Politics (3) 
Government and politics of the principal constitutional democracies of Western Europe: 
Great Britain and France. MTWThF 9:10-10:00 A.M. 


121 The Constitution oj the United States (3) 
Judicial power of federal courts in constitutional interpretation. Emphasis on separa- 
tion of powers, federal-state relationships, and taxation. MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 
145 Political Parties and Politics (3) 
Organization and operations of political parties in the United States: major and minor 
parties, bosses and corruption, nominations and elections, influence on President and 


Congress. MTWThF 10:10-11:00 A.M. 


171 International Politics (3) 
Basic forces underlying the conduct of international relations and the formation of 
foreign policy: power politics, imperialism, collective security, and international со“ 
operation. MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 

172 International Organization: the United Nations (3) 


Development and current operation of international organization within the system of 
sovereign states with emphasis on the United Nations. MTWThF 11:10-12:00 A.M. 


177 Recent Trends in Latin American Politics and Government (3) 
Types of government, recent developments, and current political conditions in each of 
the twenty Latin American republics. MTWTh 7:10-8:15 P.M. 

181 International Law (3) 


Survey of the public law of nations with particular emphasis on the law of peace 
MTWTHhF 10:10-11:00 A.M. 


213 Readings in Comparative Government and Politics (3) 
Readings and group discussions on comparative political and administrative institu 
tions with attention to legislatures, the changing role of the executive, political paf 
ties, constitutional and totalitarian approaches to public management and public serf 
ice, the role of the military, etc. TTh 8:10-10:00 P.M. 


219 Reading Course in International Affairs (3) 
Reading and discussion of basic materials designed to stimulate investigation of prob 


lems in the nature and development of international law, politics, and organizatio™ 
TTh 8:10-10:00 P.M. 


281 Seminar: International Law and Relations (3) 
Research in the public law of nations, with special attention to problems of pacific sel 


tlement, sanctions, war, neutrality, and state jurisdiction, and to their political imp% 


cations. MW 8:10-10:00 P.M. 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


PSYCHOLOGY* 


1 General Psychology* (3) 
The fundamental principles underlying human behavior. MWTh 8:35-10:00 A.M. of 
MWTh 5:35-7:00 P.M. 

4 Psychology of Adjustment (3) К 
Processes involved in the total adjustment of the individual, with emphasis on soci? 
environment; development in the individual of adjustment techniques. MWTh 5: 


7:00 P.M. 


: h ва x ^ : 1 
* Psychology 1 із prerequisite to all other courses іп Psychology. Six credits in courses from 1 10 
are prerequisite to all courses from 101-200. 
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29 Child Psychology (3) 


^ genetic approach to the study of the child. Special emphasis is placed on the so 
cialization process, learning, and the child's view of the world. MWTh 11:10 А.М. i 
12:35 P.M. a 


10] Abnormal Psychology (3) 


1е causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of the various types of maladjustment 
and mental disorders. Prerequisite: 6 credits in psychology, or 3 credits in psychology 
and 6 credits in a biological science. MWTh 8:35-10:00 A.M. 
3 " . e 
118 Physiological Psychology (3) 
Structure, function, and phylogeny of receptors, nervous system, and effectors as me- 
“ators of behavior, including drives, learning, and emotions. MWTh 11:10 A.M.- 
12:35 РМ. 
X . ` А ^ 
129 Introduction to Counseling (3) 
Survey of the basic principles, techniques, and procedures as applied to vocational, 
educational, and personal counseling. MWTh 7:10-8:35 P.M. 
2 
г) ; т a 
131 Psychologie al Tests (3) 
^ survey of psychological tests and their more c« 
ernment, law, medicine, and education. Mater 
151 Social Psychology (3) 
The social foundations of attitudes and behavior. Individual adjustment to group situ 
ations, such as the family. school, fraternity, and occupation. The psychological basis 
of race prejudice, nationalism, and war. MWTh 5:35-7:00 P.M. 


156 Psychology of P 


ymmon uses in business, industry, gov 


ial fee, $7. MWTh 1:10-2:35 P.M. 


ropaganda and Public Opinion (3) 

б б x " . " . loto 
he PSychology of opinion formation, the measurement of opinion, the social deter- 
minants of attitudes, the psychological processes in propaganda, the bases of receptiv- 


ЧУ of propaganda, psychological warfare. MWTh 7:10-8:35 P.M. 


193. « ings i 9^ 
- 94, Readings in Psychology (3-3) 
Supervised readin 
ate majors, 


£s on specific topics in psychology, with conferences, for undergradu- 

Open only to seniors with 18 or more credits in psychology with a quality- 
Point index of 3.00 or higher. Permission of staff member under whom course is to be 
taken is necessary. Hours to be arranged. 

< : 

196 History and Systems of Psychology (3) 

Survey of the contemporary schools of psychology. Prerequisite: 12 credits in psy- 
chology. MWTh 7:10-8:35 Р.М. 

201 Seminar: 
"enera] 
Problems 


Advanced General Psy hology (3) 
review of the field for graduate students with an intensive study of selected 
* Required in all graduate programs. MW 1:10-3:00 P.M. 
90° 
202 Psychological Research 
equired of a 
chology and 


207-8 

207- , ' , ЕЧ 
"a Readings in Psychology for Graduate Students (3-3) 
PUpervised re vt 


Methods and Procedures (3) 
ill Master's candidates in psychology. Prerequisite: Experimental Psy- 
an elementary course in statistics. TTh 7:10-9:00 P.M. 


sta adings with conferences on specified topics in psychology. Permission of 
member under whom course is to be taken is necessary. Hours to be arranged. 
219 Sem; - 
‘ove паг: Clinical Psychology Psychotherapy (3) 
problem’ oretical principles underlying psychotherapy, techniques and procedures, and 


з of evaluation. TTh 7:10. 9:00 P.M. 
244 SUP 
ve e * . 
Тес} minar: Job Analysis and Evaluation (3) 
and pg for the development of work performed descriptions, qualifications analysis, 
ome demands specifications, The evaluations and classification of jobs for 
"e establishing wage structures. MW 7:10-9:00 P.M. : 
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281-82 Practicum in Counseling (3-3) 
Supervised practical instruction in agencies doing counseling. Prerequisite: graduate 
work in counseling. Admission by permission of the Chairman of the Department. 
Hours to be arranged. 
283-84 Practicum in Clinical Psychology (3-3) 
Supervised practical instruction in agencies doing clinical psychological work. Pre 
requisite: Psychology 212 and 233. Admission by permission of the Chairman of the 
Department. Hours to be arranged. 


20 


289 Seminar: Current Research and Theory in Psychology (3) 
A review and discussion of contemporary research and theory in some advanced and 
specialized field of psychological study, by leaders in the field. The specific topic will 
be announced in the Schedule of Classes. MW 7:10-9:00 P.M. 


295-96 Research in Psychology (arr.) 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 


100 огу j . 0 9 
299—300 Thesis (3—3) 


COURSE OFFERED IN NINE-WEEK EDUCATION SESSION 


121 Educational Psychology* (3) 

Advanced course in educational psychology. June 17 to 21: lecture and conf« rence] 
late afternoon; small group discussions and field work—evening. June 24 to July 3 
roup discussions and field work—afternoon. 


CounsE OFFERED IN ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 


145 Principles of Human Relations (3) 


A basic course in the psychological principles underlyin 


ying human relations. TTh 6 16 
8:15 P.M 


RELIGION 


10 The New Testament (3) 
A study of the literature of the New Testament from the standpoint of occasion, рй 
pose, dominant ideas, and permanent values. Special emphasis on the approach, # 


structure l MWF 8:35-10:00 A.M. 


1 the significance of the Gospels and 


59 History of Religion (3) 
Primitive and ancient national religions; Confucianism 


Cl " Les 
ind > itoism—their historical set 


ind culture. MWF 11:10 A.M.-12:35 P.M 
60 History of Religion (3) 


Judaism, Christianity, and Islam nalysis of their origin, evolution, and cont трогай 
tatu IWTh 5:35-7:00 P.M 


122 Christian Ethics and Modern Society (3) 
[he nature and principles of the Christian life as dé veloped by the Christian cof 


nunity; problems of personal conduct; the application of the Christian star dard 
family, social, and economic institutions. TWTh 7:10-8:35 P.M. 


( : ) ‚р › 
91-92 Readings and Research (3-3) 


Investigation of special problems in the history of religion. Hours to be arranged. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) | 


Concurrent registration for another mornin r afternoon course is not permitted 
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ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES* 


FRENCH 
1-2 First-year French (3-3) 


› iati e : детп French nrose Aural t 
Pronunciation, grammar, composition, reading of modern French prose. Aura 


eft : ta VA RO й р 
Ing, oral practice in electronic language workshop. Full year course: credit will е 
given for French 1 until French 2 is completed. Workshop fee, $6 for cach — 
Second half begins July 15. Lecture—M TWThF 8:10-10:00 A.M. or MTWTh : 
8:00 P.M.. н 


we rkshop to be arranged. 


9 > 
2—4 Second 


y ә 9 
-year French (3-3) | . | 
Advanced grammar and composition, reading in modern French prose, introdi 


t 
French civilization, 


Wear کے‎ орна 60е 
Aural training, oral practice in electronic language wor )p 


Workshop fee, $6 for each half.t F ull-year course: credit will not be given f r French 
3 unti] French 4 is completed. Prerequisite: French 1-2 or two vears of high school 
French, 


Second half begins July 15. Lecture— MTWTHF 8:10-9:00 and 10:10-11:00 
т MTWThF 6:10-8:00 P.M.; workshop—to be arrange 


9- 10 French 


› . 
rerequisite: 


AM, ; ‹ 


; ^ » 29 
Conversation and Composition (3-3) ; 
French 4 or the equivalent and permission of i t 


half begins July 15. MTWThF 8:10-10:00 A.M. 
49 French Reading 
Primari] 
admitted 
ate studer 


f / + - 2 
zs for Nonmajor Students (3) 
Y for graduate students preparing for reading examinations. [ ni 
only with specific permission of the instructor. No academic cre 


its. MTWTRF 6:10-7:00 P.M. 


Bn n ; 

130 Contemporary French Literature (3) VPE 
) і 2 1 venort \ VThl 
Surrealism in poetry and the novel. Lectures, discussions, and ref . MIV 


6:10-7:00 P.M, 


SPANISH 
l-2 First-ye ar Spanish (3-3) 


Pronunciation, srammar, composition, reading of modern Spanish prose. Aural | 
"8 oral practice in electronic language workshop. Full.year course: credit will no 
6 given for Spanish 1 until Spanish 2 is completed. Workshop fee, $6 for each half. 
15. Lecture—MTWTHF 8:10-10:00 A.M. or MTWTHF 6:1 


3. workshop—to be arranged. 


9-4 Second-year Spanish (3-3) 
Advanceq grammar 

Ispanic civi] 
Work 
ish 3 


Schoo] 


and composition, reading of modern Spa 


ization. Aural training, oral practice in electronic 
shop fee, $6 for ег 
until Spanish 4 


worksho 


ach half.* Full-year course: credit will not be given f r Sı 
is completed. Prerequisite: Sp ish 1 2 or two years of 
Spanish, Second half begins July 15. Lecture— MTWThF 8:10-9:00 and 1 
A.M.; or MTWThF 6:10-8:00 P.M.: workshop—to be 


( 
J- - { )S Panish 


rere 


half | 


anis 


: i 
arranged. 


Conversation and Composition (3-3) 
Tuisite: Spanish 4 or the equivalent and permission of 


Zins July 15. MTWThF 8:10 10:00 A.M. 
158 Spanish. 


the instructor. Se 


American Literature since 1918 (3) 


16 Spani i А ; ture lateral read 
i : Spanish-American literature of the contemporary period. Lectures, collate al read 
T 


E reports, and class analysis of important works. MTWThF 6:10-7:00 P.M. 


^ sec- 
Change in workshop section requires 


* 
A Sty а М 2 | { ] ntering tu- 
he dardized Placement examination administered at registration is required of all en y ng stu 
o; Wish to Continue in college the language begun in high school. Upon сошріейоп of the ex 
des assignment is made to the appropriate course, with credit assigned on the usual b: i 
d on ;"Eistering for Frenc h 1-2 or 3-4 or Spanish 1-2 or 3-4 must register for one lectu 
ne work 
u vor 
Bular drop, 


kshop section for each half of the course. 


sap from the Department. 
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SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


1-2 First-year Russian (3-3) 
Beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, with graded readin| 
oral drill, and written practice. Full-year course: credit will not be given for Russia 
1 until Russian 2 is completed. Workshop fee, $6 for each half.* Second half begin 
July 15. Lecture—MTWThF 6:10-8:00 P.M.; workshop—to be arranged. 


109-10 Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) 
Developing proficiency in oral and written expression. Prerequisite: Russian 10. Sd 


ond half begins July 15. MTWTh 5:55-8:00 P.M. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY} 


SOCIOLOGY 


2 Man, Culture, and Society II (3) 
Development of culture and personality, the impact of groups and institutions on тај 
social behavior. A survey of the fields within sociology. MTWThF 10:10-11:00 АЈ 
133 The Family (3) 
Historical development of the family as a social institution, parent-child relatiol 
family problems, disorganization and divorce, and family reorganization. MTWTI 
11:10-12:00 A.M. 
226 Problems of Underdeveloped Areas (3) 
Characteristics and problems of underdeveloped areas; the interrelationship of def 


graphic, economic, social, and cultural factors; measures and techniques to introdf 
cultural changes. Hours to be arranged. 


295-96 Research (arr.) 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


1 Man, Culture, and Society I (3) | 
The physical evaluation of man, and the origins and development of culture, includi 
1 survey of the topic divisions of the field. MTWTh 7:10-8:15 P.M. 


153 Psychological Anthropology (3) 
The relevance of psychoanalytic 'and learning theories to the cross-cultural study 
personality. Cultural determinants of personality formation and mental hea! 
MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 

285-86 Research (arr.) 
Hours to be arranged. 


289-90 Thesis (3-3) 6 
SPANISH 
See Romance Languages and Literatures page 39 
9 


* Students ج تمسق ب‎ 1 for Spanish 1-2 or 3-4 or Russian 1-2 or 9-10 must register for one е4 
section and one workshop section for each half of the course. Change in workshop section гед 
regular drop-add slip from the Department. |, 

t Anthropology 1 and Sociology 2 combine to make a year course which is prerequisite to all 
courses in Sociology and Anthropology. 
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SPEECH 
A Speech C linic 


Individual or group lessons, without academic credit, for such speech difficulties as 


Isping, cleft palate, articulatory problems, and stuttering. Fee: for individual lesson 
| l; for group lesson, $4. Hours to be arranged 


B American S 


peech for Foreign Students (3) 
ass limited to foreign born students. Instruction in the formation of the sounds of 
Spoken English, with emphasis on rhythm and inflection. The International Phonetic 


Alphabet is used, Analysis of individual voices through recordings. Recording fee, 
$5. MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 


l Effective Speaking (3) i 
reparation and delivery of extempore speeches, developing confidence and poise, body 
and voice control; selecting and organizing material. Recording fee, $2. МТҮТЬЁ 
10:10-11:00 A.M. or MTWTh 5:55-7:00 РМ. 
ll Voice and Diction (3) 


eveloping ease, naturalness, and clarity in the speaking voice. Analysis of individual 
Voices through recordings. Phonetic approach to the study of sounds of English and 


ДЫ speech. Recording fee, $4. MTWThF 10:10-11:00 A.M. or MTWTh 
32 Oral Reading (3) 


Reading to others; theory and practice in the problems of interpreting the printed 


Page. Prerequisite: Speech 11. Recording fee, $2. MTWThF 9:10-10:00 A.M. 
101 Voice and Phonetics (3) 
The International Phonetic 


Alphabet and its applications to the student’s own speech 
also its application to such fields as theater, public speaking, speech 
: radio, television, and foreign languages. Prerequisite: Speech 11. Re- 
cording fee, $4. MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 


12] Group Disc 


Improvement ; 
Correction, 


ussion and Conference Leadership (3) 

lé process of thinking and problem solving in committees and small groups, and the 
thet ods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: 6 hours of speech or 

Ра le permission of the instructor. MTWThF 11:10-12:00 A.M. 

177 Clinical Pr 
“Upervised ca 
-olumbia Cri; 
Tepeated f 

Instructor. 

Or . 

M Clinica] Practice in Hearing Therapy (1) р 74 
Upervised case work with persons handicapped with hearing losses—the University 

of A, Clinic, the Washington Hearing Society, and the Veterans Administration Audi- 

ogy Clinic Tis Sowia may be repeated for a total of 3 semester hours. Prerequi- 

05 2 and permission of instructor, Hours to be arranged. 


esearch in Speech and Hearing (arr.) 
rranged. 


hesis (3-3) 


actice in Speech Therapy (1) 

se work in remedial speech—the University Speech Clinic, District of 

opled Children's Society, and Public School system. This course may be 

Or a total of 6 semester hours. Prerequisite: Speech 176 and permission of 
Hours to be arranged. 


Course OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAM 


JULY 1 ro Jury 30 


or 
09 ۰ 
Degtildhood Aphasia (4) 
sig 1 : / | | 
4 soci d to acquaint speech therapists and teachers of exceptional children with the 
logica] on Method of therapy; background lectures dealing with neurological, psycho- 


» and psychiatric aspects of language disorders in children; comparison of cur- 
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rent theories and practices in therapy. Observation and clinical practice with classe 
of aphasic children at the Children's Hospital School for Aphasic Children. Pf 
requisite: Undergraduate degree in speech and hearing, special education, or allie 


fields. MTWThF 9:00 A.M.-3:00 P.M. 


Нісн SCHOOL SPEECH INSTITUTE* 


June 24 то Aucust 2 
Public Speaking 
The fundamental principles and practice of public speaking. Emphasis on develoj 
ing a sense of communication, poise, vocal and physical control, and in basic skills Î 
the organization and development of ideas for informative, persuasive, and social speed 
purposes, Frequent and regular practice in the preparation and delivery of shof 
speeches. MTWThF 12:10-1:00 P.M. 


Voice Improvement 3 
H . . . $ . Lo P & "Td / ole 
Emphasis on developing characteristics of effective use of voice for speech. M 
analysis to provide improvement in control and use of pitch, rate, force, and quali 


Attention given to problems of articulation and pronunciation. Application throuf 
practice to oral reading, speaking, and acting. MTWThF 11:10-12:00 A.M. 
Workshop in Forensics | 
The study and practice of debating, parliamentary law, oratory, and group discussid 
The National High School debate and discussion topics form the basis for study, 
inalysis, research methods, case construction, and practice in debate and discussi 
techniques. Attention given to preparation and delivery of orations suitable for sul 
contests as "I Speak for Democracy," “The American Legion Oratorical Contests," al 
ther competitions sponsored in area high schools. TTh 1:30-3:30 P.M. 
Workshop in Theater 
The study and practice of acting, play production, scenery, lighting, and make 


Application to the dramatic monologue and arena style production of one-act pla 
and scenes from three-act dramas. MW 1:30-3:30 P.M. 


STATISTICS} 


51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics} (3) 4 
Survey of elementary principles and procedures for presenting, analyzing, and c 
préting statistical data; consideration of characteristic values; measures of variabil 
sampling processes, index numbers, time series analysis, and simple correlation. к 
requisite: one entrance unit in algebra. Laboratory fee, $9. Lecture—TTh 10: 


11:50 A.M.; laboratory—MW 10:10-11:50 A.M. 


104 Statistics in Psychology and Education 1 (3) | 
Introductory study of statistical techniques necessary for application of statistics | 
search problems in psychology 1 education. Laboratory fee, $9. Lecture 


10:10-11:50 A.M.; laboratory—T Th 10:10-11:50 A.M. 


105 Statistics in Psychology and Education II (3) E 
Advanced study of statistical techniques necessary for an application of statistic? 
research problems. 


Analysis of variance, correlation techniques, chi-square арры 1 
tions, and sampling theory. Prerequisite: Statistics 53. Laboratory fee, $9. Lectu 


TTh 1:10-2:50 P.M.; laboratory—MW 1:10-2:50 P.M. 


107 Statistics for Engineers (3) he 1 
Simple probability models, discrete and continuous distributions, sampling, hypo 


* Tuition for two courses and one workshop—$75.00 Tuition for additional workshop 
Registration day—Monday, June 24 ~~ 

Courses in this program do not carry college credit : it M 

t Of first-group courses, Statistics 51, 53, and 91 are related in their subject matter, and credi iin 
for only one of the three may be applied toward a degree. 


Statistics 91 is for Statistics majors, for students in engineering and in the biological and ph я 


е 
sciences 
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testing and estimation, nonparametric tests. Emphasis on engineering applications. 
rerequisite : differential and integral calculus. MW 5:30-8:00 P.M. or TTh 5:30- 

8:00 P.M. 

7 8 t T/ А 

ЧЕ Analysis of Variance I (3) 

t = analysis of variance to segregate factors producing significant variation; a method 

с estimate experimental error, multiple classifications, Latin Square, Greco-Latin 

e, factorials ; an introduction to model theory. Applications are stressed. Pre- 
*quisite: Statistics 9]. Laboratory fee, $9. Lecture— TTh 6:10-7:50 P.M.; laboratory 


—MW 6:10 7:50 Р.М. 
1 


vo Introduction to Mathematical Probability (3) 

robability distributions. Bayes’ theorem and postulate, Bernoulli’s theorem and its ex- 
perimental verification, mathematical expectation, laws of large numbers, limit theo- 
E ems. Prerequisite: differential and integral calculus. MW 5:30-8:00 P.M. 
491 Seminar: Problems in Mathematical Statistics (3) 

MW 6:10-8:00 P.M. 


Courses OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


lus; iri E ; 
п addition to the regular courses announced above the 1 niversity offers the fol- 
OWing courses 


8 in statistics for students enrolled in the special programs. 
19 The Bases о] Statistical Decision Making (3) 


0 : ^ . ^ : h 
to oe in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Program only. Introduction 
te technic 


Includ uques of decision making, with emphasis on applications rather than theory. 
NS udes: binomial distribution, normal distribution, Type I and II errors, estimation, 
esearch methodolo 


£y, and problems of inference. 
120 Principles of Statistical Analysis (3) 
va ies in the Air Force Advanced Management Program only. Introduction to 
xd à ? concepts of statistical analysis, measures of central tendency, dispersi: n, nor 
Stribution, basic Statistical inference including estimation and testing hypotheses. 


ZOOLOGY 


BIOLOGY* 
i2. Introductory Biology* + (4-4) 
Pye” Plant Sciences (4)—section B: June 18 to July 17, MTWThF 6:10-10:00 
Biol, wen A: July 18 to August 19, MTWThF 1:10-5:00 Р.М. i eee 
PM 8y —Animal Sciences (4)—section A: June 18 to July 17, MTWThF 1:10-5:00 
This ction B, July 18 to August 19, MTWThF 6:10-10:00 P.M. . 
the trang is designed to provide the nonscience student with an understanding of 
aspect Soe and to serve as a basis for those who may wish to continue in some 
Course 9! biology. It is the introductory course leading to all second- and third-group 
58 In botany and zoology, and is taught jointly by the staff members of the two 
with eith , Designed to be taken in either sequence: students may start the course 
ither Biology 1 or Biology 2. Material fee, $10 for each half. 


x : ZOOLOGY* 
^ ved Physiology (3) 
7:35 pMamental physiology of protoplasm. Prerequisite: Chemistry 12. MWF 6:10- 


Histology (3) 


An j А / 

ее, “production to the microscopical anatomy of normal tissues and organs. Material 

7:10-9:00 pM MW 7:10-8:00 P.M.; laboratory—MW 8:10-10:00 P.M., TTh 
rat 

iol 


I ogy 1-2; 5 $.» a 2 2 
+ tutor, 2 ds Prerequisite to all second-group courses in Zoology, except by permission of the 
i inte 
T 
ster in eii partmenta] course 


е offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology. Students may 
T department, 
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295 Research (3) 
Investigation of special problems. Hours to be arranged. 
209 Thesis (3) 
Hours to be arranged. 
LAW 
First SESSION 
= с 
June 11 то Jurv 25 í 


115 Contracts I (4) 
Mutual assent, offer and acceptance, consideration, parol evidence rule, Statute 
Frauds, third party beneficiaries, assignments, conditions. MTWThF 5:50-7:40 Р.М! 


As 


202 Administrative Law (3) 
The position of the administrative process in the separation of powers, including [ 
status of administrative personnel, administrative hearings, judicial scrutiny of adm 
istrative action, discretion, and rule-making—particularly as relating to federal adm 
istrative agencies. MTThF 5:50-7:40 P.M. 

215 Civil Procedure (4) $ 
Pleadings, discovery, joinder, forms of trial and related proof problems. Emphasis 2 


on Federal Rules of Civil Procedure and other modern codes. MTWThF 9:10-11 
A.M. or MTWThF 5:50-7:40 P.M. 


235 Domestic Relations (2) 
Marriage, annulment, and divorce; adoption and custody of children; economic 1 
tions; MTWThF 12:10-1:00 P.M. 

243 Federal Jurisdiction (2) 
Constitutional and statutory origins of federal courts, cases arising under the laws 89; 
the Constitution, diversity of citizenship, jurisdictional amount, removal procedure # 
jurisdiction, limitations on federal jurisdiction, state and federal conflicts, substan 
law applied by federal courts. MTWThF 11:10-12:00 A.M. 

285 Trusts and Estates I (3) 
An integrated view of considerations (other than tax) in noncommercial transfer 
wealth at death or during life with emphasis on the drafting of documents best 8 
to achieve the wishes of the property owner and meet the needs of his family. Dist 
tion and administration of intestate estates; formal requirements for execution of V 


AS 


N 


and trusts; revocation and alteration; grounds for contest; limits on testamentary Й 
dom. MTThF 5:50-7:40 P.M. 29 

309 Conflict of Laws (3) : 
Legal problems arising from occurrences transcending state or national boundaf 
jurisdiction; foreign judgments; constitutional influences; theoretical bases of с 
of law principles and their application to specific fields, including torts, contr 
property, family law, administration of estates, and business associations, Sectio® 
MTW 9:10-11:00 A.M. and ThF 9:10-10:00 A.M. Section B: MTThF 5:504 37 
P.M. 

330 Federal Antitrust Laws (3) 
Restraints of trade at common law and under Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890, Fed! 
Trade Commission and Clayton Acts by mergers, monopolies, price-fixing agree 
trade associations, exclusive-dealing agreements, tie-in sales, and trade boycotts: f 
ents and copyrights under antitrust laws. MTThF 5:50-7:40 P.M. 


23 
SECOND SESSION | 
Jury 29 ro SEPTEMBER 11 23; 


116 Contracts II (2) | 
Scope of protection afforded contracts; specific performance of contracts othef 
land transactions. MT 5:50-8:05 P.M. 
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150 Real Property (4) 
Historica] backerc 
and curtesy; land 
common law 


und of the law of estates and conveyancing; types of estates; dower 
lord and tenant relationship; concurrent estates; future — ай 
and after Statute of Uses; Rule against Perpetuities; incidents of divided 
Ownership, as waste; natural rights. MTWThF 5:50-7:40 P.M. 
201 Agency (2) 

Master and servant (st 


; Te 
atus of agent), respondeat superior, nature of agency relation, 
atus g 

actual 


. : : ; ыб. : orized transac 
authority, parties (disclosed and undisclosed principal), unauthorized transac 
tions, notice, notification, ThF 5:50-8:05 P.M. 


) M > 
19 Commercial Paper (3) . 


j 5 he Negotiable Instr 
ills of exchange, promissory notes and checks, especially under the Ne gotiable Instru 
ments Law, MTThF 5:50-7:40 РМ. 
T ~ 
30 Conveyances (2) 
Сопуеуапсез, 


recording; easements, profits, covenants, and equitable servitudes; a 
verse 


Possession and user, MTW ThF 12:10-1:00 P.M. 
40 Evidence (4) 


Unctions of court and jury; qualifications and examination of witnesses; opinion, 
relevance evid 


levancy, and scientific evidence; proof of writing; application of the hearsay rule 

MTWTHF 9:10-11:00 A.M. o MTWTHF 5:50-7:40 P.M. 

ol Insurance (2) '"WThF 
he insurance device in life, property, and other risks. MTWThF 1 

70 "uv * J К 

9 Taxation. Federal Income (3) 


: ap^ : Y. inel EC I "ross in 
ntive provisions of federal income tax, including concept of gross 


:10-1:00 P.M. 


Б ain 1ixation 20r 
tome, limitations on allowable deductions, problems of capital gains taxation, f th. 
; 1 х ai спе the tion e 
taxable exchanges of property, basis proble ms, provisions poe ung ; -~ E З ; 
amily, and Principles of income tax accounting. MTThF 5:50-7:40 P.M. 
36 


Trust and Estates II (3) 
n integrate 
Wealth at dea 
achieve the w 
Provisions in wills and trusts: common problems of construction; future interests ques 
lions j ) 


А 
ncommercial transfers of 
і i i i locument > ited to 
th or during life with emphasis on the drafting of documents be ae m" 
rishes of the property owner and meet the needs of his family. ispositi 


d view of considerations (other than tax) in n 


P ncluding class gifts, powers of appointment, and limits imposed by Rule сутш 
Hine tuities, etc.; problems of administration of estates and trusts pe € 
Hons to Principal or income, investments, powers to manage, sell, etc. ; учкул - ТТЕ 
c upervised practice in drafting is included. Prerequisite to Law 286: Law 285. MTTh 


9:50-7:40 P.M. 


Unfair Trade Practici $ 


› 
>) 


К п air trade practices at common law and under statutes: trade marks, trade name 5; 
Opyright law; misappropriation of ideas; protection of c mpetitors. and с nsumer 
аб false advertising under Federal Trade Commission Act; resale price mainte- 
ance ^ 


à `ТҺЕ 5:50- 
p der state Fair Trade Acts: scellanec business practices. MTThF 5:50 
7:40 PM State Fair Trade Act ; miscellaneous business ү 
E. 
0 Restitution (2) 
emedieg at law 
on the conce 


and in equity for restitution of benefits conferred, « popa 


Pt of unjust enrichment. MTWThF 11:10-12:00 A.M. 


l'HIRTEEN-WEEK SESSION 


У June 11 то SEPTEMBER 11 

Convey ances (2) ` 
тег уеуапсе >“ _ recording; easements, profits, covenants, and equitable servitu es; ad 

ча Possession and adverse user; zoning and other land controls. W 0-8:05 P.M 


; H . ind inat ng into the 
aspects of equity considered in earlier courses, and inquir 0 


juri | ] f lected r lems ir ty: is 
У Jurisprudence through analysis of selected problems in equity 
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torical development of equity, including problems of merger of law and equity: usé 
equity jurisdiction offensively and defensively, including multi-party actions, injul 
tion of executive and legal actions, and equitable abstention; emphasis on the fashit 
ing of equitable remedies. W 5:50-8:05 P.M. 


270 Legislation (2) 
The legislative process and roles of various participants in the process; operation 
the United States Congress and state legislatures, including fact finding, organizatii 
and procedure; problems of statutory interpretation. W 5:50-8:05 P.M. 

359 Patent Law (2) 
Origin and nature of patents, patentable subject matter, classes of patents, novel 


utility, invention, patent claims and their interpretation, acts constituting infringemé 
correction of patents, W 5:50-8:05 P.M. 


EDUCATION 
NiNE-WEEK SEsSION—JUNE 17 To AucusT 16 
First BLock—June 17 TO JULY 5 


108B Human Development, Learning, and Teaching (3) 
(Formerly Education 109-10) 
For the general student as well as the prospective teacher. Principles of еей 
teaching based on an understanding of human development and the nature of learn} 
Prerequisite: Psychology 22 or 121. А six-week course—June 17 to July 26: lectuf 
MW 6:40-9:00 P.M.; conference 6:00-6:40 P.M. (days to be arranged). 


112 Educational Measurement* (3) 
Scope, needs, services to students, selection and construction of teacher-made t$ 
interpretation of tests for evidence purposes. Prerequisite: Education 108 апі" 
June 17 to 21: lecture—late afternoon; small group discussions and field work 
ning. June 24 to July 5: lecture and conference—morning; small group discuss 
and field work—afternoon. 


117 Elementary School Science* + (3) 
For teachers. Content, methods, materials, and activities essential in the eleme 
school curriculum. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123 or teaching experience. # 
17 to 21: lecture—late afternoon; small group discussions and field work—evem 
June 24 to July 5: lecture and conference—morning; small group discussions an 


| 
work—afternoon. 


216 Education of Slow-learning Children* { (3) 
Identification, nature, and needs of slow-learning elementary and junior high " | 
children. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment of learning difficulties. June 17 0 
lecture—late afternoon; small group discussions and field work—evening. June 
July 5: lecture and conference—morning; small group discussions and field W 
afternoon. ] 


219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures* 
Current classroom practices with particular emphasis on ways of planning, unit id 
ing, techniques in discipline; individual and group evaluation techniques, res 

for learning, providing for individual differences. June 17 to 21: lecture late 11 

noon; small group discussions and field work—evening. June 24 to July 5: lecture 

conference—morning; small group discussions and field work—afternoon. 


221 Early Childhood Education* 1 (3) А 
The philosophy and principles underlying the teaching of four to seven yea! а 
Emphasis is on organization, equipment, methods, and materials for promoti 


* A workshop course requiring the full daytime attention of enrollees. Concurrent registrati? ü 
another course scheduled in morning or afternoon not permitted E ` 
t This course may not be taken by students who have completed or plan to enroll in Educatio® 
t Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation. 
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growth needs of young children. 


discussions and field work 
morning ; 


ae š . Fe (9 
245 School and Community* їз (9) 
The school as 


June 17 to 21: lecture late afternoon; smal] group 
evening. June 24 to July 5: lecture and conference— 
small group discussions and field work—afternoon. 


an important member of a team of social agencies that builds the I 
munity, June ]7 to 21: lecture—late afternoon: small group discussions and field 


Work—evening, June 24 to July 5: lecture and conference—morning ; small group dis 
cussions and field work 
255 Secondary Education* t (3) 


o 
| , Pass ту e 
Curse Proposals for the improvement of secondary education. June 17 to 21: lecture 
and conference 


late afternoon; small group discussions and field work evening. 
une 24 to July 5 [ 


liscussions and feld 
2: lecture and conference morning; small group discussions and field 
Work—afternoon, 


257 Occupational and Educational Information* t (3) 
(Formerly Psychology 229) 
Designed to acqua; 
and educational 
OF collecting, 
lecture anc 
ning, 


aiternoon, 


aint vocational and educational counselors with the basic ос cups 
information necessary in counseling. Sources of data and tecl u 
analyzing, and disseminating for purposes of guidance. June 17 to 21: 
1 conference late afternoon; small group discussions and field work—eve 


- . A д т li > i е 
June 24 te July 5: lecture and conference. “morning; small group discussion 
and field work- 


ques 


afternoon. 

жй Ў 

Psy hology 121 
4 dvanced c 
late afterno 
group 


Educational Psychology* (3) 
ourse in educational psychology. June 17 to 21: lecture and conference 


1 ї е 2 5: 
on; small group discussions and field work evening. June 24 to July 5 
discussions and field work—afternoon. 


SECOND Brock July 8 ro Jury 26 


108A Human Development, Learning. and Teaching* (3) 
(Formerly Education 109-10) 

* general student 

ng based on an un 

Terequisite: 

“iscussiong an 


as well as the prospective teacher. Principles of effective 
lerstanding of human development and the nature of learning. 
Psychology 22 or 121. 

d field work—afternoon. 


Com he p А y oF ; 
> Tea hing of Reading in the Elementary School* + (3) 
"7 ASIC course in methods, 
SleMentary schoo 
eXperience, 
Work—afte 


Lecture and conference morning; small group 


techniques, materials, and activities esse ntial to a good 
1 reading program. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123 or teaching 


" : ضا‎ s ly 
Lecture and conference—morning; small group discussions and field 
rnoon, 


| н 
16 Elementary Sc 
For teachers, Content, 


an 
Choo] Curriculum. 
"ecture ; 


hool Social Studies* + (3) 

methods, materials, and activities essential in the elementary 
Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123 or teaching experience. 
ind conference morning; small group discussions and field work—afternoon. 


Mary School Arithmetic* + (3) Ё. 
y teachers, Content, methods, materials, and activities essential in the elementary 
Schoo] curriculum. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123 or teaching experience. 
*cture ànd conference morning; small group discussions and field work—afternoon. 
38 Teach: s с... 
For Caching Social Studies* (3) 
› ч 


y teri j 
9r year students and experienced teachers, Content, methods, materials, and 
S 


nadia Prerequisite: Education 108, 123, 131, and 24 semester 
* 


Aw 
Other eShop Course re 
tT his تس‎ scheduled 


hours of social 


quiring the full daytime attention of enrollees, Concurrent 
j^ morning or afternoon not permitted. 


Tequisi may not be taken by students who have completed or plan to enroll in Education 111 
This te: adequate professional pci: 


ra ; ` 1 in Education 123 
Ormer]y ШҮ may not be taken by students who have completed or plan to enroll in Educat 


registration for 


21), 
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studies. Lecture and conference—m« rning; small group discussions and field work? 


afternoon. 
205 The Curriculum* t (3) 


For experienced teachers. Curriculum foundations and issues; 
small group discussions а 


comparison of сїй 


riculum patterns. Lecture and conference—morning ; 
field work—afternoon. 


995 Elementary School Reading* 1 (3) 
Developmental and remedial approaches to reading 


problems. Demonstrations 
the classroom teacher 


and the readi 


diagnostic and corrective techniques used by 1 
group discussM 


specialist or supervisor. Lecture and conference—morning ; small 
and field work—afternoon. 
243 Human Relations in the Classroom* { (3) | 


lationships between learner 8 


Principles and practices involved in interpersonal re 
‹ 


teacher and among learners. Lecture and conference—morning ; small group 


cussions and field work afternoon. 
256 Secondary Education* $ (3) 


Current problems in each of the subject-matter 
morning; small group discussions and field work 


fields. Lecture and conferend 


afternoon. 


THIRD BLock—]urv 29 то AUGUST 16 I 


113 Elementary School Art* (3) 
For undergraduates in the elements 
requisite: Psychology 1 and 22. Material fee, $4.50. Lecture and conference 
ing; small group discussions and field work—afternoon. 

‹ 

114 Elementary School Music* (3) , 


For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum. : 
Lecture and conference—morning ; laboratory 


ary school curriculum. Materials and methods. 


mé 


Materials and methods. 


requisite: Psychology 1 and 22. 
field work—afternoon. 


Г 
123A Society and the School# (3) | 
(Formerly Education 121-22) i 
For the general student as well as the prospective teacher. Historical and social 
velopment of education at local, national, and international levels; cooperation $ 
school with other community agencies; functions of school personnel. Lecture! 
conference—morning; small group discussions and field work—afternoon. 
128 Children’s Literature* t (3) 
For teachers. Exploring and evaluating the newer books for children and the $ 


dren's classics, understanding the contribution of literature in child development 


preciating children's original expressions. Prerequisite Psychology 1 and 22. 
and conference—morning; small group discussions ar | field work—afternoon. 


231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures* X (3) 


Survey of current classroom practices with particular atte 


as teacher-pupil planning, group procedures, pupil security, initiatory and کسان‎ 
activities, individual and group evaluation techniques; teaching aids, etc.; rev 


recent literature. Lecture and conference—morning ; small group discussions an 
work—afternoon. 2 


‚топ to selected topici f 


241 Education of the Gifted* t (3) » 
For the classroom teacher. Nature and discovery of giftedness; provisions v 
gifted in regular classes; experimental projects. Lecture and conference -m0 

Е 


small group discussions and field work—afternoon 


* A workshop course requiring the full daytime attention of enrollees. Concurrent registr? 


another course scheduled in morning or afternoon not permitted. 
+ This course may not be taken by students who have completed or plan to enroll in I 
1 Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation 
2* This course may not be taken by students who have comp 


дисә 


e 
jleted or plan to enroll in Educa! 
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7 1* + (3) 
217 1 $, ersonnel ‘ 
2 Administration oj School Perso 


) ems o I stratio: € є ге ve service of ste 
r ted recti ic I 
^ >d to more ef 

^ 1 f administ: n a 11 

niques and prob ё 


pers oÜnnel Lec 1 
M € e pe 8 re iscussions ıd field we ГК 
liscussic ns and 

i | Up disc 

] nference morning; small g I 

> ге and co 
or ы Jcture а 

a fternoon. 


'8 AUGUST 1 
SIX-WEEK Session—JuLy 8 TO 


123В Society and the School+ (3) 


А 
і and social de 
1—22) istorical and & 
F (Formerly Educ anon x^ ry tl prospective teac her. Hist rical 
ý ` as the pr 
‘or the general student as well a | 
i ‘a ationa 
velopment of education at loc: l, na 


1 rati f the 
] international levels; el. TTh 6.40-9.00 
1, апа Internationa: inel 1 6: : 
4 ecl 1 personnel. 
hool with otl mmunity agencies; functions of scho І 
School with ot ıer comm 7 "5 : алаг 
.М.; two conference hours to be arrange F 
t (3 i TWThF 
1 ‘ducationt (3) education. MTWT 
217 Philosophy of Educationt 9 a personal philosophy of educati 
Jesigned to help students formulate : ' arranged. 
8:00-9.00 A.M.: two conference hours to be г ج‎ 
! 7 T (3) 
‘ > o . tE ^ ;ducationi ‘ 
229 Administration of Eleme ntary Ec Admin — 
y А amd administrators. Admi activities, handling supy ; 
nc uctionenced teachers тоб а learning and teac ung ac е 2—2 mmunity life. 
: A “are тап earning and :hool and commur 
Instructional ob ectives, organizing = : integrating school : iference 
and qim pec Б, the building, ne eg 1:00-2:00 P.M.; two conferer 
, Maint: : ' :00-2: 
Emphasis upon guide lines to action. M 
hours to be arranged. 


233 Audio-vis 


tration as a means of achieving 
istration g 


y l'ont 3 : - se materials; 
ual Educationt 197 slection evaluati n, and use of : lio-visual 

Role of audio-visual materials in learning; selec mair tenance, and use of au н кет е 

22 : - ; 1 ага eration, maintena > * two con I 

administrative problems in the care, а $7. MW 6:40-9:00 P.M.; tw 

materials and equipment. Material fee, $7. 

lours to be arranged, a 

las 2 1 f 

- s . ] ч ж 1 (5) nstructional staff, 

51 Guidance in Secondary Schools ices to students, the instructiona 

Scope; needs; organization of the program; services 

and the administration : 


5:40-9:00 P.M.; tw 
1 needed for the program. MW 6:4 
> personnel nee 
Conference hours to be arranged. 


98 Techniques of Counseling (5) 
(Formerly Psychology 2928) 


Intensive Study of the educational 
seling interviews. Specific B 1 257 may 
Problems will be discussed. al cases Education 253 and c: zm 
including Education 253 and 257. In —1- yy 10:10 A.M.; two conference 
e taken Concurrently with 258. MTWTHF 9:10-10:10 A. 

to be arranged, 
11 The Teacher а 
Survey course f 


ә ssses 1пүО d in coun- 
] ychologic al proce t inve x‘ a On ч 
and r nol al ~ m 
sel = ы ] lucational, and personal counse E 
| > ocational, ed апо 
types of у X М ; Á ie 
Prerequisite: 12 semest 8 


testing and guidance, 
testir 


urs 
iou 


e Adn inistration* | (9) 
nd School Ac min 


і rid 
ini Zducation and world 
ive ad trator& Educ: 1 or 
spective administr nn s 
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295A Educational Research Methods and Procedures (3) 
1 of all Master of Arts candidates following Plan 2. Knowledge of elementa? 
MTWThF 9:10-10:10 A.M.; two conference hours to be arrange 


Require 
statistics required. 
295B Educational Research Methods and Procedures (3) 
Required of all Master of Arts candidates following Plan 
statistics required. MTWThF 1:00-2:00 P.M.; two conference 
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297 Reading in Education 
To assist those preparing for the comprehensive examinations. No credit toward § 
gree requirements. MTWThF 4:45-5:45 P.M. Tuition fee, $33. 

Journalism 190 Supervising School Publications (3) 

The role of journalism in society and the secondary school. Basic reporting, cf 
editing, make-up, and law of the press. Editorial, business, and mechanical asp 
of scholastic newspaper, magazine, and yearbook publication. MW 6:40-9:00 PJ 
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Academic programs leading to degrees are offered in the following colleges and 
schools: 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Associate in 

Science (А.5.), Bachelor of Arts (A.B.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of 
Science in Medical Technology (B.S. in Med. Tech.), Master of Arts (A.M.), 
Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), and Master of Science (M.S.) 

Graduate Council: Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 

School of Medicine: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 

National Law Center: 
Law School: Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) 
»raduate School of Public Law: Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master of Comparative 

Law (M.Comp.L.), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 

School of Engineering and Applied Science: Engineering Technologist Certificate 
(E.T.C.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Master of Science (M.S.), Master of En- 

ing Administration (M.E.A.), and Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) 

School of Pharmacy: Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy (B.S. in Phar.) 

School of Education: Bachelor of Arts in Education (A.B. in Ed.), Bachelor of 
Science in Physical Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master of Arts in Education (A.M. 
(rap) Advanced Professional Certificate (A.P.C.), and Doctor of Education 


School of Government, Business, and International Affairs: Bachelor of Arts in Gov- 
ernment (A.B. in Govt.), Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), Master of 
" tls in Government (A.M. in Govt.), Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.), 

C he Doctor of Business Administration (D.B.A.) 

E “ge of Genera] Studies: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Associate in Science (AS.), 
» SOClate in Secretarial Administration (A.Sec. Adm.), Bachelor of Arts (A.B.), 

wae of Science in Cartography (B.S. in Cart.), Master of Arts (A.M.), Mas- 

ti ot Arts in International Affairs (A.M. in I.A.), Master of Business Administra- 
" (M.B.A.), and Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.) 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


HISTORY 


The idea of a university located in the Capital of the Nation was sponsored by 
„огде Washington, who during his public life urged the establishment of such an 
Institution and who in his will left fifty shares of stock in the Potomac (Canal) Com- 
pany for the endowment of a university to be established in the District of Columbia 

to which the youth of fortune and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for 
the completion of their Education in all branches of polite literature;—in arts and 
9Clences,— in acquiring knowledge in the prinicples of Politics & good Government. 

It was George Washington's hope that the "General Government" would extend 
loward such an institution “a fostering hand”. No steps were taken by Congress to 
“arry out the provisions of Washington's will, and the stock he had bequeathed for 
the establishment of a university in the District of Columbia became valueless owing 
to the failure of the Potomac Canal properties. 

Meanwhile, however, a movement was started by private persons under the leader- 
ship of Luther Rice to establish an institution of higher learning at the seat of the 
“National Government for the education of the Baptist ministry and to afford general 
collegiate training. In 1819 an association was formed by Luther Rice, Obadiah B. 

rown, Spencer H, Cone, and Enoch Reynolds for the purpose of raising funds to 
buy land for the use of the college. ' А 
ida, $ OUP of the Nation's leaders who were especially interested in Washington’s 
idea became patrons of the college and contributed to funds raised for the purchase 
of land and erection of buildings. Among them were James Monroe, President of 
the United States; William H. Crawford, Secretary of the Treasury; John C. Calhoun, 
retary of War; William Wirt, Attorney General; Return J. Meigs, Postmaster Gen- 
eral; and thirty-two members of Congress. . 
^ order to implement the college, a petition was made to Congress for the incorpo- 
eneral Convention of the Baptist Denomination in the District of Co- 
gelical and literary purposes”. This petition was denied by Congress 
х 820, because of its sectarian character. 
t ы Ing to obtain a denominational charter, members of the association enlarged 
к е national aims, and with the sponsorship of Government 
ian ‚Те Was presented in Congress a bill for the incorporation of ‚Ше — 
pirate for literary purposes”, it being proposed to realize in this way t T 
10п of Washington, Jefferson and Madison for the erection of a university at 

Fors of the federal government." ; ААА ША? = 
bien ce upon this second petition, on February 9, 1821, Congress charte ге alun 
^ College in the District of Columbia, inserting in the charter by special action 


le prov; sider | pi 
бе Prim rim persons of every religious denomination shall be capable of be ing 
1 d dila агуй person, either as President, Professor, Tutor ог pupil, 
* refused admitt: 


а ince into said College or denied апу of the privileges, immunities 
vantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion”. 


an College in the District of Columbia was chartered by Congress as 


(9) 


10 The George Washington University 


one of the early nonsectarian institutions of higher learning in the United States, ul 
der the distinguished favor of President James Monroe and members of his Cabind 

A tract of approximately forty-seven acres, extending about one-half mile погй 
west of Boundary Street (Florida Avenue) between Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streel 
was purchased and by 1822 the main building was completed sufficiently to use. 

Two years later, when the first Commencement was held on December 15, 18% 
Congress and the Supreme Court adjourned their sessions to enable their members Î 
attend the exercises. President Monroe, John Quincy Adams, John C. Calhoun, Henf 
Clay and the Marquis de Lafayette headed the eminent company in attendance. 

By an act of Congress of March 3, 1873, the name of the College was changed 
"Columbian University", in recognition of the enlarged scope of the institution. I 
1884 the University was moved from its first location on “College Hill", now Coluf 
bia Heights, to the new University Hall built for it at Fifteenth and H Streets. № 
by buildings accommodated the School of Medicine and somewhat later, the 2% 
School. 

For a period of six years, from 1898 to 1904, the University was placed under 0 
trol of the Baptist Denomination. In 1904 an act restoring the original secular ch 
acter of the University and authorizing change of name to The George Washing 
University was passed by Congress. 

Subsequently all colleges, schools, and divisions of the University except Ú 
School of Medicine were brought together in the area bounded by Nineteen 
Twenty-third, and G Streets, and Pennsylvania Avenue NW. The School of Medicil 
is situated on H Street between Thirteenth and Fourteenth Streets NW. 


PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of The George Washington 1 niversity expressed in the words of à 
Bill of Incorporation, introduced and subsequently enacted by Congress in 182 
was to realize “the aspirations of Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, for the ert 
tion of a university at the seat of the Federal Government." Over the years it M 
been the aim to develop the University ideal in the Nation’s Capital with a view ® 
ward meeting the changing needs of society while continuing to pursue the trað 
tional principles of learning and research. 

The George Washington University now rededicates itself and all the resources? 
its command to the pursuit of knowledge and its dissemination. 


Го this end: 

The University recognizes its special opportunities in and obligations to one of ў 
principal capitals of the world. It is a primary objective of the University to util 
its historical, geographical, and functional relationship to the Nation’s Capital s, 
the Washington community in continuing the development of a great nationally # 
internationally oriented university. 

The University recognizes the needs of our times and accepts the challenge f 
develop each student’s potential abilities to the fullest extent. 

The University is and should remain privately controlled, nonsectarian, and & 
educational. 

Admission to the University is determined only in terms of the personal charac 
and academic qualifications of the candidates. ` 


А broadly based liberal education is fundamental to the total program of the 
versity. 


History and Organization 11 


Expansion of graduate and professional studies and research and the utilization 


or these purposes of the excellent research facilities and materials available in the 
‘ation’s Capital are basic to the continuous development of the University’s educa- 
tional program, 
к... Provision of superior instruction and facilities and the application of high 
8 8 . " * " 
cone; of entrance qualifications and academic achievement to all students 
whethe ; ч r буг 
tether full-time or part-time, on-campus or off-campus, are major missions of the 
Diversity, 
: A balanced program of 
‘versity program, 


i Че University will continue to strive to meet the evident needs of an enlarging 
udent body while governing the size of enrollment by its capacity to supply ade- 


qu : "n2. А a 
{uate staff and facilities for the excellent teaching and research which it espouses. 


student extra-curricular activities is an integral part of the 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


„Тһе George W 
sions, as follows: 


à Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, through its lower and upper divisions, 
of Arts Bal 2 programs in the arts and sciences leading to the degrees of Bac belor 
zi ue - = ог of Science, and (in cooperation with the Department of Pathology 
iion E rsity Hospital) Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology. The lower 
the pre od provides the first two years of the prelegal and premedical programs, 
tion; ж m: work required for admission to the schools of Pharmacy; Educa- 
curricula ; a Business, and International Affairs; and two-year terminal 
countin ee I hysical Sciences, and Secretarial Studies. Those. in Ac 
Ya. om Secretarial Studies lead to the degree of Associate in Arts; the I hysical 
sion тена leads to the degree of Associate in Science. The graduate divi- 
^» Programs leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Science, and 

Master of Fine Arts, А 3 


* he Graduate Council offers a program of advanced study and research leading to 
"Bree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
he School of Medicine offers work leading to the degree of Doctor of Medic ine. 
* nter includes the Law School and the Graduate School of 
The Law School offers professional courses leading to the degree of 


ashington University includes thirteen colleges, schools, and divi- 


the q awe. The Graduate School of Public Law offers programs leading to 
dee руы of Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, and Doctor of Juridical 
ce 


gineering Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading to the En- 
lowing ма E Mm ( ertificate and the degree of Bachelor of Science in the fol. 
eering as: Civil Engineering, Communications, Control Systems, Electrical Engi- 
| easureme "у cs, Energy Conversion, Engineering Science, Machine Computers, 
Mechanics ae cience, Mechanical Engineering, Structures, Theoretical and Applied 

x. ^" Graduate programs lead to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of 


Administration, and Doctor of Science. 
. Schoo] of Ph 
The у Parmacy, 
e Se n ; : i 
achelo EM of Education offers undergraduate programs leading to the degrees of 
> r 0 


Arts in Education, and Bachelor of Science in Physical Education, and 


Electroni 


armacy offers courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
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graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education and Бос 
of Education. 

The School of Government, Business, and International Affairs offers work leadin 
to the following degrees: (1) Bachelor of Arts in Government with a major in Inté 
national Affairs or Public Affairs; (2) Bachelor of Business Administration with} 
major in Accounting, Business Administration, or Business and Economic Statistid 
(3) Master of Arts in Government with a major field in Public Administration, Pul 
lic Affairs, International Affairs, Economic Policy, Business and Economic Statistid 
or Personnel Administration; (4) Master of Business Administration with а may 
field in Accounting, Business Administration, Health Care (including Hospital) At 
ministration, or Personnel Administration; (5) Master of Public Administration wi 
a major field in Public Administration or Personnel Administration; (6) Doctor f 
Business Administration or Doctor of Public Administration. 

The College of General Studies supplements the adult education program of ў 
University through its Off-Campus Division, Campus Division, and Division of Сой 
munity Services. This College offers programs leading to the degrees of Associff 
in Arts; Associate in Science; Associate in Secretarial Administration; Bachelor f 
Arts; Bachelor of Business Administration: Bachelor of Science in Cartography; M 
ter of Arts in the fields of Controllership; Governmental Administration, and PÉ 
sonnel Management; Master of Business Administration; Master of Arts іп Inté 
national Affairs; Master of International Affairs; and Master of Public Adminislf 
tion. 

The Division of University Students makes available courses for students not © 
didates for degrees in this University. ; 

The Division of Air Science offers a program of Air Force ROTC training which? 
integrated with the curricula of the colleges and schools of the University and le 
to appointment as a commissioned officer in the United States Air Force Reserve. 

The Summer Sessions, 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 


The University maintains the following Administrative Units: Health Servi? 
Veterans Education, the Reading Clinic, the Speech Clinic, and the Testing @ 
Counseling Center. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Research projects sponsored by agencies of the Federal Government and by priv 
foundations and industries are conducted. Cooperation between these projects # 
the various departments of instruction is as close as the nature and needs of 
projects and departments will permit. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 
The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting agent 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This is impo 
to students who wish to transfer credits from one institution to another. р 
The University is on the approved list of the American Association of Unive 


Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 
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The Law School is a charter member of the Association of American Law Schools 
and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar of the 
American Bar Association. The School of Medicine is a member of the Association 
of American Medical Colleges and is one of the medical colleges which have been 
Continuously approved by the American Medical Association. The School of Phar- 
macy is accredited by the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education. It is a 
member of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. The School of En- 
Bineering and Applied Science is on the accredited list of the Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development. The School of Education is a charter member of the 
imerican Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and is accredited by the 
National Council for Acer. ditation of Teacher Education. The Department of Chem- 
istry is on the approved list of the American Chemical Society. 


LOCATION 
The Universit 


y is in downtown Washington four blocks west of the White House 
and east of the Potomac River with its extensive parkway. Readily accessible are 
many of the departments of the Government, including the Department of State, the 
“partment of the Treasury, the Department of Justice, the Department of the Army, 
€ Department of the Navy, the Department of the Interior, the Department of Ag. 
Ticulture, the Department of Commerce, and the Department of Labor, as well as the 
q onal Archives, the Capitol, the Library of Congress, the National Academy of 
clences, the Pan American Union, the National Gallery of Art, and the Corcoran 


Gallery of Art, 


GOVERNMENT 


i The government and general educational management of the University are vested 
wh. self-perpetuating Board of Trustees, with the President of the University as a 
member ex officio. The members of the Board are named for a period of three years 
and are divided into three classes. The members of one class are elected at each 
annual meeting to fill the places of the members whose terms of office expire. Two 
members of each class are nominated by the Alumni Association. 


EDUCA TIONAL FACILITIES 


Build; Е à 
nildings, grounds, and equipment are valued at approximately $27,000,000. 


the Nas dings of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences; the Graduate Council; 
the So} lona] Law Center: the Law School and the Graduate School of Public Law; 
н 100] 9 Engineering and Applied Science; the School of Pharmacy; the School 
Ucation; the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs; the 
Science: | eneral Studies; the Division of University Students; the Division of Air 
Ocated ” the University Hospital and Clinics; and the University Cancer Clinic are 
Venu etween Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets and between Pennsylvania 
(y еам G Street NW. The School of Medicine is at Fourteenth and H Streets 
he >uildings of the University are as follows: 
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John Quincy Adams Hall, 730 Nineteenth Street, Residence hall for men. 
Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street. Named in honor of the late Joel Smith Bacon, 
the University from 1843 to 1854. Offices of the 
Dean of the Graduate School of Public Law, the Dean and Assistant Dean for Spon- 
sored Research, the Assistant to the President (Special Projects), the Development Di- 


vision, the Management Research Group, the Educational Counselor. Offices and lounge 
for the Law Faculty; the Alumni Office; Alumni Reception Room. 


Binney Hall, 2018 Eye Street. Named in honor of the late Joseph Getchell Binney, Presi- 


dent of the University from 1855 to 1858. Offices, classrooms, and laboratories of the 
Reading Clinic. 


John C. Calhoun Hall, 2100 Eye Street, Residence hall for men. 


Chapin Hall, 2128 H Street (rear). Named in honor of the late Stephen Chapin, 


dent of the University from 1828 to 1841. Offices and classrooms of the 
ROTC. 


Corcoran Hall, 725 Twenty-first Street. 


President of 
Dean of the Graduate Council, the 


Presi- 
Air Force 


Named in honor of the late William W. 
benefactor of the University and a former member of the Board of Trustees. 
the Vice President and Treasurer, the Cashier, the departments of Chemistry and Phys 
ics; Chemistry Research Project; the chemistry and physics laboratories; 
William H. Crawford Hall, 2119 H Street. Residence hall for women. 


Davis-Hodgkins House, 731 Twenty-second Street. Offices an 
dents' organizations. 

Everglades Apartments, 2223 H Street. Residence hall for nurses. 

Faculty Club House, 714 Twenty-first Street. 

Gymnasium, 2010-12 H Street, 

Hall of Government, 710 Twenty-first Street, The gift of the late Mrs. Henry Alvah 
Strong, former Trustee of the University. Offices of the Dean and the Assistant Dean 
of the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs: the departments of 
Economics, Government and Business, History, International Affairs, Political Science, 
and Statistics. Offices of the Air Force Advanced Management Program, Air Force 
Military and Economics Program, Institute for Sino-Soy iet Studies, and Navy Graduate 
Financial Management Program; classrooms, 

Harlan-Brewer House, 1923 H Street. Offices of law student organizations; lounges, read 
ing rooms. 

Hospital and Clinics, Washington Circle. 

Hospital Staff Office Building, 818 Twenty-second Street. 

International House, 2110 G Street. Office of the Adviser to Stu« 
tries; club rooms, 

Lisner Auditorium, 730 Twenty-first Street. The gift of the late Abram Lisner 
Trustee of the University. The Auditorium; Lisner Lounge; 
the Department of Speech, the Speech Clinic, and the h 
Office. 

Dolley Madison Hall, 736 Twenty-second Street. Residence hall for w 
James Monroe Hall, 2115 G Street. Offices of the de 

Sciences, the Division of Unive 

of Education, English (English and American Literature), Germanic L 

nalism, Mathematics, Psychology, and Secretarial Studies; classrooms. 

Office of the President, 2003 G Street. Offices of the President, the Proy st and Dean of 

Faculties, Assistant to the President, Associate Dean of Faculties, Administrative Sec- 


retary, Assistant to the Dean of Faculties for Planning, and department of Classical 
Languages. 


Placement Office, 2114 G Street. 

Samson Hall, 2036 H Street. Named in honor of the late 
President of the University from 1859 to 1871. ; 
offices of the departments of Chemistry, Geology, and Physics. 

School of Medicine, 1335-1339 H Street. Offices of the Dean, Associate Dean, School of 
Medicine Admissions, and Staff of the School of Medicine; the Medical Library; labora- 
tories; lecture rooms; research laboratories; student and faculty lounges; Medical 
Alumni Association; and l niversity Medical Bookstore. 

Sorority Halls: 

2112 G Street. Apartments of Kappa Alpha Thet : 
2129 G Street. Apartments of Pi Beta Phi, Chi Omega, Sigma Kappa, Alpha Delta Pi, 

Delta Zeta, Zeta Tau Alpha, and Kappa Kappa Gamma sororities. 
2131 G Street. Apartment of Delta Gamma S rority, 


Corcoran, 
Offices of 


classrooms, 


1 lounges of engineering stu- 


lents from Foreign Coun 


d , former 
offices and classrooms of 
ousing officer; Athletic Ticket 


omen. 
ans of Columbian College of Arts and 


rsity Students, the School of Education; the departments 


anguages, Jour- 


George Whitefield Samson. 
Comptroller's Office : Disbursing Office; 


a and Kappa Delta sororities 
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2137 F Street. Apartment of Alpha Epsilon Phi Sorority. 
. 802 Twenty-first Street. Apartment of Phi Sigma Sigma Sorority. 
Staughton Hall, 707 Twenty-second Street. Named in honor of the late William Staughton, 
resident of the University from 1821 to 1827. Offices and laboratories of the Navy 
, Logistics Research Project. 
Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street, Named in honor of the late Rear Admiral Charles 
Herbert Stockton, President of the University from 1910 to 1918. Law School; offices 
of the National Law Center and the Dean, Associate Dean, and Faculty of the Law 
School ; library; and lecture halls. 
attie M. Strong Hall, 620 Twenty-first Street. Named in honor of the donor, the late 
4 Mrs, Henry Alvah Strong, former Trustee of the University. Residence hall for women. 
Student Union, 2125 G Street. Offices of student organizations, student cafeteria and 
> bar, reading room, lounge, game and music room, and the “Lost and Found” 
Ice, 
Tompkins Hall of Engineering, 725 Twenty-third Street. The gift of the late Charles H. 
ompkins, former Trustee of the University. Offices of the Dean, Assistant Deans, and 
aculty of the School of Engineering and Applied Science; the classrooms and labora- 
tories; The Center for Measurement Science; Electronics Research Project; Computer 
esearch Project, National Aeronautics Space Administration; Engineering testing lab- 
oratories, general laboratories, drafting rooms, and classrooms. 
Diversity Book Store, 2120 H Street. University Medical Bookstore, 1335 H Street. 
-niversity Library, 2023 G Street. The gift of the late Abram Lisner, former Trustee of 
the University, The Library, rooms of the Board of Trustees, Faculty Conference Room, 
classrooms, office of the Dean of the National Law Center. 
The Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building, 2300 K Street. 


treatment rooms, 
Clinic, 


Jelling Hall, 814 Twenty-second Street. Named in honor of the late James Clarke Well- 
„пр, President of the University from 1871 to 1894. Residence hall for men. 

9odhull House, 2033 G Street. Gift of the late General Maxwell Van Zandt Woodhull, 
former Trustee of the University. Offices of the Dean of Women and College of Gen- 
eral Studies Admissions; meeting rooms for student activities. 

uilding A, 2026 G Street. Offices of the Department of Romance Languages. 

uilding A-A, 2129 Eye Street. Offices of the Computer Programs Research Project and 

rea Redevelopment Project. 


uilding B, 2024 G Street. Offices, laboratories, and classrooms of the Department of 
lome Economies. 


uilding B.B, 2204 Eye Street. 
Project, 
uilding C, 2029 G Street. Offices of the Registrar and the Director of Admissions; offices 


and laboratories of the departments of Botany, Geology, and Zoology; language labora- 
tories; classrooms. 


Building C-C, 2035 H Street. 
offices, 
uilding D, 2013 G Street. Offices of the Business Manager, Maintenance; Mail Room. 
ui ding D-D, 2120 Eye Street. Office of the Vice President for Plans and Resources, 
uilding E, 2003 G Street. Offices of the President, the Provost and Dean of Faculties, 
Ssistant to the President, Associate Dean of Faculties, Assistant to the Dean of Fac- 
ulties for Planning, and Administrative Secretary; office of the Department of Classical 
-Anguages, 
Building E-E, 816 Twenty-first Street. Offices and seminar rooms of Health Care (includ- 
B Ing Hospital) Administration. 
uilding F, 706 Twentieth Street. Offices of the Dean of the College of General Studies. 
uilding G, 712 Twentieth Street. Offices of the Department of English (Composition sec 
lion) ; Academic Editor. 
uilding H, 714-16 Twentieth Street. 
B -hysical Education for Women. 
uilding I, 2135 G Street. Offices, classrooms, and laboratories of the Department of 
B »eography and Regional Science. 
uildings J and L, 2131 and 2129 G Street (rear). Classrooms and locker rooms of the 
Ви partment of Physical Education for Women. 
uilding K, 817 Twenty-third Street. Classrooms, playing court, locker rooms, and office 
of the Department of Physical Education for Women, 


Diagnostic and 
and research laboratories of The George Washington U niversity Cancer 


Offices and laboratories of the Medical Instrumentation 


Offices of the Center for Behavorial Sciences and Faculty 


Offices and locker rooms of the Department of 
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Buildings M and N, 716-18 Twenty-first Street. Office 
guages and Philosophy; offices and laboratories of th 

Building O, 2106 G Street. Offices of the Department 

Building P, 2108 G Street. Offices of the Student Health Services, Adviser to Special Stu 
dents in Columbian College, and of the University Historian. 

Building Q, 2029 H Street. Offices of the Dean of Men, the 
tion, and the Plant Engineer. 

Building R, 2027 H Street. 

Building S, 2025 H Street. 
Public Relations, 

Building T, 2110 G Street. Offices of the Dean o 
Committee on Scholarships; International House 

Building U, 729 Twenty-second Street. Driver Behavior Research Project. 

Building V, 2114 H Street. Research laboratories of the Department of Physics, 

Building W, 2128 H Street. Offices of the Dean and Faculty of the School of Pharmacy} 
pharmacy laboratories; classrooms. 

Building X, 2107 H Street. Offices of the departments of Art and Sociology and Anthro 
pology; Music Program; Population Research Project; Faculty offices. 


Building Y, 802 Twenty-first Street, Offices of the Department of Government and Bust 
ness 


Building Z, 708 Twenty-second Street. 
Foundation. 


s of the departments of Slavic Lam 
e Testing and Counseling Center. 
of Religion and University Chapel 


Director of Veterans Educt 


Offices of the Director of Athletics, and the Athletic Staff. 
Offices of the Department of Physical Education for Men and 


f the Summer Sessions; Chairman of 
(see International House). 


Offices of the Patent, Trade-Mark, and Copyright 


LIBRARY FACILITIES 


The Library collections of The George Washington University are housed in the 
University Library, the general library of the University; 
libraries of law, in Stockton Hall, and medicine, in the 

These collections contain approximately 
sity Library, 60,000 in the Law Library 
proximately 10,000 volumes a year are 
ments, supplementing the University 


and in the departmental 
School of Medicine. 
371,000 volumes—285,000 in the Univer 
, and 26,000 in the Medical Library. Ap 
added to the Library's resources. Endow 
appropriation, provide books in the fields of 
American civilization, American Literature, foreign service, history, public finan 
and the social sciences: and gifts from many sources have enriched the collections 
The Libraries currently receive 2,100 periodicals. 

In the modern University Library building, erected in 1939, on the first three floot 
are the delivery hall, card catalogue, reference and main reading rooms, periodical 
room, and reserve book rooms: on the fourth floor are ten planned seminar rooms: 
To the original 135,000 volume eight-tier stack of modern steel construction has bee! 
added a similar unit of 170,000 volume capacity with 50 study carrels. 

Of the special subject collections in the University Libraries, the most recent a 
quisition is the internationally known library of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter 
national Peace, which was assembled during forty years of its activity in Washing 
ton, and was purchased by the University. The collection contains 50,000 bound 
volumes and 20,000 pamphlets in the fields of international law and relations, his 
tory, and economics. Other collections in the Library are the W. Lloyd Wright col 
lection of Washingtoniana, acquired in 1950; the Richard Heinzel Collection of Get 
manic philology and literature; the Curt Wachsmuth Collection of Greek and Roma! 

literature, archaeology, and history; the Mount Vernon Collection on political history 
international law, and the social Sciences; a representative collection of Spanish 
American books, the gift of the governments of Hispanic America; and the Chaunctf 
Mitchell Depew Public Speaking Collection. 

Information concerning the use of the Libraries may be obtained at the Libra 
service desks. A classified list on cards of selected recent acquisitions is available 
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at frequent intervals, in addition to the complete information in the card catalogue. 
onthly art exhibits are held on the first and second floors of the University Library 
uring the academic year. 
€ hours of the University Library and the Law Library are Monday through 
Friday, 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M.; Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M.; Sunday, 2:00 to 
6:00 Р.М. The Medical Library is open Monday through Friday, 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 
P.M.; Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
e Library is administered for the curricular, reference, and recreational needs 
interests of the students. Instruction in the use of the library is given in the 
required English courses, and by the reference librarians. The Library endeavors to 
888181 students and all members of the University to use the rich library resources of 
„Ashington and the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive research. Inter- 
‘brary loan arrangements are maintained with other libraries in the city and in the 
United States, 
The student has access to the Library of Congress, the Public Library of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and its branches, the library of the Pan American Union, the Li- 
rary of the Bureau of Railway Economics, the Library of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Library of the United States Office of Education, the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine, the Library of the Smithsonian Institution, and many of 
the other great special collections of the government departments. 


and 


ADMISSION 


The University accepts both men and women. Students are admitted at the be- 
ginning of each semester and summer session. 

The right is reserved to refuse admission to any student with an academic record 
which creates doubt of his ability to succeed in college or who, for any other reason, 
would not be an acceptable student. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION OR READMISSION 


Forms for application for admission or readmission are available at the Office of 
the Director of Admissions, 2029 G Street NW., Washington 6, D. C.; telephone: 
FE 8-0250, extension 344. The application for admission, with a $15 application 
fee and a recent, signed photograph, should be returned to the Office of the Director 
of Admissions. 

Application for admission or readmission for degree candidacy, together with all 
required credentials, should be received by July 1 for the fall semester, January 1 
for the spring semester, or May 1 for the Summer Sessions to insure consideration. 

No application will be considered after September 1 for the fall semester, January 
10 for the spring semester, or June 1 for the Summer Sessions except in extraordi- 
nary circumstances, at the discretion of the Director of Admissions. 

An applicant from a secondary school must send the high school record form pro- 
vided by the University to his high school principal, with the request that the com- 
pleted form be mailed directly to the Office of the Director of Admissions. 

An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher learning must 
request each registrar to mail directly to the Office of the Director of Admissions a 
transcript of his record, even though credits were not earned. If high school units 
are not shown on the college transcript, the applicant should request his high school 
to submit a transcript to the Office of the Director of Admissions. 


TEST INFORMATION 


The requirement of tests for Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and School 
of Engineering and Applied Science applicants coming directly from secondary 
school is specified in the entrance statement of these divisions. The appropriate re 
port of the Graduate Record Examination, when available, should accompany appli- 
cation for admission to graduate degree candidacy. 

Arrangement for tests is the responsibility of the applicant and should be made 
with the Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey, not 
less than one month before the date of the test. The Bulletin of Information, ob- 
tainable without charge, contains descriptions of the tests as well as rules regarding 
applications, fees, reports, and the conduct of the tests; lists of examination centers; 
examination dates; and an application blank. On the application for the test, the 
student should specify that the scores be sent to the Director of Admissions, The 
George Washington University, Washington 6, D. C. 

College Entrance Examination Board tests are given at a large number of exami- 
nation centers throughout the United States, including Washington, D. C. 
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If the Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing prescribes other tests, 
necessary instructions will be sent to the applicant by the Director of Admissions. 


ADVANCED STANDING 
CREDIT ror ADVANCED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


Up to 30 semester hours of credit may be granted for college-level courses in an 
approved secondary school, if substantiated by satisfactory performance in the Ad- 
vanced Placement Examination. Arrangement for the examination is the responsi- 
bility of the applicant and should be made with the College Board Advanced Place- 
ment Examinations, Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N. J. 

е applicant must request the examining service to submit the test papers and 
Scores to the Office of Admissions. Consideration is given to both the quality of 
Performance on the examination and the quality and content of the courses of study 


completed by the applicant. Credit may be withheld pending satisfactory completion 
of higher-level courses in the same field. 


CREDIT FROM HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


. Advanced standin 


Institutions of hi h 
wh E 


g may be granted for work successfully completed at accredited 
| er learning. Credit will be granted for transferred work only 
€n it meets the requirements for the degree sought at this University. It may be 
allowed provisionally, and it may be withdrawn for subsequent poor work. Work of 
Ow pass grade (D or the equivalent) will not be considered for transfer. 

е student must be in good standing as to scholarship and conduct. He must be 


elio; Е . . . . i 
ligible to return to the last previously attended institution in the semester for which 
e seeks admission to this University. 


READMISSION 


A student previously registered in the University who was not registered on-cam- 
mae the immediately preceding semester (summer session excluded), must 
E ^ readmission in the Office of the Director of Admissions. (See closing dates 
d Pplication for admission, page 18). If he applies as a degree candidate and 
ig quviomly registered as a nondegree student, or if he has attended one or more 
A E Institutions during his absence from the University, he must have complete, 
transcripts sent to the Office of the Director of Admissions from each insti- 


tuti "s ФА эн ; 3 
"s attended. Applications for readmission are considered on the basis of regu- 
tons currently effective. 


TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 


For : k 
9r information concerni 


oth ng transfer from one college, school, or division to an- 


er within the University, see page 54. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS* 


i Good Character and an academic background appropriate for the program of stud- 
— contemplated are required. 
ө Entra 


Dire requirements are established by the faculties of the several colleges, schools, and divisions. 
n 


e گے‎ : ab $ ^ wet; 
Feadmissio m Admissions, as agent for the faculties, administers regulations governing admission, 
» апа transfer, 
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COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


LOWER DIVISION 


Requirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 

1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary school, 
showing at least fifteen units* which must include four years of English; at least two 
years of one foreign language; two years of science, preferably with laboratory in- 
struction; two years of social studies, one of which must be American history; and 
two years of college preparatory mathematics. It is to be noted that one unit of 
algebra, or the equivalent, is prerequisite to courses in chemistry and statistics, and 
that one unit in algebra and one unit in plane geometry, or the equivalent, are pre- 
requisite to courses in mathematics and physics. 

2. The principal’s statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake college 
work. 

3. College Entrance Examination Board scores must be submitted on the Scholas 
tic Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achievement Test. Applicants are 
urged to submit scores on two additional achievement tests in subjects reflecting their 
major interests. 

It is recommended that the examinations be taken in December or January. Scores 
on tests taken in the Junior year may be submitted. Arrangement for tests should be 
made with the Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N. J., not 
less than one month before the date of the test. In applying for the test, the student 
should specify that the scores be sent to the Director of Admissions, The George 
Washington University, Washington 6, D. C. 

The Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing will consider the adequacy 
of the qualifications of an applicant who, because of unusual circumstances, does not 


present all the formal requirements stated above. The Committee may prescribe 
appropriate tests. 


UPPER DIVISION 


Bachelor of Arts.—Sixty-four hours of academic work based on the Arts and Let 
ters curriculum in the lower division, or the equivalent (see page 67). 


Bachelor of Science.—Sixty-four hours of academic work based on the Science 
curriculum in the lower division, or the equivalent (see pages 67 and 68). 


Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology.—Sixty-four hours of academic work 
including Biology 1-2, Chemistry 11-12, and Microbiology 112, or the equivalent 
(see pages 67 and 68). 


GRADUATE DIVISION 


An approved Bachelor's degree from an accredited higher institution; an appre 
priate distribution of courses; and a superior quality of work in the major field arê 
required. A student from an unaccredited institution may be admitted at the dis 
cretion of the Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing, but he may be re 
quired to submit scores on the Graduate Record Examination or take extra work. 


* A unit represents a year’s study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not les 
than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 


f An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology. 
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Applications for admission must be approved by the department and by the Dean. 


Master of Arts.—A Bachelor of Arts degree at this University with a major in the | 
chosen field, or the equivalent. q 


Master of Science.—A Bachelor of Science degree (Columbian College) at this 
niversity with a major in the chosen field, or the equivalent. 


{ 

H 

Master of Fine Arts (1) in the field of Painting or Sculpture.—A Bachelor of Arts { 

egree at this University with a major in drawing and painting, sculpture, or com- | 

mercial art, or the equivalent. (2) In the field of Dramatic Art.—A Bachelor's de- | 
Bree from an accredited college or university. Desirable undergraduate background 

Includes courses in literature, drama, and the theater. Applicants with academic a 


eficiencies may be enrolled in the program subject to the satisfactory completion of 
Prescribed courses, 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


Some students not immediately eligible for unqualified degree candidacy may be "n 
admitted as special students to demonstrate ability in a prescribed program, or to H 
make up whatever deficiencies may exist. 


la ACy specify the amount of work applicable to the degree 
ater admitted to candidacy. 
Student at the undergraduate level who fails to maintain a qu 


00 may be dropped. 


program if the student is 


{ 1 
€ schedule of a special student is made up of courses required in the curriculum 3 
to which he wishes to transfer. The choice of courses must be approved by the Ad- f | 
Viser. If the undergraduate student has not completed the language requirements of E | 
18 chosen curriculum at the time of admission, he must include 3 semester hours of "i 
Anguage in each 12 hours of work until the requirement is met. Second- or third- P 
group courses may not be taken unless all first-group requirements have been met or “i 
are being met concurrently, B | 
. Special students are expected to consult with an adviser in Building P at least f 
lce a semester, b. | 
роп satisfactory completion of the prescribed program, the student is automati- jb 
cally assigned full status in the appropriate (lower, upper, or graduate) division of ES 
the College. Work satisfactorily completed as a special student is normally applica- 3 
© to the appropriate degree at the undergraduate level. b 
, The terms of admission of a student attempting to qualify for graduate degree can- a | 


ia ality-point index 
0 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 


Doctor of Philosophy.— Acceptable 
Work 


field 


personal qualities and the capacity for creative 
Are required, together with a Bachelor's degree with a major in the proposed 


9r the equivalent, for provisional status; or one year of acceptable graduate 
Work, for full status. 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

Doctor of Medicine. —Well-qualified candidates are eligible for admission after 
™pleting 90 semester hours, or the equivalent, applicable toward a degree in an 
PProved college. However, the majority of applicants are better prepared for the 
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study of medicine after four years of college work. Applicants are required to take 
the Medical College Admission Test, sponsored by the Association of American Med- 
ical Colleges, in advance of the year for which application is made. Specific required 
courses are: 
Biology (including 4 hours of laboratory)... 

A course in either general biology or zoology 
Chemistry: 

Inorganic (including 4 hours of Ibotetory) ЖЫ ЖШН i 1 Li de 8 

Qualitative analysis may be counted as part of this requirement. 
Organic (including laboratory) 


The equivalent of a one-year college course 
English 


Except for these requirements applicants are urged to follow personal interest in 
developing their premedical courses of study. A well-balanced program, rather than 
a specific field, is the criterion by which an applicant is judged. It is not advisable 
to to take courses that appear to cover subject matter in the medical program. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


À student who has satisfactorily completed part of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine may apply for advanced standing if his work has been equiva- 
lent to that required by The George Washington University School of Medicine. Be- 
fore final admission to the third year class, the applicant must have passed Part I of 
the National Board Examinations. 


SELECTION PROCEDURES 


The Committee on Admissions is guided in the selection of students by the appli- 
cant's academic ability, the results of the Medical College Admission Test, and per 
sonal qualifications as determined by letters of reference and personal interview. Ap- 
plicants are interviewed only by invitation of the Committee. 

Each applicant is notified of the Committee's decision as soon as possible. 

Àn applicant who is offered a place in a class must notify the Director of Admis- 
sions, within two weeks, of his intent to accept the place reserved for him and must 
remit a deposit of $100 not later than January 15th prior to the opening of classes 
of the academic year for which he applied. This deposit will not be refunded after 
January 15th. It will be credited toward the tuition for the first semester. 

Forms for a report on physical condition accompany the offer of a place in class. 
This report must be completed and returned to the Director of Admissions by the 


applicant's physician within two months of receipt of the letter of acceptance. 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


Bachelor of Laws.—An approved Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an 
accredited college or university; a satisfactory quality of work; and an acceptable 
distribution of courses are required. Eligibility is based on personal and scholastic 
records and on the result of the Law School Admission Test. No applicant will be 
accepted who is ineligible to return in good standing to a previously attended law 


school. From the applicants, a selection is made by the Committee on Admissions 
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Information concerning the I 
Dean of the Law School or fro 
Tinceton, New Jersey, 


aw School Admission Test may be obtained from the 
m the Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Advanced standing toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws is granted for work suc- 


cessfully completed in other law schools which are members of the Association of 
merican Law Schools or are approved by the American Bar Association. Trans- 
ferred credits will not be recognized in excess of those which might be earned in a 
similar period in this Law School. 
Advanced standing will not be 


n granted for law work already counted toward the 
achelor of Arts er other pre-le 


gal degree. 


UNCLASSIFIED STUDENTS 

A degree candidate with an above 
member of the 
ican Bar 
fied stude 


-average record at another law school which is a 
Association of American Law Schools or is approved by the Amer- 
Association may, at the discretion of the Dean, be admitted as an unclassi- 
nt to earn credits for transfer to the other law school. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC LAW 


Candidates must be accepted by the Faculty of the School. 


Master of Laws.—A Bache 


lor of Arts or equivalent degree from an approved col- 
ege or university* and a B 


EUR achelor of Laws or equivalent degree from a law school 
Which is a member of the Association of American Law Schools or is approved by 
the American Bar Association are required. Candidates for admission must have 
attained a B average on all work done for the Bachelor of Laws degree, except that 
at the discretion of the Faculty applicants otherwise eligible may be admitted on 
Proof of experience and attainment as an alternative. Advanced standing will not 


* granted for credits earned while a candidate for the first degree in law or for 


c a x . 1 i 
etis earned at another law school. Credits earned as an unclassified student will 
ot be applicable tow 


es ard meeting the requirements for the degree unless specific pro- 
vision therefor is 


included in the letter of admission. 
хељ о} Comparative Law and Master of Comparative Law (American Practice). 
i following are required: (1) the successful completion of and graduation from 
lies arts, philosophy, letters, or sciences, equivalent to graduation from a gym- 
sity m усее, ог liceo; and (2) graduation in law from a recognized foreign univer- 
ere training was in Civil Law. 


Doctor of Juridical Science.—The following are required: a Bachelor of Arts or 
*quivalent 


е degree from an approved college or university*; a Bachelor of Laws or 
{valent degree, earned with high rank, from a law school which is a member of 
© Associat 


aiiis: ion of American Law Schools or is approved by the American Bar As- 
"ation; and outstanding capacity for scholarly work in the field of law. 


UNCLASSIFIED STUDENTS 
A Member of the bar or 


Member School of the As 


a person, not a member of the bar, who is a graduate of a 
sociation of American Law Schools or a law school ap- 


* 
TI ; К * А 
he Dean is authorized to make exceptions in appropriate cases. 
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proved by the American Bar Association may, at the discretion of the Dean, be ad- 
mitted as an unclassified student. 

Unclassified students participate in the work of the course and take examinations. 
Courses taken by unclassified students will not be credited toward degrees at this 


School. 


CONTINUING LEGAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 


A simplified admission and registration procedure is used for members of the bar 
who desire to take courses on a noncredit basis, Continuing Legal Education students 
may not participate in student activities or benefit from the medical privileges of the 
University. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the program of studies 
contemplated are required. 


FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 

For the Engineering Technologist Certificate and the Degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence.—Admission is based on the following factors: 

l. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited high school showing 
at least fifteen units* 

2. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake college 
work 

3. College Entrance Examination Board scores must be submitted on the Scholas 
tic Aptitude Test, English Composition Achievement Test, and a Mathematics 
Achievement Test. If the applicant studied trigonometry in high school he should 
take the Advanced Mathematics Achievement Test; if he did not study trigonometry 
in high school, he should take the Intermediate Mathematics Achievement Test. (For 
details, see pages 18 and 19.) 

The qualifications of applicants who, because of unusual circumstances, do not 
meet the above requirements will be considered by the School, which may prescribé 
admission tests. 

Nine and one-half of the fifteen units required for entrance must be distributed a5 
follows: three in English, two in algebra, one in plane geometry, one-half in plane 
trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, and two in one foreign language or history 
General science may not be counted in satisf 
may be counted as an elective unit. 


It is recommended that both physics and chemistry be studied in high school. 
Study of these sciences 


s contributes to the student's general education, aids in his 
choice of a career, and affords a qualitative measure of his ability and potential fot 
study of engineering or science. 
study at the highe 
aminations. 

The study of solid geometry 
firm foundation for his collegia 


action of the science requirement but 


Superior students are encouraged to begin collegiate 
st level consistent with their preparation, by the use of waiver €* 


is recommended, in order that the student may have # 
te studies in mathematics, 

Quantitative Deficiency.—A graduate of 
offer for admission the particular sul 


* А unit represents a year’s 
than 120 sixty-minute periods o 


an approved high school who does not 
jects required, but who does present not les$ 


study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not ys 
f prepared classroom work. 
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than fifteen acceptable units, may be admitted to pursue a prescribed program of 


studies including courses to make up for deficiencies if the deficiency in distribution 
96$ not exceed two units, 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Credit for Advanced Placement Examinations.— Advanced standing may be granted 
‘or study at the collegiate level in advanced courses in an approved secondary school, 
if substantiated by satisfactory performance in the Advanced College Placement Ex- 
amination. Arrangement for the examination is the responsibility of the applicant 
and should be made with the College Board Advanced Placement Examinations, 

ucational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 

е applicant must request the examining service to submit the test papers and 
Scores to the Office of Admissions. Consideration is given to both the quality of per- 
?rmance on the examination and the quality and content of the course of study com- 
pleted by the applicant. 

Total credit that may be so granted is ordinarily limited to 15 semester hours, not 
more than 8 semester hours of which may be in any one examination area. In ex- 


ceptional cases, these limits may be exceeded, but in no case will the credit granted 
*xceed 30 semester hours. 


Credit from Higher Institutions.—Advanced standing may be granted for work suc- 
cessfully completed at accredited institutions of higher learning. Credit will be 
Branted for transferred work only when it meets the requirements for the degree 
Sought at this University, and subject to the general University regulations concern- 


ing satisfactory subsequent work. Work of low pass grade (D or the equivalent) will 
not be considered for transfer. 


FOR GRADUATE STUDY 


Master of Engineering Administration or Master of Science.—Admission to grad- 
uate study requi 


ity f uires a Bachelor's degree from a recognized institution and the capac- 

ty for productive work in the field selected. 

Е PP'icants who have significant deficiencies in their preparation may qualify for 
ission to graduate study by taking prescribed undergraduate courses. 

д. Some cases such study may be carried on in addition to a limited graduate pro- 


gr n no case may the undergraduate courses fulfill any part of the requirements 
t the graduate degree. 


For DEGREE CANDIDACY 


ni ier of Engineering Administration or Master of Science.—Application for ad- 
lon to 


з candidacy must be made їп writing to the Dean. For details see “The 
ana Degrees” in the section of this CATALOGUE devoted to the School of Engi- 
ng. 


Doctor of Science.—For admission the student must have adequate preparation for 
need study, including a satisfactory Master's degree, or the equivalent, together 
plicany table personal qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship. The ap- 
ized E have capabilities and interests beyond the ability to assimilate organ- 
balanced fo in formal courses of instruction. Originality of mind combined with 
Suecesefy Judgment and accuracy in observation or experiment are necessary to the 
applicant, 


ad 
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THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy.—The satisfactory completion of the Pharmacy 
curriculum in the lower division of Columbian College of 
page 69), or the equivalent. 

A student who has a Bachelor’s degree 
completed work in the gener: 
riculum may be admitted to 
standing will be grante 
lege of pharmacy. 


Arts and Sciences (see 


from an accredited institution or who has 
ıl cultural or foundational subjects of the pharmacy cur 
advanced standing. No more than one year of advanced 
d a student from any institution other than an accredited col- 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


FOR THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in Home Economics*, and 


Bachelor of Science in Physical Education.—The satisfactory completion of the ap 
propriate curriculum in the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
(see pages 69-70); the equivalent from another accredited higher institution; or à 
certificate of graduation from an approved normal school or the equivalent is re 
quired. With the exception of Home Economics, applicants must have personality 
traits that give promise of success as a teacher. 


FOR THE MASTER'S DEGREE 


Master of Arts in Education.—To be admitted to candidacy for this degree the 


applicant must: (1) hold a Bachelor's degree from an accredited institution; (2) 
have an undergraduate quality-point index of 2.50 or above (C+ average); (3) have 
demonstrated a genuine interest in teaching; (4) have personality traits that give 
promise of better-than- 


To be admitted to c 
ance and administrati 


average Success as a teacher. 


andidacy in programs designed to prepare for service in guid 
on two years of successful teaching experience are required. 


FOR THE ADVANCED PROFESSI( )NAL 


Advanced Professional Certi 
or the degree of Bachelor of Science in Physical Ed 
cation, or the equivalent from another 
degree from an accredited ins 


cessful teaching experience; and a permanent te. 


CERTIFICATE 
ficate.—The degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education 
ucation from the School of Edw 
institution of higher learning; a Master? 
titution of higher learning; at least two years of suc 
aching license, 


FOR THE DOCTOR'S DEGREE 


Doctor of Education.—' 


The degree of Master of Arts in Educ 
lent, and at least three 


ation, or the equiv® 
years of satisfactory education 


al experience. 


* Open only to students enrolled in the Home Econo 


bian College of Arts and Sciences as of September 1961 or earlier or students who transfer from other 
accredited institutions with enough ee Ме credits to permit the completion of the Home Econom 
ics degree requirements by June 1965, This degree will be conterred for the last time June 1965. 


7 olun“ 
mics curriculum of the lower division of Colu 
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THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS AND 
INTERNATI ONAL AFFAIRS 


FOR THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts in Government.—The satisfactory completion of the International 
as or Public Affairs curriculum in the lower division of Columbian College of 
“rts and Sciences (see pages 71 and 72), or the equivalent. 


. Bachelor of Business Administration —The satisfactory completion of the Account- 


ng and Business Administration or the Business and Economic Statistics curriculum 


i „Ашер د‎ (* i a 
m the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (see pages 70 and 
“J, or the equivalent. 


FOR THE MASTER'S DEGREES 


À Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university is required. 
Students admitted to candidacy must have attained a quality-point index of 3.00 (a 
Average) in the relevant undergraduate fields. 


MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


In the field of Public Admin 


à istration.—An undergraduate major in a social science 
or business 


administration, or equivalent work experience. 


In the field of Pub 


i Д lic Affairs.—An undergraduate major in public affairs, eco- 
nomics, history, 


or political science, depending on the field of specialization. 

In the feld o 
Should include Ь 
ternationa] aff 


In the field 


University, 


f International Affairs —The applicant’s undergraduate program 
ackground courses corresponding to an undergraduate major in in- 
airs at this University. 

of Economic Policy.—An undergraduate major in economics at this 
or the equivalent. 


In the fie 


à ld of Business and Economic Statistics.—An undergraduate major in 
usiness and 


economic statistics, or the equivalent. 


In i З E : 
seie the field of Personnel Administration Ап undergraduate major in a social 
nee or education, with appropriate courses in psychology. 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
In the fie 


1 accredit 


n . 3 ^ х . 
are ү the Program of automatic data processing appropriate courses in mathematics 
quired 


ld of Accounting or Business Administration.—A Bachelor’s degree from 
ed college or university, 


а, field of Health Care (including Hospital) Administration.—A Bachelor's 


Tom an accredited college or university. In the selection of candidates con- 
. “uon will be 


rati given to personal qualifications, aptitude for health care adminis- 
: On, and practica] experience. 
nt > те s T : А 
ence E E ld of Personnel Administration.—An undergraduate major in a social sci- 
T edu 


cation, with appropriate courses in psychology. 
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MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


In the field of Public Administration.—A Bachelor's degree from an accredited cok 
lege or university. 


In the field of Personnel Administration.—An undergraduate major in a social 
science or education, with appropriate courses in psychology. 


FOR THE DOCTOR'S DEGREES 


Doctor of Business Administration.—The degree of Master of Business Adminis 
tration, Master of Arts in an approved field, or the equivalent, together with accept 
able personal qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship. Each applicant must 
demonstrate his competence by qualifying examination in statistics and accounting 


Doctor of Public Administration.—The degree of Master of Public Administra 
tion, Master of Arts in an approved field, or the equivalent, together with acceptablt 
personal qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship. Each applicant must dem 
onstrate his competence by qualifying examination in two tools of research, chose?! 
as the program dictates. 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


See the section of this CATALOGUE devoted to the College of General Studies. 
THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


À person not working for a degree at this University will be considered for admi“ 
sion to the Division of University Students to take courses for which he has adequal® 
preparation, as determined by the departments concerned. 

If a student currently or previously registered in the Division of University 90 
dents applies for admission to degree candidacy, a maximum of 45 semester hours? 
credit will be considered for assignment, in so far as these credits are appropriate ® 
ward the degree sought. 


In special instances, with the permission of the instructor, a person may be consid 
ered for admission as an auditor in a class without being required to take active 
in the exercises or to pass examinations, but no credit will be allowed for such # 
tendance. 


SCHOLASTIC RECORDS 


Scholastic records are required of 


. А "TT > r 

l. An applicant who graduated from high school within the previous two calends 

years. Such an applicant must meet the following requirements for admission 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 


a) An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
school, showing at least fifteen units* which must include four years of 
English; at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, 
preferably with laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of 


which must be American history; and two years of college preparatory math- 


* A unit represents a ye 


А s А vir Jes 
> year’s study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not 
than 120 sixty-minute peric 


xls, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 


ematics, It is to be noted that one unit of algebra, or the equivalent 
Prerequisite to courses 


, is 
in chemistry and statistics, and that one unit in alge- 
ra and one unit in plane geometry, or the equivalent, are prerequisite to 
Courses in mathematics and physics. 


he principal’s statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake 
college work. 


c) College Entrance Examination Board scores must be submitted on the 
holastic Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achievement Test. 


. 2. An applicant who has been subject to any form of academic or disciplinary ac- 
lion at any college or university within the previous calendar year. 
Scholastic records 


l. An applicant who has attended any college or university during the previous 
calendar year. 


may be required of 


‚2. A former student of this University who was on probation or suspended and, 
Since then, has at 


tended another college or university. 


3. An applicant who has ever been subject to academic or disciplinary action. 


_ 


When Scholastic records are required, a student may be admitted for one semester 
or summer term only, pending receipt of records and under provisions stated by the 
fice of the Director of Admissions 


THE DIVISION OF AIR SCIENCE 


The applicant must be a regularly enrolled, full-time, student; at least fourteen 


years of эре, citizen of the United States: physically fit; of good character; and a 
Candidate for a Bachelor’s degree. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


Regular Students, — 
ments fon udents.—Regular stu 


vig Pecial (or probational or provisional) Students.—Special (or probational or pro- 
= Onal) students are those who are in the process of qualifying for admission to 
tricula in degree-granting colleges and schools of this University. 
pi i versity Students.—Persons not seeking degrees, as specified in the rules of the 
Sion of University Students, may be admitted to this Division to pursue courses 
hich they have had adequate preparation. 


dents are those who have met the entrance require- 
candidacy and are registered for degrees. 


or w 


mA dditiona] information concerning curricula, courses offered, entrance require- 
Айту Ог admission procedure may Ье obtained from the Office of the Director of 
ine; ) 


“sions, 2029 G Street NW., Washington 6, D. C.; telephone—FEderal 8-0250, 
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REGISTRA TION* 


À student cannot register for classes until he has received a letter of admission t0 
the University, issued by the Office of the Director of Admissions (see “Admissions”, 
pages 18-29). 

À student previously registered in the University who was not on-campus during 
the immediately preceding semester (summer sessions excluded), must apply for ге 
admission in the Office of Admissions (see page 19). 

No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 

À student may not register concurrently in this University and another institution 
without the prior permission of the dean of the college, school, or division in which 
he is registered in this University. Registration in more than one college, school, of 
division of the University requires the written permission of the deans concerned, 
prior to registration. Allowance for credit for work done concurrently at another 
institution will be at the discretion of the appropriate committee. 


TIME AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION 


Registration for all colleges, schools, and divisions except as listed below is com 
ducted in Building C, 2029 G Street NW., during the following periods: fall semester, 
September 19 and 20, from 12:00 to 8:00 P.M.: September 21, from 10:00 A.M. to 
1:00 P.M. Spring semester, January 30 and 31, from 12:00 to 8:00 P.M.: February 
1, from 10:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. 

For the Law School and the Graduate School of Public Law: Stockton Hall, 720 
Twentieth Street, NW., days and hours as listed above. 

For the School of Engineering and Applied Science: Tompkins Hall, 725 Twenty’ 
third Street NW., days and hours as listed above. 

For the School of Medicine: School of Medicine, 1335 H Street NW., September 
12, 10:00 A.M. to 4:00 P.M. 

For the College of General Studies: at times and places designated in individual 
course announcements. 


REGISTRATION CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS 


For regulations governing changes in registrations and withdrawals, see pages 
32, 33-34, 53-54. 


* For “In Residence Status", see page 32. 
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FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


, Fees Paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of instruction and of the opera- . 
Pon of the University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni and 1 
friends of the institution make up the difference. 

Y authorization of the Board o 
academic year 1963-64, | 


f Trustees, the following fees have been adopted for the | 
Tuition Fees 


For undergraduate and Master’s study in Columbian Co 


llege of Arts and Sciences; the { 
hool of Pharmacy; 


I А the School of Education; the School of Government, Business, and ul 
nternationa] Affairs; the Division of Air Science A; 
ull-time program (12 to 18 hours), each вешевмег*.. enone. $550.00 { 
S art-time program or hours in excess of 18, for each semester hour. 36.00 M 
CHOOL oF ENGINEERING AND APPLIEP SCIENCE: in 


ndergraduate study: H 
ull-time program (12 hours or more), each зетевїетг..................................... 600.00 "n 
art-time program, each semester hour \ 


Master’s study, including comprehensive examinationt. 
ctor of Science: 


or work leading to and including the qualifying examination 

or work leading to and including the final examination 
HOOL OF MEDICIN 
gistration is fo 
the full tuition 


E, for the academic year 
т the academic year. The registered student is obligated for ў 
for the academic year. No part of the tuition will be re di 
funded upon withdrawal or dismissal for any cause, 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER: | | 
Law School ( Bachelor's study) : А 
Full-time Program (11 hours or more), each semester. 500.00 з | 
art-time program, each semester BELL cti 36.00 m 
Graduate School of Public Law: iN 
Master's and Continuing Legal Education study: р 
Full-time program (11 hours or more), each КАЛИ retos ipm í 500.00 m 
art-time program, each semester hour... 36.00 it 
Doctor of Juridical Science, including the final examination... -.. 1,200.00 n 
ue Рнп.озорРнү}, ростов or Epucation§, Doctor or BUSINESS ADMIN- ] 


IONS, on "Ростов or PUBLIC ADMINISTRATIONS : 
9r work leading to and including the general examination.. 1,200.00 


‘ di 
or work leading to and including the final examination....... 1,200.00 К 
Iv ў 
‘SION Ор UNIVERSITY STUDENTS, for each semester hour: M 
"OT courses i 


n Engineering and in Applied Science.. 
or all other courses........... 


36.00 
j na 

tration Ent of tuition for a Master’s thesis entitles the candidate, during the academic year of regis- 
en, T, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be writ- 


er tui Case a thesis is unfinished, an additional successive academic year may be granted without fur- 
» pation pay 'in residence" during this period. If 


Prepar ment. The student must, however, be registered ‘ | 

and tuition on of the thesis extends beyond the second academic year, it must be registered for again, 
Any sra paid on the same basis as for a repeated course. 

Sram or on ennt admitted to Master's study may elect to pay the total fee at the be 
Students а course-by-course basis at $40 a semester hour until the total fee is paid. 


thesis and completing payment of the total fee before completion of the required work (including ‘an 


bas; "in residence—no charge" 
tion payment is completed. 

after completion of payment of 
large” must register “in residence” 


ginning of his pro- 


e e paid at the rate of $300 a semester or in full at the beginning of each stage 
either سر و اس‎ discipline, No residence fee will be charged if a third year is needed for completion of 
$ THe fe of the degree requirements. 


the cost of courses numbered 1 to 100. 
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continue his work to 
of his first registration, 
for the degree. 
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Additional Course Fees 
In certain courses additional fees, 

as indicated in the course de 
unless otherwise indicated 

paid in this manner. 


such as laboratory and material fees, are charged 
'scriptions. These fees are charged by the semester and; 
may be defrayed in three payments when the tuition i$ 
Breakage of apparatus is charged against the individual stu 
dent. When breakage is in excess of the normal amount provided for in the labora 
tory fee the individual student will be required to pay such additional charges аё 
are determined by the department concerned, 


Graduation Fees 


Associate in Arts, Associate in Science, or Engineering Technologist Cer- 


tificate .......... 10.00 


Bachelor's, Master 8, Doctor's degre 25.00 
Advanced Professional Certificate in Education.. 25.00 


(to cover two examinations), charged 
each candidate for a Bachelor's degree in Columbian College of Arts and 


Sciences; the School of Engineering and Applied Sciences; the School 
of Government, Business, and International Affairs; or the College of 
General Studies at the time of registration for the final semester of study 
(excluding summer sessions)... LL nnsa — HásaÜ 10.00 


Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period...... 50 
Change fee, for each change in program: dropping or adding a course, 

changing from one section to another within a course, change of status 

(from auditor to credit status or vice versa), and change in credit hours 

for a course. 200 
Withdrawal fee, charged in special cases 5.00 
Service fee, for late payment of tuition (see “Payment of Fees”). 20 
Reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial suspension..... А 50 
Residence fee, for “leave of absence” status for the academic year in the 

School of Medicine................. eer 500 


Residence fee, to maintain “in residence 
sence from the University or after completion of tuition requirements*, 
Due and payable on the official days of registration: 

In Columbian College of Arts and Sciences; the Law School; Graduate 
School of Public Law; School of Pharma: y; School of Education; 


School of Government, Business, and International Affairs.................. 360 
In the School of Engineering and Applied Sciences, (See t footnote 


status during any semester of ab- 


"URNA M AAA 00 
For special physical examination... а 2 
Special fee, Law School (Student Bar Association activities, Law Review, 
and other services), charged each student in the Law School (except 
students registered “in residence”) for each semester or any part thereof 0,00 
except the summer term pe | 


* Payment of the residence fee entitles the stude 


ward a degree under the acade 


nt who is granted leave of absence to return ige 
The residence fee 


mic requirements which were in force at the en 
applies toward neither financial nor residence require! 
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Engineers’ Council fee, 
and Applied Science 
summer term 


charged each student in the School of Engineering 
for each semester or any part thereof except the 


YRS eR DEEN 1.50 
For each examination to qualify for advanced standing and for each special 
DD aS sm, a 5.00 
nglish test for foreign students (when аы ыы. ЧЕИС E RINE 5.00 
boratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of Chemistry and Phar- 
macy laboratory by the date deadline set by the instructor.. 3.00 
Transcript fee, for each transcript of record after the first 1.00 


_ Registration in the University entitles each student to the following University priv- 
Veges: (1) the services of the Placement Office: (2) the use of University library; 

gymnasium privileges; (4) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise 
Specified; (5) subscription to the University Hatchet, the student newspaper; (6) 
admission to University debates; (7) medical attention and hospital services as de- 
scribed under Health Services. These privileges, with the exception of the issuance 


o transcripts, terminate, and a student is no longer in residence, when he withdraws 
Or is dismissed from the University. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, 725 Twenty-first Street NW. No 
student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all fees are paid. 

ees are due and payable in advance at the time of each registration. 
е student may sign a contract at the time of each registration for semester 

Charges, except for fees payable in advance, permitting payments as follows: 

all Semester.— One-third at the time of registration; one-third on the first working 

У ` in November; one-third on the first working day* in December: 
‚ Spring Semester.—One-third at the time of registration; one-third on the first work- 
one-third on the first working day* in April. 


a 


Ing day* in March; 


Arrangements for the above may be made with the Office of the Cashier at the time 


0 at ^ : к ” 
is п eBistration, Installment-due notices are mailed. However, nonreceipt of notice 
9 excuse for failure to meet obligations when due. 


5 Student who fails to meet payments when due, but pays his fees within the fol- 
ng two weeks of the date on which payment is due, is charged a $2 service fee. 
Student wh 


Automati " 10 fails to meet payments within these two weeks after payment is due is 
Stated a сабу suspended and may not attend classes until he has been officially rein- 
nd paid all accrued fees and a $5 reinstatement fee. 
Student suspended for failure to meet payments when due may not be reinstated 
© semester after two weeks from the date of suspension. Applications for rein- 
ment are to be made to the Office of the Cashier. 


Б 1 auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for credit except the 
“registration fee. 


State. 


Wr 
ITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


APDlications for withdr 


mus awal from the University or for change in class schedule 
in whi made in person or in writing to the dean of the college, school, or division 
Which the student is registere 


notice ( d. Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable 
8 “W: „n ce 
~~ Wee “Withdrawal”, page 53). 


* Th 
© Univers: А Li 
niversity work week is Monday through Friday, inclusive. 
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In authorized withdraw 


als and changes in schedule, f 
made as follows: 


inancial adjustments will 


Fall Semester 


Full-time program.—Complete 


withdrawal from the 
the last working day* 


in October or November, 
third, respectively, of the full-time program charges, 
Partial withdrawal dated on or before the 
ber, cancellation of two-third 
charges for the full-time 
continuing in effect. 


з or one-third, res] 


program and the hourly charges of the 


Part-time program.— 
tober or November. 
charges, 


-Withdrawal 


dated on or before the ] 
cancellation of 


two-thirds or one-third, 


Spring Semester 
Full-time program.—Complete withdrawal 
the last working day* in February or March, 
respectively, of the full-time 
Partial withdrawal d 
cancellation of two-thi 
charges for the full-ti 
continuing in effect. 


cancellation of two-thirds or one-third 
program charges, 


ated on or before the last working day* in Fel 
rds or one-third, respectively, 
me.program and the hourly 


'ruary or March 
of the difference between tht 
charges of the part-time program 
Part-time program.—Withdrawal 


ruary or March, cancellation of 
charges, 


dated on or before the 


last working day* in Fe 
two-thirds or 


one-third, respectively, of tuition 


N 


lo refund or reduction will be allowed on any withdr 
working day* in November (fall semester) or March 
A student enrolled in a full-time program, who drops or adds а course and 00 
tinues to be in a full-time program, will have no financial ac 
other than those involving course fees, 
In no case will a refund be made of the 
no case will tuition be re 


Payment applies only 
and in no case will this 


awal dated after the last 
(spring semester). 


ljustments of tuition madê 


first third of the 


T, , In 
total tuition charges. ! 
led because 


luced or refun 


of nonattendance upon classes. 
to the semester for which a registration charge is incu 


be credited to another semester. 


Students in chemistry or pharmacy 


before the date set by the instructor, 
a $3 checkout fee, À student w 
check out of the labor 
Students enrolled in the ROTC who f 
books, on separation from the 
Authorization to withe 
dent who has not 
Students 
banking arr; 


; , r 
who fail to check out of the laboratory on 0 


, . : e 
unless excused by the instructor, will be -— 
ho drops a course before the end of the semester mu 
atory at the next regular laboratory period. 


ail to turn in uniforms, equipment, and text 
are charged the value 
lraw and certification for work 
a clear financial record. 
are encouraged to 
ingements in t 


Corps, of the missing items. 


А . stu 
done will not be given а 5 
provide 


і a ; ake 
their own cash funds until they can m 
he community, 


work week Mon 


iy through | 


| 


University dated on or befoi 
cancellation of two-thirds or on 


last working day* in October or Noven 


ectivelv, of the difference between th 


part-time progran 


ast working day* in Oe 
respectively, of tuitiol 


from the University dated on or befort 


FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSI IIPS, PRIZES, 
FINANCIAL AID 


FELLOWSHIPS. GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS, AND 
ASSISTANTSHIPS 


The following fellowships, graduate scholarships, and assistantships are available. 
nless otherwise specified, applications should be submitted not later than March 1 
Preceding the period for which the award is to be made. They should be directed to 
the chairman of the department or the dean of the school concerned and addressed to 
ie George Washington University, Washington 6, D. C. 
niversity Teaching Fellou ships.—Assigned for the academic year to the various 
departments of instruction. 
9r a Doctora] degree 
lellow rece 
Ition 
utie 


The applicant is expected to be a prospective candidate 
in the general field of his future doctoral study. Each teaching 
ives an annual stipend (on a nine-month basis) of up to $2,000 plus tu- 
and laboratory fees for whatever schedule of study or research his fellowship 
5 permit him to carry. Tuition and laboratory fees may not exceed $600. Sti- 
Pends vary with the work load of the individual teaching fellow. Normally a Univer- 
81у teaching fellow renders half-time service in classroom or laboratory assignments 
to the department of instru tion directing his doctoral study. Application should be 
made to the chairman of the department of instruction concerned. 

Graduate Teaching Assistantships.—Open in various departments of instruction to 


candidate x А j ; 
candidates for the Master's degrees. Each graduate teaching assistant renders a des- 
IBnated unit of service 


Ing upon his tea, 
Plus tuition 


to his major department of instruction, and receives, depend- 
ching or laboratory assignment, up to $2,000 on a nine-month basis 
and laboratory fees for the program of studies which the duties of his 


assis hk В : es. А - 

А хашир permit him to carry. Tuition and laboratory fees тау not exceed $730. 

Ap Р + < 3 ч “ P^ x 

Moa hires should be made to the chairman of the department of instruction con- 
ned, 


Law School Research 


Assistantships.—Available each year to students currently 
enrolled i ; : 
€d in the 


Law School, preferably to applicants who are completing the second 


Jur Wa}, aa: a 2 x 
acad Each assıstant receives an annual stipend. Awards are made on the basis of 
emic standing, 


lave duties s 
the De 


financial need, and capacity for leadership. Research assistant 

imilar to those of teaching fellows. Applications should be submitted to 

я of the Law School not later than May 1. 

“ы = aW School of Public Lau 

aoa candidates lor 
, plus tuition 


Teaching Fellowships.—Available each year to 
the Master of Laws degree. Each fellow receives an annual 


for the academic year. Teaching fellows follow an approved 


supervise student work in legal bibliography and the drafting of 
ommend Upon sati factory completion of the year’s work, a fellow is rec 
ed for the degree of Master of Laws. Applications should be submitted to 

> Graduate School of Public Law not later than March 15. 
Security and Trust Company Fellowship (1960).—A two-year fellowship 
of $2,000 a . ompany Fellowship (1 А two-year fellowshiy 


year is available to a graduate student ir 
eS 


infield Soo 


1 business administration or eco- 
chool of Government, Business, and [International Affairs. 
tt Blaney Fellowship in International Affairs (1961).—Bequest of 


i ee 


A ачи: „шыг: A Mii OE „ачай. MR 
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Jeannette Blaney Strayer in memory of her father. The income from this fund, up 
to $1,200, is used to provide fellowships for graduate students in a field of interna: 
tional relations, in the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs. 

Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959).—Bequest of Alma 
Hand Britten to provide tuition aid to incoming graduate students who would not 
otherwise be able to pursue their studies in the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science. Scholarships are awarded on the basis of need and scholarship. Applica 
tion should be made before March 1 for the following academic year. Application 
forms are available in the Office of the Dean of the School of Engineering and Ар 
plied Science. 

Thomas Alva Edison Fellowship (1961).—Established through the Patent, Trade 
Mark, and Copyright Foundation in the amount of $3,000, this fellowship is aw irded 
annually to a University graduate student who will be expected to follow a program 
of research approved by a member of the Foundation research staff. Candidates must 
be qualified to undertake study on the U. S. patent and related systems, and shall be 
nominated by the University’s Patent, Trade-Mark, and Copyright Foundation. 

Samuel Jordan Graham Fellowship in Surgery (1961).—By bequest, in memory of 
Judge and Mrs. Graham. The income from this fund, up to $2,000, may be used 10 
assist students who are pursuing postgraduate study or research, preferably in 80 
gery, at the School of Medicine. 

If no individual is conducting such work or deserving of the award, the income 
may be used to provide опе or more scholarships (to cover tuition and other scho? 
expenses deemed appropriate) for undergraduate students in the School of Medicine 
Application should be made to the Chairman of the Department of Surgery. 

Gilbert Grosvenor Teaching Fellowship ( 1961).— Established by the National 66% 
graphic Society in honor of Dr. Grosvenor, an honorary trustee of the Universilf: 
Awarded to a doctoral candidate in the field of human geography, with stipend up 
to $1,700 and tuition fee for work leading to and including the General Examinatio? 
or the Final Examination, as appropriate. Application forms are available in t e 
Department of Geography. 

Isabella Osborn King Research Fellowships (1927 ).—By bequest, fellowships vary 
ing in amount from $750 to $3,000 are offered in the biological sciences to foster I* 
search for which the libraries and scientific establishments in Washington prov А 
special facilities, 

Law School Honor Scholarships (1963)—A limited number of one-year scholaf 
ships, each in the amount of $1,500, are available annually to college graduates 
ginning the study of law in the fall semester. These scholarships are awarded on! : 
basis of outstanding college records, both academic and extra-curricular, need, an 
demonstrated aptitude for the study of law. Í 

Law School Scholarships. —Available each year in the Law School to graduates 
accredited colleges. Each scholarship provides full three-year tuition in the morning 
division of the Law School. Candidates must have graduated in the upper fift 
their class and must have demonstrated qualities of leadership in addition to 8 ip 
lastic attainment. To retain the scholarship, the successful candidate must mainta 
a B average. Application must be made before March 1 to the Dean of the т 
School. i 

Tuition scholarships are also available to continuing second- and third-year ү 
time students with averages of 75 and above. Applications should be made to 
Dean of the Law School prior to July 1. Scholarships are awarded after spring’ 
mester grades are reported. | 
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ee 


Robin Miller Research Fell 


owship (1953).—A $3,000 fellowship established by 
bequest of Mrs, Robin Miller f 


8 or the study of cardiovascular diseases. 
National Science Foundation Cooperative Graduate Fellowships.—Fellowships at 
400 for twelve months or $1,800 for nine months, with tuition waived, are avail- 
able in the mathematical, physical, medical, biological, and engineering sciences and 
Ш certain other fields regarded as employing scientific methods. Application should 
e made to the Graduate Council not later than Nove 
National Science 
ants.—Summer fe 


mber 1 for the following year. 
Foundation Summer Fellowships for Graduate Teaching Assist- 


: llowships are available at not less than $50 or more than $85 a 
eek for a period of 8 to 12 weeks: tuition is waived. Application should be made 
to the G 


raduate Council not later than December 1. 
ence, aas Bradford Sanders Fellowships (1928).—Fellows 
„` Varying in amount from $900 to $1,500 plus tuition, 
Adie Sanders in memory of her brother. 
so otish Rite Fellowships Тһе Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Freema- 
i TY, Southern Jurisdiction, U.S.A.. offers fellowships each in the amount of $2,200, 
9 graduates of accredited colleges who wish to enroll in the 
арад апі International Affairs, to train for government leadership—federal, 
ro T he territory includes the Orients of Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Ar- 
Шы е ifornia, Colorado, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, 
' Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
гу tana, Nebraska, Nevada, Ne 


Tegon, South Carolina, South 
ton, West Vir 


hips in departments of sci- 
established by bequest of 


School of Government, 


Missouri, 
w Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota. Oklahoma, 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washing- 
pan, Oki ginia, Wyoming, Panama, Puerto Rico, and the Bodies of Taiwan, Ja- 
‚ “Кама, and Guam. 

of ES fellowships are made 

' Tespective states 
°vereign Grand Inspe 


possible by annual gifts and are available to residents 
or countries, and application therefore should be made to the 
urisdiction [15 ctor General of the Supreme Council, 33°, of the Southern 
* made De D A., of the Orient state or country from which the application is to 

sity, 1101 inquiries to Mr. C. M. Farrington, The George W ashington Univer- 
Ew oundation Scholarships.—Sponsored by the Wolcott Foundation of High 

enroll in 4 al and available to graduates of accredited colleges who wish to 
work in Int 5с 100] of Government, Business, and International Affairs for graduate 
ernational Affairs, Public Administration, Personnel Administration, or 

, “ministration, Preference is given to students who themselves are affili- 
sonic Order. ey parents are affiliated with, High Twelve International or the Ma- 
in residence fellowships cover tuition for one calendar year of graduate study 
Granted. d ere need is shown, a living allowance up to $100 a month may be 


sity, ct inquiries to Mr. C. M. Farrington, The George Washington Univer- 
HOLARSH Ips 
Scholareh: 

Credite arships are awarded for the academic year unless otherwise specified and are 


of a a te equal parts for each semester. Each holder must carry a full schedule 
Scriba . ° Work (fifteen semester hours or in the professional schools, 

) during the period for which the scholars 
application should be 
emic vear and, 


the full pre- 
hip is awarded. 

made in writing on or before April first for the 
unless otherwise specified, should be addressed to the 


The George Washington l niversity 


Chairman of the Committee on Scholarships, The George Washington University, 
Washington 6, D. C. Awards are made during the month of April. All scholarships 
begin with the fall semester. 


The following is a listing of the scholarships available to The George Washington 
University students, the donors who make them possible, and the year each scholar 
ship was instituted at this University. 


OPEN TO INCOMING FRESHMAN STUDENTS 


The following scholarships are awarded to outstanding members of recent graduat 
ing classes of accredited secondary schools. Applicants must be citizens of the United 
States who are not receiving veterans’ benefits under any public law. 

Applicants must apply for admission to the University and be accepted before theif 
scholarship applications can be considered. Forms for application for admission t 
the University are available at the Office of the Director of Admissions, The George 
Washington University, Washington 6, D. C. 

Alpha Zeta Omega Scholarship (1950).—A $500 scholarship, available in $100 
amounts at the beginning of each academic year, established by Pi Chapter, awarded 
annually to a member of the graduating class of one of the public high schools of 
the District of Columbia, nearby Maryland, or Virginia who intends to complete the 
requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. Application should 
be made to the Dean of the School of Pharmacy. 1 

Alumni Scholarships.—Five scholarships are available each year in the lower div* 
sion of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, upon recommendation of alumni 0 
regional alumni clubs, to outstanding graduates of accredited high schools outside th 
Metropolitan area of Washington, D. C. These scholarships provide full tuition fe! 
four academic years, beginning with the fall semester (excluding summer work am 
special fees). The student must maintain a B average. For information write to f 
Director of Alumni Relations. Application should be made to the Alumni Office 9? 
or before March 1. d 

Association of Federal Communications Consulting Engineers Scholarship ( 1958)" 
—A full-tuition scholarship, including laboratory fees and books. Available to * 
student of good character, promise, and leadership working toward the degree o 
Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) and intending to major in communic* 
tions. 

Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959 ).—Bequest of Alm 
Hand Britten for scholarship aid to needy students preparing for the engineer 
profession. Application must be made not later than March 1 on forms which an 
available at the Office of the Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied Scien 

Debate Scholarship.—Offered annually to a high school senior who intends to с 
the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and complete a Bac 
elor's program at this University. ү 

The award covers full tuition for four academic years (excluding summer WO 
and special fees), provided the holder maintains a B average and participates in ™ 
official University debate activities. 


aing 


| om 
* This scholarship is renewable and is, therefore, not available each year for award to an ince 
freshman 
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The scholarship is awarded on the basis of (1) participation in the annual George 
ashington University High School Discussion Conference and (2) p 
the Annual George Washington University High School Debate 


‘sing high schoo] seniors in and outside the Washington Me 
emonstrated outstanding ability 


eligible for consideration. 
Inquiries should be directe 


‘strict of Columbia Pha 
scholarship aw 


articipation in 
Tournament. Prom- 
tropolitan Area, who have 
in interscholastic speech activities, will also be 


d to the Department of Speech. 


rmaceutical Association Scholarship (1954).—A $500 
' arded annually to a member of the graduating class of one of the 
Public or parochial high schools of the District of Columbia, nearby Maryland or 


'rginia, who intends to complete the requirements for the degree of Bachelor of 
(lence in Pharmacy. 


Application should be made to the Dean of the School of 
armacy, 


Estella Constance Drane Schol 


{ arship (1957 ).—By bequest, in memory of the boys 
of the former Washington Busin 


ess High School who served in World War I. Pro- 
Vides an annual partial scholarship to a graduate of Roosevelt High School. 

School of Engineering and Applied Science Scholarship 
awarded each year to graduates of accredited high schools. Each scholarship pro- 
vides full tuition for four academic years (excluding summer work and special fees), 
Provided the student maintains an average of B and a satisfactory standard of de- 
Portment, x 1 

Applications must be made before March 
Plication forms are available in the Off 
and Applied Science, 

“are Motors College Scholarship ( 1955).— Awarded to an incoming freshman 
is decine a aing talent, high personal qualifications, and financial need. The amount 
vidu 1 ¢ varying from $200 to $2,000 a year, depending upon the need of the indi- 
Е * "Lis renewable for the four years of undergraduate work provided the stu- 

Continues to meet the high standards established for the holder of this award. 
"PPlication should be made on or before February 1. 


annie School Scholarships.—The Board of Trustees offers 
IPS to graduates of accredited high schools in the foll 


Mia areas: District of Columbia; Fairfax-Falls Church; Alexandria City; Mont- 
ated rince Georges, and Arlington counties. One of these scholarships, desig. 
A ed as the Amos Kendall Scholarship, was established in 1869 by the Honorable 
“mos Kendall. j 


s—Four scholarships are 


1 for the following academic year. Ap- 
ce of the Dean of the School of Engineering 


annually thirty-four schol- 
owing Washington Metro- 


arded to students who intend to enter t} 


ie lower division 
rts and Sciences and complete a Bache 


lor's program at 
Diversity, 


and ne award covers full tuition for four 
f Specia] fees), 

QTY standard of 
: lin) ws must be indorsed by principals 
n Scholars} 
Or, 


academic years (excluding summer work 
scholarship, an average of B and a satis- 


and counselors of participating high 
ge Washington University Committee 
Direct inquiries to high school coun- 


owell Scholarships (1886).—Full-tuition scho] 
› аге available annually to young men wis} 


arships, established by 
mted States Naval Academy. 


ling to prepare for entrance into 
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FOR STUDENTS WITH ESTABLISHED ACADEMIC RECORDS 
AT THIS UNIVERSITY 


Applicants for these scholarships, including transfer students, must have completed 
one semester of work (15 hours minimum) and maintained a B (3.0) average at this 
University. 

American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education Scholarship (1950).—Pro 
vides annual scholarship aid to a fourth- or fifth-year student in the upper quarter 0 
his class in the School of Pharmacy. 

American Society of Women Accountants Scholarship (1953).—Established by 
the District of Columbia Chapter to provide a partial scholarship for a worthy soph 
omore, junior, senior, or graduate woman majoring in accounting. 

Avalon Foundation Scholarship Fund (1960).—An unrestricted supplement to the 
scholarship funds of the Medical School, to be expended in conformity with the 
School’s policy and available until expended for nonrefundable grants to students: 
Scholarship aid from this fund shall be granted “to students on a combined basis 0 
financial need and scholarship attainment.” Available 1962-63. 

Byron Andrews Scholarship (1920).—A partial scholarship established by Bell 
Fisk Andrews in memory of her husband. Available to “ambitious and needy stt 
dents, who desire to pursue courses in English, Latin, journalism, history, literature: 
or political science”. 

Anna Bartsch Hospital Intern Scholarship (1946).—A partial scholarship estab 
lished by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne as a memorial to her mother. Awarded to a wom 
an intern in the University Hospital. 

Anna Bartsch Medical Student Scholarship (1946).—A $500 scholarship estab 
lished by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne, as a memorial to her mother. Awarded to a wor 
an in the School of Medicine, “of outstanding scholarship, character, and promise 
who intends to make the practice of medicine her life profession". 2 

Beta Sigma Phi Scholarship (1962).—A partial scholarship established by the Dit 
trict of Columbia City Council, available to a full-time woman student enrolled? 
undergraduate work. 

Everett Lamont Bradley Scholarship (1954).—A partial scholarship, by beq 
of Alice R. H. Bradley in memory of her son, for a student in the School of M 
icine. : 

Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959 ).—Bequest of Alm 
Hand Britten for scholarship aid to needy full-time graduate or undergraduate ye 
dents in the School of Engineering and Applied Science, who would not other" 
be able to pursue such professional study. Application should be made before Mare 
1 for the following academic year. Application forms are available in the Offi 
the Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied Science. " 

Brooklyn Alumni Club Scholarship Fund (1959).— Established to financially * 
sist a needy student in the School of Medicine. 

Emma K. Carr Scholarships (1932).—Fourteen partial scholarships are аў 


ues! 


fed 


ce of 


айар“ 


I ad 
ЧЕ . 1. con? 
to "young men (of the white race) for undergraduate or postgraduate work, €? 
ering character, capacity, and need". d 
О " aJ L e 4 is e 
Henry Harding Carter Scholarship (1896).—A $500 scholarship establishe 
Maria M. Carter in memory of her husband to aid а deserving student who Ё 


paring for the civil engineering profession. 
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Maria M. Carter Scholarship (1871).—P. 
J oseph Collins F, oundation Scholar 
application through the Office of 


Olortone Graphic Arts and P. 
scholarship e 


rovides tuition aid to a young man. 
ships.—Available to medical school students up- 
the Dean of the School of Medicine. 
ublications Scholarship (1961).—An annual $500 


` 
stablished by Colortone Press for a senior majoring in Journalism. 
) J i 


morial Scholarship (1961).— Established by Mary S. English 
» Mary Covington, LL.B. 1922, provides tuition aid to a deserv- 


nt in the Law School on the basis of scholastic achievement in the 


on 


. “tary Covington Me 
in memory of her aunt 
ing evening stude 
TSl-year Course, 
aughters 
established } 
Students, pre 
ution, 


5 Isaac Davis Scho 


y the founder or 
made, the 


of the American Revolution Scholarship (1952).—A $500 scholarship 
y the District of Columbia Chapter. Available to junior and senior 
ferably women, who are descendants of patriots of the American Revo- 


larship (1869). — Nominations for this tuition aid may be made 


his eldest lineal descendant", In case no such nomination is 

scholarship is to be awarded by the University. 

es Worthington Dorsey Memorial Sch 
orthington Dorsey, Bachelor of Laws, '8] 

Scholarship for the course leading to the deg: 

needy and promisin | 

ent degree, 


ree of Bachelor of Laws. awarded to a 
sity with a Bachelor of Arts or equiva- 
very three years. 

—Established by Helen B. Erwin as a 


of the University. A partial scholarship 
°F à student in Engineering. 
, Robert Farnham Scholarship ( 1871).—Established by Mrs. Robert Farnham. Tu- 
м aid for a student in Columbian Coll 


Sther Brigham Fis 

it amma Phi ; ships (1962).—Two scholarships covering tu- 

‘on for a thre ducation for the Gifted offered annually 

9 certified teachers. Application should be submitted to the Dean of the School 
Ucation, 


ti у O Betown Business and Professional Woman's Club Scholarship (1958).—A par- 
a 


sc olarship for a woman student in the field of science. 
Ch "dred Green Memorial Scholarship Fund (1959).—Established by Alpha Theta 
М аріег of р; Lambda Theta, provides annual tuition aid for a student in the School 


abl ‘Ucation, upon the recommendation of the donor. Application forms are avail. 
© In the Scholarship Office. 


in E" Spicker Hampel Scholarship ( 19 19 ).—Established by 

Sch *mory of her mother, provides tuition aid for a young 
901 of Education or Columbian College of Ar 

h was Harvey Scholarship (1921) —A partial 
a Fli ; 


$, pe olor Scholarship (1950).—An annual partial scholarship, by bequest of Lillie 
Azelton, “for use and assistance of needy and w orthy students." 

di, arr’ Henry Howlett Scholarships ( 1962).—Bequest of Dr. Howlett for scholar- 
а! to 


and ¢ “deserving students” in the upper division of Columbian College of Arts 
Sciences, 


The George Washington University 


Robert Woods Johnson Scholarship Fund.—Available to medical school students 
upon application through the Office of the Dean of the School of Medicine. 

Kappa Alpha Theta Scholarship (1950).—A $500 scholarship established by the 
Washington alumnae for the training of a clinician in speech correction. 

Kappa Kappa Gamma Scholarship (1959).—An annual $500 scholarship estab- 
lished by the Washington alumnae for a student planning to follow the profession of 
speech correction. 

Kappa Psi Scholarship (1952).—An annual partial scholarship for a student in 
the School of Pharmacy, established by Gamma Tau Chapter and the District of Co- 
lumbia Graduate Chapter of Kappa Psi Pharmaceutical Fraternity. 

Ki-Wives Scholarship.—A full-tuition se holarship available to a student or stu- 
dents in the School of Medicine. 

Law School Scholarships.—Tuition scholarships available to continuing second- 
and third-year full-time students with averages of 75 and above. Application should 
be made to the Dean of the Law School prior to July 1. Scholarships are awarded 
after spring-semester grades are reported. 

Medical Research Scholarships and Traineeships.—For student participation in the 
research programs of the School of Medicine or special training in research methods. 
Research scholarships are ordinarily awarded for full-time activity during the sum- 
mer months; research traineeships support part-time work during the academic year. 
Scholars are *matched" with members of the faculty in accordance with their mutual 
interests. Trainees are designated by the departments responsible for the programs. 
These programs have been sponsored by the National Institutes of Health, the National 
Foundation, Lederle Laboratories. and Tobacco Industry Research Committee, In 
addition a number of research scholarships have been made available through the 
American Cancer Society Institutional grant and the Washington Heart Association. 

Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Scholarships (1952).—A scholarship fund of $3,500, 
10 assist promising students or applicants in meeting the costs of furthering theif 
education, with preferential consideration to children of persons who are employed 
in public service, including service in the armed forces or the judiciary.” 

A. Morehouse Scholarship (1861).—1 r 
to enter the Christian ministry.” 

Paul Pearson Scholarship (1940).—Bequest “to be known as the Dr. Paul Pearson 
award”, for tuition aid to a student in the S hool of Pharmacy. 

Chas. Pfizer Medical Scholarship Program (1962). -Established to financially 4% 
sist a student in the School of Medicine. 

Phi Delta Delta Scholarships (1959).—Zeta Chapter of Phi Delta Delta Legal Fr 
ternity (International), provides tuition aid to a woman student in the second yea 
of the Law School, who excelled in scholastic achievement and service to the La¥ 
School in her first year. 

Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship (1956).—An annual partial scholarship established 
by Beta Chapter for a woman candidate for an advanced degree. А 

Prince Georges-Montgomer y County Phar maceutical Association Si holarship 
(1962).—An annual partial scholarship available to a student enrolled in the Schoo! 
of Pharmacy or a student who has completed the | 


‘uition aid for an undergraduate “intending 


A is 
re-pharmacy requirements at thi 
University or another institution. 


Lula M. Shepard Scholarships (1946).—By bequest, two partial scholarships for 


"worthy Protestant students" wishing to enroll in the International Affairs program 
of the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs. 
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David Spencer Scholarship (191 
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ministration Scholarships (1962).—] 
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ard to cover tuition for one 3. 
Scholarships are limited to e 


ain restriction. 
Stahl Scholar ship (1963).—An 
i student with proven initiative and cay 
tional Opportunities 

David Perry Steir 
and classmate 
the b 


'acity for appreciation of educa- 
in the areas of science, engineering, or pedagogy.” 

unan Memorial Scholarship Fund ( 1960).—Established by friends 
ates. Awarded annually to a sophomore in the School of Medicine 
asis of need and academic performance. 

Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship (1893).—A partial schola 
Woman student of science in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

Charles Clinton Swisher Scholarships (1941).—Scholarships of $500 and $300, re- 
*pectively, by bequest of Professor Swisher. Available under certain conditions, to 
Students of medieval history, 

Tau Kappa Epsilon Scholarship (1959).—Established by alumni of the Metro- 
Politan Washington, Virginia, and Maryland areas for annual tuition aid to a mem- 
er of Tau Kappa Epsilon. If there is no eligible member from the fraternity, the 
award may be made at the discretion of the Scholarship Committee. 

ravelers’ Aus iliary of the District of Columbia Pharmaceutical Association Schol. 
arship (1962). An annual partial scholarship available to a student enrolled in the 
School of Pharmacy or a student who has completed the pre- 


at this University or another institution. 
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the School of 


Medicine, to be awarded to 
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ips in Medical Technology.—T 
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niversity Hospital. 
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G. Wendt Scholarship ( 1961).—Es 
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;eorge Washington 


al tuition aid for an undergraduate 
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Association (International), of Washington, D. C., in 
1 r. Annual tuition aid for a student in Secretarial Studies, 
ithington Scholarship (1830).—A partial scholarship established by the 


“Ww York Baptist Theological Seminary. 
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vw *n Woodhull Scholarship (1919).— Tuition aid for 
Бе of Arts and Sciences, 
ома Club Scholarship (1950).—An annu 
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Junior, Senior, or graduate stude 
ess Career, 


"utical Association Schol. 
hip to a woman who is enrolled 
completed the pre-pharmacy requirement at 
another institution. Inquiries should be directed to the Dean, 


an annual partial scholars 
armacy or who has 


a student in Columbian Col- 


al partial scholarship for a woman who 


nt with special interest in a professional or busi- 


Established in memory of 
rovide four undergraduate 
semester-hour course a semester 
mployees of the Woodland, Mary- 


8).—A partial scholarship established by Louisa 


annual $1,000 scholarship, available 
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THE COLUMBIAN WOMEN SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 


The Columbian Women Scholarships are awarded to women students on the basis 
of financial need and scholastic attainment. Applications for these scholarships 
should be addressed to the Chairman, Columbian Women Scholarships, care of the 
Alumni Office, The George Washington University, Washington 6, D. C., not later 
than May 15 for the fall semester, and January 1 for the spring semester. Scholar- 
ship aid is awarded from income of the following endowments: 

Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund (1915).—A fund of $5,000 for tuition 
aid established in memory of a former president. 

Founders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund (1920).—A fund of $5,000 for 
tuition aid. 

Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund (1925).—A fund of $5,000 for tuition aid, 
named in 1930 in memory of a former president. 

Elizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund (1925).—A memorial fund of $1,200 for 
tuition aid, established by the College Women’s Club of Washington, D. C., and re- 
stricted to the School of Education. 

College Women's Scholarship Fund (1926).—A $500 gift for tuition aid estab- 
lished by the College Women’s Club of Washington, D. C. 

Lewes D. and Myrtie H. Wilson Memorial Scholarship Fund (1926).—A fund of 
$1,000 for tuition aid established by Elizabeth Wilson as a memorial to her parents 
and restricted to the School of Medicine. 

Grace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund (1932).— A fund of $2,300 for tuition 
aid in memory of a former president. 

Janet McWilliams Scholarship Fund (1954).—A $1,000 fund for tuition aid, by 
bequest of a former president. 

Rose Lees Hardy Foundation Scholarship Fund (1957).—A fund of $2,000 for 
tuition aid established by an alumna of the University. 

Victoria Briggs Scholarship Fund (1959).—A $500 fund for tuition aid, by be 
quest of Victoria Briggs Turner. 

Columbian Women Members’ Scholarship Fund (1961).—A $2,000 fund for & 
woman student in the University. 4 

Arline Hughes Dufour Scholarship Fund (1961).—A $5,000 fund for tuition aid 
to a woman student. 


PRIZES 


Alpha Chi Sigma Prizes.—A Handbook on Chemistry and Physics awarded 80 
nually by Alpha Pi Chapter to each of three students who carry at least 18 semeste! 
hours during the freshman year and attain the highest averages in freshman chem 
istry. 

The name and year of graduation of the student who has attained the highest 
quality-point index in courses in chemistry is inscribed on a bronze plaque. 
winner must have had at least 16 hours in chemistry including the final semester # 
this University. í 

Alpha Delta Pi Prize.—Offered annually by Alpha Pi Chapter to the woman ій 
the junior class with the most outstanding record in scholarship, extracurricular 8€ 
tivities, and service to the University. 

Alpha Kappa Psi Prize.—A key, awarded annually by Beta Mu Chapter to the 
male student who has completed 90 semester hours at this University and attain 


the highest average grade in economics, business administration, public accountings 
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American Institute of Chemists Prize.—A me 
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American Pharmaceu 


dal and a one-year subscription to The 


y to the graduating student, majoring in chemistry, who ex- 


grity, and leadership. 


{ tical Association Prize.—The City of Washington Branch of. 
ers annually an award to be applied toward an active membership in the American 
“{tmaceutical Association to the stud 


School of Pharmacy who has maintaine 
Most to the student activities of the School. 
Norman B, Ames Memorial Award.—Es 
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Applied Science who is nominated by his fel 
Contributions to the students in the School o 
to the Schoo] and University. 
. Byrne Thur 
istry who sho 
Prehensive 


tablished by many friends of Professor 
senior of the School of Engineering and 
low students as having made significant 
f Engineering and Applied Science and 


tell Burns Memorial Prize.—Awarded to 


ws the greatest proficiency in organic chemistry, as evidenced by a com- 
examination, and who posse 


'sses such qualifications of mind, character, 
and Personality as to give promise of future achievement. 

artin L. Cannon Memorial Prize.—A copy of The United States Dispensatory 
offered annually by Pi Chapter of Alpha Zeta Omega Pharmaceutical Fraternity to 


wd student completing the pre-Pharmacy curriculum with the highest academic av- 
age, 


the senior majoring in chem- 


e.—This prize of $200 was established in 1962 by Edith K. 
Tr, an Honorary Trustee of the University, in memory of her distinguished hus- 
and ted from the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplo- 
It will be awarded annually to that man in the graduating class of 
orge Washington University who has demonstrated outstanding ability in his 

international affairs and who has given evidence of possessing in marked 


degree the qualities which produce the good citizen and the dedicated public servant. 


grad * Omega Prize. Awarded annually by Phi Alpha Chapter to the woman in the 
soci ne class with the highest record in the following social sciences: economics, 
010; 


The » Political science, and history; combined with gene 
Brad otumbian Women Prize.—Awarded to the | c 
tate life has most nearly fulfilled the objectives of Columbian Women. 
fecisti; Connolloy Memorial Award.— Awarded by the Washington Personnel As- 
Bener ү to an outstanding graduating senior in business administration who shows 
ре al excellence in studies, demonstrates Superiority in one or more courses in 
Sonne] ; 


tra administration, and shows qualities of leadership or promise through ex- 
Scholastic activities, 


tabling Пету Cowles Prizes.—A first prize of $100 and a second prize of $75, es- 


third D y John H. Cowles, Grand Commander of the Supreme Council of Thirty- 
Rite a (Mother Council of the World) of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish 
ot F masonry, Southern Jurisdiction of the United States of America. Awarded 


ral excellence, 
senior woman who in her under. 
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annually to the two seniors in the School of Government, Business, and, International 
Affairs with the highest academic averages. 

DeWitt Clinton Croissant Prize.—Awarded annually to the undergraduate student 
enrolled in a course in drama or active in University dramatics who submits to the 
English Department the best essay on drama or the theater. 

E. K. Cutter Prize —Established by Marion Kendall Cutter “for excellence in the 
study of English.” Awarded to the member of the graduating class whose record in 
English, combined with general excellence, shows most marked aptitude for and at- 
tainment in English studies. 

Isaac Davis Prizes —Awarded annually to the three seniors who made the greatest 
progress in public speaking while enrolled in the 1 niversity, Awards are to be de- 
termined by a public-speaking contest in which the participants deliver original ora- 
tions. Only members of the senior class of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science are 
eligible to compete. 

Delta Gamma Prize.—Awarded annually by Beta Rho Chapter to the woman who, 
at the end of her freshman year, has the most outstanding record in scholarship, 
extracurricular activities, and service to the University. 

Delta Zeta Prize.—Awarded annually to the student maintaining the highest aver- 
age in Biology 1-2. 

Elton Prize,.—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton, of Exeter, England, and 
awarded annually to the student with the highest average in the most advanced 
course in the Greek language and literature. 

School of Engineering and Applied Science Distinguished Scholar.—A certificate 
awarded annually by the Faculty of the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
to the senior who graduates with the highest scholastic standing. The student's name 
is engraved on a plaque displayed in Tompkins Hall. 

Jesse Frederick Essary Prize in Journalism.—A prize of $200 established by Helen 
Essary Murphy and awarded annually to a student who has given promise of sound 
citizenship and who submits the best printed and published evidence of ability in 
“forthright reporting” and good journalistic writing, in a student publication or else 
where. 

Joshua Evans III Prize in Political and Social Sciences.—A memorial prize of 
$100 “established by friends because of an outstanding life.” Awarded annually t? 
that man in the graduating class who has demonstrated his signal ability in the social 
and political sciences and who has given promise of the interpretation of that ability 
in good citizenship among his fellows." 

Willie E. Fitch Prize.—Established by James E. Fitch in memory of his 800: 
Awarded annually to a senior student for the best examination in chemistry. , 

Allie S. Freed Prize.—Awarded annually to a member of the graduating class 1? 
the School of Medicine who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field 9 
Preventive Medicine. 

Charles Glover Prize.— Established by Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., a Trustee of the 
University, in memory of his great-grandfather, an illustrious member of the bar ? 
the District of Columbia. Consists of selected law books. Awarded annually to the 
student in the Law School who has attained the highest average grade in the thire 
year, full-time course. 

Alice Douglas Goddard Prize.—A memorial established by Frederick Joseph God: 
dard, of Georgetown, D. C. Awarded annually to the upper-division student making 
the highest average in American literature. 
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Edward Carrington Goddard Prize. 


—Established by Mary Williamson Goddard, | 
lice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, D. C., in 
memory of Edward Carrington Goddard, class of '81. 
lor student making the highest avera 

James Douglas Godd 


* . | I 
Awarded to the junior or sen- | 
ge in the French language and literature. 
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ard, of Georgetown, D. C. t 

highest average in the following | | 

administration, foreign commerce, and public accounting. vi | 

Alec Horwitz Prize.—A prize of 8100 awarded annually to a senior in the School | 

of Medicine who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of surgery. } 

ardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History.—Established by 

vertrude M. Hubbard in memory of her husband and awarded a 


nnually to that mem- | | 
Der of the graduating class majoring in history who has maintained the highest stand- 
Ing in courses in United States history. 

Kappa Beta Pi Prize—A 


copy of Blackstone’s Commentaries or 
awarded annually by Eta 


a legal dictionary 


Г | 

| Alumnae Chapter to the woman law student who attains | 

t le highest average for the freshman year, р 
Карра Карра С̧атта Prize 


.—Awarded annually to the 
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Larner Prize, 


achieves the 


(^ол Bell —By bequest, a medal is awarded annually to the member | | 
of the graduating class in the Law School who attains the highest average grade in M I | 
| 
i 


IH. 
IE 
full-time freshman who | 


the entire course for the degree of Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor. 

{ гоп W. Lawson Prize—A prize of $100 established by Mrs. Lawson in memory 
of he a poe tt. еу" E: 
и ner husband, who was a distinguished member of the Medical Staff of the I niver- 


Sity, ie . ~ 1 
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tore T: . ; - EL || 
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ing. In the Law School $75 is awarded annually to the student who has attained the 
highest average grade in the first-year, full-time course; and $75 to the student who 
has attained the highest average grade in the second-year, full-time course. 

Panhellenic Association of Washington, D. C., Prize.—A trophy to be awarded to 
the Panhellenic Sorority maintaining the highest yearly scholastic average at the 
University for the previous year. 

Phi Delta Kappa Prize.—Awarded annually by Beta Gamma Chapter to the out- 
standing senior man in the teacher education program in the School of Education. 

Phi Eta Sigma Prize.—A choice book selected from the field of the recipient's ma- 
jor, awarded annually by The George Washington University Chapter to the male stu- 
dent attaining the highest scholastic average in his first full semester of work. The 
winner's name is engraved on a plaque in the Office of the Dean of Columbian Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences. 

Pi Beta Phi Prize.—Awarded annually by the District of Columbia Alpha Chapter 
to the woman member of the senior class who throughout her college course has done 
the most constructive work in the promotion of student activities among the women 
of the University. 

Pi Lambda Theta Prize-—Awarded annually by Alpha Theta Chapter to the out- 
standing senior woman in the teacher education program in the School of Education. 

Psi Chi Prizes.—Two prizes awarded annually to the best undergraduate student 
in Experimental Psychology and to the graduate student submitting the best Mas- 
ter’s thesis in Psychology by The George Washington University Chapter. 

Ruggles Prize.—Established by Professor William Ruggles, awarded annually to & 
candidate for a Bachelor's degree for excellence in mathematics. 

Sigma Kappa Prize.—Awarded annually by Zeta Chapter to the student with the 
highest grade in the final examination in General Chemistry. 

Sigma Tau Prize.—A medal awarded annually by the XI Chapter to the freshman 
in the School of Engineering and Applied Science who maintains the highest scho- 
lastic standing in the work of the entire year. 

Society of Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia Prize.—A gold medal 
awarded to a candidate for a graduate degree who, in the judgment of the Faculty of 
the Department of History, submits a thesis or dissertation demonstrating excellence 
in historical research in American Colonial history. The University reserves the 
right to withhold the award if no thesis or dissertation attaining the required degree 
of excellence is submitted. 

Staughton Prize.—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton and awarded am 
nually to the student making the best record in the most advanced course in the Latin 
language and literature. : 

James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize.—Established by Professor Sterrett in memory 
of his son, consists of the American Institute of Physics Handbook awarded annually 
to the student who obtains the highest average in Physics 14, 15, and 16. i 

Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize.—A prize of $100 established by 
the Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the bequest 
of Professor Swisher, is awarded annually to the student who submits the best ess% 
covering some phase of medieval history. 

Theta Tau Activities Plaque.—A plaque awarded annually by Gamma Beta Сыр 
ter to the senior in the School of Engineering and Applied Science with the mos 
outstanding record in activities for the entire period of his attendance. ho 

Thomas F. Walsh Prize.—A prize of $150 awarded annually to the student V 
submits the best essay in Irish history. 
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Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize.—A prize of $350 established by Vir 
Chase Weddell in memory of her husband. Awarded annually to a candid 
egree who writes the best essay on the subject of * 
the nations of the world." The prize essays shall 
Versity and shall not be printed or published without 
Versity, The University reserves the right to withhold the 
Ing the required degree of excellence is submitted 
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+ Program by leadership and scholastic excellence, 
R ^CQg0 Tribune Silver ROTC Medal. 
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tr е American Revolution ROTC Medal 
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Ander of this flight is presented a set of engraved Second Lieutenant’s insignia, 

USAF Colonial Cadet Rifle Trophy.—Offered by Master Sergeant Jerome Gleason, 


to the >t coach of the Air Force ROTC Rifle Team at this University. Awarded 
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public Aviation Corporation. Awarded annually to the cadet enrolled in Air Science 
101-2 who, in competition, makes the most effective verbal presentation on the Air 
Power theme. 

The Convair Award.—A Convair miniature airplane offered by the Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corporation. Awarded annually to the cadet enrolled in Air Science 
51 and 52 who achieves the highest cumulative grade in the basic course and who 
applies for flight training. 

Reserve Officers’ Association Junior Memberships.—Five junior memberships of- 
fered by the Reserve Officers’ Association of the District of Columbia. Awarded an- 
nually to the five cadets with the highest grades in Air Science 101-2. 

National Rifle Association Club Champion Medal.—Awarded to a sophomore, jun- 
ior, or senior member of the Rifle Team outstanding in marksmanship, participation 
in team matches, and contribution to the effectiveness of the team. 

National Rifle Association Qualification Medals.—Awarded annually to members 
of the Rifle Team qualifying as Expert, Sharpshooter, or Marksman in indoor rifle 
firing. 

Air Force ROTC Rifle Team Awards.—Trophies, plaques, and medals awarded 
annually to Air Force ROTC Rifle Teams through successful competition in the fol- 
lowing: 

The Air Force ROTC Liaison Area Championship Matches ) 

The Army and Area Intercollegiate and Interscholastic Matches 

The Secretary of the Air Force ROTC Rifle Match 

The William Randolph Hearst National ROTC Rifle Matches. 


FINANCIAL AID 
STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


Graduate and undergraduate student assistantships are available in several depart- 
ments of the University. Application should be made to the chairman of the depart- 
ment of instruction concerned. 

The Placement Office maintains a registry of positions available in many fields of 
work and refers qualified applicants for consideration. 


LOAN FUNDS 


The following loan funds are available to students in the University in accordance 
with the qualifications placed thereon by the donors. Students in the schools of En 
gineering and Applied Science, Law, Medicine, and Pharmacy should direct im 
quiries to and file applications with their respective deans. All other inquiries should 
be directed to the Office of the Treasurer. 

Universty Loan Fund.—The Trustees of the University have made available a fund 
for short-term loans to students to provide for partial payment of tuition. Applica 
tion should be made three days prior to the dates on which tuition installments at 
due. 

American Medical Association Medical Education Loan Guarantee Program? 
Available to medical school students (beyond the first year of medicine). 

Edith K. Carr Medical School Loan Fund.—A fund of $5,000 established by Mrs. 
Carr for loans to students in the School of Medicine. 

Robert M. and Mary McConnel Cooper Law Student Loan Fund.—A fund of 
$1,000 established by Professor and Mrs. Robert M. Cooper, is available to studens 
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who h 
lave 


ave completed at le 
satisfactory records. 

Joseph H. Himes Loan Fund.—A fund of $l 
€nts in the School of Medicine. 


Tome Economics Loan Fund. 
ics Association 


ast one semester (day or evening) in the Law School and 
3,000 is available for loans to stu- 


—A fund of $382 given by the D. C. Home 
» is available for loans to senior gir 
Jephson Educational Trust L 

Tust Law Ce 
Studies, 


Econom- 
ls majoring in Home Economics. 
oan Fund.—Established by the Jephson Educational 
nter Fund to aid deserving law students in the pursuance of their 


Kellogg Foundation Hospital Administration Loan Fund.—A fund of $10,000 for 
ans to full-time graduate students in hospital administration, 


Kellogg Medical School Loan Fund.—A fund of $21,500, established by W. K. 
ellogg Foundation in Battle Creek, Michigan, for loans to students in the School of 

Medicine, н 

ч Law Associatio 

ington Law Assoc 


D 


n Loan Fund.—A fund of $2,689, established by the George Wash- 


ciation, for loans to students in the Law School requiring less than 
Semester hours credit toward the degrees of Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor. 
Law Class of 1912 Loan Fund.—A fund of $500, established by Charles C. Glover, 
» 18 available to students in the Law School who have completed 
mester (day or evening) and have satisfactory records, 

Law Class of 1937 Loan Fund.— Available to students in the Law School who 
have completed at least one semester (day or evening) and have satisfactory records. 

chool of Medicine Loan Fund.—A fund of $22,000, contributed by medical stu- 
ents, is available for loans to students in the School of Medicine. 

ational D 


r 


at least one se- 


efense Student Loan Fund.—This fund is available to full-time under- 
graduate and graduate students who are in need of financial assistance. Priority is 
give : 


п applicants who express a wish to teach in elementary or secondary schools, and 
Whose academic background indicates a superior capacity or preparation in 

mat lematics, engineering, or a modern foreign language. After application for ad- 
mssion to the University has been completed, application on forms prescribed for 
this loan fund must be filed in the Office of the Treasurer no later than (1) for the 
al semester—June first for students currently registered in the University and July 


a for entering students; (2) for the spring semester—December first; (3) for the 
Summer Sessions—May first. 


: like Pelekiri Student Loan Fund.—Available 
ave * f 
те completed at least one semester (day or evening) and have satisfactory records. 


&c zer Medical School Loan Fund.—A fund of $1,080, established by Chas. Pfizer 
©., Inc., for loans to students in the School of Medicine. 


is enjamin Schoenfeld Memorial Pharmacy Loan Fund.—A fund of $2,309, estab- 
8 p . . . M d 

d ied by the family and friends of Benjamin Schoenf 
ents, : : 


science, 


to students in the Law School w ho 


1d, for loans to pharmacy stu- 


Sutherland Medical School Loan Fund.—A fund of $1,650, established by Rose 

^ Suther] students in the School of Medicine. 

$ п Brewster Willis, Jr., Loan Fund in Mecha 
"~~ established by Mrs. William L. Lane 

Tewster Willis, Ir., 


undergraduate) who 


and, for loans to 


nical Engineering.—A fund of 
as a memorial to her nephew, John 
is available to Mechanical Engineering students (graduate or 
are primarily interested in aeronautics, 


к" of banks and commercial finance firms offering various types of tuition pay- 
Plans is 


available through the Office of the Treasurer. 


REGULATIONS 


A student enrolled in the University is required to conform to the following Uni- 
versity regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the college, 
school, or division in which he is registered. 

A student who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the Uni- 
versity for one semester or more, may re-enter and continue his work only under the 
rules and regulations in force at the time of his return, 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material information 
on an application for admission, registration card, or any other University docu- 
ment, his registration may be canceled and he will be ineligible (except by special 
action of the Faculty) for subsequent registration in any unit of the University. 


ATTENDANCE 
A student may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due are 
paid. Regular attendance is required. A student may be dropped from any course 
for undue absence. 
A student suspended for any cause may not attend classes during the period of 
suspension. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of the college, school, 
or division in which he is registered may be dismissed from the University. 


GRADES 


Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Registrar at the close 
of each semester. They are not given out by instructors. 

Undergraduate.—The following grading system is used: A, excellent; B, good; C, 
average; D, passing; F, failing. Whenever a grade has not been assigned the sym 
bol / (incomplete) or the symbol W (authorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The 
symbol / indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been given the instructor for 
the student's failure to complete the required work of the course. An "incomplete" 
cannot be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by written permission 
of the dean's council of the college, school, or division concerned. An incomplete 
which is not removed within one calendar year is automatically changed to an Ё. 
A student may not repeat for grade a course in which he has received a grade of D 
or above, unless required to do so by the department concerned. A written state 
ment to this effect must be submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate depart: 
mental chairman. 

Craduate.—For graduate work, grades are indicated as E (excellent), S (satisfac 
tory), U (unsatisfactory), / (incomplete). 

For the grading systems of the School of Medicine, the Law School, and the Gradu: 
ate School of Public Law, see the explanations in the announcements of those schools 


THE Quarrrv-PorNT INDEX 


Undergraduate.—Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, ob 
tained by dividing the number of quality points by the number of semester hours 
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Quality Points are computed from grades as follows: 
Points; C, two points; D, one point; F 
the student h 


as registered. Courses marked W or / are 
Ing the index 


» except that courses marked / will be 
at the close of a calendar year, 


whichever occurs first 
at another institution are not conside 


Courses taken 


ered in computing the quality-point 
index, 
EXAMINATIONS 
Examinations are scheduled at the end of each semester or at the completion of 
the course, 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 
of dishonesty on the 


Iversity upon the recommendation of the app 


Evidence 


will b 
In which the dish 


Onesty” will be recorded for each such course 


se, and this grade will be employed in 
computation of the quality-point index, 


а student suspended because of academic dishonesty should be readmitted, he 
рау be required to repeat for grade all courses for which a disciplinary grade has 
Cen recorded, and both the grade earned on repetition and the disciplinary “Fail. 


ure—Academic Dishonesty” grade will be employed in computation of the quality- 


WITHDRAWAL 
Withdrawal from a course or from the University 
бап of the college, school, or division in which the 


sion to Withdraw from the University will not be 
ave a clear financial record. (See “Ее 


requires the permission of the 
student is registered, Permis- 
granted a student who does not 
es and Financial Regulations”, pages 3] 


tween the last working day* in October and the end of the fall se- 
tween the last working day* in February and the en 
Semester is 


* permitted only in exceptional cases, (See page 116 for 


d of the spring 
ming with 


regulations gov. 
drawal from the School of Engineering and Applied Science.) 


charges for courses dropped without the approval of the dean must be met by 
" Student, Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor does not effect its 
continuance. 


Student may not withdraw from e 


9f the Air Force ROTC without the ap 


ither the basic course or the advanced course 
proval of the President of the University. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


ei 5 within a College, School, or Division.—A student may not change or drop 
зев (see “Withdrawal”, above) or change his status to that of auditor except 
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with the approval of the dean of the college, school, or division in which he is reg- 
istered. 

Change from one section to another of the same course may be made with the ap- 
proval of the dean and the department concerned. 

Change from one major subject to another within the same college or school may 
be made with the approval of the dean. All requirements of the course of study to 
which the change is made must be met. 

Transfer within the University.—Transfer from one college, school, or division to 
another may be made only with the approval of the deans concerned. Except in 
cases of normal progression from the lower division of Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences in a regular baccalaureate program, application for transfer must be 
made to the Director of Admissions on the form provided by his office. 

Students wishing to transfer from the Division of University Students to a degree 
granting college or school of the University should note that a maximum of 45 semes- 
ter hours will be accepted in transfer. 

Students transferring within the University are advised to study carefully the 
graduation requirements on pages 55 and 56 and to note that in all undergraduate 
divisions, except the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and 
the College of General Studies, 30 semester hours, including at least 12 semester 
hours in the major field, must be completed in residence in the school or college 
from which the degree is sought. Upon transfer the student should consult the dean 
concerned and understand clearly the requirements he must fulfill. (For residence 
requirements in the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, see 
page 65. For information concerning the College of General Studies, see separate 
bulletin.) 


CREDIT 


Credit is given only after registration for a course and satisfactory completion of 
the required work, or upon the assignment of advanced standing in accordance with 
the regulations of the several colleges, schools, and divisions. 

On request the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree candidates a balance 
sheet showing the amount of work completed and the requirements remaining to be 
met for the degree. 

In special instances, a person who has been admitted to the University may be 
registered, with the permission of the instructor, as an “auditor” in a class (no act 
demic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part in the exercises or ® 


take examinations. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not take the 
same course later for credit. 
TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 
Official transcripts of student records will be issued on request of the student or 


former student. A fee of one dollar is charged for each transcript. No certificate 0 


work done will be issued for a person who does not have a clear financial record. 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 
ion with 
Uni- 


Ip 


A student who plans to attend I t her insti 
A studen ho plans to attend summer school sessions at another institut 
the intention of having credits so obtained apply toward graduation from this 


versity must first secure the written approval of the dean of his college or school. 
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no event will such credits be recog 


е earned in a similar period in this institution. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS 


Freshman and sophomore students in Columl 
cept those enrolled in the Physical Educ 
take Physical Education 1-2 and 


ian College of Arts and Sciences 
ation for men curriculum) are 


2 11-12 unless they are registered for less than 9 
Semester hours or unless regular employment during the day makes it necessary to 
take 


all classes during the evening hours. 
number of freshman and sophomore women may substitute Air Science 1-2 
or the physical education requirement. 


Any other exemptions will be granted only upon written petition which h 


recommended by the physical education department concerned and a 
ean of the college or school in which the student is registered, 
Students exempt from the phy 

stitute four hours of elective. 

A student entering the Unive 

Physical educatio 

| Where, 


rsity with advanced 


n requirement unless he has satisfactorily met the requirement else. 


The require 


d medical and physical examin 
of Physical ed 


ations as specified by the departments 
ucation, will be arranged at the 


time of registration. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


To = recommended by the Faculty for graduation a student mus 
mission requirements of the college or school in which 
Satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and 
Tee for which h 


t have met the ad- 
he is registered, completed 
other requirements for the 


e € is registered, and be free from all indebtedness to the Univer. 
y. 

‚ Application for Graduation.—It is the student’s responsibility to file an applica- 
lion for graduation in the Office of the Registrar at the time of registration for the 
ast semester of the senior or final year. 

Students expecting to complete, during the Summer Sessions, requirements for de- 
Brees to be conferred at the February Convocation, must apply for graduation as a 
Et registration for the Summer Sessions, 
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uirement for graduation is 
The graduate stude 
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a quality-point index of at least 2.00. 
nt must meet the scholarship requirements for the particular 
he is registered. 


linimum curriculum requirements for each degree are stated under 


“Nom Бе or school offering work in preparation for the degree. (For Air Force 
R * graduation requirements see the Department of Air Science.) 
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concerned to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must be 
completed in residence. 

The graduate student must meet the residence requirements for the particular de- 
gree for which he is registered. 

In Residence Status.—A student who is absent from the University for one se- 
mester or more is required to satisfy the curriculum requirements existing at the time 
of his return unless during his absence he maintains “in residence” status by paying 
the appropriate fee, see page 32. 

The student who has completed his tuition requirements, but whose graduation is 
deferred for any reason, must maintain “in residence" status by paying the resi- 
dence fee for the semester immediately preceding the graduation at which he ex- 
pects to receive his degree. 

Students who complete degree requirements during the Summer Sessions and are 
cleared for February graduation by the Registrar are not required to register “in 
residence" for the fall semester. 

Graduate Record Examination.—All candidates for Bachelor's degrees in Colum- 
bian College of Arts and Sciences; the School of Engineering and Applied Science; 
the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs; and the College of 
General Studies are required to take two parts of the Graduate Record Examination 
in the University's institutional testing program. The examinations are conducted 
by the University twice a year: the Fall Testing Session (December 14, 1963) for 
seniors graduating in February, and the Spring Session (April 11, 1964) for those 
graduating in June. Students expecting to complete degree requirements during the 
Summer Sessions should take the examination in the Spring Session. Dates of the 
examinations are announced in the Schedule of Classes. 

Each senior required to take the Graduate Record Examination must register for 
it in the office of his dean when he registers for his final regular semester of study 
(excluding summer sessions). A $10 examination fee is payable at the time of reg 
istration. 

National Teacher Examinations.—All candidates for the Bachelor of Arts degree 
in the School of Education are required to take the National Teacher Examinations 
at one of the three regularly scheduled administrations conducted in February, July» 
and October. Candidates expecting to graduate in June should take the examina- 
tions the previous February. Those expecting to graduate in February should take 
the examinations the previous July or October. 

Students will receive individual reports of test scores and may avail themselves of 
the regular transcript services of the Educational Testing Service. A copy of tes 
scores must be forwarded to the School of Education. 

Each senior required to take the National Teacher Examinations must register for 
them in the office of the Dean at least thirty days prior to the date of the adminis- 
tration of the examinations. Details concerning time, place, registration, and fees 
may be obtained in the Office of the School of Education. 


z ; ; " re for 
See the announcements of the various schools and colleges in this CATALOGUE fo 
a description of the tests required. 


H T т, r . a 
Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse to confer 
degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been unsatisfactory: 
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gree, must be presented in its final form to the dean of the im ||) 

college or school concerned no later than the date specified in the University cal- | 
Тһгее complete copies of each аге required. It is the responsibility of the 

Candidate for a graduate degree to obtain from his dean a printed copy of the reg- 

ulations governing the styling and reproduction of theses and dissertations, which are | 

rigidly enforced. 
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With distinction —In all undergraduate divisions of the 
conferred “with distinction”, at the discretion of the F 
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eligible for this hon 


aculty, if a student attains i] 
r on all work taken at this institution. To be 
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In the School of Medicine and t 
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» at the discretion of the Faculty, on those students who attain an average 
9n all work taken for the degrees. 


pecial honors.—Special honors may be awarded by the Faculty to any member ul 
> the graduating class for outstanding achievement in the student’s major field of | 
Work on recommendation of the major department, under the following regulations: 
* student must have his candidacy for special honors approved by the faculty 
member representing the major department or field not later than the beginning of n 
the senior year, f А 
2. The student must meet such other condi 
Candidacy is approved. 
"nt 9 student will be awarded special honors unless he has 
Cast 3.00 on all work taken at this institution, 
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during the period between designation and graduation; (2) completed the Air Force 
ROTC Advanced Course; and (3) completed the requirements for a Bachelor's de 
gree. A “Distinguished Air Force ROTC Graduate” will be presented with a certifi- 
cate signed by the Commandant, Air Force ROTC, and, if he made application, will 
be considered for a regular commission in the United States Air Force. 


THE LIBRARY 


A student registered in the University is entitled to the reference use of the Uni- 
versity Library. The Student Identification Card issued upon the payment of fees, 
must be presented as identification. 

The loan period for most books available for home circulation is two weeks, with 
an additional two-week renewal. A fine of five cents will be charged for each day 
a book is overdue. Any book which does circulate is subject to recall by the Li- 
brarian at any time. Reserve books for collateral reading must be used in the read- 
ing rooms when the Library is open. With special permission they may be drawn 
for overnight use when the Library closes. A fine of twenty-five cents will be charged 
for the first hour or fraction of an hour and five cents for each hour or fraction 
thereafter that a reserve book is overdue. Grades of a student will be withheld un- 
til his library record is clear. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from the 
University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the student 07 
the University, the University Administration deems it advisable to do so. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right ® 
modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go into force 
whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property in any Unive? 
sity building. A "Lost and Found" Office is maintained in the Student Union. 
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COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* 


C. D. Linton, Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences; С. M. Koehl, 
ci 


iate Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: R. W. Stephens, Assistant 
ean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: W. L. Turner, Assistant Dean in 
olumbian College of Arts and Sc 


tences; J. C. King, Assistant Dean in Columbian 
ollege of Arts and Sciences 


Asso- 


i 
-_ 


1 
Professors J.C. Allee, Jr., J. W. Brewer, H. F. Bright, A. E. Burns, Elizabeth Burtner, d 
` D. Campbell, J. H. Coberlyf, C. W. Cole, W. C. Davis, R. H. Davison, V. J. E. 
DeAngelis, J. ү. Finan, C. E. Gauss, H. L. Geisert, Wood Gray, A. M. Griffin, В. С. JE 
Hanken, I. B. Hansen, G. F. Henigan, Jr., P. H. Highfill, Jr., T. W. Holland, il 
thelma Hunt, Herbert Jehle, Е. H. Johnson, F. E. Johnston, E. L. Kayser, J. W. d 
endrickt, В, p. Kennedy, D. C. Kline, G. M. Koehl, W. H. Kraus. J. H. Krupa, q 
olomon Kullback, J. F. Latimer, Helen Lawrence, C. E. Leese, L. P. Leggette, !] 
* K. Legner, R. M. Leonard, Sar Levitan ( Research), C. D. Linton, G. I. Lippitt, 
T. p, С. Liverman, Kurt London, W. A. MacDonald, H. G. Mandel, С. E. McSpad- 
den, Florence Mears, H. M. Merriman, R. H. Moore, Edith Mortenson, S. C. Mun- W 
pu W. H. Myers, C. R. Naeser, N. D. Nelson, R. C. Parlett, T. M. Peery, T. P. Lm 
erros, C, W, Pettit, E. L. Phillips, J. P. Reesing, Jr.t, E. M. Renkin, Mary Rob- n 
Ins, Gretchen Rogers, W. F. Sager, R. P. Schlabach, Jr.$, William Schmidt, Wil. a 
Son chmidt, E, $, Shepard, J. В. Sizoo, E. L. Stevens, R. B. Stevens, Rafael Super. 1 
eleki, I. R. Telford, R. B. Thompson, Kathryn Towne, C. R. Tread- | 
re S. Tupper, B. D. Van Evera, L. A. Vignéras, R. C. Vincent, D. S. Watson. | ) 
Adj, C. White, N. A. Wiegmann, R. E. Wood, S. N. Wrenn I 
Pros, ^ Professor Carroll Hollis 
€ssorial Lecturers Stephen 


x Axilrod, Gerhard Colm, 
ribin, Grace Evans, H. T. Ey 


Margaret deVries, D. M. 


uel ans, Jr., Zelda Fichandler, Mic hael Fleischer, Sam- i 
н "Teenhouse, Hans Heymann, Jr., Nicholas Hotton, H. F. Hubbard, Margaret | 
ming” С. Kates, W. H. Marlow, F. M. Riddick LB Smith, I. G. Sohn, R. A. Lb 
Sung 1 
ا‎ p 
* Prof à 1 
tO, sors, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors and Instructors constitute the Faculty. 
to, Sabbatical 1 


cave spring semester 1962-63 

n ; 

to sabbatical leave fall semester 1962-63 
n leave of ab 


sence fall semester 1962 63 
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Associate Professors Caroline Adams, F. D. Allan, J. M. Bailey, Otto Bergmann, Lee 
Bielski, W. E. Caldwell, G. V. Carroll, John ( layton (Research), W. G. Clubb, 
J. T. Davis, A. H. Desmond, R. E. Gajdusek, J. W. Harkness, R. C. Haskett, C. W. 
Hill, H. H. Hobbs, Rudolph Hugh, Eva Johnson, R. G. Jones, R. S. Jordan, J. M. 
Kaper (Research), J. C. King*, H. L. LeBlanc, L. P. Leitet, Н. R. Ludden, W. L. 
Marsh, G. E. Mazzeo, Muriel McClanahan, C. Y. Meade, J. N. Mosél, Benjamin 
Nimer, J. W. Robb, Carol St. Cyr, R. H. Schlagelt, L. E. Schlesinger (Research), 
Mildred Shott, J. W. Skinner, B. W. Smith, Henry Solomon (Research), Loretta 
Stallings, R. W. Stephens, W. L. Turner, C. E. Tuthill, G. V. Vahouny, R. D. Walk, 
R. H. Walker, Jr., H. W. Westermannt, R. C. Willson, Helen Yakobson 

Associate Professorial Lecturers H. M. Bain, Jr., Joseph Blum, Н. M. Cathey, J. б. 
Colmen, D. J. Edwards, Edward Hacskaylo, E. E. Harrison. C. D. Kean, Morton 
Kupperman, H. H. Landon, Jr., C. J. Lindley, R. E. Moor, R. P. Multhauf, Kittie 
Parker, C. H. Pfuntner, J. P. Pickard, Herbert Rabin, J. I. Robertson, Jr., Robert 
Sammons, R. S. Sigafoos, Robert Stewart 

Assistant Professors Fred Abrams, S. P. Bjorklund, R. R. Bonato ( Research), J. M. 
Campbell, Louise Clubb, C. W. Conner, Dolan Earle, Jr., Margaret Ethier, J. A. 
Frey, P. F. Gallagher, А. R. Gassaway, Lyndale George, Lila Ghent (Research), 
Jacqueline Goodnow (Research), Charles Herber, P. P. Hill, Chiang-Yao Hsieh, 
S. J. Hunter, R. W. Kenny, Hewitt Kenyon, Carlos Lozano, M. E. Lyon, Vadim 
Medish, J. L. Metivier, Jr., Margaret Montzka, R. E. Nolan, G. A. Olkhovsky, Н. Р. 
Osterle, R. С. Rutledge, К. R. Sanders, В. С. Sentz, W. A. Smith, Jeanne Snodgrass 
George Steiner, Klaus Thoenelt, R. E. Thomas, C. S. Tidball (Research), Connie 

Lecturers E. M. Archer, J. R. Buchheit, W. J. Condell. H. L. Coppenbarger, F. L. 
Dennis, Milenko Filipovitch-Nikatch, DeWitt Fisher, Irving Friedman, Paul Сек 
ker, Daniel Gottlieb, S. E. Haber, J. M. Harrison, J. V. Hinkel, H. C. Krebs, Rich- 
ard Lafean, Richard Lahey, Esther Lawton, Florence Lowndes, J. J. Monroe 
Mabel Morris, Cynthia Nathan, Margaret Nelson, A. A. Nilles, K. F. Oerlein, J. H. 
Ott, C. L. Perian, Jack Perlmutter, Louis Robinson, John Ruddley, Alexander 
Russo, Carmi Schooler, Norman Scribner, А. B. Seidman. Lewis Shollenberger, "* 
A. Shropshire, Jr., Edwin Shutts, Jessalee Sickman, C. H. Slayman, Jr., T. 
Smith, Edith Surrey, Joseph Taney, J. N. Tevis, Margaret Tolson, J. E. Tompkin* 
Don Turano, Heinz Warneke, Jane Wickey, Jule Zabawa 

Instructors L. D. Bothwell, Dorothy Clark, L. E. Dodd, Arlyn Edelman, M. G. Gal 
lagher, E. N. Harbert, G. P. Huvé, G. C. Landon, Eulogia Llansa, Elizabeth Ney 
man, R. M. Riggs, R. M. Shirven, F. R. Turaj 

Associates Eileen Allen, Booth Beers, R. С. Crawford, Karen Holum, Janet Johnso™ 
G. S. Landau, K. T. Simendinger, Fi Toomey, Vincent Trofi 


COMMITTEES$ 
LOWER DIVISION 
THE DEAN'S COUNCIL 


1963: W. E. Caldwell, Florence Mears: 1964: G. E. Mazzeo, Elizabeth Wrights 
1965: J. M. Campbell, J. W. Harkness 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1962-63 

f On sabbatical leave fall semester 1962-63 

1 On sabbatical leave 1962-63 

§ The Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences is a member ex officio of all committees 
Elected by the Faculty. 
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COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 
AG King (Chairman), M. G. G 
Smith 


D ar bes RD 


allagher, Margaret Montzka, Carol St. Cyr, W. A. 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


man), R. G. Hanken, J. C. 
Edith Mortensen, R. C. Vincent 


Wi. Turner (Chair 


King, Muriel McClanahan, J. L. 
Metivier, Jr. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Koehl (Chairman), M. G. Gallagher, J. C. King, J. H. Krupa, R. M. Leonard, "n 


ret McIntyre, J. L. Metivier, Carol St. Cyr, Mildred Shott, Loretta Stallings, 
©. Sutton, W. L. Turner, R. C. Vincent 


G. M. 
Marga 


UPPER AND GRADUATE DIVISIONS* 


THE DEAN’S COUNCILt 
1963. Gretch 


1 en Rogers, W. F. Sager; 1964: R. C. Haskett, C. E. Tuthill; 
965: J. A. Frey, Benjamin Nimer 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADV 


К. W. Stevens ( Chairman), Edith Morten 
drick, W. F. Sager 


ANCED STANDING 
sen (Secretary), C. W. Cole, J. W. Ken- 


M 

COMMITTEE ON THE USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH i 

^ H. Moore (Chairman), J. G. Allee, Jr., G. F. Henigan, Jr., Muriel McClanahan, | ү! 
“С Willson ji 
COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP ү 

florence Mears (Chairman), J. A. Frey, H. M. Merriman, J. P. Reesing, Jr., S. N. ү, 
renn ў 116 
COMMITTEE ON STUDIES | 

Typ Linton (Chairman), A. H. Desmond, H. L. LeBlanc, William Schmidt, F. S. Uk 

r 


COMMITTEE ON LINGUISTIC STUDY 


1, 
dy, lle Jr, (Chairman), W. С. Clubb, P. F. ( 


Nelson 


vallagher, J. C. King, G. E. McSpad- 


ollege was founded in 1821. James Monroe, then President 
Slates, ; 


t of the 
^ aided in obtaining the charter from Congress which established “The 
Чаап Col] 


of e ege in the District of Columbia" for the * 
eating youth in the English, learned anc 
eD | UNIS : 

t Elected ia the plumbian College of Arts and Sciences 


“sole and exclusive purpose 
1 foreign languages, the liberal arts, 


is a member ex officio of all committees. 
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sciences and literature.” Columbian College became Columbian University in 1873. 
When Congress authorized changing the name to The George Washington University, 
the name “Columbian College” was given to the college of liberal arts and sciences. 
In 1961 the name was changed to Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

Incoming liberal arts and science freshmen and all transfer students of less than 
junior class standing are registered in the lower division of Columbian College. The 
lower division also provides the first two years of the prelegal and premedical pro- 
grams, the preprofessional work required for admission to the schools of Pharmacy; 
Education; and Government, Business, and International Affairs: and two-year ter- 
minal curricula in Accounting, Physical Sciences, and Secretarial Studies. The lower 
division is primarily concerned with providing (1) the personal and academic guid- 
ance needed by beginning college students and (2) the broad cultural foundations in 
language and literature, science, and social studies on which major field specializa- 
tion in the upper division is built. 

The upper division of Columbian College offers programs leading to Bachelor's 
degrees in the liberal arts and sciences; the graduate division offers programs leading 
to the Master's degrees. 

Students beginning the first year of graduate study who plan to work toward the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy may be given provisional status in the Graduate 
Council. However, if the student prefers and if the Dean of the Graduate Council 
so advises, he may register for a Master's degree in Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences during the first year and apply for transfer to the Council upon completion 
of the Master's work. 


THE COLUMBIAN COLLEGE PROGRAM 


The Columbian College program is a contemporary application of the historic ЇЙ” 
eral arts tradition. Its purpose is to enable the student to develop harmoniously bot 
his particular abilities and his general awareness as a human being. It demands of 
the student a thorough acquaintance with one major area of learning and at the same 
time an understanding of how that field of specialization fits into the larger context 
of the scientific, social, and moral problems which confront modern man. It stresses 
not merely expertness but that broadly enlightened expertness which encourages it 


graduates to grow through the years in abilitv and wisdom. 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations regarding ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are stated 00 


pages 18-34; other University regulations, on pages 52-58. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


À full-time student who is not on probation may take ordinarily not more than 17 
semester hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week, who is not on р! 
bation, may take not more than 10 hours. 

A full-time student whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may take not mor 
than 19 hours. An employed student who meets the same standard тау take n% 
more than 12 hours. 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during & 8 
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mester must report that fact immediately to the Dean so that his program may be 
adjusted, if necessary, 


ATTENDANCE 


sponsible for all the work 
?sences must be excused by the ins 
student to make up work missed, 

of credit in that course, eve 
term papers, and examinations, are met. 

Student whose absences from any class, whethe 
excess of one-fourth of the total number of с] 


The Student is held re 
istered, and all al 
18 made for the 


Will lead to loss 
tests, 


of the course in which he is reg- 
tructor in charge before provision 
Excessive absence in any course 
n though other requirements, such as 


r excused or unexcused, are in 


f ass periods will receive the grade of F 
or the Course, except by special ruling of the Dean on recommendation of the in- 
Structor, H 
USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH i 
The use of correct English, oral and written, is required in all courses, Any stu- | 
ent whose English in any course whatever is deemed unsatisfactory may be reported 
Y the instructor to the Dean and to the Committee on t 


he Use of Correct English. 
mittee may assign supplementary work, without academic 
x 8 in amount with the needs of the student. If the work prescribed is 
*quivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree 
"wi be delayed by failure to make up any such deficiency in English to the satis- 
action of the Committee and the Dean. 


- hairman of the Com 
credit, varyin 


HONORS 


pu Rr as 


Lower Division Honor Roll.—The name of every lower division student who has a 
duality. point index of 3.50 or higher on the basis of his complete record at this Uni- 
*rsity js placed on the honor roll and published. To be eligible, the student must 


e. Completed no Jess than 15 semester hours. (A place on the honor roll does 
necessarily mean that the student will receive honors upon graduation.) i 
Cn з List The name of every student who makes a quality-point index of 3.50 li 


ог € * . : 
pl higher on a minimum of 15 semester hours of work taken in any one semester is 
acı , " d 
Ced on the Dean's List for that semester. 


e following scholarship rules are applied to 
When he has undertaken a minimum of 15 sem 


ые с ай Deua marco; 


only a student with a limited schedule 


4 

| 

ү 
ester hours. | 


PROBATION 
A Student must m 
TObation, 

4 ose avera 
8 

к Suspende, 


aintain a quality-point index of at least 2.00, or be placed on 
ins on probation as long as his index is below 2.00. The student 
ge is 2.00 or below for work undertaken during this probationary period 


He rema 


дА l The student whose over-all quality-point index is stil] below 2.00 but ff 
may } average for work undertaken during the probationary period is above 2.00 | 
* continued on probation by the Committee 


on Scholarship. 


SUSPENSION 


lose index falls below 1.50 or w 
er successive or after an interval 


A st . . 
m udent w} ho is subject to probation for a third 
ester, wheth 


| 
, is suspended. | 
t 
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A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after an in- 
terval of one calendar year. He must then submit evidence to the Committee on Ad- 
mission and Advanced Standing that during his absence from the University he has 
so conducted himself as to indicate that he will profit by readmission. A student 
suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


Mid-semester Warning.—At the end of the seventh week of each semester, instruc 
tors file in the Office of the Dean the names of freshman and sophomore students who 
are doing work of D grade or lower. A notice of Warning is sent to the student and 
a copy filed with the appropriate adviser. A "warning" constitutes notice to the stu- 
dent that he must consult his instructor and adviser at the earliest opportunity. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 


No credit is given for work done by correspondence or in home-study courses. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


A freshman is a student who is in the process of completing 32 semester hours, it- 
cluding 18 hours of his curriculum requirements. ў 

A sophomore is а student who has completed between 32 and 64 hours, including 
18 hours of his curriculum requirements. 

A junior is a student who has completed between 64 and 94 hours and filed the 
declaration of his major, approved by his adviser, in the Office of the Dean. 

A senior is a student who has completed between 94 and 124 hours, including 8 
least 6 hours of second-group work in his major. 

À master in course is a student who has satisfactorily completed the work for the 
Bachelor's degree and filed his approved program of study in the Office of the Deal 

À special student is a student not immediately eligible for unqualified degree oe 
didacy but admitted to Columbian College to demonstrate ability in a prescri 
program or to make up deficiencies. 


THE LOWER DIVISION 


ADVISORY SYSTEM 


Members of the Faculty, selected for their knowledge of freshm in-sophomore Г 
quirements and student programs, advise students in making up their programs ir 
study for each semester. A separate staff of experienced advisers under the cha 4 
manship of the Dean assists those students who find it difficult to make adjustme" 
to college life because of scholastic or other reasons. Students who are "warne vals 
who are on probation may be required to consult these advisers at regular inter 
Students are encouraged to consult any member of the Advisory Staff or their instr 
tors about college problems at any time. 


‘oni : “ = А sardia" 
Copies of notices of warning’ or probation are sent to the parents or gv 
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of students on request, and the Dean a 


Or consultation with parents or g 


Preprofessional Students.—Pre 
the Sophomore 
Schoo] of Gover 

Vision to co 
school, Such 
Programs, 


nd members of the Advisory St 
uardians concerning student problems, 
professional students who intend to 
year to the School of Ed 
nment, Business, and International Aflai 
mplete the curriculum requirements s 
students are assigned special advi 


SCHOLASTIC-APTITUDE TESTS 
Students admitted to 


the lower division of Columbian Coll 
lake the scholastic-aptit 


ide tests of the University. 


REQUIRED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


al placement examinations, 
English Department. Befor 
the minimum essentials of vocabulary, s 
Writing skill. Those who show marked 
further test 


S, be exempted from one or both halve. 
Course; those who are 


English... Speci 
Conducted by the 


€y are tested in 
usage, and 


inadequately prepared are assigned to English 1X 


te Foreign Languages, A standardized placement examination is required of al] en- 
"ing students Who wish to continue in college the lang 
(French 


uage begun in high school 
, an, Russian, or Spanish). Upon completion of the examination, as- 
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an Associate’s degree is 15 hours. 
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CURRICULUM 


The satisfactory completion of 64 semester hours is required, as outlined in one 
of the curricula described below. 

Except for students intending to apply for the combined degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts and Doctor of Medicine or the degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical Tech 
nology, not more than 12 hours of professional courses may be included in the 124 
hours required for the Bachelor's degrees in Columbian College. Lower division stu- 
dents electing professional courses under this rule must obtain the approval of the 
Dean before registration. 

Physical Education.—Freshmen and sophomores (except those enrolled in the 
Physical Education for Men curriculum) are required to take Physical Education 
1-2 and 11-12 unless they are registered for less than 9 semester hours or unless 
regular employment during the day makes it necessary to take all classes during the 
evening hours. Air Force ROTC cadets and a limited number of freshman and 
sophomore women may substitute Air Science 1-2 and 11-12 for the physical educa- 
tion requirement. 

Any other exemptions will be granted only upon written petition which has been 
recommended by the physical education department concerned and approved by the 
Dean. 

Students exempt from the physical education requirement will be required to sub- 
stitute four hours of elective. 

A student entering the University with advanced standing is not exempt from the 
physical education requirement unless he has satisfactorily met the requirement else 
where. 

The required medical and physical examinations, as specified by the departments 
of physical education, will be arranged at the time of registration. 

Foreign Language.—In curricula requiring foreign languages a student must com 
plete satisfactorily the equivalent of two years of college work in a single forelg® 
language. 

A student offering for admission four acceptable high school units of a single fof 
eign language, or the equivalent, is not required to take any foreign language. 

A student who offers less than four units and wishes to meet the requirement bf 
continuing in the same language must take the language placement test (see page 65). 

In general, one year of high school language is considered equivalent to one seme 
ter of college language. 

In some instances foreign languages are required or recommended as preparation 
for advanced work in Columbian College and the professional schools. The stude?! 
should consult his adviser as to these requirements, so that appropriate foreign lam 
guages may be included, when necessary, in his lower division program. 

English.—Entering students registered in the liberal arts and sciences curricul? 
must follow the sequence of English 1 or 1X, both halves of one of the introducto 
literature courses, and English 4. This does not apply to students transferring е 
these curricula or students registering in the preprofessional or vocational curricu™ 


EXAMINATIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICUL! M REQUIREMENTS* 


by 
A required course may be waived and admission to an advanced course granted : 


the satisfactory passing of a waiver examination prescribed by the department co 


= ct 
" А КҮ. 
This provision does not apply to the premedica! student, all of whose required premedical 


must be taken in a recognized college of arts and sciences 
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cerned. Passing this examination does not entitle the stude 
toward the degree, 


ean and the 
nation, 


nt to any hours of credit 
Written request to take the examination should be made to the 
required fee paid at the Office of the Cashier before taking the exami- 


I. CURRICULA IN PREPARATION 
Each of the f 


Year college coy 


FOR BACHELOR’S DEGREES | 


ollowing curricula comprises the first two years of a standard four- 
rse. 


All curricula in this group lead to the degree of Associate in Arts. 


rae 


A. UPPER DIVISION OF COLUMBIAN COLLEGE: 


ý 
Д 
1. ARTS AND LETTERS : 
The following constitutes the first two years of the Bachelor of Arts curricu- , 
"m: { 
Semester 
Hours Я 
English Composition 1 
and Literature „............. English 1 or 1X, 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, Classical Lan- { 
guages 71-72, French 51-52, German 51-52, Slavic 
1 Languages 91-92, or Spanish 51-52; English 4....... 12 
Foreign Language AE dee See page 66 for foreign language requirement. 12 
hysica] Education ....... See page 66 for statement of requirement......... MET ] 
BEN Biology 1-2*; Chemistry 3-4, 11-12; Geology 1-2 or 
E 1 and 12; or Physics 11-120 ^ 07 6-8 i 
Socia] Studies eem ECONOMİCS 1-2; Geography 51, 52; History 39-40, UE 
71-72; Political Science l and 9, 1 and 10, or ii 
E 9-10; or Anthropology 1 and Sociology 2.. 6 "y 
А 
Теш сы eir 64 И 
2. SCIENCE 


The following constitutes the firs 
the Bachelor of Science in Medical 
Students must include Biology 1-2* 


English Composition 
and Lj 


t two years of the Bachelor of Science and 
Technology curricula. Medical Technology { 
‚ Chemistry 11-12, and Microbiology 112: р, 


terature .............. English 1 or 1X, 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, Classical Lan- hn 
guages 71-72, French 51-52, German 51-52, Slavic 
р. Languages 91-92, or Spanish 51-52; English 4........ 12 
reign Language Ф555 French, German, Russian, or nonscience elective........ 12 
NorE.—A reading knowledge of French, German, M 
or Russian is required. This may be satisfied by : 
French 4, German 4, or Russian 4 or by special ex- 
Mathem 4 amination. 
atics emme— Mathematics 3, б, or electiven. ciii کت‎ iiio 6 
Note.—The Mathematics 
satisfied by offering two years of high school algebra, 
acceptable for admission: 
ment may be satisfied by 
ч high school tri onometry acceptable for admission. 
Physical Education чече See page 66 > statement о : 
. А D 
t See foor dtPartmental Course offered by 


the departments of Botany and Zoology. 
‘T) On page 68 
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Semester 
Hours 
Ѕсіепое EE ONES: TT PET لو ج اج و‎ рл 


Chemistry 11-12, Geology 1-2 ог 1 and 12, Physics 


11 and 12 or 11 and 14. . 12-14 
Social Studies .................. Economics 1-2; Geography 51, 52; History 39-40, 

71-72; Political Science 1 and 9, 1 and 10, or 9 

10; or Anthropology 1 and Sociology 2...................... 6 


Electivef ... 


3. PREMEDICAL 


Premedical students may follow either the Arts and Letters or the Science 
curriculum above in fulfilling the first 60 semester hours of the premedical re- 
quirement. Each premedical program must be approved by the premedical 
adviser. 

A minimum of 90 semester hours applicable toward a degree in an approved 
College of Arts and Sciences including: 

Biology (including 4 hours of laboratory) - 8 
A course in either general biology or zoology 
Chemistry: 


Inorganic (including 4 hours of laboratory) — 8 
Qualitative analysis may be counted as part of this requirement 
Organic (including laboratory) eus 658 
The equivalent of a one-year college course ó 
English Composition and Literature........ —M 2 
Physics (including at least 2 hours of laboratory) 


With the exception of these specific requirements applicants are urged to fol- 
low their personal interests in developing their premedical courses of study. 
well-balanced program, rather than a specific field, is the criterion by which 4? 
applicant is judged. It is not advisable to take courses that appear to cover &0 
ject matter in the medical program. 1 

While well-qualified candidates are eligible for admission after completin£ 
the minimal 90 semester-hour requirement, the majority of applicants are foun 
to be better prepared for the study of medicine after four years of college wo™ 


*. MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


The degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology is offered by ks 
lumbian College in collaboration with the Department of Pathology and a 
University Hospital. Candidates should follow the Science curriculum in t 
lower division, including specifically Biology 1-2*, Chemistry 11-12, and МИ" 
biology 112. See pages 77-78 for a description of the course and a statemen g 
further requirements, Specific degree requirements are stated under the 
partment of Pathology following the listing of the Staff of Instruction. 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology ahy 5i- 
DE It i$ suggested that electives include one of the following courses Art 31-32, 71-72; Philosot 
32: Religion 9-10, 59-60. 

Students enrolled in the Medical Technology program should elect Microbiology 112 later?! 


The student should obtain the advice of his major department as to proper prerequisite and €0 
courses for the intended major um" 
ed n 


Credit is not given for courses electec 


1 in Secretarial Studies; credit may be given for a limit 
ber of courses elected in Physical Educa 


tion, with the approval of the Dean 


5 


А а terdepartmen 


B. SCHOOL OF PHARMACY: 


The following constitutes the firs 


t two years of the 
ence in Pharmacy curriculum of t 


he School of Pharmacy, 


English Composition 
and Literature "— 


12 


Physica] Education 
Science өөө 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: 


~ 


. EDUCATION 


The following constitutes the 
cation curriculum of the Sc 


English 


first two years of the Bache 


lor of Arts in Edu- 
hool of Education: 


деен (French, German, i ian, or Spanish.) See 
page 66 for forei 

we See page 66 for sta 
ан НИИ wm Three semesters (t 
in physical scienc 
senior high schoo] 
sen from Biology 1-2*; C y 2; 

cology 1-2 or 1 and 12; Physics ll, 12. (A stu. 
dent offering for admissio 


Physical Eq 


ucation ... 
Science 


Two semesters to supplement senior high schoo]‏ ا 

courses, chosen from Mathematics 3, 6, 9, 10 

tical Science 1 and 9, 1 and 10, 

71-72; » 1 and 10, 9-10: 

Religion 59-60; Anthropology l an i 2 
(A student offeri issi 


wo or more ac- 
ceptable senior high school units 


in social studies 
S may be exempted from this requirement.)............... 6 
p och eee Speech 1 (or 11, if the Department so advises ).. 3 
pitholoegy мылы: ‚ 22 6 
“tives may be selected in lieu of the va 


tal course offered b 


55 not given for courses elected 


Y the departments of Botany and Zoology. 
in Physical Education or Secretarial Studies 
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2. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 


The following constitutes the first two years of the Bachelor of Science 1n 
Physical Education curriculum of the School of Education: 


Semester 
Hours 
с PASE EM Tw T T ТЫНДЕ SEES 6 
ЭФИ aiani Biology 1-2* (Freshman year)............ A 
Chemistry 3-4 (Sophomore year) 8 
Social Studies .................. History 71-72; Political Science 1 and 9, 1 and 10, 
omo UR ET EL „=й 6 
Anthropology 1 and Sociology 2 6 
Major Prerequisites ....Physical Education 41, 43-44, 47; Speech 1 or 11 
(Freshman year). ....ss.essessssscsscssesoscssossosoccosscosssoseosesosososa 10 
Physical Education 45-46, 49, 50, 58 
22 (Sophomore year)....................— ennt 8 
NENNEN ES ESS E LL Ee itia te té ا‎ n Г 2 
QU exem e rrr a: 64 


65 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


The following constitutes the first two years of the Bachelor of Science ™ 
Physical Education curriculum of the School of Education: 


English кашк ИНЕ ы. ggg EE 6 
English 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92. ese.. 6 
L N EARNE E radit tiology 1-2* H 
Chemistry 3-4 а 


Major Prerequisites ......Physical Education 43-44.. 
Physical Education 49, 50.. 
Physical Education 51-52.. 
Psychology l, 22 ————— 
Academic Electives : 


D. SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS, AND 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: 


. GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 


a) Accounting and Business Administration 


The following constitutes the first two years of the Bachelor of Business А 
ministration curricula in Accounting and in Business Administration 0 


School of Government, Business, and International Affairs: 


Accounting Accounting l-2 alin : 
English Composition ...... English 1 or 1X, 2... nnn = 
tForeign Language or se 
Literature... English 51-52, 71-72, 91-92; French 3-4 or 51-24? 
German 3-4 or 51-52; Russian 3-4 or 91 92: 6 
Spanish 3-4 or 51-52.......... mee С 


. 
An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology 


t This requirement is waived for students who offer 4 years of acceptable high school wo! 
foreign language. 


rk in 0 
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Semester 
Hours 


Mathematics 15-16 .... 
E Biology 1-2* ; 


“cience 


b) Public 


The following constitutes the 
ernment curriculum in Public 


Affairs 


first two years of the Bachelor of Arts in Gov. 


Affairs of the School of Government, Business, 
4nd International Affairs: 
| eae EMMSleiti cl 
reign Language See page 66 for for 


athematics, Science .... Biology 1-2*, Chem 


Е ics, or Statistics. 
Physica] E 


‚мса! Education ........ See page 66 for statement of requirement... «4 
Social Studies M99 Economics 1-2; History 39-40, 71-72; Political Sci. 


Elec: ence 1 and 9, 1 and 10, or 9-10 
ectivet 


an (To satisfy minimum required credits) 


€) ; 
Business and Economic Statistics 


The follow 


ing constitutes the first two years of the 


Я | Bachelor of Business Ad. 
Ministration curriculum in Business and Economic Statistics of the School of 
Overnment, Business, and International Affairs: 
Account; i 
P A „./ Accounting 1-2 6 
Economics " ...... Economics 1-2. 6 
Загул Te English 1 or 1X, - 
9 
4 
6 
6 
9 
Total 64 


2. 
INTERNATIONAL 
М following constitutes the 
n ment Curriculum in Internati 

~ Пева 


а" and International Affairs: 


AFFAIRS 


first two years of the Bac 


helor of Arts in Gov- 
nal Affairs of the School 


of Government, Busi- 


- Course offered by the de 


partments of Botany and Zoology 
iven for courses elected in Physical Education or Sec retarial Studies 
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Semester 
Hours 
ae о ОО S ту жшн ун ҮЕ НЕГР 0 
Foreign Language .......... See page 66 for foreign language requirement.............. 12 
Mathematics, Science ....Biology 1-2*, Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics, Phys 
С. 7, С СУ онан днн ннн „ 68 
Physical Education ........ See page 66 for statement of requirement.. Ma 
Social Studies ............ Economics 1-2; History 39-40, 71-72; Political Sci- 
ence 1 and 9, 1 and 10, or 9-10...................—— 24 
Electivef ....———— (To satisfy minimum required credits. Students in- i 
terested in Foreign Service include Geography 52.. 10-12 
Total 64 


П. TERMINAL CURRICULA 


In addition to the above curricula, the lower division offers the following two-year 


terminal courses. 


The curricula in Accounting and Secretarial Studies lead to the degree of Ass 
. . r " * . 3 senmiale 
ciate in Arts. The curriculum in Physical Sciences leads to the degree of Associate 


in Science. 


1. ACCOUNTING 


The required work may be completed in two years on a full-time basis or mM 
three years on a part-time basis, with the approval of the adviser. 


Accounting ыг Accounting 1-2, 101, 111, 121-22, 161, 171, 181, 191, 
MEL db iae б 
Business Administration.. Business Administration 131, 161, 162 


O pa ge" See eee 
English 1 or 1X, 


English ....... 


Physical Education See page 66 for statement of requirement... 
کت ی000‎ To be selected with the approval of the adviser 
бт 0 SER NE CO CIS PEREN Tk > 
2. PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

dt е Р tend 

This curriculum is designed for part-time students who do not wish to wee 
their collegiate education beyond 64 semester hours of work. All other studen" 
interested in the study of physical science should follow the Columbian Colle 
Science curriculum. 

À : i 3 
Applied Science ............../ Applied Science 3 12 
Chemistry . - Chemistry 11, 12, 21....... 9 
English ....... English 1 or 1X, 2, 11 j 12-18 
Mathematics Mathematics 3, 6, 21, 22, 23, 24....ccccceccocecsescereererees "T 
Physical Education See page 66 for statement of requirement...... 

Physics CERE ТОЗА 
Elective (Speech 1, Economics 1-2 suggested ) ............. 
oo o MTM MORE E 
3. SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


English ———— ПЕВ 1 OF 1Х, 2e 
English 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, Russian 91- 


M E - 
Physical Education ........ See page 66 for statement of requirement 


* An interdepartmental cou 


\ rse offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology 
t Credit is not given for co 


urses elected in Physical Education or Secretarial Studies 
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Secretaria] Studies* ...... Secretarial Studies 1, 2, 11, 12, 15, 16, St, Wee UO 
Social Studies „........... Economics 1-2, Geography 51, 52, History 39-40, 71- 

72, Political Science 1 and 9, 1 and 10, or 9-10, or 
ү Anthropology 1 and Selber 2 ы: 6 
Accounting reddes „Accounting 1 
S h .Speech 11 


UPPER DIVISION 


A Student 


Versity or transferred from another institution, 
olumbian College. It is assumed that he has me 
Vision Arts and Letters or Science curriculum. 

make up his deficiencies immediately upon admissi 

lo this end until all requirements are met. 


with 64 or more acceptable semes 


If he has not, he must begin to 
on and continue to carry courses 


THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 


Columbian College through its upper division offers programs leading to the de- 


pe of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Science in Medical 
echnology, 


comb; eration with the School of Medicin 


© а seven-year curriculum leading to the 
grees of Bachelor of Arts and 


Doctor of Medicine is offered. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


RESIDENCE 


К Minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major field, 
‚© Completed in residence in the upper division of Columbian College. This 
dents “тшше applies to students transferring within the University as well as to stu- 
Tansferring from other institutions, Summer work may be counted in resi- 
Es sad in no case may the period of residence aggregate less than thirty weeks. 
Of the Pecial permission is granted by the Dean to pursue work elsewhere, the work 
Senior or final year must be completed in residence. 
semester. regulation governing students who are absent from the University for one 
9r more, see “In Residence Status”, page 56. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


The curr; 1 í 
ter h ıo riculum requirements for the Bachelor’s degrees include at least 60 semes- 
an beyond those of the appropriate lower division curriculum and the satis- 
ed students 


D waive Seat upon the approval of the ad 


viser or the satisfac completion of a ement 
tarial Studies 1, 11, and 12. Other courses, approved by the adviser, will be sub- 


Semester 


ster hours, whether earned in this Uni- 
is registered in the upper division of 
t the requirements of the lower 
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factory completion of the major. Each program must be approved by the major ad- 
viser and by the Dean. 


A change in degree candidacy (e.g., from Bachelor of Arts to Bachelor of Science) 
requires the permission of the Dean. The degree requirements effective at the time 
the change is approved must be met. À 

Each student must select and file with the Dean a choice of major upon entering 
the upper division. He may change the major only with the consent of the Dean and 
of the department or committee concerned, and must meet the requirements for the 
new major which are in effect at the time the change is approved. 

First-group courses may be required as prerequisites to the major, but because of 
their introductory character they may not be counted as part of such programs, (See 
"Explanation of Course Numbers.") i 

Students transferring from other institutions or from other schools. colleges, or di 
visions in this University with major requirements wholly or substantially met must 
complete satisfactorily at least 12 semester hours of approved work in the major field 
in the upper division of Columbian College. This work will count as part of the 
minimum residence requirement. 

Examination for Waiving Curriculum Requirements.—A required course may be 
waived and admission to an advanced course granted by the satisfactory passing of 
waiver examination prescribed by the department concerned. Passing this examina 
tion does not entitle the student to any hours of credit toward the degree. Written 
request to take the examination should be made to the Dean and the required fee 
paid at the Office of the Cashier before taking the examination. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 


A junior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with special interest in the subject 
matter of a course, may be permitted to undertake independent study under ће Pê 
sonal direction of an instructor, in accordance with the rules of the department ы 
departments concerned. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific course-credils 
as designated in the list of courses of instruction. 


GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATIONS 


During the final semester of the senior year students in Columbian College "T st 
quired to take the following Graduate Record Examinations: the Aptitude nd 
which provides a measure of 4 


ге 


general scholastic ability at the graduate level; * 
Area Tests (achievement), which measure breadth of knowledge and understand 
in three broad areas of the liberal arts: Natural Science, Social Science, and ' 
Humanities. 


. г сопот 
* Anthropology, Art Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Classical Languages and Literatures, Eco? 


эё. З Je 
English, Geography and Regional Science, Geology, Germanic Languages and Literatures, History guns 
nalism, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Religion, Romance Lan 

and Literatures, Slavic Languages and Literatures, Sociology Speech, Statistics, Zoology 


expecting to compl 
ould take the examination ir 
nounced in the Schedule of Classes. 


payable at the time of registration. 


Bachelor of Arts 


The Work of the 


f junior and senior years, including a major in one of the following 
elds, must be a 


pproved by the major adviser and by the Dean. 


ght and Civilization; Anthropology; Art (1) Art 
and Painting, (3) Sculpture, (4) Commercial Art, 
Literature; French 
y; Geology; Germanic Languages and Literatures; 
i ili ; Mathematical Statistics; 
cs; Music (1) Music History and Literature, (2) Music Theory, and (3) 
osophy; Physics; Political Science; Psychology; Regional Sci- 
Get: ion; Russian; Sociology; Spanish American Literature; Spanish Language 
т T h (Speech or Dramatic Art); Urban and Regional Develop- 
ent; Z ogy. 
the ombined Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 
plete ей degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medici 
n € Medical School entrance requirements; 
culum of the 


lower division requirements (see page 98); (3) accumulate 94 se- 
er hours In the liberal arts, includin ini 


um : 
the tim lan College; 


—A candidate for 


required for graduation. 


Bachelor of Science 


е Work of the 
е 8, must be 
Biolog; - 

C Bical Scie 

tology, Mathem 


junior and senior years, 


including a major in one of the following 
approved by the major de 


Partment or division and by the Dean, 
nces: Biology, Botany, Zoology. Physical Sciences: 


Chemistry, 
atical Statistics, Mathematics, Physics. 


y twice a year: the Fall Testing 
Spring Session for those gradu- 


raduate Record ex- 
dy (excluding sum- 


жое N epa. 


"Dic dier чечи. TEE 
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THE UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR 


There are two types of undergraduate majors: the field-of-study major and the de- 
partmental major. 


THE FIELD-OF-STUDY MAJOR 


Each Field-of-Study Major covers a carefully worked out field of coordinated study 
and is under the supervision of the appropriate department and the Columbian Col- 
lege Committee on Studies. 


The Field-of-Study Major requires no specific number of semester hours, no spe 
cific program of courses, and no specific quality-point index for the major, although 
the student is required to meet the over-all general requirements for the degree (at 
least 124 semester hours with a quality-point index of at least 2.00). Ability to pass 
the Major Examination is assumed to be a convincing demonstration that the student 
possesses the breadth, depth, and quality of knowledge of his major usually defined 
in terms of semester hours, courses, grades, and a better than-average quality-point 
index. A pamphlet on each field is obtainable either from the appropriate adviser 
or from the Office of the Dean. The prospective student should place himself under 
the direction of the appropriate adviser immediately upon completing lower division 
work and beginning his junior year. 

The Field-of-Study Major places special emphasis on the intellectual development 
of the individual student. Programs in the same major may vary, depending upon 
the individual student's background, previous study, reading habits, and aptitudes. 
The student is expected to consult his adviser frequently, and the special proseminat 
offered in the field gives him further opportunity for individual advice and direction 
in pursuing a program especially adapted to his needs and abilities. A close student 
adviser relationship is essential for the student's success under the Field-of-Study 
Major plan. 

The following Field-of-Study Majors are offered: American Thought and Civiliz 
tion, English Literature, French Language and Literature, History, Latin America? 
Civilization, Mathematical Statistics, Philosophy, Spanish-American Literature, Spam 
ish Language and Literature, Zoology. } 

The major in American Thought and Civilization and in Latin American Civilis 
tion involve studies in two areas, those of Languages and Literatures and of 500& 
Sciences. The other Field-of-Study Majors, with the exception of the major in Spar 


i 


ish-American Literature, replace departmental majors in their respective fields. 
candidate for a Bachelor’s degree with a major in English Literature, French Lam 
guage and Literature, History, Mathematical Statistics, Philosophy, Spanish-Ame? 
ican Literature, Spanish Language and Literature, or Zoology must elect а Field" 
Study Major. : 


PROSEMINAR IN THE MAJOR 


A proseminar is offered in each field to help the student in his reading, study; and 
laboratory exercises acquire a coordinated knowledge of his field. It is a presents 
tion of the content and methods of the major field as a whole through the organi" 
tion and coordination of the knowledge obtained in the various formal courses 1? js 
major subject and of material not usually included in such courses. This cours? 
not required. Six semester hours, but no qualitative grade, may be assigned. 
registered in this course, the student has the privilege of visiting, subject to the Р 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


Proval of the instructor, any other appropriate course offered in the College. (Reg- 


ular attendance in a course, either for credit or as an auditor. requires r 
and Payment of tuition.) ] 
accepted 


egistration 
"roseminars are open only to the student who has been 
аз a candidate under that specific major. 


THE MAJOR EXAMINATION 


The Major Examination will normally be taken at the close of the senior year; a 


Student on a limited schedule may take it no earlier than one calendar year before 
&raduation, A student who fails to pass a Major Examination may, at the discretion 
of the Committee on Studies, be reexamined at a later regular major-examination 
Period. The Committee on Studies has general supervision of the preparation, read- 
ing, and grading of Major Examinations. Major Examinations are held each semes- 
ler on dates fixed by the department or departments concerned, but in no case later 


than January 15 for the fall semester, May 15 for the spring semester, and August 7 
9r the summer session. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS 


Departmental Majors, unlike Field-of-Study 
Ours, required courses 
In all 1р courses taken in the major field. The mi 


mental Majors are listed below the staff o 
Partment concerned, 


Adviser, should be 
Courses; and the entire program, including electives, must be approved by the De- 
Partment. The 


nimum specific require- 
f instruction of the de- 


ing his program of studies, such as changes, substitutions, or withdraw- 


urses. As far as possible the 
ti -adviser relationship developed in the Field-of-Study Major will be cul- 
Wated also in D 


Hi *partmenta] Majors are offered in the following: Anthropology; Art (1) Art 
uy and Theory, (2) Drawing and Painting, (3) Sculpture, (4) Commercial Art, 
Ce ») егатісз; Biology; Botany; Chemistry; Economics; Geography; Geology; 
e ^nguages and Literatures: Journalism; Latin: Mathematics; Music (1) 
н History and Literature, (2) Music Theory, and (3) Applied Music: Physics; 
teal Science; e; Religion; Russian; Sociology; Speech 


; Psychology; Regional Scienc 
Peech or Dramatic Art): Urban and Regional Development. 


Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology | 
the g Peration with the University Hos q 
Bache] ool of Medicine, Columbian Colleg 
Or of Science in Medical Technology. 
vision idate for this degree must complete the Sci 
l1». fula ding Biology 1-2*, Chemistry 11-12, 21, and 22; and Microbiology 
i the Columbian College requirements for degrees, including the residence M 
Tement of at least 30 semester hours: complete the 12-month Medical Technol. | 


F Course їп {һе University Hospital (see the Department of Pathology), which 
irse offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology. 


М . "am 
ence curriculum in the lower | 


. 
А ^ 
- "nterdepartmenta] cor 
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constitutes the major and prepares students for the national certifying examination 
given by the Registry of Medical Technologists; and maintain throughout the entire 
course the scholarship level required for graduation. 

A limited number of scholarships are provided by the University Hospital for stu- 
dents enrolled in the fourth year of the degree program. (See page 43.) All stu- 
dents in this fourth year must provide themselves with uniforms: laundry of uni- 
forms is provided by the University Hospital. A cash allowance of $65 a month is 
granted during the last 6 months of the fourth year in training. 

Admission to the Columbian College degree 
the Hospital program. 

For information concerning the Medical Te hnology Course for students not inter- 
ested in degree candidacy, see the special bulletin. 


rogram does not assure acceptance in 
prog 


THE GRADUATE DIVISION 


The graduate division offers programs leading to the degrees of Master of Arts 
Master of Science, and Master of Fine Arts, 


DEFINITION OF THE MASTER'S WORK 


The study leading to a Master's degree is a comprehensive survey of an area of 
knowledge, usually in the student’s undergraduate field, with emphasis on scholarly 
method. 

The student must satisfy t 
dence, ability to read an approved modern foreign (European) language, and cours?” 
taken; but these requirements, while essential, are regarded primarily as qualify 
measures. The student’s knowledge of his field as demonstrated by his thesis and by 
the results of his Master’s examination (together with such other examination = 
volving special skills or te hniques as the department or the Comm Studies 
may require), is the basis upon which the Master’s degree 


А E , on tt esi 
certain minimum requirements as to preparation Г 


tee оп 


is сопіеттеа. 

Master of Arts 
. . i ing 
Graduate work leading to the degree of Master of Arts is offered in the follow 


fields: 


American Literary and Cultural History, Anthropology, Art History and 7 ra 

. " > = > . " " . ` T: A е 
Biochemistry, Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Economics, English and American Ger 
ture, English Literature 


icis 


а " ` ] ly 
» French Language and Literature, Geography, Geology 
manic Languages and Literatures, 


h i gui 
History, Latin American Civilization, Ling 
Mathematical Statistics, 


^ Mathematics, Microbiologv. Ph urmacology, Philosophy 
ics, Physiology, Political Science, I 


л ation, ~ 
c Psychology, Religion, Religious Educatio < 
ciology, oF 


anish-American Literature 


Speech 
rection, Zoology. 


, Spanish Language and Literature, 


ts may be 


Col leg? 


Special programs involving coordinated work 
arranged with the ap 


Commitee on Sn 


n two or more departmen 
proval of the departments concerned and the Columbian 


idies, 
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Master of Science 


Graduate wor 
ing fields: 
, Апа!оту, Вїо‹ 
tistics, Mathemat 
ology, 

Speci 


k leading to the degree of Master of Science is offered in the follow- 
chemistry, Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Geology, Mathematical Sta- 
ics, Microbiology, 


Pharmacology, Physics, Physiology, Psychology, 


al progra 
Arranged with th 
mmittee 


ims involving coordinate 


e approval of the de 
on Studies. 


d work in two or more de 


partments may be 
partments concerned 


and the Columbian College 


Master of Fine Arts 

Graduate wW 
0 Painting 
Art (see the 


ork is offered leading to the degree of Master of Fine Art 
and sculpture (see the Department of Art) and i 
Department of Speech). 


s in the fields 
n the field of Dramatic 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
RESIDENCE 
Normally, ап academic year of residence in the graduate division of Columbian 
ollege is required, i.e., 


completion of a minimum of 30 
h is counted as the equivalent of 
r Work may be counted in 
aggregate less than twe 

5 nust be 
Schoo] or division of t 
tha degree in that s 


semester hours of work in. 
6 semester hours of course 
residence, but in no case may the period 
nty-seven weeks, Not more than 12 semester 
approved in advance by the Dean) may be taken in another 
his University, and such work may not be counted toward 
lege, chool or division and the Master's degree in Columbian Col- 
the degree of 5 of the minimum requirement may be taken elsewhere. All work for 
bleteq with; ! laster of Arts, Master of Science, or Master of Fine Arts 
a thd un à maximum of three years, unless the Dean's Counc 

80008 $0 unusual 48 to justify an extension of time. 


the thesis, whic 
W Summe 


must be com- 
il considers the 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Cr "ee . Р i ' (Unsati i 
ра че indicated as E (excellent), $ (satisfactory), [ (l nsatisfactory), 7 (in. 
ete), | | 
Th , 
The grade of E wok A attained in at least 6 semester hours of the course re- 
Читер 
nts for the degree. 


8 479 - 
нден whose scholarship 18 unsatis 
Candid, ation of the department unde 
а who accumulates 
Prerequisite 


factory may be suspended by the De 
r which the stuc 
9 hours or more 
Courses) will be 
I (incomplete) 

tructor for the st 
есь ` Ап Incomplete" 
t by Writte 


Oved | 


an upon 

lent is working. A Master’s 

of U (including grades of C or lower 
automatically suspended. 

: е s mr 

Even ) tbo! 


indicates that a 
е ins 


satisfac tory 
udent's failure to сот 
can not be 


n permission of the I 
"Ithin one caler 


explanation has been 
lete the required work of the 
made up after the lapse of one calendar year 


Jean’s Council An incomplete which is not 
idar year is automatically changed to an F. 
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PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


The student's program of studies must be outlined in detail at the beginning of 
his work, in triplicate, on forms available at the Office of the Dean. Each program 
is subject to the approval of the department and the appropriate member of the Com- 
mittee on Studies. The program may be revised, but any change necessitates a repe 
tition of the procedures just described. 

The candidate for the Master's degree ordinarily may specialize exclusively in the 
field of his choice. Any student, however, whose undergraduate training does not 
include at least one full year of work in each of the following areas of study: (1) 
mathematics or science (with or without laboratory), (2) social science, and (3) the 
humanities (literature, philosophy, art, music, or religion), must make up this de 
ficiency in his general education before being admitted to candidacy for the Master 
of Arts degree. This last provision does not apply to candidates for the Master of 
Science degree. 

Courses numbered from 1 to 100 may not be credited toward the Master's degrees, 
but may in certain instances be required as a basis for advanced work. At least 6 
semester hours of the course work required for the degree must be taken in course’ 
numbered over 200. Courses numbered between 100 and 200 may be credited toward 
the degree, if completion of additional work has been certified by the appropriate 
officer of instruction. (See "Explanation of Course Numbers".) . 

А student who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy after receiving the Master's degree is strongly advised to plan his program 
from the beginning so that work for the lower degree will constitute the initial stage 
of the doctoral discipline and, upon completion, will admit him to full status in the 
Graduate Council. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 


Before being admitted to candidacy the student must show that he has a reading 
knowledge (certified by the appropriate foreign-language department) of at least 
one foreign language, selected by the department or committee under which he » 
studying. A student whose field is a modern foreign language or literature may 00 
offer that language in satisfaction of the reading-knowledge requirement. Any сй 
didate who chooses to meet the language requirement in French, German, Latin, Rus 
sian, or Spanish and has not passed the language examination by the end of 15 at 
tempted semester hours must register for French 49, German 47 or 49, Latin 49 oF 
50, Russian 47, or Spanish 49, as part of his next registration. The Master's readi 
examination is given at the beginning and end of each of these courses and, if the 
course is offered in the summer, at the end of the term. No student will be pe 
mitted to take the examination after three unsuccessful attempts. Those enrolled » 
French 49, German 409, or Spanish 49 who pass the first examination are € 


dar : A M oun n 
from the course and will receive a refund of tuition. Students who expect to tak 


reading examination in any approved language other than French, Spanish, oF 


man should notify the Dean at the time of registration. й, 
"d * " . . 1 € 
Students are reminded of the necessity for early satisfaction of this requirem 

normally not later than the end of the first semester of registration for the degrê“ 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


| „а 
A student must be admitted to candidacy before he begins the last half of his W of 


. star's : - e r$ 
for the Master's degree, i.e., not later than the completion of 15 semester hou 
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degree Courses, Application for admission to candidacy is made on a form obtained 
at the Office of the Dean, and must be approved by the appropriate representative 
Of Ше department or committee and by the Dean. If a prospective candidate, in 
18 previous academic w isfied the prerequisites for the 
"Master's degree, including the undergraduate major as defined by the appropriate 
“partment or committee, he will not be admitted to candidacy until such deficiency 


Паз been made up. He may make up his deficiencies by electing appropriate courses 
In addition to those counted toward his degree. 


ork, has not substantially sat 


THE THESIS 

The thesis may be of a research, expository, critical, or creative type. The main 
Purpose of a Master’s thesis is to demonstrate the student’s ability to make inde- 
Pendent use of the information and training acquired through his other disciplines, 
and to furnish objective evidence of his constructive powers in his chosen field. Reg- 
‘stration for the thesis must be no later than the beginning of the final year of prep- 
aration, unless the professor in charge of the thesis permits registration at the be- 
Binning of the final semester. The choice of the thesis subject must be approved by 
© professor in charge of the student’s field and filed in the Office of the Dean by 
1е date announced in the University calendar. Registration for the thesis is or- 
marily made on the basis of 3 hours for each of two successive semesters. In ex- 
Ceptional cases, and with the approval of the professor in charge of the thesis, the 
Student may register for the entire 6 hours during a single semester. The thesis in 
the Tri form must be presented to the Dean, no later than the date announced in 
niversity calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form 
on of the thesis are available in the Office of the Dean. 


and reproducti 
of 4yment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate. during the academic year 
advice and direction of 


Fegistration, to the the member of the faculty under whom 
esis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished an additional successive 
ена year may be granted without further tuition payment. The student must, 

sver, be registered in residence during this period. If the preparation of the 


sis extends beyond the two-year period the student must register for it again, and 
Y tuition on the same basis as for a repeated course. 


THE MASTER’S EXAMINATION 
other examinations 
*xamination on the 


I T i i 
E Addition to such as may be required, the candidate must 
а genera] written e 


fs major subject. Examinations are held on 
ed by the department or committee, but in no case later than January 15 


for the fal] Semester, May 15 for the spri - 1A 7 for th 
ion Hester, May ә or the spring semester, anc ugust / for the summer 
citeumsta candidate who fails to pass the Master’s Examina i 
ay and with the specific approval of the Committee on Studies, repeat the 
f "uy but only after the lapse of one semester. If he fails a second time, no 
PPortunity to take the examination will be permitted. 


tion may, in exceptional 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 


A. E. Burns, Dean 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL* 


Professors J. G. Allee, dr. J. W. Brewer, H. F. Bright, A. E. Burns, R. D. ( mpbell, 
J. Н. Coberlyt, W. C. Davis, R. H. Davison, Wood Gray, A. M. Griffin, I. B. Нап 
sen, P. H. Highfill, In Thelma Hunt, Herbert Jehle, F. E. Johnston, E. L. Kayser 
J. W. Kendrickt, R. D. Kennedy, W. H. Kraus, Solomon Kullback, C. E. Leese, W. 
G. Legner, C. D. Linton, T. P. G. Liverman, Kurt London, Н. G. Mandel, G. E. 
McSpadden, Florence Mears, Н. M. Merriman, S. C. Munson, C. R. Naeser, N. p. 
Nelson, R. C. Parlett, T. M. Peery, T. P. Perros, J. P. Reesing, Jr.t, E. M. Renkin, 
Mary Robbins, W. F. Sager, William Schmidt, Wilson Schmidt, R. B. Steven^ 
Rafael Supervía, I. R. Telford, R. B. Thompson, C. R. Treadwell, F. S. upper 
B. D. Van Evera, D. S. Watson, D. G. White, N. A. Wiegmann, R. E. Wood, А. ЭҺ 
Woodruff, S. N. Wrenn A lg Y. 

Associate Professors F. D. Allan, J. M. Bailey, Otto Bergmann, W. E. Caldwell, 
G. Clubb, V. H. Cohn, Jr., J. T. Davis, Clarke Davison, A. H. Desn md F. P^ 
Diecke, R. C. Haskett, C. W. Hill, H. Н. Hobbs, Rudolph ^ sh, J. M. Kaper (Re 
search), J. C. King}, Н. L. LeBlanc, C. Y. Meade, J. N. re sél, Benjamin v 
J. W. Robb, L. E. Schlesinger ( Rese Ба hd; Л геена G Тиф Ш, С. У. 
houny, К. D. Walk, R. H. Walker, Jr., H. W. Westermann$ 

Assistant Professors J. F. Henderson (Research), Ruth Henderson, Paul Mazel, C 
Tidball (Re search), R. C. Wood, S. S. Yeandle , Jr. 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH* 


Antonio Alonso, R. A. Altenbern, Julius Axelrod, P. W. oe eran Roscoe Y 
Jr., G. M. Briggs, B. B. Brodie, Arthur Brown, Dean Burk, Burns, W. R. E 
roll, H. M. Cathey, C. L. Christ, J. F. Clark, D. J. Clyde, ( tol Colm, M: E 
deVries, W. R. Duryee, F. N. Frenkiel, James Gillette, Abraham Goldin, Roge 
Gove, R. L. Grant, Edward Hacskaylo, H. F. Haviland, = Rov Hertz, ^ n 
Hilsman, Joseph Hoffman, Leon Jacobs, L. C. Johnson, B. N. LaDu, Jr. "t 
Lenhoff, L. L. Marton. Margaret Mercer, Walter Mertz, Winfred Overholser, J 
Parker, J. J. Polak, M. I. Protzman, Marco Rabinovitz, W. D. Rasmusse on 
Roe, S. J. Sarnoff, L. P. Schultz, W. A. Shropshire, Jr., R. S. Sigafoos, L. B. Uder 
DeWitt Stetten, Jr., Robert Stewart, T. D. Stewart, M. J. Surgalla, Sidney С 
friend, Ludwig von Sallmann, F. W. Weida, Emilio Weiss, W. R. West 
Wright, R. A. Young 
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* The Members of the Council and ( onsultants in Research for the academic year 1962 


t On sabbatical leave spring semester 1962-63 
+ On sabbatical leave fall semester 1962-63 


§ On leave of absence 1962-63 


The Graduate Council 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 


The Graduate Council offers a program of 
only to the degree of Doctor of Philos 

raduate School which 
the Doctor’s degrees. 
moves freely across adn 
of Study, It give: 
Whom has } 


advanced study and research leading 
ophy. It was established in 1930 to replace the 
had formerly administered work for the Master’s as well as 
The Graduate Council provides a doctoral discipline which 
linistrative lines dividing departments of instruction or fields 
з personal supervision to a limited number of students, each of 
lis own consultative committee, examinations, and research direction. 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE 


For admission to doctoral work the student mus 
advanced study, 


t possess adequate preparation for 
ative scho] 


personal qualities and a capacity for cre- 
arship, Adequate preparation pr 


esupposes a satisfactory Bachelor's degree 

i : е^ 

1 the same general field as that proposed for doctoral study. Students beginning 

Patt year of graduate study who plan to work towards the degree of Doctor of 
i 


given provisional status in the Graduate Council. However, if these 


sh, and if the Dean of the Graduate Counc 
Or the 


il so advises, they may register 
Master's degree in the liberal arts college 


(Columbian College of Arts and 
red or in the Schoo] of Government, Business, and International Affairs during 
the M Year and apply for transfer to full status in the Council upon completion of 

Ster’s degree work, 


Applicat i 
Council lon form 


ее of $15, 
of filing the 
acade 


s may be obtained from the Office of the Dean of the Graduate 
he form must be filled out completely and returned with the 
together with a recent photograph, signed by the applicant. 


3 application, the student should re 
mic trai 


application 
At the time 

quest that transcripts of all previous 
ning be sent to the Office of the Dean. together with letters of recom- 
ittee wh Each application, with transcripts and letters, 
. Which, if the applicant is accepted, cons 


is examined by a com- 
'S Committee 
the 


titutes his Consultative Committee. 


Supervises al] aspects of the student’s Program and work wm be 
enera] Examination. 
R 
EGISTRATION PROCEDURE 
An i 
Чы Plicant, upon receiving a letter of admission from the Graduate Council, is 
di е to register at the beginning 


of the next semester. Doctoral stude 


nts come 
ce to begin the 


rect] 
Mester to th ir registration process each se. 


© Graduate Council Off 


T 
НЕ PLAN OF WORK 


e diani: 
Brady, discipline for the degree 
Чопа] Study Constitutes the 
Men Вац, ог in C the School of Govern. 
to pas Siness. and 
Bain 


L International Affairs enrolled as a Master's candidate intending 
— Status in the Council.* (2) Full status in the Council follows comple. 


is divided into three stages. (1) The 
initial stage, either in the Gradu 
olumbian College of Arts and Sciences or 


first year of 
ate Council on provi- 


Studen 
Зод а Part-time bas 


is will normally complete a year of graduate study in two years. 


The ( ›Шерез, Se hools, and Divisions 


tion of the first year of graduate study and culminates in the General Examination. 

(3) The final stage is given to research and investigation of a particular project ай 
i 4 + M ч Ч ti © } > `i 

special field, the presentation of the findings in a written dissertation, and the Fina 


Examination. 


LANGUAGE EXAMINATIONS 


French and German are the normally required languages; reading proficiency must 
be demonstrated by examination. The examinations are arranged through the Office 
of the Dean. The satisfactory completion of French 49 and/or German 49 meets the 
language requirement. The Consultative Committee may allow either French by 
German to be replaced by another language important to the student's research inr 
terest. Language examinations may be taken soon after entrance, but the first one 
"ginning of the second semester following admis- 


must be passed no later than the be 
sion. The second examination must be passed well before completion of work for 
the General Examination. 


THE FIRST YEAR OF STUDY 


A student who enters the Graduate Council on provisional status to undertake the 
first year of graduate study has his program planned by a Consultative Committee 
If the first year of work is taken in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences oF the 
School of Government, Business, and International Affairs preparatory to gaining 
1ing the Master's program to fit the 
pon satisfactory completion of the 


full status, Graduate Council advisers aid in plar 
work into the doctoral program of the student. 1 
first year, the student is eligible to apply for full status. Students who have com 
pleted a year of satisfactory graduate work at other universities are also eligible ® 
apply directly for full status in the Graduate Council. 


STUDY FOR THE GENERAL EXAMINATION 

At the beginning of the student's full status, the Consultative Committee is assigned 
to direct his work in an integrated group of fields of learning, usually five oF a : 
number, deemed necessary to insure his breadth of knowledge, as well as to вирро 
the dissertation project in his central field. Members of the Consultative Commi 
tee advise the student concerning the scope and content of these supporting fields, 82 
assist him in preparation for his examination in them. А 

This advanced study іп full status does not entail the taking of a second full уш 
of graduate courses and seminars. Additional course work may not be песевва yi 
some cases; in any event, the Consultative Committee determines whether such 8 h 
tional course work is needed, and if so, how much. In this stage of the wor 
main emphasis in preparation is on conferences with committee members and 
pendent study. Performance in the General Examination is the test of the stude? 
ability to enter upon the final stage of his doctoral discipline. 


inde 


“ре А { ; t 4 f twe 

The examination is a series of written tests usually extending over a period 0 ring 
weeks. The major portion of a day is given to each part of the examination соте, 0 
inatio 


one of the fields of study on the student's program. If the results of the exam jal- 
are satisfactory the student is admitted as a doctoral candidate, to pursue his spe 
ized study and research under the supervision of a member of the Council. 
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RESEARCH, THE DISSERTATION, AND THE 
FINAL EXAMINATION 


After the student has been admitted as a doc toral candidate and his research pro- 
Bram has been arranged, he is responsible to the member of the Council who directs 

is research project. The Consultative Committee, in keeping with tradition, goes 
out of existence with the successful completion of the General Examination. The 

ommittee. however, can make recommendations either to the student or the Re- 
Search Director, for the period following the General Examination—but cannot im- 
Pose these as advance requirements, In special instances an advisory committee 
(which may or may not correspond in personnel with the previous Consultative Com- 
mittee) may be convened to consider major questions concerning the program of a 
Blven student in the period after the General Examination. Generally, such a com- 
mittee would be named by the Dean at the request of the Research Director. The 
Tesponsibility for the program between examinations rests with the Director of Re- 
Search, with the understanding that whenever a Director and Co-director arrange- 
ment obtains, that member on the permanent staff of the University shall have final 
responsibility on matters of policy and program. The Director of Research and the 


a visory committee may require further course work, where circumstances warrant 
Such action. 


he candidate may enjoy unrestricted use of all the academic facilities of the Uni- 
Versity, When necessary, the Graduate Council makes provision for sending the 
Candidate lo some other institution, library, or laboratory for special study in con- 
nection with his doctoral investigation. 

‘he doctora] dissertation is required of all candidates as evidence of ability to per- 
"orm scholarly research and to interpret its results. The student’s dissertation sub- 
Jeet and plan must be approved by the Director and two members of the General 
acter nation Committee, after the General Examination is passed and before his 

tal research is begun. 

„Хо later than the date specified in the Unive 
wii, he Dean three complete copies of th 
18 to be inserted as an appendix) togeth 


а сору of the abstract for inclusion in t 
ted Copies of 
SSertation and it 


Nes of accepted 


rsity calendar the candidate must sub- 
e dissertation (including a summary 
er with a fourth copy of the summary 
зе announcement of the examination. 
detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the 
з summary are available in the Office of the Dean. The sum- 
dissertations are printed in a numbered issue of the University 
his de N. The successful candidate for the doctorate is required, before receiving 

Gree, to pay a fee to cover the expense of printing the summary of his disserta- 


rin 


the Асер dissertations, with accompanying drawings, become the property of 

ath Wersity and are deposited in the Į niversity Library, where the duplicate 

Material * bound and made available for circulation. Permission to publish or adapt 
In them must be secured from the Dean. 

and ET the completed dissertation has been approved by the Director of Research 

^ vd wo other members of the Council, and submitted to the Office of the Dean, 

‘date is presented for his final examination. This examination is oral and 

vA ^ the public, The committee of examiners includes not only members of the 

t two Potent in the research field or in closely related subjects, but also at 

to Partici qualified experts from other research institutions brought to the University 

Pate in the examination. If the candidate satisfies the examining commit- 


RN E 
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tee concerning the high quality and originality of his contribution to knowledge as 
well as his mastery of the scholarship and research techniques of his field, the Coun- 
cil recommends him for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


FIELDS OF RESEARCH 


The following fields of research have been authorized by the Graduate Council as 
those in which doctoral investigations and dissertations may be undertaken. The 
supporting fields of study required of all candidates for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy are specified for each individual student by his Consultative Committee be- 
fore admission to study under the Council. 

This list of fields is subject to such changes as the educational resources of the 
University may direct. The prospective student may address preliminary inquiries 
concerning his research interests to the member of the Council who is in charge of 
the field, or to the Dean of the Graduate Council. 


LITERATURES AND LANGUAGES 


American 


(1) Fiction; (2) Literary Nationalism Coberly 

Social Themes in Literature Walker 
English 

(1) Sixteenth Century Drama; (2) Seventeenth Century Drama Tupper 

Seventeenth Century Literature Reesing 

(1) Eighteenth Century Literature; (2) History of English Drama Highfill 

Twentieth Century Literature Linton 
Germanic 

(1) Middle High German Language and Literature; (2) Early New High Legner 

German Language and Literature Ј 
(1) Old High German Language and Literature; (2) German Romanticism King 
Old Norse Language and Literature Allee 


German Classicism " EM 


(1) German Realism; (2) Twentieth Century German Literature 


Linguistic Analysis Allee, King 
Romance 

Modern Spanish Literature Alonso 

(1) Linguistics; (2) Spanish-American Literature; (3) Spanish McSpadden 
Literature 

Seventeenth Century French Literature Protzman 

French Literature since 1880 Clubb 

(1) Eighteenth Century French Literature; (2) Twentieth Centurv Meade 
French Literature х 

(1) Nineteenth Century Spanish Literature; (2) Twentieth Century Supervià 
Spanish Literature 

(1) Spanish-American Literature; (2) Modern Spanish Literature Robb 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Ei onomics 


History of Economic Thought A. Burns 
Economic Policy Watson 
Economic Theory Watson, Skinner 
International Economics Schmidt 


International Finance Polak, Young, de Vries 
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Methodology of Economics 
National Income 
Public Finance 
Soviet Economics 
Transportation 
Geography 
City Planning 
Cultural Geography 
Regional Planning 
egional Industrial Development 
egional Science 
History 


European: Diplomatic since 1815 
~Uropean : Nationalism 
sUropean: Russian and Soviet 

Istory of Land Legislation 
m story of Religion in the I nited States 
The Modern Near East 
atin American 
/nited States: Diplomatic 
United States: (1) Soc ial; ( 


1 4 Economic 
United States: Political 


International Relations 

Program includes work in 
Sino-Soviet Area 

РА 1 

Politica] Science 
Comparative Government and Political Theory 
Internationa] Politics and Organization 
nternational Politics 
nternational Law: (1) W 
nternational Relations 


nternational Relations, especially American Foreign P 


1e Political Process; (2) Political Controls Over Adn 


Agencies 
{ hited States: (1) The Legislative Process; (2) 
and Administration 
Psychology 
Clinica] 
,Omparative 
*Xperimental 
;trsonnel Ps 
.Sychologic 
Social Р 


ychology 
al Measurements 
sychology 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 

Chem istry 

Analytic al 

"Cochemistry 

Organic ` 

Tganic 

5, ¥8ical: Kinetic s and F 
hysica]: Solubilities 
'Ysical-Organic: Reaction Mechanisms 


Electrochemistry 


д 
lathemating 


Algebra: Finite ( 


"roups 
Eebra : Matrix 


Theory 


Skinner | 

Kendrick, Colm | 

Colm Н 

Kennedy BH 

I 

Davis, LeBlanc, W estermann, Woodruff il 
Campbell, Mosél і 

Campbell, Woodruff t 


Economic s, History, and Р. 


ir and Neutrality; (2) Ar} tr 


H 
Rasmussen | 

R Davison б 

Davis 4 

Merriman E 

Gray ' 
Haskett H 

olitical Science t 

London 

Kraus 1 

Nimer 

atio Brewer H 
Hilsman : 

olicy Haviland k 
inistrative LeBlanc UN 

F 

Governmental Organization West ۴ 
Й 

Hunt, Mercer, ( lyde D» 

Caldwell x 

Hill, Walk ! 

Mosel Tu 

Hunt n 


Davis, Westermann 
Campbell, Westermann, Davis 


R. Davison 
Kayser 


Thompson 


Schlesinger, Tuthill 


SCIENCES 


Schmidt 

Naeser, Christ 
Naeser, Perros, White 
Wrenn 

R. E. Wood 

Van Evera 

Sager 


Johnston 
Wiegmann 
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Analysis: Functional Analysis Liverman 
Analysis: Infinite Series Mears 
Mathematical Logic Nelson 


Physics 


Atmospheric Physics Clark 
Behavior of Electrons in Solids Hobbs 
Biophysics; Theoretical: (1) Quantum Mechanics; (2) Molecular Physics; Jehle 
(3) Relativity 
Electron Optics Marton 
(1) Experimental Nuclear Physics; (2) Radioactivity —— — 
Experimental Biophysics Yeandle 
Low Energy Nuclear Physics Gove 
Theoretical Bergmann 
Theoretical: Aerodynamics Frenkiel 


Statistics 


Multivariate Analysis Kullback 
(1) Applied: Econometrics; (2) Theoretical: Probability and Sampling ——— 
(1) Psychometrics; (2) Managerial Statistics Bright 


MEDICAL SCIENCES 


Anatomy 


Embryology Allan 
Gross Anatomy Telford 
Histology Telford, Johnson 
Neuro-ophthalmology von Sallmann 
Physical Anthropology T. Stewart 


Biochemistry 


Amino Acid Metabolism La Du, Udenfriend 
Animal Nutrition Briggs 
Ascorbic Acid Metabolism J. Burns 
Biochemical Detoxication Brodie 
(1) Carbohydrate Metabolism; (2) Nutrition (emphasis on vitamins) ; Roe 
(3) Pathological Chemistry 
Carbohydrate Metabolism Stetten 
(1) Chemistry and Metabolism of ( sarbohydrates; (2) Biochemistry of Bailey 
Tissue Culture i 
Chemistry and Metabolism of Lipids Vahouny 
Chemistry and Metabolism of Proteins Carro 
Complex Lipids Brady 
Intermediary Metabolism Mertz 
Lipids Treadwell 
Metabolic Relationships of Insulin Grant 
Protein Metabolism Rabinovitz 
Protein Biosynthesis Lenho 
Tissue Respiration Bur 
Microbiology 
Bacterial Physiology R. C. Wood 
Bacterial Physiology and Nutrition Altenbern 
Determinative Bacteriology Hug" 
Immunology Surgalla, Wright, Parlett 
(1) Intestinal Microbiology; (2) Immunology: Antigenic Analysis а 
Microbiology Jacobs 
Virology Robbins, Brown, Weiss 
Pathology 


Comparative Pathology Peery 
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Pharmacology 


Chemotherapy Goldin, J. Henderson, Mandel 

)rug Metabolism Axelrod, Cohn, C. Davison, Gillette, Mazel, Mandel 

eurohormones Udenfriend 
Physiolog y 


~ 5 Р 
Cardiovascular Physiology 


Renkin, Leese, Sarnoff 
Cellular Physiology 


а садди PE On, 


Duryee, Renkin, Hoffman 
ndocrinology Hertz 
7astrointestinal Physiology Tidball 
Membrane Physiology Renkin, Diecke | 
europhysiology Diecke, Leese | 
enal Physiology R. Henderson { 
Psych latry i 
Problems of Treatment (M.D. degree required for admission ) Overholser ў 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES i 
Biology d 
| Я 
Cytology Bowman & 
Olany j 
Cytogenetics R. Stewart i | 
) Mycology; (2) Plant Pathology Stevens | | 
a) Mycology; (2) Plant Physiology: Microorganisms Hacskaylo $ 
F hotobiology Shropshire 1 
yant Ecology Sigafoos " 
lant Physiology : Vascular Plants Cathey М 
lant Taxonomy Parker \ 
ап! Virology Kaper i 
ахопоту Smith | 
Zoology d 
Entomology: Insect Physiology Munson | 
'stophysiology Desmond 
ertebrate : Embryology and Morphogenesis Hansen { 
ertebrate: Ichthyology Schultz H 
| 
POS: m a 
°ST-DOCTORAL STUDY | 


Uncil expects its graduate 
» and 


Miversity wit 
Such graduate. 


$ to continue their interests in advanced study and { 
to contribute to its program. They may continue any studies in the i 
hout Payment of tuition, and enjoy all University library privileges. 
their m з are required to pay only nce fee in order to establish 
ment i. соп bership in the University, The use of laboratory space and equip- 
ateria Jnlingent upon availability, and the cost of all laboratory or special library 
‚18 paid by the graduate. Special arrangements for such privileges must be 
t-doctoral work taken under this privilege 


ma the Dean of the Council Pos 
* applied toward any degree offered by the University. 


REGULATIONS 
R 
; ations regarding REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are 
М ther E» 


stated on pages 18 


o~ i 


lations, on pages 52-58. 
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RESIDENCE AND CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


The Graduate Council expects all students to work on their doctoral programs in 
residence, although there is no formal regulation concerning the minimum amount 
of time of resident study either in preparation for the General Examination or as 4 
doctoral candidate engaged in doctoral research. The student who undertakes either 


part of the doctoral program on full or limited schedule must, in accordance with 


University regulations, maintain continuous registration under the Graduate Counci 
even when the Council has granted a leave of absence for study or residence else 
where. Failure to maintain registration in each semester of the academic year dis 
rupts the residence status of the student. In such case, the student must reapply for 


admission to the Council, under whatever new conditions and regulations are set UP 
by his Consultative Committee or the member of the Council who directs his research. 
luation 1$ 


The student who has completed his tuition requirements, but whose grat 
у paying the residence 
s to 


deferred for any reason, must maintain “in residence" status 1 
fee for the semester immediately preceding the graduation at which he expect 
1 


legree. 


receive his ‹ 


TEACHING FELLOWSHIPS AND 
GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 


A limited number of teaching fellowships are assigned annually to certain depart 
ments of instruction open to doctoral students registered in the Graduate Council. n 


: ы > p • Р . . , e е 
many departments of instruction graduate assistants are appointed to assist 1n th 


and graduate assistantship® 


should inquire directly of the chairman of the department concerned regarding vaca! 


cies, details of appointment, and the kind of personal data to be supplied for o 


academic program. Applicants for teaching fellowships 


sideration. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT FELLOWSHIPS 


The University is participating in the following Government Fellowship Program 
National Science Foundation Cooperative Graduate Fellowships and Summer Fels 
ships for Graduate Teaching Assistants, and the Fellowships created under the M à 

ea 


tional Defense Education Act. Qualified students should write directly to the 
of the Graduate Council for information and applications for these Fellowships 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE * 


THE FACULTY 


John Parks, Dean; A. M. Griffin, Associate Dean; 
3, Ethric 


A. E. Parrish, Associate Dean; C. 
lge, Director of Postgraduate Medical Ec 


lucation 
te er ahha 


Professors H. F, Anderson, R. H. Barter, Brian Blades, T. M. Brown, 
«S, Coakley, R. A. Cox, C. 


Paul Calabrisi, 
John p 


B. Ethridge, A. M. Griffin, C. E. Leese, H. G. Mandel, 

arks, R, С, Parlett, T. M. Peery, E. M. Renkin. Mary Robbins, M. J. Ro- 

mansky, J, p. Sadusk, Jr., W. W. Stanbro, Harold Stevens, I. R. Telford, C. R. 
Treadwell, J. W. Watts, C. 

C ical Professors W. 

A.W. Sheppard 

Ssociate Professors F. N. Miller, Jr., A. E. Parrish, Clarke 
ssociate Clinical Professor J. J. MacFarland, Jr. 
“sistant Clinical Professor J. L. Levine 

““Mnistrator of the University Hospital V. F. Ludewig 


S. Wise, Leon Yochelson 
S. Anderson, L. R. Culbertson, W. A. Howard, W. S. McCune, 


Davison 


Bri THE DEAN’S COUNCIL 
lan Blades, T, M. Brown, T. M. Peery, I. R. Telford, J. W. Watts, V. F. Ludewig 
COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 
GF K Paul Calabrisi, Chairman 
* Aelser, W, p. McKelway, F. N. Miller, J. E. Rankin 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL POLICY 
E, M. 


M T. M. Peery, Chairman 
This kin, M. J. Romansky, J. F Sadusk, Jr., J. G. Sites, I. R. Telford, J. R. 
Isllethwaite C. R, Treadwell 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Bri, : I. R. Telford, Chairman 
m Blades, T, M. Brown, H. G. Mandel, F. N. Miller 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


JM, Ev C. R. Treadwell, Chairman 

p MN 2, T. N. Johnson, H. G. Mandel, H. C. Pierpont, Harold Stevens 
F 

ТАУ апа "iamittee members for 


* School of Med 


the academic year 1962-63 
icine and Associate Deans are members ex officio of all committees 


(91) 


ee 
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COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 


C. E. Leese, Chairman 
Mary Robbins, C. S. Wise 


COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE AND POSTGRADUATE EDUCA TION 


C. B. Ethridge, Chairman 
Seymour Alpert, R. H. Barter, Brian Blades, Leon Yochelson, V. F. Ludewig 


COMMITTEE ON APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


Brian Blades, Chairman 


T. M. Peery, C. R. Treadwell 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON CANCER RESEARCH 


L. K. Alpert, Chairman C 
Frank Allan, J. M. Bailey, C. T. Klopp, W. P. McKelway, William Newman, H. 
Pierpont, Mary Robbins, W. W. Saunders 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON REHABILITATION 


C. S. Wise, Chairman 
J. P. Adams, T. M. Brown, J. M. Evans, Irene Tamagna, J. R. T histlethwaite 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON STUDENT AFFAIRS 


F. N. Miller, Chairman 


Seymour Alpert, J. B. Christensen, Ruth Henderson, H. C. Pierpont 
GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


The School of Medicine of The George Washington University was open it 3 
March 1825. Of the medical schools now in existence in the United States 1 
the eleventh in chronological order of founding. The University Hospital Kk The 
pensary were established in 1898 as a part of the organization of the Schoot {ele 
present George Washington University Hospital was opened in 1948, and the 
L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building housing the Cancer Clinic Ж mbi’ 
pleted in 1954. Additional clinical facilities are used at the District of о ter? 
General Hospital, Children's Hospital, St. Elizabeths Hospital, Mt. Alto Ve 
Administration Hospital, Fairfax Hospital, and Washington Hospital Center: os 
School of Medicine maintains close affiliation not only with the various divi y 
the University, but also with the numerous medical research and scientific 6818 ^ 


- А ` ^ " А , : nae j 
ments of the federal government in the Nation’s Capital. Washington prov! T 
lent recreations 


it 


renowned library facilities, comprehensive museums, and excel 
ities which are available to students. 


OBJECTIVES 


The School of Medicine 


The Purpose of the School of Medicine is to prepare men and women in the art 
and Science 


nce of medicine to meet the health needs of a growing, ever changing society. 


tis the responsbility of the School of Medicine to provide its students with a sys- 
cal sciences, with well g 


1с plan of instruction in the basic medi 
Experience, with opportunities for expression in research 
®eping with the highest ethics of the profession. 

9 achieve these objectives the School of Medicine 
Plan of instruction and a balanced 
Program the University 
ability and makes use 
Search and clir 


uided clinical 
, and with a philosophy in 


has developed a progressive 
» comprehensive curriculum. 
maintains a faculty of adequate size 
of facilities which provide 
tical training, 


To carry out the 
and of outstanding 
exceptional opportunities for re. 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 


The curriculum js 


^ ‘ à progressive one, beginning with basic medical science and 
Xpanding to include 


the more complex aspects of the prevention of disease and care 


e Sick. The teaching program is organized under the various departments of 
e School of Medicine. (See “Courses of Instruction”.) 


© schedule for the first year begins with an ог 


uce the new students to the Faculty, to the upperclassmen, and to the environment 

eir medical education. The students meet for informal panel discussions with 

n and members of the Faculty on such subjects as curriculum, medical 

logy, use of library facilities, ethics and aims of the medical profession, and 
ent health, 

Irst year instruction is given in anatomy, biochemistry, and physiology using the 

lal and laboratory facilities of the School of Medicine. Early in their med- 

Теегз students are encouraged to participate in research, 

aving completed the preliminary study of structu 

Y» the student progresses in the second year to a 


s : wwe 
studied mechanisms, The various microbial agents 


d in 


ientation week designed to intro- 


re and function of the normal 
consideration of disease proc- 
capable of causing disease are 
tances y ee in microbiology, and the effect of these and other harmful sub- 
of various dh the body are studied in the course in pathology. The modes of action 

*rapeutic agents are considered in the course in pharmacology. Intro- 


ducto 1 e pe ^ н : 
demonstrations in the clinical sciences are given during the sec- 


*ctures and 
On Seme 8 . t Р 
Year, er in order to prepare the student for the responsibilities of the following 


student is assigned to the University Hospital and affiliated 
sions lec 8, conferences, and clinical studies. He serves in the various 
o Р 


f е! assisting in the preparation of clinical records and perform- 
thera, аа clinica] laboratory examinations. He learns to apply diagnostic and 


care of patients. During this period instruction is in- 
1 The instructor reviews the student’s observations at the 
In the f Buides him in the development and application of his knowledge. 

Creasey, murth year the student’s responsibility for inpatient care continues and in- 


"*H © University Hospital, the District of Columbia General Hospital, Chil. 
Fist, p ital, Mt. Alto Veterans Administration Hospital, St. Elizabeths 
tence ; Ospital, and Washington H 


Hospital, 
n many fields, 


ospital Center provide the students with expe- 
In this final year of formal medical education stress js placed 
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upon the total patient and his environment so that emotional and economic as well as 


physical factors may be considered in the restoration of the individual to a state of 
health and happiness. 
Upon satisfactory completion of the four-year course of the 


the student is well prepared for graduate training leading to a career 


School of Medicine, 
in general or 


specialty practice, research, medical education, or government service. 


EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


Medical School Building.- The building housing the School ol Medi ine 18 à five 
the following 


ane 


story structure with lecture rooms, classrooms, students’ rooms, and 
laboratories: anatomy; biochemistry; microbiology; pathology; pharmacology; 
physiology. 
They are fully equipped to enable students to pursue adequately the laboratory 
and invest 


courses and to acquire the technical skill necessary in modern clinica! 
gative work. : 
Research and Administration Building.—The Research Building houses special 
laboratories for graduate and staff research in the departments of Anatomy; Bio 
chemistry; Microbiology; Pharmacology; and Physiology. Special fa ilities are рї 
vided for the study of radioactive compounds, for tissue-culture techniques, 


virologic procedures. Qualified students are invited to participate 1n certain aspet 
specia 


and 


of the research program either on a volunteer basis or with the support of 
Research Scholarships. 


А : д К 4 о east 
On the first floor, the west wing is occupied by a modern medica e е& 


1 library; t 


pr cde < ` 3 : Abs ınaraphi® 
wing houses the administrative offices of the School of Medicine. PhotograP 
. р go, . 1 сой 
laboratories and other facilities for audiovisual aids to education аге on the sect 
floor. 
first floor 


Medical Library.—The Medical Library in well-equipped quarters on the 
of 1339 H Street NW.. contains 26,000 carefully selected volumes, including 


medical works and the principal medical journals. 


the new 


| jbrarie® 


Мо? 


Interlibrary loan service is maintained with other medical and scientific 
The Medical Library is open from 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. each class дау, 
day through Friday, and from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. Saturday. 


A branch of the Medical Library is maintained in the University Hospital " 
Monday throve 


use of the resident physicians, interns, and students. It is open the 
Friday, 1:00 to 5:00 P.M. and 6:00 to 11:00 P.M. During the academic » 
library is also open Saturday and Sunday from 1:00 to 5:00 P.M. fed 
The George Washington University Hospital—This 427-bed hospital is "Med 
and directed by the Facultv of The George Washington University School ol | gli 
icine. It provides excellent clinical opportunity for the instruction of medical and 


h : - 
nts T i 1 . nace 
dents, Specialties in the fields of medicine and surgery have assigned sp 


equipment for the diagnosis and care of ambulatory and hospital patien 


GOVERNMENT MUSEUMS 
The Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, on the grounds of 

: l; 4 " А - " р * 
Medical Center, affords unexcelled opportunity for study of conditions Y 
ا‎ aM R NE a 
eral medicine and surgery as well as those of special military significance. ] fro? 


1 : я 
lection of anatomical and pathologic 1 specimens comprises material re 


| г a : e 1 " 
all areas of the world and is unequaled in tl country. The Museum 9 
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the National Museum, the 
Various collections of the 


9! materials of 


Smithsonian Institution, the Botanic Gardens, and the 
Department of Ag 


griculture all afford opportunity for study 
special interest in various 


areas of Medicine and its allied sciences. 


CLINICAL FACILITIES 


Students at The 
training at the 
10spitals, 

The George 
Services are 
ent has direct 


George Washington University School of Medicine receive clinical 
University Hospital, at the University Cancer Clinic, and at affiliated 


Washington University Hospital.—The Medic 
of responsible for the supervision of patient ca 
responsibility to patie 
Pathological conferences are he 
ords 


м» and the physical and path 


al Director and Chiefs 
re. The individual stu- 
nts under supervision. Clinical and clinical 
ld in which the history of patients, laboratory rec. 
ological findings are presente 


'd and correlated. 
in M University Clinics.—The University Clinics have facilities for each Service 
the Hospital, Fourth-year stude 


E nts are assigned in rotation by section for in- 
§ Tuction in the Un 


iversity Clinics, 
W е George Washington University Cancer Clinic.—The He 
arwick Memor; 


len L. and Mary E. 
al Building, opened in 1954, houses the 


and Cancer Detection Clinic 

, Special laboratories for research related to the nature, diagnosis, and treatment 

Of Cancer, 

Im facilities of the Cancer Detection Clinic are used for teaching medical stu- 

The ; * diagnosis and treatment of various forms of neoplasms are presented. 
results of treatment are evaluated by follow-up studies. 

pita) пе of Columbia General Hospital.—The District of Columbia General Hos. 

for ^ e of the ten largest general hospitals in the country, is a teaching facility 
; "dents of the Se 


‘hool of Medicine. 
€ hosp; à е 
cility ‘ospital has a bed capacity of approximately 1,250, 
: "are of the indigent sick of the community. In 1961 the outpatient 
iste l had Over 151,445 clinical visits. Approximately 200 patients are reg- 
cent a ai y in the admitting and emergency service, of whom from 15 to 20 per 
trict © admitted to the Hospital. This is the largest emergency service in the Dis. 
treated. à great Variety of acute medical and surgical problems are examined and 
Chi , 
dr hildren E Hospital. Th 
a" In the U 


It is the principal fa. 


is is one of the largest and best known hospitals for chil. 


bu nited States, Medical students receive training and clinical experience 

Work in child on both clinic and inpatient services. Special lectures and clinica] 

St, E га Psychiatry are given in Children’s Hospital. 

tess i eths Hospital. Saint Elizabeths Hospital, established by an act of Con- 

ealth 9, is a federal psychiatric hospital administered under the Department 

al Cation, and Welfare, This Hospital provides for the tre 

ing of approximately 8,000 patients. The 

- ic д zeneral Hospital to meet the needs for medical and surgical care 

‘ciang эщ UNctions with a full-time staff within the Hospital plus attending phy. 
Ho arious Specialties, 


atment, care, 
facility includes a com- 


* med; ains an up-to-date medical library. 
Ч Sain “eal students of The George Washington University utilize the 


facilities 
5 lor clinical psychiatric training. 


— 
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arrangement with 


The opportunities for research are enhanced by a cooperative 
h Service 


the National Institute of Mental Health of the United States Public Healt 


335-bed hospital, commonly 


Mt. Alto Veterans Administration Hospital.—This I 


referred to as Mount Alto, is predominantly general medical and surgical, although 
33 beds are reserved for the care of neurological and psychiatric patients. 
The Hospital is equipped and operates with all modern facilities for care and 


treatment of patients, including a fully equipped medical library. In addition (0 
hiatric facilities, the Hospital is desig: 
The Hospital also 


its medical, surgical, neurological, and psyc 
nated to perform specialized treatment in a wide variety of fields. 
has personnel assigned to, and cooperates closely with, the Armed Forces Institute 9 


Pathology. 
Fairfax Hospital.—This 300-bed suburban hospital, which opened Е 
is a teaching hospital serving an area with an estimated population of 


'bruary 1961, 
300,000. In 


surgict 
1 for the 


addition to its modernly equipped emergency room, outpatient facilities, 
suites and delivery rooms, and private psychiatric unit, programs are offerec 


training of nursing personnel. 
1 March 


Washington Hospital Center.—A 787-bed general hospital which opened ir 


1958, combining the facilities of Emergency, Episcopal, and Garfield hospitals. Le 
cated in northwest Washington, it serves the entire metropolitan area. A very active 
emergency service cares for more than 35,000 cases a year. AIl major clinical serv 
ices are provided with the exception of pediatrics. In addition to an extensive train 
ing program for house officers, the Center offers organized instruction for nurses 
iboratory and X-ray technicians, and medical secretaries. 
ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND 
FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 
» с { ШИР Ш 
Students in the School of Medicine are subject to, and are expected to familiar 
themselves with, the regulations stated on pages 18 34. fter ® 
Registration in the School of Medicine is for the full academic wear. A ion 
student has entered the courses of instruction he is obligated for the full үл 
Acceptance by the School of a student’s fee does not in any way obligate the uit 


to accept the student for any subsequent year, and the right is reserved to shool 
the withdrawal of any student whenever, in the interest of the student or the = 


the Faculty deems it advisable to do so. , the 

A fee of $15 to defray the costs of completing the records for consideration M. и 
Committee on Admissions must accompany each application. This fee applies to 
students whose premedical training was completed at this University as We estt 


1 : ^ ; ч г „Һ веш 
students who have not previously attended this University. Fees for each se? 


are payable in advance. he P 
The Committee on Admissions is guided in the selection of students by > and 
plicant’s academic ability, the results of the Medical College Admission [68 jew 


É 2 E > inte 
personal qualifications as determined by letters of reference and personal int 


Applicants are interviewed on invitation by the Committee. 
"d 4l e . Li م‎ p 4 а oa 4 e 
Each applicant is notified of the Committee's decision as soon as ;ossible. |. 0 

ision £ I "t 

within two ™ e 


An applicant who is offered a place in a class is required, 
: t to 8 


notify the Office of Admissions of the School of Medicine of his inten 
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the Place reserved for him. 


A deposit of $100 must be remitted not later than Jan- 
чагу 15th prior to the 


A opening of classes of the academic year for which he ap- 
plied, із deposit will not be refunded after January 15th. It will be credited " 
loward the tuition for the first semester, i 

ccompanying the offer of a place in class will be 
condition, This report must be completed 
of the School of Medicine 
the lette 


forms for a report on physical i 
and returned to the Office of Admissions A 
by the student’s physician within two months of receipt of Г 

r of acceptance, 
redit for work will not be 
© student h 


Property whic 


given until, at the completion of a laboratory course, | 
as replaced or paid for all articles of equipment or other University 1: 
h he has lost, broken, or destroyed. 


COST OF TEXTBOOKS AND STUDENT EQUIPMENT 
The Minimur 


drawing materi 
Uniforms 


n cost of necessary textbooks and student equipment 


(microscope, 
als, glass slides, 


clinical thermometer, stethoscope, hemocytometer, 


thi » etc.) is approximately as follows: first year, $600; second year, $275: 1 
ird year, $150; fourth year, $100; total $1125. | 


fee of $1a semester is charged for the use (optional) of a locker. 


+ 

REGULATIONS | 

ATTENDANCE q 

pla, dent is not permitted to attend classes until registration has been com- 
ed and fees due have been paid. Regular attendance is required. 


GRADES 
4— excellent: B. 
7 Passing grade 


e ч 
Dleted $ bol I in 
a 


—good; C— passing; D—condition: F—failure; 
in each subject is C or above. 
dicates that the 


/—incomplete. 


required work of the course has not been com- 
or reasons 


a acceptable to the Dean. An “incomplete” must be removed by i 
voi ment with the department concerned before the student may advance to the E 
of the following year. 


st + uA 
Wo udent receiving a grade of D or F in any 


the Cor he following year until he has complied 
mmittee on Scholarship 


19 
subject may not advance to the E 
with such recommendations of 

as are approved by the Faculty. 


A PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 
io, pyar students are required to have a comprehensive 
“ighificant e Admission to the School of Medicine. The students are informed of 
Maintain a Y es and advised regarding such measures as will tend to help them 
‚Щщ addit; ugh standard of health, 

lon medical st 


physical examina- 


1 


торт i udents benefit from the 
am whi 
bero]; whic} 


1 the School maintains, 
X-ray examinations, 


complete Tuberculosis Case Find. 
i ELT Under this program all students receive 
“alist, M Sts, and such special attention from chest spe- 
Students a I$ Necessary to reduce to a minimum the dangers from tuberculosis. 
Те immunized 


against those diseases for which proven prophylaxis exists, 
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The Degree of Doctor of Medicine 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the School of Medicine, 


the degree of Doctor of Medicine is conferred. 


COMBINED ARTS AND MEDICINE CURRICULUM 


In order to be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the candidate 
30 
hours and one year of residence must be completed in Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences) and the first year of the medical curriculum. Upon satisfactory com 
pletion of the fourth year of the medical curriculum the student becomes eligible 


for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


must complete at least 90 semester hours of prescribed college work (at least ‘ 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


Every candidate for graduation with the degree of Doctor of Medicine must be 
at least twenty-one years of age, and free of all indebtedness to the University. He 
must have completed satisfactorily not less than four academic years of study 4 9 


matriculated student in Medicine, completed all required courses, and passed sat- 


isfactorily all prescribed examinations. 


HONORS 


: : vv. point 
A candidate who has completed the four-year medical course with a quality Por 
index of 3.50 or above, may be recommended by the Faculty for graduation wi 


distinction.” 
INTERN PROGRAMS 


E n 1 Eia — " 
Straight internships are available in Medicine, Pathology, and Surgery. 


RESIDENT PROGRAMS 
T ` . р i ^ : — — 
Fifty-five approved residencies are offered in anesthesiology, cardiac dise E 
s oe ic $ 
ternal medicine, neurologic surgery, neurology, obstetrics-gynecology, orthopedic 
gery, pathology, physi: al medicine, plastic surgery, psy: hiatry, roent renologys эп 
‚ to four ar 
in duration, depending upon the service. Residents in the University Hospital 


tive 
“© А ^ EAS x ‘eh act! 
receive appointments as me mbers of the faculty of the School of Medicine with 


gery, thoracic surgery, and urology. Residency programs are from o 


teaching responsibilities. 


FELLOWSHIP PROGRAMS 
are available 
tology’ 
ase? 


Fellowships, through the School of Medicine of one or two years 


in allergy, anesthesiology, cardiology, chest diseases, gastroenterology, he™ 


. m . ; 15е. 
infectious diseases, metabolic diseases, oncology, physical medicine, renal di 


1 <r x 
rheumatic disease, surgery, thoracic surgery, and University clinics 7 tion 
ntinua 1 

ех 
programs, iei 
Ingu" 
he ew 


All appointments are for one year with the privilege of applying for co 
on the House Staff. In several of the intern, residency, and fellowship 
cellent affiliations are maintained with local and governmental hospitals. 
ps and residencies should be addressed to 1 


ind applications for internshi 
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of the Department or to the Medical Director; the George Washington University 
lospita], 901 23rd Street, NW., Washington (AN 
nlormation re] 


ative to fellowships may be obt 
ment concerne 


ained from the Chief of the Depart- 
d or from the Director of Post 
the Hospital, 


graduate Medical Education, in care of 


Medical Tec 


hnology Course 


is open to candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical 
offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, and to the other 
ceting the requirements of the Registry of Medical Technologists of the 
"lety of Clinical Pathologists. These requirements, fully satisfied by 

© Columbian College program, consist of 3 years (90 semester hours or 135 quarter 

Ours) of college work in any college or university accredited by a recognized stand. 
ardizing association, including certain specific courses in the science field. The spe- 
cific Science requirements are as follows: Chemistry—a minimum of 4 semesters or 

quarters (16 semester hours or 24 quarter hours) of studies acceptable toward a 
major in chemistry and including lecture and laboratory; Biologic Sciences—a min- 
== of 4 semesters or 6 quarters (16 semester hours or 24 quarter hours) of studies 
ceptable toward a major in biologic science and including lecture and laboratory; 


Uhematics—a minimum of 3 semester hours or 4 quarter hours of college math- 
matics, 
For stude 


or t] 


nts enrolled in Columbian Colle 
the d 


*Bree of Bachelor of Science in Me 
Ourse constitu 


ge of Arts and Sciences as candidates 
dical Technology, the Medical Technol. 
tes the final (fourth) year of qualification for the degree. 
ве who have taken their prerequisite work in some other college 
ttisf satisfactory completion of the Medical Technology Course will 
Y the requirements for the degree from Columbian College. 
Work ; N edical Technology Course consists of 12 months of did 
In clinica] laboratory procedures, offered by the De 
ler han versity Hospital. Students ordinarily 
‚ 14 under exceptional 


not 


actic and practical 
partment of Pathology in 
begin this course with the fall semes- 
circumstances may begin at other times. 


ents entolled scholarships are provided by the University Hospital for stu- 


in this fo in the fourth year of the degree program. (See page 43.) All students 
Provided arth year must Provide themselves with uniforms; laundry of uniforms is 
uring t y the î niversity Hospital. A cash allowance of $65 a month is granted 
6 the last 6 months of the fourth year in training. 
didate satisfactory completion of the course a certificate is awarded and the can- 
Medi 8 eligible for the national certifying examination given by the Registry of 
Enrol echnologists, 
m 


i ent in the Me 
nst io x 
hot n can be given. 


dical Technology Course is strictly limited so that personal 
he ; 
соц Cessarily assi 


Acceptance to the Columbian College degree program does 
e ire acceptance into the Hospital program. Inquiry about this 
lon Uniy оша be sent directly to the Department of Pathology, The George Washing. 
егиу lospital, Washington 7, D. C. 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


HISTORY 


egral part of a Uni- 
and creative de- 
velopment in law which will assist the profession to meet the demands placed upon 
it by contemporary society. The Center consists of two separate but closely relate 
schools: the Law School and the Graduate School of Public Law. Emphasizing an 


interdisciplinary approach to modern social, political, sc ‘entific. and economic pre 
: 1 r 
relations with othe 


Established in 1959, the National Law Center seeks, as an int 


versity, to establish and coordinate programs of teaching, research, 


lems having legal implications, the Center also encourages close 
s 


appropriate units of the University. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


DAY AND EVENING DIVISIONS 


Most day classes meet for fifty-minute periods between 9: 10 A.M. and 1:00 РМ, 
s on Satu ay 


Monday through Friday; Trial Practice Court meets for two-hour period 
morning. 

Evening classes meet for two fifty-minute periods from 5:50 to 7:40 P.M., Monday 
through Friday. A four-credit course, e.g., Evidence, meets two evenings а wort 
three-credit course, e.g., Administrative Law, meets two evenings а week for one v 
the semester and one evening for the other half; a two-credit course, €8 
Property, meets one evening a week. The evening division conforms to the stan 


of the day division, the full-time faculty participating in the instruction. 


THE LIBRARY i 
x n „561008 © 
The Law Library of 60,000 volumes contains the othe ial reports of the de "^ en 
the courts of last resort of all states but one prior to the National Reporter “a re 
complete; of 
and the rep 
ет У! 
Report (1 


Times 


and of some states complete to date; the National Reporter System, 
ports of the United States Supreme Court and lower federal courts, 
federal administrative agencies; Shepard’s Citations for the units of the 
tem; the English Reports, Full Reprint; the English Law Reports; the 
Reports; the Dominion Law Reports; the United States statutes and codes; 


sets of statutes of all the states; the English statutes; the principal English an cas 
annotat 5 


ican digests and encyclopedias; collections of special reports and y 
proximate ' Jj 


United Nations documents; and leading textbooks and treatises. Ap 
T р} T f isti s 
legal periodicals are currently received. A section of the library, consisting w Col 


acquired from National University, is known as the National University 
lection " 
Я [nivê 

«e of the UP 


; fees, 7 


A student registered in the University is entitled to the reference u 
sity Library. The Student Identification Card issued upon the payment 9 
be presented as identification. 

Also available to law students are 50.000 bound volumes 


the former library of the Carnegie Endowment for International Реасе, © 
University 


ets? 

and 20,000 pam 
int А 

"у Libre? 
of international law and relations, historv, and economics, in the 


(100) 
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The Law Library, which is on the third and fourth floors of Stockton Hall, is open 
Tom 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M., Monday through Friday; from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
on Saturday; and from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. on Sunday. Books and other materials do 
not circulate and must be used in the library. 


REGULATIONS 


Regulatio 
Pages 18-34 


ns concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are stated on 
; other University regulations, on pages 52-58. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 
outside employment may take a program of studies of 
avail k. Such students may take courses in the evening onl 

Wable in the daytime and if a majority of the 
З with 20 hours ог more o 


» Must tak 
ents takin 


y if they are not 
hours taken are in day courses. 
f outside employment whether in the 


day or evening 
е a limited program of studie 


з not exceeding 10 hours а week, Stu- 
ours а ga majority of their classes in the evening may not take more than 10 
approve Week; the minimum load is 8 hours, except in special cases where 6 may be 
is . 10r a limited time. A minimum schedule of 10 hours in the day division 


red except in exceptional circumstances when a reduced program is authorized 


y т? 
е Dean for continuing students. 


ATTENDANCE 


at classes is require 


"Шаг attendence 


the ent who is de 
mination, 


d and is necessary for successful work. A 
‘ficient in class attendence in any course may be barred from taking 
and the course must be repeated, 


RESEARCH PAPER IN 
е 


» " Preparation of a rese 
‘emina and 


LIEU OF EXAMINATION 


М arch paper is required in lieu of an examination in the 
In some courses, as indicated in the course descriptions by (RP). In 
tases he maltlified first-degree student may register for one such course: in special 

Y register for two, as for Current Decisions and one other. 


EXAMINATIONS 


are held at the end of most courses, 
regular examinations unless excuse 


on f except by the Dean and then only 
the e Or excuse mus 


Every student is re- 
d. No excuse for absence will 
for illness or other emergency. Appli- 
not later than one month after the date of 
te, will be made on the record of a student 
course, he must take the next regularly sched. 
examination may not be taken after exclusion for low schol- 


uw t be made in writing 
hus ey ы e An entry of /, incomple 
leg ‘n, 9 receive credit for the 


Bano tion to take 

Vi be: *rmission 
r 

A 8 = the prece 

„examin 

“amination, 


ап examination before the regularly scheduled date will not be 
to take a postponed examination is limited to th 
ding paragraph. 
ation will be 
Who is a cand 


€ situation pro- 


granted only to a student entitle 
idate for a degre 


od to take a post- 


€ to be conferred at a convocation 
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which precedes the next regular examination in the subject. Written application, 
showing sufficient cause, should be addressed to the Dean, and approval will be 
granted at the discretion of the Faculty. 

If a student fails to take an examination, a grade of zero will be recorded unless 
he has been excused from the examination as provided above or has obtained the 
Dean’s permission to drop the course. 


GRADES 


Grades are given in numerical terms which are equivalent to letter grades ac ог. 
ing to the following scale: 85-100, A, excellent; 75-84, В, good; 65-74, С, satisfac 
tory; 55-64, D, poor—below standard for graduation; below 55, F, failure. A stu- 
dent who has been excused from failure to take a regularly schedule d examination is 
given the grade of /, incomplete, and a student who has been barred from taking 4" 
examination because of excessive absences is given the grade of EA. See > “Exam 
inations” above, for grade upon failure to take an examination. Grades between 65 
and 100 indicate that the work has been completed and credit given for the courses 

Grades between 55 and 64, however, do not re present satisfactory work and adversely 
affect a student's cumulative average. No credit is given for grade s below 55. 

A student may not repeat a course he has failed, except by permission of the 

ulty. 


Fac 


к 3 ? i „ while 

The cumulative average of a student includes all grades in all courses taken 1 
һе is a candidate for a particular degree. When a course is repeated, both the й 
grade and the subsequent grade or grades are counted in the cumulative average 


EXCLUSION AND PROBATION FOR POOR SCHOLARSHIP 
Candidates for the Degrees of Bachelor of Laws and Juris Doctor.—A student vil 
be excluded who fails in courses aggregating 8 or more semester hours in one seme 
ter or in two successive semesters, or who fails in courses aggregating 10 o 
semester hours during his period of law study. A student subject to exc lusion 
this provision who is currently registered will be permitted to complete the work 
the semester. ils 

A student not subject to exclusion under the foregoing rule who at any time ^ 
to maintain a cumulative average of at least 65 will be placed on probation. 
dent on probation may at the discretion of the Dean be required to reduce 
gram of study. Ifa student on probation does not, by the end of the second : 
following that in which his average has fallen below 65, receive grades sufficien 
give him a cumulative average of at least 65, he will be excluded ү a student o? P е 


ng 
bation attains a cumulative average of at least 65 by the grades rece уед диги 
^sters of pr 


his ре 


е mesi? 


semester his status will then become clear. A maximum of three semé m 
E н " а se 
tion is allowed. Thus, if a student whose status has become clear after tW? es 


» ge 


ters of probation subsequently goes on probation, he will be allowed only one 
ter of probation in which to raise his average to at least 65. strate 
In special cases in which a student who has been excluded can clearly demoin the 
that his low grades were due to special circumstances beyond his control an © ch 
has the capacity to pursue the study of law with a definite likelihood of succ? » 
student may be readmitted by the Faculty subject to such conditions as the Fa 
may impose. 2 
Candidates for Graduate Degrees.—A candidate for one of the gra 


whose work is not satisfactory in the opinion of the Fac игу, taking into cons 
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the requirements and standards 
cluded at the end of the seme 
Unclassified Students.—An 
* opinion of the Faculty ma 
* Semester for which 


for the degree, may, by action of the Faculty, be ex. 
ster for which he is currently registered, 
th 


unclassified student whose work is not satis 
th 


y, by action of the Faculty, 
he is currently registered. 


factory in 
be excluded at the end of 


PLACEMENT SERVICE 


hool and the Graduate School of Public Law take a continuing interest 
cement of their graduates in private practice and government 
with industry and commerce. The Deans, the Faculties, and tl 

nt Office cooperate in collecting information from alumni, law firms, and 
ent agencies concerning opportunities in legal positions through 
enior law students and recent gradu 
W School Placement Office. 


The Law Sc 
in the pl 
Well as y 

aceme 


al service, as 
е University 


out the coun- 
ates are urged to keep in touch with the 


THE LAW SCH OOL 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF IN 


C , 
В, Nutting, Dean of the National Law Center; Robert 
School: С Ту 


^ D. Benson, Associate Dean oj the 
ean for Develop 


STRUCTION* 


Kramer, Dean of the Law 
Law School; E. A. Potts, 


Assistant 
ment in the National Law Center 


nson, O. S, Colclough, R. M. Cooper, J. F. Davison, R. G. 


M te Fryer, 778. Hambrick, Robert Kramer, W, T. Malli 
ayo, L, S. Merrifield, A. S. Miller, C. B 


Dixon, 
son, Jr., L. H. 
. Nutting, O. H. Walburn, D. B. W 


caver, 
; fen (Visiting), G. E. Weston 
m. Professor J. W. Jackson 
L ER. Lecturers E. A. Beard, M. F. Cohen, J. L. Edgerton, G. J. Goldsborough, 
Monk arris, G. L. Hart, Jr., Murdock Head, P. F, Herrick, J. A. McIntire, С. E. 
оса, ster Nurick, G. N. Robillard, W. S Surrey, L. P. Walsh, C. J. Zinn 
E A rofessors M. H. Freedman, D. E Green, W. W. Kirkpatrick, S.C Law, 
Associ, ^dakist, H. G. Manne, R. C. Nash 
езу р rofessorial Lecturers T. H. Brown, S. S. Cohen, H. P. Green, H. J. Lieb- 
ssi de ose 
le Professors L. A. Schiller, D. E. Seidelson, D. J. Sharpe, J. P. Sullivan 


Letzler E D. Cary, W. W. Goodrich, A. H. Kaplan, Raymond Kellam, Alfred 
Ex A. "otts, Bernard Ramundo, I. H. Rimel 
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Clerk of the Trial Practice Court J. A. Kendrick 
Associate Clerk of the Trial Practice Court D. G. Skinker 
Librarian of the Law Library H. Y. Bernard, Jr. 


HISTORY 
vas established in 1869 


with a formal program of two years of study. This was largely through the efforts 0 
the Reverend George Whitefield Samson, President of Columbian College, whose ac 
tion resulted in the purchase of a separate building for holding law classes. This 
building had belonged to Trinity Church of which Francis Scott Key had been Senior 
Warden. It was occupied by the Law School until 1884. k 
Sixty graduates, from twenty-two of the then thirty-seven states, received degrees 12 
1867. The School continued to have a student body and a faculty which reflected the 
fact that it was at the seat of our nation’s government. Associate Justices David + 
Brewer and John Marshall Harlan of the Supreme Court of the United States wet 
among the prominent members of the bench and bar who served as lecturers. 
1 States, the 
In 1898 the 
years. 


The Law School, the oldest in the District of ( olumbia, v 


In 1877, one year after the first such program was adopted in the Unitec 
Law School instituted a course leading to the degree of Master of Laws. 
course of instruction for the degree of Bachelor of Laws was extended to three 
The School took part in 1900 in the organization of the Association of American 
: ; T9 e 
Schools. Later women students were admitted and in 1916 the first woman to (8 
regular course in law was graduated. ah 

a ! a | t > ; i 

The Law School moved into its present quarters in 1925, marking the occasion v 
a dedicatory address by Dean Roscoe Pound. The building, Stockton Hall, is e 
for Rear Admiral Charles H. Stockton, President of the University from 1910 to = ; 
* веш 

әрт : , The 
offerings with consideration for the needs of first-degree and graduate students С 
s of {оге 
п for v 
E. TI „grees 0 
he United States resulted in the creation of programs for the de gree: 

t can 
(Amer! 


In the past quarter-century the Law School has developed its course and 


degree of Doctor of Juridical Science was instituted in 1940. The need 
lawyers who come to this country and who require a lditional preparatio 
work in t 
Master of Comparative Law in 1946 and Master of Comparative Law 
Practice) in 1951. : 
National University, which had had an important place in legal education 12 in 
District of Columbia since 1869, was merged in The George Washington Univers! 
August 1954. de 
Programs of special research and study, such as the independent Patent, n " 
Mark, and Copyright Foundation, give richness to the basic curriculum of the 
School. 


LOCATION IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL ч, 
Nation's Сар! 
the focal point of the law in action, both American and international. The ert 
tunity for 0% 


f aneri - 6 1 1 
Of special significance is the lox ation of the Law School in the 


the School goes on in this environment, presenting a unique oppor 


tion and study of federal agencies—judicial, legislative, and administrative- f the 
! ) , , life? 
~ E 


oe ` : : 
he years of residence at law school are years of participation in the 
Schoo 


community, which in the case of The George Washington University Law * kes on 
the government of the United States. As a consequence, the study of law 18 s 
added meaning, whether the goal be government A е OI practice, general " 
cialized, and whatever the community in which the student plans to practice 
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OBJECTIVES 


The Primary purpose of the Law School 
needs of Society in the many fields of law, 
only for technical skill but also for responsible leadership in the development of the 
aw and the administration of justice. In fulfilling these responsibilities the Law 
School conducts (1) a program of study in preparation for the practice of law, 
Whether it be general practice, specialized practice, or government service; (2) the 
pu lication of a law journal containing the results of research in public law; and (3) 
à Series of student professional co-curricular activities, The Graduate School of Pub. 


Ic " ; 
Law Supplements this program with study and research on the graduate level for 


Orei re я і і inui i 
ign as well as for American students and with a continuing legal education pro- 
gram for members of the bar. 


is to prepare men and women to meet the 
public and private. These needs call not 


The Bachelor of Laws P. 


| The wide geographical distribution of the students makes for a truly national 
aw school, Students 


Severa] nion here join students from 
eral foreign countries in their legal training. Last year over 320 colleges and 


The basic curriculum leading to the Bachelor of Laws 


rogram 


to the study of legal materials—judicial, statu- 

het and a ministrative—and instruction in the understanding and technique of 

th use. It also includes the study of the nature and purpose of law, the history of 
© Anglo. e 


ar Practice in the skills of legal research and legal writing; elementary training in 
Pm and appellate practice; and, through the m 
p handling of legal problems. 


ENTERING CLASSES 
Th 


e : . ^ Е 
inni Curriculum is organized so that students may enter the Law School at the be- 
Ing of the f 


of th all or spring semester of the academic year, but not at the beginning 
e Summer term. ; 


THE LAW REVIEW 


паш, George Washington Law Review, published by the University, is edited and 
мц by students of the Law School under the supervision of faculty advisers. It 
in ое exclusively 


to state and federal public law. The location of the University 
in A al, where the primary sources of federal public law may be ob- 

Operation, affords an unexcelled opportunity for specialization in this field. 
8 à adm staff participates in a two-year Law Review program. The editorial 
Year of р ted from among those students who have successfully completed the first 
Year p ееш work, Students receive four hours of academic credit for the two- 


togram, 


e Nat; : 
^" ‘National Capit 
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THE STUDENT BAR ASSOCIATION 


Every student in the Law School is a member of the Student Bar Association, 
which is organized to enable students to become better acquainted with problems of 
the profession, to foster professional ideals, and to bring about closer contact with 
members of the profession engaged in active practice of the law. The work of the 
Student Bar Association is carried on by various committees and by group and gen 
eral meetings of a professional and social nature. From time to time lectures are 
given by outstanding authorities on legal and professional problems. 

An important activity is the Van Vleck Case Club Competition, which provides an 
opportunity for training in appellate advocacy. First and second year students pat 
ticipate as contestants before courts composed of members of the Faculty and the 
local bar. Senior law students of the Case Club also sit as judges. The final argu- 
ment is held before a court composed of distinguished feder&l judges. 

The Legal Aid Program is under the joint sponsorship of The George Washington 
University Student Bar Association and the Junior Bar Section of the District of Co 
lumbia Bar Association. Participating students assist court-appointed attorneys in 
the preparation of cases for trial or appeal. Qualified second- and third-year students 
are eligible for participation in the program. 

In the ranking of member associations by the American Law Student Associations 
The George Washington University Student Bar Association has received first place 
twice and second place twice in past years. 


ORDER OF THE COIF 


The Order of the Coif, a national honor society with chapters in over forty law 
schools, aims “to foster a spirit of careful study and to mark in a fitting manner those 
who have attained a high grade of scholarship." The George Washington University 
Chapter was established in 1926. Members are elected each year from the highest 
ranking 10 per cent of the graduating class of the Law School. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Laws are divided into classes on the СОП 
pletion of semester hours as follows: (1) full-time students: first year, 1-28; secon 
year, 29-56; third year, 57 or more; (2) part-time students: first year, 1-20; secon 
year, 21-40; third year, 41-60; fourth year, 61 or more. 


UNCLASSIFIED STUDENTS 


A degree candidate with an above-average record at another law school which is 
member of the Association of American Law Schools or is approved by the Americ? 
Bar Association may, at the discretion of the Dean, be admitted as an unclass! 
student to earn credits for transfer to the other law school. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES* 


- " зеогбе 
* The degree of Juris Doctor (J.D.) is conferred as a recognition of the completion at [^ ache 
Washington University Law School, with high rank, of the required program ol study for tf degree 


lor’s degree, including experience in researc h and legal authorship. To be recommended for = jour 
the student must have completed: (1) a residence period of not less than three academic including 
years for evening students); (2) 80 semester hours with a cumulative average of at least B ir " 
one of the following courses: Comparative Law, Jurisprudence, or one of the graduate -— 
3) one year of acceptable service on the board of student editors of The George Washing for 
Review, election to which is subject to rezulations laid down by the Faculty. All requirements 
degree must be completed at this Law Schoo 1961. 
This degree is available only = 


the 


to students who entered the Law School prior to Septem! 
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To be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) the student must 
ave completed a residence period of not less than three academic years (four years 
9r evening students) and 80 semester hours of required and elective courses, with a 
cumulative average of at least 65. At least one academic year of residence and 28 
Semester hours are required of students admitted with advanced standing. Credits 
allowed by 


‘ way of advanced standing are not included in computing the average re- 
(Wired for graduation. 


HONORS 
The degree of Bachelor of Laws * 


: "with distinction" is awarded students who obtain ij 
а minimum cumulative average of 85. 


RESIDENCE 
Candidates for the degree of Bac 
Tee academic years. Attendance 


8 Constitutes residence for an academic year; simila 
i 


helor of Laws must complete a residence period of 


. Students authorized to take schedules of less than 10 hours in 3 
vision or less than 6 hours in the evening division receive residence credit 


1 3 Proportiona] basis. Students who attend the summer sessions receive fractional 
residence credit. 


CURRICULUM 


lective Courses.—A program of required and elective courses has 
ped to assure coverage of the basic courses and allow a degree of flexibil- 
the diverse interests of students. All first-year courses, three second-year 
tives p" one third-year course are required, leaving a total of 37 hours of elec- | 
appro 2 general, second-year students are restricted to second-year electives but in : 
cial] Priate cases the taking of third-year electives will be approved. Similarly, spe- 

Y qualified third-year students may secure approval to take graduate courses and 
arch in public law. It is important that students plan ahead regarding their elec. 


Required and Е 
„еп develo 
Чу to meet 


tives 


Practice and T, 


and ial Practice Court.—Classroom instruction is conducted in pleading 
Procedu 


Broung;, ^» trial and appellate practice, and evidence. This instruction includes 
Rules "y in the principles of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure and the Federal 
Pate ^» Criminal Procedure. In addition, each senior student is required to partici- 
junior the work of the Trial Practice Court, which includes the trying of cases as 
clus; counsel and as senior counsel. A special section of the court is devoted ex- 
to the trial of patent cases. Experience in preparing and arguing appellate 
the om 18 available through the course in Appellate Practice and Procedure and 
se Clu Competition, 
teng Law.— Students interested in patent law should take the following group of 
huit a Trade Practices, Patent Law, Patent Office Practice, Patent Trial 
Advanced Tub and Federal Antitrust Laws. Additional courses recommended are 
. , 9Pics in Patent Law and Trade Regulation Seminar. 
le riCulum,. Follow 


ing is the curriculum for students 
Justment; > 
Mest, \ з аге 


beginning in the fall semes- 
made to meet the needs of students 


beginning in the spring se- 
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Day Division 


First Year 


. - ^ Semester 
FALL SEMESTER э == SPRING SEMESTER Hours 
ag ټی‎ 2 Constitutional Гам... 4 
Criminal Law and Procedure... 4 Contracts II 4 
Legal Method and Legal System...... 3 Real Property 4 
Personal Property .... 2 17 9, ee ee ae 2 
pr pat она 3 س‎ 
— ‚= КЕЛИНИНЕ РҮҮ. УНИН YY 14 
ZEND bash д Женд с Жай А 14 
Second Year 
ester 
FALL SEMESTER Semester SPRING SEMESTER Sen 
Sl a 5. йене ын Атыра 4 Administrative Law .. 
cca BE a T ЕЛУ 10 uU Mn LL sik MEM EE 4 
س‎ о. AT DDR ANS 7 
EEE TEEPE eee icio; 14 — 
a 14 
Third Year 
FALL SEMESTER E Sprinc SEMESTER Hours 
Trial Practice Court............... eene 2 Trial Practice Сой... ; : 
Electives EE I 
Total Ц ENO ИЫК EE 12 
Evening Division 
First Year 
" Semest™ 
FALL SEMESTER T SPRING SEMESTER Hours 
GUT ODS lc Tie NTE HA 2 Contradta IE PEERED : 
Legal Method and Legal System.. 3 Criminal Law and Procedure.. 
y r 
Personal Property 2 опе LLL ALS 
Ze Y- a 3 
—— р" БАРВИ 
MEE = або ДА саро а она 10 


FALL SEMESTER Semester SPRING SEMESTER Hour 
Civil Procedure соь 4 Constitutional Law 
Real Property . 4 OP --—Á 
| Re SP eS CH aile NES МӘД 
— ү, | IE ОАЕ. RR 
EN A ыл... 10 
Third Year 
FALL SEMESTER Semester 
Administrative Law .. 3 Evidence 
er FET Se aS SERS 7 Electives 
— . 0 
ри е So шы ASAD 10 o annn 
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Fourth Year 


м FALL SEMESTER Semestar SPRING SEMESTER Semester 
tial Practice Court... 2 Trial Practice Court 
К йен ыл 8 Electives ................... 
al... ER ET 10 Total 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC LAW 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* 


L. H. Mayo, Dean 


Professor, J. F. Davison, R. G. Dixon, Jr., Robert Kramer, L. Н. Mayo, L. S. Merri- 
field, A. S, МП 


er, C. B. Nutting, Henry Weihofen (Visiting), G. E. Weston 


Pofessorial Lecturers M. F. Cohen, L. J. Harris, Murdock Head, J. A. Mclntire, 
Lester Nurick, W. S. Surrey 


Associate Professor R. C. Nash, Jr. 
SSOciate We fessorial Lecturers Н. P. Green, Н. J. Liebesny 


ers W. W. Goodrich, A. H. Kaplan, Raymond Kellam, Alfred Letzler, Bernard 
Ramundo 


HISTORY 
The ge 


ке}, neral concept of a graduate school of public law in the City of Washington 
ack at least as far as World War II, when a group of law teachers then in gov- 

ce discussed the matter on several occasions. The idea was revived 
ter when the Trustees of The George Washington University adopted a 
n commending “the Law Center as being worthy of the strong support of the 
Diversity . . . and of all those who believe that the Law Center offers an 
ma fadi for service of the highest order." During succeeding years the concept 
er refined and it was determined that the Center should include a Graduate 


lish of Public Law with its own dean and faculty. In 1959 the Trustees estab- 
ed the School. 


OBJECTIVES 


ч тайце School of Public Law has two basic objectives: (1) to improve the 


ine) the educational process by which lawyers are trained to cope with the in- 
واچ‎ complex problems of public law, including government-industry relation- 


. 
Prof 
Faculty O and Associate Professors constitute the Faculty 


and Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1962-63. 
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ships and international affairs, and (2) to serve as an independent analysis center 
for the purpose of examining and evaluating selected legal-policy issues of significant 
contemporary and long range interest. The first objective is implemented primarily 
through the graduate curriculum of courses and seminars while the second is achieved 
through continuing research study projects. Both of these objectives are covered in 
the semi-autonomous programs, such as that in Government Contracts. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


DEGREES OF MASTER OF LAWS AND DOCTOR OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 


The administration of justice under law is a matter so vast and complex that some 
graduates feel the need for further study to broaden and deepen their understanding 
of the law. Others wish to extend their study into rapidly developing specialized 
fields. Graduate instruction, leading to the degree of Master of Laws enables quali- 
fied students to attain one or both of these objectives. 

The degree of Doctor of Juridical Science is offered for selected students whose 
aim is to extend still further their studies by pursuing original research in law. 

Graduate work is available to evening as well as day students for the convenience 
of lawyers in private practice and in government service. 


CONTINUING LEGAL EDUCATION 


An important part of the graduate program is the offering of courses in various 
fields of the law for members of the bar not interested in degree candidacy but de 
sirous of keeping abreast of current developments. The offerings in the field of go” 
ernmental regulation provide opportunities for specialization. Although third-ye' 
and graduate courses are particularly suitable, first-year and second-year courses таў 
be taken in appropriate cases. Members of the bar taking graduate work in this W4Y 
register as unclassified students or as Continuing Legal Education students. 


PROGRAMS FOR FOREIGN LAWYERS 


To meet the needs of lawyers from countries whose legal systems are not based 0n 
the English law, the Law School provides two additional programs of study. For those | 
who wish to acquire an understanding of our system which will permit them to wor 
with its materials and practitioners after returning to their own countries, the pro 
gram for the degree of Master of Comparative Law permits a selection of regular 
courses taken with undergraduate and graduate students. Foreign lawyers who wis 
to practice in a common law jurisdiction may enroll in the program for the degree 0 
Master of Comparative Law (American Practice), a more intensive program s 
courses appropriate to this goal. 


RESEARCH IN PUBLIC LAW 


Research in public law is conducted under the supervision of members of the Far 
ulty of the Graduate School of Public Law. The purpose of this research is to funis” 
means for training specialists in public law, either as government lawyers or 85 pr 
yers representing individuals or corporations in cases in which the Government 1 
party; and to assist in the analysis, clarification, formulation, and improvement 
public law, substantive and procedural. 
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Candidates for graduate deg 


n rees and specially qualified seniors may pursue this 
Wo 


UNCLASSIFIED STUDENTS 


A member of the bar or a person, not a member of the bar, who is a graduate of a 
member school of the Association of American Law Schools or a law school approved 


Y the American Bar Association may, at the discretion of the Dean, be admitted as 
an unclassified student, 


nclassified students 


urses taken by uncla 
hool, 


participate in the work of the course and take examinations. 
ssified students will not be credited toward degrees at this 


CONTINUING LEGAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 


A simplified admission and registration procedure is used for members of the bar 
k © desire to take courses on a noncredit basis. Continuing Legal Education students 
a 


y not participate in student activities or benefit from the medical privileges of the 
Diversity, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
Master of Loewe 


ie he recommended for the degree of Master of Laws (LL.M.) the student must 
should Pd a residence period of not less than two semesters. Such residence 
in this келу be continuous. All requirements for the degree must be completed 

bida ool and in a period not exceeding two years after registration for work for 
بی‎ The student must have completed, with a minimum average of 75, 20 
& ер ег Ours In courses listed in the law curriculum as graduate courses except that 
the Propriate cases second. and third-year courses may be approved for inclusion in 

Program of study if not previously taken. 


Master of Comparative Law 


who eee of Master of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.) is for foreign students 
ы im D return to their countries, To be recommended for this degree the stu- 
Must hay, ө completed a residence period of not less than one academic year. He 
Ticulum oí completed satisfactorily 24 semester hours in approved courses in the cur- 


of th f the School or of such other departments of the University as the Faculty 
© School shall approve. 


M 
"ster of Comparative Law (American Practice) 


has degree of Master of Comparative Law, American Practice (M.Comp.L.(Am. 

E i for foreign students who intend to remain in this country. To be recom- 

less E or this degree the student must have completed a residence period of not 

Courses се academic year. He must have completed 28 semester hours in approved 
the curriculum of the School with a cumulative average of at least 65. 


Doctor 9f Juridical Science 


9 be recommended for the de 


ent itin gree of Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) the stu- 


ave completed a residence period of not less than one academic year. He 
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must have pursued a course of study and research designated by his consultative com- 
mittee and approved by the Faculty of the Graduate School of Public Law. At the 
conclusion of his first year of residence, or at such other time as the Faculty may set, 
the candidate must pass an oral examination in those fields of study selected by the 
consultative committee. This examination is conducted by the consultative committee 
and such other members of the Faculty and qualified experts as are selected by the 
Faculty. 

No later than the date specified in the University calendar the candidate must sub- 
mit to the Dean of the Graduate School of Public Law three complete copies of the 
dissertation (including a summary which is to be inserted as an appendix) together 
with a fourth copy of the summary. It is the responsibility of the candidate for & 
Doctoral degree to obtain from the Dean a printed copy of the regulations governing 
the styling and reproduction of the dissertations, which are rigidly enforced. To be 
acceptable the dissertation must, in the opinion of the examining committee, consti- 
tute a substantial contribution to the field of law concerned and be suitable for pub- 
lication. Additional information will be supplied by the Dean. 

The summaries of accepted dissertations will be printed in a numbered issue of the 
University BULLETIN. The successful candidate for the doctorate is required, before 
receiving his degree, to pay a fee to cover the expense of printing the summary of his 
dissertation. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* 


M. A. Mason, Dean; N. T. Grisamore, Assistant Dean (Research): H. E. Smith, As 
sistant Dean ( Academic) 


Professors P. A. Crafton, Louis dePian, N. T. Grisamore, R. A. Hechtman, Корей 
Heller, B. A. Lindberg, M. A. Mason, M. S. Ojalvo, Н. E. Smith, С. Н. Walther Н 

Adjunct Professors Churchill Eisenhart, L. A. Guildner, А. С. McNish, Gunther So 
ger, Theodore Young K 

Professorial Lecturers William Dorfman, Saul Gass, Ezra Glaser, Harold Gold, Е. № 
Harris, Laurence Heilprin fur 

Associate Professors G. M. Arkilic, C. D. Ferris, R. R. Fox, John Kaye, A- C 
daugh С, 

Assistant Professors Е. Н. Braun, К. E. Cronin, К. L. Dedrick, John Eftis, A. 
Meltzer, R. H. Moore 


а : constituit? 
* Professors, Adjunct Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and Instructors 
the Faculty. 
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Lecturers George Abraham, 
C Rohlfs, L. S. Rotolo, P, 
nstructors D, K, Anand, T. 


ЈА, Cunningham, Milton Gussow, Chester Peterson, D. 
H. Sawitz, T. B, Wiggins 
P. Carroll, Ronald Feit 


THE DEAN'S COUNCIL 
M. A, Mason ( Chairm 


an), N. T. Grisamore, John Kaye, M. S. Ojalvo, H. E. Smith, 
. H. Walther 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 


The School of Engineerin 


g and Applied Science was organized October 1, 1884 
as the Corcoran Scientific 


School of Columbian University and was situated in the 
niversity Building then at 15th and H Streets, NW. The school was named in hon- 
Or of William W. Corcoran, Trustee and President of the Corporation from 1869 to 
ay and evening courses were offered in Literature. Science, 
tat E to the degrees of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineer, 
candidat Engineer. The school was among the firs 
асу in engineering. 


1а 1903 the Corcoran Scient; Sc 
Colu b e Corcoran Scientific School, 


mbian College were merged into 
Bineering degrees were made 
y dministrative char 
ated in 1905 
niversity, 
fading to u 


and Technology 
Mechanical Engineer, 
t to accept women for degree 


the School of Graduate Studies, and the 
a single Department of Arts and Sciences. En- 
graduate, 
iges led to The Washington Colle. 
аз one of the several semi-independe 
each with its own Board of Trustees. 
ndergraduate degrees in engineering 


In ] 
Mechanic > name of t} 


ge of Engineering being in- 
nt undergraduate colleges of the 
The College provided instruction 
and architecture. 

ıe College was changed to the College of E 


/ngineering and 

etstand » and the curricula were ent a thorough un- 
anding of the 
the 8 - 


Emphasis was placed on 
uw ортеп! of which the student could 
and met in practice, 


> revised to give the stud 
theory underlying engineering practice. 

a knowledge of scientific principles upon 
Y Which he might solve new problems as they are 
chool was changed again in 1914 to the College of Engineering 
School of Engineering. Architecture was dropped from the curricu- 
grees were limited to the field of engineering. However, the primary 
Pon principles rather than technology which had characterized the School 
Was continued and has remained to this day as one of the important dis. 
features of the School. 


the name of the School became 


© name of the s 
м s 
^x later to the 
®mphasis u 
Since 1 
"BUishing 
Sine the School of Engineering and Applied 


Applied Science in the nation’s 
а group of outstanding engineers and scientists as lecturers. 
> School to include these eminent professional specialists 
Ты the staff of instruction, 

Curricula of the 
Purview of 


School of Engineering and Applied Science which are within 
by that agency, 


the Engineers’ Council for Professional Development are accredited 
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OBJECTIVE 


The objective toward which the School strives is to stimulate and assist the student 
to develop to the limit of his capability; to acquire understanding of the principles 
and practices of engineering and applied science; to develop skill in the application 
of his knowledge to serve the needs of mankind; and to have a sense of responsibility 


to society and his profession. 


ORIENTATION* 


Students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science participate in the Or 
ientation to the University, which is held during the week preceding registration for 
the fall semester. Events of the program include an advising period when members 
of the Faculty in the School are available for personal interviews to assist students 
in planning their programs to best prepare them for ultimate goals; an Orientation 
Assembly, required of all new students; a Curriculum Assembly, for guidance in the 
selection of courses for the coming semester; placement tests for new students; quali- 
fying examinations for students who wish to waive curriculum requirements or quà " 
fy for advanced standing; scheduled social events; and the opportunity to discus 
with older students and with staff members concerned with student activities the ей 
tracurricular program of the University, so that a wise and rewarding selection may 
be made. 4 

Placement tests are required for students entering the School of Engineering an 
Applied Science and are scheduled during Orientation week and again during 0% 
week prior to the spring registration for students entering at that time. The result 
are available to students and advisers before registration as a guide to class place 
ment. Students shown by such tests to be inadequately prepared are require е 
take remedial work before undertaking courses іп areas of deficiency. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


Programs of undergraduate study are offered leading to the Engineering T 
gist Certificate and the degree of Bachelor of Science (with areas of concent? 
see page 117). (Er 

Graduate work is offered leading to the degree of Master of Science, Master 0 
gineering Administration, and Doctor of Science. 


echnolo 
ation 


ADVISORY SYSTEM 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science encourages a close Faculty-st 
relationship. Every entering undergraduate student is assigned a permanent 


udent 


adviser to assist him to orient himself in the professional discipline. Faculty adv 
ers counsel students on their programs of study, the achievement and maintenance 
satisfactory scholastic performance, professional development, and extracurric ] 
activity as part of the educational process. The adviser represents the stu ent 1? 
cases requiring Faculty action. f pro” 

Students in the introductory level must obtain their advisers’ approval of P 
grams of study prior to registration. 

Until a student has completed the work of the introductory level 


* See the calendar for dates of scheduled events. 
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the recommendations of his adviser in all academic matters, However, an adviser 
may not deny a student entry into any course or activity to which he is entitled under 
the regulations of the School. Students in the intermediate and advanced levels are 
encouraged to consult their advisers. The Dean acts as temporary adviser to enter- 
Ing or transfer students pending assignment of their permanent advisers. 


All students are encouraged to discuss college problems with their advisers or in- 
Structors at any time; and parents or guardians are invited to consult with the Dean 
and advisers, concerning any student problems, 

, Faculty advisers discharge their counseling du 
ciples of their professional responsibility; howe 


ties in accordance with the high prin- 
€nt’s action lies wholly with the student. 


ver, the final responsibility for a stu- 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations Concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES 


Pages 18-34; other U 


AND FINANCES are stated on 
niversity regulations, on pages 52-58. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


on 


ы semester hours. In exceptional cases these 
1t 


5 may be exceeded with 
in Student previously unemployed who accepts employment after registration must 
Ee report that fact to the Dean so that his schedule may be adjusted if nec- 


ATTENDANCE 


À stud 
paid. ent ma 


Y not attend classes until re 
student may be dropped from any 


gistration is completed and fees due are 
Student Suspended for any 
Suspension, т 


course for undue absense. 
cause may not attend classes during the period of 
ister. "dent is expected to attend every meetin 


Er ly prepared to carry on the work required. The student is held responsible 
АЛ Work in the course, and a 
or hi 


ave b 


"xd een announced in advance 
Plication advance can be 


to the instructor in charge of the course, 
C 
HANGES IN PROGRAM OF STU 


I e 
tegula adition to the gene 
lons apply to stude 


DIES 


ral University regulations 

i nts in the School of Eng 

tion vitho петао period a student may not make any changes in his registra- 

Made on e Approval of the Dean. Requests for changes in registration must be 
orms provided in the Office of the Dean. 

the seven days 


on pages 53-54, the following 
ineering and Applied Science. 


Uri hg 


following the first day of classes of a semester, additional 
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courses may be added to the student's program with the approval of the instructor, 
the student’s adviser, and the Dean. 

Withdrawal from any course without academic penalty after the fourteenth day 
following the first day of classes of a semester may be granted by the Dean under 
the following conditions: (1) exceptional circumstances make the request necessary; 
(2) the request is submitted on the official form for late withdrawals; (3) as of the 
date of request, the grades in all courses involved are C or better. 

In the exceptional circumstances mentioned above the Dean may authorize with- 
drawal without academic penalty. In all cases financial regulations governing with- 
drawals remain in full effect. 

A graduate student may withdraw from a graduate course without academic pen- 
alty only within the first four weeks of a semester. 


CREDIT 

Credit toward a degree is given only after registration for and satisfactory com 
pletion of the required work of classes or upon the granting of advanced standing in 
accordance with the regulations of the School. A student who takes a course as ай 
auditor may not take the same course later for credit. 

On request the Registrar will issue to the student a balance sheet showing the 
amount of work completed and the requirements, both quantitative and qualitative: 


remaining to be met for the degree. 


HONORS LIST 


The Faculty of the School of Engineering and Applied Science recognizes meritori 
ous scholastic achievement by an Honors List, containing in alphabetical order the 
names of candidates for undergraduate degrees whose scholastic achievement satisfies 
all of the following requirements: 


1. The candidate's cumulative quality-point index is equal to or exceeds 3.00. 

2. At least 30 semester hours of credit have been earned while a degree can? 
date in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 

3. At least 15 (part-time student) or 30 (full-time student) semeste 
credit in a degree curriculum have been earned in the two semesters immediately pre 
ceding the award. 

4. No grade below C has been received during the qualifying period stated above 

5. No disciplinary action has been taken in respect to the student. 


r hours of 


“бе is 
The Honors List is prepared at the end of the fall and spring semesters and : 
j 


played in an appropriate public place in the School of Engineering and APP ed 
Science. A notation is made on the student’s record each time his name is inclu 
in an Honors List. 


Engineering Technologist Certificate 


ni aca ; tif 

A two-year program of studies, leading to the Engineering Technologist С 

cate, prepares the student to assume minor responsibilities in the field of mea fot 
б М . . s 

ment science. It is open to high school graduates who meet the requirements set 


admission stated on pages 24-25. For curriculum leading to the Certificate ° 


pages 128-29. 
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The Degree of Bachelor of Science 


Curricula leadi 


ng to the degree of Bachelor of Science 
areas: 


are offered in the following 
Civil Engineering 
Communications 
Control Systems 


Engineering Science 

Machine Computers 

Measurement Science 

Mechanical Engineering 
Structures 

Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 


Electrica] Engineering 
Electronics 
“nergy Conversion 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATE AND THE DEGREE 


SCHOLARSHIP 


UNDERGRADUATE 
i In order to graduate, a student must have a quality-point index of at least 2.00 
а all work taken at this University and accepted in the School of Engineering and 
Applied Science, 


i semester Warning.—At the end of the seventh week of each semester, instruc- 
"dy Teport to the Dean the names of students whose scholarship is unsatisfactory, On 
eipt o 


i ; а Warning notice the student must consult his instructor and his adviser 
mediately, 
е adviser may pre 


before the end of the 
robati 


scribe diagnostic tests and/or re 
current semester. 

student whose quality-point index falls 
This probation extends over the period in w: 


medial study to be completed 


below 2.00 is placed on 
hich the student attempts 12 


Probat; prm 
moral тагу Period 18 suspended. 


este, 
To dar year. 
A student read- 
nt quality-point 
until his cumu- 
the probationary period after readmission ex- 


uspended twice for poor scholarship will not 


, a . . " 
inde ler suspension 1$ on probation. 


lative i at fast 2.50 on each 12 semester hours of work undertaken 
Seed 24 *X 10 2.00. In no case will 


елед of study, A student s 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


Any 
st : : um 
be te udent Whose written or spoken English in any course 


is unsatisfactory may 
y the instructor to the Dean. The Dean m 


ay assign supplementary 
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work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of the student. If 
the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee is charged. The 
granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up any such deficiency in 
English to the satisfaction of the Dean. 


RESIDENCE 


For the Engineering Technologist Certificate, a minimum of 30 weeks and the last 
30 semester hours must be completed in residence. 

For the Bachelor’s degrees, a minimum of 30 weeks and 30 semester hours must be 
completed in residence. Summer work may be counted. Unless special permission 
is granted by the Dean to study elsewhere, the work of the final year must be com 
pleted in residence. 


THE CURRICULA 


Undergraduate curricula of the School have a three-level form—the Introductory 
Level, the Intermediate Level, and the Advanced Level. Progression from one leve 
to the next requires a certain number of semester hours of formal study and a satis- 
factory demonstration, through the medium of a comprehensive evaluation exam 
nation, of ability to use the knowledge gained through study and the intellectual pow 
ers developed. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE CURRICULA 


Introductory Level—70 semester hours (approximately) 
(Intermediate Comprehensive Evaluation Examination) 


Intermediate Level—35 semester hours (approximately) 
(Advanced Comprehensive Evaluation Examination) 


Advanced Level—35 semester hours (approximately) 
A minimum total of 140 semester hours is required to qualify for the degree. 


In general, study at the Introductory and Intermediate levels serves the purpose а 
acquisition and development of the broad base of information, skills, and attitudes Y 
which the concentration of study at the Advanced Level will be founded. There ® Я 
formal specification of courses to be undertaken at the Introductory or Intermed 
level; the concentration of study at the Advanced Level is specified and is relat 
a particular degree designation. - 

All undergraduate curricula lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science, with р 
thetic designation of a particular area of concentration. For example: Bachelor ; 
Science (Electronics); Bachelor of Science (Theoretical and Applied Mechanic? 
Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering). 


Degrees are offered in the following areas: 


Civil Engineering Engineering Science 
Communications Machine Computers 
Control Systems Measurement Science 
Electrical Engineering Mechanical Engineering 
Electronics Structures 


Energy Conversion Theoretical and Applied Mechanic 
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INTRODUCTORY LEVEL 


The student entering the School with high school 


1 preparation starts his professional 
Studies at the Introductory Level. 


His choice of courses is governed by his needs for 
Preparation in the areas of knowledge included in the intermediate comprehensive 
evaluation examination and by his interests. There is no rigid specification of 


Courses, The differe mber required for prepara- 
lion and 


ғ ble to the student for elec- 
live study in any subjects he chooses. 

I us the student can choose the most effective (for him) of several paths to the 
t ji diate Level, can make full use of ady 

a 


ET st pace, and have experience: 
*ducationa] objective, 


he student is required to obtain his faculty adviser's approval of his program each 


Semester, Prior to registration. For the guidance of the student and his faculty ad- 
Viser, every begi y 


gf ate comprehensive evaluation examination, see 
"NN rranging their programs of study. The con- 


: y se his knowledge as well as the extent 
n quality of his information. 
* areas included in the examination are: 
Analysis. including lo 
™Mmunication— 


sketching, 
Tawings 


gic and method analysis 
including correct use of English, spelli 


ng, composition, 
descriptive geometry, use of graphic aids, 


interpretation of 


Vhenistry.— introductory general chemistry 


lathematics—including anal 


ytic geometry, differential and integral cal- | 
Culus, ordina 


ry and partial differential equations, finite seri 


M 
es, complex | 
Variables, vector analysis, and finite mathematics 
hysics-— introductory general physics including molecular structure of mat- 
ter and atomic physics 
tatistics 


Principles and methods of statistics 


Umanities— (the evaluation will re 


quire a critical essay in the area.) 


at 3 following curriculum illustrates one of several feasible combinations of courses 
might be selected, 
First Semester Semester 
Chem 13 Hours 
Math 27 General Р eidem iti cs 
Physica 15 Calculus I and II... а 
Elective General Physics ... 
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Second Semester Semester 

Hours 
ApS4 Logic and Method in AnalySiS......ssssssossossesossssosssssossssossesosssssossse 3 
Chem 14 General Chemistry .... 4 
Math 28 Calculus III and IV.. 6 
с ADLER CA RISA OD НЫНА КЕЕДЕ 3 


Third Semester 


ApS5 Finite Mathematics and Statistics in Science I. 3 
Ap S59 Introductory Analytical Mechanics 1... 5 
Math 111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I 

or Math 139 a SS ES ee ST ee een ee 3 
Elective 6 

Fourth Semester 

Ap S6 Finite Mathematics and Statistics in Science П.................... 3 
Ap S 60 Introductory Analytical Mechanics П... 5 
Math 112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II 

or Math 140 Advanced Calculus IL... 
Physics 16 General Physics 


Elective 
Intermediate Comprehensive Evaluation Examination 


The course requirements for entry into Intermediate Level may be satisfied in this 
School, Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, a junior college, or any other 4% 
credited institution of college level, and may consist of courses in any subjects accept 
able for degree credit in the institution in which they are completed. 


INTERMEDIATE LEVEL 


A student wishing to enter the Intermediate Level presents approximately 70 hour 
of course work in any subjects and an Intermediate comprehensive evaluation exami- 
nation. He is admitted to Intermediate Level study by favorable decision of the fac 
ulty group which appraises the student's qualifications to proceed with study, as 
shown by both his course record and the ex: ation. A minimum of 60 hours 9 
course work must be presented. The comprehensive evaluation examination must 
taken in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. У 
The curriculum іп the Intermediate Level is determined, as in the IntroductoD? 
Level, by the student's needs in preparation for the Advanced comprehensive evalus 
tion examination and by his interests. There is no specification of required course? 

At this level it is desirable for the student to anticipate, in his selections of course 
the area of concentration he intends to enter at the Advanced Level. While he con 
tinues to build foundation knowledge at this level, there is opportunity to expane © | 
foundation in some areas in preparation for later concentration. The student 18 at 


И я" à : : à E. 18 
vised to plan his program at this level carefully, with the advice and assistance 0 
fan , е : "ns is 310) 
faculty adviser. At this level the student bears the entire responsibility for his $t 

) | t | ) > 
program; faculty approval is not required, but the professional advice and couns 


e} 


the student’s adviser are available on request. 
; get 
jon, 


™ . 1 . 
Ihe areas included in the Advanced comprehensive evaluation examinat 3 
„diat? 


below, serve as a guide to the student in planning his program at the Interme А 
y the conte 


item. The e 
uctively m 


Level. The content and level of the evaluation material are indicated ! 


' entire examination rather than by the statements under any one 


amination measures the qualification of the student to proceed prod 


The School o 
B. 
chosen area of concentration, 


and will include some material rela 
Particular areas of conce 


ntration. 
The areas included in the examination are: 


nalytical Mechanics—mechanics of rigid and deformable bodies 
Ing soils and fluids 


Field and Wave Theory—basic theory and analysis of fields ( 
netic, potential, vector, etc.) and of wave motion 


umanities—(the evaluation will require a substantial essay 
area) 


» includ- 
electric, mag- 


in a specific 


Management Science— basic conce 
elementary operations rese 
Tateria] 
cip] 


pts and methods of management science, 

arch and analysis 

s--structure of materials, behavior as related to structure, 

ез of control of material properties, quantum physics aspects 

Metrology... standards, measurement principles, 
ments, standard devices 
etwork Theory basic 
network synthesis 
hermodynamics and Ene 
ory; electrical 
tems 

The following 
that might he 


prin- 


error, design of experi- 
, and procedures in measurement 

theory and analysis of networks and elements of 
rgy Conversion—Fundamental conce 
» mechanical, thermal, and chemical ene 


pts and the- 


rgy conversion sys- 


curriculum illustrates one of 


a number of combinations of courses 
selected as a 


study program at the Intermediate Level (fifth and sixth 


semesters), The program shown anticipates later concentration in the area of Elec- 
trica] Engineering, 
Fifth Semester Semester 
ours 
A? 310 General Field Theory............ Pubs 3 
ApS 19 General Network Theory I. 3 
ApS 10s Materials Science І... 4 
5 Fundamentals of Measurement Science I. 4 
A Sixth Semester 
Ap Sid General Wave Theory... 8 
Ар$ 102 General Network Theory II DH 
ApS 106 Materials Science [essen 4 
Advan E Fundamentals of Measurement Science IL 4 
ced Comprehensive Evaluation Examination 0 


ADVANCED LEVEL 


A Student w 
r Course 
tion, 


ishing to enter the 
work in any sul 
© 18 admitted to 


Advanced Level must present not less than 90 hours 
jects and an Advanced comprehensive evaluation examina- 
Advanced Level study by favorable decision of the faculty 


D 
> student's qualifications to proceed with study in the area 
record and the examination. 


» 48 shown by both his course 
vel study provides for concentration in a specific a 
hes the science. The curriculum (study program 
Parenthetic ‹ 
» Teasonable у 
fron and nee 
T areas, 


rea of engineering 
) is defined in detail and deter. 
Although the required courses are speci- 
specification is possible to accommodate particular 
especially when these relate to newly developed or 


egree designation. 
'ariation from the 


ds ' stude 
ntie 8 of the student. 
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ted specifically to 
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In contrast to study at the lower levels, study at the Advanced Level has a strong 
component of design and application, to give the student experience in the creative 
work that is the distinguishing characteristic of engineering and applied science. 

All curricula at the Advanced Level include approximately 30 hours of specified 
course work, and electives to complete the total of 140 semester hours required to 
qualify for degree consideration. 

For detailed description of the areas of concentration, see the separate catalogue of 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATIONS 


During the final semester of the senior year students in the School of Engineering 
and Applied Science are required to take the following Graduate Record Examina- 
tions: the Aptitude Test, which provides a measure of general scholastic ability at 
the graduate level; and the Advanced Test (Engineering) designed to measure the 
achievement of the college senior in his major field of study. (For further informa- 
tion concerning the Graduate Record Examinations, see page 56.) 


THE MASTER’S DEGREES 


The program of study is centered on the individual and his development, in accord: 
ance with his preparation and needs. It includes study in the individual's area 9 
major interest supported by study in related fields. Increased knowledge and under 
standing are sought by concentration on principles and their application rather than 
by encyclopedic coverage of techniques and specialized detail. 

Graduate study may be undertaken in any field of engineering or applied science 1n 
which a scientific discipline exists and in which the School has adequate facilities 
and resources. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


r . : , А . . е 
The basic requirement for a Master's degree is the satisfactory completion of th 
comprehensive examination. 


RESIDENCE 


à T Р he 
The candidate must complete a minimum of one year of full-time study, or | 


equivalent in part-time study, in the School. A full-time student must complete *. 
requirements for the degree within three years; a part-time student, within five ye? 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A minimum grade of “Satisfactory” is required in all courses. A student who 
makes one grade of “Unsatisfactory” may repeat the course once. A student He é 
ceives two or more grades of “Unsatisfactory” will not be permitted to enroll furt r^ 
in the School until he demonstrates by examination, or as may be directed, that 9 
deficiencies in course work have been removed. A grade of B or better is requi " 
е роснае courses taken to remove deficiencies in preparation for gradus 
study. 
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MASTER’S THESIS 


The degree candidate must submit an acceptable thesis to demonstrate his ability 
lo make independent use of the knowledge and discipline of thought acquired and 
developed by graduate study, and to furnish objective evidence of constructive power 
in а given field. Work of a suitable character for which the student has professional 
responsibility may be considered, whether done on or off campus, provided no sig- 
Dicant amount of work is completed without faculty supervision. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


To demonstrate substantial understanding of principles and methods of their use in 
© area of his interest, the student must pass a comprehensive examination, written, 
oral, or both as prescribed by the Faculty. This examination will not be taken until 


the candidate has successfully completed the prescribed program of study and sub- 
Mitted an acceptable Master’s thesis. 


The Degree of Master of Science 
см objective of this discipline is a substantial comprehension of principles and 
and ods for their use, as applied in modern technology. Increased understanding 


es use in solving engineering problems are sought, rather than a breadth of fa- 
arity with applications and techniques. 


prep Program of study, consisting of at least 24 semester hours of graduate courses to 


"re the candidate for his comprehensive examination, and a written Master's 
i, (o Semester hours) is formulated, with particular attention to the individual 
Variet pee and objectives. The program may provide for broad coverage in a 
tical Y ої fields or may be designed to give some degree of specialization in a par- 

АГ area, as determined by conference at the time of admission to candidacy. 
tion za of the courses ordinarily requires as prerequisite the satisfactory comple- 

01 at least one undergraduate course in mathematics beyond the first course in 


ordi Р : : 
nary differential equations and at least one in the area of the graduate course to 
Undertaken, 


ADMISSION TO GRADUATE STUDY 


uate study requires a Bachelor’s degree from a recognized insti- 
of capacity for productive work in the field selected. 

ave significant deficiencies in their preparation may qualify for 
graduate study by taking prescribed undergraduate courses. In some 
study may be carried on in addition to a limited graduate program. In 
hate d y the undergraduate courses fulfill any part of the requirements for the 
Candidacy gree. Admission to graduate study does not admit the student to degree 


Admission to grad 
ton and evidence 


ad Pplicants who h 
Mission to 
ses such 
Case ma 


ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


ade j lor admission to candidacy for the degree of Master of Science must 

Accepted fe Writing to the Dean. To be accepted the applicant must have (1) been 

ate Cisse graduate study, (2) satisfactorily completed 9 semester hours of gradu- 

tions, ifa I (3) give evidence of satisfactory personal and intellectual qualifica- 

Ma exceptional cases the rec uirement of 9 semester hours of graduate courses 
y be reduced, 1 


be Prlication for 
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ADVANCED STANDING 


Graduate courses completed before admission to graduate study are not transfer- 
able for degree credit. They may, however, be considered in planning individual 
programs, Course work to satisfy degree requirements in another school or college 
of the University may not be applied toward a degree in the School of Engineering 
and Applied Science. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


See pages 122 and 123. 


The Degree of Master of Engineering Administration 


The objective of this discipline is to develop an understanding of the principles 
and a competence in the practices of administration as applied to engineering ай 
scientific activities. Knowledge and understanding are sought rather than mere fa- 
miliarity with techniques. 

A study program is prescribed for each candidate; programs are integrated -= 
ho have ог antici- 
Analysis, 
»chnicá 


quences of courses. This program is for engineers and scientists w 
pate responsibility for administration of engineering or scientific activities. 
case study, and quantitative approaches are emphasized in addition to the te 
theories of administration. 


PREREQUISITE TO ADMISSION TO GRADUATE STUDY 


In addition to the requirements for admission to graduate study stated below, the 
applicant must have an adequate knowledge of the principles of human relations, 
fundamentals of accounting, and the fundamentals of statistics. This requirement 
can be met by the successful completion of the following undergraduate courses огай 
approved equivalent: Psychology 145 Principles of Human Relations, Accounting 


Survey of Accounting, and Statistics 107 Statistics for Engineers. | 


ADMISSION TO GRADUATE STUDY 


x s У . ; sat 
The applicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, including З 
The арр 
° ` n Уа’ апі? 
cant must have capabilities and interests beyond the ability to assimilate organ 


materials in formal courses of instruction. Originality of mind combined ет ant 
) icant 


isfactory Bachelor’s degree, together with acceptable personal qualities. 


anced judgment and accuracy in observation are necessary to the successful app 
Admission to graduate study does not admit the student to degree candidacy 


ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


Application for admission to degree candidacy must be made in writing 10 ue 
Dean. To be accepted the applicant must: (1) have completed satisfactorily all Pol 
scribed prerequisite study; (2) have satisfactorily completed graduate courses arcs 
and EA 202 Engineering Administration I and 11 and EA 271 Operations Rese 
and (3) give evidence of satisfactory personal and intellectual qualifications. 
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ADVANCED STANDING 


Graduate courses completed before admission to graduate study are not transfer- 
able for degree credit. They may, however, be considered in planning individual 
Programs, Course work to satisfy degree requirements in another School of the Uni- 
versity may not be so applied in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
See pages 122 and 193, 


THE DOCTORAL PROGRAM 


st The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers a program of advanced 
"i and research leading to the degree of Doctor of Science. This program is lim- 
E 0 recognized fields in engineering or applied science in which a scientific dis- 


Cipli ә è Ts : 
Pline exists and for which the University has adequate resources. 
e 


sch Sctoral discipline is designed to prepare the student for a career of creative 
Olarship by providing a broad background of knowledge and an understanding of 
arch methods, It requires study of interrelated fields of learning as well as orig- 
Fesearch in the field of central interest. 
stud M discipline for the degree is divided into two stages. The first—made up of a 
rie interrelated fields of learning which support the general area of research 
research ot culminates in the qualifying examination. The second—composed of 
x "un investigation of a particular subject in a special field and the presentation 
ination research findings in a written dissertation—culminates in the final exam- 


inal 


abl tailed information on the program is provided in a separate publication obtain- 
* on request, 


ADMISSION 
The a 


vr applicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, including a 

qualit ory Master’s degree, or the equivalent, together with acceptable personal 

‚ © а capacity for creative scholarship. The applicant must have capabili- 

^ Interests beyond the ability to assimilate organized materials in formal 

хар instruction, Originality of mind combined with balanced judgment and 
п observation or experiment are necessary to the successful applicant. 


LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS 


lge is required of two foreign languages important in the stu- 
L One language examination must be passed before admission 
The second must be passed before admission to the qualifying ex- 
in one year of the start of study for the qualifying examination. 


i ding knowle 

to з field of interes 

amin, wate study, 
ation and with 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


ч sp Advance of the opening of the semester for which the student seeks admis- 
be yiy ЗША have a personal interview with the Dean or the professor under whom 
in thi Study, to discuss the field of study, the University’s facilities for guid- 

ìs field, the applicant's qualifications, and the possibilities of an effective 


es 


ETE eres 


BL 
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doctoral program. If ап application for admission is indicated, the student will be 
advised concerning the details of application procedure, and his application will 
referred for admission decision to a committee on admissions appointed to consider 


his qualifications. 
STUDY FOR QUALIFYING EXAMINATION 


Upon admission to study for the qualifying examination the student's admissio? 
committee becomes his Consultative Committee, which prescribes and directs his 8100 
ies. The Committee assigns to him a group of fields of learning deemed necessary (0 
insure his breadth of knowledge, as well as to support research in his central fiel? 
Members of the Committee advise the student concerning the scope and content 9 
these fields of study and guide him in preparation for his examination in them. " 

The purpose of the qualifying examination is to ascertain that the student's bread! 
of background and intellectual development are adequate to support doctoral 16 
search and investigation in his central field. The qualifying examination i$ bo Р 
written and oral and usually extends over а period of six days. It is given by a эре 
f sultative Committee 35 


ant і 
an the student? 
researe 


cial committee consisting of members of the student’s Cor 
other specialists. Upon favorable report of the examiners to the De 
admitted to candidacy for the degree, to pursue his specialized study and 
under the supervision of a designated member of the Faculty. Я - 

The examination is the sole test of the student’s ability to qualify for admissi? 
as a candidate for the degree, and to enter the second stage of his doctoral disciplin® 


RESEARCH, THE DISSERTATION, AND THE FINAL EXAMINATION 
in Reses 


The student admitted to candidacy for the degree requests as Master Yu 
d speciali? 


the member of the Faculty under whom he wishes to pursue research an m 
study. The Faculty member may accept or reject such request. The research 28 
ranged by the Master and approved by the Dean. Throughout the remainder = 
doctoral program, the candidate is responsible solely to his Master in his rese® 
and in the presentation of his dissertation. 


THE DISSERTATION 


9 | ' " кү: 
A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform scholarly res¢ arch 


to interpret and present its results. sub 

No later than the date specified in the University calendar the candidate must® y 
mit to the Dean three complete copies of the dissertation (including 4 -— 
which is to be inserted as an appendix) together with a fourth copy of the sus t 
and a copy of the abstract for inclusion in the announcement of the examinatio', 
is the responsibility of the candidate to obtain from his dean a printed copy ғ 
regulations governing the styling and reproduction of dissertations, which are ПЁ 


enforced. of the 
property 


idly 


Accepted dissertations, with accompanying drawings, become the 
University and are deposited in the University Library, where the duplicate mate 
are bound and made available for circulation. Permission to publish or adapt 
rial in them must be secured from the Dean. t 

The summaries of accepted dissertations are printed in a numbered issue ‘east? 


University Bulletin. The successful candidate is required before receiving а 


Jjssertatio™ 


to pay a fee to cover the expense of printing of the summary of his « 
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Tue FiNAL EXAMINATION 


‚Ороп approval of the dissertation by the Master, the candidate is presented for f 
18 final examination. І 
he final examination is oral and is open to the public. The candidate must dem- ! 
onstrate a mastery of his special field of interest and of the materials and techniques Hu 
ìn the research. The committee of examiners includes members of the Faculty 
competent in the research field or in closely related subjects and may also include | 
qualified experts brought to the University especially to participate in the examina- 
ле It the candidate satisfies the examining committee concerning the high quality | 
shi originality of his contribution to knowledge as well as his mastery of the scholar- | 
1р and research techniques of his field, the Faculty recommends him for the degree | 
| 
f 


Ot Doctor of Science. 


RESIDENT AND CONTINUOUS STUDY 


ES of the work for the degree must be done in residence (on the campus), except 
of pe circumstances when the student may be permitted to undertake a portion 
tain ша problem in an approved off-campus facility. The student must main- 
зр registration іп the School, even when granted a leave of absence. 
reside to maintain registration in each semester of the academic year disrupts the 
nce status of the student, and he must apply for readmission to graduate study 


ins. Whatever new conditions and regulations are set up by his consultative com- 


BO PALA EE DURER SEEN‏ ےی بی ایی تا ی چچچ چت س ت 


к - is no forma 
Teparation for t 
Tésearch. Th 
Of the date pen 
en years, 
enever his 


1 regulation concerning the minimum amount of time to be spent 
he qualifying examination or as a candidate engaged in doctoral 
ifying examination, however, must be completed within five years 
of admission, and the entire degree program must be completed within 
After admission the student may apply for his qualifying examination 
Consultative committee believes that he is prepared to take it; his re- 

and specialized study may be undertaken with whatever concentration of time 
full. © approval of his research adviser. Normally a minimum of two years of 

me study and research is spent in meeting the requirement for the degree. 


— eee 


T E 
HE CENTER FOR MEASUREMENT SCIENCE 
. The 


it a Center, under the direction of the School of Engineering and Applied Sciences, 
Cation, pum activity of the University, industry, and government providing edu- 
by e earch, and service programs related to measurement. It was established 
x niversity in 1960, 
Principal, but not exclusive, activities of the Center are: 
© education of persons for careers in measurement science; 


e n А r 
; development and improvement of measurement, standardization, and 


i А ч ч 
: bration techniques, apparatus, and data—with particular reference to 
Precision, 
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The provision of staff and facilities to industry for research and consulta- 
tion on measurement problems in industry, including the maintenance of 
primary standards of measurement directly traceable to the national stand- 
ards. 


The publication of results of research, manuals of practice and procedures 
and information related to measurement science. 


, 


The Center maintains relations with industry and government through its Associate 
Program, in which interested individuals, companies, or other organizations may раг 
ticipate. The mutual communication, collaboration, and support made possible by 
this program bring vitality to the Center activities and insure attention to the needs 
of industry and government. 

Through these and other activities the Center serves as a source of personnel com- 
petent in measurement science, as an instrument for collaborative research on mea 
urement problems, and as a service organization providing expert capability to indus- 
trial and government organizations in the solution of their measurement problems. 


THE EDUCATION PROGRAM 


The Education Program of the Center consists in part of curricula offered by the 
School, which prepare the student to assume responsibilities in the field of measure 
ment science. The curricula are integrated, to permit a student to terminate his for- 
mal education at any level, or to proceed to the next level. Programs lead to the 
gineering Technologist Certificate and the degrees of Bachelor of Science, Master 0 
Science, and Doctor of Science. 

In addition to the certificate and degree programs, the education program includes 


seminars, special conferences, and short courses offered from time to time. 


Engineering Technologist Certificate 
This is a two-year program open to high school graduates who meet the require 
ments for admission stated on pages 24 and 25. 
CURRICULUM 


First Year 


ApS3 Graphical Communication .......... 
ApS4 Logic and Method in Analysis... shes 
Ap S 5-6 Finite Mathematics and Statistic 
Chem 13-14 General Chemistry .......... 
Math 27, 28 Calculus I-II, [I-IV 
Physics 15 General Physics ......... 

. EE 

Second Year 

Ap S10 General Field Theory 
Ap S11 General Wave Theory 
Ap $52 Introductory Transducers and Instrumentation.. 


Ap 5 59-60 Introductory Analytical Mechanics I-II... 
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Semester 
ours 
AP S 105-6 Fundamentals of Measurement Science FELIS 4 8 
ath 111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I..... 3 

pons 16 Meal FEL erre О 3 

a —ÁÉ—— 3 

Total Wise, c. 0 000 0 0000 0.00 0 00 ЛЕНЦ 36 

THE RESEARCH PROGRAM 

The research program of the Center includes all aspects of research and develop- 
ment related lo measurement science. Re 


search and/or development may be under. 
aff members for the Center, as studies for a sponsor 
personne] of Associates of the Center assigned to the Center to 
he specific work. Associates receive publications of the Center; certain 
з may be restricted in distribution. 


aken as independent studies by st 
Under Contract, or by 
Undertake t f 


ublication 
THE 

T 

e 


SERVICE PROGRAM 


he Center, arra of the Faculty and Staff and 
use of h specific problems in meas- 
'e program is restricted to the use of the Associates of the Center. 

i ram also makes it possible for Associates to engage the various 
niversity, through the Center, as may be desirable and feasible, in 
roblems in measurement. 


the faci 


THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


, STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* 


р, 
канот; I. B. Hansen, R. D. Kennedy, С. M. Koehl, R. M. Leonard, R. H. Moore, 
Asso; Renkin, R, В, Stevens, C. R. Treadwell, R. C. Vincent 
hw rofessors F. D. Cooper, Rudolph Hugh, C. J. Kokoski, G. G. Lu, S. M. 
Associ artz, J, W, Skinner 
Assistans Pr ofessorial Lecturer C. G. Frailey 
t Professor G. G. Koustenis 


Su: 
m, Lecturers W. 


mE - S. Apple, С. F. Archambault, Karl Bambach, W. P. Briggs, C. J. 
So 6. Feldmann, L E. Kazin, Henry Miller, M. L. Yakowitz 
Pacu “чогу, Assoc 


tY and Staff iate Professors, and Assistant Р 


rofessors constitute the Faculty. 
of Instruction for the academic 


year 1962-63. 
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COMMITTEES* 
THE DEAN’S COUNCILt 


I. B. Hansen, C. J. Kokoski, S. M. Schwartz 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


R. C. Vincent (Chairman), G. G. Koustenis, S. M. Schwartz 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


R. M. Leonard ( Chairman), C. J. Kokoski, G. G. Koustenis, S. M. Schwartz 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


I. A. Tennyson (Chairman), J. E. Allen, Howard Bradbury, M. H. Bortnick, W. P. 
Briggs, M. L. Elsberg, D. I. Estrin, F. R. Franzoni, R. D. Gibbs, M. G. Goldsteim 
A. J. Obert 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 
as opened in 
rge Washing 


3 : ‚1 hy the 
In 1867 the foundation for the National College of Pharmacy was laid by th 


Apothecaries’ Association of the District of Columbia. The College w 
1872 and continued until 1906, when it became affiliated with The Geo 
ton University. :egl 
The School of Pharmacy is accredited by the American Council on Pharmaceut!® 
Education. It is a member of the American Association of Colleges of Pharma; 
Washington offers many opportunities for the student of pharmacy. The Am " 
can Institute of Pharmacy, the headquarters of the American Pharmaceutical Ast a 
tion, is only a few blocks from the School of Pharmacy. The Institute also houst 
pharmaceutical museum, a library, and research laboratories. Government а еле, 
and laboratories whose activities are closely allied to pharmacy, and the govern 
libraries, the facilities of which are open to the student, are readily accessible. 
The Institute and the Federal Government bring to Washington leaders in the 
of pharmacy, many of whom present to senior students current professional info 
tion. 


OBJECTIVE 
nally com^ 


The objectives of the School of Pharmacy are (1) to train professio 
: е вресій nd 


tent pharmacists, primarily for retail practice, and to help them acquit on 
training, a general education, and an attitude of responsibility to their profess? 
to society; (2) to promote the health profession of pharmacy in genera» 
ticularly within the community. 

To achieve these objectives, the School has developed a sy 


s 0 
stematic plan 


е The Dean of the School of Pharmacy is a member ex officio of all committees 
f Elected by the Faculty 
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struction for the professional courses. The professional work is based on a two- 
year preprofessional program of basic science and liberal arts. It encourages stu- 

nt participation in University, professional, and civic organizations and activities 
Which increase professional competence, raise professional standards, and help de- 


Velop social responsibility. 
REGULATIONS 


Regulations 
Pages ] 8-34; o 


Students reg 


concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are stated on 
ther University regulations, see pages 52-58. 


istered in the pre-pharmacy curriculum of Columbian College of Arts 
tences are subject to the regulations of that college. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


A Student who wishes 
Th Pages 133-34, ma 
ship, the members of 

* extent to which h 

Т of semester hours 


to take more than the normal amount of work, as outlined 
y do so only with the permission of the Committee on Scholar- 
which are guided in their decision by his scholastic record and 
e is employed. A student on probation is limited in the num- 
he may carry. 
å full student is not encouraged to undertake outside employment while attempting 
Course of study. A student who maintains a general quality-point index of 
ıgher and an index of 2.50 in pharmacy courses may be granted permission 
mitted į ean to undertake outside employment. The amount of employment per- 
Meste he governed by the scholarship record of the student and the number of se- 
T hours for which he is registered. 
rem who accepts employment after registration or at any time during the 
it liie must report immediately to the Dean so that his program may be adjusted, 
Ssary, 


ATTENDANCE 


Phan, by special permission of the instructor, credit will not be given for any 

ber ET Course if absences, including both lecture and laboratory, exceed in num- 

Visions а, preter the hours of credit for the semester. If a course has distinct 
Suc 

Su A 


ivis as lectures, laboratories, or recitations, the absences apply pro rata to 
Sions 


AMINA TTC: 
MINATIONS BEFORE STATE BOARDS OF PHARMACY 


© be alin: 
"quired eligible for examination before state boards of 
In additi to Present satisfact 
“рег ОП, most states requ 


pharmacy, the applicant is 

ory evidence of graduation from a college of pharmacy. 

tire one year of practical experience in a pharmacy. This 

Portion nd not be gained concurrently with the school year. In some states, a 
ìt must be obtained following graduation. 


e 
Degree of Bachelor of Science 
The Schoo] 
h 


e in Pharmacy 
"Ree in р t Pharmacy offers curricula leading to the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
acy, 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
SCHOLARSHIP 

The system of grading and of computing scholarship is described in detail on раве 
52 апа 53. 

In order to graduate, a student must have а general quality-point index of 
200. In addition, he must have an index of at least 2.50 in all pharmacy courses 

Probation.—A student must maintain a general quality-point index of 2.00 and ? 
pharmacy index of 2.50 or be placed on probation. 

The following scholarship rules on general quality-point index are applied 
student has undertaken a multiple of 9 semester hours. Those on the pharmacy ! 
are applied when he has completed 12 pharmacy hours and thereafter are applied ! 
multiples of 9 hours. 

First Probation.—A student is placed on first probation when his general q 
point index is below 2.00 or his pharmacy index is below 2.50. (See also under 
pension".) 

Second Probation.—A student who has a general quality-point index below 2.00 oF 
a pharmacy index below 2.50 after a multiple of 9 semester hours. is placed on 
ond probation. However, a student who has a general index between 1.50 and T 
or a pharmacy index between 2.20 and 2.50 is considered by the Committee on ә 
arship. In each case, the Committee may retain him on probation or suspend him 


. х i мш 5 8 
Suspension.—A student who has a general quality-point index below 1.50 0f 


at least 


when ® 
index 


uality 
“Sus 


pharmacy index below 2.20 is suspended. However, a student who has а gen", 
index between 1.40 and 1.50 or a pharmacy index between 2.00 and 2.20 is cons! 
ered by the Committee on Scholarship. In each case, the Committee may retain " 
on probation or suspend him. an 
A student subject to probation for the third time, whether successive OF aft 
interval, is suspended. In considering a student for suspension, the rules on Pf 
tion apply to the general and to the pharmacy index independently. m 
A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after 
interval of a calendar year. He must then submit evidence to the Dean that dun, 
his absence from the University he has so conducted himself as to indicate ® | p 
will profit by readmission. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship V 
be readmitted. 
CURRICULUM "m 
The pre-pharmacy curriculum of Columbian College of Arts ге 
prises the first two years of the pharmacy course (see page 69). It satisfies ! "9 


and Sciences 


y : »quire™ 
professional needs of the School of Pharmacy and the general cultural requi 
of the lower division of Columbian College. cy 2° 
The minimum requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharm? 
162 semester hours, distributed as follows: 
First and Second (Pre-Pharmacy) Years PEE 
7 , 
. Ї be _ 
Courses Did. hrs.* Lab. hrs. Sem. hrs. | Cok 


Courses in Columbian Col 


lege of Arts and Sciences 1,360 


(or equivalent) ........... 768 592 64 p^ 


* Exclusive of Physical Education 
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Third Year: Fall Semester 


E ‹ — Р дб 
Courses | Did. hrs. Lab. hrs. Sem. hrs. Clock hrs. 
"Chemistry 15] 48 48 4 96 
P armacy 101 ... C RY S RS 1 32 
pharmacy 115 ... 48 =й 3 48 
pharmacy 12] ... 48 48 4 96 
hysiology 137 48 64 4 112 
Нег MR 208 160 16 384 
BEN —— = а сна 
EL — ~ Third Year: Spring Semester da 
* + | 
Chemistry 152 ы 32 | 96 4 | 128 
Phe 96 | 4 | 144 
l 4 128 
Physiology 170 om | aX IX 
288 | 15 448 
808 г | | 
Fourth Year: Fall Semester 
chemistry 29) 32 6 | 4 128 
32 48 | 3 80 
2 48 3 48 
48 be 3 80 
е gii: 3 48 
— ан — f наа 
192 192 | 16 384 
Fourth Year: Spring Semester 
acs dir 77 — Е 
32 96 4 | 128 
eo duda gp sro 
48.2 A vet AL | 3 | 48 
48 48 | 4 | 96 
офа = | 2 | 32 
ا‎ sum دا‎ - и 
208 M | 16 | 352 
тм th Year: Fall Semester 
P ПШ ЖЫТ er a a = 
тасу 151 "iie di quer 
10 1 16 
64 4 64 
48 3 48 
82 4 128 
48 3 48 
250 18 352 


мы, ам Шш 
enin 151-52 students may find it n 


n the third year 


ecessary to take Chemistry 21 and/or Chemistry 22 instead of 


ee er 


Se BA nee 


Т. eee Spe ele anton 


—À pe Ee лї” sorters 
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Fifth Year: Spring Semester E 
Courses Did. hrs. Lab. hrs. Sem. hrs. Clock hrs. 
Pharmacy 154 48. | | 3 к 
Pharmacy 166 .... «es 48 64 4 a 
Pharmacy 176 .... 48 | a 3 138 
Pharmacy 182 .... 32 96 4 48 
Pharmacy 188 .... з -|. «ә 1 16 
Pharmacy 190 .... 16 | ~ 1 48 
Pharmacy 192 ..————| © 48 1 
— Q — OO 
ORD Se IRR 240 208 17 448 
29 ni a =: — 
Grand Total............... 2,026* 1,686* 162 3,728* 
- - as 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTIONT 


e. t, 

J. H. Fox, Dean (to February 1); F. N. Hamblin, Dean (from August 15); B. S. Ro? 
Assistant Dean (Acting Dean, February 1 to August 15) 

w. T. бг 


Professors G. L. Angel, J. G. Allee, Jr., H. F. Bright, Elizabeth Burtner, p. É 
roll, V. J. DeAngelis, J. Н. Fox, F. N. Hamblin, R. G. Hanken, Thelma Hunt eg 
Jarman, J. H. Krupa, Helen Lawrence, C. E. Leese, G. E. McSpadden, 4 
Myers, C. W. Pettit, B. S. Root, Kathryn Towne 

Professorial Lecturers K. E. Brown, Kathryn Cook, D. D. Darland, J. p. I 
D. Hutchins, H. O. Johnson, B. D. Joy, J. C. Lang, Florence Lumsden, / 
Marinaccio, Madaline Remmlein, J. F. Rogers, J. P. Walsh, H. M. Wilson vir 

Associate Professors R. E. Baker, Mary Colemant, H. G. Detwiler, Eva Јоћпво ot 
ginia Kirkbride, W. A. McCauley, Martha Rashid, Carol St. Cyr, Mildred 
Loretta Stallings : ro 

Associate Professorial Lecturers J. L. Cameron, Beverly Crump, John Gian 
Samuel Kavruck, Zelda Kosh, C. O. McDaniels, Helen Mitchell, Eugen үзе 
Mary Osterndorf, В. R. Reed, Mary Scott, W. D. Thompson, LuVerne 

Hazel Wilson í Inty™ 
Assistant Professors J. G. Boswell, R. W. Eller, Lyndale George, Margaret — 

Jeanne Snodgrass, Connie Vaughan i w 
Lecturers Pat Abernethy, W. E. Amos, Marcella Bernstein, H. 

Hunt, R. J. Kubalak, Joanne Parker, R. S. Westerlund, Ward Whipple 
Instructors Donna Abbey, Kathleen Criddle 


* Exclusive of Physical Education 7 

f Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and Instructors constitute the Fac 
Faculty and Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1962-63 

$ On leave of absence fall semeter 1962-63. 


А 
1де» 
lo "rhon 7 


7. Cushma™ p. 


ult: 
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FIELD STUDIES 
Director J. W. Charles; Assistant Director M. H. Jessup 


FIELD SERVICE COORDINATORS 


Alexander Anderson, Assistant Principal, Washington-Lee High School, Arlington, 
.0.; Mary Maré, Assistant Principal, Dean of Girls, Wakefield High School, Ar- 


n. Va.; C. M. Richmond, Principal, Stratford Junior High School, Arling- 
n, Va, 


COMMITTEES* 


THE DEAN’S COUNCILt 


yndale George, Kathryn Towne; 1965: Eva Johnson, J. H. Krupa; 
: W. T. Carroll, Carol St, Cyr 


1964; L 
1966 


EN COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES 


Th Hamblin (Chairman), G. L. Angel, R. E. Baker, W. T. Carroll, H. G. Detwiler, 
elma Hunt, Virginia Kirkbride, W. A. McCauley, B. S. Root, Carol St. Cyr 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS AND ADVANCED STANDING} 


уйаты (Chairman), J. Н. Krupa, B. S. Root, J. Y. Ruth, Loretta Stallings, 
туп Towne 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


B. g 
` Root (Chairman), V. J. DeAngelis, Helen Lawrence, Kathryn Towne 


G 
ENERAL INFORMATION 
| 

NTRODUCTORY 


lti 

a ind Purpose of the School of Education to prepare teachers, counselors, and 
to teach. 018 for the higher ranges of educational service and to offer opportunities 
Tent of Ea. experience to extend their education. The School includes the depart- 
ше and = ЧбаЧоп, Physical Education, and Home Economics. It offers both grad- 
lii "ndergraduate work. Other departments of the Univers 

dy ion and su Ject-matter courses needed for a well-balanced program of teacher 
donde s п addition to programs of study leading to degrees, the School offers 
The they ams for certification and the renewal of certificates. 

time st ке of courses is arranged to meet the convenience of both full-time and 
he Schoo: а vus By attending evening, Saturday, and summer classes, teachers in 
May Complet the metropolitan Washington area and others within commuting range 
Б е all the requirements for a degree without giving up their positions. 


ity provide general 


e F Dean of the School of Education are members ex officio of all committees. 
aculty, 
by the Dean. 


Ў‏ کچد S m‏ ج le alil onn ant‏ سے а‏ .06 جر ست ا ی حح 
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REGULATIONS 


Regulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are stated 0% 
co 


pages 18-34; other University regulations, on pages 02-00. 
AMOUNT OF WORK 

a normal program. A student with 
ermission of the Dean enro 
t by permission 9 


Fifteen to 17 semester hours of credit constitute 
a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher, may, with the | 
for 18 or 19 hours. No student may enroll for more than 19, excep 
the Committee on Scholarship. 


: | 
A student employed 15 hours ог less a week gram of c? 


< may carry à normal pro 
lege work. 

A student employed from 16 to 95 hours a week may enroll for 12 or 13 wo 
Such a student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher m perm! 
sion of the Dean, enroll for 15 or 16 hours. 

9 or 10 hours 


ay, with special 


A student employed from 26 to 34 hours a week may enroll for , Е 
Such a student with а quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with specia 
mission of the Dean, enroll for 12 or 13 hours. 

« 1€ € enr or or ) ho Such 8 


hours. 


A student employed 35 hours or more a week may enroll for 6 or 7 E 
permission 


student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with special 
the Dean, enroll for 9 or 10 hours. 


A student who increases his hours of employment 
to the Dean so that his progra 


r " time 
after registration or at any 
, : 
during a semester must report immediately m may 


adjusted, if necessary. 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 
á 2 helor of 
The School of Education offers programs leading to the degrees of Bache’. 


Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in Home Economics*, and Bachelor 0 

in Physical Education. <: псе ёй 
The program of each student must be approved by a Faculty adviser. -— і 

student’s program із defined by his particular needs, it is important that 

have a clear concept of his major interest in education, and also that he be e 

with the teaching-certificate requirements of the locality in which he expects v 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
To be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, ar 


scholarship, and curriculum requirements. 


RESIDENCE 


cu 

г ] $ matr 
Candidates for the Bachelor's degrees must complete satisfactorily while vil 
lated in the School of Education a minimum of 30 semester hours, - ое Colleg?“ 


the approval of the adviser, may be in the Off-Campus Division o 
General Studies. 

For full details concerning continuous registration, see 
page 56. 


G 
“In Residence 75 


* This degree will be conferred for the last time in June 1965. 
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SCHOLARSHIP 
The system of grading and of computing scholarship is described in detail on pages 
and 53, 


In order to graduate, a student must have a quality-point index of at least 2.00. 
robation.—A student who fails to maintain a quality-point index of at least 2.00 

- placed on probation. He remains on probation as long as his index is below 2.00, 
Or until his probation is removed by the Committee on Scholarship. 

A student on probation who fails to raise his index to 2.00 within 
me specified may be suspended. A student who fails one-half or more of the 
imum of 16 semester hours may be suspended. 

Student suspended for poor scholarship may, within ten days, appeal his case to 
ab mittee on Scholarship through the Dean. If the case appears to be remedi- 
me nd the student seems likely to improve in his scholarship, the Committee may 
fe i him on probation. A student denied readmission may again, after the lapse 

E endar year, petition the Committee through the Dean for readmission. A stu- 

Suspended twice will not be readmitted, 


min 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


In any of the following curricula at least 30 semester hours must consist of courses 
umbered above 100, 


Bachelor of Arts in Education 


É o jective of programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education 
conce "Pe (1) general educational backgrounds; (2) functional command of ideas, 
Profe nowledge, and skills in one or more teaching fields; (3) mastery of basic 

> nal information and skills adequate for the beginning teacher; and (4) de- 
Pment of attitudes needed for success in teaching. 

* general educational backgrounds needed by prospective teachers are obtained 
studert precollege education, college courses, work experience, leadership activities, 
Nema activities, and off-campus cultural opportunities. 
the Uem T from 60 to 64 semester hours of the total requirement are completed in 
in an o division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences of this l niversity or 
M, e Tent institution elsewhere. (See "Education , page 69.) Since the 
than ort e ds differ In content, scope, and complexity, some programs are longer 
quired Ph None requires less than 126 hours of satisfactory work, exclusive of re- 
tory = ysical Education. All candidates are required to take and make a satisfac- 

© on the common part of the National Teacher Examinations. 

Ing-field requirements include satisfactory completion of prescribed academic 
the Natio. 9ne or more fields, a satisfactory score on the special field examination of 
Dres, ORAL Teacher Examinations if available*, and satisfactory completion of the 
ing fields: Special methods courses. Programs of study are available in the follow- 
E ап, biologyt, business education, chemistry, elementary education, Eng- 


den Early d examinations of the National Teacher Examinations are available in Elementary Educa- 


"cation; Music Education; Home Economics; and Art Education. tendente preparing 

ents pre- 

ch) Must obi: in which special NTE field examinations are not available (Languages and 

ка tain а Satisfactory score оп а special field examination given by the instructor in the 
Thi, Course involved. 


Sara 
tee eae = 


SSP tae I 2 
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lish, French, general science, geography, German, history, mathematics, physical T 
Spanish, and speech. (See the School of Едш 


cation, physics, Russian, social studies, 
cation separate catalogue for the prescribed courses in these fields.) 

The student preparing to teach on the secondary level may be required to com 
plete the prescribed courses in a minor as well as a major field. The student pre 
paring to teach on the elementary level should use free electives within an academic 
field or area of specialization. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


The basic professional information, skills, and attitudes needed by beginning teac 


. Р . s se jor 
ers are provided through a sequence of courses to be taken in the junior and "d 
%, А À А men. n 
years. Lectures and class discussions are closely coordinated with field work. Ё 
> . " e ч : е ri 
struction is differentiated to meet the needs of those preparing to teach on the va 


ous levels—elementary school, junior high school, senior high school, and adult. 


Professional Courses—Secondary —— 

Education 108: Human Development, Learning, and Teaching.................... 3 
Education 112: Educational Measurement, or 3 
Statistics 104: Statistics in Psychology and Education... Бай 3 
Education 123: Society and the School 9 H 
Education 131: Principles and Methods of Secondary School Teaching... 6-9 
Education 134: Student Teaching in Secondary Schools............................ 3-6 
Three to six semester hours from the following Special Methods courses.........«« 

Education 136: Teaching English 

Education 137: Teaching Speech 

Education 138: Teaching Social Studies 

Education 140: Teaching Mathematics 

Education 144: Teaching Science 

Education 146: Teaching Foreign Languages 

Education 150: Teaching Business Subjects E 


Ten esci 00900000900000000000000000000 qe0004000000000000000000000000000000 00000 000000000008 . 


Professional Courses—Elementary 


Education 108: Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 
Education 111: Methods in Elementary Education......... ; 
Education 112: Educational Measurements, or 

Education 123: Society and the School...................... enn 
Education 135: Student Teaching in Elementary Schools.................... 
Statistics 104: Statistics in Psychology and Education.. 


TOt <. ТЕГИНИН i 


Bachelor of Science in Home Economics* 


the 
The curriculum leading to this degree is designed to prepare young women иШ 
important responsibility of home-making. The program can be adapted, wert na 
meet special requirements in nutrition, dietetics, clothing, and other relate 

Each student must plan her work with the assistance of a faculty adviser 
partment of Home Economics. 


, " Open only to students enrolled in the Home Economics curriculum of the lowe er 
bian College of Arts and Sciences as of September 1961 or earlier or students who у “ pros? 
accredited institutions with enough acceptable credits to assure their completion of the 
June 1965. "This degree will be conferred for the last time June 1965 


in the 


yeri 
r division “o ой 
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GENERAL HOME-MAKING 


JUNIOR YEAR y —H SENIOR YEAR Kk -— 

Home Economics 53... 3 Home Economics 152.......................... 3 
Haw’ Economics 72... VI Home Economics 171....................... 3 
E conomics 102... 3 Home Economics 181... ef 
Phot onomics 123... 3 Home Economics 192........................ 3 
El ysiology 115 ......... 9:9 Home Economics 197-998................... 6 
ective بی تی ن‎ 15 ۸۹ ES EET ES ea? 12 
A ON Tol... RS aan 30 


Bachelor of Science in Physical Education for Men* 


There are 


: three curricula leading to this degree. The curriculum in Physical Edu- 
Cation with a 


i n academic minor is designed to prepare students for teaching positions 
n smaller schools where it is necessary to teach an academic subject in addition to 
p ysical education. The Physical and Health Education curriculum prepares for the 
Ph ung of physical and health education in the larger schools. The curriculum in 

ysical Education and Recreation has been planned for those who wish to be pre- 
eM to direct programs of recreation in addition to the teaching of physical edu- 


a minimum requirements for this degree are 66 semester hours, distributed as 
ows: : 


CURRICULUM IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION WITH AN ACADEMIC MINOR 


JUNIOR YEAR y —[ SENIOR YEAR po 
Educ BEEN hence case 3 Edacatión 181 منت ج‎ 3 
ыз um 3 Education 134 ............... 6-9 
Physical Education манен: 3 Physical Education 103.. 3 
Physica] ducation ی‎ 1 Physical Education 115-16... 4 
Physica] Education 113-]14............ 4 Physical Education 131... - 8 
Physiol Education 121-22... 6 Physical Education 138..... i. 
Aca i eais iii wen Э Academic teaching feld....................8-11 
1 CACHING field...................... 4 — 
"in "ӨӨӨ. 6 pU жы} абыш еар 
CURRICULUM IN PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
Educatio 1 JUNIOR YEAR Semester SENIOR YEAR „== 
Neation EL ole 3 Elda Num 3 
Physical "us - Education 134 SS aS 
Physical pducation 107 Physical Education 108... o8 
Physical F ication Physical Education 105............ 7 
Physical E Ucation Physical Education 115-16.. . 4 
Physiolo ducation Physical Education 131... 3 
Elective © 11 Physical Education 138........ 3 
1—2 33 WELT 33 
on in date? for the d i i teach Physical Edu- 
May in secon, Ld ree of Bachelor of Arts in Education may also prepare to ysical Edu 
Каа Choose Pha ОО as a minor teaching field. Those etre de dms school 


ucation as an area of specialization, 
talogue. 


I uus — ч 
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CURRICULUM IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


Semester Semester 


JUNIOR YEAR Hours SENIOR YEAR Hours 


Education 108 ...... 3 education 131 .. — A 
Education 123 ... 3 Education 134 ...6-9 
Physical Education ‹ 2 Physical Education 

Physical Education ] Physical Education 

Physical Education 1 Physical Education 

Physical Education 4 Physical Education 

Physical Education 3 Physical Education 

Physical Education 1 Physical Education 

Physical Education 6 Elective 


O a Г 0 


i | ER — 33 


Bachelor of Science in Physical Education for Women* 

The Physical Education major curriculum is designed to prepare students for 
teaching in elementary and secondary school programs of physical education. 

Within this curriculum there is opportunity for specialization in dance, corrective 
physical education, and recreation. | 

The student wishing to prepare to teach another subject in addition to physi 
education may do so by using her elective hours to work toward a minor teaching. | 
field. Relevant work completed in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences may 


co К 
unted Semester 


Semester SENIOR YEAR Hours 


=з “ч 
JUNIOR YEAR oo 


Education gp e ee 3 Education 131 ..... 

Education > Беан 3 Education 134 ........ 

Physical Education 6 Physical Education 

Physical Education 107... 1 Physical Education 

Physical Education 111-12 4 Physical Education 

Physical Education 117-18 2 Physical Education 

Physical Education 121........ 3 Physical Education 1: í 
Physical Education 122....... 3 Elective or minor teaching field... 54 
Physical Education 132 1 B 
Physiology 115 3 TO al... iii 32 
Elective or minor teaching field........ 5 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 
Programs of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education аге = 
signed to enable prospective teachers and teachers of experience to increase ©. 
knowledge of professional and academic information and skills, prepare for § 
types of educational service, and provide opportunities for graduates of liberal Ий, 
or other nonteacher education institutions to acquire needed professional educat Í 
From the various related departments of the University, the student and his 1 
viser select courses to give the student an adequate background in his chosen rily 
of service. The prospective high school or junior high school teacher will or a 
include study in the subject which he is planning to teach as well as in professio 
education. the 
Programs for teachers-in-service and experienced teachers planning to ы: 


* See footnote on page 139. 
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Profession аге differentiated from those for students without teaching experience. 
itional information concerning these programs may be obtained by writing or 

telephoning to the Dean. 

raduate programs of study are available in the following fields: (1) adult edu- 

9n, (2) classroom teaching—to include strengthening mastery of teaching field, 

„ Comparative education, (4) curriculum, (5) elementary education, (6) employee 

training, (7) guidance, (8) history of education, (9) philosophy of education, (10) 


reading, (11) school administration—secondary or elementary school principalship, 
and (12) secondary education. 


Cati 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


The requirements for admission to candidacy for the Master’s degree are stated 
On page 26. Those wishing to prepare for careers in guidance or administration 
must have had at least two years of successful teaching experience. Candidates whose 
undergraduate preparation does not include equivalents of the basic requirements of 

* degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education must make up deficiencies. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


aon, the record, advanced standing is granted for approved courses taken at other 
this ped institutions, but a minimum of 30 semester hours must be completed at 
Diversity as a matriculated candidate for the degree. 

the атай courses completed in this University in excess of the requirements for 

E achelor's degree may be credited toward the Master's degree to the extent of 12 
Tester hours, if the work fits in with the student's plan of specialization and is ap- 

Proved in Writing by the Dean before being undertaken. 

m aed standing is not granted for work completed five or more years before 
P'lcation for admission or readmission to Master's candidacy. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


PLAN OF STUDY 
The plan of 


minim study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education requires a 

include ^ of 33 hours of graduate credit. The plan may, at the student's option, 

* a thesis carrying 6 hours of graduate credit. Whether or not a student selects 

Methods option, a minimum of 18 hours, including a course in educational research 

dents ve procedures, must be from courses planned primarily for graduate stu- 

(t ird-group courses), A minimum of 12 hours, not including the thesis or the 
Course must be from courses offered by the Department of Education. 

ams may include additional teaching-field preparation. In such cases, how- 

the und dergraduate and graduate courses combined must be at least equivalent to 

1379) ^ requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education (see 

Og ams are planned initially in conference with an admission adviser in the 

Candidate’ e School of Education and subsequently with a designated adviser in the 

, э агеа of specialization. They take into consideration the interests of the 

ity in whi, the previous background, certification requirements of the state and local- 

All а ch he plans to teach. 


Mission SS atm must be completed within a period of six years after ad- 


Po m tm 


REE on Se 
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RESIDENCE 


The satisfactory completion of 30 semester hours while a matriculated candidate 
for the degree is required. With the approval of the adviser, 9 of the 30 hours may 
be in the Off-Campus Division of the College of General Studies. 


THE THESIS 


If a candidate selects the thesis option, the thesis must conform to standards pre 
scribed. A statement of these standards may be obtained at the Office of the Dean. 

The choice of the thesis subject must be approved in writing by the student's а Р 
viser and filed in the Office of the Dean no later than the date announced in the Uni- 
versity calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and re 
production of the thesis are av iilable in the Office of the Dean. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the academic year 
of registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom 


the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional success! 
The student must, 


ve 


academic vear may be granted without further tuition payment. 


however, be registered in residence during this period. If the preparation of the 


thesis extends beyond the two-year period he must register for it again and pay tur 


tion on the same basis as for a repeated course. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 
In addition to the course examinations, the candidate must pass a comprehensive 
rned with 22 
1 (2) * 


tion 


examination in two parts: (1) a general three-hour examination conce 
integrated understanding of the foundations of professional education, anc 
special three-hour examination concerned with the candidate’s area of specializa 
For additional information, see the separate catalogue of the School of Education. 


FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM 


A candidate entering the School of Education from the lower division ol Colum 
bian College of Arts and Sciences (or with equivalent preparation) may choose 8 
three-year program leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts 1 
Education to be conferred simultaneously. The first year of this combined program 
will be devoted to teaching-field preparation; the work of the second year will ا‎ 
1 a maximum 9 
»nior-yeat un 
ted for the 
be ta e 


cour" 


ust 
i 


clude the Bachelor of Arts junior-year professional courses anc 
semester hours of graduate courses; that of the third and final year, s¢ 
dergraduate professional courses and the remaining graduate courses nee 
Master's degree. Student Teaching, to be elected in the third year, may not 
for graduate credit. A quality-point index of at least 2.50 in undergraduate 
must be attained before beginning the work of the senior year and the program p n 
meet all the requirements for the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts 
Education. 


THE ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE 
EA , eit 
This program is designed to prepare teachers for more effective service 
chosen fields and to enable them to qualify for a higher step in the local sala 2 
„Тһе program of studies leading to the Certificate is selected by the candidate i 
his adviser from the various related departments of the University in accordance 


ry scale. 
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the student’s needs, In general it includes 30 hours of graduate credit beyond the 


aster’s degree, The candidate wishing to increase his teaching proficiency may in- 
clude additional study in his teaching field. For information concerning available 
Programs, see the separate catalogue of the School of Education. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


À The requirements for admission to candidacy for the Advanced Professional Cer- 
tificate are stated on page 26. The applicant who is unable to meet the admission 
requirements may be admitted with deficiencies to be met by satisfactorily complet- 
mg prerequisites in addition to the specified program of graduate study. Each ap- 
P'Icant must be interviewed by a member of the Faculty of the School of Education 


ADVANCED STANDING AND TRANSFER OF CREDIT 


Advanced standing is granted for appropriate graduate work completed in other 
accredited higher institutions. However, a minimum of 18 semester hours must be 
completed at this University as a matriculated candidate in the School of Education. 

ле candidate is encouraged to include in his program study at other accredited 
Eher institutions when such study seems to be in his best interest. Advanced stand- 


1 . . 
ng 18 not granted for work completed five or more years before application for ad- 
mission or readmission. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATE 


PLANS or STUDY 


ка planning his program the candidate should give first consideration to his par- 
tion ^ needs, If his study for the Master's degree was largely in professional educa- 
n, ‘ 


ав * may need courses in his teaching field. If his Master’s preparation was in a 
ent field, he may need professional study. 

* Program must include, in addition to any prerequisites, a minimum of 30 
75 of graduate credit, 24 hours of which must be in third-group courses (or the 
equivalent at other institutions). A maximum of 6 semester hours of graduate credit 


In ве ra - 

offe хоп атор courses may be included and a minimum of 12 hours in courses 
n - : Ea ML... a 
ed by the School of Education must be included. 


hour 


RESIDENCE 
Candidate 


at this Ur; ^ for the Advanced Professional Certificate must complete satisfactorily 

IVersity a minimum of 18 semester hours in courses offered on the campus. 
program may include courses in the Off-Campus Division of the 
ral Studies or in other approved institutions of higher learning. The 
required to pursue his program of study continuously. On request, 
sence is granted for a period not to exceed three years. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


education offers programs of advanced study leading to the degree 
Б lucation. These programs are under the supervision of the Committee 
uate Studies and provide opportunities for study leading to the following 


eS 


oS at gal 


— 
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professional objectives: school superintendent, secondary school principal, elemen- 
tary school principal, supervisor, director of guidance, director of curriculum devel- 
opment, professor of education, specialist in educational research, employee training, 
or adult education. All programs require study of interrelated areas of education 48 
well as a doctoral dissertation in the major field of study. 

Each program is divided into two parts. The first consists of preparation for and 
the passing of comprehensive examinations in each of four supporting fields and & 
major field of study. The second is composed of research investigation and the writ 
ing of a dissertation in the major field of interest and culminates in the final oral 
examination. 

Detailed information on programs is provided in a separate publication obtainable 
on request. 


ADMISSION 


The applicant must possess adequate preparation for advanced study including 
graduate work in fields prerequisite to his objective equivalent to that required for 
the degree of Master of Arts in Education at this University, at least three years 9 
successful pertinent educational experience, acceptable personal qualities, and a 0 
pacity for creative scholarship and effective leadership. 

The applicant first arranges for an interview with the Assistant Dean for Ad 
vanced Graduate Studies to explore his needs in relation to the resources of the 
School of Education and to provide the guidance needed to proceed with an applica” 
tion for advanced study. 

To be admitted to study for the degree, the applicant must be accepted by the 
Committee on Graduate Studies on the basis of (1) his previous scholastic and pro 
fessional record; (2) the results of prescribed admission tests including the Арши е 
Test of the Graduate Record Examination; (3) individual evaluation through per 
sonal conferences with at least three faculty members including the major professor 
under whom the applicant wishes to pursue his work; and (4) the outcome of a group 
interview with the Committee on Graduate Studies. 


COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES 


The responsibility for selection of supporting and major fields rests with the cat 
didate. Each applicant when he appears before the Committee on Graduate Studie 
should be prepared to present an outline of his plan of study including the select 
of major and supporting fields and the tools of investigation needed for the сотр! 
tion of a doctoral dissertation. The tools may include one foreign language OF more 
statistical methods, or historical criticism. Candidates with less preparation 
that normally required for a Bachelor's and Master's degree in Education must mà 
up their deficiencies either prerequisite to or as part of their graduate work. 


STUDY FOR THE MAJOR AND SUPPORTING FIELD EXAMINATIONS 


А > i in seme? 
The requirements for the degree of Doctor of Education cannot be stated in p= А 


ter hours, but they consist іп general of at least two to three years of full-time’ 
or the equivalent in part-time work, beyond the degree of Master of Arts 1n 1 
tion. Upon admission to study for the first part of a doctoral program the apP ес 
is assigned to a Committee which prescribes and directs his studies. The Comm 

is composed of professors who will direct the student's work in the major ©; 
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Supporting fields. Preparation for and the passing of supporting field examinations 
Precedes preparation for and taking the final examination in the major field. 

A student is required to consult individually with supporting and major field pro- 
€ssors in order to determine the requirements for each field of study and to receive 
guidance in preparation for each examination. Supporting field examinations are 
Written and are six hours in length. The major field examination is twelve hours in 
length, six hours on each of two successive days. Upon satisfactory completion of 
all Supporting and major field examinations the student, upon recommendation of 


© Commitee on Graduate Studies, is permitted to pursue the second part of his 
010га] program. 


THE DISSERTATION AND THE FINAL EXAMINATION 
The stu 


dent permitted to continue the second part of a doctoral program is assigned 
to a Master in Research, generally the major field adviser. Throughout the remainder 
" the Program, the candidate is responsible solely to his Master in Research. Two 
additional faculty members assist the Master in reading the first draft of the candi- 
ate’s dissertation. When the dissertation is considered acceptable, the Master rec- 
Ommends the candidate to the Dean for the final oral examination. 
is “phn oral examination must be passed at least three weeks before the degree 
. e conferred. The examination is conductd by a committee of the Faculty ap- 
M by the Dean, supplemented by at least two leaders in the candidate's field of 
Y from outside the University. The examination is open to the public. Candi- 


Ue Who successfully pass the oral examination are recommended for the degree by 
Aculty of the School of Education. 


RESIDENCE AND CONTINUOUS STUDY 
rg Preparation for the degree must be done in residence. The student must 
. АШ continuous registration in the School of Education, except when the Com- 
: "0 оп Graduate Studies has granted a leave of absence. Failure to maintain 
tration in each semester of the academic year may result in lapse of candidacy, 
been €nt readmission is subject to whatever new conditions and regulations have 
There p ahed by the Committee on Graduate Studies. у 
lh Bie 18 no formal regulation concerning the minimum amount of time to be spent 
enon, aration for the minor and supporting field examinations or as a candidate 
ever, ~ pectoral research. The supporting and major field examinations, how- 
Progra 8 completed within five years of the date of admission and the entire 
m must be completed within eight years, regardless of full-time or part-time 
in fulltime candidate is required to complete one semester or more of his program 
to full-time study. Full-time study in two nine-week Summer Sessions is equivalent 
study for one semester, 
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THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS, 
AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


PROGRAMS IN GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* 


A. M. Woodruff, Dean; L. W. Williams, Assistant Dean 


Professors D. S. Brown, T. H. Carroll, J. C. Dockeray, R. B. Eastin, J. O. Eaton, R. 
F. Ericson, F. Н. Gibbs, C. C. Jacobus, J. L. Jessup, A. R. Johnson, R. D. Kennedy, 
E. J. B. Lewis, G. L. Lippitt, Waldo Sommers, A. M. Woodruff 

Professorial Lecturers S. N. Alexander, C. G. Berns, F. C. Brimacombe, J. L. Buckler, 
C. W. Clewlow, L. C. Collins, F. V. Demaret, L. W. Hamilton, Frank Higg!™ 
botham, C. E. Houston, Robert Kaye, J. L. Krieger, K. F. McClure, Edward Mc 
Crensky, C. A: McLaughlin, J. P. Murphy, M. E." Ogdon, J. M. Parrish, у. 
Peeples, Е. I. Shaffner, Clark Simpson, I. Е. Steele, J. N. Stonesifer, K. E. Strom 
sem, -Clark Tibbitts, W. G. Torpey ; п C 

Associate Professors John Clayton (Research), D. R. Cloutier, Leon Gintzig, КМ 
Kurtz, Leonard Prestwich 

Associate Professorial Lecturers H. M. Bain, Richard Bain, С. M. Campbell, 0. C 
Disler, J. F. Doubleday, C. E. Goode, George.Idelson, V. B. Lewis, F. K. McTyie® 
J. A. Morrow, Ross Pollock, John Provan, J. R. Snitzler. 

Assistant Professors B. B. Chandler, D. M. Faulkner, R. E. Griffiths, A. D. Larson 
H. R. Page . 

Lecturers R. J. Bond, Jerome. Bracken, C. J. Brinkman, D. K. Good, Donald Grom 
F. X. McKenna, J. F. Regan, D. E. Russell, M. H. Schwartz, L. E. This, D. E. bor 
Tijn, P. C. Tosini 

Instructor M. G. Gallagher 

Associate J. K.. Palmer 


COMMITTEES? 
DEAN’S COUNCIL 
R. B. Eastin, F. H. Gibbs, A. R. Johnson, R. D. Kennedy, Waldo Sommers 


COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM AND PROGRAMS IN 
GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 
е 
J. С. Dockeray (Chairman), R. В. Eastin, F. Н. Gibbs, R. D. Kennedy, Н. К. Pag 
; Fae 
* Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and Instructors constitute the Faculty. 


ulty and Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1962-63 
f The Dean and Assistant Dean of the School are members ex officio of 


(146) 


all committees. 
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COMMITTEE ON DOCTORAL STUDIES IN 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


KC Dockeray ( Chairman), R. B. Eastin, E. H. Johnson, R. D. Kennedy, D. S. 
atson, D. R. Cloutier 


COMMITTEE ON MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 
LC Dockeray ( Chairman), E. H. Johnson, R. D. Kennedy, D. S. Watson 


P ROGRAMS IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* 


Professors J. L. B. Atkinson, J. W. Brewer, W. C. Davis, R. H. Davison, C. E. Gal- 
reath, W, Н, Kraus, К. L. London, H. M. Merriman, W. E. Schmidt, H. M. Stout, 
. E. Tayler, R. B; Thompson 
"fessorial Lecturers R. L. Garthoff, Hans Heymann, H. C. Hinton, Lothar Metzl, 
Petrov, T. W. Wolfe 


ssociate Professors R. S. Jordan, H. R. Ludden, J. N. Mosél, Benjamin Nimer, 
rge Stambuk 


tant Professor J. K. McDonald 
Cturers Bernard Ramundo, C. H. Slayman 


Assis 


COMMITTEES; 


Y DEAN'S COUNCIL 
Н. Kraus, H. M. Merriman, Wilson Schmidt 


COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM AND PROGRAMS IN 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


v. Brewer, R. H. Davison, H. M. Merriman, H. R. Ludden, W. E. Schmidt 


INTRODUCTORY 
The 


1898 чоо! of Government, Business, and International Affairs was established in 

"Pini; ry School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy. In 1928 it was 
ades n and broadened as the School of Government. During the next two dec- 
— Scope of the School broadened further with the addition of programs in 


TOfesso, ; 
“Spex for ү осте, Professors, and Instructors constitute the Faculty. Faculty and Staff of In- 
е Dean © academic year 1962-63 
and Assistant Dean of the School are members ex officio of all committees. 
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business administration and public administration. In the same period the School 
gradually changed from primary emphasis on undergraduate study to emphasis 00 
graduate work. In 1960 the name was changed to the School of Government, Busi- 
ness, and International Affairs. 


The School offers undergraduate and graduate | 
3usiness and Economic Statist 


yrograms in various fields of Ас 


counting, Business Administration, I ics, Internationa 
Affairs, and Public Affairs. Students in the freshman and sophomore years are reg 
umbian College of Arts and Sciences, the libera 


istered in the lower division of Col > 
ssist 


arts college of the University. Here they are assigned special advisers to 8 { 
them in planning their programs. Graduate work only is offered in the fields 0 
Economic Policy, Health Care (including Hospital) Administration, Personnel 


ministration, and Public Administration. 


OBJECTIVES 
Business, and International Affairs offers programs 1 
ict of international affairs, 88 we 
„sponsibility n 
for executive 


The School of Government, 
prepare men and women for careers in the condi 
as programs to equip students for eventual senior administrative ге 
business and government. The development of mid-career programs 
has become a further objective of national significance. 

The School was reorganized in 1960 in recognition of the growing interdej 
of business and government at both the national and international levels. The рг» 
І 5 include examination of administrative principles 
lecision-making common to both business y 
government. These programs stress the points at which major policy decisions f 
either business or government must give consideraiton to related policy decisions 
the other. Emphasis is placed upon the fact that management education is not 
ited to organizational techniques, but is, in its broadest sense, education for m4 


ment responsibility. 
have bee” 


;endence 


grams in Government and Busines 
and the quantitative approaches to « 


International Affairs is an area of higher education in which programs бачо. 
offered by the School of Government, the predecessor of the present School, since Ji 


he fundamentals of economics, history» 


inception. These programs, based on t n 
t of American bus! 


tics, and law, also give recognition to the international impac 
activity. 


REGULATIONS 
stated e 


Regulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are 
pages 18-34; other University regulations, on pages 52-58. 


ATTENDANCE 
* e i r£ 
The student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in which he pi 
istered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before P 
ы 1 


sion is made for him to make up the work missed. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN » 
. att 
A student of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the subject Dan 
4 1100 


of a course, may be permitted to undertake study under the personal direc 
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Instructor, in accordance with the rules of the appropriate department. Credit under 
this plan is limited to the specific course credits normally allowed when taken on a 
Class basis, 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


The School offers programs leading to (1) the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 

Vernment with majors in International Affairs or Public Affairs and (2) the de- 

Gree of Bachelor of Business Administration with majors in Accounting, Business 
Inistration, and Business and Economic Statistics. 


THE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


À full-time student not on probation may not ordinarily take more than 15 semes- 

tion, ours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week, who is not on proba- 

A hae not take more than 9 semester hours. 

ull-time student whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may take not more 

‚2 Semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week, whose 
ex is 3.50 or higher, may take up to 12 semester hours. 

Student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during a 

it ler must report immediately to the Dean, so that his program may be adjusted 


Exception to these rules will require the approval of the Dean. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


E System of grading and computing scholarship is described on pages 52-53. 
П order to gr 


Point ind aduate, a student must have the following: (1) a general quality- 
я ч ех of at least 2.00 and (2) an index in his major of at least 2.50. The 
ncludes the required courses and courses taken in the group options. 


Dean’s Honor List 


Placed E " students who achieve a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher are 
imited to q ean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the List will be 
(2) Dart ) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semester hours and 
of two ime students registered for a minimum of 12 semester hours over a period 

secutive semesters, which may include the summer term. 


PROBATION 


8| 
Probation ts maintain a quality-point index of at least 2.00, or be placed on 
Where he remains as long as his index is below 2.00. 
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SUSPENSION 


A student whose index is 1.50 or below, or who is subject to probation for a third 


is suspended. 


semester, whether successive or after an interval, 
for readmission after an in 


A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply м 
terval of опе calendar year. He must then submit evidence to the appropriate Dean $ 
Council that during his absence from the University, he has so conducted himself a$ 
to indicate that he will profit by readmission. A student suspended twice for poor 


scholarship will not be readmitted. 


RESIDENCE 


A minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major field, 


must be completed in residence in the School of Government, Business, and Inter 
national Affairs. This requirement applies to students transferring within the Unk 
versity as well as to students transferring from other institutions. Summer wo 

may be counted in residence, but in no case may the period of residence aggregate 
less than thirty weeks. Unless special permission is granted by the Dean to pursue 


> з Е e. 
work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must be completed in residenc 


GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATION 
М d- 
All candidates for Bachelor’s degrees are required to take two parts of the we 
uate Record Examination in the University's institutional testing program. The є 
aminations are conducted by the University twice a year: the Fall Testing Sess 
»ssion for those graduating 


for seniors graduating in February, and the Spring Se 
ents during the summer 


June. Students expecting to complete degree requirem 
sions should take the examination in the Spring Session. 
ject to graduate in June may take 


Session, so as to hav : 
schoo^* 


By special permission seniors who ex} 
uate Record Examination at the previous Fall Testing 
scripts available early in the year when applying for a 
Dates of the examinations are announced in the ( alendar, 

Each senior required to take the Graduate Record Examinatior 
it in the office of the Dean when he registers for his final regular semester o 
(excluding summer sessions). A $10 examination fee is payable at the time 


Imission to graduate 


- ‘ 
page ( and 8. ; Fe 
ı must 16615167 y 
f 8100) 


of ff 


istration. 0 
Students will receive individual reports of test scores and may avail themsel¥! 
the regular transcript services of the Educational Testing Service. 
CORRESPONDENCE AND H( YME-STUDY COURSES 
No credit is given for work done by correspondence or in home-study course" 
CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
| "T 
To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates are ге qui imu 


nint 
Jhomore work, 4 г the 


complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and soy 
orth in one 


of 60 semester hours during the junior and senior years, 
following curricula. 


as set f 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


_A required course may be waived by the satisfactory passing of a waiver examina- 
tion Authorized and prescribed by the department or curriculum adviser concerned. 
“ssing this examination does not entitle the student to any hours of credit toward 
© degree, Request to take the examination should be made to the curriculum ad- 


viser and the required fee paid at the Office of the Cashier before the date set for 
* examination. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


PREREQUISITE—FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
The followin 


\ g two-year curriculum offered in the lower division of Columbian Col- 
8e of Arts and Sciences is required for admission to the School of Government, 
in ness, and International Affairs in candidacy for the degree of Bachelor of Arts 


i Vernment with a major in International Affairs or Public Affairs. Freshman 
Sophomore students are subject to the regulations of Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences, 
y 7 
English cms 
Foreign Po IER a t" ui 
gn а 
Mem тае — 000000000000000000000000004000000800000000000000000000 0000000000000 2.899 12 
lence Biology 1-2*; Chemistry 3-4; Geology 1-2; Mathematics 
Physica] 3, 6; Physics 11, 12; or Statistics 51, 52............................. 6108 
Education ...... Students exempt from the physical education requirement 
Social $ will be required to substitute 4 hours of elective... 4 
tudies „............. Economics 1-2; History 39-40, 71-72; Political Science 1 
Electiver and 9, 3 and P» WI ^ WAMNNPEMINEBOIRONUUN mr ie 
eee Students interested in Foreign Service include Geography 
—— RRRRRRIRRRRRRRRRRRERRRSRRERIRIRIAR 7 20 12 
تادا‎ eae وھ هم‎ ee ی‎ RS 5 64 


IN 
TERNATIONAL, AFFAIRS 


т REQUIRED—JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 
, The 


tios, ^ Ihternationa] Affairs 


ы | program is broad, covering international political rela- 
Studi *rnationa] trade an 


d finance, international communications, and regional 

Чары кат» is to equip students, by providing general background and spe- 

tice of th , for careers in the field of American foreign relations. The diplomatic 

LEM м е United States, the several agencies of government with responsibilities 

abroad off tonal field, the international organizations, and American enterprise 
r opportunities in this field. 


181 "еее есе еее, International Economics 9900000000000000000000000000700 9000 0000020 

Pol m Diplomatie History of the United States... аслй 

p Y Hist 1507 == International Politics 

9 So 172 _ mM European Diplomatic History since 1878................................ 3 

TRE m International Organization: the United Mesi E 3 
Credi 


t is not si tal course offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology. 
t given for Courses elected in Physical Education or Secretarial Studies. 


YU ia LS 


EDS cq emm 


сла ер 


S eta tis 


SS aca - боз 
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Semester 
Hours 
„International Law...» tenentes enema 6 
Pol Sc 197 -Proseminar in International Affairs; Strategies of Contem- 
porary American Foreign Policy... 
Foreign Language ........ Composition and Conversation... . 


(To be selected from опе о 
sultation with adviser) 


Geography sess 
Group Option ..... 


Elective 


All International Affairs majors must complete the required course 
the group option. Group option courses must be selected after consu 
viser. Normally no more than 6 semester hours may be taken in an option other than the 
one selected, Consent of the adviser must be obtained for such modification of the o 


selected. 


Group I—International Politics 


Composed of courses in Political Science, History, and Geography concerned with 
study of American diplomatic relations. 


the 


Group II—International Economics { 
] Statistics 


Composed of courses in Economics, Business Adminstration, Geography, anc Һе 
ups 


concerned with the study of American economic, financial, and business relations 
foreign countries. 


Group III —International Communications ^ 
` r 142 "s. "Г ‚айо 
Composed of courses in Political Science, Psychology, Sociology and Anthropology, ion, 

Journalism concerned with the study of international information programs, public a that 

psychological warfare, cultural relations, and public relations. (It is recommenc 

the student include statistics in his freshman- and sophomore-year program.) 


Group IV—Area or Regional Studies Ms 
- n 
Political Science, and Geography. rics 


Composed of courses in Economics, History, | a 
: Europes “ios 


grated programs of study are available in the following regions or areas ‹ eri 
and the Middle East; Asia and the Pacific Area; the Soviet Orbit; and Latin Ал, 
Modifications and combinations of these areas may be made if approved by de the 
The foreign language requirement should be met by a language suitable for study 
region or area selected. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


REQUIRED—JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 
: : «sh dome 
The Public Affairs program is a broad, composite curriculum dealing with d 


tic government and policy. se 
Econ 102 ...... ^. Economic Analysis 3 

Econ 121 ... «Money and Banking a 6 

Econ 161-62 . .Public Finance and Taxation..................«— : 6 

Hist 175-76 . Political and Constitutional History of the l nited State 6 

Pol Se 121-22 . The Constitution of the United States. 3 } 
Pol Sc 145 .... Political Parties and Politics........... 3 

Pol Sc 151 Public Administration ................ — С 

Group Option "(То be selected from one of the following groups ™ e E 


sultation with the adviser). 


"Total. aceiscebeneitessechsislontto нано 
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EES adana hn aa haere шл Дыш eat Conan Дона thd се айе. oe xama. aN o — 1 1 
All Public Affairs majors must complete the required courses listed above. The group | | 
Options provide specialization. Modifications and substitutions may be made when appro- o 
mate or necessary provided the consent of the adviser is obtained. { d 
Group I—Economics Option í 
Semester 20 
Hours 1 
Econ Se loonomio Analysis ی ی نتت ھت ت چت تى‎ 3 
Een Sa History of Economic Thought. 3 WT 
Foon 105 .. Business Cycles. —— шабы - $ af 
EE LL SV um Government Control of Economic Ас!їүїйїу............................ 3 n 
1 
ү кинг anio 12 13 
i 
King II—Politics Option il 
pal O AA State and Local Соүегпшештз.................................................... eo E 
Pol Se 111... „.... Introduction to Comparative Government and Politics........ 3 
Pol Se 120...... Foundations of American Бештосгасу.......................... 3 
olo MUNI Political Pressures and Public Reactions..... 3 n 
E! 
рр dede Med aat i Шо ЛЕН Sn Cen RISE E. RR TR 12 ү} 
Wy 
BAC di 
HELOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION | 
Wu 
PREREQUISITE—FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS i i 
1 д following two-year curriculum offered in the lower division of Columbian Col- d 
~e of Arts and Sciences is required for admission to the School of Government, i 
ep and International Affairs in candidacy for the degree of Bachelor of Busi- | 
^ Administration with a major in Accounting or Business Administration. Fresh- ү 
and sophomore students are subject to the regulations of Columbian College of a 
and Sciences, it 
Semester T 
Accoun А Hours 
ting 


d e —— Accounting 1-2 ........................... 
‘Fo ign [Position «English 1 or 1X, 2..................... 
~ а 
Literature Plage ог 


ceheneme Ҥ` 


— RR Є 


CHEERS English 51-52, 71-72, 91-92; French 3-4 or 51-32; Ger- 
man 3-4 or 51-52; Russian 3-4 or 91-92; Spanish 3-4 
Маан ог 51-52 
бао | en Mathematics 15, 16...... 
6 Biology 1-2}; Chemistry 3-4, 11-12 
Social Siu. 12; or Physics 11, 12 
Udies 


MS BECAS Economics 1-2 .............. 


Political Science 9-10.. 


b Education + Students exempt from the physica 
lectives will be required to substitute 4 hours of elective 
+ (Speech is recommended, students interested in Foreign 

Commerce include Geography 52)... 7-9 

ж. oo OSEE BT SS ns ача 64 

т 

Ч Tequirem ‚ . 

TA ооа lan 4 waived for students who offer 4 years of acceptable high school work in a 

n guage, 


* Credit is not at ental course offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology. 
Siven for courses elected in Physical Education or Secretarial Studies. 
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ACCOUNTING 


offered in three areas of profession 
(2) Federal Financial Management 


Programs are al specialization: (1) Managerial 
Accounting in Business; „Accounting and Budg: 
and (3) Public Accounting. 


eting; 
way т — "p ` Semester 
REQUIRED JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS Sours 
..Cost Accounting 
Intermediate Accounting 3 
Income Tax Accounting....... à 
..Auditing nnne я 3 
„Fundamentals of Management 3 
.Business Finance .....-—m — ОЮ 
. Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, and Bailments 
Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mort- 3 
ZALES * 3 
Econ LASS Money and Banking. E 
30 
Area of Professional Specialization... eee 15 
Elective ...........—.—- Exclusive of Accounting courses, not more than 6 hours 15 
may be taken in a single department) s.es... БИНЕ" ae А 
60 


i the 
the required courses listed above, plus one, i2 
Special programs may be arranged M 


and Business. 


All Accounting majors must complete 
following areas of professional specialization. 
sultation with the Department of Government 


Group I—Managerial Accounting in Business 


Students preparing for careers in managerial accounting in business may pe y 
, 


particular area of accounting, such as systems, cost, budgeting, or tax, or pretera g 
concentrate on broadening their backgrounds in business administration or 1n more 3 
eral fields of knowledge. The Managerial Accounting in Business Program thus рго i 
maximum flexibility for students who wish to combine basic training in accounting in 
other career interests, either in preparation for general business responsibilities 


preparation for a more specific career in the financial management field. see 
H 


1 of the ad- 15 


Courses relating to Managerial Accounting selected with the approva 
viser (may not include Accounting courses in excess of 9 hours) eevee" 


unting and Budgeting 

Students preparing for careers in financial management in the Federal Government the 
combine basic professional training in accounting with more specialized training ду 
financial management techniques used in administering the complex affairs of mo reef oP" 
government. A flexible program can be developed in keeping with the specific ca 
jectives of the individual student by the careful selection of electives. sent 


Group II—Federal Financial Management—Acco 


selected with approval of 15 


Courses relating to Federal Financial Management to be 
f 9 hours) seee” 


the adviser (may not include Accounting courses in excess o 


Group III—Public Accounting 

ла] curriculu 
rtified Public cones om 
ccounting °° os 
ounting 


The Public Accounting Program is a concentrated professior 
prepare students for careers in public accounting and the Ce 
examination. It combines the maximum number of professional a 
sistent with the broad educational background essential to successful Acc 
in the modern business world. 
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Semester 


Hours 
Courses relating to Public Accounting to be selected with approval of adviser... 15 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


i" Program in Business Administration is designed to provide the broad founda- 
iate Tequired for eventual top leadership in either governmental or business admin- 

ation. The following 30 
“nts take 15 semester hour 
Which normally are 


semester hours are normally required. In addition stu- 


$ in one of the group options and 15 hours of electives. 
advanced courses in liberal arts subjects. 


REQUIRED—JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS Semester 

BA 10] ' i Hours 
BA 102 7mm Introduction to Business „......................... 3 
BA 195 "mmm Fundamentals of Мападететп!........................................... 3 
BA 181 ^^ - Personnel Management ........................................................ 3 
ВА 14] mmm Business Finance ........ 3 
A 161 77 Бйр hS taina 3 
BA 162 "7" Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, and Bailments 3 

Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mort- 

BA 1 a ae 3 3 
Acct 19 „Саве Problems in Management 3 
Econ 12r Business Budgeting LLL 3 
a OOO Money ‘and Вамар. а RAALA g 
Gro : 30 
Elective ption (to be selected from one of the following groups)...............— е 15 
to be selected in consultation with the адуївег)...................................... 15 
Se eS Se 60 


Forei 
€1 А a : " ^ 2.12 r : 
ошм,” Commerce.—Business Administration majors who wish to specialize in foreign 


"cludes d request a modification of the above requirements. The modified major 

tign langu me of the above required courses and adds others, such as a third year of for- 

Cou аре, foreign markets, exporting and importing, economic geography, and other 
Busing” to overseas trade. _Each program must be approved by the adviser. 

Plus EIU Administration majors must complete the required courses listed above, 

With E Eroup option, Selection of group option courses must be made in consultation 

ther th Adviser, Normally no more than 6 semester hours may be taken in an option 


а ` М ^ A $ 
тоф е опе selected. Consent of the adviser must be obtained if the student wishes 
“ation of his option group, 


G 
1? —Ceneral Bu 


а siness 
Posed А > > 
of courses in Accounting, Business A 


dministration, Economics, and Statistics. 
4 Personnel 
Statin 
tistics, 


G 
up UF inance 


* рове 
че, and S 


of courses in Business Administration, Economics, Psychology, Speech, and 


Жыш in Accounting, Business Administration, Economics, Political Sci- 
ics, 


Procurement, and Production 
Business Administration, Economics, Geography, and Statistics. 


р ү. 
Compos, СотігоШегвір 


d of c : , a = ; s 
OUrses in Accounting, Business Administration, and Economics. 


= а за 
а. ааа 


dade ё 


бе 


© Inca me 
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Group VI—Economics 


Composed of courses in Economics and Business Administration. 


Group VII—Statistics 
Composed of courses in Statistics. 
Group VIII—Transportation and Public Utilities 
E Composed of courses in Business Administration, Economics, Geography, History, and 
Statistics. 


Group IX—Automatic Data Processing 


Composed of courses in Accounting, Applied Science, Business Administration, Eco 
nomics, Engineering, Mathematics, and Statistics. 
BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS 
PREREQUISITE—FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
Cok 


r division of Columbian 
School of Government 
f Bachelor of ре 


The following two-year curriculum offered in the lowe 
lege of Arts and Sciences is required for admission to the 


Business, and International Affairs in candidacy for the degree о 
Statistics. Fres 


ness Administration with a major in Business and Economic Arts 
and sophomore students are subject to the regulations of Columbian College of 
and Sciences. 
sia 
Hour* 
Accounting .............../ Accounting 1-2 4..." nnne enne nnne ennt attt : 
Economics .................... Economics 1-2 .. 6 
English „енене English 1 or LX, 2................ 12 
Foreign Language .......——— menn ей 9 
Mathematics ........ a. Mathematics 21, 22, 29... erre 
Physical Education ....Students exempt from the physical education requirement " 
will be required to substitute 4 hours of elective... 
Political Science .......... Political Science 9-10 6 
or Philosophy „Philosophy 51-52 .................. eret ennt 
Statistics Statistics 51 or 91, 52 
Elective* 11.1... reete entnommen stato 


REQUIRED—JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 


The undergraduate program in Business and Economic Statistics is desig! 
aration for business and economic analysis, with 30 semester hours of require... and 


30 semester hours of electives from Accounting, Business Administration, Econ? 
Statistics. T— d 
Ноо? 
3 
ВА 101 „о Introduction to Business... lees 3 
BA 102 ...... Fundamentals of Management.........—.— ntm 
BA 131 Business Finance 3 
or 141 Basic Marketing لحد ا‎ 
BA 161 ........ .Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Bailments е 


ВА 162...............-..-—... Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, MO 3 


* Credit is not given for courses elected in Physical Education or Secretarial Studies. 
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Semester 
Hours 


lective (A) cd EH 
ective ( B) 


THE MASTER'S DEGREES 


Master 9f Arts in Government 


Programs leadin 
g to the degree of 
the following fields: s 

Public Administration 

Public Affairs 

International Affairs 


Master of Arts in Government are offered in 


Economic Policy 

Business and Economic 
Statistics 

Personnel Administration 


Master of Business Administration 


Programs Je 


in the 


ading to the degree of Master of Business Administration are offered 
following fields: 


Accounting 


К Health Care (including Hospital) 
Usiness Administration 


Administration 
Personnel Administration 


Ma, 
Мег of Public Administration 


P ; 
the D win leading to the de 


l gree of Master of Public Administration are offered in 
Public Administr. 


ation and Personnel Administration. 


G 
ENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


A 
айша Бы їп the undergraduate major is normally required for admission to 
taking specif.. елстепсу in undergraduate preparation may be satisfied by (1) 
Courses iR ед undergraduate courses and maintaining a 3.00 average in such 
Prehensiy (2) Passing a comprehensive examination in the major field. The com- 
mend © exa 


ation of mination may be taken only with the Dean's approval upon recom- 
E ғ the curriculum adviser. 

Ts 
the таф grees are awarded b 


compret course work, an acce 
ensive examination. 


y vote of the Faculty concerned on completion of 
ptable thesis or the equivalent, and the passing of 
An applicant whose background does not include 
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he necessary Courses OF equivalent work experience must take a program longer 
han the minimum hours required. 


t 
t 


In addition to any course examination, the candidate must pass comprehensive 
' These examinations аге scheduled two oF 
and in April), and should be taken during 
after the completion of the pre 
ell in advance 


er fields whi 


written examinations in his major field. 
more times a year (usually in December 
the last semester of course registration or shortly 
scribed course work. The candidate must consult w 
ation and the definition of the subject-matt 


ith his adviser, w 


as to the date of his examin 

this examination is to cover. An oral examination on his thesis or major report may 

also be required. ] 
101-200) may be counted toward the Master 


Second-group courses (numbered 
degree, only when registration for adv 
ning of the course by the curriculum adviser. 
degree may also be counted toward a Master’s degree. 

All work for a Master’s degree must be completed in five years, unl 
tension of time is granted by the Dean. 

of Phil 


A student who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor 
or Doctor of 


Council), Doctor of Business Administration, Me 
after receiving the Master's degree, will be assisted in planning 
ission to candidacy for the Doctorate. 


as been approved at the begin 


anced credit h 4 
ard а Bachelor 


No work counted tow 


ess an ё 


phy (Graduate 
Administration, 


program so that he may qualify for adm Р 

1 € ; А : e joh 

No credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal instructi, 
n absen 


thesis, which may be completed i 


except for hospital residency and the 
adviser, or committee concern 


with the permission of the department, curriculum 


SCHOLARSHIP 


S (satisfactory), U (unsatisfactory) 


Grades for graduate work are E (excellent), 
f course WO 


I (incomplete). A minimum of 6 of the required semester hours o 
pleted in the Master's program must be graded E. 
A Master's candidate who has accumulated more than € 


be automatically suspended. 


5 semester hours of 


REQUIRED COURSES IN ADMINISTRATION 
(Certain Fields) 


theory and practi ar 
all Master's candidates iad 
Health Care (ine 


Breadth and background in general administrative 
vided by the following courses, which are required of 
fields of Public Administration, Business Administration, 
Hospital) Administration, and Personnel Administration. 


рї? 
ce are * ıe 
inf 


BPA 201 Advanced Administrative Management (3) 
BPA 204 Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 
ВРА 207 Human Relations in Administration (3) Р 
of the following © 


In addition, each student is normally required to take one 
appropriate to his specific area of concentration: 
ВА 297 Case Studies in Business Administration (3) (3) 


HCA 206 Case Studies in Health Care Administration 
PA 298 Case Studies in Public Administration (3) 


The School of Government, Business, and International A ffairs 
— lhe School of 


THE THESIS 


, The thesis subject should be selected as early as possible so as to permit effective 
‘ntegration with the course work. 

е subject must be approved by the professor in charge and recorded in the 
Office of the Dean by the date announced in the calendar. The thesis in its final 
orm must have the approval of the professor in charge and must be presented to the 
fan by the student no later than the date announced in the calendar. Printed copies 
P etailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis are avail- 
able in the Office of the Dean. 

4yment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the academic year 
"egistration, to the advice and direction of the member of the Faculty under whom 
fs esis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional successive 
emic year is granted without further tuition payment. The student must, how- 


ev > ; . ° à : : : 

um © registered in residence during this period. If the preparation of the thesis 

a ends Yond the two-year period, the student must register and pay tuition as for 
"ереаіей course, 


MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


e grils leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Government are available in 
Po i B ol Public Administration, Public Affairs, International Affairs, Economic 
» Susiness and Economic Statistics, and Personnel Administration. 
work, inches leading to this degree require a minimum of 30 semester hours of 
During Uding 24 hours of course work and a thesis equivalent to 6 semester hours. 
Pendent srt years, most individual student programs have exceeded 30 hours, de- 
"pon the undergraduate major and other prerequisites. 
nd-group courses (numbered 101-200) may be counted toward the Master's 
has * Up to a maximum of 12 hours, but only when registration for advanced credit 
Work 2 approved at the beginning of the course by the curriculum adviser. No 
deg, ted loward a Bachelor's degree may also be counted toward a Master's 


LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS 
À cand; (Certain Fields) 
nomie idate for the degree of Master of Arts in Government with a major in Eco- 
Ing ы? nternational Affairs, or Public Affairs must show that he has a read- 
Modem £ 8° (certified by the appropriate language department) of at least one 
should reign language, to be approved by the Dean. The language examination 
dent Ma taken before the student begins the second 15 hours of his work. No stu- 
Y take the examination after three unsuccessful attempts. 


PUR 
МС ADMINISTRATION 
(See 
р, also the Professional degree, Master of Public Administration, pages 164-65.) 


graduate background in social science or business adminis- 
rk experience. 


anned with an adviser and must include the required courses 


те ИГ 
tation, Tuite: an under 
„e м wo 
Page т ork is p] 
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There are in addition two required areas of study (1) Public Administration Pre 
grams and Policy and (2) Public Administration Methods and Procedures. The third 
field of study may be selected by the student from offerings which include Gener 
Management, Public Personnel Administration, Human Relations, Data Processing» 
Economics, Accounting, and Statistics. 

The remaining 6 semester hours in the program, Public Administration 299-300, 
represent the major research project and preparation of the thesis. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in public affairs, economics, history, 07 p 
litical science, depending upon the field of specialization. Any course deficiency 
the undergraduate Public Affairs Curriculum, as stated on pages 152-53 must be 
made up. 

The language requirement, page 159, must be satisfied. 

The program in Public Affairs is offered in two fields of specialization: 
Economics and Domestic Politics. 

Recommended for Domestic Economics: courses in economic developme 
nomic policy, public finance, and national income. 

Recommended for Domestic Politics: courses in United Stat 
tional, and political history; comparative government; political theory; 
organization; jurisprudence; political parties; and public opinion. 


I )omestit 


nt, eo” 
es social, сопзі?" 


legislativ? 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
gro 


Prerequisite: the applicant's undergraduate program should include Баск Uni 
courses corresponding to an undergraduate major in International Affairs at ® 
versity. (See pages 151-52.) «alf 

- Ж.» х i r ris 

Any omissions in the applicant’s former program must be made up by approp 
courses in addition to the requirements for the Master’s degree. 

The language requirement, page 159, must be satisfied. 

- : : uw та ® . : „lization 

The program in International Affairs is offered in five fields of specializatl© 
ternational Economics, International Politics, International Communication 


gional Studies, and Sino-Soviet Studies. he d 
The listing of graduate courses for these fields of specialization is given "p chok 
partmental offerings for Economics, History, Political Science, Geography» - | 

ogy, and Sociology and Anthropology. 


Group I—International Economics de 

, 

: s * jonal 5 ү 

Graduate courses in economics (numbered over 200) in the field of internation j pol 

the balance of payments, international financial policies, and internationa en , 

icies form the principal part of this specialization. Graduate courses in econ ет, 
are recommended. Other courses may be included with the consent of the a 


Group II —International Politics ] 
ion 


900), in interna os 
ıistory, алб od court 


ela 


Graduate courses in political science and history (numbered over 
law, international politics, international organization, diplomatic | 
foreign policy, comprise the principal requirements for this specialization. 
may be added with the consent of the adviser. 
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Group III — International Communications 


Graduate courses (numbered over 200) in political science, psychology, sociology and 


publi ogy, and geography with 12 hours (one-half of the course work) in the fields of 


12 1С opinion, international information, psychological warfare, and communications, and 
“ш “ы мысы of the course work) in the fields of international politics and area 


€ adviser in all cases must approve the course selections. 
Group IV—Regional Studies 
Gradua 


over 200) 6 courses in economics, political science, history, and geography (numbered 

the Midd] ealing with a geographic region, such as Latin America; Europe; Africa and 

or the p. © East; Asia; the Soviet Orbit (see Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, page 168) ; 

ase acific Area, comprise the principal requirements. Other courses of broader "epe 

advise Omics, history, and political science are recommended as part of the program. The 
Tin all cases must approve such selections. 


Croup V— Sino-Soviet Studies 


t Studies provides a program of inter-disciplinary study cen- 
Sino-Soviet areas and the International Ammunist Move- 
= the auspices of the Institute are available to qualified stu- 
temational om. seminars are designed to analyze the principles and problems of In 


munism and to study the policies, strategies, and tactics of the major 
ers. (See page 168.) 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


P к“ 
The ate: àn undergraduate major in economics or the equivalent. 
Eco i ours of course work must include Economics 210, 265-66; and the thesis, 
nom cs 
The a 
R language requirement, page 159, must be satisfied. 
cycles, ended: courses in income and employment, national income, business 
monetary a 


ч nd fiscal policy, economic theory, and statistics. These courses and 
at may be appropriate are to be selected with the consent of the adviser. 


BUS 
INESS AND ECONOMIC. STATISTICS 
m. 
mi lite: àn undergraduate major in Business and Economic Statistics, or the 
Courses in с ЧС Work must include a minimum of 24 semester hours of second-group 
Koco, Statistics and а 


. minimum of 10 semester hours in second-group courses in 
usiness Administration, and Economics. 


1 
ыиы requires at least 12 semester hours of graduate courses in Statistics, 
Чем n Courses are to be selected from graduate offerings in accounting, busi- 
Prova] ration, economics, public administration, and statistics with the ap- 
€ adviser, A thesis equivalent to 6 semester hours is required, 


PER 
SONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


с т h ads to the degree of Master of Arts in 
ublic Administration (if elective courses 

or to the degree of Master of Business 
И elective emphasis is directed toward Business Administration). 


must include the required courses on page 158 and the thesis 


SP 


e x La Xt 
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(Business Administration 299-300 or Public Administration 299-300). Each indi- 


vidual student program is arranged in consultation with a curriculum adviser. 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Curricula leading to the professional degree of Master of Business Administratio® 
are available in the fields of Accounting, Business Administration, Health Care (i 


cluding Hospital) Administration, and Personnel Administration. E 

The purpose of the programs leading to the degree of Master of Business Admini* 
tration is to develop the analytical ability and perspective which will contribute " 
success as a responsible executive. Because of the increasingly close relationship 
an excellent hack 


between government and business, these programs also provide 
eac 


ground for many government careers. In order to provide maximum flexibility, 
student program is planned with an adviser. , 
An applicant must have a Bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or univer 
sity. 
The degree is awarded by vote of the Faculty upon satisfactory passing of 
comprehensive examination, and the submission of an acceptable thesis. The со 
plete program consists of 60 semester hours, 54 hours of course work and 6 of thesi 
n or accounti 
completing 
n eit 


Р ea : Á ге 
business administration or accounting, however, are encouraged to take the comp 
they are prep? " 


and students with no previous background in business administratio 
are rarely advised to take the comprehensive examination before 
hours of course work. Students who have an undergraduate background i 


hensive examination as soon as the curriculum adviser believes 
for it. A student who has completed an undergraduate major in accounting 0 Je 
business administration with a good record may qualify under a minimum accep? 
program of 30 hours, including the thesis. No more than 6 hours of graduate co 
credits can be transferred from other institutions and each transfer of credit must 
approved by the Dean. 


ACCOUNTING 


Xs 2 purs 

The Master's program in accounting is designed (1) for those who wish 10 of €* 

careers as professional accountants, (2) for those who wish to pursue career of 
busin, 


ecutive responsibility with emphasis on finance and accounting in either 
government, and (3) for those who wish to pursue careers as teachers 01 8 ectio® 
This program is sufficiently flexible to meet individual student objectives; able ip 
of courses is made in consultation with the adviser. The program is avain У 
three basic areas, professional accounting (preparing for C.P.A. designation” 


! 


ernmental accounting, and managerial accounting. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION h 
is 

r those who W 

pursue responsible careers as administrators in either government or busin 

Individual programs are planned in consultation with the adviser ® 

fessional objectives of the student. The course work must include t a pro? 

courses, page 158. Elective fields of study in lude Administrative то t 

tice; Personnel Management; Finance; Foreign Commerce; Marketing, re! 

1 Public Utilities. 


т Maa : Bg " Р . 
The Master of Business Administration program is designed fo 


and Production; Controllership; and Transportation an 
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‚ A special program is provided in Automatic Data Processing. Courses are selected 
Consultation with an adviser. 


HEALTH CARE (INCLUDING HOSPITAL) ADMINISTRATION 
А The graduate programs in Health Care Administration lead to the degree of Mas- 
Te usiness Administration. The two principal areas of concentration deal with 
dia Administration of (1) hospitals and (2) long-term facilities such as chronic 
Isease hospitals, nursing homes, and homes for the aged. 


HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 
sbi graduate program is designed to help prepare students who aim for leader- 
IP in hospital administration. Its curriculum is planned to give students an op- 
toe nt to acquire the knowledge, attitudes, and skills which will provide a founda- 
or their growth into capable administrators of hospitals and related institutions. 
M er the degree is divided into two phases. During the first phase a min- 
Page 158 Semester hours of academic courses, including the required courses on 
°° and other courses adapted in accordance with each student's background 
nical кече be completed satisfactorily. These courses cover the general and tech- 
Practice. Ground of health care administration; general administrative theory and 
Special h and problem solving in the area of management as it relates to general and 
Nursing Р А (including mental hospitals) and long-term care facilities (including 
The? Omes and similar institutions). 
trainin second phase requires at least a full calendar year of on-the-job institutional 
have ^ qualified supervision. Students may not enter this phase until they 
be requi pleted the requirements in phase one. During phase two, each student will 
i lo complete a major report. This written report will count as part of 
tiona] putet hours required for this phase. Selected students will take an addi- 
ditiona] Ours covering a full second year of residency. By special permission, ad- 
i Fach arch and course work may be substituted for a part of the clinical train- 
ерене Program is made out for the individual student in accordance with his 
Full œ, Deeds, and aims. 


month, ne Students should complete both 


: А phases for the degree in twenty-one 
tio, 5; Part-time stude 
mal ti 


E nts in thirty-six months. Under special circumstances addi- 
omplete th may be granted. No student will be admitted who does not plan to 
P 


130 ( site: a Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university. While 
be oi average in the un 


Riven in th d dergraduate major is expected, considerable weight will 
Care Admi е selection of candidates to personal qualifications, aptitude for Health 
‚ Altho а ractical experience. 
be accepted with majors in any undergraduate field, a de- 
include courses in accounting, biology, business adminis- 
htin » Psychology, sociology, and statistics. One-semester courses in 
tude, pa statistics must be taken prior to admission as a full-time graduate 
tal Pplicants with academic deficiencies may be permitted to enroll as spe- 
so ject to the satisfactory completion of prescribed courses beyond the 
In this Prog irements for admission. 


Tam, the following courses must be taken: 


Tode _ «дь — ee 
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Semester 

Hours 
HCA 202 ........—.———- Introduction to Health Care Administration... «ононе r 
HCA 203-4 . Organization and Management (E, pe "3 
HCA 205 .... .. Hospital Management Procedures.........- — 3 
HCA 207 . .. Management Analysis in Health Care Institutions 3 
HCA 209 ............——— Health Care Economics... 9 
*HCA 293-94-95 ...... Residency | M УУЛ ——ÀÀ8 12 
Required (See Required Courses, page 158) 6 

Elective 111.1 erret en torto santos statt tens testate ntt tutt ااا ا‎ 
Tota OSE E eee АНИ 45 

ADMINISTRATION OF LONG-TERM CARE FACILITIES 
The graduate work in the administration of long-term care facilities, such ic 


chronic disease hospitals, nursing homes, and mental hospitals, uses the same | 
curriculum as the program in Hospital Administration. Appropriate courses А 
substituted for those specific to Hospital Administration. The one-year reside 
performed in one or more facilities for long-term care. 

Requirements for admission to study in Long-term-care 
same as those for Hospital Administration 


Administration are 


SPECIAL COURSES IN LONG-TERM -CARE ADMINISTRATION 


Wing V 
The additional courses from which selection can be made by those wishing 
study Long-term-care Administration are: m d 
T 
HCA 250 ...—— Administration for Mental Care... 3 
HCA 260 .. Administration for Long-term Саге........... 3 
HCA 261 .. 7. Business Procedure in Long-term-care Faci 6 
HCA 262-63 .....——— Readings in Long-term-care Administration... 3 
ИСА 267 ~ Social Gerontology for the Administrator..." ни 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION | 
e? 

8 
The field of Personnel Administration is described on pages 161-62 and > Y jov 
to the degree of Master of Arts in Government, Master of Business / дт 


or Master of Public Administration. 


MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION e 
. ‘aa 

The purpose of the program leading to the Master of Public Admini in фе 

professional degree, is to prepare graduates for positions of responsib g i 
public service. Each applicant must have a Bachelor's degree from s" 

college or university. in£ af > 

The degree is awarded by vote of the Faculty u actory past е Om, 

) ? ble thesis. Ts 


> за -— ; 
comprehensive examination, and the submission of an accepta nd 6° 3 | 
ster hours, 54 hours of course work & ly 8 


plete program consists of 60 seme жү 
and students with no previous background in public administration 
تې‎ first 
* The student must register for 3 semester hours of residency at the end of oe il be 
ri he leaves the University for his residency hospital. Registration for 1964- 


pon satisf 


ood Y, 
mea i” 
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to take th 
work, Studen e com 


Or equivalent 
*Xamination a 


prehensive examination before completing 54 hours of course 
ts who have undergraduate backgrounds in political science or history, 
career experience, however, are encouraged to take the comprehensive 
minim 8 soon as the curriculum adviser believes they are prepared for it, The 

bli um acceptable program is 30 hours: and students who have completed the 
«ы, Affairs undergraduate major at The George Washington University, or its 
кы VR with good records, may complete the requirements for the degree of Mas- 
mote th lic Administration within a 30-hour minimum, including the thesis. No 
each an 6 hours of graduate credit can be transferred from other institutions; and 

transfer of credit must be approved by the Dean. 

% © Course work must include the required courses listed on page 158. Other 

res, selected with the approval of the adviser, should be concerned with selected 
administration in government and related social and economic factors. The 


: may be a major case study, is prepared under the guidance of an ap- 
Pointed Faculty director. 


Publi. following areas of study are open to candidates for the degree of Master of 
lc Administration: Gover 


sonnel M nmental Budgeting, Fiscal Management, Public Per- 

lations, and бетеп, Human Relations in Administration, Business-Government Re- 
othe pate Processing and Systems Management. 

for effect. Program is provided in Urban Affairs, designed to prepare graduates 

a ‘ve Work in positions that deal with the complete problem of metropolitan 

ture of E" 18 Placed upon gaining a broad understanding of the nature and struc- 

pon афъй Particularly that of the super-city as it is developing today—and 


tion wi ы theory. Programs in Urban Affairs аге arranged in consulta- 
The € adviser, 
lo th field of Personnel 


Administration is described on pages 161-62 and may lead 


of Arts in Government, Master of Business Administration, 
ministration. 


e 
gree of Mast 
or Master of Public “Ad 


D 
OCTOR 4r. STUDY 


Work 
Mni the degrees of Doctor of Business Administration and Doctor of Public 
i An applicant 18 under the supervision of the Committee on Doctoral Studies. 
"bd Public im have the degree of Master of Business Administration or Mas- 
"ET pat, Inistration, as appropriate; Master of Arts in an approved field; or 
“е Scholars together with acceptable personal qualities and a capacity for cre- 
itti E Each applicant must demonstrate his competence by qualifying 
lu; the £j, ^. two tools of research, chosen as the individual program dictates 
k On ability in ng: statistical methodology, accounting, reading and English trans- 
es, search ^ modern foreign language, research methodology in the social sci- 
* Other toot odology in the engineering and physical sciences, and cartog- 
The Рта, subjects may be substituted in accordance with the needs of indi. 


te six iu" Doctora] Studies, in consultation with the applicant, will (1) 
9f study selected from the broad areas of Business Administra- 


vi 
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ublic Administration, and Economics, and (2) 


adviser to guide the student in his work in these fields. Most student 
30 semester hours in graduate courses and such additional course wor 
adviser; but each program is individually arrange 


Jealth Care Administration, P 


tion, I 
appoint an 
will complete : 
as may be prescribed by the 
light of the student's background. 


When the applicant has satisfied his 
to take the General Examination in the fie 


adviser and the Committee of his readines 
lds of study previously designat 
during the following January or May. 
Upon successful completion of the General Examination and approval of the sub 
ject of the doctoral dissertation, the student may be admitted to candidacy by the 
Committee on Doctoral Studies. The candidate’s research and the preparation 
his dissertation are supervised by a Research Adviser designated by the Committee: 


examination will be scheduled 


THE DISSERTATION 


А i 
University calendar the candidate ™ 
f the dissertation (including а sum 
her with a fourth copy of the summ 


announcement of the examination 
om the 9*7 


of the *; 
ations "y 


No later than the date specified in the 
submit to the Dean three complete copies о 
which is to be inserted as an appendix) toget 
and a copy of the abstract for inclusion in the 
is the responsibility of the candidate for a Doctoral degree to obtain fr 
a printed copy of the regulations governing the styling and reproduction 
sertation, which are rigidly enforced. The summaries of accepted dissert 
be printed in a numbered issue of the University BULLETIN. The successfu «tt 


date for the doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay а fee 10 


the expense of printing th 


Jt 


e summary of his dissertation. 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


The Final Examination of the candidate consists of his oral defense of the a 
tation. The examination will be given by a committee appointed by the he 02 
on Doctoral Studies. Upon successful completion of this oral examination 
didate will be approved for the degree of Doctor of Business Administration « 
tor of Public Administration by the Committee on Doctoral Studies. 


—— 


field of [nternational Relations gl 
The Doctoral program in $ 
val science. Students wor! vw 
ds of Political Sciences ^ ggj 
ts of internation® = 
ted on page 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the 
fered in the Graduate Council of the University. 
includes work in economics, history, and politic 
wards the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the fiel 
and Economics can arrange concentrations in various aspec 
Requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy are sta 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


The 


Government Management Intern Scholarship Program offers annually fifty 
scholarships to assist federal agencies in training carefully selected young men and 
"o. for administrative leadership in government career service. Each scholar- 
tenido a tuition-free course of 3 hours a semester and appropriate academic 

(up to 6 semester hours) for the successful completion of training assignments 


"99тей in any agency in which the training program has been evaluated by the 
Diversity, 


The Navy Graduate 


Financial Management Program, sponsored by the Naval Post- 

"чөн School, provides 50 semester hours of work in financial management and 

ated fields for a selected group of Naval and Marine officers, The Master's de- 
18 awarded upon successful completion of this full-year program. 

Air е Air Force Advanced Management Program, sponsored by the United States 

orce Institute of Technology, provides 50 semester hours of work in advanced 

of qm and supporting fields for a selected group of Air Force officers. Most 

full. 9"icers receive the Master of Arts degree upon successful completion of this 

year program, 


сыге School of Government, Business, and International Affairs cooperates with the 
in the 691 General Studies in the Off-Campus programs of that College, particularly 
Ministrati s of accounting, business administration, controllership, governmental ad- 
degree ion, international affairs, and personnel administration. Special Master's 
tion vin Pme have been established by the College of General Studies in coopera- 
dents fae School of Government, Business, and International Affairs for the stu- 
it War ly of the Army War College, Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania; the 
Force lege and the Command and Staff College, Air University, Maxwell Air 


tio Alabama; the Industrial College of the Armed Forces and the Na- 
nal War 


N College, Fort McNair, Washington, D. C.; and the Naval War College, 
Internat; hode Island. These programs lead to the degrees of Master of Arts in 
ation, En Affairs, Master of International Affairs, Master of Business Adminis- 


aster of Public Administration. 


CEN 
TER FOR THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 


Cent EL. 
Internat "t, administratively related to the School of Government, Business, and 
gani lona] Affairs, was established inter-d 1 and inter-discipli 
e ization E stablished as an inter-departmental and inter-disciplinary 


à are 5 encouraging behavioral science research, projects, and programs. 
Чаш Ponsored and financed by foundations, governmental agencies, private 
and individuals, 


a 
АУ Executive Committee 


s gives University supervision, and a nation-wide 
luy and st Provides policy recommendations for long-range planning. Faculty 
Moral Soi udents participate in the research activities of the Center for the Be- 
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ported through a publica- 
g sensitivity training 1$ 
s in cooperation 


Results of research studies and related projects are re 
A two-week Laboratory utilizin 
College of General Studie 
National Education Association. 


tion program of the Center. 
sponsored annually by the Center and the 
with the National Training Laboratories of the 


THE MANAGEMENT RESEARCH GROUP 


The Management Research Group seeks to serve government and industry and 
commerce by contributing to the development and understanding of basic theory 
the field of management. The Group also provides assistance in translating 
into practice. 

Relationships and techniques important to modern information flow and m? 
agerial decision-making are stressed. The research conducted extends to вуй 
design, analysis of system performance, and the evaluation of practice in relatio? 


managerial criteria. 


INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES 


The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies provides a program of interdisciplina 
study centered on the problems of the Sino-Soviet areas and the Internation® } 
munist Movement. The Institute also conducts integrated research on the 1it 
ical, political, economic, sociological, psychological, geographic, legal, ane, ейі 
aspects of Communism and Communist political systems, especially as manifes 


the Soviet Union and Communist China. ifed sv 
Graduate studies under the auspices of the Institute are available to or put 

dents. Appropriate specialization, geographic and otherwise, is encouré 
search and training: jp 


will be built upon a firm foundation of integrated re 
Students may pursue courses of study leading to the 
Government in the field of International Affairs or Doctor of Philosop 
the Graduate Council). 8 of Ir 
Courses and seminars are designed to analyze the principles and proble ps 
ternational Communism and to study the policies, strategies, and tactics °" e fol 
jor Communist powers. This approach is necessary in order to captur aod V 
dimensions of the past, present, and future of the Communist movemen sor Ul 
demonstrate how this movement affects the attitudes and policies of the dent yi 
munist nations. Using a multi-disciplinary approach, it is hoped that p fre? 
understand more fully the nature of the protracted conflict which confro® 
world. ages " 
Russian language courses are offered by the Department of Slavic Lang es 
Literatures. Chinese language (Mandarin) will be offered by special алта 


aster 0 
degrees of Many (ofer by 
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С. L. Angel, Dean; R. W. Eller, Assistant Dean; J. G. Brown, Director, Off-Campus 
ivision; D. T. McNelis, Director, Campus Division; R. C. Burns, Director, Insti- 
tutes, Conferences, and Special Programs; Mary Coleman, Director, Reading 
Clinic; Lillian Quigley, Director, College of General Studies Community Services 
rograms; C. E. Galbreath, Coordinator of Programs, Army War College Center, 
arlisle Barracks, Pa.; J. L. B. Atkinson, Coordinator of Programs, Air University 
Center, Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala.; H. M. Stout, Coordinator of Programs, 
Naval War College Center, Newport, R. I.; Murdock Head, Director, Center for 
nternational Conferences, Airlie House, Warrenton, Va. 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION! 


SEPTEMBER 1961-AUGUST 1962 


Professors J. G. Allee, Jr., G. L. Angel, J. L. B. Atkinson, J. W. Brewer, Elizabeth 
Burtner, R. D. Campbell, W. T. Carroll, J. H. Coberly, J. C. Dockeray, R. B. 
astin, J. О, Eaton, D. C. Faith (Emeritus), C. E. Galbreath, F. H. Gibbs, G. F. 
enigan, T, W. Holland, A. C. LaBue, G. E. McSpadden, Florence Mears, B. S. 
oot, Waldo Sommers, W. L. Tayler, F. S. Tupper 
ofessorial Lecturers Charles Berns, F. G. Brown, J. L. Buckler, Meredith Burrill, 
onald Church, C. W. Clewlow, V. H. Cohen, G. C. Dildine, Eric Fischer, W. G. 
eld, H, F, Hubbard, J. L. Krieger, J. T. Lowe, H. M. Loy, E. J. Mahoney, Ed- 
Ward McCrensky, J. P. Murphy, M. T. Newman, V. P. Petrov, J. R. Probert, О. P. 
outh, й. С. Stephens, Leon Swell, Ruth Tiedeman, Arthur Uscher, W. A. Vogely, 
` N. Weems, K, R. Whiting 
*sociate Professors R, E. Baker, C. R. Crowe, Eva Johnson, R. S. Jordan, Lee Biel- 
ski, Virginia Kirkbride, F. C. Kurtz, H. R. Ludden, G. E. Mazzeo, W. A. Mc- 
uley, Muriel McClanahan, C. Y. Meade, Benjamin Nimer, Leonard Prestwich, 
: artha Rashid, Carol St. Cyr, L. E. Schlesinger ( Research), Mildred Shott, J. W. 
Inner, R. W. Stephens | 
ole Professorial Lecturers J. R. Ahern, R. J. Alexander, L. J. Ashley, C. L. 
TE, R. H. Bloomer, K. H. Bradt, J. G. Brown, R. H. Brown, W. D. Butts, B. D. 
Causey, I5 С, A. Christenson, J. G. Colmen, Beverly Crump, R. G. Cutler, A. F. 
Se Кома, G, В, DeGennaro, О. С. Disler, J. Е. Doubleday, Р. С. Dunleavy, 
"maed Eldredge, W. J. Elsen, C. E. Goode, Samuel Kavruck, D. G. Rowsoulas, 
‘ag m С. J. Lindley, J. V. Milano, Helen Mitchell, J. U. Mowll, B. H. Pat. 
m R. H. Pennington, W. R. Perl, Ross Pollock, Richard Powers, Fern 
J. E Wolfgang Schwarz, William Spencer, E. A. Turpin, Ouida [ pchurch, 
ssistan hite, Hazel Wilson, C. P. Wolle À У 
E Professor, R. R. Bonato (Research), J. G. Boswell, R. W. Eller, D. M. 
t Rank sting of Adr 


là mini i n 0962-6 
Own as of co tative Officers is for 1962-63 


of September 1, 1962 
(169) 
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Faulkner, P. F. Gallagher, P. P. Hill, A. D. Larson, Carlos Lozano, J. K. McDon- 
ald. Vadim Medish, J. L. Metivier, Jr., R. E. Nolan, W. A. Smith, Nancy Tischler 


Lecturers S. R. Allen, W. E. Amos, N. A. Anderson, H. D. Arnett, J. J. lean, В. А. 
Bradley, J. F. Brandenburg, F. W. Brecher, Sonia Brenner, C. E. Brett, C. J. Brink- 
man, M. N. Brinkman, E. F. Brown, Leon Burnham, S. F. Carter, R. G. Chad 
bourne, J. J. Champney, Natalie Clarkson. D. W. Cole, H. J. Connery, Joyce Cser 
pak, Edwin Deckard, T. A. Durek, D. E. Eggleston, S. J. Fanning, H. W. Forbes, 
S. L. Freud, Sidney Friedman, H. D. Gardner, R. M. Gelman, David Gold, Cora 
Goldsborough, Sidney Goldstein, D. C. Goodrich, H. L. Grigsby, Gratia Grove, B. 
A. Hammack, R. M. Harper, J. V. Harvester, Karl Itkin, D. H. Janz, C. p. N- 
Jensen, W. L. Jesse, W. O. Jewell, W. L. Jobanek, C. E. Johnson, K. E. Joye, J’ F. 
Kelly, A. H. Kerr, Jr., А. D. Kirsch, Charlotte Kramer, Claudio Krieghoff, A. 
R. Laney, Jr., J. M. Laudenslager, P. W. Leach, Frank Leis, Millard LesCallett® 
Joseph Lima, Margot Louria, R. A. Lucas, H. S. Lum, W. E. Maloney, E. J. Mans 
mann, Jr., J. L. Mastran, Jean McKinley, J. L. McNeal, C. R. McNutt, J. p. Me 
pherson, G. C. Meyer, W. S. Miller, Sidney Mintz, J. E. Mock, R. E. Moore, W- 
Newton, Jr., H. F. Noble, Jr., D. E. Oppert, Morgan Organt, Ruth Osborn, D. & 
Park, Jr., Theodore Polydoroff, D. H. Pritchard, Robert Raful, R. R. Randall, A. 
L. Riggs, R. M. Roth, T. H. K. Russell, R. E. Sears, E. J. Shaughnessy; K. = 
Shutts, M. J. Slonim, H. L. Smock, W. K. Stahlman, C. J. Stringer, Jr. re 
Sullivan. L. C. Taynton, T. C. Thomas, A. E. Tiemann, T. C. Trippe, Jr», ^ та 
Unger, George Ureke, D. E. Van Tijn, Paul Wakefield, J. К. Wason, W. А 
son, D. J. Weidman, W. G. Wells, Jr., S. R. Westerlund, Robert Wolfe, 
Wood, W. P. Young 

Special Lecturers in the College of General Studies R. D. 
France Brodey, M. J. Brown, H. J. Civiello, P. R. Daniels, Joseph Feith, G. R. 
Ferris, Jr., C. H. McCall, Jr., B. L. Miles, C. A. Murphy, Barbara Nolen, ; 
Reed, B. B. Sibert, Orlando Stallings, Guillermina Supervía, Jeannette Veatch, ° 
P. Verret, M. M. Walter, L. E. White 

Associates N. A. Adams, L. M. Allison, Jr., Julian Bartolini, S. A. Batrawi, 
Beer. Dorothy Brewer, Sandra Brotman, Yvonne Bush, J. N. Chapman, ; 
Chreptak, R. W. Delp, A. B. DePasquale, W. P. DeWitt, Florene DiServi® y É 
Elrod, Je. A. H. Furnia, W. D. Gerhard, J. L. Gibney, Woodrow Harrison, sy, 
Hart, J. F. Hayes, W. P. Henke, Alois Herrmann, E. K. Hertzler, J. D. Kazar, f 
Richard Keshian, F. C. Latham, Lottie Lisle, A. T. Mace, H. A. Macintir® р 
Mason. W. C. Mathews, F. W. Mathewson, Mabel McGrath, R. W. Mendenhe i 
C. Miller, S. C. Mohler, S. A Morgenstein, C. V. Morris, Chester Myslickls jé 
Ney, C. E. Olson, J. S. Orlick, K. H. Peter, A. J. Potts, R. J. Richards, Jr» е M. 
Rose III, Alfonso Sapia-Bosch, Sally Shames, W. R. Shanahan, Boris Shelegs ap 
Soler, T. A. Stanhope, R. B. Stevens, D. E. J. Stewart, J. T. Suter, W. J. Tes 


W. R. Throckmorton, R. H. Walther, D. F. White 


j. Ё 


Beck ey, I raul Benolt, 


Bernard 
Stephen 


COMMITTEES* 
THE DEAN'S COUNCIL 
J. C. Dockeray, A. R. Johnson, R. H. Moore, B. S. Root, B. D. Van Evera, © 
Walther 
сї oí ui 


* The Dean and Assistant Dean are members ex officio of all committees 
t The Dean of Faculties, the Dean and Assistant Dean of the College are mem 


Council 


bers ex 0 


OON The College of General Studies 


COMMITTEE ON UNDERGRADUATE ADMISSION AND 
ADVANCED STANDING 


С. L. Angel (Chairman), R. J. Alexander, W. G. Clubb, J. W. Harkness, L. P. Leg- 


Bette, J. Y. Ruth (ex officio) 


COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES 

G. L. Angel (Chairman), J. W. Brewer, J. C. Dockeray, J. L. Jessup, A. R. Johnson, 

aldo Sommers, J. Y. Ruth (ex officio) 

COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 

R. W, Eller (Chairman), H. G. Detwiler, R. B. Eastin, Florence Mears, F. R. Houser 

ex officio) 

COMMITTEE ON DEVELOPMENT, CURRICULUM, AND PROGRAMS 

B.D, Van Evera (Chairman), J. H. Coberly, R. W. Stephens 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The 
Coll 


e 


College of General Studies was established in 1950. The objectives of the 

ege are to extend the adult education facilities of the University; to introduce 

Xperimenta] procedures in conducting programs of study for mature students; and to 

Provide auxiliary courses not included in formal programs of study, in response to 

à interest, The college includes the Off-Campus Division, the Campus Divi- 
» and the Division of Community Services. 


OFF-CAMPUS DIVISION 


The Off-Cam 
Cers, school 


raining or off. 
ment 


pus Division works closely with personnel administrators, training 
officials, and others interested in developing programs of in-service 
T off-duty education for employees in departments of the Federal Govern- 
service eee, and industry; for people working in the fields of education; and for 
аар зоте! in nearby military installations. Credit and noncredit courses are 
i etional "ad liberal arts field in which there is sufficient demand and for which 
place inr acilities can be made available. These courses meet at the time and 
Year, т convenient for the students enrolled and may begin at any time of the 
Courses tien with Channel 9, WTOP-TV, credit and noncredit television 

Credit sa noncredit radio courses are offered. 
niversity леу be applied toward a degree in any college or school of the 
m pr or ed (1) the student is accepted for degree candidacy in that school 
ере, а d > (2) the course 
dus nd (3) the number 
ot exceed the m 


it 
Courses may be 


s meet the curriculum requirements of the school or col- 
of semester hours earned in the College of General Studies 
aximum allowed in transfer by the school or college concerned. 
transferred to other colleges and universities. 


ADMISSION TO COURSE WORK 


Айт; : Ee . 
da 9n to an off-campus course does not constitute admission to degree candi- 


су ог ре e 

rmissi " — " 

"rta, On to attend classes on campus. 
Simplified е 


Procedure for admission and registration in off-campus courses is con- 


nl 


ағ 
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Transcripts of previous academic 


first meeting of the class. 
hose whose 


in credit courses is restricted to t 
successfully. Degree 


ducted at or prior to the 
work are not required. Registration 
qualifications indicate that they are able to complete the course 

school. or division of the University may take 


by permission ol the dean of 
rses 


students enrolled in any other college, 
College of General Studies only 
In general, off-campus noncredit cou 
rgan 


credit courses in the 


| А 726 
the college, school, or division concerned, 
However, when a course is 0 


are open to any individual interested in enrolling. 
7 restricted 


ized at the request of some particular agency or group, admission may b 
mmended by the sponsoring organization. A limit on the size of 


to the students reco 
he quality of instruction. 


classes may have to be imposed in order to maintain t 


ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


sonable 28 


Application for degree candidacy should be made only if there is a rea j 
require 


surance that the student will be in the area long enough to complete the 
ments. Credits granted by this College for the General Educational Development 
tests and for service schools and correspondence courses ma accepte 
by another institution or bv other schools and colleges of this University. 

The following factors are considered in determining the eligibility of an appl 


v or may not be 


icant: 


study 


the course of 
180“ 


1. The adequacy of previous academic work as preparation for c 
contemplated, including quantity and quality of work and the standing of the !! 
tution in which it was done. 

2. Results of specified tests, when prescribed | 
Admission and Advanced Standing. 

3. The aptitude of the student for the curriculum contemplated. 


: ; i te 
yy the Committee on l ndergradua 


4. The character of the student. ^ 
is sufficient enrollment to pem 
without campus study, tO ез : 
Associate in Secret" 
ography, aní Maste 
Administration: an 


In agencies and service installations where there 
offering the necessary range of courses, it is possible, 
the following degrees: Associate in Arts, Associate in Science, 
ial Administration, Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science in Cart 
of Arts in the fields of Financial Management, Governmental! 
Personnel Management. 

ge of General 


been established by the Colle : 
x ation 


Special Master’s degree programs have 
and Intern®" у. 


Studies in cooperation with the School of G« 
Affairs for the students and faculty of the Army War College, С: 
Pennsylvania; the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Fort McNair, 
D. C.: the National War College, Fort McNair, Washington, D. C.; Ai 
Center. Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama; and the Naval War College: + 
degrees of Master of Arts in 
Administ 


ernment, Business, 


Rhode Island. These programs lead to the 
tional Affairs, Master of International Affairs, Master of Business 
and Master of Public Administration. 


CAMPUS DIVISION 
grounds 
adults with unusual backer ats! 
Division’s experi nt. 
achieve 
egistral! 


The Campus Division is designed for promising 


who merit the individual consideration made possible by this 
| evaluation of 


approach to admission, advanced standing, curricula, an 
ler to limit г 


The criteria of eligibility for admission are stringent in or 


(1) adults well qualified to undertake college work but lacking certain academic re- 
quirements for admission to other degree-granting schools and colleges of the Uni- 
Versity and (2) adults who, through work experience, have gained broad knowledge 
and high competency in some area of learning. This knowledge may be validated 
Y Special examination to gain advanced standing toward a degree. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


he applicant must meet the following requirements: 


l. He must be an adult who has achieved outstanding success in his vocation. 
the ш һауе completed, with the grade of at least C+, 12 semester hours in 
las com Pts Division or the Division of University Students. The student who 
К... pleted a substantial amount of college work elsewhere with excellent grades 
Ў у apply for admission to degree candidacy after 6 semester hours at The George 
ashington University. E 
* must present valid reasons for selecting degree candidacy in the Campus 


n of the College of General Studies rather than in another school or college 
© University, 


ivisio 
of t 


i ¢ must enroll for at least two courses a semester on Campus. Full-time study 
: encouraged, 


DEGREES 


and pa Campus Division offers programs. leading to the degrees of Associate in Arts 
е Schoo! a’ = Arts. In cooperation with Columbian College of Arts and Sciences; 
Affairs: inc ‘ducation; and the School of Government, Business, and International 
achelor 2 rum Division makes available programs leading to the degree of 
jectmatter E with majors in the liberal arts and sciences, and in various sub- 
Satisfy the € - sin education and government. Students selecting these majors must 
ет as a e requisite course requirements prior to admission to candidacy or take 
Itional work after being admitted. 


ARMED FORCES SECTION 
i The Armed Forces Se 
ited копле] who wish 
x time under milit 


ction of the Campus Division was established for those serv- 
to study full time at the University and who have only a lim- 
nts register f ary orders in which to complete their programs of study. Such 
Main tides 8 a campus courses through the College of General Studies and re- 
may е, administrative and academic control. By permission of the Dean 
i itary Бы їп appropriate courses in the Off-Campus Division. - 
Pus Divis; id naval personnel are eligible for admission to this section of the Cam- 
۴ ton if they meet the following requirements: 
ecified peP icant must be in attendance under official orders which give him a 
2 x to finish his degree requirements. : 
fied in his р Prove that the degree requirements can be completed іп the time speci- 
this College, ers only by taking advantage of the advanced standing provisions of 


a position to enroll for full-time study. 
oro апветепів with the Department of the Navy, a naval section of the 
as Шы ces Section has been established. Such personnel attend the University 


ne s i ; А . 
tudents, ordinarily for five semesters, 


The Colleges, Schools, and Divisions 


PROVISIONS FOR SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
United States Air 


The Air Force Advanced Management Program sponsored by the 
lvanced man- 


Force Institute of Technology, provides 50 semester hours of work in ac 
agement and supporting fields through the educational facilities of the School of Gov- 
ernment, Business, and International Affairs for a selected group of Air Force offi 
cers. Those who qualify by a combination of academic background and the satisfac 
tory completion of this program can be awarded a Bachelor’s degree by the College 
of General Studies. Those with Bachelor's degrees can take these courses for grat 
uate credit to be applied toward the degree of Master of Arts. 

Alumni of the Army War College; the Industrial College of the Armed Forces; the 
National War College: the Air University Center; and the Naval War College who 
were unable to complete the requirements for the degrees of Master of Arts in Inter 
national Affairs. Master of International Affairs, Master of Business Administration 
and Master of Public Administration while stationed at these military installations 
may enroll in the Armed Forces Section to complete the requirements for these de 
grees. 

REGULATIONS 

Students in the Campus Division of the College of General Studies are subject bee 
and are expected to familiarize themselves with the regulations of the UniversuY 
stated on pages 18-34 and 52-58, as modified in the separate catalogue of the College 
of General Studies. 


DIVISION OF COMMUNITY SERVICES 


This Division was organized to provide needed auxiliary educational services and 
to promote programs designed to supplement the formal educational offerings of the 
University. 

Noncredit courses in a wide variety of subject fields are set up at the 
any interested group. There are no entrance requirements. The length of eac 
is determined by the wishes of the sponsoring group and the nature of the su 
be studied. 


request of 
h course 
pject to 


READING CLINIC 
d cor 


The George Washington University Reading Clinic offers both diagnostic an for 


iva ur E e " un ^ А 2 ps 
rective work for small groups or individuals and reading improvement technique 
eds W el 


180.) 


small classes. All courses are designed to meet particular individual ne 
on a remedial basis or for accelerated reading comprehension. (See page 


FEES 
ated in the 


The tuition fees for off-campus credit courses and campus courses аге 8! 
it cou 


College of General Studies separate catalogue. The tuition fees for noncred 
are determined by the length and nature of the course. the 
: Fees for noncredit courses and eight-week credit courses are payable in Ш а dit 
first meeting of the course. By special arrangement, payments for fifteen-wee : 
courses may be made in three equal installments. 

For complete information concerning the College of General Studies, see oS 
arate catalogue which is available upon request to the College of General St 
706 Twentieth Street NW. 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS * 


LG. Allee, Jr., Dean; Elizabeth Wright, Assistant Dean 


THE DEAN'S COUNCILt 
I. B. Hansen, F. E. Johnston, R. D. Kennedy 
GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 
The Division of 


University Students was established in 1930. In this Division are 


red students who wish to undertake university courses for credit either here or 
Sewhere or as auditors, but who are not at this time working toward degrees in this 
Niversity, 

REGULATIONS 


Regulations с 
Pages 19... 


oncerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are stated on 
34; other University regulations, on pages 52-58. 


PROBATION 
A Stude 


bation, nt must maintain a quality-point index of at least 2.00, or be placed on pro- 


He remains on probation as long as his index is below 2.00. 


SUSPENSION 
A student Whose index falls below 1.50 is subject to suspension. 
Student Suspended for px 


calendar vear. 
admitted, 


oor scholarship may apply for readmission after an in- 
A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will 


TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 
University student” 


h may be transferred, at his request, to another college or 
the 


University only upon complying with the regulations of the specific col- 
With ol to which he wishes to transfer. The student should familiarize himself 
gulations printed in the 

› amount 

- ations re 
tion requir 
gree. 


University CATALOGUE concerning admission, resi- 
and quality of work. He should also specifically note the University 
garding transfers within the | niversity on page 54, and regarding grad- 
“ments on pages 55-56, and observe that when a student transfers into 
Branting school or CO 
apply ir pm graduation requirements, but also such special requirements as may 
е 5 Particular curriculum. 
a? The Daag of Administrative Officers is for 1962-63 4 
uncil, vues, the Dean and the Assistant Dean of the Division are members ex officio of 


llege, to be eligible for a degree he must meet not only 
8 { g ) 
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DIVISION OF AIR SCIENCE 


E. M. Wall, Director 


MILITARY SERVICE DELAY AND AIR FORCE ROTC ADVANCED 
COURSE SELECTION В‹ )JARD* 

J. L. Gagnier (Chairman), G. M. Koehl, C. D. Linton, M. A. Mason, L. M. Garrell 
(Recorder) 
The Mission of the Air Force ROTC is to develop in selected college 
gnated civilian educationa 
ir progre 
ed office? 


students 
p. . . £ stl- 
through a permanent program of instruction at desi | ins 
tutions, those qualities of leadership and other attributes essential to the 


sive advancement to positions of increasing responsibility as commission 


in the United States Air Force. 


PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES ‹ JF AIR FORCE ROTC 
To select and motivate cadets to serve as career Air Force officers in fields a5 вре 
cifically required by the United States Air Force. 

To develop in cadets by precept, example, and partic ipation the 
acter, personality, and attitudes essential for leadership. 
1 understanding of, the Aii Foret 


^ ~. ar 
attributes of ch 


To develop in cadets an interest in, an 2 missio 
organization, operations, problems, and techniques. ral 
To provide that military education and training which will give cadets 2 gem 
background and sound foundation on which to build an officer career. , the 

To select and motivate cadets for career fields as specifically required by 


United States Air Force. 


Є NEFITS 
COURSE OF STUDY, ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS, BENE! n 
"P ^^ vears and 
ıe first two pe yeu" 


the 


he program is divided into the basic course covering th 
year, summer training unit, < 


ee pages 189 90. 


advanced course covering the junior 
For a description of Air Science courses, $ 
еп to all men studen 
lates for Bac 


4 
ast 1 

ts who are at we 
helor's de£ 


Enrollment in the basic course is 0} 
romê 


years of age, physically fit, ol good character, and ( indic 
rship Laboratory course. 


Women students may enroll in the basi Leade 
ment 


in Leadership Laboratory satisfies the physical education require 
and women. 


Enrollment in the advanced course is on a selective 
basic course. 


basis from among the ad 
Cadets 1" m 
;overnment totaling s aim 
During the period of summ text 

ing. cadets receive $75 a month, food, lodging, and tr ıvel expense. Unifor i 
of the pivision are ше? 


qualified cadets who have successfully completed the 
vanced course receive subsistence allowances from the ‘ 


mately $500, which is exempt from income tax. 


* The President of the University, the Dean ol Faculties, and the Director 


bers ex officio of this Board 


Selection Board is for the academic year 1962-65 
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books, and training 


materials are provided for all Air Science courses at no expense 
to the cadet. 


Cadet candidates for pilot training are afforded an opportunity to take 35 hours of 
Ying instruction at government expense. Flying instruction is given at an FAA ap- 
Proved school and is creditable toward a private pilot's certificate. 


MILITARY SERVICE DELAY 
Deferme 


nt from induction under the Selective Service Act of 195] may be granted 
lo selected 


cadets within the authorized quotas. 


STUDENT HONORARY MILITARY SOCIETIES 
: The Arnold A 
9rce ROTC cad 


ir Society.—A national honorary military society of qualified Air 
ets established to further the mission, traditions, and concept of the 


zenshi з Air Force as a means of national defense, to promote American citi- 
'P, and to create a close 
ROT 


and more rewarding relationship among the Air Force 
cadets, 


. The national organization founded in 1947, was named in honor of 
* General of the Air Force Henry Harley Arnold. The local squadron estab- 
of St by 1952, was named in honor of General Carl Spaatz (retired), the first Chief 
ait of the United States Air Force. All Air Force ROTC cadets who meet the 
alifications are eligible for election to membership. Members are au- 
p " wear a blue and gold auguilette and ribbon on their cadet uniforms. 
ershing Rifles.—A national honorary military society founded in 1894 by Lieu- 


te 
ы (later General of the Armies) John Joseph Pershing. Its purpose is to en- 
Бе, preserve, and 
“American citize 
Priate 


develop the highest ideals of the military profession, promote 
nship, create a closer and more efficient relationship, and provide ap- 
recognition of a high degree of cadet achievement. Only basic ROTC 
ible for election to membership. Members are authorized to wear a 
and ribbon on their cadet uniforms. 


WOMEN'S ACTIVITIES 


Fly 
yu , a А : Р 
ому Sponsors, A local women's honorary organization established in 1952 to 
4 Ir Force ROTC activities, 
"gel F 


ship Labo, Рог моте 


п who wish to participate with the men in the Leader- 
MOry, Attractive 


uniforms are supplied free of charge. 


milio; Students in the Division of Air Science are subject to and are expected 
5% me mselves with the University regulations stated on pages 18-34 and 
E lations of the college, school, or division in which enrolled; and the 
пад of the United States Air Force pertaining to Air Force ROTC cadets. 


со М ә 
Pies of Cadet Regulations are issued upon enrollment. 
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TO 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


C. W. Cole, Dean* 
THE DEAN'S CX JUNCIL*t 
C. R. Naeser, B. S. Root 


C. D. Benson, W. G. Clubb, R. H. Davison, D. C. Kline, 
Colum 


During the summer of 1963, courses are offered from the curricula of the 
bian College of Arts and Sciences; the School of Pharmacy; and the School of Gov: 
Business, and International Affairs during eight weeks of the regular Sum 
Courses from the curricula of the Law School are offered in two si 
ses from the School of Education are offered as follows: 


sed of three blocks of three-week da 


emment, 
mer Sessions. 
week terms. The cour 
nine-week session compo 
six-week daytime and evening session. 


lete statement concerning summer-term v 


vtime courses, am 


` Р z as TOTIS 
For a comp vork, see the Summer Sessio 


catalogue. 


ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 


HEALTH SERVICES* 


University Physicians R. B. Castell (Director), H. L. Pugh; l niversit 
Dean, Jr.; Associate University Physicians Alfred Brigulio, Margaret t " 
Cox ( Eye), R. F. Dyer, R. H. Harmon, H. O. House ( Nose and Throat); / 


University Surgeon J. B. Harrell; Nurse Anne Hoffman 


y Surgeon B. 
‘allan, ™, 
soc 


The Health Services Staff assists students with their medical nee 
treatment, by proper referral when necessary, and by cooperation with 0 
and health consultations there 18, ОП the €? i 
9 A.M. to 5 P.M., Monday through Friday: Ja ce 
and nurse in atten“ nigh! 


0 
агре. wer 
in char í the Univ 


sicians. For medical emergencies 
a Student Health Clinic open from 


the academic year and Summer Sessions, wit 
with a graduate nurse 


h physician 


There is also a rest room for women, 


and week-end emergencies, students may go to the emergency room € he He 
sity Hospital for treatment. The basic fee for this visit will be paid by "^ his 87 | 
Services, and all other charges will be the responsibility of the student. 
rangement is for emergency care only. ho are ap” 
Medical privileges include: (1) physical examination of all students "illness py? 
plicants for courses in Physical Education; (2) three visits in any one * А 
» 
s For the academic year 1962-63 ficio of the р 
t The Dean of Faculties and the Dean of the Summer Sessions are members €x € 
st fails 10 ap! 


Council der 
$ A charge for a spec ial physical examination 15 made by the University if a stu 


for a physical examination during the period set for this purpose 


(178) 
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Member of the Health Services Staff, office or residence (District of Columbia); (3) 
ospitalization, including board and nursing, in the University Hospital for not more 
ап one week during any twelve-month period—the necessity to be determined by 

the Director of Health Services.* All additional hospital charges for operating room, 


anesthetics, laboratory, X-ray, medications, or any special services must be paid by 
the student. 


Expenses incurred for examinations and treatment by specialists, such 
as eye re 


fraction and provision of glasses; orthopedic examinations and application 

9! cast or other appliance; laboratory and X-ray work; and surgical operations must 
Paid by the student. 

Is medical benefit applies only to illness or disability incurred while currently 


enrolled in the University. It does not apply to illness or disability incurred be- 
tween the last d 


ay of examinations for a semester or summer session and completion 
Of registration f 


or the next semester or summer session. 
* student is allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and nurses of his 
Own choice, but when he does so he will be responsible for the fees charged. 
ules: (1) The Director of Health Services is empowered to limit or deny the 
medical benefits where, in his discretion, a student has, by his misconduct or breach 
: the rules of the University, made himself ineligible; (2) the Director of Health 
^ - has authority to determine the necessity and length of hospitalization; (3) a 
M n currently enrolled or one who has severed his connection with the L “4 
etie Le ineligible for medical benefits; (4) a student intending to train for an ath- 
E A 18 required to pass a thorough examination at the beginning of each se- 
; (5) hospitalization is not available to those students availing themselves of 
ospitalization coverage for the same illness. 
mura) niversity is not responsible for injuries received in intercollegiate or intra- 
Games, or in any of the activities of the physical education departments. 


VETERANS EDUCATION 


Pa 
" Vernon Bissell, РЬ] та Director 


e нше! of the Office of the Dean of Men, Building Q, 2029 H Street NW., 
Iniversity ^ i to veterans and war orphans and ina liaison capacity between the 
cerning ж I the Veterans Administration. This ( Mice should be consulted con- 
tification, “cational benefits before applying to the Veterans Administration for ce : 
treet NW W Veterans Administration is on Constitution Avenue at Twentieth 
Stude - ashington 25 D.C, 
Nts 


eligible under one of the state laws should also contact this Office. 
х PUBLIC LAW 634 (W 
A child 
active w ; isease or injury incurred or aggravated while 

e duty in the Armed Forces during World War I. World War II, or the Ko- 
à Onflict m 


ay be eligible for educational assistance under this Act, if certain age 


ar Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act 


à person who died of a d 


-Ments are met. 
$ guardi 


In the case of a child who has not reached the age of major- 


àn must make application for him to the Veterans Administration. 


PUBLIC LAW 190 


he ed (World War II GI Bill Extension 

> educations 
pt for el benefits for World War II veterans terminated July 25, 1956, ex- 
og Ons eligible under 


special enlistment provision. 
R і 
BU t eu 


і 
n 


RM" 8 ый hac Tm nm 


{dministrative Units 


PUBLIC LAW 550 (Korean GI Bill) 
1950 and 


ion within 


ion or Jam 


; А 9 
in service betw een J une = 


veteran must have been 
and have begun his educat 


To be eligible, a 
1955, no longer be on active duty, 


January 31, 
Such students have eig 


three years after separat 
1965, whichever 1s earlier, 


fits to the Veterans Administ 
he veterans adviser 


ion. ht years from separat 
to use their benefits. P 
in E „arly 85 

ration should be made as € arly + 
Office 


uary 31, 
trom the 


Application for bene 
possible; V.A. approval should be F 
of the Dean of Men during the registratior 


resented to t 


1 procedure. 


(Vocational Rehabilitation ) 


: 1 у 
jlitation under either Law should арр 1 

bjec t sixt} 
ung орјех‹ tives 


PUBLIC LAWS 16 AND 894 


lesir ing vocational rehal 


»roval of their trair at leas 


Disabled veterans « 


to the Veterans Administration tor ap} 


days prior to registration. 


COMMUNITY AND UNIVERSITY SERVICES 


THE READING CLINIC 


Mary Coleman, Director 


| Street NW., offers individual diagnostic * ore 
In addition * 


The Reading Clinic, 2018 
lary, and adult. 


services for all levels: primary, elementary, ѕесоп‹ sult 1 
е м D z 1 t 
cial reading improvement classes are conduc ted on the high st hool and adu К ance 
= nin 
les psy nologi al tests; vision, hearing, and dor б 
ед апі 


A complete diagnosis inclu 
a reading and spelling 


teat 
tests. 


| | 
parents or the individual. Р 
| ‚ offered ио 
[ „° ý 


tests; and the variou Results are interpret 


ten report is presented in conference with 


| 
ше 


The spet ial reading ‹ lasses tor high school 
out the year at stated intervals. Emphasis 18 placed on improv ment 01 „40 
i 1 1 Py е, ‘ 
speed, comprehension, and study 8 Machines su h as the tat histoscol ‚510 
x 4 a npr 
celerator, and controlled ге ıder are also used tor incre sing Spet d of com] "T 
on 
è ' à | instructio 5 
Fees.—The tee tor individual diagnosis 18 999; for individual 11 u al groth 
| ‘ | | { ation mM gmat? © gl 
lesson; for semi-individu 11 instruction, $4 a lesson; for instruct jyane E 
i r le in аб“ 
with common reading difficulties, $3.25 a lesson All fees are payable І 
the Office of the Cashier. 
[HE SPEECH CLINIC 
C. W. Pettit, Director i dias 
€ : 
| ыг ; t Wes oilers 
The Speech Clinic, Lisner Auditoriu 0 Twenty-nrsi Street jifficul e | 
1 “э л : och € У né 
nostic and corrective work tor СШ dren and adults with such spe“ t, vo e? 
i i ۳ cent, 
stuttering, sping cleit palate cerebral pa \ aphasia foreign at 
articulatory problems. ү, 
J st he 
i : 1: vidual MP. w 
Fees— There 15 no charge for the diagnosis. [he fee 101 in ivid i (hice 
Fees are рау able а um 


$7 an hour; for group instruc tion, $4 an hour. 


Community and University Services 


THE TESTING AND COUNSELING CENTER 
E. L. Phillips, Director 


The Testing and Counseling Center, 718 Twenty-first Street NW., offers services 
Which are available primarily to students enrolled in the University, and secondarily 
to high school students and to adults of the community. 

, The services are designed to assist individuals in the evaluation of their educa- 
tional and vocational protentialities and objectives, diagnose academic difficulties, 
Provide educational and vocational literature and information, and refer individuals 
to qualified agencies for assistance with problems not handled by the Center. 

he Center provides special testing services including: diagnostic tests prescribed by 
School of Engineering and Applied Science, admissions tests for the University 
and for other selected educational institutions, and tests for business and industry. 


the 


Fees.—For students who are currently registered as degree candidates in the Uni- 
versity, the fee is $10; for students currently enrolled in the University but not as de- 
Bree candidates, the fee is $40; for graduates of the University, $40; for community 
үсү $65. Fees for specialized testing are dependent upon the services involved. 
АЦ fe 


"6$ are payable at the Office of the Center. 


STUDENT LIFE 


4 


CR fi Жр»: | i i i 
ae University maintains eight attractively furnished residence halls for full-time 
e ч " A " 
nts. Meals are served at the Student Union. 


ho Women students under twenty-one years of age and enrolled for twelve or more 


urs ` 1 ( 

Ing the academic work during the fall or spring semester or six or more hours dur- 

ne у тег Sessions are required to live in the University residence halls or at 
ү 2 : ‚ - 

Of the ith their parents. Upon written approval of their parents and the permission 


Dean of Women, 


freshm: > ' > with immediate relatives and up- 
Perclasg freshman women may live with immediate relati 1 uj 


Women may live 


x : . . " m 
with contemporaries oi their parents. Under no circum- 
ay a wom 


Program li an student under twenty-one years of age taking a full academic 
Adm; Ive in an apartment with her contemporaries. 

Plica mission to the 

ee for a room 

Year Or the Spring 

: ы ч Р 1 n 

I5 requir 1 deposit of $100, which is credited toward the fall semester room charge, 
А ce . 4 p 

Prior © If notice of withdrawal or cancellation of room reservation is received 

to June aa " 


University does not include а room reservation. А separate ap- 
should be made well in advance (for the fall semester by May 
semester by January first). Rooms are leased for the academic 


Advance | 1, $50 of the deposit will be refunded. Room rentals are payable in 
ү ` и я 

follows the semester, Room charges for the academic year 1963-64 are as 

Use I ACADEMIC YEAR 
Ida ( TALLs FOR Men: Double Triple 
ohn iney Adams Hall $350 

^ Cal 

James C lhoun Hall $400 350 


elling Hall (Limited space available) 320 


— 
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RESDENCE HALLS FOR WOMEN: Double 
William H. Crawford Hall $450 
Devens Hall 8535 405 

Hancock Hall 535 105 

Dolley Madison Hall 450 

Hattie M. Strong Hall 535 450 
may be obtained from 


Forms for applications, together with detailed information, 
Dean of Women, Woodhull House, 2033 C Street NW., or the Dean of Men 
9029 H Street NW. 

all off-campus housing near he University may be 


The reservation ol 


the 
Building Q, 


Information concerning 


tained at the Office of the Dean of Men. 


must be made by students. 


STUDENT UNION 
student life. 


G Street NW., is the center tor 


The Student Union, 2125 
cafeteria on the first floor to the reading room on the fourth floor, 1 > к: t 
a - ә 0 
to meet the students need for meals, study, recreation, ind activities. In addition f 
- > در‎ Y are 10 
the recreation lounge and social lounge the Student Union provides отсе spact 
the Student Count il and for the other major st ide nt organiz \ 10015. ion 
The Student Activities Office, also 1n the Student Union, has av 11] ible informati 
concerning the student organizations and « impu events. 
HEALTH SERVICES 
For details see “He alti Services”, pagi 9. 
RELIGIOUS LIFE 
, of 15 
The University recognizes he contribution that religion makes to the lite nso 
1 7 i 0 ч 
ents and encourage hem to parti eu € rious ri rious Or шай and 
: ips 99. 
4r own choice Catholic, Jew | Pre tant bodies sponsor thes grouf ol 
: : і sé 
form a link between the l iver v an e re ( ol unity. he dvi 
the I ous orga ons are rilable уг cot ї 
UNIVERSITY ! HAPEI he 
I { vorship for ! 
| | os v 9.]0 ° 
" k from ^^ tive 
і ‹ ( ( ( 
sentit 
2:30 0 1906 H Stree NV Ami - ars repr сой? 
І V I D ( ‘ ү lable 10° 
cor ice 
ГНЕ PLACEMENT OFFICE d 
n 
ants ? 
| 0 14 Nî e to tude! псе 
I 1 LG Su NM provide as anit The 0! 
пі seel z Í jart-time, t orary, or pi ‹ nploymen! одай 
ily anc natio t 
I istry ol positior iva r 1 many heids both loca! Ur 
е eters 
nd refers qualined app ints for consideratio The UICC ıdmın! с ni rs and 
Campus Indust ind G ‚ Interview Program for 5 
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graduate students, in which well over 150 private companies, as well as certain gov- 
*rnment agencies, participate. This program offers outstanding employment oppor- 
Unities to persons seeking career positions. 


Students and alumni interested in placement are asked to register in person at the 


lee and to select from written descriptions of current openings positions for which 
they wish referral. Those interested in planning careers are invited to study the in- 
9rmation on с 
Which are on ‹ 
ices of the Co 
guidance, 


areer fields and the brochures of business, industry, and government, 
lisplay in advance of campus visits by recruiting officers. The serv- 
unseling Center are available to students and alumni wishing career 


„е Placement Office is open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., Monday through 
riday, 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 
i International I 
181 countries, A series of teas, dances, and other forms of entertainment, and the 


Use o . 
in f club rooms and lounge enable students to become acquainted and feel at home 
the University, 


louse, 2110 С Street NW., is the social center for students from for- 


len. International Students! Society welcomes as members students from other 
$ 7 . : 
as well as North American students. 

е Adviser t 


lis : © Students from Foreign Countries, whose office is in International 
Se, is availa} 


ble for advice and guidance. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


| us University m 
5 Buidance of 

E Ctivities, socia] 

ng Concerning pe 


aintains the offices of the Dean of Men and the Dean of Women, 
students in all nonacademic phases of student life, such as stu- 
life, and housing. The deans are available for individual coun- 
rsonal adjustment to university life. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 
STUDENT COUNOIL 


lieves in encouraging the development of a sense of civic respon- 
sistent w: э һу delegating to them such authority in student activities as 
the Jnive with established policy and regulations. To this end, the organization of 
of Men TSity includes the Student Council, which, under the guidance of the Dean 


and De. , : ert 
* Student Dean of Women, is responsible for the conduct of all student activities. 
| ^ounci] is elected annually by the student body. 


n COMMITTEE on STUDENT LIFE 

е “ 

r oars on Student Life has the power to review the acts of all student or- 

& эһ Policy “ty the Student Council, and set aside acts that are contrary to es 

6 18 given auth d regulations of the 1 niversity or the Committee. This Commit- 

"Banization on aan lo approve or disapprove the establishment of any proposed 
8, 


Student Life 


ELIGIBILITY FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
Any student registered in the University is eligible to participate in nonathletic 
student activities of the University; however, a student having a scholastic average of 


less than 2.00 is not eligible to be: 


1. A member of the Band, Dance Production groups, Enosinian Debate Society’ 
Glee Club, Cheerleaders, Student Council, Religious Council, Panhellenic Coun- 
cil, Interfraternity Council, Engineers’ Council, Student Life Committee, Adams 
Hall Council, Calhoun Hall Council, Crawford Hall Council, Devens Hall Coun- 
cil, Hancock Hall Council, Madison Hall Council, Strong Hall Council, Welling 
Hall Council, or any publications staff. 

2. An officer, permanent committee chairman, or member of the executive 


“. 


board 


of any activity. 
"т . . Р . " . * , 2 er 
The rules and policies of the Southern Conference govern participation 1n inter 


collegiate athletics. 


The control and administration of all student activities are outlined in a 8 para 


bulletin called “Rules and Regulations Governing Student Activities.” 


SPORTS 


The University is a member of the Southern Conference and the National e: 
legiate Athletic Association. Its teams participate in intercollegiate contests in foo 
ball, basketball, baseball, tennis, golf, rifle, sailing, and crew. -4 

The University maintains a complete program of intramural sports for both mé 


T , o 4 +) The Won 
and women. The men’s program is conducted by the Intramural Council. The W A 
en’s Athletic Association and Intersorority Athletic Board cooperate with the def 5 
and inform 


ment of Physical Education in conducting the women’s intramural 49 
: . . . . 20 
extra-mural sports program in tennis, hockey, basketball, rifle, swimming, golf, 
ing, and badminton. е 
Club- 


* *.* . ZI . * › " y 
Other sports activities are included in the Sailing Association and the Rowing 


PERFORMING ARTS 


‚ à n follow” 

Students may participate in dance, drama, forensics, and musi through the ik 

і A ; i ^) anc 

ing organizations: Dance Production Groups I. II, III (Modern Dance) "U river 

Dance: Enosinian Debating Society; Folk Singers Club; University Players: n 
угай 


sity Glee Club: and University Orchestra. Each of these groups presents pros 
during the academic vear. 


With the cooperation of the Curator of Art, an annual stuc 


"TE PIO 
lent art exhibit is F 
sented. 
ANNUAL EVENTS 1 
Y 1" а | ; Ё 
Colonial Program.—The Student Council sponsors a variety of programs tc 
all students are invited. я 
Production Group? 


Recreation Program.—The Student Council and the Dance 
all students: 


range dances—square, folk, and social—at frequent intervals for 
Concert Program.—The Student Council sponsors a concert eac 


well known entertainers perform. 
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Orchestra Series.—The University Orchestra offe 
the academic year. 
omecoming.—Scheduled 
Primary festive 
Omecoming 


rs a series of concerts throughout 


about the middle of the fall semeste 
period of the school year. 
: show, the homecoming football 
ее in Life Program.—Special emph 
. porary society in this program of 
Uis Sponsored by the University Chapel. 
oliday Season. — The 


r, Homecoming is 
the 


It includes the annual Pep Rally and 
game, and the homecoming dance, 

asis is given to the place of religion in 
events during the fall and spring semesters. 


к University traditionally greets the holiday season with ap- 
Propriate ceremonies including the lighting of the Christmas tree, the singing of 
-Ande['s Messiah, and the observance of a special Christmas service at the Univer- 
Sity Chapel, 


: May Day, 
ties, Mort 
mem ers, 


This is the traditional time 


for the award of honors in student activi- 
ar Board and Omicron De 


lta Kappa announce and present their new 


i The Colonial Cruise. 
pring, Students, 
etic Contests, 


—An afternoon and evening 


cruise on the Potomac in the late 
alumni, and faculty picnic, d 


ance, and engage in games and ath- 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


HONOR SOCIETIES 
Phi Beta 


Capacity на Карра.—А national һопог socie 
student s employed in the field of liber 
Pi in - 10 are candidates for the 

: -olumbian Co 
^ scholarly 


7 toa numbe 
r 
the Facult 


ty recognizing “outstanding intellectual 
al arts and sciences. Senior and junior 
degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Sci- 
llege and who have shown broad cultural interes 
achievement, high character, general promise. 


not exceeding 15 per cent of a class, be elect 
Y members of the 


Alpha Chapter of the District of ( 
national scientific honor society, 

vestigation in science 
Sciences are eligible 
>d ability in 


ts, distin- 
, and scholarly ideals 
ed to membership by 
olumbia. 

the purpose of which is to encour- 
pure and applied, Outstanding g 


graduate stu- 
for full membership, and undergraduates who have 
research may be 


elected to associate membership. 


SITES od 
esc 7 V» 
| "lapian Society — An honora 
Pha K 


ry premedical fraternity. 
appa Delt 


4.— A national sociology society. 
"lta. À national fr. 
х апа attainment, 
10 ai Ae : 
Al attain a scholastic 


р 
Alpha mega Alpha, А national honor medical society. 
ya ; : Dsilon,— A home « 


aternity established to encour 
membership in whic 
average of at least 3.50. 


age and reward 
ту "Olarshi 
Women p 


h is limited to those freshman 


"conomics fraternity, 
Delph: ational Air Force ROTC socie 
Delta E n Intersorority society. 
lym А У A " 
Cate pm Клод national forensic society. 


lota Si €Y.—An intrafraternity society, 
ma P; i < : 
Sma Рід national che 


ty for advanced cadets. 


mical society for women. 


а کک‎ a 


— 


——— 


1 


к „т-н 
ET 2 


A аа. 


Кез 


a 


EE سے‎ с ш 
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Howard Kane-A.F.A. King Obstetrical Society. The fifteen students in the third 
and fourth year classes who maintain the highest grades in their work in obstetrics 
and gynecology are eligible for membership. 

Mortar Board.—A national society for senior college women, stressing leadership. 
scholarship, and service. 

Omicron Delta Kappa.—A national fraternity emphasizing leadership in extracur 
ricular activities. 

Order of Scarlet.—A service honorary society for sophomore and junior men. 

Order of the Coif.—A national legal society, the purpose of which is to foster # 
spirit of careful study and to mark in a fitting manner those who have attained 8 
high grade of scholarship. Members are elected each year from the highest 10 per 
cent of the graduating class of the Law School. 

Pershing Rifles.—A national Air Force ROTC society for basic cadets. 

Phi Epsilon Phi.—A national botany fraternity. 

Phi Eta Sigma.—A national fraternity, established to encourage 
scholarship and attainment, membership in which is limited to those 


and reward high 
freshman me? 
who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50. 

Phi Sigma Tau.—A national philosophy honor society. 

Pi Delta Epsilon.—A national collegiate journalism fraternity. 

Pi Epsilon Delta—A national drama honorary fraternity. 

Pi Gamma Mu.—A national social-science society. 

Psi Chi.—9A national psychology fraternity. 

Rho Chi Society.—A national pharmaceutical society. 

Sigma Alpha Eta.—A national speech and hearing fraternity. 

Sigma Pi Sigma.—A national physics fraternity. : 

Sigma Tau.—A national engineering fraternity, the purpose of which is to reco 
nize scholarship and professional attainment. 

Smith-Reed-Russell Society.—A scholastic society in the School of Medicine. э 
dents of the third and fourth years who maintain a quality-point index of 3 


higher are eligible for associate membership. 


«& 3 . i Р 

Tassels.—A service honorary society tor sophomore women. 

Tau Beta Pi.—A national engineering honorary fraternity. T 
] , ө p sect 0 

William Beaumont Medical Society —A society founded with the object 


: x : 7:3 : vestigation 
couraging and stimulating medical students in work of individual investiga! 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS ) 

сз), 
Alpha Chi Sigma (chemistry), Alpha Kappa Psi (commerce and econon ti 
„f Electrical Engineer dent 
tute of Radio Engineers (student chapter), American Medical Association д hat 
branch), American Medical Women’s Association (student branch), American stt 
maceutical Association (student branch), American Society of Civil Engineer soci 
dent chapter), American Society of Mechanical Engineers (student chapter? (аж), 
ation for Hospital Administration, Delta Theta Phi (law), Kappa Beta 21, M 
Kappa Epsilon (pharmacy), Kappa Psi (pharmacy), Student Nationa! , 
sociation, Nu Sigma Nu (medicine), Phi Alpha Delta (law), Phi Chi (m 


Alpha Zeta Omega (pharmacy), American Institute « 
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Phi Delta Delta (law), Phi Delta Epsilon (medicine), Phi Delta ( 
J Delta Kappa (education), Phi Delta I 
lety for the 

neering), 


;amma (graduate), 
hi (law), Pi Lambda Theta (education), 
Advancement of Management (student chapter), Theta Tau (engi- 


SOCIAL FRATERNITIES 
Sigma Chi, Kappa Sigma, Phi Sigma Kappa, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Sigma Phi 
роп, Phi Sigma Delta, Sigma Nu, Tau Kappa Epsilon, Pi Kappa Alpha, Tau 
Psilon Phi, Alpha Epsilon Pi, Delta Tau Delta. 


SOCIAL SORORITIES 


H Beta Phi, Chi Omega, Sigma Kappa, Alpha Delta Pi, Delta Zeta, Kappa Delta, 
Ippo gma Sigma, Zeta Tau Alpha, Kappa Kappa Gamma, Delta Gamma, Kappa 
Pha Theta, Alpha Epsilon Phi, Sigma Delta Tau. 


DEPARTMENTAL CLUBS 
Case Club, El Club Español, Engineers’ Council, 
M I Economics Club, I 
n 13 Physical E 
ussian Club, 
"SSociation. 


Enosinian Debating Society, 
е Cercle Français, Lester Е. Ward Socio 
ducation Club, Pharmacy Council, 
Sigma Delta Pi (Spanish), Student Bar 


logical Society, 
Phi Sigma Tau (philosophy J, 
Association, Women’s Athletic 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


Chit Student Union, B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, 

ion, ao nce Organization, Eastern Orthodox Club, 

Fellows} "шап Club, Student Christian I ellowship, 

tives PP, Wesley Foundation, and 
8 of a] 


Canterbury Association, 
Lutheran Student Associa- 
Unitarian Club, United Christian 


pw : : 
a Religious Council comprised of representa- 
religious organizations, 


4 STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 

Amicus „м "e Я н 
er sity, м Curiae (Law School publication), The Cherry Tree (the annual), The Uni- 
ес m tchet (weekly newspaper), The George W ashington Law Review, Mechel. 
Potom Sineers publication). The Percolator ( 


pharmaceutical publication), The 


тас (|; 
llerary j 1: ! r 4 
boo}. ( lerary Speculum (medical annual), The Student Hand- 
. I 


magazine), The 


OTHER ORG ANIZATIONS 


Alpha Theta Nu (sch 
un] frie Cheerleaders, Chess Clul 

Нар : Oundation, 
. Council, Interfr 
s Society, 


dams Hall Council, 


olarship winners), Big Sisters, Calhoun 


^ Colonial Boosters. Crawford Hall Council, 
Devens Hall ( ouncil, Foggy Bottom Sports Car Club, Hancock 


aternity Council, International Relations Club, 
і Inter-sorority (thle 
Athe]. , nci], Old Mer 


Versi / Ssociation, S 


International 
tic Board, Junior Panhellenic Association, Mad- 
1, Pre-legal Society, Republican Club, Rifle ( lul 


tation WRGW » Strong 


, Senior 
z Hall Coun il, St 
› Wandering Greeks, Wel 
" - g 6 8, ling 
Publics ss 


udent Council, Uni- 
z Hall Council, Young Democrats Club, 


ee 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


On the following pages of this CarALOGUE, under the alphabetically arranged 


names of the departments of instruc tion, are listed the courses of instruction offe 
by the University in the summer of 1963 “ү in the academic year 1963—64. 
courses as here listed are subject to some slight change. The University reservé 


rec 
The 


»g the 


Sia : 
right to withdraw any course announced. 


HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 


А i А a А y 
Classes are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and evening. Evening and d4) 
staff of i 


time sections of the same course are identical, are taught by the same 
1 summer 


structors, and carry the same amount of credit. By taking the evening anc 
» gli 
classes and extending the time of study beyond the usual four years, a part- time SF | 


dent may complete the requirements and obtain a degree. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 
In the departments of the School of Medicine, first-year courses are numberet 
from 101 to 200; second-year courses, from 201 to 300; third-year courses, mo f 
100; and fourth-year courses, from 401 to 500. This includes courses open tO оя 
medical and nonmedical students. Courses limited to nonmedical students fo 
' (see below). 
л " R 4 ‹ . se 
In the National Law Center, first-year courses are numbered from 100 to 200; 
ond-year courses, from 201 to 300; third-year courses, from 301 to 400; г 
courses from 401 to 500. 1 
1 ' у " г m 
In the School of Engineering and Applie d Science courses numbe red fro " 


through 200 are planned for undergraduate credit; those numbered from 201 by 
be taken 


the numbering system used in “all other schools and colleges’ 


above are planned for graduate credit and may in certain instances 


qual fied undergraduate students. 


In all other schools and colleges the following system of numbering is use d: 


r stude nts 


t-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned 10 | 7 an 
dh fed А | je 0 
he treshman and sophomore years. W ith the approval ol the adviser and t ‚ рё 
they 1 1 "эу" "1 hey may | 
they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In certain instances, jisit? 


| 
taken by graduate students to make up undergraduate deficiencies or : 


to advanced courses, but they may not be credited toward a higher degree. tu’ 
" < for и | 
Second-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are pl: inned ^ gre 
f Ц deg 
dents in the junior and senior years. They may be credited t id higher of the 
r i 3 ng ^... 
only when registration for graduate credit has been approved at t the beg zinni when 
ant 
course by the dean responsible for the graduate work and by the instructor 
the completion of additional work has been certified by the instructor. 
ma 
Third moup courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 are planne d FC 
| een ie T | scm 
for graduate students. They are open, with the approval of the inst т“ 


fied seniors; they are not open to other undergraduates. 


(188) 


Air Science 


INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 


The number of semester hours of credit 


given for the satisfactory completion of a 
Course is, 


in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. Thus, 
à year course giving 3 hours of credit each semester is marked (3-3) 
3 hours of credit is marked (3). 
1 of one fifty-minute period of 
semester. 


, and a semester 


Course giving | semester hour usually consists of 


the completior 


class work or of one laboratory period a 
Wee 


k for one 


AIR SCIENCE* 


Professor E. M. Wall (Chairman) 
SSistant Professors J. L. Gagnier, L. M. Garrell 
"Structors Anthony Nassner, C. C. Smarr, C. R. Young 


deg ome Sion in the United States Air Force Reserve.—Upon being awarded a Bachelor's 
nd u ` - : i : 
Prescribed ue the satisfactory completion of the Air Force ROTC course of instruction 


Ini aw and regulations, the graduate will be appointed Second Lieutenant, 
"ей States Air Force Reserve, 


BASIC COURSE 


1-9 É : , > 
Ca f dership Laboratory—Freshman Year (1-1) The Staff 
ine basic airman training. Military courtesy, discipline, appearance and bearing; 
itary af „gat squadron, and mass formation drill; parades and ceremonies; the mil- 


Labo mission and the problem of national security. Minimum 15 hours a semester. 
сн ratory fee, charged one time a year, $3. (May be substituted for Physical Edu- 
11 on 1-2) (Academic year—day.) 

~12 Leadershi 


Cadet p Laboratory —Sophomore Year (1-1) The Staff 
drill noncommissioned officer training. Military bearing and courtesy, all phases of 
ici and ceremonies, co 


Uisite- ‹ mmand voice training and command responsibility. Prereq- 
ence ] Ir Science 1-2, 21-22 for men and Air Science 1-2 for women. Political Sci 
hours P 18 recommended as an elective during the sophomore year. Minimum 15 
for Phy semester, Laboratory fee, charged one time a year, $3. (May be substituted 

2 ЗУвіса] Education 11-12, (Academic year—day.) 

ir leneo. " , « 

Science reshman Year (2 or 3) 

Physical. semester hour introductory college course in the areas of mathematics, 
Proved € natural sciences, foreign languages, the humanities or social sciences ap 


Чопа] the Division of Air Science as meeting the pre-commission officer educa- 
requirements, (Fall.) 


Aerospace Power—Freshman Year (2) Garrell 
amination of the factors of aerospace power, major ideological con- 
‘ents for military forces in being, responsibilities of citizenship, develop 
traditions of the military profession, role and attributes of the professional 
merican democracy, organization of the armed forces as factors in the 
national security, and the United States Air Force as a major factor ir 

free world, (Spring: 2 hours a week—day.) 

amentals of Aerospace Weapon Sy stems—So phomore 
far (2) ; 


N intr 
Oductory sur Же 
survey of aeros . 
d6 Systems y €y of aeros pace missiles an« 


Su 5; target intelligence and electronic 


pres- 
1 the 


31 F 
Garrell 


i craft, and their propulsion and guid- 
$ warfare; nuclear, chemical, and bio- 
taff 

of Instruction is for the academic year 1962-63. 


ipe pd. о 


РРА 


C ғ ы P 
1900. ч Course of Instruction | _ 


problems, me 


logical warhead agents; defensive, strategic, and tactical operations ; 
f contemporary 


chanics, and military implications of space operations; and a survey o 
military thought. (Fall: 2 hours a week—day.) 


52 Air Science—Sophomore Year (2 or 3) 4 
Any 2 ог 3 semester hour introductory college course in the areas of mathematics 
physical or natural sciences, foreign languages, the humanities or social sciences 8 
proved by the Division of Air Science as meeting the pre-commission officer educa 
tional requirements. Political Science 1 or 9 is recommended as an elective during the 


sophomore year. (Spring.) 
ADVANCED COURSE 


101-2 Air Science—Junior Year (1-1) 1o the 
Air Force officer development. Knowledge and skills required of a junior officer in 
Air Force. This includes the Air Force commander, his staff, and the air base; 


i i isi on 
military justice system; and preparation for summer training. Prerequisite or ру 
each semester, approve 


current registration: one 3 semester hour college course, 
the Division of Air Science. (Academic year—day.) aff 
> : н r S 
103-4 Leadership Laboratory—Junior Year The 5t 
(Credit is a part of Air Science 101-2) de 
Cadet noncommissioned officer and officer training. Wearing of the uniform, pon 
and ceremonies, commands and command voice. Cadets perform duties involving P RiP 
ning for and supervision of Cadet Corps activities. Emphasis placed on leader 
and management proficiency. Minimum 15 hours a semester. (Academic ye 
lav.) ff 
€ ا‎ s i The Sta 
105 Summer Training Unit—Between Junior and Senior The 5! 
Years (required) 
Attendance at a four-week Air Force ROTC summer training unit at an Air ro 
Program consists of familiarizati field 


within continental United States is mandatory. 
] equipments 


ing, physical training, individual weapons, Air Force base activity ant 
exercises, air base problems, and leadership training. 


222 A ЫЙ ; - 
151-52 Air Science—Senior Year (1-1) is 
First half: weather and navigation A study of the weather and navigational л» 
of airmanship, such as temperature, pressure, air masses, pre ipitation, weather ¢ matt 
a dead reckoning navigation. Second half: the Air Force officer. A study 0 office 


= the ca make a rapid effectiv iustment to active duty 45 an a 
of the United States Air Force. Prerequisite or concurrent registration : one ! Onl 
d by the Division of Air 5 jenê: ve 
у substitute an 
day.) 


ter hour college course, each semester, appr 
s need take weather and navigatior Others n 


ion of Air Science ( Academic vear 


pilot candidat 


by the Divi 


course approv 


153-54 Leadersh 


The stall 


r 1 
) Laboratory Senior Year 


f 


(Credit is 1 part { Air Science 151-52) prous? 
Cadet officer training. Cadet officers conduct activities of Corps of ! adets ti and 
chain of command, instruct subordinates, plan and supervise Ca let Corps training дег 
administration Preparation for « nissioned officer luties Development r ademi? 
ship and managerial responsibilities. Minimum 15 hours per semester. (Ae 


ANATOMY * 


Professors I. R. Telford (Chairman), Paul Calabrisi 
rofessorial Lecturer T. D. Stewart 


| ‘J ї 1 
ciate Professors F, D, Allan, T. N. Johnson 
ssociate Professorial Lecturers L. C. Dearden, B. S. Blumberg ILE 
sistant Professors J. В. Christensen, J. C. Bartone Ей 
Ccturer L. E. Church mo 
Heat Instructors R. N. Brown, L. E. Church, L. C. Dearden, B. S. Blumberg | ih 
elon ter of Science in the field of Anatomy.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts or Bach- ig \ 17 
of Science degree from this University, or the equivalent, with a major in Biology, 18 lum | 
or the oT or Zoology. The undergraduate program must include the following courses, 1 Е 
103-4 (f valent: Biology 1-2t, Chemistry 11-12, 21, 151-52; Physics 11, 12; Zoology r TN 
Rem; Merly 41-42). Biochemistry 221-22 is recommended as an elective. M Ae 
2 Wired: the general requirements, pages 79-81, including Anatomy 203, 204, 205, 221- j RS | 
selected až E =: and graduate courses in biochemistry, physiology, or related fields in 


and proval of the Department. It is not always possible to arrange courses 

One esearch so that the student сап be assured of completing all the required work in 
D Academic year 

Octo, 


" of Philosophy (Graduate Council).—See pages 83-90. 
101 x 
Cross Anatomy Calabrisi and Staff 
ye dissection of the human body, supplemented with lectures and quiz sections, 


u - - өл 
relati ‘Tay anatomy to emphasize the functional aspects of the position, shape, and 
Оп of the viscera and skeletal components, (Fall—12 hours a week.) 


The me Embryology Allan and Staff 
bryolo ‘gin and development of the human body. Special emphasis on the value of em- 
tion Ey in interpreting anatomical anomalies and variations as seen in gross dissec- 

obstetrics, and pathology. (Fall—3 hours a week.) 


» Sur; , 
104 E gery, 
Th uroanatomy Johnson and Staff 
org pic and microscopic study of the central nervous system and the special 
ans. E 


x Macrosco 
e (р mphasis on such dynamic aspects as development, pathways, lesions, 
105 1. all—3 hours а week.) 


ic is : 
Study of 0Ріс Anatomy Telford and Staff 
With : » detailed minute structure of cells, tissues, and organs of the human body, 
Phasis on the relation of structure to function. Recognition and interpretation 


of hi 

Stologi ^ | 1 1 

201 1 logical Sections tested by practical examinations. (Fall—6 hours a week.) 
955 Anatomy (8) 


Or qua]; 
al ^ 
$30, Шеф nonmedical graduate stu: 


ü 


Calabrisi and Staff 
lents. Same as Anatomy 101. Laboratory fee, 


Huma E —as arranged.) 
te. Чай еы] ryology (2) Allan and Staff 


(F E nonmedical graduate students. Same as Anatomy 108. Laboratory fee, 
all—as arranged.) 


eur, р = 
Por ы Оту (2) Johnson and Staff 
` — (Fall honmedical graduate students. Same as Anatomy 104. Laboratory fee, 
205 ] all—ag arranged.) 


ler б 
For o, 9COpic Anato ту (4) 


gn qualifie d | Telford and Staff 
pud (Fall ы arac] graduate students. Same as Anatomy 105. Laboratory fee, 
UN : ter of Instruction 


(191) 


192 Courses of Instruction 
- . — 


221-22 Seminar (1-1) Telford and Staff 
Research reports and discussions of special topics by the Staff and graduate students — | 
For graduate students. Medical students are encouraged to attend. (Academic 
year: 1 hour a week—as arranged.) 


249-50 Introduction to Medical Research* (3-3) The Staff 


Primarily for graduate students. A comprehensive introduction to the major medi 
research techniques—statistical, physical, chemical, electrical, and radioisotopi 
applied to biological materials in the medical sciences. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semet 


ter. (Academc year—W 1-5 pm.) 
295-96 Research (arr.) The Stal | 
Fee to be arranged. (Academic year—as arranged.) 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


ANESTHESIOLOGY 1 


Professors C. S. Coakley (Chairman), Seymour Alpert 

Clinical Professor D. H. Stubbs 

Associate Professor C. R. Mact ordy 

Assistant Professors Paula Kaiser, H. E. Curtis, Helene Werner, K. H. Hanson 
Assistant Clinical Professors S. N. Albert, Maria Benzinger 

Instructors Patricia Russell, Virginia Porter, Marie-Louise Levy ; 
Clinical Instructors W. E. Bageant, Allen Widome, Charles Gruenwald, E. J. Dealy 


The Su 


320 Anesthesiology ia 
T | . | »dical $ 
The fundamentals of anesthesia are reviewed and correlated with other medical " 
ties. (Spring—1 hour a week 


The Sf‏ ب 
Anesthesia Seminar The е‏ 421-22 
Students attend anesthesia seminars during their surgical clin‏ 


sity Hospital. (Academic year—1 hour a week.) 


433-34 Advanced Anesthesiology 


ee 
" ; : jf tv 
Students are rotated through the work of the department for a period oi eminar 
and $ 
and assigned to work in the operating rooms and to ittend conferences an 77 yent” 
( Academic ] 


For the more advanced students a three-week elective is offered 


ical clerkship 


The stall 


wo W 


as arranged.) 


tment 
* This is an interdepartmental course. The student should register in the depar 


research 


t The Staff of Instruction is for the academic 3 


year 1962-63 


ART * 


Professors D. C. Kline (Chairman), W. A. MacDonald 
TO essorial Lecturer Grace Evans 
ssociate Professor L. P. Leitet 
ssociate Professorial Lecturer E. E. Harrison 
‘sistant Professor George Steiner 
tudio Lecturers on the Staff of the Corcoran School of Art Edmund Archer, Richard 
E ey, Jessalee Sickman, Heinz Warneke, Jack Perlmutter, Alexander Russo, 
леапог Bookout, Joseph Carter, Richard Lafean, John Ruddley, Joseph Taney, 
eter Thomas 


tudio Lecturers in Applie 


d Music R. H. Harmon, John Martin, Joseph Ott, Norman 
"ribner, John Stephe 


ns, Margaret Tolson, Richard Townsend, Jule Zabawa 


В : ' : 
ing ry of Arts with a major in (1) Art History and Theory, (2) Drawing and Paint- 

< Sculpture, (4) Commercial Art, or (5) Ceramics (Departmental) : 
Page 67180” in Art Histor 


s y and Theory.—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, 
R mui or the *quivalent, including Art 31-32 and 71-72. 

as foll Ired: in addition to the general requirements, pages 73-77, eighteen semester hours. 

hours Ws: Art 101 or 102 


H 103, y ) 5. 1 7 
ura веет 104 ог 105, 110 


Ча ed With the ap 
at th, 9 acquire a 
* earliest poss 


112, 113 or 114; and twelve semester 
l-group courses, or from third-group courses open to undergrad 
Proval of the instructor. Students intending to major in this field are 


reading knowledge of a foreign language, preferably French or German, 
ible convenience. 
major 


rts and] in Drawing and Р. 
l-32 a Letters curriculum 
2 or 71-79 i 
quired: 
Косу, Of stu; 


m secon: 


ainting, Sculpture, or Commercial Art.—Prerequisite: the 
page 67, or the equivalent, including Art 21-22. 4] 42, and 
in addition to the 
lo Practice; six se 


general requirements, pages 73—77, twenty-four semester 
8 or : 
Mr, Тот third-group 


mester hours of art history selected from second-group 
courses open to undergraduates with the approval of the in- 


; ~eramics.—Prerequisite: the Arts ar 

a including Art 21-22, Art 31-32 or Art 
: in addit 

Ts " lon to the 

from e Studio practice ; 

T-group courses o 


nd Letters curriculum, page 67, or 
71-72, and Art 51-52. 

general requirements, pages 73—77, twenty-four semester 
six hours of art history selected from second-group courses or 
pen to undergraduates with the approval of the instructor 
f art are held at the Corcoran School of Art. 
major in (1) 


Music History and Literature, (2) Music Theory 

Кеси? °" the equivale | ш mental), —Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, 

32. ‘Wired. ls additi nt, including Music 5-6. fe: s 

i Ition to the general requirements, pages 73-77, Music 103-4 and 131- 
four semesters in Music Ensemble groups (or evidenc 


€ of equivalent 
nester hours o 


Í second group courses as follows: 

X Po, Md Literature ann e History and Literature.—Fifteen semester hours of Music 

hours OF the » ne اوا‎ six hours of Applied Music, and Music 135 or 137, 

or voit Music Hig” usic Theory.— Twelve semester hours of Music Th 
3 P» f departme mi and Literature courses, and six hours o 

07 , ental requirements 


+ Pecialiy,,. Jor in Ары; le 
tix Rog lization Pplied Music 


eory courses, six 
f piano (other instrument 
for proficiency in piano are met). 
pp Twelve semester hours of Applied Music in field 
usic } hurticipation in senior recital, six hours of Music 
ds Ster of Arts ; чу and Literature courses 
el and Arche], the field of Art History and Criticism with concentrat 
W eS 8Y, Art of the Americas, Renaissance and Baroque Art 
tOn ta 


Theory courses, and 


tons in Classical 


, and Contempo 
ns : 
leave don is for the academie year 1962-63 

© fall semester 1962-63 


(193) 


194 Courses of Instruction _ 


rary Art-—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Art History and 
Theory at this University, or the equivalent. 


the general requirements, pages 78-81. As much as possible of the twenty" 


ourse work should be in third-group courses. A general writte? 
feld of Art History and Criticism; a written thesis 
embodying the results of research on some specific topic in the history and criticism of 8P* 
Master of Fine Arts in the field of Painting or of Sculpture.—Prerequisite: the degré 
of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Drawing and Painting, Sculpture, or Commerci@ 
at this University, or the equivalent. 
Required: the general requirements, pages 
four semester hours in course work should be in third-group courses 
painting or sculpture; a paper discussing some technical phase of the 
by the thesis. 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Art (School of Education). 


Required: 
four semester hours in c 
examination on the problems in the 


of the twenty 
ve thesis ЇЇ 
ated 


19-81. As much as possible 
A creati 
problem illustr 


requisite: the Education curriculum, page 69. : ion 
Required: the Art option and professional courses listed in the School of Educat! 
Catalogue. 
ART HISTORY AND THEORY 
FIRST GROUP 
d 

l Art Appreciation (3) Масов 

The language and function of art in its various media; the historical develop rail! 


styles, aesthetic principles, theories, and the ideas in art through the ages- 
for nonmajors. (Fall and spring—day; summer 1963.) 


31-32 Survev of Western Art (3-3) 
A survey of the arts in the Western World from prehistoric to то‹ 
dation for further study in the history of art. (Academic year—evening-? Klin? 
y 


Leite 
A fou" 


jern times. 


71-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture of America, with selected reference! 
and popular arts. First half: from Colonial beginnings to the Republican amet 


ond half: from early 19th century to the present. (Academic уеаг—@4У, 


1963.) 
SECOND GROUP j 
J 
. o. 
101 Greek and Roman Architecture (3) MacD 
(Fall—evening.) ald 
à : 4 on 
102 Greek and Roman Sculpture (3) MacD 
(Spring—evening.) pva 
103 Medieval Art (3) n Art I A 
Architecture, sculpture, and painting from the formative states of Christian “рр 


Byzantine Age through the Romanesque and Gothic periods. (Spring 


summer 1963.) jeit? 


104 Renaissance Art in Italy I (3) 
The early developments from the 13th to the 15th century 


(Fall—day) рей 


105 Renaissance Art in Italy 11 (3) 
The High Renaissance and Mannerism (Spring—day.) ite 


106 Renaissance Art in the North (3) 
The painting in the Netherlands, Germany; France, Spain, 
day.) 


|^ 
(Fal! 
and Portugal. 


Art 195 


107 Eighteenth Century Art in Europe (3) 


е development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in 18th century Europe. 
ot offered 1963-64.) 
Nineteenth Century Art in Europe (3) Leite 
anting and sculpture from Academism to Symbolism. (Fall—day.) 
No Contemporary Art (3) Leite 
| unting and sculpture in 20th century Europe. (Spring—day.) 
a Classical Archeology (3) MacDonald 
E heo logical monuments of classical civilizations, with intensive study of one or more 
Т Teas selected from architecture, sculpture, painting, or minor arts. (Fall—day.) 
2 Art of Egypt and the Ancient Orient (3) MacDonald 
T Study of the art of Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Egypt, and Persia. (Spring—day.) 
3 Baroque Artin Italy (3) Evans 
¢ develo 


“ihe pment of paintin , Sculpture, and architecture in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies in Ital R е - 


M y. (Fall—day.) 
Baroque Art in the North (3) 


+ evelopment of paintin 
е раіп 
үнө in Holland, Flanders, Spain, France, Germany, and England. 
nC hristian Iconography (3) 


origins and 
m Th times, (Not offered 1963-64.) 


(Spring—day.) 


т sical Iconography (3) MacDonald 
129 origin and development of myths in classical art. (Not offered 1963-64.) 
Art of China and Japan (3) Kline 
day.) Pitecture, painting, and sculpture of China, Korea, and Japan. (Spring— 
41 . 
Interior Decoration (3) Kline 
ies ciples of decoration dealing with furniture designs and ensemble layout, dra- 
14 color, accessories, and lighting. (Not offered 1963-64.) 
Ouse Plannin di 
AM g (3) Kline 


terials of buildin? house for family living, including site problems, the case plan, ma- 


F lk ng, and climate conditioning. (Not offered 1963-64.) 
0 * ч ry: 
‘dag in America (3) Kline 
1 2 Woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, and other crafts; se 
erences to American folk music. (Summer 1963.) 


THIRD GROUP 
Primis; 
"тіре Дуж (3) 


arts CR Kline 
Oceania, of Prehistoric and primitive man in Europe in the pre-Columbian Americas, 
207 Africa, — (Fall. day.) 
mn Architecture (3) Kline 
ica from ir et of modern architecture and building technology in Europe and Amer 
243 emi ate 19th century to the present. (Not offered 1963-64.) 
nar i , - 
А-у" American Art (3) Kline 
A Minar į 


n Naturalism 


Teadin and Realism (3) Leite 
з Р knowledge of French is desirable. (Not offered 1963-64.) 
taken f 


Or undergraduate Credit with the approval of the instructor 


Evans 


Evans 
g, sculpture, and architecture in the 16th and 17th cen- 


Leite 
development of Christian symbols and themes from Early Christian to 
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196 Courses of Instruction E 


245 Seminar in Romanticism (3) Leite 
A reading knowledge of French and German is desirable. (Not offered 1963 a 

246 Seminar in Classical Art (3) MacDona 
(Fall—day.) 


947 Seminar in Symbolism (3) Leite 
(Not offered 1963-64.) d 
248 Studies in Classical Art (3) MacDonal 
(Summer 1963.) 
MacDonald 


261-62 Theory and Criticism (3-3) 
The history of theory and criticism in Classical, Medieval, Renaissance, 
(First half: fall—day. Second half: not offered 1963-64.) 


and Moder? 


times. 


289-90 Thesis (3-3) 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) 


The Staff 


DRAWING AND PAINTING, SCULPTURE, COMMERCIAL ART, 
AND CERAMICS 
FIRST GROUP 


21-22 Basic Design and Composition* (3-3) 
The fundamentals of two- and three-dimensional design. 
evening; summer 1963—Art 21 (3).) 
Taney 


35-36 Commercial Art 1 (3-3) 
Fundamentals of advertising and editorial layout. 
ning.) " 
41-42 Drawing and Perspective (3-3) Re 
An introductory course in object and figure drawing and mechanical 
(Academic year—day and evening; summer 1963—Art 41 (3).) St 
Lafean and 


lics" 

i ri he арр. 

hand forming, wheel throwing, and t Ms 
illustrated lectures. m, 


51-52 Ceramics I (3-3) 
Basic techniques for clay preparation, 
tion of slip glazes and vitreous glazes through workshop and 


terial fee, $25 a semester. (Academic year—day and evening; summer 

51 (3), Art 52 (3).) "T 
65-66 Drawing and Painting I—Life, Still Life, and Portrait (3-9). уу 

Primarily for nonmajors. (Academic year—day; summer 1963—Art 65 ‘ Tura? 
81-82 Sculpture I (3-3) Warneke, 

Material fee, $6 a semester. (Academic year—day and evening.) 


SECOND GROUP 


125-26 Drawing and Painting 11—Life, Still Life, and Portraitt 
5 ] ] 


(6-6) 
(Academic year—day.) The m 
127-28 Drawing and Painting 111 Life and Portraitt (6-6) 
(Academic year—day and evening; summer 1963—Art 127 (3 t.) palesi 
p 


131-32 Ceramics 11 (6-6) 
Basic techniques in clay and glaze formation, 
forming, mosaic. Practical experience in display. 


advanced wheel thre , 
Individual projects ' 


* Art 21-22 is prerequisite to all other studio courses 
+ May be taken for 6 semester hours with the approval of the instructor 
t May be repeated for credit with the approval of the Department 


Art 


197 


(cliques, and experimentation in the possibilities and limitations of the medium. 
xidation firing, ceramic design, current directions of the studio potter, research in 
Studio Procedures and equipments. Material fee, $30 a semester. (Academic year 

| ау and evening; summer 1963—Art 131 (3)*, Art 132 (3) *.) 
ee Ceramics III (6-6) Lafean 
i vanced glaze calculation, experimentation in reduction firing, individual problems 
ә 9rmation techniques, and problems in series production for the studio artist. Ad- 
vanced decoratin 


in g and finishing techniques, Studio teaching techniques and market. 
15 E procedures, Material fee, $30 a semester. (Academic year—day and evening.) 
97-58 Graphics (6—6) 

Relief 


ni printing and wood block, with 
159 ques, (Academic year—day.) 
0 » ; Р 
“ad Anatomy and Techniques (6-6) 
(real prob 


Perlmutter 
special reference to western and eastern tech- 


Russo 


lems in anatomy and drawing and painting of the life model in action 
6 Academic year—day.) 
1-6: N : 
E Workshop in Ceramics (3-3) Lafean and Staff 
cal Use of ceramic equipment, study of ceramic materials, class projects for varying 
175 groups, Material fee, $35. (Summer 1963.) 
6 Advanced Design and Composition (6-6) Ruddley 
етеді ووی‎ Problems in creative design and composition. (Academic year—day and 
179 Ng; summer 1963—Art 175 (3) *.) 
í 7 
90 Sculpture П (6-6) Warneke, Turano 
Ortrait-life model 


ing and composition in clay; plaster and wood c 
а semester, ( 4 p 


arving. Material fee, 
183-84 cademic year—day and evening.) 
Prob] Commercial Art II (6-6) Taney and Staff 
exhibit in the production of advertisements, posters, magazines, pamphlets, displays, 
ning,) s photography, and materials for television. (Academic year—day and eve- 
185-86 


Commercial Art III (6-6) 


dvanced 
i a problems iques i isi ‹ 
Cla] Projects. 7 and techniques in supervision an 


cademic year—day and evening.) 


Sculpture ПІ (6-6) 


Taney and Staff 
1 production of various commer- 


~ 


dvanced Warneke 
of sculpt Problems in modeling and direct carving. Prerequisite: 18 semester hours 
ure. Material fee, $6 a semester, (Academic year—day and evening.) 

% THIRD GROUP 

(ca ting Т} (6-6) The Staff 

5 Pp: z Year—day and evening; summer 1963—Art 265 (3) *.) 

(Pan ing V+ (6) The Staff 
70 go $ Spring—ag arranged; summer 1963—Art 275 (3)*.) 

ideni eure Т} (6-6) Warneke, Turano 
28 lC Year—as arranged.) 


t {Л / 
ure V+ (6) : Warneke 
A (Fall and spring—as arranged.) 
(A, esis (3-3) S 
Caden; The Staff 
me Year—as arranged; 


summer 1963.) 


or 6 
Peated for nme hours wi 


x th the approval of the instructor. 
redit with the a 


pproval of the Department 


~~ AES 


198 Courses of Instruction _ ) Е A 


MUSIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE AND MUSIC THEORY 


FIRST GROUP 


3-4 Music Appreciation (3-3) Steiner, Harrison 
An introduction to the historical sequences of musical style, the elements of mu " 
musical forms, the works of the chief composers, and the media of musical presents 
tion. (Academic year—day and evening; summer 1963—Music 4 (3).) 

5-6 Fundamentals of Music (3-3) 
Fundamental principles and practical use o 
keys, intervals, triads, chords, cadences, notation, 
tion and basic harmonic and contrapuntal practice. 


Harriso? 
ing scale* 


f the elements of music, includ а 
dict 


terms, melodic and harmonic 
(Academic year—day.) 


SECOND GROUP 


) А " T B 
103-4 History of Music (3-3) Steine 
The development of music in the Western World from the early Christian Era ® 

present. (Academic year—day ; summer 1963— Music 104 (3).) 


106 Music of the Classic Period (3) 
Study of styles, techniques, and literature f 
Mozart, and Beethoven. (Fall—day.) 

107 Music of the Romantic Period (3) Harris 
Study of the styles, backgrounds, and literature from Schubert through the 19th er 
tury developments of nationalism, descriptivism, and neo-classicism. (Spring 

Stein 


109 Orchestra Literature (3) 


Survey of the history and styles of orchestra literature; 


Harris? 
rom the 18th century schools through Hay 


analysis of representative w 


(Fall—day.) nel 
7 * * D n 
110 Chamber Music Literature (3) Sit 
Survey of the history and styles of chamber music literature; analysis of rep 
tive works. (Spring—day.) Р 
Harris” 


121 The Opera (3) 


Survey of the history and styles of opera; analysis of representative works. 


day.) 
y The sual 


131-32 Harmony (3-3) d cho 
Practice in harmonic writing, figured and unfigured bass, secondary and altere e ед0! 
nonharmonic tones and extended modulations. Prerequisite: Music 5-6 oF 
alent. (Academic year—evening. ) sual 

or £^ А ‘ е 

135 Counterpoint (3) e 
Strict counterpoint up to four parts. Techniques of small contrapuntal 10 
(Spring—evening.) suf 

"T ; e 

137 Orchestration (3) p. 

Instrumental orchestral scoring. (Fall—evening.) ris 
. . ; ar 

138 Form and Analysis (3) £ b 

Analysis of musical forms in representative musical literature. (Spring 


APPLIED MUSIC 
FIRST GROUP 


All first-group courses in Applied Music may be repeated for credit. товон. 


11 Piano (1 or 2) 
Individual lessons. Studio fee, $40 a semester hour. 
ranged; summer 1963—Music 11 (1).) 


(Fall and sprin 


Art 


13 Voice (1 or 2) 


Ndividual lessons. Studio fee, $40 a semester hour. 


Summer 1963—Music 13 (1).) 


IS Organ (1 or 2) 


Summer 1963—Music 15 (1).) 


1 
7 Orchestra] Instruments (1 or 2) 
dividual lessons. Studio fee, $40 a semester hour. 


Summer 1963—Music 17 (1) ) 
51 Orchestra (1) 


Teparation 
irector, (Fall and spring—evening,.) 
Chorus (1) 
Teparation and performance of choral literature. 
or, (Fall and spring—evening. ) 


SECOND GROUP 


u full-time major students. 
: Piano (1 or 3) 
Ndividual lessons. Stuc 


lio fee, $40 a semester hour. 
01се (1 or 3) 


Todi 
js dual lessons. Studio fee, $40 a semester hour. 
? Organ (1 or 3) 

Indiy 


id e 
ual lessons, Studio fee, $40 a semester hour. 


r 
һу езг! Instrument (lor 3) 
ual lessons, Studio fee, $40 a semester hour. 


Ochre rs TRY * 


Profe 
SSO; 
"ofen n J. E Tx 

i ers W. 
Ass "y Udenfriend, C. A. Kuether 
rts or Master 
та 

Е courses 


ul Aa jf of 7 
ep i interd nstruction is for th i 
a “ther шкен! course off € academic year 1962-63, 


Ndividual lessons. Studio fee, $40 a semester hour. 


and performance of orchestral literature, 
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Zabawa 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; 


Scribner 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; 


The Staff 


(Fall and spring—as arranged; 


Steiner 
Prerequisite: audition before 


Harmon 


Prerequisite: audition before Di 


group courses in Applied Music the student must dem- 
meets departmental requirements. 
ет 91 the ollowing courses may be repeated for credit: 


dit in one semester for any of these courses. The studio 


only music majors, how- 


The Staff 


(Fall and spring—as arranged. ) 
The Staff 


( Fall and spring—as arranged. ) 


The Staff 


( Fall and spring—as arranged. ) 


The Staff 


( Fall and spring—as arranged. ) 


ritus), C. R. Treadwell ( Chairman) 
R. Carroll, Irving Gray, Arthur Weissbach, Leon Swell, 


«Mato, of sors B. W. Smith, С. V. Vahouny, J. M. Bailey 


Ko of Science in the field of Biochemistry.— 
15]. the followin Нег of Science degree. The underg 


Prerequisite: a Bach- 


raduate program must have in- 
M 96 lend | ^ or the equivalent: Biology 1 


-2t; Chemistry 11-12, 21, 22, 


ered by the departments of Botany and Zoology, Students may reg- 


nin کچ‎ 


ESS EERE EN puit. کو جت ھی‎ 


— 


Let Rem 
E 


Courses of Instruction 


200 


99 991+ 


Required: the ceneral requirements, Pages 78-81, including Biochemistry 221-22, ^ 

28, 249-50, 299 300. The remaining courses are to be selected from Biochemistry 224, 232, 

241, 251, 261, 295-96, ог, with the approval of the adviser, from graduate courses in Micro 

biology, Chemistry, Physiology, or Pharmacology. It is usually not possible to аттар} 
i 


courses and research so that the student can be assured of completing all of the requ 


work in one academic year. 


Doctor of Philosophy (Graduate Council). See pages 83-90. 


The Staff 


113-14 Medical Biochemistry ; 
(1 hour), laboratory (6 hours). Physiological and clit 


Lecture (2 hours), conference 
ical chemistry. For medical students. (Academic year—as arranged.) 
Vahoun? 


221-22 General Biochemistry (4 4) 
Chemistry 1 


A lecture and laboratory course for nonmedical students. Prerequisite: 


Material fee, $15 a semester. (Academic year—TTh 8 12 am.) 

І s : 'osashach 

294 Biochemistry о] the Enzymes (1) W eissbat 
the biochemistry of the enzymes and enzyme reaction 


Lecture course dealing with 
spring 


Biochemistry 113 or 221. (1964-65 and alternate years: 


Prerequisite: 
5 pm.) 
Smith and suf 


995 96 Biochemical Procedures (3-3) 
(Academic year—as аттап ' 


A laboratory course. Material fee, $16 a semester. 
9979 . . " " E Sta 
227-28 Biochemistry Seminar \ 1-1) The 9! 1 

The current literature in the field of biochemistry, mainly for graduate students рф 

open to a limited number of specially qualified medical students. (First 

pm. Second half: F 4 pm.) | 
92° . . : > 0 
232 Proteins and Amino Acids (1) Cart 

A lecture course. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 113 or 221. (Spring—W 5 рт). 
‹ 18) 
241 Isotopes (2) o 

Arter j 


1 their applications in biology. aphy ? 


Theoretical characterization of isotopes an 
liation safety, autoradiogr 


will be given to counting, health physics and ra 

chromotography. (Spring—S 8 am.) ‘ley 
949-50 Introduction to Medical Research® (3-3) ж”, 

Primarily for graduate students. A comprehensive introduction to the major po 
research techniques—statistical, physical, chemical, electrical, and radioisotoP cue 
materials in the medical sciences. Laboratory fee, 502 


applied to biological 
ter. (Academic year—W 1-5 pm.) sb ch 
- " eis , 
951 Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) We ernst 
A lecture course. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 114 or 222. (1963-64 and ^ 
years: spring—M 5 pm.) d ell 
= i r wi 
961 Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) Swell, e 
y 0j 12 noo? 


A lecture course. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 114 or 222 


295-96 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) 
(Academic year—as arranged.) m 
The 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


ag DU 
, directing 
а Amen 
* This is an interdepartmental course The student should register in the departme 


research. 


BOTANY * 


Professor R. B. Stevens (Chairman) 


" ; А 
ofessorial Lecturer L. B. Smith 


не Professors J. M. Kaper (Research), Caroline Adams 


M Professorial Lecturers Kittie Parker, R. S. Sigafoos, Edward Hacskaylo, H. 


Le Cathey, R. N. Stewart, R. L. Weintraub 
Clurer W, A. Shropshire, Jr. 


Bachelor 0 
Isite : 
cluding Bic 
fo quired: 


relied exter ours of second-group courses in Botany or in a combination of Botany and 
scien 


ces as approved by the Chairman. 
: Bachelor 


inte of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Biology (Departmental).—This 
P Partmental major may be arranged in conjunction with the Department of Zoology. 
cluding Bre; the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, pages 67-68, in- 
Required ОЁ? 1-2, or the equivalent. ; Ж” 7 

four с5а addition to the general requirements, pages 73-77, a minimum of twenty. 
any, 6 i Zo ours of second-group courses which should include at least 6 hours in Bot- 
M. n Zoology, and 6 in interdepartmental courses, 

a Baci Arts or Master of Science in the field of Botany.—Prerequisite : the equivalent 
With a “ar tage of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree, respectively, from this University 
R d. in Botany or Biology. 

* the general requirements, pages 78-81. 


may be of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Biology.—This interdepartmental field 
alent of o nged ìn conjunction with the Department of Zoology. Prerequisite: the equiv- 
i with chelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree, respectively, from this Univer- 
4 a major in Botany, Zoology, or Biology. 


in Botany 6 the general requirements, pages 78-81, which should include at least 6 hours 
EU in Zoology, and 6 in interdepartmental courses. 
ctor of Philos, 


Cation бео of Arts 


f Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Botany (Departmental) —Pre- 


ogy 1-2t, or the equivalent. 


ophy (in a field of Botany or Biology).—See pages 83-90. 


FIRST GROUP 


~2 1 
го , r 
Aa ined tory Biology} (4-4) The Staff 
18 desi ed p mental course. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). This course 
and to eaei provide the nonscience student with an understanding of the life sciences 
: аз а basis for those who may wish to continue in some aspect of biology. 
+ he Statr 9f Instruct; 
шь: Inter, ера struction is for the academic year 1962-63 
in tither rtmental Course offered 


‚ n » 

ib; nent. by the departments of Botany and Zoology. Students may reg 
Htuctor 7i? i Prerequisi А 
` *quisite to all second-group courses in Botany, except by permission of the in- 


(201) 


е Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, pages 67-68, in- 


in addition to the general requirements, pages 73-77, a minimum of twenty- 


20 


2 Courses of Instruction 


and third-group courses in botany 


[t is the introductory course leading to all second 
rs of the two departments. 


and zoology, and is taught jointly by the staff membe | 
signed to be taken in either sequence; students may be registered for either lor29 | 
the beginning of the academic year, depending on laboratory space available. Mate 
rial fee, $10 a semester. (Biology 1—Plant Sciences (4): fall and spring—day an 


evening; summer 1963. Biology 2 Animal Sciences (4): fall and spring -day an 


evening; summer 1963.) 


BOTANY 


105 Field Botany (3) 


1( 


108 Organic Evolution} (3) 


| 


1 


1 


127 Genetics? (3) 


SECOND GROUP* 
Parke! 


Lecture (1 hour), laboratory and field (4 hours). A course, primarily {ог nonspec! 


ists, emphasizing local flora. (1963 and alternate summers.) 


6 Plant Growth (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). 
phasizing practical problems of growing and caring for plants. 
(1964 and alternate summers. ) 
Muns™ | 


Shropshité 
A course, primarily for nonspecialists, 
Material fee, 


dev clopmett 


1 0 
an understanding, 


1964-65: spri? 


Theories of organic evolution and present ideas on the principal lines of 


n the plant and animal kingdoms; review of the contributions to 
the mechanisms involved in this process. (1963-64: spring—day; 


evening. ) ms 
09-10 Plant Morphology (3-3) Yu 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Material fee, $8 a semester (196: м 
alternate years: academic year—day.) n 
> „mo 
15-16 Cytology; (3-3) rr 
¢ . А 1 и f n 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours) The morphological and physio hemica 0 for 
erties of plant an 1 animal cells and their components Preparation of mater yes! 
study. Material fee, $11 a semester (1963-64 and alternate years: academ 


day;1964 65 an 1 lternate years: ac ademi year evening.) 


f 

95 € T оа arke 

25-26 Plant Taxonomy (3-3) P "I 

Lecture (1 hour), laboratory and field (4 hours). 

academic year—evening.) a watt 
e 


xam? 


(1963-64 and alternate y 


re illustrated with specific e 


A lecture course in which the general principles a 
( Fall—evening./ 


of inheritance in plants and animals, including man 


131-32 Mycology (3-3) Stevens "T. 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Material fee, $8 a semester. 
alternate years.) сеу 
33-34 Plant Pathology (3-3) 64am 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Material fee, $8 a semester. 
alternate years: academic year—evening. ) Cathe) 
m : Б а ИР 
135-36 Plant Physiology (3-3) i 


i 
y ‹ r perm 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Prerequisite: or T 


Chemistry 11-12 
ears. 


of the instructor. Material fee, $8 a semester. (1964-65 and alternate уе" phi 
140 Cell Physiologyt (3) ы" Ж 
The fundamental physiology of protoplasm. Prerequisite: Chemistry 12. 7 
evening; summer 1963.) gigal” 
141-42 Plant Ecology (3-3) pr 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory and field (4 hours). (1964-65 and alternate } m 


i 0 
ssion 
in Botany except by perm! ot 


* Biology 1-2 is prerequisite to all second-group courses 


structor 
An inter 


ister in either 


мов 
of Botany and Zoology 


-partmental course offered by the departments 


epartment 


Botany 203 
ЕЕЕ ی ھتاہ‎ ee A em o 


THIRD GROUP 


201-2 Seminar: Cytology* (3-3) Desmond 
A study in the current literature in experimental cytology. (Not offered 1963-64.) 
221 Seminar: Taxonomy (3) Smith 

and alternate years.) 

» Seminar: Mycology and Plant Pathology (3) Stevens 
23 963-64 and alternate years: spring—as arranged.) 

: Seminar: Plant Physiology (3) Cathey, Hacskaylo 
" and alternate years: fall—as arranged. ) 

2 Seminar: Plant Ecology (3) Sigafoos 
259 and alternate years.) 

(Seminar: Plant Virology (2) Kaper 
29 Pring—as arranged.) 

5-96 Research (arr.) The Staff 

ее to 


(arr.).) arranged. (Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963—Botany 295 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


(Ac i 
‘ademic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) 


The Staff 


CHEMISTRY + 


Pro 
үөт; B. D. Van Evera, S. N. Wrenn, C. R. Naeser (Chairman), R. C. Vincent, 


4s ^d Sager, R. E. Wood, T. P. Perros, W. E. Schmidt, D. C. White 


Asistan; Professor J, W, Harkness 
" rofessors R. C. Sentz, Margaret Ethier, D. M. Eargle 
* Bistrot 
‘Native ation.— Before completing registration each student must obtain from the repre- 


0 | . . è 
f the Department an assignment to lecture, recitation, and laboratory sections. 


ache 
Кее of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Chemistry (Departmental) — 
Cludj e: the Arts and 


ы Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, pages 67-68, in- 
les 11, 12, TE 11-12, 21, and 22, Mathematics 22 and 23 (or former 29 and 30), Phys- 
quired. ^17 OF 11, 14, 15, and 16. 
12 134 E general requirements, pages 73-77, including Chemistry 111-12, 113-14, 
ei on the ch )), 151-52, 135 or 155 (two semester hours), and 193 and a grade of 
wl : с *mistry major examination at the end of the senior year. The correlated 
— which the student will be examined includes the following fields: (1) 
е wi (2) Inorganic chemistry, (3) organic chemistry, (4) physical chem- 
tied try 153 ni e junior and senior years must be approved by the Department. 


1 the German language are required of all majors who wish to be cer 
merican Chemical Soc 


ог iety. Others may omit Chemistry 153 and may elect 
u , у ) ) ) 
Etaduate жй I Two foreign lan 


guages are recommended for students planning to do 


*ither =! course offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology. Students may reg- 


nst; i R 
Tuction is for the academic year 1962-63. 


i > ESE = А > 
эт" m БО. 


n d 


Courses of Instruction. ee: i: Ee 


204 


of Chemistry. Prerequisite: the degree 


aster of Science in the field erequisi | 
tively, with a major in Chemistry from 


Master of Arts or M 
achelor of Science, respec 


of Bachelor of Arts or B 
this University, or the equivalent. і 

Required: the general requirements, pages 78-81. All prospective Master’s candida 
must take qualifying examinations in the fields of analytical, inorganic, organic, and phys 
ical chemistry. These examinations will be given during the first week of classes each 
semester, and are a part of the prerequsites for all advanced courses. At least uL 
these examinations must be taken at the beginning of the first year of registration and t в 
remaining one(s) must be taken at the beginning of the second year. Deficiencies, ! | anys 
shall be eliminated by assignment to appropriate courses in the 100 group for whi ^ 
limited amount of graduate credit may, upon petition, be assigned for courses norma 7 
taken by seniors. The thirty hours of required work must include Chemistry 213 and 8 
least one three semester hour course in the 200 group in two of the three fields of ай 
lytical, inorganic, and organic chemistry. In addition, the thirty hours must include & 
least four semester hours of laboratory work, Chemistry 193 and 299-300 Chemistry - 
is prerequisite to thesis work in the field of organic chemistry. À reading knowledge € 
amination in French or German (German preferred) must be passed before the secon 


half of the work is started. 


tes 


Doctor of Philosophy.—See pages 83-90. he 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Chemistry.— Prerequisite? 
Education curriculum, page 69. 1 of 

courses listed in the Schoo 


Required: the Chemistry option and the professional 


Education Catalogue. 
FIRST GROUP 
" > : Uu : : hie! 
3.4 Fundamentals of Physical Sciences (4-4) Schmidt, E ў 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is comp еді? 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Introduction to methods and achiev geo 
of physical science, covering selected topics in chemistry, physics, astronomy, pag 
ogy. For nonscience majors. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. (Academic 


day.) The Stall 


11-12 General Chemistry (4-4) T 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is сойо jp 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours), recitation (1 hour). Elementary es n 
general chemistry. Prerequisite: one year of high school algebra. Laboratory Second 
a semester. (First half: fall—day and evening; 
half: fall—day; spring day and evening; summer 1963.) white 


13-14 General Chemistry (44) 


eat 


spring—day ; summer 


A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half. | 
recitation (1 hour). A termina 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours), ^i 
ied Scie 
l 


general chemistry for students in the School of Engineering and Appl 
91 or 29. Laboratory fee, $18 


requisite: Physics 11 and Mathematics 
(Academic year—day and evening.) cuff 
poA x в е 
15 General Chemistry (Accelerated) (4) i Th 
е An intensive "АН и 


hours), recitation (1 hour). и 
Prerequisite: high school chemistry 80° insti? 
le on either the College Entrance ro the 
he placement examination Га rato 
and high school physics. Lat 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 
ter course in general chemistry. 
laboratory work and a satisfactory grac 
Board Achievement Test in Chemistry or on t 
Department of Chemistry prior to registration, 
fee, $13. (Fall—day.) vin 

21 Qualitative Inorganic Analysis (4) of ой 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theoretical and practical study віст 
of separating and identifying the more common cations and anions V. p 
techniques. Prerequisite: Chemistry 12 or 15, or 4 placement examination day 
be waived at the discretion of the instructor. Laboratory fee, $18. (re 
evening; spring—day; summer 1963.) 


Chemistry 205 


22 Quantitative Inorganic Analysis I (4) Schmidt 

ture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theory and practice of quantitative analysis 

y typical volumetric and gravimetric procedures. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21. Lab. 
Oratory fee, $18. (Spring—day and evening; summer 1963.) 


SECOND GROUP 


111-12 Physical Chemistry Lectures (3-3) Wood 
I Year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
Mtroduction to physical chemistry. Students registering for Chemistry 111-12 must 

Н ter concurrently for Chemistry 113-14 unless they already have adequate credit 

Or physical chemistry laboratory. Prerequisite: either (1) Chemistry 22 and 152, 

athematics 22 or former 30, Physics 13 or 15, or (2) Chemistry 21, Mathematics 22 
9r former 30, Physics 14. (Academic year—day and evening.) 


113-14 Physical Chemistry Laboratory (2-2) Wood 


= course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
ratory to accompany Chemistry 111-12. Students registering for Chemistry 113- 
must register concurrently for Chemistry 111-12 unless they already have credit for 


lectures in physical chemistry. Laboratory fee, $18 a semester. (Academic year— 
^ ау (also Saturday) .) 
Quantitative Inorganic Analysis 11 (4) зч 


ure (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Continuation of Chemistry 22 including 
; Cory and practice of separations, organic reagents, electrochemistry, and colorimetry 


ning Tie. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22. Laboratory fee, $18. (Fall—day and eve 


134 MA тў 
Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry (2) White 
теге mediate level course emphasizing the descriptive chemistry of the elements. 

1 Tequisite: Chemistry 22, 151. (Spring—day.) 


36 Inorganic Chemistry: Preparations (2-2) Perros 
"| ration of the technique of inorganic chemistry to the preparation and purification 
$18 E of selected substances. Prerequisite: Chemistry 152 and 134. Laboratory fee, 
evening) с. (First half: Fall—day, spring—evening. Second half: spring— 


15].. 
у Organic Chemistry (4—4) Wrenn, Sager 
om Course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
Chemist, of the compounds of carbon. Prerequisite*: Chemistry 21. Laboratory fee: 
Orato ү; 151, $12; Chemistry 152, $20. (First half: fall—lecture (3 hours), lab- 
hours} k hours), day and evening; summer 1963. Second half: spring—lecture (2 
» laboratory (6 hours), day and evening; summer 1963.) 


3 \ T ^ 
A pone Laboratory in Organic Chemistry (1) Wrenn, Sager 
techniquy designed to give the chemistry major additional and broader training in the 
M chemistry than is obtained in Chemistry 151-52. Prerequisite 


concurre: cree 2А ‘ reqt 
day and “a, Chemistry 22 and 152. Laboratory fee, $12. (Spring— 


Trani. f^ К i 
S rise С Chemistry : Preparations (2 or 3) Wrenn 
to the û organic compounds and application of the technique of organic chemistry 
than in Ci ation of pure compounds, using larger amounts and greater refinements 
a 


emistry 151-52. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22 and 152. Laboratory fee, $10.50 


Qualis hour. (Spring—evening.) 
Lecture Eo" Organic Analysis (3) Sentz 


~ Nation of an? laboratory (6 hours). Identification of pure organic compounds, sep- 


‘xtures, and identification of their components. Required of all students 


| щ i ы 
1) or 15 Бе waived in the case of the student who has earned a grade of С ог better 
ithin the past two years or by a placement examination. 


Erf 


Te 
PT 


DEN. 


LE 


- 


z SEREA 
d 2. 


eae à 


4 Courses of Instruction 
206 vow _of Instru z ` E —— 


planning thesis work in Organic Chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22 and 152. Lab 
oratory fee, $18. (Fall—evening.) 

3 м j à »rT0$ 
191 History of Chemistry | 2) Perros 
Historical development of chemistry. ] 152. (1963-6 
and alternate years: fall—evening.) 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 22 an 


Wrenn 


Prerequisite: 
12 an 


193 Chemical Literature (1) 
A general course in chemical literature wit 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 


h reference work and reports. 
Chemistry 111 


Chemistry 22 and 152. 


113-14. (Fall—evening.) 
THIRD GROUP* 


203 Chemical Kinetics (2) 
The rates of chemical reactions and the factors influencing them. 
istry 112. (1963-64 and alternate years: spring—evening.) 


Prerequisite: Chem 


211-12 Physical Chemistry (2-1) 
Same course as 111-12. Chemistry 2 
mission. Credit will be assigned only upon the 
213. (Academic year—day and evening.) 

Wood 


11-12 may be taken for credit only by spe 
satisfactory completion of 


213 Chemical Thermodynamics (3) 
Application of thermodynamics to chemical problems. › 
and heterogeneous equilibria, statistical calculation of thermodynamic properties SII 
trochemistry. Prerequisite: grade of A or B in Chemistry 111-12, Satisfactory те 
12, or qualifying grade in physical chemistry qualifying examination. (Fall 


ning.) 

7 . . . . " . T 

216 Statistical Mechanics as Applied to Chemistry (3) Ба 
An introduction to classical and quantum statistics designed to acquaint the » nt 
with the basic principles and application of the method. Prerequisite oF con "ed 
registration: Chemistry 213 or permission of instructor. ' 1964-65 and alternate Y 


Sag” 


Thermochemistry, homoge? үс 


217 Chemical Bonding (2) lic 
A survey of modern developments in the theory of valence with emphasis on ает 
tion to problems of stability and structure of complex molecules. Prerequisite: 
istry 213 or permission of instructor. (1964-65 and alternate years.) ‘dt 

221-22 Advanced Analytical Chemistry (2 or 3-2 or 5) Schm, 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours—optional). Theory and application 0 viste: 
methods of analysis including electrical and optical instrumentation. Prered jo 
Chemistry 22 and 122. The lectures may be taken for 2 credits a semester y» 
laboratory work, either half may be taken first. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester 
(First half: fall—evening. Second half: not offered 1963-64.) - 

231-32 Special Topics in Inorganic Chemistry (2 2) White, p» ir 
A series of one-semester courses covering such topics as (1) chemistry of the nd (3) 
miliar elements, (2) organometallic, organosilicon, and carbonyl compoun. s ing) 
co-ordination chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 235 (Academic year E 

234 Radiochemistry (2) rti cial 
The preparation, properties, and uses of radioactive isotopes, both natural and & 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 235-36. (1964-65 and alternate years.) N ese! 

235-36 Inorganic Chemistry (3-2) ; иу 

and reaction у the 


more common elements. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
› 2 " 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chemistry 


year—evening. ) 


d courses 


ы Һе Drot te lif , 
The appropriate qualifying examination is prerequisite to all advanced 


. оү? 
Chemistry 207 

O s ч was 

5 ic C [ 3— Sager 

251-52 Advanced Organic Chemistry (3-3) g 


: : э: : ` ental theories of or- 
Synthesis, reactions, and properties of carbon compounds, fundamental MA 
ganic chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 152 and qualifying examination. 


Р ~. б D " H 7 Pye- 
site or concurrent registration: Chemistry 111-12, 113-14. (Academic year—« 
ning.) 

5: i ic C istry (: enn 

253 Advanced Synthetic Organic Chemistry (3) | А ү E 

tudy of reactions employed in the synthesis of organic compounds. Prerequisite: 

emistry 25], (Spring—evening.) 

3 i ie C } Sager 

257 Theoretical Organic Chemistry (3) | | va ag : 

survey of modern theories of organic chemistry with emphasis on reaction mechanisms. 
rerequisite: Chemistry 252. (1963-64 and alternate years: fall—evening.) 

v . ; ` ө i r „© , 
291-99 Seminar: Recent Developments in Chemistry (1-1) The Staff 
(Academic year—day.) 


295-96 Research | е ) The Staff 


esearch on problems approved by the Staff. Open to qualified students with ad- 
Yanced training. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester hour. (Academic year—as ar- 
ranged; summer 1963.) 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


Oratory fee, $18 a semester. (Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) 


* 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 


Un) 


Professor J. F. La 


Clurer A. B. Se 
SSOciates R, G 


timer ( Chairman) 
idman 
‚ Crawford, D. B. Beers 


cachet or o 


of Arts with a major in Latin ( Departmental).—Prerequisite: the Arts and 


Кети urriculum, page 67, including Latin 51-52 and History 39-40. 
n Jen * In addition to the general requirements, pages 73-77, eighteen semester hours 
French ^ eyond first-group courses, Art 111, Philosophy 111. A reading knowledge of 
or G 


>егтап, preferably both, is strongly recommended. 


Latin 


tee Page 


а and 3-4, or Greek 11-12 and 13-14 satisfies the foreign language requirement, 


LATIN AND GREEK 


FIRST GROUP 
l-9 p. 
2 First-year Latin (3 3) 


ari Course: credit is 
lectin ona] Presentation c 
8; (loci opme 


Crawford 
not given for the first half until the second half is completed 
f the essentials of the language, with appropriate reading se 
nt of English derivatives; introduction to Roman life and litera 
4 and alternate years: academic year—evening.) 

| * The Staff 


of : { 
Instruc Чоп is for the academic year 1962-63 


Courses of 


208 


Instruction 


Beers 


for the first half until the second half is completed: 
ut with increased emphasis on Latin readings 


continuation of vocabulary building n 
high school Latin. (1963-64 an 


3-4 Second-year Latin (3-3) 
A year course: credit is not given 
A continuation of the first-year course, | 
which illustrate Roman life and literature; 
English. Prerequisite: Latin 1-2 or two years of 
alternate years: academic year—day.) 
The Stall 
cond half is completed: 
(Offered 1964-65.) 


Latime! 


1 half is complete? 
( Academic year 


11-12 First-year Greek (3-3) 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the se 
Essentials of grammar with appropriate reading selections. 


13-14 Second-year Greek (3-3) 
credit is not given for the first half until the secon« 


A year course: 
;reek authors. 


Review of grammar; rapid reading from selected ( 
evening.) 
The Sta 


49-50 Latin Grammar and Readings (3-3) 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations, Unc 
admitted by permission of the instructor. No academic credit for graduate 8097 ind 
First half: essentials of Latin grammar with appropriate reading selections. ~ con 
half: continuation of grammar with selections from various Latin authors 207 


reading. (Academic year—as arranged.) 
The stall 


51-52 Introduction to Latin Prose and Poetry (3-3) hree 
Selections from Cicero and Caesar, Virgil and Ovid. Prerequisite: Latin 3-4 or! 


years of high school Latin. (Not offered 1963-64.) 


SECOND GROUP 
Stall 
[he of 


101-2 Roman Comedy (3-3) in 
Selected plays from Plautus and Terence. 2 or permise! 


the Instructor. (Academic year—evening.) 
The Stall 


Prerequisite: Latin 51-5 


111-12 Roman History and Philosophy (3-3) үре 
Selections from Cicero, Sallust, Lucretius, and Livy. Prerequisite: Latin 51-52 9 
mission of the Instructor, (Not offered 1963-64.) uf 
121-22 Roman Lyric Poetry and Satire (3 3) Thes of 
Selections from Catullus, Horace, Juvenal, and Martial. Prerequisite: Laun 
permission of the Instructor. (Not offered 1963-64.) 
COURSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
FIRST GROUP 
mel 
Wee A tim? 
71-72 Greek and Roman Backgrounds in Literature (3-3) . И sr 
This соо اف‎ 
in f 


Selected Greek and Roman masterpieces and their literary influence, ,/, spri 
isfies the literature requirement, see footnote, page 234. (First half: $P 


Second half: fall—day.) 


SECOND GROUP 


109-10 Greek and Roman Drama (3-3) 
Selected tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, anc 
of Aristophanes and Menander, Plautus and Terence; historical 


cal drama. (Not offered 1963-64.) 


] Seneca; * 
develop 


Classical Languages and Literatures 


CLASSICAL HEBREW 
FIRST GROUP 


21-22 First-year Classical Hebrew (3-3) .. Seidman 

year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 

Undamental principles of the language with practice in reading simple narrative 
(Not offered 1963-64.) 

23-24 Second-year Classical Hebrew (3-3) Seidman 


Year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
iew of grammar and exegesis of selected passages from the Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament, 


(Academic year—day.) 


DERMATOLOGY AND SYPHILOLOGY * 


Professor H. F. 


Anderson (Chairman) 
SSistant Clinic. 


al Professors Hayden Kirby-Smith, J. Q. Gant, Jr., W. G. Ballinger, 


. Brown 

E 

Cir ates Reuben Goodman, D. J. Demis 

mic nstructors Manuel Landman, Henry Bryan, P. L. Repetto 

21 , 
{Dermatology and Sy philology The Staff 
wea y 9n diseases of the skin and syphilis. (Spring—2 hours a week for eight 

; : 

шз Clinic Brown 
eral Hemonstrations diagnosis, and treatment of skin diseases and syphilis. D. C. Gen- 
Derg Clinic The Staff 
hours tology and syphilology in infants and children. Children’s hospital. (Two 


сек as arranged in rotation during academic year.) 
-10 Cli 7 
Chi tmc 


nic А 
Week al demonstrations, diseases o 


The Staff 
f the skin. University Hospital. (Two hours a 
arranged in rotation during academic year.) 


Ek. c 


‘ The Sug 


of I EN. 
"struction ig for the academic year 1962-63. 


ECONOMICS * 


Professors A. E. Burns, D. S. Watson, T. W. Holland, J. W. Kendrick, W. E. 


Schmidt, Sar Levitan (Research) 
Professorial Lecturers S. H. Axilrod, Margaret deVries 
"rofessors J. W. Skinner (Chairman), Henry Solomon (Research) 
Associate Professorial Lecturers R. L. Sammons, D. J. Edwards, R. E. Moor 
Assistant Professors Ching-Yao Hsieh, S. J. Hunter 
Lecturers M. E. Fieser, Paul Gekker, S. E. Haber 


(Departmental). Prerequisite: 
and Statistics 51. 


Associate F 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Economics the Arts 


and Letters curriculum, page 67, including Economics 1-2 d 
2 and 12182 


Required: the general requirements, pages 73-77, and (1) Economics 101 
fifteen additional hours in second-group courses to be selected with the approval 0 the 
adviser; (2) Ec onomics 198 which may be taken upon the completion of Economics y 
and 121; (3) Statistics 111, 112; (4) nine semester hours of other sec ond-group course 
selected with the approval of the adviser. 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American Cit ‘lization (Field-of-Study ) —See the 
Department of History. 

( Art 


Arts in the field of Economics.—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor 9 


Master of 

with a major in Economics at this University, or the equivalent. ‘ne 
Required: the general requirements, Pages 78-81, including Economics 210, at least nin 

semester hours in economic theory, and a thesis (Economics 299-300) . 

Doctor of Philosophy. 


Master of Arts in Gove 
dergraduate major in Economics at this University, 


See pages 83—90. 

1 , >} › де; an Ue 
rnment with a major in Economic Policy I rerequisite , 21-59, 
or the equivalent. See pages s 


161. 
FIRST GROUP 
Sr * Stall 
1-2 Principles of Economics} (3-3) Skinner and a 
Survey of the major economic princip gos. 


Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). 
stitutions, and problems in contemporary life. Economics 1 is prerequisite p 

(First half: fall and spring—day and evening; summer 963. ~ 
day and evening; summer 1963.) 


nd 


nomics 2. 
half: fall—evening; spring 


SECOND GROUP 
The Stall 


101-2 Economic {nalysis (3-3) ue 
7 1 : natio 

Analysis of demand, supply, and pricing; theory of national income determine af: fall 
1 evening; spring—evening; summer 1963. Secor 


(First half: fall—day and 
day; spring—day and evening.) B ns 
. u : 
104 History of Economic Thought (3) jems ^" 
History of the major s hools of economic thought; influence of changing pro 
the development of economic theory. (Spring day.) yid 
E: 3 i епс 
105 Business Cycles (3) г < 
analysis of the facts of economic п stability, survey of rece үе 


Description and 


cycle theory, forecasting, and al policies. 


consideration of counter« yclic 


ning.) 

academic year 1962-63 
962-63 

1 other courses in Economics 


* The Staff of Instruction is for the 
t On sabbatical leave fal] semester 1 
t Economics 1 2 is prerequisite to al 


(210) 


211 


Economics 


12] Money and Banking (3) Hunter 


heory of money, credit, and banking; commercial banking and the Federal Reserve 
ystem; other financial institutions; international aspects of money; current financial 


Problems, (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening; summer 1963.) 

123 Monetary Theory and Policy (3) Hunter 
a cipal contemporary theories, background of recent monetary policy. (Spring— 
ay.) 


133 The Economy of the Soviet Union (3) 


evelopment and main features of the economic life of the Soviet Union (See History 
and Geography 196). (Not offered 1963-64.) 


4l Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) Holland 
e development and characteristics of American unionism and collective bargaining 
as economic and social institutions, appraisal of economic and social aspects, public 


Policies and controls. (Fall—day.) 
1 , 
е: Labor Economics (3) Holland 
haracteristics of the American labor force, operations of labor markets, wage theories 
and practic 


m $, impact of collective bargaining, causes and characteristics of unemploy- 
ent, public policies and programs. (Spring—day.) 


16] = я > 
-62 Public Finance and Taxation (3-3) 
neral survey of government expenditures; sources and methods of taxation; eco- 


nomic effe, . ^ ~ 
omic effects of expenditures, taxes, and of government debt policies. (Academic 
Year—evening. ) 


165 Governme 


nt Control of Economic Activity (3) Watson 
sp anging role of government in promoting and regulating economic activity, types and 
18) eres of control, (Fall—day.) 
E International Economics (3-3) Schmidt 
5 
n survey of the theory of international trade, factor movements, and balance- 
hon adjustment. Second half: analysis of modern international economic prob- 
nin including problems of less developed countries. (Academic year—day and eve- 
185 8; summer 1963—Economics 181 (3).) 
By, e COnomic History and Problems of Latin America (3-3) | Sammons 


MN "on of the economies of Latin America with particular emphasis on present struc- 
Tes an ~ 


nomics problems, considered in the regional, country, and sub-region contexts. Eco- 
South a O> Special attention to Middle America; Economics 186, special attention to 
uth Ameri : 


19g p ica. (Academic year—evening.) 

TOs ? * 7 ө 4 " pe 
the ner in Economics (3) Skinner 
and 5 „pensive survey of economics. Prerequisite: Economics 101-2 and 121. (Fall 

Pring—as arranged.) 
2 THIRD GROUP 
01-2} 
~ Hi i . . d 
"ritis OY and Literature of Economic Thought (3-3) Burns 
th 1са] anal : 


ght, ori ysis and interpretation of the development and the literature of economic 
, М 
ent Proble, 5 ® and problems, of the major types of theory, and their relation to pres- 


203.4 ems and policies. 


(Academic year—evening.) 


Con > б ` 
The theory porary Price Theory (3-3) Watson 
9 Ning.) of relative prices from Marshall to the present. (Academic year—eve- 
etermin ^mployment and Income (3) Kendrick 
Cont; ants of the level of emplov ine ow, 22 " 
Taste, of employment and income. Keynesian and classical systems 
* and recent lite н 


rature оп the subject. (Fall—evening.) 


Courses of Instruction 
= » ы тир مه‎ - ы کے‎ 


Kendrick 
evaluation of the methodology &n 
Statistical tests of theories 0 


206 Business Cycle Analysis (3) 

al analysis of American business cycles; 
National Bureau of Economic Research. 
(Spring—evening.) 


Empiric 
findings of the 
the business cycle. 
208 The National Income (3) Kendrick 
The theory of economic aggregates; measurement and policy aspects of national in 
come. (Spring—evening.) 
Skinner 
theories, methods of research. Оре? 
raduate work in economics. 


210 Seminar in Economics (3) 
Methodology of economics, integration of economic 
only to students who have completed fifteen hours of g 


(Academic year—evening.) 

212 Seminar in Price Theory (3) Watson 
Advanced topics in the theory of relative prices. Economics 203-4 or the 
equivalent. (Not offered 1963-64.) 

913 Economic Thought in the Tu entieth Century (3) Burn 

2. The principal trends in economic thought during 


Continuation of Economics 201-2. 
(Not offered 1963-64.) 


Prerequisite: 


the present century. 


215-16 Mathematical Economics (3-3) 
Introduction to the uses of mathematics in economic 
ning.) 

217-18 Survey of Economics (3—3) Watson 
Survey of economic analysis and policy. 
or economic policy. (Academic year—evening.) 

Watson 


(Summe! 


Solomon 


А ve 
theory. (Academic year—* 


; jcs 
Not open to graduate students in econom 


219 Managerial Economics (3) 
Analysis of price, production, an 
1963.) 

Hunte! 


221-22 Monetary Theory (3-3) 


1 inventory policies of business firms. 


(Academic year—evening.) 


‘rod 
223-24 Monetary Policy and Central Banking (3-3) Ec 


The money system in its relation to national income: monetary policies 0 
(Academic year—evening- 


Contemporary monetary theories. 


Reserve and other central banking systems. » 
тз; a "e mo 
231-32 Quantitative Economics (3-3) Solo 

Selected topics in quantitative economics. (Not offered 1963-64.) iland 
941 Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and Labor Economics (3) dent’ 

for graduate ae 


An accelerated introductory course in labor economics primarily 
in Personnel Administration. (Fall—evening.) d 
Holla" 


244 Problems in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and Labor 


Economics (3) ; gn 
abor relation 


and legal aspects of 1 


Concentrated study of selected economic, soc ial, 
labor economics. (Spring—evening. ) алб 
У . 0 
246 Foreign Labor Movements (3) po | 
. ign € 
] political structures of selected foreign 


Labor in the economic, social, an 
Contrasts and comparisons with the United States. (Spring—evening-) H ilan? 
0 


247 Labor Relations in the Federal Service (3) 


Admission by permission of the instructor. (Fall and spring evening) S pid! 
951-52 Ec ic Devel " » 2 ve rde 
251-52 Economic Development (5—9) he unde") 

cial attention to b 95] (37 


The theories and problems of economic growth with spe П =: 
veloped countries. (Academic year—evening; summer 1963 Econom Kendi 
96: » | 
253 Productivity Analysis (3) rnc 
Р, 2 апі {0 


Concepts and measures of productivity; relations to economic growth 
changes in the American economy. ( Fall—evening.) 


EC Economics 213 


261-62 Public 
Special proble 
—e€vening, ) 

263-64, Theory of Public Finance (3-3) 


Criteria for the 


Finance and Fiscal Policy (3-3) Moor 
ms in contemporary public finance and fiscal policy. (Academic year 


deVries 
allocation of government expenditures, principles of taxation, fiscal 


Policy for stable growth. (Academic year—evening.) 
2654 % Theory of Economic Policy (3-3) Watson 
* nature, forms, methods, and objectives of economic policy; the relation of eco- 
nomic theory to economic policy. (Academic year—evening.) 
267 The Soviet Economy (3) Gekker 


Development of the Soviet-type economy ; organization, policies, and problems: mone- 
ШУ, cal, production, allocative, foreign trade, economic growth. (See also History 

» 247, and Geography 166.) (Fall—evening.) 
281-82 International Economics (3-3) Schmidt 
аа half: the theory of international trade and factor movements, Second half: the 
lory of balance-of-payments adjustment. (Academic year—evening.) 


United States Foreign Economic Policy (3) Schmidt 
inalysis of foreign aid program 


- 4 ; international, commercial, and monetary policy of the 
1 nited States; United States and international economic organization. (Not offered 
963-64. ) 
9-86 Economic Development oj Latin America (3-3) Sammons 
Current 


invest Policies and programs, capital formation, public and private; foreign loans and 
me 


nent; social and technological preconditions of investment. (Academic year 
—*vening.) 
287-88 : geet i - К 
Таня Latin America : Trade and Commodity Policy (3-3) 
riis 


and exchange control systems( bil 
‘ermis of trade. — (Nor offered 1963-64. ) 


seminar in [nternational Economics (3) Schmidt 
nce 


equival topics in international economics. Prerequisite: Economics 281-82 or the 
alent, (1963-64 and alternate years: spring—evening.) 


300 Thesis (3-3) 


( : 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) 


ateral and general commercial agreements, 


The Staff 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


LEE. 
add А ; 
lus c Шоп to the regular courses announced above, the l niversity offers the fol. 
аселы courses for students enrolled in Navy Graduate Financial Manage- 
М Bram and Air Force Advanced Management Program. 
Ore; » . » Р 
ign Economic Policies and Problems (3) 


Gove 
*rnmental and Industrial Economics (3) 


SNE X4 ЕР aur t ba im 


Sees 


—_ 
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n 


ا 


e 2 aS 


TRE 


a gas O 


SES E 


EDUCATION * 


Professors J. H. Fox, B. H. Jarman, B. S. Root (Chairman), G. L. Angel, W. T. Car 


roll, F. N. Hamblin 

Professorial Lecturers Madaline Remmlein, Florence Lumsden, Н. O. Johnson, At 
thony Marinaccio, C. D. Hutchins, J. B. Holden, B. D. Joy, J. P. Walsh, D. D. 
Darland, K. E. Brown, Kathryn Cook, J. C. Lang, J. F. Rogers, H. M. Wilson 

Associate Professors Mary Colemant, W. A. McCauley, Carol St. Cyr, Н. С. Detwiler, 
R. E. Baker, Martha Rashid 

Associate Professorial Lecturers LuVerne Walker, R. R. Reed, Eugenia Nowlin, Be 
erly Crump, Mary Scott, John Giancaspro, Hazel Wilson, Helen Mitchell, J. Ё 
Cameron, Samuel Kavruck, Zelda Kosh, C. O. McDaniels 

Assistant Professors R. W. Eller, J. G. Boswell, Margaret McIntyre і 

Lecturers Ward Whipple, Н. L. Cushman, Marcella Bernstein, Joanne Parker, D. W- 
Hunt, R. J. Kubalak, R. S. Westerlund, W. E. Amos 


FIELD STUDIES 


Director J. W. Charles, Assistant Director M. H. Jessup 


FIELD SERVICE COORDINATORS 


Alexander Anderson, Assistant Principal, Washington-Lee High School, Arling 
Va.; Mary Maré, Assistant Principal, Dean of Girls, Wakefield High School, 4 $ 
lington, Va.; C. M. Richmond, Principal, Stratford Junior High School, Arling 


ton, J a. 


` or 
the Education curriculum, page 69, , 


Bachelor of Arts in Education.—Prerequisite: v 
| he equ! 


the equivalent, or a certificate of graduation from an approved normal school or t 
ster hours 
rogram ® 


alent. 

Required: the satisfactory completion of a program of at least sixty-six seme 
in addition to the general education background courses, page 69. Each | 
planned individually to meet the certification requirements of the student, see pages 
38 and the School of Education Catalogue. А in- 

Master of Arts in Education.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree from an accredited ) 


Р ге 
stitution. Programs are planned individually. The following areas of spec ialization е | 
to include strengthening ma* n 
elementary educa y 
‚һу of educ 


0! ргіпсір? 


available: (1) adult education, (2) classroom teaching 
of teaching field, (3) comparative education, (4) curriculum, (5) 
(6) employee training, (7) guidance, (8) history of education, (9) philosoy 
tion, (10) reading, (11) school administration—secondary or elementary sché 
ship, and (12) secondary education. (See pages 140-42.) 

(dvanced Professional Ce "їй ate.—See pages 142-43 

Doctor of Education.—See pages 143-45 1 
id 218 


A Reading Clinic Coleman a! redit- 
Diagnosis of reading difficulties; individual or group lessons without acade > вет! 
„ . А p 1 с . M * 
Fee: for individual diagnosis, $35; for individual instruction, $5 a lesson; 3 read 


А - К 0 
individual instruction, $4 a lesson; for instruction in small groups with com™ 


ing difficulties, $3.25. 


* The Staff of Instruction is for the academic year 1962-63 
t On leave of absence fall semester 1962-63 


(214) 


108 Human Develo 


Guage arts 
Spelling, 
work 


participa 


€ 


112 £ 


lerpre 
( 


113 


cture and | 


114 


evening, 


115 


Mentary School 
Perience, 


Summer 1963. 


116 


^ 


í 


Or teac 
school ү 


1963 


12 


chology 22 


111 


or und 


) Eleme 


Elementary Se 


Education 


SE 


-ecture (2 


dent as well 
understandin 


hours), conference (1 
as the prospective 
& of human developr 
or 12]. (Fall and 


; Methods in Elementary E 


or seniors in the e 


lementary s 
elc 


experiences in elementary scl 
(including reading, li 
and handwriting) 
neral classroom procedure: 


tion two mornings a week 


» ge 


ay.) 


"Ope, needs, Services to stu« 


tration of tests for evic 
day; spring—e 


lents, 


Fall 


Ele mentary School Art (3) 
= undergraduates in the ele 
rerequisite: Psychology l and 


lence p 


> 


mer 
99 


Tump).) 


Elementary School Music (3) 
lergraduates 

rerequisite : Psychol 
field w 
Teachin 


üsic co 


ору 1 and 22, 
ork (2 hours 


& Of Reading in the 
urse in methods, 
ге 
(5рг 
) 


ading program, 


ing: lecture (2 ho 


Y School Social Stuc 
‚ (2 hours), fie]. 
tivities 


essential in the eleme 
and 123 


or teaching experience, 
leme ntary School Science* | 
‘hers, Content, 
urriculum, 
: lecture 


methods, 
Prerequisite: 
(2 hours) 


pring E. 
). 


hool A rithmetic 
Content, methods, 
Prerequisite: 
evening, f 


School (3) 
(1 Ix 


» Conference 
he prospective teac 
' local, national, an« 
unity agencies; org 
(Fall and sprin 


Course 
Я MAY not be taken by Students 


pment, Learning, and Teaching (3) 


te 


ducation (12) 
shool curriculum. 


, arithmetic, 


е 
ducational Measurement (3) 


vening; summer 1963.) 


aboratory (3 hours) 


in the elementary school 


)—а8 arranged; 


Elementary School* (3) 
techniques 


1 work (2 hours). 


materials, and activities essenti 


-evening, field work (2 hours) — 


materials, and activities essenti 
Education 108 and 1 


anization and operation of schools ; 


COND GROUP 


hour), field work 
acher. 
lent anc 
spring 


(2 hours). 
Principles of effective teaching based on 
1 the nature of learning. 


day and evening; summer 1963.) 


Methods, materials, appraisal, 
Problems and 


terature for children 


100ls. 
, oral and writt 
science, and social studies. 


, and evaluation of pupil progress. 
. Prerequisite: 


Planning units 


Education 108 and 123. 


selection and construction of teache 
urposes. Prerequisite: 


Education 108 and 123. 


Nowlin ў " 
Materials and methods. g 
(Fall and spring: 
arranged; summer 1963 


магу school curriculum. 
or 121. Material fee, $4. 


evening, field work—as 


50. 


curriculum. 
(Fall anc 


summer 1963.) 


or 12], 


, materials, and activities 
rerequisite: Education 108 
urs)—evening, field work ( 


lies* (3) 
For teachers. Content, 


ary school curriculum. 
(Summer 1963.) 


3) 


nt 


lucation 108 and 123 or teaching experience. 


* (3) 


23 or teaching experience, 
held work ( 


ur), 


field work (2 hours). 
her. 


Historical and sociologi 


1 international levels; cooperation of the school 


functions of 
£—day and evening; summer 1963.) 


who have completed or who plan to enroll in Educa- 


McIntyre 
For the general stu- 


Prerequisite: Psy- 


McIntyre and Staff 


and 
procedures in teaching the lan- 


en expression, 


Observation and 


(Fall— 


McCauley 


r-made tests, in- 


Mitchell 


Materials and methods. 
1 spring: lecture (2 hours) — 


Parker 
essential to a good ele- 
and 123 or teaching ex- 
2 hours) —as arranged; 


Trundle 
methods, materials, 
Prerequisite: Education 


St. Cyr 
al in the elementary 


аз arranged; summer 


al in the elementary 
2 hours) —as arranged; summer 1963 
St. Cyr and Staff 


For the general stu- 
cal development of 
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an 


een e—a 


of 


ana fub eee 


3 


AE ui Sete 
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t — ут 


M UE i. e i pan „ 


Cef 


Ee 


216 Courses of Instruction 


Walker 


128 Children's Literature* (3) 3 
For teachers. Exploring and evaluating the newer books for children and the chil- 
dren’s classics, understanding the contribution of literature in child development, ap" 
preciating children’s original expressions. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22. 
(Spring: lecture (2 hours)—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged ; summer 


1963 (McIntyre) .) 


131 Principles and Methods of Secondary 
School Teaching (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). For seniors in the secondary 
riculum. Course, unit, and lesson planning; practical techniques used in conn 
with motivation, the assignment, group procedures, directing study, individual 
ences, evaluation, clerical routines, disciplines, the homeroom, activity sponsors IP 
public relations, Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123. (Fall and spring— day. 
Boswell and Staff 
for act 


Boswell, Myers, Stallings 


school cur 
ection 
differ 


134 Student Teaching in Secondary Schools (6 to 9) 


For seniors in the secondary school curriculum. Sections А, B, and С are 22 
demic majors. Section D is for physical education majors (Myers, Stallings): у= 
dent-teaching fee, $50. Admission by permission of the instructor. Prerequisite: Ec 
cation 108 and 123. (134A: fall and spring—as arranged. 134B, 134C, 134D: spring 
—as arranged.) 
135 Student Teaching in Elementary Schools (9) McIntyre 
elementary school curriculum. Student-teaching fee, $50. Adm? 


For seniors in the 1354 
sion by permission of the instructor. Prerequisite: \ 


and 135B: spring—as arranged.) 


Education 108 and 123. 


SPECIAL METHODS COURSES! 
ds con 
1 hour 
d and 


To be elected in the senior year after substantial preparation in the teaching fiel 


cerned by the students in the secondary school curri ulum. Course requirements lie 
Practices of successful teachers are studi 


of credit vary with license requirements. 
and courses of study is reviewe® 


actual teaching content as found in current texts 
136 Teaching English (2 Lumsden 
36 Teaching English (2 to 4) veninf* 


Prerequisitet: 18 semester hours in English. 2 hours) 


(Spring: lecture ( 


field work (2 hours) —as arranged.) K sh 
an T ; x 0 
137 Teaching Speech (2 to 4) tor 
Tr instructor: 
Prerequisite t: 18 semester hours in Speec h or the permission of the instru 
(Spring: lecture (2 hours) —evening, field work (2 hours) —as arranged.) ell 
20 T . ASA T. os 
138 Teaching Social Studies (2 to 1) > ae 
Prerequisitet: 24 semester hours of social studies. (Spring: lecture v 
evening, field work (2 hours) —as arranged; summer 1963.) B ow? 
i ' r 
140 Teaching Mathematics (2 to 4) 
Prerequisitet: Mathematics through calculus. (Spring—evening.) Eller 


"ш 
lecture (2 hour 


144 Teaching Science (2 to 4) 


Prerequisitet: 24 to 40 semester hours of science. (Spring: 


evening, field work (2 hours) —as arranged.) " m 
nidis Mc»p 
146 Teaching Foreign Languages (2 to 4) дау.) 
Prerequisitet: 18 semester hours of one foreign language. (Spring Town 
148 Teaching Home Economics (2 to 4) ange?! 
т G t i t r 
Prerequisitet: 30 semester hours of Home Economics. (Spring—4* Ж shot! 
= ^" . " rf ) 
150 Teaching Business Subjects (2 to 4) - enrday т orn 
/ М Tue? 
Prerequisitet : 30 semester hours of business education. (Spring Уи? i 
1 
* This с who plan © enro - 
his course may not be taken by students who have completed or 
tion 111 91 1 131. Additional p 


А i | 1 
t Prerequisite to all special methods courses: Education 108, 125, ana 
are stated under each course 


Education 


THIRD GROUP* 
203-4 Comparative Education (3-3) 


la mparison of foreign educational systems with those of the United States, particu 
rly those of Russia, West Germany, Denmark, Switzerland, France, the British Isles, 
nada, and Australia. (Academic year—evening.) 


205-6 The Curriculumt (3-3) St. Cyr 


y experienced teachers, First half: curriculum foundations and issues; comparison 
Curriculum patterns. Second half: principles and procedures in curriculum devel- 


j ment; group consideration of student problems. (Academic year Saturday morn 
ng; summer 1963 -Education 205 (3).) 


207 Curriculum Materials} (3) 


9r experienced teachers, 
teaching ai, 
tions, 


St. Cyr 
Construction of courses of study, resource units, classroom 
із, and inexpensive materials; direct applicat 
(Fal —evening.) 


208 Human Develo 


р cture (2 hours), 
Tinciples of effecti 


ion to students’ own situa 


pment, Learning, and Teaching (3) 


Lang 
conference (1 hour), field work (2 hours). 


For graduate students. 


vel ve teaching based on an understanding of human growth and de- 
(Fj ment and the nature of learning, Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22, or 121. 
all and spring— 


evening.) 
209 Child Growth 
n interdisciplina 


the реу and culture, socialization, and socializing agents with particular emphasis on 
ome and school. (Fall—evening.) 


0 Adolescent 


and Development (3) Rashid 


ry approach to child development taking into account such factors 


2] , 
Growth and Development (3) Rashid 


particu of physical, intellectual, and cultural backgrounds of adolescence with 
j ar emphasis on social development, adjustment to organized society, educa- 


evening lopment and adjustment to school, and home relationships. (Spring- 


Measurement (3) 


bu McCauley 
tion o ob purement techniques; construction, selection, administration, and interpreta- 
ratory te i and essay-type examinations; statistical analysis of test results: lab 
213 M » Periences in the use of test instruments, ( Fall—evening.) 
А tstor n an 2 9 . 
irst half. y of Education (3-3) Wilson 


tion of the An Uropean backgrounds of American education. Second half: 


the evolu 
Merican schoo] system. 


d (Academic year— evening.) 

For Co: oj Exceptional Children? (3) 

M exception) teachers, A survey of current problems in the education and guidance 
handica a! pupils. Nature and needs of those physically, mentally, or emotionally 


D needs of the gifted. Resources for help in correction, diagnosis, therapy, 
» an guidance, (Not offered 1963-64.) 
2 ‘learning Children | 3) A 

е Catic с т Amos 
Children, М е апі needs of slow learning elementary and junior high school 
21 963.) Phasis on diagnosis and treatment of learning difficulties. 

1-18 

; 9 Philo , " 
Firg ha. 50рћу of Education? (3-3) 


econ | Tr to help students formulate а personal philosophy of education 
les and ; 141 foundations of education—a study of the forces that shape the pol 


: 0 
— 217 (3) ° of the school, (Academic year— evening; summer 1963—Edu- 


* 
A 
7 te from a 
ite, „ "^ accred 
чч Adequate ш 


(Summer 


ited institution is prerequisite to 


all third group courses 
TOfessional preparation 


Courses of Instruction 
- ——— — سے‎ 


919 Elementary School Classroom Procedures* (3) Baker 
s on ways of planning, unit teach- 


Current classroom practices with particular emphasi 
for 


individual and group evaluation techniques, resources 


ing, techniques in discipline; 
(Summer 1963.) 


learning, providing for individual differences. 
› 


221 Early Childhood Education* (3) 


The philosophy and principles underlying the teaching of children four to sev 
methods, and materials for promot 


McIntyre 
n years 


of age. Emphasis is on organization, equipment, 
ing the growth needs of young children. (Summer 1963.) 

223-24 Reading Problems* (3-3) Coleman 
For experienced teachers. Study of reading difficulties on elementary and secondary 
school levels; classroom and clinical procedures in solving reading problems. (Aca 
demic year—evening ; summer 1963— Education 223 (3).) 

226 Reading in Secondary Schools (3) Coleman 
For experienced teachers. Consideration of special problems in the content areas; 

1 materials for the classroom teacher; reading 


diagnostic and corrective techniques and 
improvement programs. ( 5pring—evening. ) 
997 : , ; aker 
227 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) Bake 
A consideration of basic issues in the purposes, organization, and conduct of eleme? 
1 psychologic al 


tary education. Emphasis on the philosophical an« roots of fundamenta 

assumptions as they relate to classroom practices. (Fall—evening.) 

9 . , / . ‘ аке 

98 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) Bake 
nethods n 


==0 
Critical appraisal of the objectives, organization, content, and teaching 1 hye 
. arts and crafts, health and P у? 


the language arts, arithmetic, social studies, science 


ical education. (Spring—evening.) | 
299 Administration of Elementary Education (3) Carre 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Administration as a means of achieves 
instructional objectives, organizing learning and teaching activities, handling SUPP te. 


and equipment, maintaining the building, and integrating school and community 


Emphasis upon guide lines to action. (Fall—evening; summer 1963.) 


( 'iancaspI? 
lected topics su 
1 culminat" 
review 0 


231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures* (3) 
Survey of current classroom practices with particular attention to se 
as teacher-pupil planning, group procedures, pupil security, initiatory an¢ 
individual and group evaluation techniques, teaching aids, etc.; 


activities, 
(Fall—evening; summer 1963 (Boswell) .) 


recent literature. 


Kubalak 


233 Audio-visual Education* (3) ingi 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Role of audio visual materials in ene Я 
selection, evaluation, and use of materia administrative problems in the car] ‘ees 
ation, maintenance, and use of audio-visual materials and equipment. Mater! 
$7. (Spring: Saturday morning; summer 1963.) 

241 Education of the Gifted* (3) ей 
For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery of giftedness; provisions for the Ё 
in regular classes; experimental projects (Fall—evening; summer 1963.) : 

c 3 arinac? 

243 Human Relations in the Classroom* (3) Mar and 

: - Ares ‘ earn 
Principles and practices involved in interpersonal relationships between lear? 
teacher and among learners. (Summer 1963.) gl 

гое і j Ang 

245 School and Community* (3) „сою 

the 0° 


The school as an important member of a team of social agencies that builds 


munity. (Fall and spring—evening; summer 1963.) tals 
Walsh 


247 Vocational Education* (3) 
Development in the United States; current conceptions, agenci 
and trends. (Not offered 1963-64.) 


es involved, 


9 Prereauisi 
Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation. 


a Education 219 


251 Guidance in Elementary and Secondary Schools* (3) Detwiler 


;. Survey course; scope; needs; organization of the program; services to students, the 
Instructional staff, and the administration; personnel needed for the program. 
(Fall and spring—evening; summer 1963 (McDaniels) .) 


252 Organization and Administration of Guidance Services (3) 
ko gned for guidan erienced school counselors 
af ope to qualify for such positions in the near future. Prerequisite: a minimum 


, Semester hours of approved graduate work in Measurement and Guidance. 
(Not offered 1963-64.) 


253 Analysis of the Indiv 


ce directors and supervisors and exp 


idual for Purposes of Counseling (3) Detwiler 
oq tailed study of individual analysis techniques with practice in handling such meth- 
rerequisite: Education 112 or the equivalent, (Fall—evening.) 

9A The Junior High School* (3) Root 
ue organization, core program, guidance, developing course of study, extra 

ssroom activities, (Not offered 1963-64.) 
55-6 pecondary Education* (3-3 ) | Коо! 
f: f: current proposals for the improvement of secondary education. Second 
ning; maet problems in each of the subject-matter fields. (Academic year—eve- 

oa mmer 1963 (Root, Giancaspro) .) 
257 Oce 


З upational and Educational Information (3) Detwiler 
si “ , . : ; 

ti Ened to acquaint vocational and educational counselors with the basic occupa- 
tonal and e 


niques of ducational information necessary in counseling. Sources of data and tech- 
vds collecting, analyzing, and disseminating for purposes of guidance. 
evening: 


25 summer 1963.) 
58 Techni A 

echniques of Counseling (3) 
i Intensive study of the e 
ng interviews, 


(Spring 


McCauley 
lucational and psychological processes involved in counsel 
Specific types of vocational, educational, and personal counseling 


includi Z vill be discussed. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in testing and guidance 
t Ging Education 253 and 257 
aken c r 


4 In exceptional cases Education 253 or 257 may be 

259 9ncurrently with 258. (Fall and spring—evening; summer 1963.) 

92-60 So, . ^ 
ъ Secondary School Management* (3-3) 
experienced teachers anc 

schools, M 


Johnson 
1 administrators with two years of successful teaching in 
anagement planning, execution, and control; criteria of good 


evelo struction of the master schedule; leadership problems incident to the 
261-69 Pment of new policies and programs, (Academic year—evening.) 
Supe A 'acticum in Guidance (3-3) Detwiler 
Counsel; Practical instruction in school guidance. Prerequisite: graduate work in 
emic E. Admission by permission of the Chairman of the Department. ( Aca- 
26: year—as arranged.) 
РО? Employee Train: 0.9 , 
Firg, Ployee Training (3-3) Walsh, Root 
Prentice aoe and purpose, review of major programs—orientation, supervisory, 
tactice trea! skills, communication. Second half: administrative problems and 
Ces, training 


media, coor: 


* 4 . " 2 › H "T 
Mate Drofa lination with other management functions. F rerequisite : 
(Acade Professional prepar. 


mic ation or two years of experience in employee training 
55-66 IC year—evening, ) 
Teaching < os es | 
Res aching Secondary School English—Materials, Lumsden 
A ткы е Content (33) 
e ` j . 
Content one for teachers of English. Discussion of new approaches to course 
alj. Come id 1n cooperation with the departments of English and Speech. First 
half: Americ nication skills structural linguistics, composition, and speech. Second 
~. can and English literature. (Academic year—evening.) 
* 


геге: 
Visite; 
adequate professional prepara ton 


Whipple 


261-68 Teaching Secondary School Social Studies Materials, 


Resources, Content (3-3) 
A refresher course for teachers of the Social Studies Discussion of new approaches 
to course content. Offered in cooperation with the departments of History, Political 
Science, Geography and Regional Science, Economics, ar d Sociology and Anthropol 
ogy. (Not offered 1963-64.) 


269-70 Business Management of Schools | 11 (3-3) 
First half: philosophy, responsibilities, an 1 function of the business mans 


Carroll 
igement office 
| f boards of education, superinten® 


ilities of 


in public education institutions; responsil : 
ents, and central office staffs. Second half: planning and financing; building utiliza 


^ s i ne 
intenance; transportation; lun hrooms; purchasing, storing, 8 


tion, operation, and m 
and bone 


distribution; accounting and budgetary procedures; 


Issues. ( Not offe red 1963 64.) 


lepreciation, insurance, 


Carroll, Fo* 


911 The Teacher and School Administration* (3) 14 

. " " q r 

A survey course for teachers and prospective administrators Education and p al 

affairs, national agencies, role of the state, local administration, school finance, eg” 

t hool DÎ blic ; . ^ ; dures, impro 
controls, school piant, public support, democratic administrative proceaures, 


g; summer 1 ” 


Carroll, Fox 
spring 


eveni 


ing teaching conditions. (Fall—Saturday morning; spring 


272 The Teacher and School Supervision" (3) 
Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques. (Fall—evening; 
—Saturday morning; summer 1963.) 

273-74 Teacher Education* (3-3) Darlan 
First half: aims, objectives, and basic issues; study of outstanding and experimen 

recruitment and selection, general education, teaching” we? 


programs. Second half: н 
( Academic year 


preparation, professional sequences, laboratory exper 


iences 


G arrol! 


275 School Finance* (3) i 
Educational financial theory, practice, and control, including methods of financing: 
(Spring—evening.) 1 

i Carre 


216 Seminar: Public Relations in School (dministration* (3) 


safe 
Р jc partie 
yublicity media, public р 


Purposes, gathering materials, disseminating agencies, ] 


pation in policy making. (Fall—evening.) roll 
рай cares | Саг 
277 Administration of School Personnel* (3) Жет. 
T iniques and problems of administration related to more effective service 
personnel. (Spring—evening; summer 1963.) in 
d mle! 
278 School Law* (3) Remon 
Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and re sponsibilitic s of teacher егей 
and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major interest to the group. j 
{ 
1963-64. ) ‘le Holde* 
279-80 Adult Education* (3-3) Detwiler jeve!’ 
n all of 


lved, programs O° ©. ache! 
as a learner, the t 
education prog 


First half: current concepts and objective 6, agencies invo 
international through community. Second half: the adult 
adults, learning-teaching activities, administration of idult 
(Academic year—evening; summer 1963—Education 279 (3).) Roge 


283-84 Higher Education* (3-3) 


First half: development, present status, and outlook for American col 


curricu um, devel? 


of higher education, current and projec ted programs; trends in 
Lion, ; , . principles ‚© 
tion, administration, and evaluation of outcomes. Second hatf: Professions field iu 


liberal arts and prof * 


ment of college programs; study of curricula in 
instructional 


lationship of institutional services and facilities to the 
offered 1963-64.) 


Pp i 1 
Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation 


Education 221 


285 Extra-classroom Activities* (3) 


‘ature and purposes of selected activities—homeroom, clubs, assemblies, school pub 
ications, student council, interscholastic contest ; particular attention to sponsorship 
Participation, finance, and evaluation. (Not offered 1963-64.) 


287-88 Clinical Study of Reading Problems* (3-3) 


For advanced students. Diagnostic and corrective work under supervision of the Read. 
ing Clinic. Each student is expected to diagnose and treat pupils who are retarded in 
reading. Case studies are presented and criticized. Prerequisite: Education 223-24 or 

© equivalent. Material fee, $5 a semester. (Academic year—evening.) 
289 Supervisory Prob 


Or experienced teac 


Coleman 


lems in Reading* (3) 


hers, principals, supervisors, and superintendents. 


problems involved in planning, reorganizing, and improving the total reac 
Promoting cooperative effort on the 


ciency, (Not offered 1963-64.) 
1 Planning the School Plant (3) 


Coleman 
Considers the 


ling program, 
part of the staff toward increasing teaching 


Cameron 
А ; evaluation of existing buildings: 
adaptation to curri 


utilization of present facilities; 
urricular needs; building, operation, and maintenance problems. 
ot offered 1963-64.) 


293-94 Research (3-3) 


Todi: The Staff 
ere, ual research under the guidance of a member of the staf. Program and con- 
ces arranged with an instructor. (Academic year—as arranged. ) 
295 Educati 


x onal Research Methods and Procedures (3) 
equired 


he detent, all candidates for graduate degrees in Education. 


(Fall 18 graduate program. Prerequisite: 
an Spring—evening; summer 1963.) 


Designed” in Educational Research (3) 


elp students analyze ientific 
eval ) stu yze scientific 
uate the application of research techni 


McCauley 


To be taken early in 
an elementary course in statistics. 


McCauley 


pare proposals for sponsored research. Required 
gree and open, with permission, to 
> Prerequisite: Education 295 or the e uivalent. 
Pring—evenin v.) ' ч 


297 E. 
To coding in Education The Staff 
Tee jo Preparing for the comprehensive examinations. No credit toward de. 
1963.) quirements, Tuition fee, $36. (Fall and spring—late afternoon; summer 


299.300 Thesis (3-3) 


uired of all M 
~as arranged.) asi 


The Staff 


ter of Arts candidates writing Master’s theses. (Academic year 


TRE 
"requisite; 


a 
dequate professional preparation 


EE 


ERA 


= 


ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE v 


Professors C. H. Walther, M. A. Mason, R. A Hechtman, P. A. Crafton, Louis de- 
Pian, N. T. Grisamore, H. E. Smith, Ben Lindberg, Robert Heller, M. S. Ojalvo 
{diunct Professors L. A. Guildner, A. G. McNish, Gunther Sorger, Churchill Eisen 


hart, Theodore Young 


Professorial Lecturers F. K. Harris, Laurence Heilprin, Ezra Glaser, 


William Dorf- 


Saul Gass, Harold Gold 


гох, С р. 


nan, 


Associate Professors John Kaye, G. M. Arkilic, A. C. Murdaugh, R. R. I 


R. M. 


Ferris 


Assistant Professors R. L. Dedrick, E. H. Braun, R. E. Cronin, John Eftis, 


Moore, A. C. Meltzer 
Lecturers George Abraham, P. H. Sawitz, L. S. Rotolo, J. A. 
Eisner, Milton Gussow, D. C. Rohlfs. T. B. Wiggins, Chester Peterson 


Instructors T. P. Carroll, D. K. Anand, Ronald Feit 


Cunningham, Howard 


117-18, 128-2: 


Engineering Technologist Certificate—For requirements see pages 116, 

; , а í a 98 
Bachelor of Science ( Civil Engineering).—For requirements see pages 117-22. 
Bachelor of Science (t unications For requirements see pages 117-22 

7 99 


ntrol Systems).—For requirements see pages 117-22 


yf Science (С 

, " 4.09 
of Science ( Electrical Engineering) For requirements see pages 117-22 
E n ( Electronics For requirements see pages 117-22 


- 99 
pages 117-22. 


Ba of Sctence Energy Conversion For requirements see 
, " 4 99 
Bachelor of Science (Engineering 5cience) For requirements see pages 117-27 
FERT C» , 117-22. 
Jachelor of Science ( Machine Computers) For requirements see pages T 
і I I » 
Bachelor of Science Measurement Science) For requirements see pages 11-22 39 
Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering For requirements see pages 117 
Bachelor of Science ( Structures For requirements see pages 117-22 e 
> А n ace page? 
Bachelor of Science (Theoretical and Applied Mechanics For requirements 96 pag 


Master of Engineering Administration.—For requirem 
Master of Science.—For requirements see pages 1-23 


Joctor of Science.—Pages 125-2 


APPLIED SCIENCE 
UNDERGRADUATE 


) Graphical ( ommunication (3) 


Р: ples and methods of graphical comn schematic 


cation sketching, 
, prese 
atial repre 


1 


rraphs, charts and graphs, elements of descriptive geometry, 8p 


t Logic and Meth id in Analysis (3) 


Logic, meth ds of investigation and reasoning, hypi 


obability: И 


thesis, inference, pr 


1 
alysis in the physical sciences and engineering 


5-6 Finite Mathematics and Statistics in Science 1-1 (3-3) 
numbers systems, probability theory, А 
nd methods, арр и 


linear alg cb 
Statements, sets and functions, ations. 


convex sets, finite chains, basic statistical principles a 


Engineering and Applied Science 223 


10 General Field Theory (3) 
eneral theory of fields, I 
motion in fields, potential. 
ll General Wave Theory (3) 


sic wave mechanics ; 


aplace and Maxwell equations, conformal mapping, particle 


wave equations. 


12 Electromagnetic W 


ave Theory (3) 
lectromagnetic 


waves in bounded media, radiation, resonators, guides, mic 
30 General Network Theory 1-11 (3-3) 

j work theorems and functions, 
near circuits, stability, matrices, 


rowaves. 


29- 


Laplace transform, Fourier integral, linear and non- 
domains. 


32 Network 


Analysis (3) 
Utions of equations 


Бн using transformation calculus, poles and zeroes of network 
Actions, correlation of 


domains, matrix representation, nonlinear circuit analysis. 


90 Information Theory (3) 


ası ` : * : 
"rang Concepts of information, sources, processes, errors, coding, transmission, capacity 


35 Control Theory (3) 


cory of automatic 


: i control sy 
tions, stability 


: ystems, steady-state and transient analysis, transfer func 
criteria, 


58 > 
lysis Methods (3) 
ethods for analyzing problems; 


scie 1 ng use of fundamental principles of mathematics, 
59 nce, and engineering in problem analysis. 
-60 І А ; W 
Introdus 7004 tory Analytical Mechanics 1-11 (5-5) 
^ ction to vector ^ ics: ~ , le к ide ids: 
kinematics, bel or mechanics; statics and dynamics of particles, solids, and fluid ; 


cepts of 'avior of solids and fluids acted upon by forces; Newton's Laws; con 
I. Stress and strain, with applications. 
Soil Mechani 


cs (3) 
il mechanic 
i cs theory, lateral pressure, se fail lope stability, be г 
а - ‚ essure, seepage, failure, slo Stability, aring ca 
Pacity, behavior under loading. p pag pe Ё 


63 Flui ; 
ud Dynamics (3) 
compressible and incom 
vorticity, lift and drag; shock 
ynamics of Compressible Fluids (3) 
t 


themat; 

ati i i і 

огу, бо cory of compressible fluid flow, flow around immersed bodies, airfoil 
СК wave theory, thermodynamics, 


pressible fluid motion; conc epts of potential, cir 


nalogies, transient and steady-state analysis, Lagrange's 
» introduction to gyrodynamics. 


d and unconstrained rigid bodies, 


» introduction to theory of elasticity, introduction to theory 


d Properties of so 
ismology, 
Ucuitry and Systems (3) 


SIC concent 
“ques for logic « 


ils and rock, climatology, hydrology, ground water 


digita] Programmed systems, 


lesi mathematical foundations and tech 
Gesign, computer logic 


and circuitry 


A n DEE RA 


Jp ae) 


у= 
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=> 
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EF 
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224 Courses of Instruction EM — 


80 Introductory Astronomy (3) аг 
Coordinate systems and nomenclature, description of astronomic systems, stars, stella 
physics, elementary celestial mechanics. 

85 Thermodynamics (3) 

{ state 


Theoretical study of fundamental concepts, first and second laws, equations 9 


entropy, phase mixtures. 
86 Energy Conversion (3) lim 
Energy forms and states, energy fields, concepts of efficiency, conversion methods, 
itations. 


87 Heat Transfer Theory (3) 
Theoretical concepts of conduction, convection, radiation; 


field and potential theory 


applied to conduction. 
I 


99 Intermediate Comprehensive Evaluation Examination (0) to ad 
: Г " 0 
Required of all students at the completion of the Introductory Level and prior 


mission to the Intermediate Level No academic credit; no fee 
101-2 Materials Science 1-11 (4-4) 


Relations of materials structure to its properties, quantum 
crystal and lattice structures, plastics, cermets, elements of physic 


and solid state 
al metallurgy 


trol of material properties and behavior 


105-6 Fundamentals of Measurement Science 1-11 (4-4) 


; .riments 
r, accuracy, and precision; design of experim 


Standards; measurements; err. 


107 Statistics in Metrology (3) certainty 
f Е 1 
Qualitative and quantitative aspects of measurement, statistical methods, 4 
and accuracy, corrections, sampling 
110 Management Analysis (3) atical pr 
. ‚ m 
Principles of schematic, conceptual, and mathematical models; mathen 
gramming; operations analysis 
111 Operations Research (3) hodt 
I t 1 making met 


Characteristics and capabilities of operations researc h, role in decision 
and techniques 
ma? 


Theoretical study of mathematical, statistical, 


agement 


112 Quantitative Techniques (3 r 
E ч techniques fo 


ind quantitative 


121-22 Structural Theory 1-11 (4—4) rical mel 
ча а 4 е 
Theory and analysis of behavior of structures, model analysis, num 
matrix algebra methods, collapse methods. 
d , * и jc 
130 Electrical Energy Conversion (3) is рот 
Л 1 : i , " ce lis 
Generalized machine theory, thermionics, thermoelectricity, fuel hr agnet! 
1 me s 
principles, introduction to electromechanical components, element 
lynamics 
99 1 › ] *%” 
198 Undergraduate Research (1 to 3) lation ! Ww 
› - н { а 
Research problems approved by the Faculty (сї ssigned in re 
lertaken) 4 
(0) p 10? 


199 {dt anced Comprehensit e Evaluation Р хаті nation 


0 
" d pr 
lı termediate Level and P 


Required of all students at the completion of the t 
mission to the Advanced Level. No academic credit; no fec 
GRADUATE 
201 Automatic Control (3) stem 
( uri multiple loop *Y 


Advanced theory of automatic control. Systems analysis, 


ear systems 


Engineering and Applied Science 225 
O . En ang applied Scie uo tT Е 
211 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I (3) 
Course in such topics as 
Spaces and matrices, and pa 


212 Mathematical Methods 
athematical topics include 
це differences, 

216 Advanced Dy 

d запісе of continuous mechanical systems; 
'Ple, gyrodynamics : operational methods, 


ч Analytical Mechanics (3) 
und 


ndamenta] principles, 
ations, nonholonomic 
Mechanics of Orbit 
" estial mechanics. Ort 
9 Mechanics 0 
at nics of elastic, plastic, and viscous solids, and of fluids; introduction to theory 
9rmulation of basic equations. 


Nonlinear Mechanics (3) 


functions of complex variables, infinite series, linear vector 
rtial differential equations. 


in Applied Science II (3) 


: introduction to tensor analysis, calculus of variations, 
and integral equations, 


namics (3) 


Lagrange's equations, Hamilton's prin 
Prerequisite: permission of the instructor 


generalized coordinates, variational principles and Lagrange's 
2l c systems, Hamilton's equations, theory of small oscillations 
s and Trajectories (3) 

its and trajectories in force fields. Dynamics of space vehicles 


/ Continua (3) 


Topologi 
роса] and analytical methods in nonlinear mechanics, nonlinear resonance, re 
: 10п oscillations. 
Меш, о} Elasticity 1 (3) 
eduction to mathematica] theory of elasticity, analysis of strain and stress, gen 
00 


ergy functi es aw, equilibrium equations. Beltrami-Mitchell equations, strain en 
299 a! NCtions, torsion, general flexure. 

Firet Б о} Elasticity П (3) 

simply ang cond boundary-value problems in plane elasticity, uniqueness of solutions, 


vibration of multiply connected regions, three-dimensional problems, thermoelasticity, 
elastic solids, variational methods. 


Celestial Mechanics (3) 
launay and ром of motion, Lag 
lation. oincaré variables, 

ТЕ 7 
Apple menta] Stress Analysis (3) 
agin 1008 of the theory of 
E for static and dynamic 


range's planetary equations, disturbing function, De 
secular inequalities, lunar theory, precession and nu 


elasticity in the analysis of strain and stress; theory of 
strain and stress measurements, 


ла $ 7 ۰ ~ . 
Жен of Compressible Fluids (3) 
fluids, al theory of comp 


23] Fla; 
Tid Dynamics (3) 
inp. Compressible an, 
Velocity > and vorticit 


ressible fluid flow and thermodynamics of compressible 


] incompressible fluid motion including potential motion 

R у; mathematical treatment of flow at sub., trans- and supersonic 

; no i fer. و‎ 

тү тпа! and ob ique shock; and elements of heat transfer 

ems i ' Y ‹ 

ые - A Pplied Science (3) 

9! problems i ri ing 

md, мева Р i n engineering an: 

tics, » 


: 1 applied science, emphasizing imaginative 
ation. of fundamental 


principles in engineering, physics, and 
псе o 7 
Relation of / Material, (3) 


ani © atomic and microscopic 
| E Properties and their medi ni 
Study ti Y drodynami,.s (3) 
Ваг, d Interaction of elec 
ectro Enetic anc 


structure of materials to their physical and 


hanical behavior in applications 


tromagnetic and fluid helds. Dynamics « 


{ conducting 
1 magnetic fields 


226 Courses of Instruction ЕР | 


250 Theory of Structures 1 (3) 
Classical and modern methods of structural analysis; 
continuot 


ane structures 


basic theory of pl 
1 arches: 


statically indeterminate structures, in« luding ıs beams and trusses anc 


limitload analysis; special problems 


251 Theory of Structures 11 (3) 
Statically indeterminate structural theory, in luding 


and arches, deflection theory for arches ind suspension bridges, 


] frames 


single and multi span rigi 
"88, an 


thermal stre 


failure of structures 


252 Theory of Structural Dynamics (3) 


Analvsis of elastic structures under various dynamk loadings, 
transient, in« es, and thin shells 


ing vibrations of rigid frames, slat 
260 Theory of Plates and She lls (3) 
Classical and mo: 


different loadings and boundary conditions, 


both steady-state and 


drical shells under 


neludin 


tions. 


1 shells, plates and суп 
equations for plates i 
and their applica 


n theories of plates an« 
і g shear, 


tationally symmetric shells under small deformations, 


including 


261 Plasticity of Solids (3) 
theory 


Plastic flow and fracture of solids; 


alvsis of beams, rigid frames, 


solids, 
problems; 


theory of elastic perfectly plasti 


and plane stress 


basic concepts, limit ar 


of fracture. 


262 Theory of Elastic Stability (3) 


Beam column proble ms and me thods 
ling of beams; buckling of rigid frames, ar hes, plates, 


vais) $ 
518); 
numerical analy a ani 


of analysis (ini ludin 
stiffened plates, 


96 | Fi ld {naly Sis and Potential 7 heory | 3 jution® of 
z 1 „ soit 

. divergence, Newtonian potentials ıt points of free space, 0 

| logarithmic р tential 


Laplace’s equations, harmonic functions 


264 Electrodynamics (3) E 
f | | | 
Presence of moving matter in electromagnetic fields, force ind energy in mo 
tems, relativistic c pts, tens 
2 : I l ctromagnetu W aves (3) { (reque 
antennas, high 


„і media, radiation from 


transmiss es, cavity re und microwave levices 
266 Electromagnetic Wave Propagation 1) . maxim 
| 4 "ге, 
(round waves pace- wave pagation at heric effects, iono phe 
sable freq à indwid 
t 
C 
4 مو‎ 
: s using trar sformation calculus. tion of 
I network functions, corf 
ement і twork 8 he 
"T 
sis (3) an i 
] t matrices tab 
1 tribute ‘ works, mi 
(u 
ac 
) "m 
l t f linear 4 tive netd «1 
ma | | enm of fe dback, stability: "T 
" . t the cepts of fec! и оп 6f 


commun 


Engineering and Applied Science 
س‎ — паа с ^ 


275 Physical Electronics (3) 


ysical principles underlying operation of various electronic 
uum tubes, electron lenses, transistors, 


280 Thermodynamics (3) 
‘eversible and 


“ute solutions, 
tion to kinetic 


28] Heat Transfer (3) 


: ysical and mathem 
teady conditions, 


; Ji А % 
devices including vac м 
and recent solid-state electronic devices. 


irreversible processes, equilibrium, ideal and van der W aal's gases, 


E 4 

phase equilibria, electric and magnetic effects, radiation. Introduc ad 

theory and statistical mechanics. 3 
' 


| 
atical concepts of heat transfer phenomena under steady and un |. 


^ ! including: Stefan-Boltzmann and Planck laws for radiation, Fourier 

pat equation for conduction, dimensional analysis, and boundary layer theory for 
Convection. h 
пса Dynamics (3) к 
шү. 9* gas dynamics including: combustion, shock phenomena, dynamics of flow, Ў 

283 eat transfer for high temperature gases. Д 
x Meg: du 

gı 1 Personic Fluid Dynamics (3) < 
=з 1 disturbance theory, Newtonian theory, constant density solutions, thin shock lay 

» Viscous interactions, free molecule and rarefied gas flows M 

Combustion Processes (3) 1"! 

е | 
тшд dynamics of combustion, chemical kinetics, flame propagation, combustion of SM 

8 апа solids, detonation processes, 1 

Reaction Kinetics (3) 

Coreti 
and са! aspects of kinetics of homogeneous and heterogeneous reactions in gaseous 

‘quid systems, 
Dig ormation Theory (3) 
Tete 4 


^ and conti 
tion ~ nu 
* filtering. prediction ; 


287 
7 Шота and Se 
in atte Y computabl 
lean algebra, 


ous systems; ergodic ensembles and random processes; correla 


redundancy, 
lf-organizing Systems (3) 

€ functions and Turing machines, 
combinational circuits 
lity of automata, netwo 


Resear h 
ch (1 to 3) 
Research as arranged, 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


digital computational methods 
and their analysis, recursion circuits and 
rks of automata, artificial intelligence. 


NGINEERING ae 


2 
d 
~ UNDERGRADUATE | 
П&Їпеєү 
een › . 
Аму md Planning and Economics (3) 
mod nning, ar " n 1 ] 
А етп Computational meq nomics of engineering projects using mathematical and 
egio = 
: and U , 
Engineering Sorban Planning (3) 
Pply d sewer s of regional and urban planning: includ ng transportation, water 
10 age, public safety and convenience es, and natural resources 
Ydra : к 


ring (3) 


includ 


ing pipe networks, river and 
pply, 


1 channel flow; drainage 


and sewerage 


228 


Courses of Instruction E 


11-12 De sign of Structures | 11 (3-3) od 
Analysis and design of structures under static and dynamic loading, including WoO’ 
metal, and concrete structures; plastic design; ultimate strength design. 

13-14 Structural Design Laborator) 1-1 (3-3) 

Analysis and design of solutions to struc tural problems. 

15 Structural Dynamics (3) à 
Analysis and design of structures under vibration, earthquake, blast, and other d 
namic loading; energy methods; applications of matrix algebra 

19-20 Engineering Electronics 1-11 (3-3) » 

solid state devices; voltage and power ап 


Analysis and design of: vacuum tube and 


. ir 
plifiers; feedback amplifiers; oscillators; computing е 


equivalent, relaxation, and 
cuits 


logical circuit 


Jigital Techniques (3) 
memory sy? 


ing techniques, sel 
sign of digital transistor and magr 
diagrams 


f-detecting and correcting codes, 
ıetic-core circuits, 


міс programm 
1 


22 I 


design, electronic 
tems, analog-to-digital techniques, wiring 


23-24 Computer Laboratory I-II (3-3) m 
, 1 j : 
Use of digital and analog computers; in luding design, logic al circuitry, prog 


ooting 


ming, operation, maintenance, and troubles! 


30 Applied Thermodynamics (3) 


gas dynamics, equilibrium, multiphase mixtures. 


Vapor cycles, combustion, 


31-32 Thermal Power 1-11 (3-3) rbinêr 
Analysis and design of systems and components in heat-power, gas and vapor (8 


internal combustion engine, heat pump, and nuclear power systems. 


35 Fluid Machinery (3) nvertel? 
Theory and design of dynamic machines; in luding turbomachinery, torque СО 
and couplings, and jet machines. 

49-50 Precise Electrical Measurements 1-1 (3-3) hnique* 
Electrical measurements, from direct current through radio frequencies, capacitance 


detectors; bridges; measurement ‹ f current, voltage, power, 
inductance, energy, phase angle, frequency and time; dielectric 
field strengt 


urements; topics in high-frequency measurement including 


noise ratio, impedance, attenuation 


tion ! у) ation of 


52 Introductory Transduce rs and Instrumenta 
transducers; design 
instrumenta 


qm * ment 
Theory, design, and application of simple of inr 


one-type systems; analysis and design of simple transducer 


53 Advanced Transducers and Instrumentation \ 3) 


Analysis and design of transducers and instrumentation for me 
f types. 


containing multiple quantities of one type or mixtures ¢ 


n уйе 


asurement 1 


54 Precise Mechanical Measurements | 4) resti 
m force, p 


I 


vibration, acceleration, flow, and viscosity. 


time, weight, density, 


chniques for precise measurement of mass, 


55 Precise Heat Measurements (4) uple* LL 
ә ; 
by resistance thermometry, thermo’ —— à 


Temperature scales; measurement 
heat transfer quantities an 


ir m 
etry, vapor pressure, thermometry ; 1 the! 
calorimeters, flow calorimeters 
1 


101-2 Communications Laboratory 1 II (3 
Analvsis and design of solutions to problems in 


3 
communications and 


103 4 Control Laboratory 1 ll (3-3) and 
Analysis and design of electrical, mechanical, pneumatic, hydraulic, 


control systems 


Engineering and Applied Science 


105-6 Electrical Engineering Laboratory 1-11 (3-3) 


esign projects involving electrical and electromechanical devices and systems, 


107-8 Electronics Laboratory 1-11 (3-3) 


“sign projects involving electronic devices and instrumentation. 


109-10 Energy Conversion Laboratory 1-11 (3-3) 
Analysis and design of solutions to problems in converting energy states and forms. 
111-12 Mechanical Engineering Laboratory 1-11 (3-3) 
„ sign projects involvin 
ical devices, 
1 ; j ‚ 
99 Engineering Research (1 to 3) | 
rel dergraduate research projects as approved by the Faculty. (Credit is assigned in 
‘ation to the work undertaken.) 


g mechanical, thermal, thermomechanical, and electromechan 


GRADUATE 
201 Metal Structures (3) 


ч tural behavior and failure of metal structures, materials, residual stresses, analy- 
1 and design of connections and members, theory of plastic collapse of structures, 
Plastic design, 

ы, E Strength of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 

бы of failure of reinforced concrete structures; experimental data on failure; ul- 


te strength concepts fo 
Prestressed Concrete 
Tuctural be 
Nalysis, and 


r the analysis of beams, slabs, and columns. 


Structures (3) 


havior and failure of prestressed concrete structures; materials; theory, 
esign of prestressed concrete structures and members. 


Geotechnics in Soil Mechanics (3) 


ynami ; | , 
<r ee Geology in the formation and properties of soils; Boussinesq and Wester 


d i ` 
flow of ations for stresses and deformations in soil masses: analysis of settlement; 
ations Water in soils; solutions of Laplace-type equations for seepage involving foun 
5T » earth dams, and wells; theory of frost action. 


eocoretical Soil Mechanics (3) 
Pundation soil strength and conditions for failure, bearing capacity of footings, pile 
ns, theories of lateral earth pressure, stability of slopes, soil dynamics. 


0 a: à 
Hnc tion Engineering (3) 
Spread к soil mechanics and structural mechanics in the analysis and design of 
А Structures, Ings, mat and pile foundations, retaining walls, sheet piling and water front 
10 $ А 
E Structures (3) 
0 i М 
tures, Structures in three dimensions; trusses, rigid frames, and thin-shell struc- 
Exper; 
Perimen x up" 
Experimental tal Structural Analysis (3) 


analysis of truss, rigid frame, plate, and shell structures: lar d 
а, ame, plate, anc ' ; large- an 
flection models ; similitude, A | 
one, 
Mechanic i of Structural Design (3) 
Nature o stru Spee and failure of structures as determined by properties of materials, 
analysis, j ~ иь and type of loading; selection of type of structure; structural 
ig PPlications and possible simplifications. 

^ "fr ‚р 3 
High freue n7 Electronics (3) 
Unc); Operati с 
nching, Pulse te pretio of electron t 


ubes and semiconductor devices, transit time, 
niques, 


230 Courses of Instruction pee" 


29] Industrial Electronics (3) 


. А] ес 
tubes and applications; rectifiers; timing and dielectr 


Gaseous circuits; induction 
heating; regulation and control, magnetic amplifiers 


299 Electronic Measurements in Medicine (: ‚әй 
Theory of measurements in biological areas, fiel ld and circuit theory as à foundatitt 
for measurements, techniques for electronic 1 surements оп biological specimen 

measurements and ‘measuring 


roblems in medicine and psychology with emphasis on 


Phy sical Basis for Medical Electronics | 3) 
al properties of biological 


hey affect its dielectric and 
1 their aj р! cation to biologic 


il c omponenih v. 
electric, 
in partic 


material; structure 
behavior, 
11 material 


deter minati 


К 1 
acoustical 


1 
3 

№! 
Electrical and ac 
I iaterial as 
1 


on. 


henomena in general and 


applications in diathermy an 1 electrocar 


liography, impedi 


advance ced 10 lo £ 


230 Digital Techniques (3) 
core circuit 


Automatic programming techniques, se lf-detecting 
t design, electronic design of digits al t 
slog-to-digital techniques, wiring diag 


and correc ung codes, 


insistor and magnet 


ical circui 
rams 


memory systems, ¢ 


| 
mathemati 
des ign 


ن 


231 Digital Circuitry and Systems (3) 
Introduction to basic concepts of modern digital progr 


foundations and techniques for logical design of digital 
computer circuits 


ammed systems, 


circuits, electronic 


2 Digital Systems (3) digit?! 

і “ 
ed system; system design of ligital computers, special-purpe 100-82 
al and digita 


iability, data-processing t€ hniques, an ilog-to-digit 


The programn 


computers, гє 


log techniques. 


233 Microwaves (3) | acillato 
Transmission lines; waveguides; antennas; resonators; am lifiers am 
klvstrons, magnetrons, traveling wave tubes. 
234 Antennas (3) aper! 
= : | ics ays 
Maxwell's equations, radiation, impe lance, directional chara teristics, 8178) 
antennas 
235 Communication Systems (3) 
» 1 І 1 L ' ] la 
Radar, television; ultrahigh frequency syster iavigational а 
« ) , г 
240 Power Transmission (3) „© filte 
Transm л lines, exact and approximate equ valent circuits, standing 
ing, protection, radio int rence, high voltage, line ¢ nfigurations 
ә › 
241 Pi »wer Generation (3) „namics: ‚4 
Steam. hydroeleetgic, and nuclear plants; fue | cells; mag netohydrody 
ciency; reheat cy Tes; stability; 1‹ ıd factors; generator SW ngs 
9 , ) i 
242 Power Systems (5) - اور‎ 
Substations, transformers, distril on networks, short a! ] open circuit 
metrical components, stabi tv, network analyzers 
210 {dvanced Gene ral Metrology (3) 
"m | 
y? = » 2) pbi’ 
271-72 of Metroloj y 1-11 (5-9 lingi co s ol 
Probal und continuous d stributions; samp aye 5 
iv: correlation? saris 
tional analysis; stochastic processes; con ynal probability; : nents, t 
variance; design an nalvsis of experiments, Latin Square experi 
periments, block and lattice design 
оло ' , wie” 
"D Microwave Measurements 3 ttenuation * 
, ^ i " and alit 
Measurement of power, frequency, и ped e. waveleng h, and 


nt devices. 


: 94 
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274 Precise Optical Measurements (3) 


: а ' * illuminatio in focal 
ptical constants of lens systems; aberration; resolving power; illumination in fo 


Plane; image evaluation, magnific ation, index of refraction; color an 


ture, 


298 Research ( 1 to 3) 


esearch as arranged 


299.300 Thesis (3 


1 color tempera 


9 
9) 


ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


GRADUATE 


201 En 
The 


&neering Administration 1 (3) 
application of scie 


ntific method to the (1) planning element and (2) or anizing 
of the administrative process. Characteristics of plans, establishing objectives and 
Goals, determining policies and procedures, preparing plans to meet stated objectives 
and goals 


pat » Organization for planning, testing of plans. Characteristics of orgar 
"terns of departmentation authority, res; 
denip; decentralization, work 
tsion making. 


ization, 
n, coord 

"omi Introduction to analysis for 
division, staff, committees itroducti 


~ lie 
onsibility, levels of specializati 


202 Enginee 


The application of scientific method to 


he administrati 
or man iging element and (4) control element of the administrative 

pre ^e 1 1 ien - ES eee N munics 
ti ^ ~ Per оппе! management, organized labor, executive lea ership, — = са 
i 1 thod 
fe implic ations of automation, systems analysis for effective administr ution. Methods 


sting. administr 
4 , 1 control of operations, e.g., financial analysis, budgeting, administra 
ive audits. 


204 Adi 


© Dihistration o 


tu f Engineering Contracts (3) 
Conte of types of contracts, proposal preparation, evaluating contracts, negotiation, 
Tact extension policies and 


ر 

Personnel A 

Stud 

1 functions with emphasis on relationships wit! r 

and train; services of engineers and scientists: employment, he safety, education 

hur raining, financial compensation, union relations, collateral benefits an 
nan Tela . 


and services, 
210 . tions and personne! research practices in engineering and industry 


! organizations whicl 


Law (3) 

$ and procedures of 

| Specifications, 
relationships 

Problems узса ps, 

D Searc 


interest to engineers, the American Legal System, 
liability of pr fessional engineers, anti-trust problems, 
negotiable instruments, patent and 
h and develop 


fa; 

ltem,» 1 
Plannin. ment of Produc 
Man, » Organizing, 


' 
proprietary rights, specia 


(ment contracts 


'tion Processes and Facilities (3) 
and 


Agen control of production; forecasting tech: nes electro 
netten methods of oading and scheduling production processes; electronic 

~ he in Production control, Organizatior and admin n of the plant engineer 
% ‘ction with ешр} 


1@8!% On mainter ance control programs 


rH * 
Log ciples and Pr, 
data 0 computers, 
deci sing ap jl 
Cision prc Pphi 


255 i recesses, 
Con UNstratio 


ICE dure sof {шота 
arithmetic 
cations, 


tic Data Proce ssing Systems | 
and control units. con puters as systems analysis for 
Systems design, 


systems economics, relation t entihc 


n of Resear, } 


. TY practices of 
theme ment for the 


Telation of 


tand Deve lopme nt (3) 


administrators of « 
Purpose 


Such find 


r 
cientihc and engineering research a 4: 
of finding unifi rmities, characteristics, and conceptual 
ngs to accepted managerial cor 


cepts, and projection of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


232 Courses of Instruction Б 


f с- 
their implications on contemporary managerial heirarchies and organizational st 


tures. 

261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 
Important concepts and theories employed in economic analy 
ects. Application of tools and techniques used in various analytical ¥ 
tailed practice in pursuit of solutions to, persistent aní 
problems in this field. 

263 Quantitative Techniques oj Engineering Administration (9) "m 
Application of the various quantitative techniques, mathematical, statistical, and o " 

Iministration & 


sis of engineering pro) 


)rocesses. t 
and adjustment of, ] curren 


management sciences’ techniques to the analysis of engineering ad P 
the solution of administrative problems by the use of models, theories, and mea 
ments. 
211 Operations Research (3) m 
history, characteristics, cap of 


Background and application of operations research ; 
ities, administrative considerations, methods and techniques, 


conceptual and mathematical models. 


including construction 


locates 9 


272 Problems in Operations Research (3) 
18. Clas 


ee 
Field experience in operations research on a team basis 
it by operations r 


actual problem and formulates and solves 
evaluation of progress. 


Each small group 
esearch mode 


215 Linear Programming (3) 
The basic computational, theoretical, and applie« 
linear programming problem; simplex computational 
tion and assignment problems; production scheduling probl 
games; applications and recent developments. 


{ areas with emphasis on me "m 


procedure ; duality ; tra 
em; zero-sum two r$ 


276 Theory of Games (3) indepe? 
Study of mathematical models with applications to the relationships among об, 
dent competitive entities (persons or organizations in environment of compe, co 

d strategies, minima " p 


gaining, bidding), selection of optimum strategies, mixe 
connections with linear programming and decision functions, 
zero and nonzero sum games. 


two-person ant 


277 Queuing Theory (3) ‘oe, Mont 
x t J > rv 
ivals and serv! 


amie 


Study and analysis of operational systems with variables in art 


Carlo analysis, optimization methods. 


285 Seminar in Administrative Problems (3) 
Individual analysis of complex administrative problems, 
discussion. Prerequisite: admission to candidacy and completion 0 
mester hours of graduate study. 


298 Research in Engineering Administration (arr.) нне 50506 
Application of established principles to new engineering administrat! in engine 
the development of new knowledge of administration. Creative thinking у new ру?” 
ing administration, initiation of new theories and principles, developmen 
theses, experimentation, proof of theories and hypotheses 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


son 5 
wW ation 
rith кто one 18 ¢ 


ENGLISH * 


Р Cem 
"ofessors E, 5. Shepard, F. S. Tupper, C. D. Linton, C. W. Cole ( Chairman), R. H. 


Moore, J, H, Coberlyt, P. H. Highfill, Jr., J. G. Allee, Jr., J. P. Reesing, Jr. 
Junct Professor Carroll Hollis 
ciate Professors W. L. Turner, Muriel McClanahan, R. H. Walker, Jr., R. E. 
'ajduselk 
SSistant Professors Elizabeth Wri 
cturer J, J. Monroe 
Structors Dorothy Clark, L. ] 
Ssociates J, S. Toomey, I 


ек of Arts with a major in American Thought and Civilization (Field of-Study ).— 
quired me Arts and Letters curriculum, page 67. d : 

Thought 4 © general requirements, pages 73-77, and the grade “pass on the American 
field i and Civilization major examination at the end of the senior year. The coordinated 
nowledge upon which the student will be examined is summarized under tour 
eadings: (1) European cultural history—the Renaissance and modern social and 
а cultures as a background to contemporary civilization with particular atten- 
nglish literature and history from the 16th through the 19th centuries; (2) Amer- 
ory—the Political, economic, social, and religious thought and experience of the 

+ (3) American philosophy and fine arts—a survey of periods and move- 
mai Wledge of outstanding individuals; (4) American literature—a knowl- 
Ment of p ot, Writers, together with a study of poetry, fiction, and drama. The Depart. 
р ing pash provides a proseminar (English 179-80) intended to assist the student in 


Ting hi - : ч - - - - 
at regi € меН for the major examination. The major adviser will give to each student 
Stable f ion a check list of available course 


ght, M. E. Lyon, R. C. Rutledge, Louise Clubb 


©. Dodd, Arlyn Edelman, С. C. Landon, Frank Turaj 
Zileen Allen, Karen Holum, К. T. Simendinger, V. C. Trofi 


intellectu 
lion to 
‘can hist 


or th s grouped as prerequisite, necessary, or de 
ache} © completion of the major study program. 
or ; "e - - 1 i 
Án 1 Lo Arts with a major in English Literature ( Field-of-Study ).—Prerequisite: the 


s 
Delish сег» curriculum, page 67. It is reco 
quired: th rom among the listed offerings. 
ture jor e © general requirements, pages 73-77, and the passing of the English Litera 
Upon which amination at the end of the senior year. The field of coordinated knowledge 
the followin 1e student will be examined at the end of his senior year is summarized under 
ton period: ry headings: (1) the history of English literature from the Anglo. 
utin Works and the chief English writers (a certain familiarity with each man and his 
TY as it bea а detailed knowledge of Shakespeare) ; English social and political his- 
rounds and T5 upon or is reflected in the literature; (4) European intellectual back- 
taken į movements which have affected English literature. The proportion of work 
(En, е Eng ish Li ese areas should be worked out by the student in consultation with one 
lish 19999 erature ac The Department of English provides a proseminar 
lent in preparing himself for the major examination., Å 
available in the Office of the Dean of Columbian Col 


mmended that prospective majors elect 


) lvisers. 
to assist th 
d pe ist the stuc 
*Scription of the major is 
ster of 
: Arts į : Ls ‚ж 
е ер 4 а їл the field of American Literary and Cultural History.—Prerequisite: 
Lite hi Ory as а undergraduate major in this University in (1) History (with Amer 
tug Мше (with j major part), (2) American Thought and Civilization, or (3) English 
"c wh naroductory courses in American literature and American history). The 
R amination, ot taken any of the above majors at this University must take a candi 
1 è in additi; я \ 
iw hts men tion to the general requirements, pages 78-81, the following specific 
"v American hist met: twelve of the required semester hours must be of seminar study, 
А Seg Ory and six in American literature; twelve of the required semester 
to, tabbata Instruction is 
- abba il leave sprin 
“al leave fall se 


for the academic year 1962-63 
semester 1962-63 
Semester 1962-63 


(233) 


Courses of Instruction 


1 and third group courses in the fields of American history, liters 


hours must be of secon 
] a thesis (six semester 


ture, philosophy, education, and art recommended by the adviser; 
и } "1 ° f the 

hours) in any of the foregoing fields or in some combination of them. Because 0 

idmission to this program, 4 


various undergraduate majors which will be accepted for 
final Mas 


basic reading list is assigned to all students, to assist in preparing them for the 


ters exami! 
Master of Arts in the field of English and American Literature.—Prerequisite: an un- 
> sh Literature or American Thought and Civilization at this 
semester hours in English and/or American literature above 
the sophomore level. The student who has not taken either of the above majors at tl is 
University must take a candidacy examination. The student offering split preparation 
(English and American literature) will be examined in Engl sh and American literature. 
Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 78-81, the following spec 
(1) a schedule of courses amounting to twenty-four semester 
on the basis of the student's undergrad” 
an literature and of Eng! 


dergraduate major in Er 
University; or twenty-four 


requirements must be met: 
hours, planned in consultation with the adviser; 
ate preparation, to include a comprehensive survey of Americ 
literature from 1600; (2) a Master's thesis (six semester hours) written upon an ap 
proved topic under the direction of the instructor in whose field the major portion 0 - 


: à i 
material falls: (3) a final written examination on American literature and on Engl | 


literature from 1600. 
Master of Arts in the field of English Literature. —Prerequisite: an underg 
in English Literature at this University, or twenty four semester hours in 


The student who has not passed the major е 


ture above the sophomore level. 
in its scope ® 


in English at this University must take a candidacy examination which, 


difficulty, is comparable to the major examination in English d ific 
Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 78 81. the following specifi | 
to twenty-four sem 


urs) 
ho the 


requirements must be met: (1) a schedule of courses amounting 
hours, planned in consultation with the adviser; (2) a Master’s thesis (six onne | 
x . : c 
written upon an approved topic under the direction of the instructor in whose he 
material falls; and (3) a final written examination. ( Ger 
М . " ` Y 
Master of Arts in the field of Linguistics.—See page 284, and the departments ‘ 
manic Languages and Literatures and Romance Languages and Literatures. 
Doctor of Philosophy.—See pages 83-90 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in English.—Prerequisit 
cation curriculum, page 69, 
Required: the Eng 
cation Catalogue 


e; the Bat 


] of Edu: 


ish option and the professional courses listed in the Schoo 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION* 
FIRST GROUP 


A English for Foreign Students (3) A roo 
A course in reading and writing designed to assist the foreign student in ove 
deficiencies in the use of English. Special attention is given to spelling, 
mar, idiom, and vocabulary. (Fall and spring—day and evening ; summer 


E Ер АЕ. ‚ап 
В English for Foreign Students (3) Allee r expo 
For second-semester foreign students not yet ready for English 1. чи ulary: an 
tory paragraphs and themes; outlining; reading for comprehension, voc 
styles. (Fall—evening; spring—day and evening.) FI 
ssentials of voc, 


* Before students are registered in English 1, they are tested in the minimum e 1 uperiori oggi 
spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill Those students who show markec рой jon 
o passing further tests, be exempted from one or both halves of the English Com м 
those who are inadequately prepared are assigned to English 1X . wit 

All students enrolled in pa а leading to Bachelor's degrees in Columbian Colles? ssical X 
quired to take one year of English composition and one year of literature in Еп 1б, gh 1 s 
guages, French, German, Slavic Languages, or Spanish) will follow the sec 
both semesters of one of the introductory literature courses, and English 4 "Р second 

English 1 or 1X is prerequisite to all other courses in English English 2 із бер i 
six-hour composition course requirement of students not required to follow the Co 
Arts and Sciences sequence. 


quence 0 - ol de 


English 235 


1 English Composition* (3) Moore and Staff 


eview of grammar, exercises in composition, readings. (Fall and spring—day and 
evening; summer 1963.) 


IX English Composition* (3) Moore and Staff 
n intensive course in English grammar and composition to which are assigned stu- 
nts whose placement tests show them inadequately prepared for the regular work of 
nglish 1. The course begins with detailed instruction, drill, and exercises in the 
:81С structure of the English language and in the writing of paragraphs; it continues 

with the content of English 1. English 1X meets five hours a week and carries 3 se- 

mester hours of credit. The tuition fee is $133 (the regular fee of $36 a semester hour, 
Us an additional fee of $25). (Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1963.) 


English Composition* (3) Moore and Staff 


Ог second-semester freshmen not following the Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
уң Sequence. Readings and practice in expository and argumentative techniques 


in research procedure. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X. (Fall and spring—day 
and evening; summer 1963.) 
4 English Composition* (3) Moore and Staff 


Co second half of the six-hour English Composition course required of students in 
lumbian College. A course in critical analysis and practice in expository and argu- 
mti techniques and in research procedure. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X and 


Semesters of one of the introductory literature courses. (Fall and spring—day 
and evening; summer 1963.) 


Ll The Writing of Reports (3) 


Turner and Staff 
eo 


and Ty and practice in the writing of technical reports. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X, 
nd 2 or 4, (Fall and spring—day and evening.) 


SECOND GROUP 


1 . 
09 Expository Writing (3) McClanahan 
e Study of lypes of expository writing with weekly exercises. Prerequisite: English 1 
113 and 2 or 4, (Fall—evening. ) 
gl rrative Writing (3) Gajdusek 


Y of the techniques of narrative writing and class criticism of student writing. Pre- 
m te: English 1 or 1X, and 2 or 4. (Fall—day and evening.) 


P The Writing of Fiction—the Short Story (3) Gajdusek 
1 Isite: English 113; consent of instructor. (Spring—evening.) 

va The Writing of Fiction—the Novel (3-3) Gajdusek 
Year- eren novel Prerequisite: English 114; consent of instructor. (Academic 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


FIRST GROUP 


31-59 
A tı troduction to English Literature} (3-3) Tupper and Staff 
in rica] survey. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X. (Academic year—day and 
91.09 €; summer 1963. ) 
ntr "ti , , & (9 « . ` 
Consideration io to European Literature} (3-3) Shepard and Staff 


f vario P isite: English 1 IX. (Academic year— 
and E us types. Prerequisite: Engli or 17 cademic yea 
p a evening, ) 


* 
See 
LEON footnote 
f on 
0 (°) o page 236, 


= — 


Courses of Instruction 


SECOND (€ ROI p* 

121-22 English Literature jrom the Beginnings to 1500 (3-3) Allee 
First half: English literature prior to Chaucer. Se ond half: Chaucer. (First half: 
not offered 1963-64. Second half: spring evening.) 

125 Introduction to En rlish Linguistics (3) Allee 
The development of the English language in a historical treatment of English gram. 

mar. (Fall—evening.) 

129-30 Elizabethan Nondramatic Literature | )-3) Гиррег 


Nondramatic literature from 1485 to 1601. (Not offered 1963-64.) 


135-36 Shakespeare (3-3) Puppet 
(Academic year—evening; summer 1963 English 135 (3).) | 

‹ r - J 9 9 'eesing 

39-40 The 17th Century (3-3) Reesing 

Milton. (Academic 


First half: poetry and prose from 1603 to 1660. Second half: 


year—day ; summer 1963 —English 139 (3).) п | 
141-42 The Neoclassical Movement (3-3) Hip | 
Poetry and prose from 1660 through the mid 18th century. (Not offered 19 i 
151-52 The Romantic Movement (3-3) Reesing 
From the mid-18th century through Shelley and Keats. (Academic year -day.) j 
161-62 Victorian Literature (3-3) Shep# 
Poetry and prose from 1830 to 1900. (Academic year—day.) 
а - . Th inton 
165-66 The 20th Century (3-3) er? : 
British poetry, prose, and drama since 1900. (First half: fall—day. Second 
not offered 1963-64.) bb | 
9T Е zlu 
181-82 The English Novel (3-3) с 
Major English novelists from the 18th century to the present day. (Academic 
—evening.) fill 
183-84 The English Drama (3-3) Hig ee 
First half: concerned principally with the drama of Shakespeare's contemporaries jay; 
ond half: a historical survey from 1660 to the present day. (Academic ye* 
summer 1963—English 183 (3).) [lee 
: | Aue 
192 Medieval Legend and Saga (3) д 
Celtic and Norse. (Summer 1963.) ing 
F k - А ~ ees 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the English Tupper, Highfill, R 
Literature Major (3-3) 
Conferences and group discussions. (Academic year—day and evening.) 
THIRD GROUP 
Allee 
223-24 Old English (3-3) mar and 
" а 2 " 2-9 и а 7 тай 
English language and literature before 1100. First hatf Old English gr*' 
rea Second hall : Beowulf ( Not offered 1963-64.) T p f 
=< 9 , . ' > 2 ир. ] 
235-36 Studies in Shakespeare and His Contemporaries (5 ә) ویو‎ 
Prerequisite: English 135-36. (Academic year—evening; summer 1 
236 (3).) г 
‘ollege (who an وو‎ 
+ All students enrolled in curricula leading to Васі elor's degrees in Columbian Colles Classical 1X. 
quired to take one year of English composition and one year of literature i0 Engis English 1 of 
guages, French, German, Slavic Languages, or Spanish) will follow the sequence О! = ~ opa 
both semesters of one of the introductory literature courses, and I nglish 4 51-52, Slavic 55 
English 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, Classical Languages 71-72 French 51-52, German ^. ` Englis я 
h 51-52 is prerequisite to all second-group courses excel | 


guages 91-92, or Spanish 


English 237 
239-40 Studies in 17th Century Literature (3-3) Reesing 


Open to qualified undergraduates. First half: chief figures exclusive of Milton. Sec. 
ond half: Milton. (Not offered 1963-64.) 


241-49 Studies in Neoclassical Literature (3-3) Highfill 
rerequisite: English 141-42. ( Academic year—evening.) 

251-52 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3-3) Reesing 
Terequisite: English 151-52. (Not offered 1963-64.) 

261-62 Studies in Victorian Literature (3-3) 


Shepard 
rerequisite: English 161-62. 


265-66 Studies in 20th Century Literature (3-3) 
lot and his contemporaries, (Not offered 1963-64.) 
213-74 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3-3) 


Or description of course see American Literature 273-74, page 238. 
295-96 Studies in the 
pen to undergrac 


299. 300 Thesis (3 


(Academic year—evening.) 


Linton 


History of English Literary Criticism (3-3) Shepard 
luates with the approval of the instructor. (Not offered 1963-64.) 


3) The Staff 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


FIRST GROUP 


Т 
1 72 Introduction 10 


American Literature* (3-3) Cole and Staff 
X Istorica] survey, First half: from the beginnings to the Civil War. Second half: 
m the Civil War to the present. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X. (Academic year 


ay and evening: summer 1963.) 


SECOND GROUP* 
110 The Americ 


o hor тегісап Short Story (3) Coberly 
‘2 Istorica] development of the short story in America. (Fall—day.) 

Zi $ б ; А 9 « 

E Studies in American Literature (3-3) Lyon 
requis; factors in the national cultural tradition as shown by outstanding writers. Pre 
evening English 51-52 or 71-72. (1963-64 and alternate years: academic year— 

73.24 8; 1964-65 and alternate years: academic year—day.) 
Ad Major American Poets (3-3) 


Lyon 
tudy of significant writers and movements, First half: from begin- 
Nate ye Tough 19th century. Second half: the 20th century. (1963-64 and alter- 

Com academic year- evening; 1964-65 and alternate years: academic year— 
175.7 mer 1963— English 174 (3) ) 


V. $43 
ni anced Critical s 


Cole 


academie „„ Century. Second half: the 20th century. (1963-64 and alternate years: 

1963E" vee day; 1964-65 and alternate years; academic year—evening; summer 
a glish 176 (3) ) 

‚ All 


Quireg Students 


m ч to lake e ed in curricula leading to Bachelor's degrees in Columbian College (who are re 
hs Prene С. year of English composition and one year of literature in English. Classical Lan- 
Engi esters of onan Slavic Languages, or Spanish) will follow the sequence of Eng 1 or 1X, 

Mages j 51-52 159 the introductory literature courses, and English 4 

N99 "^ 71-72 99 (^ { e eg - Ж = тыш : 81.49 € 2. 
92, Or Spanish 31 Classic al Languages 71-72, French 51-52, Ge c Lan 


^* 1 prerequisite to all second-group courses e cept English 171 


238 Courses of Instruction 


) 


Coberly 


gnificant novels and short stories. First half: from 
Second half: the 20th century. (1963-64 and а> 
1964—65 and alternate years: academic year—eve" 


177-78 American Fiction (3-3) 
Historical and critical study of si 
beginnings through 19th century. 
ternate years: academic year -day ; 
ning.) 

179-80 Proseminar: Readings for American Thought and The Staff 

Civilization Majors (3-3) 


Conferences and group discussions (Academic year—day and evening.) 


THIRD GROUP 


gue e i15 т ї 

271-72 Seminar in American Thought (3-3) Walke 

Intensive consideration of specific periods and themes, primarily literary, in the Lens 
of American civilization. Prerequisite: English 171-72 or the equivalent. (Not 


fered 1963-64.) 


273-74 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3-3) 
To acquaint graduate students with the principal sources of bibliography and with ty 
ical problems in research. (Academic year—evening.) | 
9771-78 Studies in American Fiction (3-3) Cober'y 
Prerequisite: English 177-78 or the equivalent. Open to the undergraduate with 
approval of the instructor. (Not offered 1963-64.) 
P TES Ut Talker 
281-82 Reading Course in American Civilization (3-3) Walk 


A consideration of the principal descriptive and interpretative works dealing sob 
American civilization, with emphasis on the interdisciplinary understanding of this icat 
ject. Prerequisite: at least one upper-division or graduate course in bot 1 
literature and American history. (First half: fall—evening. Secon 


fered 1963-64.) ly 
287-88 Reading Course in American Fiction (3-3) Cober ә 


Primarily for graduate students, designed to cover the liter 
rials for which the student will be responsible on compre 


tions. (First half: not offered 1963-64. Second half: spring evening.) suff 
289-90 Thesis (3-3) The 


„1 te 
ature and the critical pc 


hensive and fina 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
in 
Greek and Roman Background! 


Classical Languages and Literatures 71-72 
Literature (3-3) 

Education 136, Teaching English 

History 151-52, English History 

Philosophy 111-12, History of Philosophy 

Speech B, American Speech for Foreign Students 

Speech 102, Oral Interpretation of Literature 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE * 


Professor R. D. Campbell (Chairman) 
Ssociate Professors J. T. Davis, Н. W. Westermannt 
3ociate Professorial Lecturer M. Е. Levine 
‘sistant Professor А. R. Gassaway 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Geography (Departmental).—Prerequisite: the Arts 
ur tters curriculum, page 67, including Geography 51, 52, and Geology 1-2. 
® Wired: in addition to the general requirements, pages 73-77, twenty-six semester 
tele of Geography beyond first group courses, including Geography 103-4 and 189-90, 
eive hours from Group A and six hours from Group B. 
155 Ер A: Geography 126, 127, 141-42, 145, 146. Group B: Geography 151, 153, 154, 
» 156, 161, 164, 165, 166, 167, 168. 
P üchelor of Arts with a major in Urban and Regional Development ( Departmental).— 
Сеше: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 67, including Geography 51, 52; 


: in addition to the general requirements, pages 73-77, thirty-two semester 

к, *ography which must include Geography 103-4, 133, 134, 141-42, and 173-74. 

tig тед also are Political Science 104 and Statistics 117. It is recommended that elec- 

homi Chosen from among the following courses: Sociology 126, 135, 137, 147; Eco 
cs 161-62: Political Science 146; History 111-12; and Philosophy 121-22. 

кей of Arts with a major in Regional Science (Departmental ).—Prerequisite : the 

tics 9l: te curriculum, page 67, including Geography 51, 52; Geology 1-2; Statis- 


Mathematics 21, 22, 23, 24. 


of C red: in addition to the general requirements, pages 73-77, thirty semester hours 
also а phy, Which must include Geography 103-4, 133, 134, 141-42, 199-200. Required 
Te Statistics 117, 118, 157-58; and Philosophy 121-22. 


field of Geography.—The general requirements, pages 78-81, in- 
graphy 201-2, 205-6, and 299-300. 


» Or Of Science in Cartography.—See page 242, "Courses Offered in Special Pro- 
Brams 


Studies Catalogue for complete details. 
Bachelo eneral g p 
Educa Or of Arts in E 


51 FIRST GROUP 


I : 
Mroduction to Geography (3) The Staff 


st a т "WE М 
and - d of place attributes and characteristics, patterns and associations of physical 
Ural earth features. (Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1963.) 


0 R 
on Regions (3 ) The Staff 
Plex nalysis of world regional divisions, description and interpretation of region com- 


Man, uation of regional differences as they affect the distribution and activities of 
at—evening; spring—day; summer 1963.) 


1 SECOND GROUP 

C E 

year „08тарһу (3-3) The Staff 
P inciples of: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
т oF cartographic drafting; elementary map projections; map and graph plan- 


t $ 
On led of abitruction 


of is for the academic year 1962-63 
2-63 


nce 1962 
(239) 


Logis M а 


es 


240 Courses of Instruction 
ET 


) f map Prerequisite: Geogr 
jorm- 


ning design and construction; uses and interpretatior 


T 
phy 51 and 52 Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. (Academic year Saturday n 
ing.) 

124 Land Capabilities (3) Davis 
Evaluation of land capabilities based on analysis of locational, physical, economic, and 


: 4 - ant 
racteristics. Principles of site analysis and best use. Systems of mea 


social land cl 


urement of area potent al. (1963-64 and alternate years: fall—evening.) 
125 Transportation Complexes (3) Davis 
] ] ; 
things, and ideas are 


1 systems by which people, 


A study of transportation networks ^ n 
1 le of transportation Р 


given varying degrees of place utility. An analysis of the role r$ 
urban, national, and international relationships (1963-64 and alternate J 
spring—evening. ) 

Lj Г d . 

126 1 orld Economies (3) { 

: А , in 
Description and comparison of differing region 11 economies pastoral, a ricultural, 
dustrial; patterns of world distribution (1964-65 and alternate years.) 

: | 
127 World Population and Settlement (3) nt 
characteristic world settler 


tures, and distribution ; 
11Za L10r Assessment of factors 
| rural settlement 


Population composition, struc 
patterns in terms of population orga contributing 
ns, urban an 


population pressures, explosions and mi 
and trends. (1964-65 and alternate years.) 


f 


133 Regional Industrial Structures (3) 


The nature of the industrial complex, types and distr bution of 
1 у (1964-65 and 


industrial and economic deve 


+. .inles © 
industry, principles 


alternate years 


lopment pl annin 


134 Location of Industry (3) 


: ) ; шге 
Structure and development of the major location req 


world industries, in lustrial 
м 1 " “ P "^ ) 
, principles of industrial equilibrium (1964—65 and alternate years. 


ments 
en" i , 
137 Industrial Planning for Underdeveloped Areas (3) 
The appraisal of industrial development potentials іп т industrial areas; 
] Ti problems 


tion and implementation of rial development plans; peculi 
| 1 | І ` e 
trial development in traditional se 4: the role of industrialized countrie^ 
ticular emphasis on United States ties (Fall—day.) 
Jav’ 
141-42 Url Т. = Dat 
= rban Settlement (5 b) i h Vier 
" „ urba 
Location, functions, and forms of cities; urban rural relationships; the future: 
archy; urban pr ind the history of their development the city of the ft 
(1963-64 and alternate years: academic year lav.) pell 
) | ; 
5 | | | amp 
145 W orld ( ultural Ge ography 1 i ps. and 
A study of 1 ‹ t 1 с! ter stri ire modal behavior patte in i 
: я Sow a — cep msc ^8 present ! 
person traits typical of various cultures; dilhculties these lifferences P 
terpersonal relations and intercult 1 s cal day.) 
I ıl relati ind cultu ‹ ınicati( (Fall mpbe 
146 World Political Geography (3) “ciation 
Types and distributions of polit | systems, the ог politic al units an 1 zd arbitt? 
of the world, factors whic affect lative ү tical power, areas of « nflict 
tion. ing—day.) 
3 nif i tne ' ] o ; 
151 United States” (3 Formerly Ge graphy 181) 
(Not offered 1963-64.) 
1 d П Р е n 
155 W estt Euro pe* 1 Formerly Gi graphy 18 
1964-65 1 alternate years 
i 
study © on 
* Regional Survey. No prerequisites. For students particularly inter" ted in the -— str OO от 
™ res А "urses in € partments of Econom History, and Politica Picea j merit ne 
ommende r ex Ec 86. Econon History and Problem 4 in Latin / 
Indebenden ind Political Science Recent. Trendi | 


Geography and Regional Science 


154 The Mediterranean* (3) (Formerly Geography 184) 
(1964-65 and alternate years.) 
155 Africa* (3) (Formerly Geography 185) 

Fall—day; summer 1963; offered as Geography 185 (3).) 


156 The Middle East* (3) 


America* (3) (Formerly Geography 191) 
(Fa — day.) 


164 Communist China* (3) (Formerly Geography 194) 
5 and alternate years.) 


(Formerly Geography 195) 


166 The Soviet l nion* 
(1964-65 and alt 


167 Т > < i d 
> The Pacific* (3) (F ormerly Geography 197) 
| “©! offered 1963-64, ) : 
8 Australia* (3) (Formerly Geography 198) 
mm Ot offered 1963-64 ) 
3~ "s , an , 29 

E City Planning: Theory and Practice (3-3) 

pries o city functions and structures; evaluation of urban activities, value systems; 


"mporary urban problems; optimum designs for future cities: theory 
*8 of planning; action techniques; implementation of plans. (1964-65 


(3) (Formerly Geography 196) 
ernate years.) 


1 15-76 Ci 


Inf ty Planning : Survey and Design (3-3) 

tign op tion Systems for city planning; methods of analysis of urban data; and the de- 

ond paj Posed urban development and renewal. (First half: summer 1963. Sec. 
17 /: not offered 1963-64.) 

QD. Readings in Urban and Regional Development (1-1) The Staff 
1 cademic year—as arranged.) 

a Readings in Geography (1-1) The Staff 

Cademic year 


200 7785 arranged.) 

А Гһеогу of Regions (3-3) 
Ynthesi; ; Comparison of the constructs region, system, and field; delineation, 
and analysis (Not offered 1963—64.) 


20) THIRD GROUP? 

Be. 

Ay Se minar ; History and Philosophy of Geography (3-3) 
A Cours, : ы , t 


Study of Credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
Y of the , opment of geographic 


thought and an attempt to develop a useful, 
Philosophy of ge graphy (1964—65 and alternate ye 


;Ollection and Analysis (3-3) 


ше (1 ү credit is not given for the first half until the second half 
Meth 10u 


level 
ars.) 


Davis 


is comple ted 
Ods a г), laboratory and field (3 hours). Sources of regional information: 
Мз; Syaa Systems of 1 sella і a À | litative methods of } 
Systems ¢ data collection ; quantitative and qualitative methods o analy 
211.3. " Synthesis, (1963-64 and alternate years: academic year—evenir g.) 
Th Reading 


272 


Course in Economic Geography (3-3) 
t : . : 
*rature o of economic geogra 


©. phy as a systematic approach to regional analysis, 
* See economic geography, research methods (Not offered 1963-64.) 
+? 
Senior m 9n page 240 
Or or ; 
Kraduate status is required in all third-group courses 


Gassaway 


Formerly Geography 186) Gassaway 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Courses of Instruction 


242 
933-34 Seminar: Regional and Urban Planning (3-3) | 
"redit is not given for the first half until the second half is complete“ 
nction, major problems cor fronting the planner, contemp“ 
rary status of planning—its areas of success and failure (Academic yeat or 
941-42 Seminar: Place and Culture (3-3 Сатре, 
А study of the culture traits which characterize various el groups and differents) 
people place asso iations. (1963-64 and alternate years: al ademic year eveninb 
Gassawa) 


95] 52 Se minar: H orld Probl ы (reas TET 
P " : } f inte rnational con 


of the s of the world which have become matters ‹ е 
ct whether Kf their political or so il instability, unsound econo have 
or t. or aggressive tendencies. An ev sJuation of the complex of factors which й 
created the “problems” Academic year—evening. / p 
The Stall 


295-96 Research (3-3) 
Academic year—as arranged f 
i The Sta 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PR )GRAM 


i ‚ the {0} 
the University offers the a 
degree of Bachelor 0 
| Studies. 


In addition to the regular courses announced above, 
for tudents undertakin 


lowing courses g work toward the 


ence in Cartography, which is administered by the College of Genera the subject 
information concerning the degree in Cartography, see the brochure on W€ ү 
CARTOGRAPHY PROGRAM 
GEOGRAPHY 

51 Introduction to Geography (3) 

52 W orld Regions у) 

115-16 Physical Geography (3-3) 

124 Land Capabilities (3) 

125 Transportation Complexes (3) 

CARTOGRAPHY 

l Map Inter pretation (3) 

11 Cartographic Drafting and Descriptive Geometry (3) 

12 Topographic Surveying (3) 

13 Higher Surveying (3) 

17-18 Elementary Photogrammetry (3-3) 

110 Map Projections (2) 

111 Map Reproduction | 1) 

155 Elementary Geodesy (3) 

156 Geodetic Astronomy (3) 

160 Theory oj Errors and Geodetic Adjustments (3) 


191-92 Map and Chart Construction (3-3) 


OCEANOGRAPHY 


101-2 Introductory Oceanography (3-3) 


GEOLOGY * 


Professor Geza Teleki ( Chairman) 


"Mfettorial Lecturers C. L. Christ, Michael Fleischer, H. T. Evans, Jr., I. G. Sohn, 
Nicholas Hotton 


Arte Professor G. V. Carroll 


Lee te Professorial Lecturers Danie] Appleman, P. M. Kier, J. T. Үрүс 
turer Irving Friedman 


5 or Bachelor of Science with major in Geology ( Departmental).—Pre- 
s and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, pages 67-68. The 
12. TSt-group courses must be included: Geology 1-2, 12; Chemistry 11-12; Phys 
-<i Mathematics 2]. 

in addition to the general requirements, pages 73-77, twenty-seven semester 


yond first-group courses for the Bachelor of Arts degree, thirty-three 
elor of Science degree. 


Вад ум or Master of Science in the field of Geology.—Prerequisite: the degree 
Universit of Arts or Bachelor of Science, respectively, with a major in Geology from this 
n У, 9r the equivalent, 
Кал . (9 genera] requirements, pages 78-81. Candidates must take their Master's 
A readin ts (page 81) which must be passed before the writing of the thesis is begun 
the Е know] ge examination in French, ( 
nd half of t 


"erman, or Russian must be passed before 
he work is started. 


| FIRST GROUP 
~2 1 
lure Ctory Geology (3-3) 

Princip] ours), laboratory and field trip (2 hours). 


че 163) geology. Laboratory fee, $6 a semester. 


The Staff 
A survey course covering the 
(Academic year- day; sum 


12 у; 
miis and Rocks (3) Carroll 
Tockg 2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Introduction 


е com nineral 1 
and the; 3 rs). 1 to the common minerals and 
Physica] pr heir environments; identification of minerals by determination of their 
1. Labo Operties and by the us 


Lecture (3 Geology (3) 


cology | Teleki 

п the prose E euism (1 hour). The interrelation of endogene and exogene 
фес of eni гез 0 ıd vulcanism; geochemical and 

12; а *picontinental > « 1 + geochemical an 1 


t ie use of elementary chemical tests. Prerequisite: Geology 
atory fee, $8 (Spring—day.) 
| SECOND GROUP 
Lecta on th eological Sciences (2) Teleki 
elated Sciences development of geological thought and the history of geological and 
107 . (1961-65 and alternate years.) 


sedimentation ar 


geophysical 
nd geosynclinal areas. Prerequisite: Geology 1; Physics 11, 

lag i ission of the instructor. (Fall—4dav.) ue 
A Year м Чу (3-3) Carroll 
[sed (excep: Dp not given for the first half until the second half has been um 
Nue (2 hours ) Cuemistry majors who may receive credit for the first half only). 
ira: i ratory (3 hours), First half: morphological crystallography 


is for the academic year 1962-63 


(243) 


LP = art 
D - 7: E — ل‎ À— M 


кеа уы Es GEOG 


{ 


and elementary aspects of optical « ystallography with their ipplication to the ident 
fication of minerals. Second half: opt 11 mineralogy; identification of nonopaque 
minerals by use of the polarizing microscope Prerequisite: Geology 1 and 12; Phys 

| | tory fee, $10 a semester (Аса 


of the instructor. Labora 


nissior 


ng.) 


or pe 


lemic year eve 


Carroll 


ent ification 


id 
ee 


115 P 'trography (4 
Lecture (2 hours), ! 
and classification of common cks 


$10 (1964-65 and alternate years.) 


in | n ic rosi opic 
Laboratory 


boratory (4 hours) Megascopic 
e: Geology 111-12 


Prerequisi 


116 Sedimentary Petrography (4) ; 
t 1 s 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). mistry of sedimen 
| 1 | classification 01 sedimentat? 


tification, description, ana - 
Prerequisite: Geology 111 12. 


The mineralogy and ch: 


limentary rocks; 


h megascopic and mic 


oratory fee, $10. (1964-65 and alternate years.) 
Carroll 


and se 


rocks wi roscopic methods 


117 Introduction to Petrology (3) n 
c в . p 1 em 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (5 Lectures on petrogenic y with k 


hours). 
rocks; laboratory work on the diagnosis ch rac 
rmi! veralogical and textural chat 


Prerequisite: Geology 115. Laboratory tee, $10 ( Fall—evening. 
“br ~arroll 
122 Structural G Lory у) e 
1 field trips as arranged. Genetic interpretatio 0 
with emphasis on pplicati? 
(Spring -day. 


phasis on igneous and metamorphic 
i 


srizing microscopic det 


e 


2 hours), laboratory an: 
the basis of their stru 
Prerequisite: Geology 1 


Lecture ( 


formations on 


geologi 


geological field work and 12 


story (4 hours.) Introduction to spe ialized 
122. Reco 


- s enc 
Prerequisite: Geol mm 


Lecture (1 hour), | 


structural analysis, { to tectonic theory 


Applied Science 3 1964-65 and alternate years.) z 
The 5% 


125 Marine Geology (3) 
P T ( “i 
Lecture and map work. Pr nciples of oceanography and submarine geol TAE 
tal structure, sedimentary proc esses, ° 


of the deep sea; topography, crus 
logy 1-2 or 1 115 


uisite for geology majors Geol ın 


an of the instructor. (Fall—day.) T 
I tne Iara т Teleki 


198 Geomorphology (4) d eol 
1 Ww" rang d Nature an йе 


vironment Prere 


fields other than geology, permisei 


126 
Lecture ? hours laboratory (2 urs field t sa gt 
ti f ea forms, interpretation I k 1 | serial he tographs. prerod » 
Geology 10 or Geograp! - ind Regior Scienct 115-16 (1964 65 a id 8" 
years Tele 
130 Photointer pretation 1 pret 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory 3 hour Principle f ү togrammetry, P qat 
a | tographs, evaluation * 


tion of geographical ar logical features on aerial | og 
ih atereoscopic пи horator 610 ( Snring—*venir г.) zi 
with ster pic m | ‚3 { ening Tele 


ает EO i D r 
Lecture (2 hour shboratory (3 hours), field trips as а nged. Classifiche: 
evolution of fossil invertebrate ileoeco f invertebrate ¢ rganisms day) 
eol or | 112 tor e. $ Р et Academic ye 
Geology 1-2 or 1 a i fee, $8 а poto 
1c p 3 
i 4 Verte brate ale role ) 1 ер 
— Oi T joe 
Lecture ? hours iboratory r field as ar 'd General feature? , ^C com 
o> a жы od hen id ecard: problems of pale? 
and adaptation, where appropriate 1964 lternate years Sob! 
ш 


157 Methods Pal ntol 
An introduction to the principles anc techniques 


the rules of logi 


ning. ) 


Geology 


163 Sedimentation (4) 


cture (2 hours) laboratory (4 hours). Principles of sedimentation, analysis and 


interpretation of sedimentary processes and environment, labo 
the 


могу experiments 1 


i re igit а 1 па 107 аһога 
Properties of sedimentary particles. Prerequisite: Geology 12 and lt La 


tory fee, $10, (Fall—day.) 
166 Stratigraphy (4) Teleki 
ecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Sedimentation, facies, evaluation of strati 


graphic boundaries, principles of correlation, applied stratigraphic geology. Prereq 
Uisite : Geology 107, 115, 122, 163. (Spring—day 


173 Regional Geology (3) 


Carroll and Staff 


"cure (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Lecture and map work on the regional! dis 
tribution of geological formations and structures. This course may be reelected f. 
: | а е 
credit, Prerequisite: Geology 107, 122, or permission of the instructor. (Fall y 


192 / 


boratory Tech niques (2) 
*cture (1 hour), 


laboratory (3 hours). An introduction to laboratory m chinery and 
techniques, Preparation of thin sections, grinding and polishing techniques, fossil prep 
aration, organization and handling of collections. Laboratory fee, $15. This course 
may be repeated for credit, with the approval of the Department. (Fall and spring 


Evening, ) 


THIRD GROUP 
905 
| 405-6 Se 


е . Ы > 9 The Staff 
minar in Geology (3—3) The Staff 
special topics. Does not repeat itself and may be elected in successive years Aca 
: emic year. ac arranged.) 

ET. e: 
X-ray Crystallograph y (3) Christ 
1 structure of crystals as determined by the X-ray method (1964-65 and alter 

Nate years ) : 
2 Crystal Chemistry* (3) Ey ans 


m» i K "y $ 7 ^ T 
st emistry of the solid state. Bounding and coordination and the role oi cryst illine 
Tucture ir 


1 chemistry and 


241 mineralogy (1964-65 and alternate years. 

4 = i i | 
Ceochemistry* (3) Fleischer 
rinci Y : . s 
ariga Pies and theories on the abun lance, relationships, and the distribution in the 

) т ^ - 
18 rock and mineral species. (Fall—evening. ) 


Friedman 


of geological phenomena by means of stable and unstable isotopes of 


ments а s ol 
25] 59 ts and of changes in their ibundance. ( 5pring—evening.) 
31-5 » 
P Mi ropaleontology (4-4) Sohr 
ure (9 © ; . " 
Scone of 0, hours), laboratory as arranged, | lentibcation with the binocular micro 
Paleons | Stracoda and other fossil m cro-organisms. Micropaleontological tex 
Correlati pos research methods, taxonor id paleoecology Age determir 
€ i 4 - 
ternate yec, stratigraphic units. Laboratory fee, $12 a semester 1964-6 
57.6 уеагз, 


58 с... > 
Se minar in P. 


< aleontology 3—21 
“Pendent t 2 


The Stafi 


Peat itself an, °° each semester. Can be elected for eit! er semester. Does not re 

267 y and can be гее]е‹ ted for credit (Academic year—as arrange 
? Semi , =" £t 
Independe nar їп Strati graphy (3-3) The Stafi 
а itself 4 10рісв each semester. Can be elected for either semester does not m 

3 ‘ and can be reelec ted for credit 1964-65 and alternate years 
| Tu Thesis (3-3) The Staff 
adem; ihe Stafi 

` NC Year- 


as arranged 


an adequate bari s 
lat backerou: = nhe 
Or mate backgrou in рі 


ڪت 


-F 


| 


> * 
D 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATI IRE 


Professors W. K. Legner ( Chairman), Gretchen Rogers 
Associate Professor J. C. Kingt 

Assistant Professors H. D. Osterle, Klaus Thoenelt 
Associate Anne Cordero 

partmental). 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Germanic Languages and Literatures (De 


Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 67. lus 
Required in addition to the general requirements, pages 73-77, German 51-52, P 

s, above the first group; reasonable proficiency 
39-40 or the equivalent; six semester hours #8 


eighteen semester hours in German course 
\ чыт: ad 
Majors in German are strongly 


in speaking and writing German; History 
Philosophy selected with the approval of the adviser. 
vised to study French. 

Master of Arts in Germanic Languages and Literatures. 
Arts degree with a major in Germanic Languages and Literatures 
the equivalent. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 78-81, including a 
French and a thesis in the field of German literature or linguistics. p 

Master of Arts in the field of Linguistics (an interdepartmental degree offered [^^ 
departments of Germanic Languages and Literatures and Romance Languages. Ger 

re ch, 


Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree, preferably with a major in 
| the approval of candidacy 


Prerequisite: a B 


from this University: 


reading knowledge of 


tures). 
man, or Spanish at this University, or the equivalent, anc 


the Committee on Linguistic Study ester 
ча . 9, m 

Required: the general requirements, pages 78-81, including a thesis and 24 depart 

hours of second-group courses selected in consultation with the chairman of the €. dy, 

tee on Linguistic ~ Eng 


lirecting the Master’s program and approved by the Commit 


selected from courses in Anthropology. 


and Spanish listed on pages ^ 


ment 
The candidate's prog 
lish, French, Germa 


un will normally be 
, Mathematics, Psychology, 


Doctor 0] Philosophy.— See pages 83-90. Edu 
; ка d ; the 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching 
cation curriculum, page 69. 
Required: the German option and the professional cou 


cation Catalogue. 


FIRST GROUP { 
" = The Ste 
1-2 First-year German (3-3) : mplett 
rear С + credi f he fi ] | the second half is co! ral 
A year course: credit is not given tor the first half until the secon raining. ort 
The essentials of German grammar; translation of easy prose. Aural t (First pall: 
practice in electronic language workshop. Workshop fee, $6 a semester. lay; SP i 
Second half 2 fall— ау, 


fall—day and evening; spring—day; summer 1963 
day and evening; summer 1963.) The stall 
1-4 Second-year German (3-3) 1 
J ig comp 
e first half until the second half is Aust! 


A year course: credit is not given for th ^ 
Selections from modern onn prose; continuation and review of gram emet 
training, oral practice in electronic language workshop. Workshop fee, half: f 
Prerequisite: German 1-2 or two years of high school German. ини go 
day and evening; spring—day; summer 1963. Second half: fall—day; 

summer 1963.) Оче 


) 
3 


and evening; 
9-10 German Conversation and Composition | ) 
Aural training, oral practice in electronic language workshop. 
semester. Academic year—day.) 
63 


The Staff of Instruction is for the academic year 1962 
+ On sabbatical leave spring semester 1962-63 


(246) 


EL Germanic Languages and Literatures 247 


| 
47 Beginning German for Reading Examination Candidates (0) The Stafi | 
Specifically for graduate students with little or no German, who are preparing for 


Teading examinations. No academic credit. Tuition fee, $108. 


(Fall and spring— 
evening; summer 1963.) 


49 German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) The Staff 
Timarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations. Undergraduates 
Admitted with permission of the instructor. No academic credit for graduate students. 
Terequisite: German 4 or 47, or the equivalent. (Fall and spring—evening; sum- 


Mer 1963. ) 
51-52 Introduction to German Literature (3-3) Osterle 


Terequisite: German 4 or the equivalent. (Academic year—evening.) 


SECOND GROUP 
M Goethe’s 


"Faust"— Parts І and 11 (3-3) Legnei | 
3 and alternate years.) | 
n German Literature of the 18th Century (3-3) Rogers | 
Fear age of Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller. (1963-64 and alternate years: academic | 
—*tvening.) 
4142 ¢ | 


erman Literature of the 19th Century (3-3) King | 

nat anticism, Biedermeier period, Young Germany, Realism. (1963-64 and alter- 

1 © Years: academic year—evening.) 
31-59 


(1 German Literature of the 20th Century (3-3) Rogers | 
and alternate years.) А | 
179-80 Ad | 


C, Advanced Composition for Undergraduate and 
i raduate Majors (1-1) 


irte 
emic year—as arranged.) 


King, Legner | 


THIRD GROUP | 


Dio y; E 4 
^ Middle High German (3 3) Legner | 
305. € G and alternate years: academic year—evening.) р | 
Introd i (3-3) Legner | | 

Nate yearn): to the comparative study of Germanic languages. (1964-65 and alter- | B 

10 | E 

(19s, d High German (3-3) King | 1 | 
34 and alternate years.) 


(963 sid Norse (3-3) Allee | 


and alternate years: academic year—evening.) 


Metho ang German in College (3) 


The Staff 

‘hop, Te ation, and apprenticeship in college classes and the language work 
$3 о, Fallas arranged. ) 

dne ы О Analysis of Modern German (3-3) King 


й Onetics, phonemics, morphology, and syntax. (1963-64 and every 
* academic year—day.) 


Linguistics (3-3) 


King, Allee 
этч met odology, readings, and research problems, (1965-66 and every 
ans 


Old na krit— Introduction to Indo-European Linguistics (3-3) 


King 
Age and literature. (1964-65 and alternate years.) 


Courses of Instruction 


248 
el 
399 German Literature of the 15th and 16th Centuries (3) Lee 
Transition from chiv: Irie to bourgeois literature. The eras of Humanism and ө 
works. (1963-64 and alterns 


Reformation as reflected in the principal literary 
years: fall—day.) 
Legnet 


930 German Literature of the 17th Century (3) gne 
Preciosity. The beginnings 


Imitation of foreign models. The literary soc ieties. 
realism in the novel. Pietism. (1963-64 and alternate years: spring day.) 
^o a y a f vers 
931-32 German Classicism (3 1) Rot 
„f the Goethezeit Prerequisite: " 


An advanced study and critique of the literature ‹ 

man 131-32 or the equivalent. (1964—65 and one rnate years.) Ki g 

: z ; in 

241-42 Seminar: German Romanticism (2 c and 8 
т А e $ & 
lreatment of individual writers, groups, motifs, and tendencies (1964-65 an 

$ 

Roger 


ternate years.) 
| 3) н 
] alterna! 


951-52 Seminar: Studies in 20th Century German Literature (9 
Special projects in fiction, drama, poetry, and criticism (1963-64 an 

lav 

aay.) 


Osterle 


years: academic year 


261-62 German-English and German-An terary Relations 


rican Lit 


and Interactions (3 3) 
(Not offered 1 


Comparative study of major genres. Appraisal of influences enel! 
су”? "e ” È d ( M 
971-72 Seminar: German Literature (5—5) q realist 
| contrasts. First half: Romantic § с” Heinrich | 
, 1 


French-German literary interac tions and 
Camus, René Sc hic 


narrative and essay. Second half: Romain Roll and, 
Mann. (Academic year—evening.) The Stall 
999-300 Thesis (3-3) i vest 
. ( Academic y 


Required of all candidates for the Master's degree in German 


arranged. ) 


GOVERNMENT AND В! USINESS * 
m 


Professors R. D. Kennedy, A. R. Johnson, 
D. S. Brown, A. M. Woodruff, F. H. Gibl G С. . 
Ericson, G. L. Lippitt, E. J. B. Lewis, T. H. Carroll, Waldo Sommers ?* E 

l poses S. N. Alexander, C. С. Berns, Е. С. B jrimacombe ж Н? 

F. V. Demaret, L. W. Hamilton, Fret ard Me 

i F, McClure, Edwe 


) f 
— soria 


ler, HU. le wlow, L. © Collins, 


= Ма . E. Houston, Robert Kaye, J. L. Krieger, K. - 
. А 1 arris . 
Crens kv. C, A. McLaughlin, J. P. Murphy, M. E. Ogdon, J. M. Pa E. со? 
Peeple F. I. Ѕһай пет, ( uk Simpson, І. E. Steele, J. N. Stonesife i 
sem, Clark l'ibbitts, W. G. Torpey »cestwicbr pon 
Associate Professors F. C. Kurtz, John Clayton ( Research), Leonard Pre: 
à : . b 
Gintzig, D. R. Cloutier 11 0. 
` Cs apbe ү, 
Associate Professorial Lecturers H. M. Bain, Richard — С. M. E К, Moly 
societe Pref ы, C. E. Goode, George Idelson, V. В. Lewty y 
J. A. Morrow, Ross Pollock, John Provan, J. К. -— handl РЯ р.” 
Auistant Professors Н. R. Page, В. E. Griffiths, A. D. Larson, В B. SS Ў 
Faulkner d б, 
р. K. € Good, Dons gp. 


Bracken, C. J. Brin kman, 


Lecturers R. J. Bond, Jerome 
M. H. Schwartz, L. 


F. X. McKenna, J. F. Regan, D. E. Russell 


Tijn, P. C. Tosini 


* The Staff of Instruction is for the academic year 1962 63 


Government and Business 


Instructor M. G. Gallagher 
“осше J. К, Palmer 


Associate i 


n Arts (two year terminal currii ulum in Accounting). For curriculum вес 
Page 72. 
iaDachelor о] Business Administration with a major in {ccounting or Business Admin Н 
Stton.—See pages 149-51, 153-56. | 
М ` М Ju , , ‚Р nnel А 
Master of Arts in Government in the fields of Public Administration or Personnel Ad 
Ministratio 


n.—See pages 157-60, 161-62. 

He Aster of Business Administration in the fields of Accounting, Business Administr 

15 th Care (including Hospital) Administration, or Personnel {dministration.—S 
7-59, 1 64 


62 


се pages 


linn” of Public Administration in the fields of Publi 
istration, see pages 157-59, 164-65 


0 r ‚ 

66 ctor of Business Administration or Doctor of Public Administration 
B à | 

E асћејог of Arts in Education with teaching fields in Business Education (School of 
“cation ) E 


. rerequisite: the Education curriculum page 69 | 
Schog] ard: the Business Education option and the professional courses listed in the 


Administration or Personnel 


See pages 165- 


“ucation Catalogue. 


ACCOUNTING 


FIRST GROUP 
1 


~2 Р EU 
Introductory Accounting (3-3) l'he Staff 


irs à : Xd : , А 
а f: basic principles underlying accounting records, preparation of the work 1 
Sec. and financial statements, accounting for single proprietorships and partnerships. ] 


0 - ^ - 
of 9 half: accounting for corporations and introduction to cost accounting, analysis 
—' Statements, and valuation and amortization problems. Prerequisite to Ac- [ 
Spring g 2: ccounting 1 or permission of the instructor. (First half: fall and l: 
ning; ay and evening; summer 1963. Second half: fall and spring—day and eve- li 
3¢ * Summer 1963, ) | А 
ener, "s , e А " А Hr 
Study Ace Ounting (3) The Staff 4 
ti with counting systems and accounting for single proprietorships and corpora 
lation of emphasis on accounting theory, terminology, and the analysis and interpre | 
“ccounting data, (Not offered 1963-64.) | 
| 
; 1 
SECOND GROUP Í р 
10 E: ECOND GROL | 
a decounting (3) aI 
an ; i “| 
tro] and a Poses of industrial cost accounting; treatment of systems of cost con 
Unting 1-2 mation; and analysis and interpretation of cost data. Prerequisite: W 
102 d Boss (Fall—day and evening; spring—day; summer 1963.) EI 
Van y | 
Advan ced Cost Accounting (3) | 
Anal, ^d Cost | 
паук; accountin 


| 

8 o & theory and problems with emphasis on development and INL. 

tion ¢ ^ Standard costs, the use of cost data for managerial control, and distribu- r 
(Sprin "counting, Prerequisite: Accounting 101 or permission of the instructor | 

n Р —*vening.) Р? 
inane; ) c 

Мыса Stateme is (: 
nt 
ethods and tech Analysis (3) 


for : 7 Kennedy, Steele 
tu S Btidance e, ques of preparing, analyzing, and interpreting financial statements | 


е, аео leve] perating executives, directors, stockholders, and creditors; influ. 


(Fall nd phanges 9n accounting data; determination and interpretation of 
7 day; spri rerequisite; Accounting 1-2 or permission of the instructor. 


—*vening; summer 1963.) 


Courses of Instruction 


Disler, Gallaghet 


] corporations with emphasis on the use of 
study of theory, terminology: 8® 


tion of accounting data. Not open for credit to Accounting 
(Fall and spring—evening; summer 1963.) 


Gallagher, Simpso? 


problems of current assets, long-term 1n гэй 

and lefe rred charges; accounting рі 
Prerequisite to 4 3 
Second half: accounting for the organ 
tions and partnerships; basic P A 
to 122: Accounting 121 0 


115 Survey of Accounting (3) 
Accounting for single proprietorships anc 


accounting information in the management process; 


the analysis and interpreta 
or Business Administration majors. 
191-22 Intermediate Accounting (3-3) 
First half: valuation and amortization 
tangible fixed assets, intangible assets, 


ments, 
and estimated liabilities. 


current, noncurrent, contingent, 
counting 2 or permission of the instructor. 


tion, financing, operation, and dissolution of corpora 
Prer 


ciples of consignment and installment sales. 
day and evening.) 


permission of the instructor. (Academic year 4 

- , т f € y 

132 Accounting Theory (3) Кеплер 
cial reference to € 


ples an ] concepts w th spe 
nstitute of Certified Public Accountan 


Prerequisite: 6 hours of accounting 


Development of basic accounting princ 
: g us ts an 


rent thought expressed by the American 1 
the American Accounting Association. 


(Spring—day ; summer 1963.) 

н wis 

141 Governmental Accounting (3) o 
appropriation acc ounts, encumbrances, an intr? 


Problems relating to governmental 
accounting. Emphasis on munic pal 
duction to federal accounting. Prerequisite: Accounting 1 


structor. (Fall—evening.) t 
Lew 


144 Federal Accounting (3) 
Accounting procedures in the 


iccounting Wit 


and state government 
? or permission 0 


Federal Government, with emphasis on agency port 
= М і su 

ting SUPE of 

e 


accounts, implementation of ac rued expenditure le gislation, and accoun t 
for cost-based budgets. Accounts of the United States Treasury; current conceP 
allotment, obligation, and disbursement accounting and reporting. Prerequisite" 
counting 141 or permission of the instructor. (Not offered 1963-64.) wis 
147 Federal Budgeting (3) Ln 
Budgetary procedures in the Federal Government, with emphasis on agens, age 
budget programming, budget formulation and the techniques for achieving, 
ment objectives through the budget process; cost based budgeting; expen ite E 
gramming and accrued expenditure limitations; revenue estimating. P егеди ing 
counting 144 or extensive experience in federal budgeting. (Spring—*"* Kur 
161 Income Tax Accounting (3) rations 
Problems involved in the federal income taxation of individuals and ot txe* 
differences between tax accounting and financial accounting, socia secur! 
Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. (Fall—day and evening.) Kur? 
rab 


162 Federal Tax Practice (3) 


пп + 
Advanced problems of federal tax practice su« h as the tax treatment of pe ge 


r › 
estates, trusts, corporate reorganizations, foreign income, and gifts; use ° 
| refund procedures. Prerequisite: c 


ices; assessment, collection, an 
the permission of the instructor. (Spring—evening.) Kur? 
171 Auditing (3) ( making ий 
Duties and responsibilities of auditors: principles and procedures V audit wor 
) 


techniques of verifying each financial statement item, preparatior ing 
papers and reports, Prerequisite: Accounting 121-22. (Fall—eve® Ku? 
172 Auditing Practice (3) 

Preparation of audit reports, accounting statements to be file 


change Commission, and current developments of auditing 
instructor. 
joh 


Prerequisite: Accounting 171 or permission of the 


181 Accounting Systems (3) 
Theory and procedure of designing and installing accounting “7. , ccoun 
recording, analyzing, and presenting accounting data. Prerequisite 
121-22, and 171, or permission of the instructor. (Fall—evening- 


avs Government and Business 


19] Advanced Accounting (3) Kurtz, Simpson 

nsolidated statements, statement of affairs, realization and liquidation reports, and 

and trust accounting. Prerequisite: Accounting 121-22. (Fall—evening; 
Summer 1963.) 


193 Business Budgeting (3) Lewis, Buckler 
neiples, techniques, and procedures involved in the development, installation, and 
Operation of a system of budgetary control to aid in the management of commercial 


p industria] organizations. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. — (Fall—day; spring— 
Y and evening; summer 1963.) 


196 Accounting Policy and Control (3) 
Scounting decision making and analytical techniques, emphasizing the financial pol- 


key and Operational role of the accountant and his contribution to — manage- 
amt. Readings, cases, and problems form a basis for class discussions. rerequisites: 
One unting 101, 111, 161, and 171, or permission of the instructor. (Not offered 


198 ; - 
Professional Accounting Review (3) Lewis 
ew an 


curri d coordination of the principles and techniques developed in the accounting 
culum, in preparation for general practice in the field of accountancy and for 
Professional 


and 19 accounting examinations. Prerequisite: Accounting 101, 141, 162, 171, 
l, or Permission of the instructor. (Spring—evening. ) 
a THIRD GROUP 
-l ; TUR P EE 
First jM anagerial Accounting (3-3) Kennedy, Higginbotham 


cial and ^ nalysis of the accounting system with special reference to the use of finan- 
uation emp records and accounting reports as tools of management; a study of 
ir and amortization problems including the influence of price level changes on 
te ng data Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 or 3. Second half: a survey of in- 
accounting controls, commercial budgets, and cost accounting systems used by 
u tent in directing and controlling a business. Prerequisite to Accounting 212: 
nting 211 


or permission of the instructor. (First half: not offered 1963-64. 
: summer 1963.) 


rial Accounting (3) Higginbotham, Kennedy 


Seounting eration, analysis, and interpretation of accounting reports; study of cost 
ir use T ness budgeting, and internal accounting controls with emphasis on 
e 


ission of the ; management process. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2, 3, or 115, or per- 
© instructor, (Fall and spring—evening.) 


0 
белсе Porary Accounting Theory (3) Kurtz, Higginbotham 
Valuation nd nting principles and concepts and recent theories concerned with the 


Mission of the ,norüzation of assets and determination of income. Admission by per- 
instructor, (Fall—evening.) 


"hme н ; 
Advanced ental Accounti ng and Budgeting Problems (3) 
Nd and ааа рев апі practices in federal accounting relationship to general pol 

е of ation, rerequisite: Accounting 144 or permission of the instruc- 
25 | Not offered 1963.64. ) ^ 


nterna] 
: ma ween го! and Auditing (3) Kurtz 
dm ee Controls; review and appraisal of accounting systems, procedures, 
On the „Serial po} - PI р 4 
e inte 10168 with respect to their effectiveness and profitableness. Emphasis 
Ws nting 17 ыа! control and auditing as ап aid to management. Prerequisite: 
Se Semi T permission of the instructor. (Not offered 1963-64.) 
tnar i ~ , р A 
lected accou - Accounting (3-3) Kennedy 
мы nting research ^ч r см ; a 
9] n by permise; topics and problems; individual oral and written reports. 
( ссошщ; ission of the instructor. (Academic year—evening.) 
Academie Year. ng Reading and Research (3-3) The Staff 
as arranged. ) 


› ry , , 
00 Thesis (5—3) 


299 
arranged; summer 1963.) 


(Academic year—as t 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL РК! )GRAMS 


| , T 
he University offers the ? 


In addition to the regular courses innounced above, t & 
: se f 1 ' 1 : ms. 
counting courses listed below for students enro ed in the following special progr " 
„men 

Advanced Manageme 


Navy Graduate Financial Management Program, Air Force 
Program, and Engineering Administration. 


278 Survey of Internal Control and Auditing (3) 
203 Budget Preparation and Administration (5) 


BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


THIRD GROUP 


on) mers s ^ Gi 
901 Advanced Administrative Management (3) Eastin, Erico 
(Formerly Business Administration 201 and Public Admi istration < om n 
t : tices © 5 
An advanced course іп administration emphasizing princ iples and practice? ning 
to administrative units of all kinds. (Fall—day and evening; spring 
summer 1963.) T 
Van Т? 
Gross, 8 


rs in Administration (3) 


204 Quantitatiwe Facto 
administrati« 


tative methods of 


Developments in quanti 
ning.) 

g w 
wipe Mort? 
205 Seminar in Communication and Executive Action (3) 

(Formerly Publi Administration 242) ification af 
“th ч i i ) 
in the communications processes. Research and inalysis, ident о, nink 
-lating to receptivity; the dynamics of communication. С T гре! 

y 0 : 
206 Personnel Management (3) 

(Formerly Public Administration 231) pilities; intel 

г шне Ры 
Basic principles; structure and organization ‹ { personnel offices; responsi (Fal 
agency relationships; personnel staffing, training, and work measuremen 
evening. ) Р ом? 

о : up Tastin, 
107-8 Human Relations in {dministration (5-9) Ж son 29) 

(Formerly Business Administratior 975. 76 and Public AdministraU pid 

oc oe . | урей", e 
up, and other human behavior ane develoi ns W! i 
search to adn Practical ypplicat public Ade 
ar summer 1963— Business and 
Eric 
tice (9) 7 


Adm on 262) the pehs 
trends i ү particular attention ing) 
. n poe pgs (Spring evening ЖТ, 
рр , ле 
268 Management Engineering (5) : s satra tion 216) e 
(Formerly Business Administration 268 ind Public Administ? ‚ en£^ 1 
Iy Du imini I eO 1 1 anagemen he giv? 
oi n 2 d ng ! 


E Government and Business 


of work measurements, work 
ment improvement programs. 


э — 
“87 Relation of Government to Business (3) 
(Formerly Business Adm 


Ctivities of 
labe 


simplification management audits, and other manage 
(Fall—day and evening; spring—evening. 


Clayton 
970 


nistration 278 and 


287) 

government in their relation to business management in such areas as 
r relations, wages, production, and prices, Trend and change in economic activity 
апа itg bearing upon government policy (Spring—evening.) 


COURSE OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
ыз addition to the 


> regular courses announced above, the University offers the fol 
wing busine 


^ ss and public administration courses for students enrolled in the Navy 
Yate Financial Management Program and the Air Force Advanced Management 
торта, 


206 р, 


"sonnel Management (3) 


NES i 
SINESS ADMINISTRATION 


SECOND GROUP 
10] 
Introduction to Business (3) 


(Forme 


© busines 
; day an eve: 


Chandler 


tly Business Organization and Combination) 


8 environment; its effects upon the decision making process. ( Fall— 
ning; spring—day.) 


ысый Bae 


Fy 
n , r a nie 
Pia ame ntals of Management (3) Ericson, Page 
ministras Organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling the activities of the ad- 
enin Ive unit; evolution of management thinking. (Fall and spring—day and 


los Е; summer 1963.) 
9 
ersonne 
I : 
satria] 
Vities, 


roble 


ol Management (3) 


Personnel and manpower programs, organizations and policy in personnel 

(Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1963.) 
ms in Personne 
of manpower m; 
Ming) — 8°Vernment, 


Eastin, Stonesifer | 


{ Management (3) Eastin, Stonesifer 
anagement illustrated by cases drawn from business, indus 


Prerequisite: Business Administration 105. (Spring—eve- 


| 
( 
or Д i 
A e Managemen, Contracts (3) Sommers, Larson li | 
t " . ^ KA 1 
Men as ча in the negotiation and administration of collective bargaining agree MI 
` Sprin ntial to development of good labor-management relations (Fall- | 
109 05 E—evening ) И 
ice 
Oe Малае (3) B 
a lon . Я |: 
| 4 execution ad layout of an office, use of office machines and appliances, planning 
13 eal E 9! work, supervision problems. (Fall and spring—evening.) 
Pung, ^ State (2 
б amenta] NL Doubleday 
: 50 , 
lo Ming. and t real estate practice; leasing and property management; valuation. 
l Ris 1 . AXation (Fall—evening.) 1 
é "TUR > . nu. 
A ter | agement (3) Doubleday Had 
Ate Tse j i ё | i 
(Sp t 1 th м underlying principles of property, life, marine, and casualty insur 
ag~ Vening cm 9f insurance in the « mic life of a business or indiv | T. 


Courses of Instruction 


254 
122 Life Insurance and Estate Planning (3) Campbell 
Life insurance contracts, their use in providing protection and estate development. 
(Spring—evening.) 
Clayton, Page 


131 Business Finance (3) 
Basic principles involved in the fin 
counting 1-2. (Fall—day; spring 


ancing of business enterprises. Prerequisite: 
-day and evening; summer 1963.) 


standpoint of 


136 Credit Management (3) 
Accoun" 


Types and sources of credit information, 
the commercial bank and the commercial business enterprise. 
ing l-2. (Spring—evening.) 


credit relationships from the 
Prerequisite: 


138 Investments (3) Dockeray, Shafine’ 
Analysis of factors of investment credit with application to different types 9 mp 
ments, proper selection of investments for various classes of investors, regulation. 
requisite: Accounting 1-2, Business Administration 131 (Spring—day-) 


141 Basic Marketing (3) 
An introduction to marketing 


and marketing management in relation to our total еар 
who 


omy and business management, consumer and demand analysis, retailing, hasis °" 
major marketing management problems and policies with parti ular em ov" 
major decision areas and tools. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. (Fa 
spring—day ; summer 1963—offered as Principles of Marketing (3).) 


142 Marketing Management Problems (3) 
Practical problems of retailers, wholesalers, and manufacture 
use of cases and text material; fundamental considerations in r 
the nature of the problem-solving process. Prerequisite: Busin 


rs considered thre а 
narketing decisio 141 
ess Administra 


(Spring—day.) 

143 Marketing Research (3) s op pasie 
Principles and practices of marketing research with particular emphasis lon of 16 
methods and techniques, sources and interpretation of data, and presenta 
sults. (Fall—evening.) 

145 Sales Management (3) : ot terti 
Organization of the sales department, sales planning and forecasting, qui prerod” 
tories, performance standards, an 1 analysis and control of distribution costs- 
site: Business Administration 141. (Spring—evening. ) jdelso® 

ves | 


147 Advertising (3) 
Advertising as a function of market 
agement; fundamentals 


ing and merchandising; 
involved in getting a { 


advertising as а tool of man 
and contro 


vertisement before pot ntial customers; evaluation, criticism, 
ing. (Fall—evening.) 
150 Procurement and Mat: rials Management (3) , selection, s 
^ ‘ ‘ 8; 
Purchasing organization, procedures, and policies; market relationship Ф. a 
1 records; 


1 
information ant a 
(Spring evening 


merchandise and procurement 


sources of supply; 


of procurement practices in In lustry and government. 
- . . , 4 ” Fi › “ 
153 Principles of Personal Selling (9) ation of » Je 
; Д ; ica] applicatio го 
Basic principles that un lerlie personal selling an | the practica ap iti and the 
princ ples. Emphasis is given to the human factor Career opportu ) 
of selling in our economy are also cor sidered. (Not offered 1963- - ON 
de am “= Р ar, 
158 Traffic Management (3) , services Me 
{ ч А hi rents, 
Organization and records of traffic department, routing ‹ f shipme ч, (Not ° 
riers. rates and charges, relation ol shipper to transportation аё" “м 
1963-64.) 3 ur? 
- 
Collins * 


161 Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, and 


Bailments (3) 


( Fall—day and evening.) 


OO 


н . AS 
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162 Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Collins, Murphy 
ortgages (3) 
Pring—day and evening.) 


163 Law in Relation to the Form of Business Units: Corporations, Murphy 
artnerships, and Trusts (3) 
l—evening. ) 


171 Principles of Transportation (3) Clayton 


Mpact of transport on society; development, economic characteristics, services, rates, 


Tegulation of the various modes of domestic intercity transportation. (Fall— 
| evening, ) 
2 Public Utilities (3) Clayton 
М and economic meaning of the public utility concept; development, services, eco- 
nomic cha 


- racteristics, ratemaking, and regulation of the various utility industries, with 
Particular 


emphasis on electric, gas, telephone, and urban transit industries. 
™ng—evening.) 


173 3 
o commercial Motor Transportation (3) 
Banization, management, 


OF trang 
View o 


Clayton 

services, economic characteristics, rates and regulation of 

port firms; highways and highway financing considered from the point of 
; hug ) Ё у s I 

‘oth producers and users of the services. (Not offered 1963-64.) 


o commercia] Air Transportation (3) Clay ton 
air Swe management, services, economic characteristics, rates, and regulation of 
ion Port firms ; policies and activities of the government in the development, pro- 
u 1 , and control of air transport, (Not offered 1963-64.) 
T "troduction to 
mi 


| Foreign Trade (3) Kaye 
nology, trade usages and practices, conditions essential to successful trading, eco- 
ls Ses of international trade, obstacles to trade, tariffs, x e of governmental 
176 E On private trade. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. (Fall—evening. ) 
x ] r d r 
Policy a ang and Importing (3) Kaye 


transporta , Operating problems of foreign trade, financing, documentation, packing and 

loma]: lion of shipments, ocean marine insurance, and U. S. Customs procedure and 
1% es. (Spring—evening.) 

Analy ational Business Operations (3) Ogdon 

айы, invo) ee projects according to purpose and type of organization; case 

Other opera ving development and management of overseas marketing programs and 
lg tions in different areas of the world. (Not offered 1963-64.) 


facturin P 2 ‹ 
{ roduc ‘ 
Шы Principles g duction (3) 1 k Page 
t 0 and methods of manufacturing production. Manufacturing facilities, 
dustrie, ^ equipment, 


n Illustrations selected from various process and fabrication in- 
19 Bus: Pring—evening.) 


Sources "3 Reports and Analyses (3) 


l Presentato, management information 


, array and analysis of data, interpretation and 
n of the find ) ) р 


ings. (Not offered 1963-64.) 
lage " n А ` . 
A tane, он Communication (3) Eastin, Morrow 
rail Oral om. problems of communication; written communication; style and 
i completed staff work oral briefing and presentation; group leadership; rapid 


and related subjects. (Fall—evening; spring—day.) 
Опо r : 
№ dig Ship (3) 
lon, Ponsibiliti : | i tesis 
lig, М Controller ayn and place of the controller in a business organization; re- 


setti T departments and regulatory bodies; and the controller's 
Moye, And by inf and inventories, depreciation policies, internal auditing, expense 

P lai and financial reports to management, stockholders, and em- 
| е: Accounting 1-2. Open to seniors. (Fall—evening. ) 


256 Courses of Instruction 


Eastin, Page 


198 Case Problems in Management (3) 
Principals and techniques of management illustrated by cases drawn from busines 
and industry. Prerequisite: Business Administration 102, 105, 131, 141. (Fall ар 
spring—day and evening.) 
THIRD GROUP 
Eastin 


209 Seminar in Personnel Management (3) 
Discussion of industrial personnel and manpower management, 
vanced problems. (Fall—evening. ) 


and research in 8^ 


210 The Personnel Manager (3) 
The job of the personnel manager and his place in the organization; relations his 
| manager to other executives; the personnel manager's policy role, and 


personne 
Key problems of the senior personnel ex 


relations with the chief executive. 
(Spring—evening.) 


Woodrull 


213 Urban Land Management (3) 


Background course for the developing curriculum in city planning. The course bo 
the forces that lie behind investment decisions which in turn determine the deve 
ment of cities. (Spring—evening. ) 

Tosin 


218 Survey of Data Processing (3) 
A survey of modern data processing systems wit 
associated with the installation and use of such systems. 


h emphasis on the management p 
(Fall and sp? 


lems 
evening.) 
? * " : ' > = wart 
219 Digital Computer Programming Concepts (3) Schw 
Machine functions and programmed control, instructions and programs, subo 


general purpose programming, business oriented programming languages. (Fal 
site: Business and Public Administration 204 or permission of instructor. 


evening.) 
Schwa? 


220 Comparative Digital Computer Systems (3) + 
Properties and capacities of the range of equipments in use today, special Р site’ 
business equipments, recent and prospective equipment developments. Pre 
Business Administration 219. (Spring—evening.) 


221 Application of Digital Computers (3) 
The integration of data processing in the regular operations of the b 
ment organization and in establishing flows of management information, syste nd de 
ning, the impact of Automatic Data Processing on management organization > ines 
cision making. Prerequisite: Business and Public Administration 204 and 
Administration 220. (Fall—evening.) 

xand 


0 
usiness or £ m 


999 Seminar in Advanced Digital Computer Concepts (3) 
Study of advanced problems in the design and application of co 


(Spring—evening.) 
Bracke 


"atem 
mputer system 


227 Linear Programming (3) 


haha Í 


Introduction to the vocabulary and methodology of management * 


( Fall—evening- 


study of linear programming techniques. Case studies. ke! 
" | prac 
328 Introduction to Operations Research for Management (3) T 
Operations research as an approach to the solution of management problems joa 
sis is on the relevance and limitations of operations research, Practics 
are examined. (Spring—evening. ) 02 
кан Hous 
231 Corporate Financial Problems (3) Роскегау, ге adi 


Financial practice in promotion, consolidation, and mergers; capital struct 


ments; and reorganization. (Fall—evening.) 


ae Government and Business 


232 Seminar in Business Finance (3) 
search in advanced financial problems. 


237 Inv 


Dockeray, Houston 
(Spring—evening.) 


estment Analysis (3) 


Dockera y, Shaffner 
n advanced course in the applications of investment principles and analytical tech. 
niques to the selection of investments. Prerequisite: Business Administration 138. 
(Fall—evening.) 


38 Seminar in Investments (3) 


; Search in investment problems, technic 
lous types of funds. Prerequisite: Busine 


24) Advance 
arketin 
Planning, 
Шр, and 
other too] 


Dockeray, Shaffner 
ques of selection and the management of var- 
ss Administration 138. (Spring—evening. ) 
'd Marketing Management (3) 

E management problems and policies 
channels of distribution, advertising, ү 
development of integrated marketing programs. Marketing research and 
в useful in decision making. Case analysis. (Fall—evening; summer 
ered as Seminar in Marketing (3).) 


Minar in Marketing (3) 


in major decision areas of product 
ersonal selling, sales promotion, pric- 


242 Se 


critical review of the development of marketing thought and important marketing lit 

ts Ure. Special and current problems and or trends in marketing and their impact 
the firm and society. Prerequisite: Business Administration 241. (Spring— 

evening, ) à 

М3 Advanced Marketing Research (3) 

i arketing research as an aid to decision making and increased efficiency in market 

tion, arketing research process, critical appraisal of methods and results, applica. 

site. 0. Marketing research. Cases, selected readings, and research project. Prerequi- 


* а course in basic statistics. (Spring—evening. ) 


2 

Advertising Management (3) 
бы, Studies and text material dealing with executive de 
in ОП, basic strategy relative to marketing program, 
and 4 Appropriation, preparation and scheduling of ac 
ects mination of effectiveness. 


(Not offered 1963-64.) 


- ternational | 
hizati 
Ment "ation. for 


termination of advertising or- 
promotional program, adver- 
lvertisements, media selection, 
Advertising research and economic and social as- 


larketing (3) 
international marketing, foreign demand analysis, 
Problem, policies, marketing structure and trade channels, advertising and promotion 


ha 18 and policies, pricing, credits and collections, and legal aspects. Particular 
1963 64^ 9n development of effective international marketing strategy. (Not offered 


product develop. 


Co, "P : А 
The tract Administration (3) Lazure 
13 e ement of government contracts with private suppliers (Not offered 


5 1 


мынай Management (3) 

ture, і Problems and policies concerning financing, location, organization struc 

Operating handise policies, advertising and sales promotion, personnel management, 

Yemen” and service policies, accounting and control, and other related retail man- 
Ss a Problems, Case analysis. ( Fall—evening.) 


0 Se ^ x Р а á 6 
“eminar in Foreign Trade (3 


аге} ›) Ogdon 
i analve: "Pss. 
(бады, analysis, and discussion of foreign trade institutions, public and private. 
з Me year evening, ) 
a > 
te F . . > ® ZH Y 
ance j dings in Business (3-3) The Staff 
BN b Teadings in the fields of finance, marketing, and personnel 


management, Ad 


Permission of the instructor. ( Academic year- evening. 


Jessup 
busines 


286 Management in the Armed Forces (3) 
Special problems of military organization and management ; applicability of 
management techniques to the armed forces. (Not offered 1963-64.) 
Kriege! 
leadership and development; ip, 
action in business 4? 
ings, and P 


988 Executive Leadership (3) 
Examination of principles and problems of executive 
tensive consideration of basic issues and guides to executive 
public administration; review of the literature, significant research find 
tical illustrations. (Fall—evening.) 
291 Seminar in Business Management (3) Ericson, Pag 
Research on various phases of management as practiced in American industry. 
(Fall and spring—evening.) 
293-94 Business Research (3-3) The Stall 
First half: not offered 1963-64. Second half: summer 1963. 


996 Seminar in Controllership (3) «atio 
Research on advanced problems of the controller in all types of business organiza 
and the Federal Government. (Spring—evening. ) 


tical solt 
trial 97 


207 Case Studies in Business Administration (3) 
Problems of management are analyzed with the view of developing a pra 
tion; cases are used to show the problems of personnel in marketing, indu 
agement, finance, etc, (Fall and spring—evening.) 


Dockeray and suf 


research philosophy, and methodology- | 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) 
An examination of thesis standards, 


and spring—evening; summer 1963.) auf 
300 Thesis (3) The 


(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1963.) 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


In addition to the regular courses announced above, the University offers ge) 
lowing business administration courses for stude e following, " 
programs: Navy Graduate Financial Management Program, 
Management Program, and Engineering Administration. 


Air Force 


235 Financial Management (3) 

253 Procurement and Distribution (3) 

261 Seminar in Advanced Management (3) 

263-64 Business Organization and Management (3-3) 963) 
269 Readings and Conferences in Controllership (2 or 3) mmer 
284 Readings and Conferences in Management (2) 

290 Research Seminar in Management (3) 


295 Research Seminar in Controllership (3) 


Government and Business 


HEALTH CARE ADM INISTRATION 


THIRD GROUP 


202 | Ntroduction to Health Care / 
ture and discussion (2 hours), 


Services, public health organizatic 
With attentio 


Municab] 
hing.) 
203-4 Organization and 


dá Ure and discussion ( 
агасіег of institutional 


lo " : Mete ч 
us kinds of hospitals and clinics, including long 


3, homes for the aged, nursing homes, and o 
(Academic year—day and evening.) 


Lec ospital Management Procedures (3) 
ture and discussion ( 


Administration (3) Griffiths 
laboratory (2 hours). Survey of community health 
ms, voluntary agencies, and private practitioners 
n to state and national health resources); medical terminology, com- 
* diseases, environmental sanitation, and biostatistics, (Fall—day and eve- 


Management 1-11 (3-3) * 
2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). 
health care. Organizational functi 


Gintzig 
The history and current 


ons and structure of var- 
term-care facilities such as mental 
thers related to health care admin- 


Gintzig 


study of . 2 hours), laboratory (2 hours), A survey of hospital law; a 
disast 9 hospital forms, procedures, and systems; hospital programs pertaining to 
er relief, safety, fire prevention; 


and t г personnel, purchasing, and volunteer services; 
Айт © operational peculiarities of hospital departments, Prerequisite: Health Care 
nistration 203. 


С, (Fall—day and evening.) 
A din Studies in Health Care Administration (3) Gibbs 
рда ution of general ideas about administration as 


is Placed on li ki 1 i d lling in hospitals, Prerequi- 
Site: " po icy making, p anning, and contro ing in hospitals, rerequi 
(S Business and Public Administration 201 and Health Care Administration 203. 
&—day and evening.) 

207 Ma 


applied to practical cases. Em 


Lecture (2 h Gintzig 
a Б. Methods of collection, analyzing, reporting, 
vailable to administrators of hospitals and 
One day each week is spent in a medical care institu- 
n investigation on which written and oral reports are 
Care Administration 203 and 205. (Spring—day and 


ba time is devoted to a 
evening.. Terequisite: Health 


209 p 


Lecture Care Economics (3) Griffiths 
hospital in hours), laboratory (2 hours). Medical economics including sources of 
ting for ‘hog und raising drives; methods of procuring, using, budgeting, and 


TA pital funds; prepayment plans, im 


pact on community of the cost of 
219 Plan i pring—day and evening.) 
Кеше (2 and Construction of Health Care Facilities (3) The Staff 


ratory (2 hours). Regional and specific aspects of long and 
ng, designing, constructing, equipping, and supplying. Pre- 
re Administration 202, 203. (Spring—day and evening.) 
Mature ition of Health Care Systems (3) The Staff 
Care associating Special administrative requirements of federal hospital systems; health 
Plans Sat national, regional. and local levels; regional e health care 
250 4 ng activities, (As arranged.) 
Specia] stration for Mental Care (3) 
tiong of gen acteristics of administra 
260 A eral hospitals, and others, 
: вц rof ation for Long-term Care (3) 
Tm facilities in medical and nursing procedures designed for a 
cluding nursing homes and facilities for the a 


The Staff 


tion required in mental hospitals, psychiatric sec. 


(As arranged.) 


The Staff 
dministrators of long- 
ged. ( Fall—evening.) 


T 


mm ame a 


ER 


gs: а а sais a= 


Courses of Instru tion i А 


261 I ess Procedure in Long-term care Faciliti« s (3) The Stal 
Business procedures with spe ial application to administration of facilities for long 
ncluding nursing homes and homes for the aged. (Spring—evening. 


term care in 
962-63 Readings in Long-term-care Administration (3—5) The Sta 
administration of long-term-care 
and others. (As arranged.) 


Tibbitts 


elc lerly vit 


Advanced studies in selected aspects of facilities И” 
cluding nursing homes and homes for the aged 


267 Social Gerontology for the Administrator (3) 


A survey of information concerning the special characteristics of the Fall- 
which administrators of long-term-care facilities should be acquainted. (ra 
evening.) { 
" : : 6% ; The © 
970 Research in Health Care Administration | 3) The: е 
(As 


Research into an assigned area dealing with Health Care Administration. 
ranged.) { 
оос о . . . "ua: . ә ‹ ta 
285-86 Readings in Hospital Administration (3-3) The p 
e | А , : iet ratiol 
Advanced studies in various aspects of community health and hospital adminis o 
and selected aspects of medical care. Admission by permission of the Coordin 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) bs 

^:bbs 

293-94-95 Residency I (3-3-3) Gib» 

The twelve-month residency, beginning June 1 or July 1 of each year, has four ma, 

objectives: work experience under a qualified preceptor; periodic seminars wit fins! 

University staff; periodic written progress reports of work accomplished; and Нез} 
written report of a major investigation (Other courses may 


be substituted for ^" 
Care Administration 294-95 as appropriate.) 
Gibbs 


296-97-98 Residency I1 (3-3-3) 
For selected students who take a second year of resic 


999-300 Thesis (3-3) 


lency. 


The Staf 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
„0 
Ьу special arrangemen M 


In addition to the regular courses announced above, Care 
ıe Health ® 


University offers the following courses for students enrolled in th 


ministration programs. stall 
- dba à езй 
107 Medical Background Terminology* (3) T w 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). A basic course in medical backg 
formation, disease classification, and terminology. Th auf 
e 


108 Medical Records Processing* (3) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). 


: Detailed consideration of 
essing, preserving, and indexing medical re ords. af 
The 3, 


109 The Medical Records Department" (3) js 
" 1 t 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). A study of the Medical Recor 
ment in the hospital. Its characteristics and function The m 
a ج‎ ; ; | 
110 Preparation and Auditing of Medical Records* (3) 4 evolutio® 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). The origin, development, an 
the medical record. stall 
The”, 
او‎ 


111 Statistical Development and Analysis* (3) { statistic 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Development and analysis 0 


required by the hospital for medical re ord purposes. ! 
004, 
таў re № 
rt of a sequence arily f о other countries; but ealth e 
lemic credit by arrangement of the Programs a 


Government and Business 261 
EN S E — 


112-13. 14 Medical Records Internship* (3-3-3) 
ork projects in appropriate hospitals under qualified preceptors and 

_ Supervision, 

30-5] 


Clures and discussions. 


Survey course for students in other fields or from medical care 


Wish an over-all knowledge of organization and procedures used 
lerm-care facilities such as nursing homes, and homes for tl 
Semester sequence, Students wishing to take the 
take the laboratory, Health Care Administration 203 
“ministration, (Academic year—evening.) 


in hospitals, long 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


THIRD GROUP 
21 Problems 0 


alysis of 
cies, with the 


/ Governmental Organizations (3) 


application of organizational theories ant 
Particular emphasis on internal org 


Larson 

1 practices to government agen- 

anization and control Special problem 

ра аге examined, such as decentralization, staff-line and field-headquarters relation- 
213 and the role of committees. (Fall—evening; summer 1963.) 

"ministration in Government (3) Brown, Cloutier 


Pathol cal analysis of federal administrative organizations, their achievements and 
ical oe The roles of Congress, the Presidency, the Courts, interest groups, polit- 
tention 165 and the public in the administrative process are studied with special at- 
25 to centripital and centrifugal forces at work. (Fall and spring—evening. ) 
r in Comparative Administrative Systems (3) 
ments m and analysis of the administrative Systems 
States, ith particular attention 
26 (Fall—evening. ) 
dminist 


of the major foreign govern. 
to practices applicable to administration in the United 


ration of International and Supranational Activities 


(8 9 6 Jordan 
r 
Analy, 


atio! T the evolution and application of the administrative process in selected in. 
Multi nal and supranational activities. Problems of organization and management in 
supported and staffed activities 


л ! з. Prerequisite: Public Administration 
2.5 Pring—evening. ) 


E f Functions in Gove 
the Staff primarily to provide a 
; "ünctions as too] 


NB, contr ll i 
ty, ;ontrollership, 
Men Pub] 


> 


'nment (3-3) Brown, Cloutier 
» and problems of 


reas as personnel, 


Procurement, property management, the agency lawyer, se- 


engines relations and information, planning, research, the secretariat, manage- 
Year. „ering, auditing, accounting, and administrative services. (Academic 
205 ening.) 
; Ante Ini +s . ‘ : 
This te rnship in the Administrative Processes (3-3) Sommers 
in urse jg 


3 "proved . Open only to persons selected by government agencies for participation 
д eder энд programs. (Academic year—as arranged. ) 
a 7 . А 
Stud че ersonnel Procedures (3) Torpey 
wi Vision ы твоппе] functions as recruitment, selection, placement, promotion, 
à inistration uation, classification, and training. Practical problems of personnel 
es. Spring—evening:; summer 1963.) 
Tl ЖТТ. А ¢ ¬ 
tio arch > Manpower Development and { tilization (3) Sommers 
me Use o d and case studies in ways and means of increasing employee poten 
“ц. “ning programs, executive development, incentive systems. (Fall 


t 
Note on page 26 


The Staff 
with faculty 


Survey of Health Care Organization and Procedures (3-3) The Stafi 
(May be audited by students not wishing college credit.) 
organizations who 


ıe aged. This is a two 
courses for graduate credit must 
. Not open to majors in Hospital 


Courses of Instruction 


262 
. ‹ 1800 
243 Local Government Law* (2) Маю 
The decision-making processes in metropolitan and local communities; types an tal 
intergovernmen 


1 function local government units; 


local lawmaking; co anning 


jectives of city, county, and specia Í i 
relations; original organization and changes; mmunity P 


and development. (Spring—evening.) 


944 Administration in State and Metropolitan Governments (3) a 
Examination of public administration at the state and local level. Developments 


trends growing out of the changing urbar pattern. (Fall—evening.) 


251 Governmental Budgeting (3) dge 
The role of budgeting in management; the principles and practices of budge 
formulation and administration. (Fall and spring—evening; summer 1963.) " 
ЕД9 я 1 4 4 us 
252 Seminar in Planning and Programming (3) ar 
The administrative processes of planning and programming in government, те eal 


f managerial contro 
зо have comp 


pee 


basis о 


planning and programming as a 
for students wl 


ship to budgeting, 
This course is primarily 


ation of accomplishments. 


Public Administration 251. (Fall—evening.) „а 
254 Controllership in the Federal Services (3) Krieg” 
special problems analyzed; comps 


Function of the controller in federal agencies; 
of the controller function in government and business. 


259 Government Procurement and Property Management (3) 


. T 
Principles and problems of government procurement; accounting and inventory? 44) 
(Not offered 


( Spring—evening- 


age; development of specifications; property management. 

een ee. pak Ё í ? г Brow? 

260 Seminar in Policy Formulation and Administration (3) lice: 
Development of agency goals and objectives and administration of agency mole 


rganization 


influence of individuals upon them; factors involving informal o 
executive in furthering administrative policy. (Fall—evening.) т 
261 Public Opinion and the Administrator (3) - inter? 
Theories, techniques, and methods of working with the public; the use о ogra: 
groups in developing governmental programs, evaluating public relations PF” (No 
the importance of timing; use of public opinion measurement techniques | 


offered 1963-64.) 
o" . . " : ; е 
271 Кеайїп апа Conference Course їп Public Management and Th 
Administration (3) res A 
Tbe purpose of this course is to provide advanced students with directed м 
(Fall—evening? 


] administration. 


specific areas of public management an 
1963.) 
Son" 


212 Seminar in Public Personnel Administration (3) 
The purpose of this course is to provide advanced students with direc! 4) 
specific areas of public personnel administration. (Spring—as arrange" E 
297 Seminar in Public Administration (3) Brown f 
Advanced research on various phases of public administration including d {д 
policy formulation and control, the application of systems to manage 
tion problems of bureaucratic relationships. (Not offered 1963-64.) Clos 


298 Case Studies in Public Administration (3) 


ment, 


(Formerly Public Administration 212) 
n and discussion of problems in public management by use of the ff | 
Spring—evening.) 

299 Thesis (3) є Larson y w 
An examination of thesis standards, research philosophy, and methodoloE? E } 
and spring—evening; summer 1963.) The 

300 Thesis (3) 

(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1963.) 
| 


* Same as Law 349. 


Government and Business 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


In addition to the re 
Wing public 
vanced M 


“ЗГ „ - n k 
gular courses announced above, the | niversity offers the fol- | 
administration courses for students enrolled in the Air Force Ad- 
anagement Program and in Engineering Administration. 


213 Administration in Government (3) 


260 Seminar in P 


(Summer 1963.) 


olicy Formulation and Administration (3) 


Professor $ E 


4 v. С, Davis, R, В, Thompson 


Assoc; Professor R. C. Haskett 


Assis rofessorial Lecturers R. P. Multhauf, J. I. Robertson, Jr. 
Fofessors C. J, Herber, P. P. Hill, R. W. Kenny 
Leer o in History (Field-of-Study) —P 


quired: the mr page 67, including History 39-40 and 71-72 


» L. Kayser, Wood Gray, H. M. Merriman, R. H. Davi 


son (Chairman), 


f Arts with a major rerequisite: the Arts and 


| 
| 
| 
neral requirements, pages 73-77, and the grade of “pass” on the History 
;- nation at the end of the senior year. 


Or, centere Я і 
Challen ^w d on the study of the rise, 


development, and spread, and the continu- 

Ce o , , ted by a major examination. Under the \ 
iced Cove, an adviser the student will arrange his program in History to attain a bal н 
v (2) Rm e (1) the rise of civilization in Europe to the eve of the French Revoln 
tines m world pment of non-Western civilizations and their interaction with the 
nin o the the historic problems of modern industrial civilization from the be- 
pe e Industrial Revolution, and (4) the relations of the major nations of Eu- 

1 setting since the Napoleonic Wars. A six-hour research 
damental technics is a required part of each major's pro- | 
story 199-200) is offered as a means of integrating the stu- | | 
the continuity of Western civilization. For details relating to the i 
nd content of the major, see the pamphlet on this subject, which is avail- | 
ча о е Ні tos of the Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Chair- 

Bae, lo Story Department. 
"Pite; nd Arts with а 
LEN Tts and Lett 


G Ле genera] re 


estern civilization, is attes 


major in Latin American Civilization ( Field-of-Study) —Pre- | 
ers curriculum, see page 67. 
quirements, pages 73-77, and the grade of “pass” on the Latin 
or examination at the end of the senior year. 
, economie. Upon which the student will be examined includes pol 
iei liter, velopment, governmental structures and internation 
Ory Provides" works and writers of the Latin American republics. 
чац self iru! Proseminar (History 197-98) intende 
le in “ the major examination. 
ше, Бу: се of the Dean of Columl 
Jor in Hio the field 
Огу from thi 


The coordinated 
itical and social 
al relations, and 
The Department 
d to assist the student in pre- ‘a | 
For further details, see the pamphlet, which is et 
ian College of Arts and Sciences. 
of History.—Pre 


requisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts with 
з University, 


or the equivalent, and the approval of the De. 


quiremer ages 78-8 ( ч › “ster 
-and thi I vents, pages 78-81. Of the twenty-fe ur semeste 


hours of 
‘group courses (exclusive « 


f the thesis), at least six must be in 


for the academic year 1962-61 


264 Courses of Instruction к= 


14 outside 
s are T€ 
in order 


in a closely related fic 
Master’s candidate 
work, 


a maximum of six may be 
approved by the Department. 
stors of second-group courses for extra 


third-group history courses; 
the Department of History as 


sponsible for arranging with instruc 


to receive graduate credit for such courses. i 
Master of Arts in the field of Latin American Civilization.—P rerequisite : the d eos 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American Civilization from this University, 07 
equivalent. А 
: 7 „hensive 
the general requirements, pages 78-81. Course work and the comprene on 
ctures and int 


Required ; 
examinations W 
national relations, economic development, aní 


The thesis may be written in any one of these 
in advance by the Adviser. 
Doctor of Philosophy.—See pages 83-90. 
Е ae м | 1 ra - du: 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in History.—Prerequisite: the E 
cation curriculum, page 69. : 
— ucs 
Required: the History option ind the pro 1 of Ed 
tion Catalogue. 


governmental stru = 
literary works of Latin Amer 
All courses must be appro” 


ill embrace political and social history, 
1 principal 
four fields. 


fessional courses listed in the Schoo: 


FIRST GROUP 
= s ag tent , „ Кеп 
39-40 The Development of European Cu ilization Kayser, Herber, Ken 

(3-3) 

ү 1107 
Primarily for freshmen. First half: the political, sc ial, economic, and cultural -— 
of the Old World from ancient times to 1715. Second half: from 1715 to the P 
(Academic year—day and evening; summer 1963.) gil 

Haskett, 


71-72 The Development of the Civilization of the United 


States (3—3 ) 
Primarily for sophomores. First half: the political, so¢ ial, economic, nd 
forces of the United States in their world setting from 1492 to 1865. Seco 
from 1865 to the present. (Academic year—day and evening; summer : 

{ 
| 


SECOND GROUP* 


105-6 Introduction to the History of Science (3-3) А m. 
: jences г nent 


First half: the ancient natural philosophy and the growth of special 90 
the 17th-18th century scientific revolution. Sec ond half: the main lines " th ceni? 7з 


of astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, and medicine from the mid- 
20th century. Prerequisite: History 


the scientific revolution of the early 

background in science. (Academic year—evening. ) Kays” 
109-10 Ancient History (3-3) jj; he 9? i | 

The political, social, and intellectual aspects will be considered. First half: 

Near East and Greece. Second half: Rome. (Not offered 1963 69) Kay 
111-12 Medieval History (3-3) cut pall fro? pd 
The political, social, and intelle tual aspects will be considered. First e (A 

4th to the 12th century. Second half: from the 13th through the 16th cen 
demic year—day.) Kay” 
130 Nationalism (3) 
The historical evolution of modern nationalism (Summer 1963.) sb 
К m 
[e 


131-32 History of Germany (5 )) rive poll d 
t of the German people. (Not 0 


The political, social, and cultural developmen - 
the Reformation to 1871 Second half: from 1871 to the present. А 
1963-64.) ^ 
Г History 
* History 39-40 is prerequisite to courses 109 through 152 and 190 through 99 
| rses 161 throug” 160. 
I 


M; either History 39-40 or 1-72, to cou 


courses 1 through 1 


History 265 
К да ТЁРЕ 
141-42 Нїзїогу of France (3-3) Herber 


A survey of the political, social, and cultural history of France. First half: from earli- 
est times to 1815. Second half: from 1815 to the present. (Academic year—day.) 
145-46 History of Russia (3-3) 


Thompson 
An 1100-year survey of the rise and revolution of Russia. First half: Russia under the 
Old Regime, 860-1881. Second half: Revolution and Soviet rule, 1881-1960. (Aca- 
emic year- -evening; summer 1963.) 


147 Economic History of Europe (3) 
Survey from ancient times to the present day. (Not offered 1963-64.) 
Oversea Expansion of Europe (3) 


nternational rivalries and the impact of European civilization in Africa and the Pacific 
61). Since 1500, with emphasis on the 19th and 20th centuries, (Not offered 1963- 


1 N- ~ > 
49 30 European Diplomatic History (3-3) 
Jackground of the 
E the Congress ¢ 
Wers and thei 
half, heir st 


Gray 


148 


Davison 
European state system and of diplomatic practices and relations 
f Vienna, with emphasis on the policies and actions of the great 
atesmen. First half: to 1878. Second halj: since 1878. (First 
15 ; and alternate years; fall—day. Second half: spring—day and evening.) 

1-52 English History (3-3) 

A Eenera] survey 
РШЕ significance 


Kenny 
of the development of political, social, and economic institutions of 


sin > in the English speaking world. First half: to 1689. Second half: 
161 te 1689, (Academic year—day and evening; summer 1963— History 152 (3).) 
Ancien; Americans (3) Davis 
а of the Maya, Aztec, Inca, and other early civilizations of North and South 
162 Tica. (1964-65 and alternate years.) 
Ны berian Background of Latin America (3) Davis 


decli? of Spain and Portugal, with emphasis on developments leading to the rise and 
н ne of the Spanish and Portuguese empires. (1964-65 and alternate years.) 
рота! Latin America (3) 


* economic, 


eri social, and institutional developments in Spanish and Portuguese 
mca from the с 


onquest through the wars of independence. (Fall—day.) 
me America since Inde 
(Ap, P ment of the inde 
ate spring anc 


Me 7 NC 
xico and the Caribbean since Independence (3) 


Su; 
(Altern, E the republics of Mexico, Central America, and the Caribbean islands. 
1 © Spring and summer terms: spring—day ; summer 1963.) 
meri , 
The can C 


Set = Me TP v^ h 
the e tlement of the British colonies, the development of provincial institutions, and 
| evening у ° 9f an American civilization in the 17th and 18th centuries. (Spring 
N À 


72 $ 
Daily li v 


pendence (3) Davis 
pendent South American states in the 19th and 20th centuries. 
1 summer terms: summer 1964; spring 1965.) 


olonial History (3) Haskett 


ial History of the United States (3-3) 


Gray 
e, зин | : : = B 
1861; nd шоп», intellectual and artistic achievements of the Agrarian Era, 1607- 
day mm 1e Urban-Industrial Era, 1861 to the present time. (Academic year— 
123 Я er 1963— History 171 (3) ) 
Te . ; 2 
А bie Sentative Americans (3) Gray 


Ta 
Nlis, in al approach to national history. Some fifty significant and pivotal per- 


1 lon, journ li evelopment of the 1 nited States in government, business, science, 
14 E alsm, the arts, and social reform. (Spring—evening; summer 1963.) 
20те Н; hn . . 
^ trends History of the United States (3) Gray 
» With their 019 development of American agriculture, industry, and trade since 

ld World backgrounds and in their world setting. (Fall—day.) 


Courses of Instruction 


Haskett 


75 76 Political and Constitutional History о] the United States 


io-i0 
(3-3) 
(Aca- 


First half: to the eve of the Civil War. Second half: the Civil War to 1940 


lemic year—day; summer 1963—History 176 (3).) 


77 The South (3) Robertson 
Rise of the plantation system and slavery; lict: and the prob- 


lems and progress of the New South. (Spring—day.) 


the intersectional conf 


178 The West (3) 
The role of the frontier in American history. (Not offered 1963-64.) 
Robertson 
al, mil- 
1 long 


179 The Civil War (3) 


A survey of the causative 
i 1 diplomatic 


factors leading to Civil War and of the social, politic 
itary, economic, ani aspects of the War itself; the immediate an 


range effects of the War on American life (Fall —day.) | 

181-82 Diplomatic History о] the United States (3-3) Merriman ~~ 
and collectivism; disputes with foreign вой, 

ies of state 8 


(Academie Y° 


Tendencies toward isolation, expansion, 


tries and their settlement; and the activities of the American secretar 


First half: to 1898. Second half: since 1898 


diplomatic agents. 
History 182 (3).) 


day and evening; summer 1963 | 
. rima 
Oversea Expansion of the l nited States (3) Me гш} 

! (Spriné | 


litical, economic, social, and cultural life of our outlying possessions. 


- |) 
184 Canada and the Unit d States (3) Merrim®" 
Я istorical background and main trends in the relationship of the two Engli | 
1g peoples of North America. (Fall—day.) “Л 
Gasstel 


187 History of Modern China (3) orf 


Principally since 1800. "Traditional system, impact of the West, rebellion 
20th century (Fall—day.) 
| 


and ref 


political and intelle tual revolutions of the å n 
- Р 50 
190 History of India (3) ThomP | 

Р : once: 
The civilization of India and her neighbors from the beginnings to independen? | 
(Not offered 1963—64.) 
191-92 Current History (1-1) 
Contemporary events in their world setting. (Not offered 1963-64.) ) 1800 
> ; 5 ү! 

193 History of the Near East (3) 1 i the 
The Byzantine, Arab, Persian, and Islamic backgrounds of Near Eastern hise аге 
rise and decline of the Ottoman Empire; the action of European powers е tates 
and the Ottoman breakup into the Turkish Republic and other successor 9" 
(1964-65 and alternate years.) 300 

ThomP" ; 
0ب‎ 


195-96 History of the Far East (3-3) 0 : 
First half: the civilization of China and Japan from the beginnings to 160 ‘cade 
salf: the modern Far East under the impact of the West since 1600. 


year—day and evening.) n 
` amm 
bb, Sam 


197-98 Proseminar in Latin American Cit ilization 


(3-3) : Amer? 
T r 1 4 
Reading course for coordination and review. Open only to majors 1n Lati! 
Civilization (Academic year—as arranged.) m 
ThonmP 
07 


Readings and discussions on 
represen 


evening.) 


Limited to majors in History. 
of Western civilization, in its world setting, including 
lassics of historical literature (Academic year 


tative 9€ 


the cia 


* Appointment effective September 15 j 


History 


THIRD GROUP* 


2 ‹ ; s Е | 
411-12 Reading Course їп Medieval History (3-3) 
Primarily for graduate students, (Not offered 1963-64.) 


24] 12 Seminar in Modern European History (3-3) 


Herber | 
(/ cademic year—evening. ) 


43 1 à ] - ы : 
243 Reading Course in Modern Ё uropean History (3) Davison 
Or graduate students. (Fall—day.) 
245-46 Seminar in Eurasian History (3-3) Thompson 
2 (First half: not offered 1963. 44. Second half: spring—day.) 
41-48 Reading Course in Russian History (3-3) Thompson 1 
2 Or graduate students, (Academic year—day.) 
sS یمر‎ \ ; 
Э Se minar in European Diplomatic History (3) Davison 
Pring—day. ) 
Ec. .. s | r 
: 94 Seminar in English History (3-3) Kenny 
% cademic year—evening. ) 
1-69 с, . : : . ын . | 
P Seminar in Latin American History (3-3) Davis 
omaa 140: summer 1963. Second half: not offered 1963-64.) 
(1—7: " б А ма А Р Ро " 9 e ~ 
> 12 Seminar in the Social History of the United States (3-3) Gray 
27 ©айешїс year ~day.) | | 
3-7; А ч ` , : - TP i 
4 Reading Course in American Economic and Social History Gray | 
А (3-3) 
or . ' 
27: graduate students. (Academic year—evening.) 
(9-76 Sem; ; к 5 basis ; 
(3 ^d in American Political and Constitutional History Haskett 
3-3) f 
NU | 
Cademic year—evening. ) | 
"18 Reading r i \ "m А — m T 
Hi кипе Course in American Political and Constitutional Haskett 1 | 
Р story (3-3) } 
ог vd 
4 ate students, (First half: 1964-65 and alternate years; fall—day. Sec- 


Blg E 1963-64 and alternate years; fall—day.) 


istory 29] ( 


( dates (3 3) ^ the Diplomatic History of the United Merriman | | 
E: E^ year—day, ) | | 
For es Course in American Diplomatic History (3-3) Merriman | | 

391.95 $ ji students, (Academic year—evening.) | | 
Prerequisite a (3-3) The Staff V | 
1 ET "del Y the Department. (Academic year—as arranged; summer 


; emir : А r : > А 
(Fall tar in the History of the Modern Near East (3) Davison 
evening, ) » d 


9 Sem; "m 
Minar į ; ' p , 3 
(Fal. ауу" the History of the Modern Far East (3) Gasster 
3 TN 
-i Thesis (3 ә 


$ a 
бештей of all can, 


£ \ lidates for the M 
Pag Year—as arranged; 


PProy, 0 
al i 
í the instructor зг 


The Staff 


aster's degree specializing in history. (Aca 
summer 1963.) 


equired for registration in each third-group course 


HOME ECONOMICS * 


Professor Kathryn Towne (Chairman) 
Associate Professorial Lecturer Mary Osterndorf 


Bachelor of Science in Home Economics See pages 136-37, 138-39. 


FIRST GROUP 


1 Food Selection and Preparation (3) р 
р standard prod 


Composition, selection, and preparation of food; analysis of recipes; sa] fees 
ucts; planning, preparing, serving, and estimating the cost of meals. Materia 
$18. (Not offered 1963-64.) 

Towne 


| ' n 0 
c aspects; the applicatio Not 


the care of clothing. 


22 Clothing : Its Selection, Cost. and Care | 3 
Clothing selections—the economic, aesthetic, an 
the principles of color and design to individual selection ; 


] hygieni 


offered 1963-64.) 

- Р _ dor 
51 Family Meals (3) Ое 

of foods; dietary standards, fas use of 


The choice, purchase, preparation, and service 
problems of purchasing, 


(Not offered 1963 64.) 


its, and the nutritional needs of the family ; care, am 
food by the consumer. Material fee, $11. 


Towne 


53 Family Health and Household Sanitation (3) on in 1 


Home hygiene and home care of the sick; the principles of household sanitati 


lation to health and diseases. (Not offered 1963-64.) e 
— "wet Town 

62 Clothing Construction (3) wool, sil 
Simplified techniques and unit method of construction suitable for cotton, the prope’ 


ade & ә ~ і tion; 
ian-made fibers; the use of commercial patterns and their altera ) 
I 1 1963-64 


and m 
selection of color, design, and fabric. Material fee, $8. (Not offerec ne 
5 F Tow 
66 Fabric Decoration (3) pinationsi 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Original pattern and color e clothing 


is of decorating fabrics for use S р 


application to a variety of hand metho: 
ls, block and screen printing, anc 


draperies, and upholstering; use of stenci 


equipment. (Not offered 1963-64.) 
Тон? 
71 Costume Design and Fashion Economics (3) f the соп 5 
Factors determining fashions and effect on cost of clothing, problems 9 - Mate’ 
jern Gress 


of textiles and clothing, historic costume and its relation to mo 


fee, $8 (Not offered 1963-64.) Тон 


72 Household Textiles (3) 
Properties, uses, and tests of the different textile 
of judgment and knowledge of standard for the consume 


nishing material. Material fee, $8. (Fall—day.) 
, iet 


: d 
fib "TS a id fabrics, and use 
c = of clothing and bo 


77 Marketing (3) 
Purchasing of foods as it relates to the home anc 


1963-64.) 


1 to the institution. 


* The Staff of Instruction is for the academic year 1962-63 


(268) 


Home Economics 


SECOND GROUP 
102 Advanced Food P 


reparation (3) Osterndorf 

{ © application of the fundamental processes of food preparation to a wider range of 

Sod materials and various services for different occasions, Material fee, $18. (Not 

Offered 1963-64, ) 
] p н 
06 Quantity Cookery (3) 
(Not offered 1963-64) 
23 Household Finance and Problems of the Consumer (3) Towne | 


‘nomic problems of the f 


Ttlonment and househol 
| Sumer buying. 


] j 

43 Advanced Clothing Construction (3) 
ү, ms of clothing construc 
ot offered 1963 64.) 


amily in modern industrial society, family income, income 


d expenditures, laws affecting the home, investments, con 
(Spring—day.) 


Towne 
tion and flat pattern designing. Material fee, $8. 


lems and Demonstration Methods (3) 


a ‘ : Ў : 
к" affecting the preparation of standard products from the experimental view. 
159 * Principles of demonstration. Material fee, $18. (Fall—day.) 
Ulrition (3) 


Lect EY 
Wo Ure course on the princi 


ples of normal and abnormal human nutrition. Laboratory 
day.) on the calculation and preparation of dietaries. Laboratory fee, $8. (Fall— 
154 p; 
tet The sis 
Stud rapy (3) 


1963 601 nutrition as applied to diet and disease. Material fee, $8. (Not offered 

164 C .) 

4 Nutrition (3) 
ic principle 
Monstration 


Osterndorf 

ѕ and practices in nutrition at infant, pre-school, and adolescent ages. 

а» of nutritional and special food requirements. (Not offered 1963-64.) 
St 7 e 

Stud tutional Management (3) 

0 

1 


ered ае p mization, equipment, and marketing problems of institutions, (Not 


a a‏ س 


0 CT : 

к" Furnishing (3) Тош | | 
fumi ne anning from the historic, artistic, economic, and sanitary viewpoints; home 

(No, ngs such ' 


me offered 1963 еп» dishes, floor covering, mattresses, etc. Material fee, $5. 


TOblem « : HS ^M 
Lectur ms in Home F urnishings (3) 


1 Towne 
Nx Uding tour), laboratory (4 hours). W 
No 


uphol lorkshop-type course in home furnishings, | 
*10 в1етїпг, slip covering, refinishing furniture, and making draperies. н 
18] 0 ered 1963 64.) I E g pe | 
^ Child in the Home (3) | | 
199 T ó a opment of children, parent-child relationships. (Spring—day.) f | 
ome T" : D 
Econo ic me, lts Management and Equipment (3) Towne i 
| election, апапаветет of the home; distribution of time and energy; problems in the | И 
93 ery: angement, and care of equipment. (Not offered 1963-64.) | ИП 
"Us Р " | 
Field Wor I" of Home Management (3) The Staff | 
| „Ае in fed nder supervision. Designed to meet requirements of those preparing to | 
9 erally aided schools. 


(As arranged.) 
аа Ресіа/ Problems (3-3) 


(A al investigati 
Ca, ^ “gation ( 
19). demic year day.) or stu 


The Staff 


ly under the guidance of a member of the Staff. 


TOsemi 2 « в ә 
de Y of t mar (3-3) The Staff 
опса 16 most recent materials and 


1 problems in the various phases of home 
cademic year- day.) 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS * 


A. M. Woodruff, Acting Chairman 


Davison, W. Н. Kraus, W. С. Dana 


Professors J. W. Brewer, H. M. Merriman, R. H. 
L. London, + 


R. B. Thompson, W. E. Schmidt, C. E. Galbreath, W. E. Tayler, K. 
L. B. Atkinson, H. M. Stout 


Professorial Lecturers R. L. Garthoff, Hans Heymann, H. C. Hinton, Lotha 


V. P. Petrov, T. W. Wolfe a dan. 
Associate Professors Benjamin Nimer, J. N. Mosél, H. R. Ludden, R. 5: Jor 


r Мей, 


George Stambuk 
{ssistant Professor J. K. McDonald 
Lecturers Bernard Ramundo, C. H. Slayman j 
Bachelor of Arts in Government or Master of Arts in Government in the field of Inter 
national Affairs.—See pages 149-52, 157-59, 160 61. 


"conomics, Geograph 


The following courses are offered by the departments of E p 
; "a a 
and Sociology 2 


and Regional Science, History, Political Science, Psychology, > 
Anthropology. For course descriptions see the departmental announcemen E 

I J I I . e cou 
cerned. The courses are listed here as an indication of the range of elective. ity: 
Unive 7 


seorge Washington 


available to students of International Affairs at The ( 
| student programs. 


Other courses may be approved as electives in individua 


General 

Anthropology 161, Language and Culture (3) 
Anthropology 263. Culture, Contact, and Change (3) 
Economics 181-82, International Economics (3 -3) 
Economics 246, Foreign Labor Movements (3) 

Economics 281-82, International Economics (3-3) 
Economics 284, United States Foreign Economic Policy (3) 
Economics 290, Seminar in International Economics (3) 
Geography 52, World Regions (3) 

Geography 126, World Economies (3) 

Geography 127, World Population and Settlement (3) 
Geography 145, World Cultural Geography (3) 
Geography 146, World Political Geography (3) 
Geography 211-12, Reading Course in Economic Geog 
Geography 241-42, Seminar: Place and Culture (3-3) 
Geography 251-52, Seminar: World Problem Areas (3-3) 
History 18 82, Diplomatic History of the United States (3-3) 
History 183, Oversea Expansion of the United States (3) 

History 184, Canada and the United States (3) | J Spates 
History 281-82, Seminar in the Diplomatic History oj the United 


raphy (3-3) 


* The Staff of Instruction is for the academic year 1962-63 


(210) 


International Affairs 271 


History 285-86, Reading Course in American Diplomatic History (3-3) 
Slitical Science 111, 


Political Science 112, Introduction to Comparative Government and Politics 


D 


Political Science 117-18, Political Theory: the Nature and Growth of 
litical Thought in the West (3-3) 

“litical Science 171 

‘litical Science 172 


oliti j > >ч 
litical Science 181-82, International Law (3-3) 


“litical Science 187-88, Current Problems in International Politics (1-1) 
litical Science 197, Proseminar in International Affairs: Strategies of 

,. 9Memporary American Foreign Policy (3) 
: nical Science 212, Seminar: Comparative Government and Politics (3) 
olitica] Science 213, Readings in Comparative Government and Politics (3) 
Olitica] Scier 


; International Politics (3) 


, International Organization: the United Nations (3) 


Science 261, International and United States Foreign Poliey (3) 
tence 271-72, Problems in International Politics and Organization 
oliti 

рм Science 273, Pub 
$ tica] Science 


oliti 
eal Science 


lic Opinion and Foreign Policy (3) 

274, Methods and Objectives of Foreign Policy (3) 
olitica] S s, Reading Course in International A ffairs (3) Ai 
"Py Шы E^ 281. 82, Seminar: International Law and Relations (3-3) 

Ф, tical ти 283, Topics in International Lau (3) | 

у, — y Diplomacy Since World War 11 (3 | | 

«Чор «4 E I sychology of Propaganda and Public Opinion (3) 

чо : t, Mass Communications (3) 
BY 226, Problems 


М 1 of Underdevelo ed Areas (3) 
"ology 241 p j 


opulation Problems (3) 


> 55, Africa (3) 


e 192, Politics of North and Central Africa (3) 


Geogr 

۱ a 5 ‚ 

боле ы, Eastern and Southeastern Asia (3) 
м е 67, The Pacific (3) 

Hi y 168, Australia (3) 


ту 18 : ; 
Histo 4 listory of Modern China (3) 


M 95. listory of India (3) 
, History of the Far East (3-3) 


in off 
cam п А 
pus War College programs only 


Introduction to Comparative Government and Politics 


Courses of Instruction 


Political Science 194, Far Eastern Politics: Contemporary International 
Relations in the Pacific Area (3) 
Political Science 293-94, Seminar: International P 


the Pacific Area (3-3) 


olitics and Government in 


Latin America 


(3-3) 


Economics 185-86, Economic History and Problems of Latin America 
Economics 285-86, Economic Development of Latin America (3-3) 
Economics 287-88, Latin America: Trade and Commodity Policy (3-3) 


Geography 161, Latin America (3) 
History 163, Colonial Latin America (3) | 
History 164, South America since Independence (3) 

History 166, Mexico and the Caribbean since Independence 
History 261-62, Seminar in Latin American History (3-3) | 
Political Science 177, Recent Trends in Latin American Politics and 

Government (3) 

Political Science 277, Seminar: 
Political Science 278, Seminar: Latin American Political I 


(3) 


Latin American Government (3) 


'hilosophy (3) 


Middle East 


Geography 156, The Middle East (3) 
History 193, History oj the Near East (3) 
History 294, Seminar in the History of the Modern Near East (3) | 
Political Science 191, Politics of the Middle East (3) „idle 
Political Science 292, International Politics and Government in the Mid 

East (3) 


Sino-Soviet 


Economics 133, The Economy of the Soviet Union (3) 
Economics 267, The Soviet Economy (3) 

Geography 164, Communist China (3) 

Geography 166, The Soviet Union (3) 

History 145-46, History of Russia (3-3) 

History 245-46, Seminar in Eurasian History (3-3) 

the History of the Modern Far East (3) fair 


History 295, Seminar in 
the Sino-Soviet Bloc in Worl 


Political Science 215-16, Seminar: 
1-11 (3-3) 

Political Science 227, Seminar: the East European Satellites (3) ‘onal 

Political Science 230, Seminar: Operational Techniques of Interna 
Communism (3) 

Political Science 238, Seminar: Legal Order in the USSR—a Survey af 
Soviet Law (3) ‚ш 

Political Science 239, Seminar: Communist Chinese iont 


(3) 
Constitut 


EE International Affairs 


Political Science 2 


Strategy (3) 
Politi 


65, Seminar: Communist Chinese Foreign P. 


olicy and 


cal Science 267, Seminar: Sino-Soviet Policy Toward the Nonaligned 

ro-Asian Countries and Latin America (3) 

Political Science 270. Seminar: Problems of Soviet Political Strategy—Case 

Studies (3) 

Political Science 288, Seminar: Communist Military Policy and Strategy (3) 

9litica] Science 296, Seminar: the Communist Bloc in Far Eastern 
ternational Politics (3 ) 


Wes 
Ceo 


быу 153, Western Europe (3) 
‚ raphy 154, The 


tern Europe 


Mediterranean (3) 


nt 141-42, History of France (3-3) 
Hist,” 148, Oversea Expansion of Europe (3) | 
EM 149-50, European Diplomatic History (3-3) 
E" 241-42. Seminar in Modern European History (3-3) 
Pii 49, Seminar in European Diplomatic History (3) 
Science ] 13, Political Problems of the British Commonwealth oj 
ations (3) 


oliti ; $ ; 
са] Science 178, International Politics in the Western Hemisphere (3) 


» Louis Robinson, T. R. Smith, H. L. Coppen- 
* W. Gottlieb 


à heloy : 

int Letter, 7 Arts With @ major in Journalism (Departmental) .— Prerequisite: the Arts 

Regs cience Ticulum, Page 67, including English 51-52, or 7] 72, History 71-72, Po- 
ited; » and Journalism 71-72. 


X ТА requirements, pages 73-77 
dl, 196, iat hours of second group 
qu ; (b) 


courses in Journalism, as follows: (a) Journal- 
Chose, nine hours chosen 
Twel from Jo 


from Journalism 121, 133, 137, 144, 151; (c) 
urnalism 115, 140, 142, 143, 145. 


ve 
1 ours ` 
ing One other 01 second group courses, chos 


lence ma department of Columbian Colle 
' Y take courses in more than 


en in consultation with the major ad- 


ge of Arts and Sciences. Students se- 
one department. 


" is for the academic year 1962-63 
semester 1962-63 


273 


Courses of Instruction 


274 
FIRST GROUP 
71-72 Journalism in American Society (3-3) Schlabac h, V Willso? 
media in гє lation to political, social, and economy 


Evolution of newspapers and other 
life; the concept of press freedom; ism. 


and evening.) 


problems of contemporary journal 


demic year—day 


SECOND GROUP 
Coppenbarger, Schlabach 


e 
writing news} 
evening: 8 


ach 
of 


111 Кер orting (3) 
m and classroom practice in gathering, evaluating, and 


phasis on newspapers, red. (Fall—day; spring 
mer 1963. 

115 Editing and Make-up (5) Schlab 
Editing of news and other mater | displays u 
pictures and other gr aphic presentations (1 

l >) 


orting: Magazine Feature Articles 


magazine articles, materia 


other media conside 


ation, typography ar id 
"all—day ; summer 1963.) 


ial for pul 


willso 


js obtain 


121 Advance P I 


1 practice їп writing 


Instruction and гё 
| t it 1 (1 1 evening. ) 
nin " uli? 


for which 


through in leper dent vestigatior 
133 Advanced Reporting: t ommunity News (3) ke 
: : ng 
Instruction and practice in coverage an | writing of local news (Fal |—ovem 4 n 
а а "al 3 
137 Advanced Reporting: National Affairs (2) Schl н 
Instruction and practice in coverage and writing of federal gove »rnment news 
point of view ol the press association Spring—day. ) M" 
, " emi 
140 Pictorial Journalism (3) p^ 
А á 0 
illustration and the st гу pigo 


editing * 


graphic tec hniques affecting publ cation, the 
yf judgment in selection and use of pictures captions, 


Phot 


stand 
cropping for effective reproductior (Spring—evening. ) 
12 Retail Ne vs paper {dvertising (3) E wit? 
І advertising 
nation ol newspaper hod? 


s x 

Retail newspaper advertising manage! 

retail sales patteri ka tion met 
retail sales patterns, advertising reade paration, proc juc 


(Not offered 1963-64. 


143 Indust tions (3 
An introducti to the field of corporate Jour! lism. Writing an j editing 
: ч i t 1 А Mi H ns, 
magazine Preparation ої annual reports Editing stoc kholdes publica? 
ternal house organs Spring—day.) 
144 Advanced Ке rting: the Arts and ces | s he 9” 
ч % 
Instruction and practice writing articles for public ation 1n such wn ) 
business and economics ence, and techr gy (Not offe red j 1968 ш 
14 › р f. 
145 Frincti les and Problems of Public R tions (3) 
] і ublic Relations (ә sag, 005 ac 
| | - ciet gc 
Principles, problems, and ethics (f public relations for government ¢ доп “ 
cial establishn nts, educational and other риши institution Case В 
cessiul programs Fall—Saturday mor Ё 
“© 
(Not of 


Editorial W riti: 
i sditorials or public affairs. 


1963 64 3 : 
М jo 
_ ® 


196 Seminar (5 
For Journalism majors only Research in areas relating journalism p “ 
of study (Spring—as arranged.) pe? 
г“ А : я 8 ; 
Freedom of the press, censorship, legislative controls, publications yer pus? 
1 the newspa 


court, copyright, news gathering agencies, labor law and 


Journalism 
BELL = E 


of libel, priv 
(Fall 


ileged matter, 


fair comment on public 
Saturday morning. ) 


characters, right of privacy 


COURSE OFFERED IN SIX-WEEK EDUCATION SESSION 


90 Supervising School Publications (3) 
1е role of journalism in society and the secondary school. 
iting, make up and law of the press, Editorial, business, ar 

5cholasti 


© newspaper, magazine, and yearbook publication. (Summer 1963.) 


„ D. Benson, J. F. Davison, O. S. 
'alburn, D. B. Weaver, L. Н. Mayo. С. F 
г., C. B. Nutting, R. G. Dixon, Jr.f 
m Hambrick, Henry Weihofen (7 isiting) 
b a ^t Professor J. W. Jac kson 

Ssorial Lecturers J. A. McIntire, EE Edgerton, P. F. Herrick. G. E. Monk. С 
Т.Ј. Harris, L. P. Walsh, E A Beard, Murdock Head, С. №. Robillard. 
hoi, art, Jr., Lester Nurick, W. S. Surrey, M. F. Cohen. G. J. Goldsborough 

ү, e Professors G. A. Ledakist, M. H. Freedman, R. C. Nash. Jr., D. C. Green, 
Ас, itkpatrick, S. C. Law, H. G. Manne 

Coh rofessorial Lecturers P. A. Rose, H. J. Liebesny, T. H 
e е, H.P c 


. Green 
Jn 
^ Professors D. E 


. Brown, S. S. 


ipla . Seidelson, D. J. Sharpe, J. P. Sullivan, L. A. Schiller 
tond K - Goodrich, E. A. Potts, G. D. Cary, I. H. Rimel, A. H. Kaplan, Ray- 

Clerk o em Alfred Letzler. Bernard Ramundo 

шше ç, 1 rial Practice Court J. A. Kendrick 

d Clerk of the Tr 


ial Practice Court D. G. Skinker 


Library H. Y. Bernard 
“Om the requireme 


key ative L nts for the degrees of Bachelor of Laws, Master of Laws, Master of 
Science aw, Master of Comparative Law (American Practice), and Doctor of Jurid 
% Pages 105-9. 110-11, 111 12 


г 
M^ of the Lau 
Qut 


11) FIRST YEAR 
Олз, a: 

hu Stitutiong] Law (4) 

ky. 4 DCiples 0 


Mayo, Dixon, Miller 


function in constitutional 
f separation of powers, federalism, limited gov 


f American 
K ation of 
0; deve 

lls ties’ “velopment anc 


constitutionalism; judicial 
doctrines 0 


1 exer ise of 


"X national powers; introduction to civil rights and 
16 C ?Pring— day and evening.) 
lon] rac ' Lh; 
in remeg, ° 1-11 (9 4) Miller, Freedman. Schiller 
7 BEEN - ^ 
TNO 8ресі © per ntracting parties, including damages in contract and quasi-con 
n Stag ormance, reformation, res ission, and remedies in tort: acts creating 
tea of I, 

bbe! Ins 
hal лсо is for the ac ademic year 1962-63 

“tical Jea © fall semester 1962-63 


tave 
spring semester 1962.63 


yz 


Willson 
Basic news writing, copy 
id mechanical aspects of 


Colcloug! ‚ L. S. Merri- 
E. W eston, R. M. Cooper, W. 


f, Robert Kramer /( hairman), A. 


Courses of Instruction 


276 

including offer and acceptance, mistake, and prob 
conditions; assignments; ©. 
and protection of the client of 
Emphasis on pre Jems © 
day and evening: 


and terminating contractual rights, 
lems of proof; the function of consideration ; 
effect of changed circumstances, 
: or threat of breach by the other party. 
] adversary method. (Academic year 


beneficiaries; the 
terests upon breack 
analysis, draftsmanship, an« 


summer 1963.) 
125 Criminal Law and Procedure (4) Cooper, Sullivan, D. eo^ 
elements of criminal liability ; mental diso and 


овез of criminal law; 


and conspiracy ; 
criminal procedure, with 


Origin and pur] 


solicitation, attempt, person, against propere ral 


crimes against the 
consideration 9 


against both; statutory olfenses, 
Rules of Criminal Procedure. (Fall—day; epring evening.) n 
oec * e - son 
135 Legal Method and Legal System (3) Fryer, Ве 
Davison, Goldsbore ing 
concepts; ra rac 


aling with basic 


1 "a9 ecords s 

y modern case T ў 

: in law «pl 
an 


xtantive and procedural law de 


Introduction to sul 
law and legislation usin 


in method and technique of case 
tice in use of law books and in legal writing; importance of language th cases 
jrecedents under doctrines of stare decisis, law of the judicis? 


reasoning and use of p 
res judicata; developme 
and bar, stressing enforce 
ning.) 

145 Personal Property (9) 
Concepts, meanings of term 
bailment cases, basic princip 
evening.) 


150 Real Property (4) 
Historical background of the 
and curtesy; landlord and tenant 
common law and after the Statute 
of divided ownership, as waste; na 


mer 1963.) 
161-62 Torts 1-11 (3 2) 


Liability for harm to others: 


consideration of fault and appropriat 
comparison of liability for physical harm with liability fo 


(Academic year—day and evening.) 


nt of Anglo-American legal system ; organization he and &* 
ment of ethical standards. (Fall and spring 


Frver, Mallison, Sullivan, P етв 


methods of acquiring ownership, P day aad 


“possession”, 
(Fall and spr? 


es of liens and pledges. 
Sullive” 


. 


Benson, Walbur™ 
law of estates and conveyancing; 
relationship; concurrent estates; staat : 
of Uses; the Rule Against Perpetuitie , , 507 
tural rights. (Fall—evening; spring 

ile 


: 5 
Merrifield, Seidelson, Sharp® includi 
intentional misconduct ; the law of negligo of Брі», 
е distribution to risk-costs a8 a +o h8 
r mental an 


SECOND YEAR 
Fr 


201 Agency (2) 
, = ف نو‎ А ri ure 
Master and servant (status of agent), respondeat superior, “ч ynauthor 


actual authority, parties (disclosed and undisclosed principal), ) Р 
tions, notice, notification. (Fall—day and evening; summer 1 Day, 
incl din p 


902 Administrative Law (3) E 
The position of the administrative process in the separation of р scrutiny 9 
hearings, judicis ral 


status of administrative personnel, administrative 
istrative action, discretion, and rule-making—particu ) 
summer 1963.) freed, 


istrative agencies. (Spring—day and evening; 


205 Appellate Practice and Procedure (2) 
Appellate practice and procedure will be studie 
pellate judges and law clerks and with attorneys who 


observation of arguments in the United States Supreme ( k 
4 of Columbia Circuit; and analysis prief and in Ты 
use 


peals for the Distric ‘ll 
arguments in actual and in moot cases. Each student W! .ord for ial ) 
vanced-level moot case and will prepare one moot court re urê of Treni 
Case Club. Students taking this course will take only Spring—d^ and 


instructor. 


Court. Admission by permission of the 


210 Business Associations (4) 
Contrast of the 
ganizing 
lure; pro 


Kirkpatrick, Manne 
partnership and corporation as alternative forms of organization; or- 
partnerships and corporations—formalities, capital contributions, share struc- 
blems of operation; relations between partners; roles of shareholders, direc- 
tors, officers; control devices; distributions to owners; voluntary reorganization; dis- 
*olution and termination. (Fall—day and evening.) 


215 Civil Procedure (4) Walburn, D. Green, Law 
© mechanics of litigation—the rules which govern the process by which the rights 

and duties studied in substantive law courses are enforced: pleadings, discovery, pre- 
post-trial motions, jurisdiction and venue, equity jurisdiction and trial by jury, 
former adjudication. Emphasis is on the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure but the 


Principles and main problems indigenous to all procedural systems are developed. 
2 all—day and evening; summer 1963.) 
9 


Commercial and Investment Paper (3) Ledakis 


of exchange, promissory notes, checks, bonds, certificates of stock, and other 

of commercial and investment paper in the context of their business function 
0ч ee! setting under the common law and uniform laws, including the proposed 
"orm Commercial Code. (Fall—day and evening; summer 1963.) 


24 Sales and 


The Sales Financing (3) Ledakis, Manne 
devi law relating to the sale and distribution of goods and to the security financing 
I" utilized in this connection, with particular attention to the effect of existing 
Proposed uniform laws. (Spring—day and evening.) 
conveyances (2) Schiller 
versy vances, recording; easements, profits, covenants, and equitable servitudes; ad- 
eveni "Session and adverse user; zoning and other land controls, (Fall—day and 
235 D Е; Spring—evening; summer 1963.) 
Omestic Relations (2) Potts, Seidelson 
tions 466, annulment, and divorce; adoption and custody of children; economic rela- 


E (Fall—evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1963.) 
A Sullivan 
nat, lation of aspects of equity considered in earlier courses, and inquiring into the 
tica] d. *quity jurisprudence through analysis of selected problems in equity: his- 
ity j evelopment of equity, including problems of merger of law and equity; use of 
oen jar iction offensively and defensively, including multi-party actions, injunction 
of equitable and legal actions, and equitable abstention; emphasis on the fashioning 
By: * remedies. (Spring—day and evening; summer 1963.) 
P р (4) Fryer, Sullivan 
Ud e 9n and presentation of evidence, including proof of writings; qualification 
Xam ination of witnesses with emphasis on impeachment; privilege; opinion tes- 
a pjp mination of relevancy; demonstrative, experimental, and scientific evi- 
F d PPlication of the hearsay rule. (Spring—day and evening; summer 1963.) 
€ * у. 
Coasting Jurisdiction (2) 
the е and statutory origins of fe: 
"ад; "ution, diversit 
on, limitations c 


Ww ^ 
tsi | applied by fed 


Cooper, Freedman 
leral courts, cases arising under the laws and 
y of citizenship, jurisdictional amount, removal procedure and 
on federal jurisdiction, state and federal conflicts, substantive 
eral courts. (Fall—day and evening; summer 1963.) 


ns 
ч Mary riak Schiller 


judicia] distributing medium and the rules by which legislative, administrative, 

Poli Märketin C8 see lo promote its benefits and avert its dangers. Includes insur- 

еу & insurable interest, subrogation, transfer of insurance benefits to non- 
%4 1963.) erage and other insurance policy provisions, disposition of claims. 


Мер, 
ai, Anal Law and World Order (3) Mallison 


ity ol со h А 
"tions "ov of course in international law presented in context of values and 
* world community; formal prescription and effective practice con- 


Law 277 


959 Labor Law (3) 


265 Law and Accounting (2) 


900^ 


Courses of Instrui tion 

к 

ts in decision-making processes; roles of individuals, internation 
na 


cerning participan 
public organizations, political parties, pressure groups, private associations, an¢ 


analysis of range of available sanctions; the roles and effects of inte 
United States ‘ onstitution (Fall—day and evening. 


rna- 


t onal states; 
tional agreements under the 
Merrifield 

: i »- 
relations, organization and representation of bec 
enforcement of collective bargaining agre 


(Spring—day an 1 evening.) 


Law governing labor-management 
regulation of economic weapons, 


ployees, 
jn and intraunion relations. 


ments, interuni 

©. Cohen 
rccounting? 
of corpor? 
capital a 


sis on corporation [ 


les with empha 
1 al statements 


items on financis 


Study of fundamental accounting princip 
distributions, and 


implications of specific 


legal and accounting 
corporate transactions, 


tions; inventory adjustments; 
(Spring—evening. ) 


justments. 
s | ] A json 
270 Le rislation | 2) we м 
: “т of the 
The legislative process and roles of various participants in the process; operation ‹ И 
United States Congress and state legislatures, including fact finding, organizations 
Ong € | | d 
procedure ; problems of statutory interpretation. (Fall—evening; spring ay; 
mer 1963.) 
E | | і rick 
914 Taxation—F: deral Estate and Gift (2) Kramer Налы 
А survey of the substantive provisions of the federal estate and gift tax laws, life " 
fers, transfers in contemplation of death, joint interests, life оо 
the marital dec 


ing inter vivos trans 
proceeds, property subject 
(Fall evening; SpT 


surance to powers of appointment, 
ig— day.) 


and split gifts; tax procedure. 


ЕІ 


Teave! 
oss 2 


Hambrick, W 


279 Taxation—Federal Income 1 (3) 
Survey of substantive provisions of federal income tax, int luding concept 0 , B ation 
come, provisions affecting taxation of the family and individual transactions, um ains 
on allowable deductions, sales and dispositions of property, problems of cap 
taxation, and nontaxable ex hanges. (Fall—day and evening; summer 1965. 
rie 
280 Taxation—F ede ral Income 11 (2) Hi mn 
Survey of substantive provisions of federal income tax with respect to tax чы; ay and 
estates and trusts, and partnerships. Prerequisite: Law 279. (Spring 
evening.) 
La 
1 f 
285-96 Trusts and Estates 1-11 (3-3) Weavers is of 
noncommercial vr suite 


d view of considerations (other than tax) in gt SUI, 

luring life with emphasis on the drafting of documents * риз 
roperty owner and 
ation of intestate estates; 


Àn integrate 
wealth at death or « 
to achieve the wishes of the p 
half: distribution and administr 


copyright law; misappropriation of i 


against false a lvertising under Federal Tr 
"air lrade Acts; state 
miscellaneous 


ommi* sion 


ecution of wills and trusts; revocation and alteration; groun c 
testamentary freedom. Second half: dispositive provisions 1n wi (ts, Ро“ 
problems of construction; future interests questions including oblems 
appointment, and limits imposed by Rule Against Perpetuities, etc.; PT come n "m 
ministration of estates and trusts including allocations to principal or d in draft ic 
ments, powers to manage, sell, etc.; charitable trusts Supervised prac (Acad? 
is included. Prerequisite to Law 985: Law 150; to Law 286: Law 28». 
year—day and evening; summer 1963.) West” 
s 
295 Unfair Trade Practices (3) ks ade و‎ 
Unfair trade practices at common law and under statutes; trade "ors and confi e 
leas; protection of compel! m рг T 
R 


Act; resale ison ; 
a robinson j ext 


ide ( 
nance under state Fai sales-below-cost 
Price Discrimination Act; 
1963.) 


business 


summer 


THIRD YEAR 


) 


302 Admiralty | 


Sources 


2 Sharpe 
and characteristics of the maritime law of 


the United States, jurisdiction of 
federal and state courts, personal injury and death questions peculiar to seamen and 
Maritime workers, collision, limitation of liability. (Fall 


evening.) 
ES 
907 Comparative Law (3) 

The Civil Law System; general 
“aw and the 
Justice an. 


Davison 
introduction to foreign law as exemplified by I 


loman 
French and German Civil ( odes ; 


comparative study of administration of 


L 
1 legal institutions. This course deals with delictual and contractual obliga 
А tions, (Fall—evening.) 
309 Con flict of Laws (3) Dixon. Seidelson 
gal problems arising from occurrences transcending state or national boundaries; 
of Miction; foreign judgments; constitutional influences; th coretic il bases of choice 
eae Principles and their application to specific fields, including torts, c ntracts, 
E пу, family law, administration of estates, and business associations (Fa 
dy and evening; summer 1963.) | 
Сору right Law (2) Cary | 
ter p background; formalities and essentials in securing a copyright; sul ject mat | 
versa] c pyright ; remedies ; international aspects of copyright under Berne Union, 1 ni 
Perform opyright Convention, and Inter-American Convention; copyright licensing and 
3 due ung right Societies, ( 5pring—evening.) 
р Constitutional Interpretations (2) Dixon 
Process d, Course in constitutional law. The Constitution and constitutior al tradition, 
tional 2 judicial decision making, t 
trod evelopments, adequacy of the traditional system of powers and limitations, in 


uction to con 


iparative constitutional law. (Not offered 1963-64.) 
Creditors’ h 


tights (3) Kirkpatrick, Law 


| 
| 
significance of "due process", current constitu 


| 
medie. ; " , 
medies of unsecured creditors; ju igments, fraudulent conveyance з, creditors agree | 
& eqni т й 
thar „у petty. and statutory receiverships, and bankruptcy. The general approach is | 
lat of law Am к | 
32) W administration. (Spring—day and evening.) | 
321.99 4 
Regui Tent Ре isions | 2 2) NI id« lson 
quire > ^ А А , " 
(Acad, d of, and limited to, members of the student staff of the Law Review. (RP 
io шс y d седигар 
130 > Jear—day and evening 


Fede i 

es de ral Antitrust Laws (3) 
T straints of trade 
“OMMission 
80Ciations 


KEIN and Copyrights 


W eston, Kirkpatr ck 
at common law and under Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890, Federa 
and Clayton Acts by mergers, m 

exclusive dealing agreements, tie-in s 


еа 


price-fixing agreements, 


ide boycotts: pat 


i t$; ү 
335 1, under antitrust laws. (Spring—day evening; summer 1963.) 
UT is 
Basic ‘SPrudence | 2) Mayo, Kramer 
Lov Juri : | 1 " | " 
jurispru Prudential concepts; the nature of law; dé velopment of legal institut ns; 
r den 1 ' 
lay and аца! schools—, atural law, analytical, historical. soci« logical, 1 funct a 
Stratiy ; law and justice; the judicial process; legislat ve, executive, 
lec : , | 
tal SYster iston making; the impact of pol tcs, economics, and scientific a ivance or | 
Drine” ns; contemporar j и lentia] shanmehe | i ‘ Hd 
T “temporary trends in risprudential thou (Fa venir 
339 „ day.) ‚ба ' iiin E eng: 


2 Y 
Bargaining a nd L 


collecti abor Arbitration (2) Merrifield 
the Biin labor agreement: its content, negotiation, and administration thr ug | 
s N offe. * Procedure and arbitration: pi 1 the bor disputes 1 
M) Ted 1963 64.) „ 
A 0 ` 
r Ste 
А viar 
иш Proble dards and Social Securi y Legislation (2) Merrifield 
чы Socia] I arising under federal and state statutes dealing with labor st ] 8 
Our *curity, Part | | | | | t { 
(Р. Orkm, p 9 їсшаг emphasis I$ placed upon the regulatior I wares a 
all vent. ® compensation, 


ind insurance against 


280 Courses of Instruction —- 
Zinn 


(Fall _evening-) 


345 Legislative Drafting (2) 


Advanced instruction and practice in legislative drafting. (RP) 
349 Local Government Law (2) Mallison 
tropolitan and local communities; types and 0 


intergover™ 


The decision-making processes in me 
community 


jectives of city, county, and special function local government units; 
mental relations; original organization and changes; local lawmaking; 
planning and development; responsibility in tort. (Spring—evening.) 


Robillard 


359 Patent Law* (2) ity 

Origin and nature of patents, patentable subject matter, classes of patents, so 
utility, invention, patent claims and their interpretation, acts constituting infring® 

correction of patents. (Fall—evening; summer 1963.) p 

. peru rris 

360 Advanced Topics in Patent Law (2) Ha sl 

Lectures and discussion; licensing and protection of industrial property; nts in 

abuses of patents; governmental regulation ; protection abroad; the role of Oe pre 
business; economic and social functions of patents, trade-marks, and сорупё it 

requisite: Law 359. (RP) (Spring—evening.) Rost 

362 Patent Office Practice* (2) оседш® 
United States Patent Office rules and practice; appeal and interference P" 

(Spring—evening.) LN 

^. Rime 

Brown, ^^ 


365-66 Patent Trial Practice Court* (2-2) 
Practice before the United States Court of Customs 
courts. Prerequisite: forty-two semester hours, including Law 215 and 2 ' Court may 
which is also required, may be taken concurrently. Patent Trial Practice, If 
be elected instead of Law 385-86 to satisfy the Trial Practic 
Patent Trial Practice Court is started in the spring semester, 
concurrently. (Academic year—evening.) 
370 Public Utilities (2) 


ion by federal, state, and municipal aut 


F гуег, М rate? 


: ic in : 
horities concerned with licens ratios 


Regulat А m 
services, and practices, with emphasis on federal regulation of interstate 
т, JA. : - 

judicial review. (Spring—evening.) e 
en Sharp 
376 Restitution (2) ple remedies 

Quasi-contracts, constructive trusts, rescission, and other legal and едн ех nse 0 

for restoring property and money which unjustly enrk hes others at wai prin 

s to mistaken contracts 


volunteers, victims of misappro yriation, and partie 
ppror I 


day and evening; summer 1963.) 


18 Security Transactions (3) jg ip 
r 4 

Suretyship and mortgages: security interests in real and personal as es ially 

tion, transfer, enforcement, and extinguishment; the law of suretyship» (Fs 


^ Р `е8. 
the context of accommodation credit and commercial and financial practic 
day; spring—evening.) n 
) ¬ e dsbor? 
Gol yis! of 


382 Selected Problems in the Trial of Tort Cases (2) 


" : e in t 
and young lawyers wit enc jaw’ 


For senior and graduate students igence 

Mor а & „gligen gt 

a negligence case. Recent developments 1n the principal areas 9 = aspects ot ог 

extension of the fundamental concepts of damages and the principa case; the 

preparation a of a negligen? . the lit 
tigation» 


hout exper 


tling a negligence case; the trial 
upon tort li 


bility insurance policy and its impact 


temporary lia m 
of tort law. (Fall—evening.) ‘ peri% 
ear m. ` `J gerton “arinki! 
385-86 Trial Practice Court (2 2) Jackson, Edge ick, Shin, 
Monk, Walsh, Beard, Hart, Ker ire room f 


Til : i 0 
Trial of assigned cases; trial tactics and techniques; pre-trial an 


dures pursuant to Federal Rules. 


* Patent law students may take Law 359 and Law 


and Law 366 concurrently in the spring semester 


Law 


To be taken in the senior year. Prerequisite: forty-two semester hours, including Law 
l5 and 240. If Trial Practice Court is started in the spring semester, Law 240 may be 
taken concurrently. (Academic year—day and evening.) 


991 United Nations Constitutional Law (2) Mallison 
Dterpretation of the law of the Charter; structure and process of decision of the United 
alions—the peaceful settlement of disputes, collective security, regulation of arma- 


зац, regional arrangements, and types of functional cooperation. (Spring—eve 
Ing. ) 


GRADUATE COURSES 


l Administrative Law Seminar (2) Davison 
Toup study of specific problems in administrative law. (RP) (Spring—evening.) 
Constitutional Law Seminar (2) Nutting, Dixon 

ting F study of contemporary problems in constitutional law. (RP) (Spring—eve 

8. 


4 

R Use and Control of Atomic Energy and Space Technology (2) H. Green 
d *ms resulting from the revolutionary scientific developments of recent years, as 
aie? ified particularly by atomic energy and space activities. The impact of these 
к technologies on the law and the legal institutions established to assure their 
лун control іп the public interest. Laws relating to atomic energy and space. 


ws ons of the Atomic Energy Act and the regulations of the Atomic Energy Com 


conside governing civilian uses of atomic energy. Patent, security, and international 
4; erations, (RP) (Spring—evening.) 

aa : arise es 

e inistration of Criminal Justice (2) Nutting 


tio ed 
1 discovery, and the relative positions of prosecution and defense in preparing cases. 


429 Professional responsibility of lawyers will be emphasized. (Spring—evening. ) 
$ D . ` . » 
pee I lanning Seminar ( 2 ) W eaver 
conser Study of the effective disposition of wealth, inter vivos and testamentary gifts, 
bus; ноо for owner's future use, use of insurance, tax and administrative problems, 
hing ) Interests, pension and profit-sharing arrangements. (RP) (Spring—eve 
Semi oe =} t 
Consi thar on Evidence and Trial Practice (2) Fryer 


ideration o 


controversia] f selected problems involving presentation of proof under the more 


tines fro rules of evidence. Emphasis will be placed on important rules and doc- 
Ж m the standpoint of the need for a fundamental re-examination of the law, 
426 Y 88 proposed by the Uniform Rules of Evidence. (RP) (Fall—evening.) 


Отель, 5s ч 
Introduers e Medicine (2) Head, Sharpe 
uction to 


lona, Y Of the 
in у OTBanizati 
tonal j Analysis 


problems created by the relationships between medicine and the law: 
medical professions; medical education, specialties, ethics, and profes 
ons; an outline of hospital organization and facilities; selected studies 
mel injury Ce presentation. of medical aspects. of legal controversies, as in per 
ity, bor, s bation, workmen's compensation claims, and disputes over mental ca 
Mental tetin and criminal; the lawyer's role in domestic and international govern 
Qs р, ities in medicine and public health. (Fall—evening.) 


90d q Р 
А ець pad Drug Law (2) Goodrich, Kaplan 
"^ and ља discussion course dealing with the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
43 Considered тема! controls thereunder. Both government and industry viewpoints 
l Cop (Spring—evening.) 
ern ` 
> ; е Contracts 1 (2) McIntire 
i a ‹ r 
pec, ature md of the basic power of the Federal Government to enter into contracts; 
ts of ver ection of such contracts; normal and war or defense powers as 
Ment procurement, including administrative and legislative policy and 


909 


Instruction EB 


Courses of 1 


advertised bid procedure problems: 


procedures; forms of contracts; standard clauses; 
contractual claims 


negotiat ^d contracts; modification of contracts; 
(Fall evening. ) 

McIntire 
f; proce 


rem die s on 


132 Government Contracts ll 
Spe ial problems in government contracts, ncluding adjustments and reliel; Г 
jure for prosecuting claims under government contracts; attempts at price, cost, ° 
profit control; termination Prerequisite: Law 431 (RP) (Spring evening 
36 International Regional Organizations Seminar (2) Mille 
national orga” 


merican parti ipation in multi 
, Organization for Ec 


and Organiza": 


1 policy « uestions involved in A 
i zono 


Legal ana 

izations, In luding G eneral Agreement on Tariff and 1 | 

Cooperation and Development, N North Atlantic Treaty Organization, я 

{ Gt Speci? 

of American States. Concepts of sovereignty and nationalism will be studied. eve 
(Fa € 


will be accorded the nascent * Atlantic Community " (RP) 


'ntion 


f International Business Transactions 
1 titrust and tax 


140 Legal [spects о 


United States law and practice, including current ar 
yarison with the Bri and Civil Law systems; interna ional law, foreign, ns: 
tracts, choice of law; currency considerations; effect of 5 E.C. laws and regulae of 
irrangeme nt$; To 
jon! ^ 


international trade, including G ATT and reciprocal trade 
finance, both United States nd foreign, private 1 public, ini luding internas re W” 


| selected case studies. In lecturers, cam) 
(Spring ` 


п to the 


ions; in 


be guest lecturers in their spe ilties. Prerequisite: Law 2 id 
rife 
142 Labor Lau Seminar (2) Mert 
в " sir А 
Group study of contemporary problems in labor law (RP) (Fall evening 
jebes" 


149 Law of the Near East (2) 
h principles of the 


t 
A stud law | f the Arab countries, in luding the basi flue 
law, an analysis of the present day codes, and an investigation of the Western » 
on the laws of the Arab countries ( Fall—evening. ) 
al liso” 
155 Legal Probl A ) Mallis : 
loo egal Frobiems fodern Me thods of Warfare (2) Js 0 e 
А , 8 
[he contemporary internat onal law of war; legal aspects ‹ і modern meth ess the 
1 1 ' - A ^ 4 
clo economic, pi itical, psychologic nd military) ; am lation of host? (RP? 
; : - „rimé 
special problems o1 atomic, bacteriologice und cher al ra pons ; war crim 
Fall—eve ) 7 
i Мау" 
Problems іп Communications Law (2) "Es 
Institu nal etru " j Ў Р еп public ert 
Institutional structure of mass media; сопи iing adjustment betw: and E" ad 
goals and the competitive economi system: mass communi ations pr e p Е 
L1 4 " $ y 
nental funct cluding lobbying activities; сот flict between кө r tris к“ 
f+ . " " 
the press | other major community interests cal as the right x 8 „atio on af 
tect noral standarde, and 1 . public inform ind дй, 
moral standards, and national secu ну, ion, Wh , arf 
ess rcised over newspapers, motion pit Lk s, tele sah 
М А 
у rivate groups; сот prehensive analysis of 
and its prog ing operations; concept of | iblic interest in 8" 
à | , . tive ° 
tional communications ncluding the function of ITI and the рор 
Kf соп stions satellite systems (RP) (Fall evening.) Kells 
- f 
165 Oil and Gas Law and Regulation | 4 > (ne 
а - | ^ м king-inter com 
Nature of landowner's and royalty owner s intere st; nature of wo! solutio? : pts)" 
interest—the lease, its creation, interpretation, an { termination, and d ive Пф 
1; { Р е a sor " 
flicts among adjoining landowners and/or wt rking interest owners ‘5 rts; fed gal 
Nature and mechanics of regulation of petr leum produc tion and oil n. ; па be 
state regulation; federal regulation of ¢ FP + risdiction a gi efi 
i F | gt jn of gas , its Jur " mf' 
on of gas РРС, iF resources, and ёт] eset dur 
8 


fuels policy regulation of end 
tion of market among competing fossil fuels 
voluntary an | compulsory mechanics; und supervision, 


view. (Fall evening.) 


nts: 


Unit agreeme! 
enforce! 


Lau 283 
00 C 4 ы 


466 Regulation of Securities and Securities Markets (2) 
study of state and federal laws governing the offering and distribution of securities 

to the public by corporate issuers and others, the regulation of securities markets, and 

* rights and liabilities of purchasers under such statutes. 


(Rj on to statutes administered by the Securities and 
all—evening. ) 


69 Research in Patent, Trade-Mark, and Copyright Law | 


"Eistration limited 


Letzler 


Particular emphasis will 
Exchange Commission. 


2) Harris 


to students with at least a B average who have taken Law 360 


узан Topics in Patent Law and related courses including, as a rule, Trade Regula- 
n eminar, Request in writing, with proposed outline of topic of research, must be 
omitted to the Dean at least one month prior to registration day. Registre tion per 
= {ог опе semester only; work must be completed within the semester and paper 
47 mitted not later than last day of classes. (RP) (Fall and spring—as arranged.) 
Research in Public Law (2) The Staff 
con tration limited to students with at least a B average who have had a seminar or 
om Parable course in field of proposed research. Request in writing, with proposed 
теры, of topic of resear h, must be submitted to the Dean at least one month prior to 

> Fation day, Registration permitted for one semester only; work must be com 


Pleted Within the 


r semester and paper submitted not later than last day of classes. 
43 E. (Fall and spring—as arranged.) ү 
C Law (2) à | Ramundo 
; of “socialist legality”; impact of Soviet legal system upon the individual in 


18 : “ - ; 
tre ationship with the state and other participants in Soviet society: 
nist Party in the 


Y of law; 
Tatus, and 


Crim 

е | 

tept i Tole and public organizations in administration of justice, and con 
9! "administrative" punishment; property law including land tenure and personal 


Pro ui 
civil У rights; labor law including the special role of trade unions and labor contrac ts; 


role of Com 
institutional framework of the Soviet legal system; Soviet philoso 
State (constitutional) law including Soviet federalism, governmental ap 


rights and obligations of citizenship; criminal law inc luding economic 
of social 


fami) aw including state enterprises as legal entities and the law of torts and contracts: 
tional | aw; procedural law, civil, criminal, and government arbitration: and interna 
475 aw, (Spring—evening.) 
` Таха Ы : 
Anal Xation—Cor porate (2) Hambrick 
фр al Study of income tax problems in corporate dividends and distributions in re 
"pita of stock ; corporate liquidations; reorganizations, mergers, and acquisitions; 
tions. izations; organization and sales of corporate businesses; collapsible corpora 
7 ’ Carryovers, Prerequisite: Law 279. (Fall—evening.) 
а . е . 
App ation —Oj] and Gas (2) Hambrick 
Non t 


. federal income tax to producing segment of oil and gas industry; com- 
tures. 768 Of interests in 


$; int producing properties; tax treatment of exploration expendi 
i x iv i i 1 1 
ng Snsive study of problems in the deduction of intangible development and drill 


tions bes concept of "economic interest"—who is entitled to depletion? ; tax distin 


ties ^ leasing transactions, sharing transactions, and sales of oil and gas prop- 
tun joint Pets “ABC” transactions; organizational problems in oil and gas ven- 
м Corporatio, ating agreements, general and liquid partne rships, associations taxable 
n ments j з and pooling arrangements; “carried interests and other financial ar 
ge in development of oil and gas properties. Prerequisite: Law 279 (Not 
T 4 ғ 
Se O^ Seminar (2) Hambrick 
tnd Problems in federal income, estate and gift taxation, involving factual analysis 


Other ga research, 


: and the 
Boy, PPro riate > 


disposition 
Pment anc 


preparation of memoranda of law, legislative drafting or 
р Or dey . Identical problems or cases will be assigned to small 
А requisite. E 1 disposition. Registration subject to approval of instructor. 
% Ing, , Aw 274, 279, and 280. (RP) (Spring—evening.) 
0 y 


-ome —" n : i , ; 
The pron ‚ ахайоп of Foreign Business and Investment (2) Hambrick 
in ) 
» includin and policies of the 


Federal Income Tax law applicable to foreign in 
Е consider 


ations affecting the choice of methods of engaging in fore gn 


Courses of Instruction 


estment, allocation of income in foreign commerce, credit f "rhe е2: 


business and inv 
is of U. S. tax treaties, including “tax sparing. 
1 propose! 


taxes, principles and tren 


phasis of the course is on analytical treatment of existing law and present anc 

tax policy with respect to foreign business and investment. ( Fall—evening- 

- А те on 

492 Trade Regulation Seminar (2) b 
Group study of current problems relating to unfair trade practices and feder 
trust laws. (RP) (Spring—evening.) 

495 Urban Redevelopment (2) pasis 0 
Selected problems in urban redevelopment and housing, with particular emp à 
programs under current federal and state legislation. (Spring—evening. 

"ATTTOUTTIAO C 1D РА rrr! CTI я 

LINGUISTICS—GRADI ATE STUDY 

COMMITTEE ON LINGUISTIC STUDY 
1 
р, МР | 


J. G. Allee, Jr. (Chairman), W. G. Clubb, P. F. Gallagher, J. C. King, G. 

den, N. D. Nelson 5% 
. тш! 

„ntal Master of Arts field in Lin the 

Anguages and Literatures 14 o 

ate dents 

ested stude a 


Columbian College offers an interdepartm« 
which is directed by the Department of Germanic I 
Department of Romance Languages and Literatures. 
Committee on Linguistic 


Inter 
sult the Chairman of the Study and the Ch 


department concerned. » 
pm, - ) iosop” 
For information concerning work toward the degree of Doctor of Phi 

pages 83-90. 

ajor in the field of Linguistics. 


There is no undergraduate m © 
ye following 99" 


l'he candidate's program will normally be selected from tl 


ENGLISH 
alle 


125 Introduction to English Linguistics (3) 
223-24 Old English (3-3) 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES vest 
201-2 Middle High German (3-3) л , 
205-6 Gothic (3-3) E 
209-10 Old High German (3-3) All 
Kinê 


213-14 Old Norse (3-3) 


223-24 Linguistic Analysis of Modern German (3 -3) 
g ) f 


a 


Linguistics—Graduate Study 


ШИИ... — — - - - — 
225-26 Seminar: Linguistics (3-3) King, Allee 
227-28 Sanskrit—Introduction to Indo-European Linguistics (3-3) King 
MATHEMATICS 
101 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) Nelson 
201-2 Mathematical Logic (3-3) Nelson 
' 
ISYCHOLOGY 
Us Psychology of Language and Communication (3) Mosél 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES | 
| 
FRENCH | 
x P а оЫет of Pronunciation and Intonation (3-3) Vignéras 
s torical French Grammar (3) Vignéras 
14 Old French (3-3) Vignéras | 
SPANISH 
203 
Problems of Pronunciation and Intonation (3) McSpadden 
21 tstorical Spanish Grammar (3) McSpadden 
panish (3) McSpadden | 
G 
ENERAL COURSES IN ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES | 


270 
279 Experimental Phonetics (3) McSpadden 


Mroduction to Romance Philology and Linguistics (3) McSpadden 


SOCI 
OLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


16] 
193 Language and Culture (3) Gallagher 
Topological Methods (3) Campbell 


MATHEMATICS * 


F. E. Johnston, Florence Mears, N. D. Nelson (Chairman), T. P. G. Liver 


Professors t. £. 
man, N. A. Wiegmann 
Professorial Lecturers W. H. Marlow, D. M. Dribin, Thomas Saaty 
Associate Professorial Lecturers Joseph Blum, P. A. DeVore 
Assistant Professors W. А. Smith. R. Z. Vause, Hewitt Kenyon 
Lecturers Mabel Morris, A. J. Ziffer 
.partmental) 7 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Mathematics ( D« 


Prerequis the Arts and Letters or the Science curt culum, respectively, pages 6i- estet 

Require to general requirements, pages 13-11, twenty-four seme 

hours of Mathematics of upproved second- and third-group courses. | 
; e ^ stems ch 
in the field of Mathematics. Prerequisite: а 


Master of Arts or Master of Science 
elor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree, respectively, 
this University, or the equivalent. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 


: jcs at 
with a major in Mathematic 


78-81 { 
0 
res 284-85 and the departments 


See pag 
ind Literatures. 


inguistics 


8 апа Romance Languages t 


Master of Arts in the field f 1 

Germanic Languages and Literature 
Doctor of Philosophy.—See pages 83-90 

Б ` i ЖҮР jsite: ! 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with а teaching field in Mathematics Prerequistt 

Ed tion curriculum, page 69 


Required: the Mathematics option and the professio 


Education Catalogue 


5 f 
n the School е 


nal courses listed i 


FIRST GROUPT 


3 College Algebra (3) с 
Exponents and logarithms; linear equations; complex numbers; quadratic ea core 
introduction to theory of equations; mathematical induction and the binomial 
permutations, combinations, and probability; determinants; progressione. (Fall and 
site: one year each of high school algebra and high school geometry. 


spring—day and evening; summer 1963.) 
qhe stall 


6 Plane Trigonometry (3) 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algel 
or Mathematics 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). 


evening; summer 1963.) auff 
The? 4 


. eo 
ra and one year of high school Sig gat 
ra and one y ү А springi y 


9 General Mathematics | (3) ics 

over students in the School of Education or others electing Mathema" jes; the 

Propositional logic and truth vis; topi 

number system, number bases, arithmetical computation ; algebraic functi Not ope? 

from plane geometry Prerequisite: two years o1 high school mathematics. чч те 
(Fall and spring da 


10 as a terminal sequence in mathematics. 


to students who have had former Mathematics 2 


ning; summer 1963.) 


10 General Mathematics 11 (3) 
An introduction to matrices and vector spaces; 
to concepts of the calculus. Prerequisite Mathematics 
ning; spring—day and evening; summer 1963 


,. intro 
non-Euclidean geometry» inal 
9 or former ^ 


* The Staff of Instruction is for the ac ademic year 1952-4 „ prev 
“ pts 
t No first-group course in mathematics is available for college credit if the stude 


n mathematics meets the prerequisite for a higher numbered course 


(286) 


Mathematics 
O ett е! А 


The Staff 


Truth value connectives and switching circuits, partitions and counting, probability 


l5 Finite Mathematics 1 (3) 


theory. Prerequisite: two years of high school mathematics. (Fall—day and eve 
ning.) 
l6 Finite Mathematics 11 (3) The Stafi 


Vectors and matrices, mathematics of finance and accounting, linear programming, in 
troduction to game theory. Prerequisite: Mathematics 15. (Spring—day and eve 
ning.) 


2] Calculus I (3) The Staff 


Elementary concepts of analytic geometry. Differentiation and integration of algebraic 
and trigonometric functions with applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 and 6; or 
two years of high school algebra, one year of high school geometry, and one half year 


of high school trigonometry; or the equivalent. (Fall and spring—day and eve- 
hing: summer 1963.) 
22 Calculus 11 (3) The Staff 


of transcendental functions and applications, conics, 


ifferentiation and integration | , 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 21. 


Parametric equations, techniques of integration. 
all and spring—day and evening; summer 1963.) 


a Calculus ПІ (3) The Staff 
solid geometry, partial differentiation and appli 


ector concepts, improper integrals, 
(Fall and spring—day and evening; sum 


tions, Prerequisite: Mathematics 22. 


Mer 1963.) 
9, "үм 
“4 Calculus IV (3) Phe Stafi 
Multiple integration with application, infinite series, differential equations. Prerequi 
9 ite: Mathematics 23. (Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1963.) 
ле cz : 
Calculus land II (6) The Stafi 
28 '* equivalent of Mathematics 21 and 22. (Fall—day.) 
*9 Calculus Ill and IV (6) The Staff 
16 equivalent of Mathematics 23 and 24. (Spring—day.) 
SECOND GROUP* 
10] 1 
ntroduction to Mathematical Logic (3) Nelson 


velopme ^p , : 
“pment of propositional and predicate calculi, basic semantic concepts, elemen 


former 31, 


1 TH لي‎ 
or Phi set theory, Boolean algebra. Prerequisite: Mathematics 24 or for 
log r *osophy 12], (Fall—evening.) 
unc › 
v damental Conc: pts of Mathematics (3 Nelson 
Matic ве а : " 
atic set theory, cardinal and ordinal arithmetic, foundations of the real number 


System > 4 1 
fered 1963 етчїйе: Mathematics 101 or permission of the instructor. (Not of 


) . 
Introduction to Ti 
"Pring— evening 

11 ening.) 


3 Kenyon 


lo 
pow EY 


Ma 
Mathematics | ` a р. 
йегет їз jor Engineers and Physicists I (3) The Staff 
Ding. a, equations, vector analysis, introduction to matrix algebra Fall and 
12 Math ay and evening; summer 1963.) 
lematics f ; i : M 
| Topics frc saties for Engineers and Physicists 11 (3) The Stafi 
Г) " 
Prerequisite, danced calculus, partial differential equations, and complex variables 
Jon mer 1963.) athematics 111 or former 132 (Fall and spring—day and evening; 
W] 
ntrod ; 
uc ү , 
a evening) to Theory of Numbers (3) Vause 
* ar . 
Mathematic 


24 
<* or (с = 
armer 31 is prerequisite to all second-group courses 


Courses of Instruction 


The Staff 


122 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3) 
(Fall—day; spring—evening.) 
The Staff 
determinants, equivalence, matrices with 
(Fall—evening; spring—day; $U 


124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 
Elementary theory of finite vector spaces, 
polynomial elements, similarity of matrices 
1963.) 

126 Advanced Analytic Geometry (3) 
(Not offered 1963-64.) " 

134 Introduction to Boundary Value Problems (3) The Sta 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 111, or former 132, or 142. (Spring evening.) f 

St 


135 Projective Geometry (3) The 
(Fall—evening.) 
The Staf 


139 Advanced Calculus 1 (3) ke 
differentiation 


Limits, continuity, real number system, ‹ 
implicit function theorems, transformations, anc evening; 9 


—day; summer 1963.) af 
140 Advanced Calculus H (3) Thes of 


Vector fields, multiple integrals, line and surface integrals, point set theory, ing) 
е ming: 


integration, improper integrals. Prerequisite: Mathematics 139 (Spring- M 


mean value theorems, partial 
] mappings. (Fall 


141 Introduction to Infinite Series (3) 


(Not offered 1963-64.) Staf 
- Tw á , i t 
142 Theory of Differential Equations (3) The 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 139. (Fall—evening.) 


167 Fourier Series and Spherical Harmonics (3) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 111 or former 132. (Not offered 1963-64.) 


The suf 


171 Vector Analysis (3) 
(Spring—evening.) 


THIRD GROUP 
201-2 Mathematical Logic (3-3) 
(First half: fall—evening. Second half: not offered 1963-64.) 
Vaus 


220 Theory of Numbers (3) 


(Spring—evening.) 
ge 4 з Р МОА e Јова 
237-38 Theory of Functions oj а Complex Variable (3-9) [is comple" 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is 
(Academic year—evening.) M ar 
242 Infinite Series (3) 
(Not offered 1963-64.) í 
> w 
' Marlo 
243-44 Numerical Analysis (3-3) „evening 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 111, former 132, or 142. (Academic ye* 


949 Ordinary Differential Equations (3) 
(1964-65 and alternate years.) 


250 Integral Equations (3) 

(Not offered 1963-64.) Liver 
951-52 Theory of Functions of a Real Variable (3-3) 

(1964-65 and alternate years.) 


Mathematics 289 


aa ^ Eee. ص ت == کاس‎ a سے خر‎ o £z i: ~ 
255 Differential Geometry (3) Dribin 
Summer 1963.) 
256 Introduction to Algebraic Geometry (3) Dribin 
ring—evening.) 
5 Тһеогу of Groups (3) Johnston 


(Not offered 1963-64.) 


261 Generalized Functions and Operational Methods (3) Liverman 


{ ту of generalized functions in one variable. Operational calculus of generalized Ш 
Mat ions. Applications to differential equations and Fourier analysis. Prerequisite: 
hematics 140. (1963-64 and alternate years: fall—evening.) 


%2 Advanced Operational Methods (3) Liverman 


eralized functions on test spaces of analytic functions. Operational calculus in 


mM variables, Applications to partial differential and convolution equations of ap 
‘d mathematics, Prerequisite: Mathematics 261. (1963-64 and alternate years: 
E—evening.) 
Fund Modern Algebra (3-3) Wiegmann 
=“ ineo of theory of groups, rings, and fields. Theory of finite fields, 
With sion fields, Galois groups, factorization theory in Gaussian domains, and groups 
%7 Operators, (1964-65 and alternate years.) | 
Topic: ; А В б 
T Optics in Matrix Theory (3) Wiegmann | 
tical tha linear transformations (vector spaces over a division ring), advanced clas- 
Prerequi Ty, matrix representation of groups and rings, к н topics as time allows 
fields, Site: Mathematics 124 and an elementary knowledge of groups, rings, and 
( pring—evening.) 
C — 
(Nor culus of Variations (3) 
07 ered 1963-64.) 
T, ensor Analysis (3) 
ening.) 


(1954 4! Space (3) 


27 Par and alternate years.) 


(1 tial Diferential Equations (3) 
29 n and alternate years.) 


2 
(е qoPology (3-3) Kenyon 


YS alternate years.) 


96 З 
(caan ding and Research (3-3) The Staff 

299_ 00 year—as arranged; summer 1963.) { 
байыш а (3-3) The Staff Hi 


c 
Year—as arranged; summer 1963.) 


MEDICINE * 


„ К. Alpert, J. M. Evans C 


Professors T. M. Brown ( Chairman), M. J. Romansky, I 


B. Ethridge G 
E. Parrish, C. R. Hartman, S. W. Bush, W. R. Felts, Jr» ^ 


Associate Professors А. 
А. Kelser, Jr. 

Associate Clinical Professors Pearl Holly, J. J 
О. В. Farley, D. C. Sun, Janet Travell, T. 5. Sappington, J. 
Brigulio, Joseph Nev, Joseph Beinstein, J. J. Rheingold, Irene 1 
Latimer, Jr., Arthur Rosenbaum, E. A. Gombos «| 

Assistant Professors M. H. Jacobson, H. H. Orvis, Irene Siu, R. C. Fowler, Ane 
Hollinshead (Research), Mary Watt, N. C. Kramer, Juan Calatayud 


Abernethy, Benjamin Manchester, 
Sugar, 


117 
` Feffer, A. G. Prandoni, Halla Е 

W. Trenis, Alfred 
"amagna, ?* ° 


Assistant Clinical Professors Ph L. E. рш 
Elizabeth Hill, J. E. Rall, L. J. Thomas, M. H. Stolar, 5. J. N. 
H. D. Ecker, C. W. Jones, C. W. Thompson, E. S. Gladsden, Maurice ! 
J. Murray, E. P. Parker ITI, M. H. Rosenberg, J. W. DuChez, W. O. Bailey, | Sik 
ton Gusack, Jack Kleh, T. A. Gonder, Rashid Massumi, Ruth Benedict, P 
ver. H. E. Ticktin, J. P. Nasou, David Horwitz, B. C. Jones, Jr., E. L. Ad [so 
F. Manegold, W. H. Whitmore, Jr., L. S. Blumenthal, J. P. Mann, Edward Ade 
R. R. Belton iore 

Associates Maurice Protas, R. B. Castell, S. T. Gibson, R. B. Miller, Ernest “a n 
T. J. Kennedy, Jr., Jack Orloff, J. B. Marbury, Louis Ross, F. D. Chapma” ein, 
Snyder, R. G. Taylor, J. W. Long, Irvin Kerlan, Virginia Beelar, 5. We | Wer 
J. F. Ambury, R. N. Coale, Israel Kessler, W. D. Brill, Marvin Fuchs, sy s 
ver, Jr., J. T. Burns, T. L. Hartman, Boris Rabkin, M. H. Rose, C. m Lodi 
L. A. Craig, Jr., A. W. Danish, Adolph Friedman, Alvin Seltzer, > D. Lo Cot 


fred Baer, Herbert Abramson, J. H. Pert, John Walsh, C. Е. Law, E. а I Rube 
rad Gossels, H. O. Mott, Bertle Nelson, W. J. Schewe, J. H. Watson, N. H. г. $, C 
stein, D. M. Watkin, G. J. Fisher, W. L. Stone, B. H. Ostrow, C ), ! оор у 
Pascoe, W. R. Ehrmantraut, C. A. Caceres, G. A. Chapman, F. M. Gros? ste? 
Makel, S. A. Babin, Jr., Alice Brigham, Jack Crowell, D. S. Davis, 
F. K. Harris II, R. F. Dyer, D. M. Tormey 
Instructor Paul Schlein d е shane 
Clinical Instructors E. H. Ba jersfeld, H. C. Bates, Jr., Jeanne Bateman, Се eren 
William Lewis, M. A. Sislen, C. J. Savarese, Jr., B. R. Cooperman, "| d Jt» A 
C. Mandes, R. L. Howard, Walter Kurland, E. J. Leonard, R. >. Gordon, as Me 
-'w. Foulke, Mae C. 


Roark, G. C. Buchanan, Audrey Connor, H. I. Passes, ‘ Р 

CREA A. Lear, О. W. Donnelly, R. S. Poole, Н. С. Sadin, = JT 
Economos, Irwin Ardam, S. W. Dejter, S. E. Barr, H. A. Moskov” p G Ro 
bucher, G. N. Polis, J. L. Clifford, Daniel Deykin, Catherine Ray, » | Stein 
Sammve Belcher, Morton Gluc k. A. W. McLaurin, R. A. Olsson, M" f 
ler, W. F. Morrissey, R. A. Apter, Francis Chucker, H. D. Cohn, É Сал 

A. Mufson, Gilbert Hurwitz, R. E. Rieselbach, К. 5. Wilkinson, "* 7 

C. Kirby, Jr., Leslie Wiener 


E E Medicine i 291 

Special Lecturers A. D. Kistin, Sol Katz, R. W. Berliner, T. H. McGavack, P. D. 
“manduras, W. L. Nalls, Roy Hertz, Albert Sjoerdsma, W. H. Crosby, D. S. Fred- 
rickson, Pierre Tulou, J. I > Goddard 


36 Clinical Microscopy The Staff 
“nferences and studies in the clinical application of laboratory examinations of blood, 
ly fluids, exudates, excreta. (Spring—3 hours a week.) 
242 Dh... nu ss 
2 Physical Diagnosis The Staff 
Eun not only theoretical but practical application of principles of physical diag 
0818 as related to examination of patients. (Spring—6 hours a week.) 
4 ; | з 
1 Introduction to Medicine The Staff 
ctures and conferences covering the principles of internal medicine (Spring—1 
our à week.) 
326 
Introduction to Medical Management The Staff 
аш 


Е ing with bed patients under individual instruction designed to develop ability in 
mination of patients and case taking as well as practice in clinical microscopy. D 
*neral Hospital. 


ex; 


327 рр. . 
7 Clinical Pathological Conferences I The Staff 


eue] псев are held at the School of Medicine. Case histories are presented and dis 
findi by the students and members of the Staff. ( linical, laboratory, and necropsy 
А ngs are compared. (Fall—1 hour a week.) 
49 M, М : 
p Medical Conferences The Staff 
à ' V General Hospital. (Fall—6 hours a week.) 
21 
i 22 Clinics The Staff 


vuividual case studies under personal supervision of the Staff. Daily clinics on cur 
diy medical problems and seminars stressing physiological aspects of diseases. In 
(Six жее Ашїпа!1опв and instruction in medical specialties. University Hospital. 

5 as arranged during academic year.) 


Rivers; ем Clerkship in Medicine The Staff 
acade: ity, Mt, Alto, and D. C. General hospitals. (Six weeks as arranged during 
Mic year, ) 


74 
С Clinical Р 


linuation of M 


15-3, Clinical р „ыа 
Conferen nical } athological Conferences 111 The Stafi 
duri g ^s are held at the University Hospital. Attendance is required of students 

ir medical clerkships there. (Academic year—1 hour a week.) 


athological Conferences 11 The Staff 


fedicine 327. (Academic year—1 hour a week.) 


MICROBIOLOGY * 


Parlett ( Chairman) 


Professors A. M. Griffin, Mary Robbins, R. C. 
Associate Professor Rudolph Hugh 


Assistant Professors R. C. Wood, Elizabeth O'Hern, Lewis Affronti 


^ T oikind: 
Special Lecturers L. S. Baron, R. C. Cook, F. B. Gordon, Leon Jacobs, M. C. Leikin 


W. J. Peeples, G. O. Pierce 


Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Microbiology. —Prerequisite: 8 the 
elor of Arts or a Bachelor of Science degree, respectively, from this University. duat? 
equivalent, with a major in Biology, Botany, Chemistry, or Zoology. The underera jst 
program must include the following courses or the equivalent: Biology 17 Chem 


11-12, 21, 22, 151-52; Physics 11, 12; Zoology 103-4. in 
pages 78-81. The thirty semester hours me gd 


Required: the general requirements, | i 
clude (if not presented for admission) Microbiology 112, 249-50, 293-94, 27 | y W; 
Biochemistry 221-22. The remaining courses are to be selected from Microbiolo gnd 
219-20, 225, 232, 234, and 295- 96. The student with much bacteriological bac ا‎ 4 
titute for credit one or more courses from the following: cytology, genet ible 


entomology, histology, biostatistics, and protozoology. It is not aa E. 
arch so that the student can be assured of comple 


б 


may subs 
physiology, 
to arrange courses and rese 
quired work in one academic year. 
Doctor of Philosophy (Graduate Council) —See pages 83-90. f 
ta 
d Ў : › » nd $ 
112 General Microbiology (4) Parlett Ар 
For nonmedical students. A study of the fundamentals of bacte 


gienic applications. Methods of cultivation and control of several 
the laboratory. Prerequisite: any biologica 


organisms are studied in | 
(Spring MWF 9:10-4 


ence; Chemistry 11-12. Laboratory fee, $16. 


209 Medical Microbiology? 
For medical students. Bacteria, rickettsiae, 
zoa which relate to the health and disease of man—cultural study of oad anim? 
forms; methods of diagnosis by microscopic, cultural, immunologic, ® 
actions; theory and methods of immunology; vaccines; serums; antibion®™ 


lecture (4 hours), laboratory (10 hours)—as arranged.) 


jrotozod, importi 


virus reasts, m yids, Y 
viruses, yeasts, mc ost 1 


Robbi™ 
abor 


' 


Parlett, 


211 Medical Bacteriology and } irologyt (7) hods 0 
A study of the fundamentals of bacteriology and virology with mo boratory А 
study. Open to graduate students. Prerequisite: any biological 6 (Fall? 

Chemistry 151-52; permission of the instructor. Laboratory fee, 9^9 

ranged.) oe? 

Ope 
, study: 1514 
atory stu". 1 

f —— Chemist? 

8 arrange? Jett 
as pat 


213 Parasitology} (3) 
A study of the fundamentals of par jsitology with methods © 
to graduate students. Prerequisite: any biological laboratory sc 

52; permission of the instructor. Laboratory fee, $5. (Fall 

study. or 

f laboratory Sisty } 


) 


15 Immunologyt (1) 


A study of the fundamentals of immunology with methods 0 #7 
7 science: 


iological laboratory as arra ge 


to graduate students. Prerequisite: any і 
52; permission of the instructor Laboratory fee, $16 (га 
. as 
* The Staff of Instruction is for the academic year 1962-63. 209 
101067 


-rol 
t The combination of Microbiology 211 213, and 215, в equivalent to Mic 


ted to medical students 


(292 


: Microbiology SE 203 
217 Advanced Mycology (3) O’Hern 


vanced study of the fungi—emphasizing culturing and determinative techniques. 
tures and laboratory exercises. Prerequisite: Microbiology 112 or 209, and permis- 


“on of the instructor. Laboratory fee, $16. (1963-64 and alternate years: fall—as 
Arranged, ) 
219- 
^ 20 Advanced Microbiology (arr.) Hugh and Staff 
eal study of advanced methods and current problems in microbiology for suitably 
213 ified students specializing in microbiology. Prerequisite: Microbiology 112 or 211, 
м and 215; Chemistry 151-52 or the equivalent; permission of the instructor. Lab 
Огу fee, $16 a semester. (Academic year—as arranged.) à 

1 Microbial Chemistry and Physiology (3) Wood 
Decialy t, Course. The biochemical features peculiar to various microorganisms—es- 


cludes di cteria—are described and are compared with those of the animal cell. In- 

chemi Iscussion of the use of microorganisms in the elucidation of problems in bio 

istry. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 221-22 or the equivalent. A course in general 
biology is recommended, (1963-64 and alternate years: fall—as arranged.) 


27 M 


A parobial Pharmacology (2) Wood | 
drugs ure Course describing the interactions of drugs and microorganisms -action of | 
Includes, microbes, resistance of microbes to drugs, metabolism of drugs by microbes. | 
Prerequi discussion of the selective action of drugs toward microbial and animal cells. 
Mis veer’ Microbiology 225 or permission of the instructor. (1964—65 and alter- 
T5: spring—as arranged.) 
Ti istics and Microbiology (3) Griffin 
tude lication of statistical methods to the problems of microbiology. For graduate 
Terequisite: elementary college algebra. (Spring—as arranged.) 
р mmunological Methods (3) Parlett, Affronti 
Phenom цо and testing of serological materials. Demonstration of basic serological 
215 and А *Or graduate students. Prerequisite: Microbiology 112 or 211, 213, and 
Years: Permission of the instructor. Laboratory fee, $16. (1964-65 and alternate 
*Pring—as arranged.) 
Virolo 3 
Study of 6y (6) Robbins | 
dents, viruses and rickettsiae. Lectures and laboratory exercises. For graduate etu- 
Mme TSuisite: Microbiology 112 or 211, 213, and 215 and permission of the in- 
MWe, boratory fee, $16. (1963-64 and alternate years: spring—as arranged.) 


W ! 
Pinar troduction to Medical Research* (3-3) The Staff 
Petre) tech айне students. A comprehensive introduction to the major medical 
ter to bi lone statistical, physical, chemical, electrical, and radioisotopic—as 

` 0 Ogical materials in the medical sciences. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semes- 

Б Cademic year—W 1-5 pm.) 


Por кы Seminar | 1-1) The Staff 
a. ee) te students, Bi-weekly throughout the year. (Academic year—as ar 
W 


7 Resear hi . E is | 
Academia Ch in Microbiology ( arr.) The Staff if | 
EM Year—as arranged.) 3 a 


Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


9 
а Itera 
venta] Course 


The student should register in the department directing his research | 


NEUROLOGY AND NEUROLCX ICAL Sl 'RGERY* 


Professors J. W. Watts (Chairman), Harold Stevens, R. S. Paine 


Associate Clinical Professors R. H. Groh, J. M. Williams, J. F. Fazekas e 

Assistant Clinical Professors PP. Murphy, H. V. Rizzoli, A. S. Dekaban, Har“ 
Ammerman, G. J. Hayes, G. M. Swain 

{ssociates G. D. Weickhardt, C. A. Marsan, A. J. Levens 


tors M. C. Koren »old, J. T. Lord, N. 
4. Mendelsohn, Ruth ) 
Kristoff Abra 


Clinical Instru 
Ntinos Myrianthopoulos, R. H. Robertson, R. 
L. C. McHenry, Jr., A. P. Hustead, R. A. Chase, 


ginia Duggins, 


Special Lecturer K. M. Earle 
25 i ‘teve sand Si 
950 Neurology: Basic Steven” ted in je 
Methods of studying the form and function of the nervous system are ргеве es gn! 
tures and laboratory demonstrations. The transition between the basic 5С 
clinical neurology is stressed and correlated. (Spring—1 hour a weck. ` 
Steve 


Ж А А " Tatts. 
3 Neurology a nd Neurological ourgery Wat 
Clinical lectures and demonstrations. (Fall 


f 


2 hours a week.) 
1 E. and Sta 
335-36 Neurosurgical Conferences Watts 
Clinical conferences weekly. D. C. General Hospital. т. 
2 }‹ . " ө ° W^ sk 18 
131-32 Veurology and Neurological Surgery Rizzoli, Fazeké , 


Clinic odi demons? 
: a » caseo 
Neurological outpatient clinic Consultation of staff on ambulatory ca 


tion of diagnostic procedures. : 

~ ne. 

ә 9 es - Grob, Sa $, 
~ > n. 

3-34 Clinical Neurology in rotation oj 
Neurological inpatient examinations and demonstrations. Six students. و‎ arr? 

Elizabeths Hospital. (Two hours a week for three weeks in rota 

during academic year.) nest 

TA 7 : , ‚ en” 
135-36 Neurological Surgery (elective) Acad 

d f neurosurgical problems. 


Lectures and motion picture demonstrations O 


year—bi-monthly.) 


63 


ademic year 1962 


(294) 


* The Staff of Instruction is for the ас 


ÜBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY * 


"ео John Parks, В. Н. Barter (Chairman) 
E Professor J. G. Sites 
IP" Clinical Professors S. M. Dodek, J. A. Dusbabek, C. K. Fraser 
E" Professor W. P. McKelway | 
ant Clinical Professors J. K. Cromer, Caroline Jackson, T. M. Leonard, W. T. 
E dy, T. A. Wilson 
осше В. W. Richwine, Е. $. Rogers, В. М. Roll, J. W. Pearson, Jr., Shirley 
Ты N. J. Price, М. S. Kaufman, М. Р. Footer, J. С. Walsh, Donald Walters, 


oj, М. Friedman, L. M. Liverett, Peter Soyster, H. P. Treichler 
ical Instructors J. R. Epstein, S. H. Shea, A. S. Bright, W. H. Cooper, I. W. 


pe. M. W. Sandmeyer, Jr., N. M. Tart, Elizabeth Crisp, L. W. Davis, R. E. 
_ "en, A. W, Winshel, Benny Waxman, L. D. Amorosi 


1 


niversity and D. C. General hospitals. (Academic year—as arranged.) 


lea duction to Obstetrics and Gy necology | Dodek, Fraser | 
uetive эе demonstrations on the development and physiology of the female repro | | 
" ystem and management of normal pregnancy. (Spring—1 hour a week.) | 
The Manikin Demonstrations | Waxman | 
tiong of em, of labor and various types of — delivery demonstrated to sec- 
in rotatio E Junior class. D. =. General Hospita d (One hour a week for six weeks 
337. n аз arranged during academic year.) 
Ctureg stetrics and Gynecology — — Parks, Barter, Sites, McKelway 
demic y and demonstrations on the principles of obstetrics and gynecology. (Aca- 
4 4. yoar—4 hours a week.) 
Sa, Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology The Staff 
and deli a ticipate in prenatal and postnatal clinic care, observe the course of labor 
Clinics ы Patients under supervision, observe and participate in the gynecological 
Toundg, ; Operating rooms, attend bi-weekly departmental conferences and daily ward 


Op 
HTHA r МОГ )GY * 


" R. A. Cox (Chairman ) 


1 

n rofessor E. A. W. Sheppard 

1 j ‘sor J. V. McTigue 

iue, y ° Professor R. W, Wilkinson i 

у. 5, MG. : Romejko, W. P. Chalfant, Jr., W. J. С. Davis, К. E. duPrev, Robert T 

“nical In » Alper 1 Е || 

J, ы | 
д 0 i Tuctors J, H. Lodge, W. B. Glew, J. R. Weimer, J. W. McTigue 
Lectur lmology 


tne Г Course The Staff 


resenti T: | 
1 Ur a mah E nting aspects of all the principles of ophthalmology. (Spring— 
E. Sixteer seke as g TT 
DN lini ı weeks as arranged.) 


st F The Graff 

xmi, dent is given is 1 The Staff 

oo еар _ п individual instruction in ophthalmological diagnosis (Aca 
The Sug arranged, ) 


of 1 
Dstruc н 
Чоп is for the academic year 1962-63 


(295) 


i inten e RR NE 


* 


OTOLARYNGOLOGY 


1, Jr. (Chairman) 


evine, М. E. Krucoff, R-S: Pag 


Associate Clinical Professor J. J. McFarlane 
nical Professors Catherine Birch, J. L. I 


Assistant Clir 


Jr., J. A. Sabri, W. M. Trible 


Clinical Instructor B. M. Webb af 
a St 
351 Otolaryngology Ты 5 
Lectures and demonstrations on anatomy, physiology, and diseases of the ean | 
and throat. (Spring—1 hour a week for fourteen weeks.) 
resi | 


{ incl! 
nd the use of instrument ce iw? 
(Spring- 1 hour a wee | 


354 Bronchoscopy 
A series of lectures on the fundament 
ing both the bronchoscope and esophagoscope 


weeks |] 
| Sul 
The” ys, 


355-56 Clinic А оќ the 
Practical and clinical instruction in the diagnosis and treatment of diseases in rotation 
nose, and throat. University Hospital. (One and one-half hours а wee 


as arranged during academic year.) 


al principles a 


PATHOLOGY * 


Professors T. M. Peery (Chairman), W. R. Duryee (Research) 


Clinical Professor D. L. Weiss 

Associate Professors F. N. Miller, Jr., 
(Visiting) 

Assistant Professors Lois Platt (Cytology), і 

Assistants Gloria Brennan, Victor Fazekas, German Lasala, 


KT. 
1, W. L. Marsh, x. 0. Sk 


John Culberso? 
Weaver 


William Newmar 


Alexander Breslow, 
James 


TRATIONS 


Gottschalk |, get 


SPECIAL STAFF FOR DEMONS 

Associate Clinical Professors J. S. Howe, E. F. Geever, R. G. 1 p Y 

Assistant Clinical Professors R. E. Palmer, W. F. Enos, Cornelia 
Fix, L. F. Misanik 

Associates L. E. Zimmerman, C. B. Cook 

Clinical Instructors D. R. Parkinson, I. D. Godwin 


Special Lecturers E. B. Helwig, L. C. Johnson 
Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology Prerequisite: 
and Micro 


pages 67-68, inc luding Biology 1-21, Chemistry 11-12, 


* The Staff of Instruction is for the academic year 1962-63 and 7001087: 
+ An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Botany 


register in either department 


(296) 


Required: the general requirements, pages 73-78, including Chemistry 21 and 22, and 
ollowing second-group courses offered in the University Hospital: Pathology 115-16, 


117-18, and 119-29. 


octor of Philosophy (Graduate Council) .—See pages 83-90. 


Ц dic án 
5-16 Introduction to Medical Science (1-1) Marsh and Staff 
or students in medical technology at the University Hospital. These lectures, based 
s х physiology, pathology, and medicine, provide a background for the interpretation 
aboratory data. (Academic year—1 hour a week.) 
17. E ; бети : 
E Principles in Medical Technology (4-4) Marsh and Staff 
st 


Udents in medical technology at the University Hospital Theories, principles, 


ind sources of error, of the methods used in clinical chemistry, clinical bacteriology, 
u By, hematology, and clinical microscopy. (Academic year—4 hours a week.) 
9. Eo — 
р20 Medical Technology Laboratory (10—10) Marsh and Staff 
and experience by rotation through the various divisions of the Pathology lab 
deni of the University Hospital, as follows: hematology and urinalysis, 12 weeks; 
"ас 12 weeks; bacteriology and parasitology, 10 weeks; blood bank, 8 weeks; 
59 BY, 4 weeks; tissue pathology, 4 weeks. (30 hours a week for 50 weeks.) 
ed Pathology Peery, Miller, Breslow, Culberson 
„neral pa 


cial path ‘thology of inflammations, degenerations, malformations, and neoplasms. Spe- 
Bross ind ogy of the organs and specific diseases. The laboratory work consists of the 
tional eff microscopic study of diseased tissue. Special emphasis is placed on the func- 
and ph ects of the various pathologic changes and their correlation with symptoms 
Ysical signs, (Fall—9 hours a week; spring—3 hours a week.) 


16 
мар Месторгу The Staff 


t mi "ҮЧ? r ж" 
Versity required to attend and assist in the performance of necropsies at the Uni- 


Ospital, (Academic year—as arranged.) 
Cross Demonstrations in Pathology Special Staff 
sity bosnia nens from several hospitals are demonstrated and discussed. The Univer- 
Onstrat Pita] laboratories for clinical pathology are visited and their functions are dem- 
26769 (Academic year—l1 hour a week.) 
Adan Seminars in Pathology The Staff 
demic ye ectures are presented as arranged on special topics in pathology. (Aca 
ar—as arranged.) 

Orens, . А 
Fiteni e Pathology and Medical Jurisprudence Miller 
{hts a . ology, toxicology, chemistry, and immunology. The legal and ethical 

qt Week.) Sibilities of physicians. Legal problems in medicine. (Spring—1 
P, 
E 0 
Por ч їп Experimental Cellular Pathology (1) Duryee 


helical stude, graduate students, Also for a limited number of specially qualified 
a Юз in EM en an elective basis. Cytological and biophysical aspects of cellular 
is. актыгы; normal and selected pathological conditions. (Fall—1 hour 
Wea, gical Р, НЕ 
Reed Pathog 1 


ing erences are held with the student group assigned to the surgical clerkship, 
39) Current sureic - | 
Clini p irgical specimens. (Academic year—1 hour a week.) 
Conferences wihological Conferences I The Staff 
fedi by A EM at the School of Medicine. Case histories are presented and dis 
i 8s are ¢ "dents and members of the Staff. Clinical, laboratory, and necropsy 
м Srrelated ^g CY 
3 C in | (Fall—1 hour а week.) 
; 1c D ‚ ` я . 
Mtinvation Pathological Conferences 11 The Staff 
9 Pathology 327, 


(Academic year—1 hour a week.) 


Pathology 297 


Courses of Instruction 


429-30 Clinical Pathological Conferences ПІ 


Conferences are held at the University Hospital. Attendance is required of 
(Academic year—1 hour a week). 


during the medical clerkship there. 
Newman 


492 Surgical Pathology П — 
A systematic study of the gross and mic and ti 
commonly removed surgically. (Spring 


roscopic changes in the organs 
1 hour a week.) í 
> Ы . . G ta! 
493-94 Pathology Clerkship (elective) Пи Sa 
A limited number of students receive individual training in surgical patho ogy еч 
necropsies in the laboratories of the University Hospital. (Academic year 


ranged.) 


PEDIATRICS * 
t, L E. Hoek 


aret Nicholson, W. S. Anderson, R. H. Parrot 


Clinical Professors Marg 
R. S. Lourie 


W. A. Howard (Chairman), J. A. Washington, 
Associate Clinical Professor T. E. Reichelderfer 
Assistant Professors S. L. Leikin, Wellington Hung, 
Assistant Clinical Professors Margaret Gutelius, 


A. B. Coleman, R. E. Martin, W illiam Stark : dish 
Stiegler, H. G Clark, A f 


Artemis Simopoulos pime 
Mabel Grosvenor, Aaron 


George Maksim, 

Associates J. H. Peacock, Jr., Mary Sartwell, C. F. 
Recinos, Jr., C. R. Webb, A. R. MacPherson, G. J. Cohen, Bennett 
Puig 


А pla 

Clinical Instructors H. H. Diamond, R. H. Mitchell, R. O. Warthen, Emile 57 

R. H. Anderson, W. G. Preisser, H. T. Yates, Roger Bergstrom, Mary " we psi 

Goldblatt, Hilary Millar, Harold Plotskv, A. J. Modlin, Jean Lockhart, 7 Steph 
ley, Jr., Gloria Eng, Belinda Straight, Jean Yacoubian, H. Anders, 


Mourat, Morris Feitel 


256 Pediatrics Nec 
Lectures on physiology of the newborn, normal behavior, emotions ны and Sk) 
diseases of the newborn, common sit hours “ 


velopment, infant nutrition, і f 
illnesses of infancy and childhood Medical School (Spring с 
Howard #® к, 

gent. os 


355 Pediatrics 
Introduction to clinical pediatrics. 
designed to familiarize the student with 
pathologic states, and stressing pathophysiology 


week.) p suf 
Lourie eg 


365 Pediatric Psychiatry «an with the 
ıd adolescents (in cooperation $ 


i іс 
Lectures demonstrations, and € osis A 
' " ical dia ot 

history taking and physical d eran P 
and management. 


Lectures on neuroses of children аг 
of Psychiatry). (Fall—as arranged.) 
Р Howard s маб 


457-58 Clinical Clerkship :esions. Case suh 
Full time, including assignment to night and holiday admissi ant Re dent yer 
under direct Resident supervision. Ward rounds with Sta demie 


we - " "2 ing 3 
students. Children's Hospital (Nine weeks as arranged during 


* The Stall Instruction is for the academic year 1962-63 


EL 26998 Pediat 1cs ad E d 229.5 z 299 
459-60 Outpatient Clinics Howard and Staff 
ork in Medical and Specialty clinics including surgery, allergy, X-ray, child welfare, 
cardiology, dermatology, neurology, and child guidance. Children’s Hospital. (Aca 


emic year—as arranged.) 


1-62 Clinical Pathological Conjerences Howard and Staff 
i піса! and pathological discussion of recent patient history and laboratory data. Med 
cal School. (Academic year—1 hour a week.) 


163-64 Т, 


aching Rounds Gutelius and Staff 


cussion of clinical problems of diagnosis and treatment of current patients, Chil. i 
en's Hospital. (Academic year—three times a week.) 

~68 Clinical Conferences I Howard and Staff 
of ured. Staff and student discussion of current problems in pediatrics with review 

Fecent literature. Children’s Hospital. (Academic year—3 hours a week.) 

7 " 

E Clinical Pediatric Psychiatry Lourie and Staff 

зир in fourth year including Well Baby Clinic. Group and class conferences. 

ac 


emic year—as arranged.) 


7 i 
2 Pediatric Electives Howard and Staff | 


emic year—as arranged.) 


> 1 (Chairman) 
еко ofessor R. G. Smith 
Aggy. al Lecturer B. B. Brodie 


Scit 
, Ute : 
Ам, rofessor Clarke Davison 


March) rofessors V. H. Cohn, Jr., T. M. Farber, Paul Mazel, Melvin Reich (Re- 


sear F. Henderson (Research), Elizabeth Tidball (Research), W. P. Weiss 


M 
ше, 
wel ot ais or Master of Science in the field of Pharmacology.—Prerequisite: a 
elude 8 or Bachelor of Science degree, respectively. The undergraduate program 
oly ty 11-12 ollowing courses or the equivalent: Biology 1-2t; Physics 12, 13, 16; 
ter, d be includ 22, 151-52. One year of calculus and a course in physical chemistry 
de uded, but these courses may be taken during the work towards the Mas 
— emistry 221-22 and Physiology 137 are recommended as the under 
ès if the candidate wishes to complete the work for the Master's degree in 


PHARM A COLOGY * 


me ae elect 


10 Wired, 
wey 137 i the general requi 


Y be : rements, pages 78-81, including Biochemistry 221-22; Phys ul 
e У elected f harmacology 261, 267-68, 269-70, 299-300. The remaining courses | | 
3, 215, 219-90 Biochemistry 224, 241; Physiology 170, 232, 259; Microbiology 112, M 
tor of Phil 7*9, 225, 227, 230, 234; Pharmacology 249-50, 272, 279-80, 281, 283. | 
Eod oso phy (Graduate Coun See pages 83-90 i 


М 
ta, aft 
мда меце Instruction is f 
ter in eig P imental or the 
"t departme 


academic year 1962-63 
Course о еге; 


nt 1 by the departments of Botany and Zoology. The student may 
n 


300 Courses of Instruction Ep a 


949-50 Introduction to Medical Research* (3-3) Reich and Suf 
introduction to the major medic? 


Primarily for graduate students. A comprehensive е 
statistical, physical, « hemical, electrical, and radioisotoplC y 
Laboratory fee, $7.50 a sem 


] sciences. t 


research techniques 
applied to biological n 
ter. (Academic year—W 1-5 pm.) 
261 Pharmacology ( Mandel and suf 
laboratories, interaction of drugs and bio ot 
Open to qualified nonm 


:aterials in the medica 


1) 
and recitations concerning the 


Lectures 
1] systems as a basis for the rational therapy of disease 


9 hours a week.) 


c 


ica] students. (Fall 


: f 
The = 


267-68 Pharmacological Research (3-3) 
Primarily for those properly qualified graduate and medical students seeking © 


in pharmacology (Academic year—as arranged.) { 

2d odd 5 $13 

269-70 Pharmacology Seminar | 1-1) Cohn and je 
For those interested in pharmacological ee 


Recent advances in pharmacology. 


ч ‹ тек.) 
nonmedical students. 2 hours a Wee™ 


Cohn, Davi! 


- i issue. 
of drugs in biological tissu® 4 ie 


^ s, an 
hemical alteration, and excretion of drug, phar 
affecting these processes. Prerequisiti“ 


spring—as arranged.) f 
үс: Pharma’ 


Ш 


У ‚ Mazel, Tid 
Farber signed 0 P 


mechan? . phat 


Open to qualified (Academic year 


272 Physiological Dis position of Drugs (3) 


A lecture and seminar course dealing with the fate 


cussion of absorption, distribution, c 
und biological factors 


physical, chemical, 
(1963-64 and alternate years: 


macology 261. 
279-80 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) 

A lecture course dealing with select aspects of drug action. 

ogy 261. (Academic year—as arranged.) 


Prerequisi 


281 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology (3) 
A series of specially selected experiments with supplementary lectures d 
trate physiological techniques useful in obtaining іт formation 
site of action of pharmacological agents Prerequisite or concur 

(1963-64 and alternate years: fall—as arranged.) of 

Cohn, Henge 
lent W ith the theory lic fat? 

y of the mets” phar 


istration* 


macology 261 


283 Biochemical Techniques in Pharmacology (3) 
A lecture and laboratory course designed to equip the stu: 
plicable to the stud 


tice of modern biochemical techniques ap} 
and mechanism of action of drugs. Prerequisite or concurrent reg 


cology 261. (1964—65 and alternate years: fall—as arranged.) 
The? 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
Required of Master of Arts 
arranged.) 


and Master of Science candidates. 


е 
* This is ап interdepartmental course The student should register in th 


research 


PHARMACY * 


р 
rofessor R. M. Leonard (Chairman) 
tate Professors C. J. Kokoski, S. M. Schwartz, F. D. Cooper, G. G. Lu 


Assi А 
stant Professor G. G. Koustenis 


Pecial Lecturers W. S. Apple, G. F. Archambault, Karl Bambach, W. P. Briggs, C. 
Бап, E. С, Feldmann, L. E. Kazin, Henry Miller, M. L. Yakowitz 
Bac 


hel ; a ' 
The E of Science in Pharmacy. Prerequisite: the Pharmacy curriculum, see page 69. 
tements for the degree are stated on pages 131-34, 


10 SECOND GROUP | 
1 Е 
Rectory Pharmacy (1) The Staff | 
lites ormer]y Pharmacy 100) | 
мењ and field trips, Introduction to pharmacy through the study of professional | 
; ond ee Pharmacists are employed. Field trips include visits to representative 
115 р hospital pharmacies, wholesale drug houses, and museums. (Fall—day.) 
(р, пасешіса! Calculations (3) Kokoski 
Stems lY Pharmacy 125) 
day ehs and measures and their application in the practice of pharmacy. 
Баер vi Pharmacy (4-4) Kokoski, Cooper, Schwartz 
formulary P sjanaceutica] processes; theory and manufacture of pharmacopeial and 
л ead enical preparations; pharmaceutical usage of certain classes of sub 
(Firs, half: Preparations. Laboratory fee: Pharmacy 121, $11; Pharmacy 122, $18. 
lecture (2h all—lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours) —day. Second half: spring— 
3) Ph Ours), laboratory (6 hours)—day.) | 
а , 
(ҒопаС0610 (3) Leonard 
lecture (2 " yI harmacy 126) 
ation ours), laboratory (3 hours.) Practices and procedures for the production, 
md Dharm’, Protection, and evaluation of crude drugs; biosynthetic origin of drugs 


асеці E : 
` Prere ticals, representative examples, and their value in pharmacy and med 
day.) Wisite: Biology ] 2f; 


| Chemistry 151-52. Laboratory fee, $11. (Fall 
I 
(Former 105) (3) Leonard 
Аи, TY Pharmacy 127) 


1C8, 
Tequig: imm { a . | 
day) te or concen ogi agents, allergens, hermones, vitamins, and pesticides. Pre- 


| rent registration: Microbiology 112; Physiology 137. (Spring— 
Orga ? | 
La, Former) harmaceutical Chemistry (3) Schwartz | 
pere (2 M Pharmacy 101) : 
,'* hou a 
ph tration, ال‎ aboratory (3 hours). A study of the occurrence, methods of ih 
`чйу,) ап mediei” and uses of the important inorganic chemicals encountered in " 
A cine. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21. Laboratory fee, $11. (Fall H 


tAE Bag 
"rine, ter! Instruction ; 
"t in ihe Mental course Ве academic year 1962-63. 
depart nt. me offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology. Students may 


(301) 


Courses of Instruction 


302 


143 Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (3) 
(Formerly Pharmacy 110) 
A survey of impor nthetic and naturally oc urrir 
use with emphasis on nomenclature, isolation or synthesis, 
action relationship. Prerequisite: Chemistry 152. (Fall—day.) 

schwat? 


ıg medicinal г 


properties, 


144 Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (3) 


(Formerly Pharmacy 111) 
"Р av.) 
Prerequisite: Pharmacy 143 (Spring- day: 


Continuation of Pharmacy 143. 
* | ; " > wart 
145 Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry | 1) Schw 
"ormerlv Pharmac 12 > 
(Formerly Pharmacy 113) Prerequisi 


organic drugs, Laboratof 


Preparation of selected official 
Pharmacy 144. 


Laboratory (3 hours). 
Pharmacy 143. Prerequisite 


fee, $11. (Fall and spring lay.) 
Schwa!” 


or concurrent registration : 


146 Physical Pharmacy (4) 
(Formerly Pharmacy 112) det 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Physicochemic al princ iples and laws г and 
Pharmacy ua 


apply to pharmaceut cal svstems and preparations. Prerequisite: - ing 
143; concurrent registration: Pharmacy 144. Laboratory fee, $11. (Spr 

uar че Schw?" 
148 Quantitative Pharmaceutical Analysis (3) 

(Formerly Pharmacy 1 74) "misti? 2 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours). Drug analysis Prerequisite: Chem 
Laboratory fee, $18. (Spring—day.) nis 

r en 
Ж | oust 
151 Pharmacy Accounting | 3 ^ 
(Formerly Pharmacy 107) 1 lay.) 
" Р М п 1 & A di H 
The financial records required in the operation of a pharmacy (Fal K sten’ 
б : ou 
154 Pharmacy Management | 3 

(Formerly Pharmacy 178 - ing? 

an : : Spri 
Policies and operations relating to the management of pharmacy. "3 The ral 


161 First Aid (1) 


(Formerly Pharmacy 109) 


(Fall—day-) и 


Standard course in first aid methods and practice 
» at 
165-66 Pharmacology (4-4) cardio ssi 
Drugs acting on the autonomic, central, and somatic nervous syst ine and ind 
hematopoietic, genitourinary, en locrine, and digestive systems; his Jinical of 
| ' nd their majore yad J 


miscellaneous drugs; hvsiology 13, f 
‘nlagy 2*; Physiology у 108 
gy 2 166: laboratory ш), 


histiminics; anti-infective agents; 
cations or therapeutic uses. Prerequisite 


170; Microbiology 112; Biochemistry 221-22 Pharmacy lecture 

(First half: fall—lecture (4 hours) day. Second half: spring— ^e 

laboratory (4 hours) —day.) y 
7 ко jut 

167-68 Advanced Pharmacology (атт.) current иу 
Laboratory work in pharmacologic 11 technique Prerequisite r spring 9 at 


tion: Pharmacy 165 Laboratory fee, $18 a semester — amar? 


171 History of Pharmacy (3) 
(Formerly Pharmacy 115) from ancient 
Historical development of the profession, including the literatures slef 
to the present. (Fall—day.) fr 


176 Pharmaceutical Law (3) 


The study of laws regulating the practice of pharmacy. 
of Zoology 


* Offered by the Department 
mber 1963 


fect Sep 


ypointment effectiv i 


— Pharmacy 303 


| ; 1 = T à 
81 Dispensing Pharmacy (4) Kokoski, Koustenis 
(Formerly Pharmacy 102) 

ture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Compounding of typical prescriptions and 


ed of incompatibilities. Prerequisite: Pharmacy 122, 143, 144. Laboratory fee, 


А (Fall—day.) 

2 Dispensing Pharmacy (4) Kokoski, Koustenis 
(Formerly Pharmacy 103) 

f ture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Continuation of Pharmacy 181. Laboratory 
Sg $18. (Spring—day.) 
p Pecial Problems in Pharmacy (arr.) Kokoski, Schwartz 
тесей laboratory and library research on special problems in pharmacy and рһаг- 
l *utica] chemistry. For selected undergraduate students. Prerequisite: Pharmacy 


and 181, Fees to be arranged. (Fall and spring—as arranged.) 
Advanced Dispensing Phar macy (3) Kokoski 
The formerly Pharmacy 172) | 
Шыу of special problems in dispensing pharmacy. Prerequisite: Pharmacy 182. | 
$ ratory fee, $18. (Spring—day.) | 
A vey of Pharmacy (1) Leonard and Staff | 
Ymposium covering the various phases of pharmacy. (Spring—day.) | 
mal Pharmacy (1) Cooper | 
Anization and functions of hospitals; organization and operation of a hospital phar- 
dy) Professional and sickroom supplies. Prerequisite: Pharmacy 181. (Spring— 
9ا‎ Hospital P ) . , ) , > `; 
кч һагтасу : Prescription Practice (1) Cooper and Staff 
18] Ption practice in the University Hospital Pharmacy. Prerequisite: Pharmacy 
] all and spring—as arranged; summer 1963.) 
тап . P ` " 
Lecty facturing Pharmacy (3) Cooper and Staff 
^ е , one 
in the Ah hour), laboratory (6 hours). The manufacture of bulk pharmaceuticals 
University Hospital Pharmacy. (Fall and spring—as arranged.) | 


р 
Mosopryy * 


dy, € Profe < 
ы Рено. К. Н. Schlagelt 
*sorial Lecturer С. Н. Pfuntner 
чш 
ters oy a major in Philosophy (Field-of-Study) —Prerequisite: the Arts 
the pi d: in аи, page 67. ! 

ч E why m ‘ition to the general requirements, pages 73-77, the grade of “pass” for 
NEN which the *xamination at the end of the senior year. The coordinated knowl- 
ings; (1) student will be examined is schematized under the following two 
) methodology and theory of knowledge and (2) the history of ideas 


Y. Th 
to assis 


Pro 
е, 
{т С E. Ca 3 o 
»auss (Chairman) | 
| 
} 


е Department of Philosophy provides a proseminar (Philosophy 
t the student in preparing for the major examination. 


Í Arts ; 
ts ; А 
ду at this Û the field of Philosophy.—Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in 
niversity or the equivalent, as attested by the passing of this Univer- 


5 for t ~ " 962 
e 1962 63 he academic year 1962-63 


the equivalent! 


Courses of Instruction 


304 


sity’s major examination in Philosophy; the following specific courses or 
9 


Philosophy 111-12, 113, 121-22, and 131. sad 
ble of the yee 
Where second-group courses are elect 


neral requirements, pages 78-81. As much as poss 
es 

than undergradua! 
ation n 


| lengt 


Required: the ge 4 
course work must be in third-group courses. 
students will be required to do more intensive and extensive work 
A general written examination in two areas of Philosophy and an oral examinat) 

f substantia 


student's special field will be required in addition to a Master's thesis o 


FIRST GROUP 
The Sif 


jenti 
in relation to scien 


51-59 Introduction to Philosophy (3 3) 
$ 
rely intended ^ 


ә 
A critical introduction to the problems of modern philosophy 
and || developments since the Renaissance. This course is not me 
ion to those courses in philosophy which follow but is a unit com 


ın introduction 
- : . : los 
itself for those students in other departments interested in the problems of p» 1967 
‚детп thought. (Academic year—day and evening; summer 


sot 


relevant to 


Philosoph 


SECOND GROUP 


f 
" | — a nine 
111-12 History of Philosophy (3 3) А РЕШ ей 
The history of western philosophy from early Greece to Kant, scen as the p 
and modification of the Hellenic cultur al pattern. (Academic year day; ° 
1963—Philosophy 111 (3).) 
pm рїш) 


113 History of Nineteenth and Twentieth Century Philosophy (3) nt of OF 
European philosophy from the time of Kant “Isms” and ideologies at the 19 
temporary thought. (Fall—evening. ) pfunine! 


121-22 Logic and Scientific Method (3-3) t deve 
First half: the elementary principles of valid reasoning with emphasis = t 
skill in using these principles, introductory consideration of symbolic loge. i 
of a formal system. Second half: general analysis of the methods of inven 
reasoning used in the natural and social sciences, prox edures and 
definition, classification and sorting, analogical and 

mination, the nature and function of hypothesis, mea 


I 


urement i P. phy 12 
1963-—Philosophy NUT 


of probability. (Academic year—evening; summer 
131 Ethics (3) Aver onsite 
; r ; " ег. 1 
A critical examination of traditional ethical theories trom Plato tt A ture of e! at 
tion of the theoretical problems of ethics: the meaning of “good = nablin8 к 
judgment, the justification of ethical st indards, The course aims ® understa” E 
dent to develop his own ethical view as a consequence of his greater | 
moral phenomena. (Fall—day.) gchls 
142. Philosophies Men Live by (3) из1 їй 
" ntf р م‎ ırrent, vita Ling? 
Critique of the tenets, methodologies, and presuppositions of сүтте, eism, "Шш 
ical orientations: Existentialism, Positivism, Pragmatic Naturalism ig 0 е 
Analysis. A critique of reason and faith, and the nonrational asp | 
ing influences in life. (Spring—day ) ge 
] 5] The Philosophy of Science (3) lity e y IT 
: 1 | ; ‚ of causal?” nion 82, ape 
Brief history of modern science; pr: blems of the meaning -n explanau . ol 
дез RR el | bahilitv: the r ‚ of scientific Pi it 
tion of induction, theories of probability; the nature о Consider gels" 
status of inferred entities; the nature o1 а mathematical syste i theory of rit: 
heories such as Einstein emen? 


philosophic import of certain scientific t comp 
Heisenberg's principle of indeterminacy, and Bohrs principle “ gl 
сс 


(Fall—day.) 


152 Epistemology (3) 
The meaning and criteria of truth; 


th 


sense, scientific, and religious p 


Philosophy 305 


Perception, ver fication, universals, a priori and 
Mind. (Spring—day.) 


1 EL i 
62 Aesthetics (3) Gauss 
© nature of aesthetic experience, problems of appreciation and judgment in the arts, 

and of the the 


ories and process of artistic creation Emphasis on contemporary arts 
Criticism, (Spring—day.) 


a posteriori knowledge, the concept of 


7 American Philosophy (3) 


Am, Philosophie of Peirce, Royce, 


Pfuntner 


James, Dewey, and Santayana as representative of ! 
an thought. (Spring—evening.) 


| 4 
Philosophy of History (3) Gauss 


tery ems of historical knowledge and explanation. Critique of philosophies of his- 


(Not offered 1963-64.) 


Topics in Contemporary Philosophy (3) Gauss 
lier Ye study of one selected topic: topic for 1963-64: philosophy in contemporary 
fature, (Fall—day.) 


| 

199.. | 

" o t . ) 9 " ч | 

ы? Proseminar: teadings for the Major (3-3) The Staff | 

(Аса, сев and group discussions in preparation for field-of-study major examination. | 
“Шс year—as arranged.) 


THIRD GROUP 
ШЕ 


ing dings and Research (3-3) The Staff 
وپ‎ arranges 18° and reports. Investigation of special problems. (Academic year 


Semi... 
Iu. "inar in Plato (3) 


ensiy Gauss 
29 * study of Plato's later dialogues. (Not offered 1963-64.) 
Aristotle in Aristotle (3) Schlagel 
Am, fe Bic, metaphysics, and philosophy of science. The development of Natural- 
2 Pring—evening ) 
6 emi a 
З tudy of in Kant (3) Schlagel 
2 one of Kant’s Critiques. (Not offered 1963-64.) 
Тр 
емее іп Aesthetics (3) Gauss 


З Study in selectec 


Thesis (3-3) 


1 problems. (Fall—evening.) 


l La 
iten, 18Чареѕ and | ite 
E ttre (3 3) € ter 


D 


atures 71-72, Greek and Roman Backgrounds in 


tics 10 i 
l, Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) Iri. 


The Staff 
М, RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
ica 
і 
} 
П 


MEN * 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR 


Professors W. H. Myers, J. H. Krupa (Chairman), R. G. Hanken, V. J. DeAngelis 


Associate Professorial Lecturer W. D. Thompson 


Lecturer Pat Abernethy 


Associates W. J. Reinhart, J. V. Camp 
T " , Р е: dents of 
This department includes all the recognized athletic activities of the men 80 
the University. 

Two years of Physical Education (Physic 
except those students exempt un 


1 0 
al Education 1-2 and 11-12) are requ on 
all men for graduation, ler the regulations sta | 
page 66. 

Upon entering t 
not fulfilled the Physica 
ments for medical examir 
who satisfy the requirements « 
ciency test in the ral bod 
ming If the physical efficiency test is passed, 
list of activities: 

Setting-up Exercises (stretching exercises) + 
Body Building Exercises (gymnasti apparatus and weight training 


ve 
| ho bf 
«n or other undergraduate students Y » 
lical examination. ^. sents 
: : 9 
gistration. he st | 


he University, all freshme 
| Education requirements are given a me 
ations will be given at the time of re 
yf the medical examination аге then given 
v skills of agility, endurance, and strength; 
the student may elect from t e 


skills) 


Competitive games and sports | 
Swimming (beginner, intermediate, advan ed, life saving) Jass fot 
P^ , ac | 
If the physical efficiency test is not passed, the student will be assigned to j 
training in the above activities in the order listed. , upon гесеїр! 
The Department furnishes gymnasium uniforms and personal equipment P 
a small payment. ion f^ 
I Ж Education 
the Physica 39-™" 


Bachelor of Science in Physical Education.—Prerequisite: ages 
: - . " 1 ) ; 
Men curriculum, page 70. The requirements for the degree are stated on ] #7, 


ne 
7 фе. i ر‎ " A ; combi а e 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with (1) a major in secondary education ic ion with 
and (2) a major in elementary © Catalog! 


a teaching field in Physical Education ] 7 , 
area of specialization in Physical Education, see the S hool of Education | 
FIRST GROUP call 
18 
The? 
or " net 
1-2 Freshman Physical Education (1 1) feel $4.50 ы 
[wo pe riods of s ipervised activity a week Physical Education eet т f 
ter. (Academic year—as arranged.) The 9 
e. 
11-12 Sophomore Physical Education | 1-1) $450 5 * 
н i | Education feet, 


Iwo periods of supervised activity a week, Physical У 
(Academic year—as arranged.) кй 
› ] А pce, P" 
41 Personal Health (1) : signifi? 
"ает: i | | | » individual derstanding, teach 
Physical, mental, and social he alth of the individual—un he future 
promotion. Emphasis on personal health knowledges for the 


(Spring—day.) E 
А 
— ful 


legi 
" not responsible for injuries received 1n intercollegia ent assu 

a activities of the depa sts of Physical Education, а id the stuc 

ity therefor uv co. 
The Staff of Instruction is for the academic year 1962-09 of the activit 
t The Physical Education fee is requ red for registration in one oF more 


(306) 


| CH Physical Education for Men 307 


8-и Technique s of Physical Education Motor DeAngelis, Krupa 
Activities | 2-2) 

Undamental skills, 

ter, 


4 à; ! , e , 
46 Teaching Individual and Dual Sports in Secondary Hanken, Krupa 
chools (2-9) 


‚пй, golf, swimming, wrestling, badminton, bowling. Physical Education fee*, $4.50 
Semester. (Academic year—day.) 


rules, and organization. Physical Education fee*, $4.50 а semes- 
(Academic year—day.) 


Introduction to Physical Education (2) Myers 
^n Orientation course presenting the problems of physical education, vocational analy- 
5 Scientific foundations, and scope of field. (Fall day.) 

1 ; . 

“troduction to Recreation (2) Hanken 


tá ge Of recreation in modern living; 


0 current practices in community recreation 
da › Standards of training 
y.) 


, experience, and salary; types of leadership. (Spring— 


„лал Anatomy (3) 
a ture of the human body. Basic course for physical education majors Also 
“ч (0 


0 oth men and women not majoring in Physical Education. Prerequisite: Biol 
e (Fall—day.) 


Law rence 
anatomical mechanism of movement, analysis of the action of muscles 


lucation activities. Prerequisite: an approved course in anatomy. 
18—day. ) 


«are of Athletic Injuries (2) DeAngelis 


P 1 emergency care of injuries of all types, with special reference to first 
day, yn defer ' 


186, bandaging, and massage. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2}, (Spring 


SECOND GROUP 


Burtner, Snodgrass 
$a lopment of the child and adolescent. Survey of age charac- 
fle enta nd organization of physical education activities for the various age levels in 

S tump); J School, playground, and settlement house programs. Methods and materials 
10; ; ME, games, dan. e, and self-testing activities. (Fall—day; spring—evening.) 
Survey 7 and Principles of Physical Education (3) Myers 
ү.” history as , 


tg Ves, a r it relates to contemporary physical education. Study of aims, ob. 
б » and Philosop 


d hy of physical education. (Fall—day.) 
аре ' ; v 
(3.3) мед Physical E ducation and Physical Examinations Lawrence 


que and ee 7 
osi ection of faulty 
Remi 


18 of | ~ 
Site. ррровшга| defects, prescription of exercises, and program ad 
х in Ysical Education 49 and 50. (Academic year—day.) 
Ам 8 Recreational Dance (1 to 2) Burtner, Criddle 
folk and m 


х aterials 
Callin, "Ces of othe ue for 


body mechanics, physical examination methods for the 


iptation. Pre 


1 100] age and adult groups Square-dance 
ced. Physical Education fee*, $4.50 (Fall—day 
а. ersh; , > es " 
acip] hip Organization in the Intramural Program (2-2) DeAngelis 
the h б of admi А 5 E 
p Ysic ninistration. organization, and supervision of intramural activities in 
Re, а educ ati L 0 I 
ММ (Acad “uon program of the junior high school, senior high school, and col 
1 The Phy; emic year day.) 
ч ч tter “сај Educa: 
ia; eid Partes ра fee is required for reg n one or more of the activity courses 
* department urse Offered by th« vents of Botany and Zoology Student may 


Courses of Instruction E^ 


113-14 Practice in Teaching Physical Education Hanken and Stall 
Actit ities (2 to 4-2 to t) 


lil 


education activities 


and teaching physical s 
( Academic ye 


Principles and methods applied to learning 
* $4.50 a semester. 


Supervised laboratory. Physical Education fee 


day.) 
115-16 Teaching Team Sports in Secondary Schools DeAngelis, 
є 
+, $4.50 a 


(2 to 4-2 to 4) 
jl. basketball, baseball, track and field 

er. Academic year—day.) " 

117 Teaching Modern Dance (1 to 2) p 

Practica 

Prac inclus, 


Hanken 


Physical Education fee 


as a medium of expression. 


Techniques for the teaching of movement ¢ 
in body technique, composition, and the analysis of accompaniment for dance ! ool 
ing instrumental, voice, and percussion. Application is made to both secondary : 
and adult age levels. Physic al Education fee*, $4.50. (1964-65 and alternate 
1 dv 
fall day. Burne 
folk 


118 Dance Production (1 to 2) 
Planning and staging of performances tor demonstrations, 
sets, and makeup. ( horeography 


dance concerts an pi 
for concerts, ‚ 


festivals. Lighting, costuming, " 
sicals, and plays for students taking course for two credits. Physical Education | 
$4.50 (1964-65 and alternate years: spring day.) Krop? 
121 School and Community Health Programs (3) «41 for f 
health instruction, sources of material s | 


Health services, healthful environment, 


Prerequisite: Biology 1 2t. (Fall—evening.) 


eral health knowledge. 
122 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) 


Prerequisite: 


Methods and materials for teaching hé alth. Biology 1-2t- | 


evening.) 
131 Tests and Measurements in Physical E 
Critical survey of tests in physical activities, 


ducation (3) 
methods of test con 


statistics. (Fall—day.) 


132 Camp Leadership (1 to 2) ~~ И 
Philosophy and techniques of camp counseling; survey of organization фі 
including outdoor education. Also open to both men an { women not ma) А | 


ical Education. (Spring—day.) 


136 Survey of Dance 


The development of dance 


forms of the dance. Includes ¢ thnologic dance, 

movement techniques, and composition. (1963-64 and г 
arranged.) 3) 
8 ranizati i 7, › education Y 

138 Organization and Administration of Physi al Educatio! jementary 


Organization and administration of physic al education programs єс d pr 
ondary schools and in colleges. Study of plants, fields, equipment, "i 


(Spring—evening.) 

151-52 Recreational Leadership Activities (1 to З Lto 3) "E ratory [ж 
Fall semester: basic skills for the preschool and school-age a ag gemes! 
dramatics, physical and social activities. "T sica d 

Arts and crafts, dramatics, phy 


on 
academic year cvening-) Tho» 


tice in crafts, music, 
skills for the teen-age and adult. 
tivities. (1963-64 and alternate years: 


161 Community Organization jor Recre 


Resources, principles, and methods in or 


(1964-65 and alternate years fall—evening.) 3) 
162 Administration of Community Recreation Pro grams \ sla 
oJ C« y At 5 ling survey 50465 and 


in administering recreation incluc 
and public 


'ation (3) ; 
) — m 
ganizing community recrea 


Factors and problems 
gram, area, facilities, leadership, fu 
nate years: spring—evening.) 


re lations. 


lance, 


one or more of ths solos: 


uired for registravon ш 
ts of Bowny an 


al Education fee is req 
by the departmen 


* The Phys 
artmental course offered 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN * 


Professors Helen Lawrence, Elizabeth Burtner 
om Professor Loretta Stallings (Chairman) 
ны Professorial Lecturer W. D. 1 hompson nie 
t Professors Lyndale George, Jeanne Snodgrass. ( onnie Vaughan 
| “шгек Pat Abernethy 
P “tors Donna Abbey, Kathleen Criddle 
Jociate Mabel McEwan 


am Years of Physical Education (Physical Education 1-2 and 11-12) 

ve for graduation, except students exempt under regulations stated on page 66 

Чы, АП а medical and physical examination is given each student for the purpose of 

Of re PE individual needs. Those students whose examinations indicate the desirability 

n "°F restricted activity are assigned to a program especially adapted to their 

Etoup, m is limited program includes moderate sports and individual exercises in small 
*r careful supervision. 


sity Book Store costume for Physical Education classes may be purchased at the Univer- 


are required of 


Bach, 
Women lor of Science in Physical Education.—Prerequisite: the Physical Education for 
With, rticulum, page 70. 


tion in the curriculum leac 


The requirements for the degree are stated on page 140 
there 


ling to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Physical Educa. 
Ваа, is Opportunity for specializing in dance, correctives, or recreation. 

4 minor 4 of Arts in Education with (1) a major in secondary education combined with 
with an aching field in Physical Education and (2) a major in elementary education 
‘logue, ea of specialization in Physical Education, see the School of Education Cat 


| FIRST GROUP 
2 Fr 

€ } | 
On esman Physical Education (1-1) The Staff 
tho ed of fundament: 
Fung, "9n the activitie 
lena, lentals of 


ils of health and physical education and two periods a week 
s offered each semester. 
nee of h i p lysical education: study of the factors involved in the general main 
Activit х ad th, efficient use of the body, and fundamentals of movement. 
bar encing minton, basketball, body mechanics, field hoc key, recreational dance, 
1, lifesa D modern dance, skating, swimming, synchronized swimming, tennis, soft 
ving. Physica] Education feet, $4.50 a semester. (Academic year—day.) 


Physical Education ( 1-1) The Staff 
nica Ed а week chosen from the 


н activities offered each semester as listed under 
ay.) Cation 1-2, Physical Education feet, $4.50 a semester (Academic 
E T, 
echni | , . THE í d 
(2 to3 ques of Physical Education Motor Activities The Staff 
Pun, ithe to 3) 
ter tal sk; A n A 
£z ( cadets rules, and organization. Physical Education feet, $4.50 a semes- 
"n. Mic year—as arranged.) 
у оре Uni 


1 in intercollegiate or intramural games, or in 


verity is n 
me 0 i 
or tivities of ^ responsible for injuries receivec 
The $ lucation, and the student assumes full responsibil- 


. © departments of Physical Ec 


ns bx. 
Physica] iruction is for the academic year 1962-63 


tion 
fee З required for registration in one or more of the activity courses 


(309) 


310 Courses of Instruction 


physic al education majors. A 
Prerequisite: Bio 


49 Human Anatomy (3) 
The structure of the human body. Basic course for 
open to both men and women not majoring in Physical Educ ation. 
ogy 1-2f. (Fall—day.) 
50 Kinesiology (3) Lawreno 
x ч 1 ; : es 
A study of the anatomical mechanism of movement, analysis of the action of muse 
in physical education activities. Prerequisite: an approved course in anatomy: 
Spring—day.) f 
cp ditte ا‎ à oap tym The Sta 
1-52 Teaching Physical Education {ctivities (2 to 3-2 to 3) The y 
І basketball, hockey, softball, soccer, speedball. Individual and fety: 
sports: tennis, badminton, ar hery, swimming and diving, lifesaving and water "C. A 
; : «c E $ fee* $4. 
istics: tumbling, apparatus and trampoline. Physical Education tee s 


sports: 


Gyr 
semester. (1963-64 and alternate years: academic year day.) i 
~ a ў ù 1$ 
8 First Aid and Care of Athletic Injuries (2) De Ange. 
f all types, with special reference 10 


Prevention and emergency care of injuries o A 
g ) J (Spring 


nse, bandaging, and massage. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2t. 


aid, civil de 
day.) 


SECOND GROUP 


"dan 7 , › 

101 Physical Education in the Elementary School (3) 

and deve lopment of the child and adolescent. Survey of age els Л 

| i ious age 161 

teristics and organization of physical education activities for the various vi te 

elementary school, playground, and settlement house programs. Methods a fallat 
of tumbling, games, dance, self-testing activities, and body mechanics. i 

spring—even ng.) Myer 


les of Physical Education (3) а 
; | Study of aims 
contemporary physical education, 5100) 


Physical growth 


103 History and Princi] 
Survey of history as it relates to 


jectives, an 1 philosophy of physic al education (Fall—day.) еп 
! p] ' ; Law 
and Physical Examinations 


105-6 Idapt: d Phy sical Educ alion 


(5-9) 


tion methods fo pr 


, physical examina snail 
adaptation 


ıd correction of faulty body mechar 
d progr im 


defects, prescription of 
lucation 49 and 50. (Academic year—day-/ criddle 
Recreational Dance (1 to 2) Burtner qd de 
1 i " / ric ce 
sterials for teaching the country and so ial dances of Ame are do 
ther countries to secondary scl and adult groups. 
led. Physical Education fee*, $4.50. (Fall—day-) Th stall 
eu", 

111-12 Teaching Physical Education Activities (2-2) E но, 
tivities listed under Phys? е you" 

(1964-65 an alterna! 


Cause ar 


exercises, an 


hool age 


Continuation of methods and materials in a« 
51-52. Physica tion fee*, $4.50 a semester 


academic year—day.) que st! 
113-14 Practice in Teaching Physical Education Acti ities jes 
jti 


? to 4-2 to 4 
Principles and methods applied to learning and teaching physica 


Supervised laboratory. Physical Education fee*, $4.50 a semester. 


1s arranged.) 


114 1 r 

117 Teaching Modern Dance (1 to 2) 
Techniques for the teaching of mi 

in body technique, composition, and the 


t a medium of expression. 


vement 
analysis of act ompaniment 
the activity 


ior reg tration л one or more of " 
of Botany and Zoolog 


e | ‘ Education fee is requi 
iental course offered by the department 


artment 


O O Physical Education for Women < 3 ie 311 
ing instrumental, voice, and percussion, Application is made to both secondary school 
and adult age levels. Physical Education fee*, $4.50. (1964-65 and alternate years: 
all—day.) 

118 Dance Production (1 to 2) Burtner 


anning and staging of performances for demonstrations, dance concerts, and folk 
estivals. Lighting, costuming, sets, and make up. Choreography for concerts, mu 
“cals, and plays for students taking course for two credits. Physical Education fee*, 
и (1964-65 and alternate years: spring—day.) 


1 i i , 
2 School and Community Health Programs (3) Krupa 
ealth services, healthful environment, health instruction, sources of material for gen- 
eral ealth knowledge. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2t. (Fall—evening.) 
1 , И . - 
2 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) 
E *thods and materials for teaching health. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2}. (Spring- 
evening.) 
13) ; і 
Tests and Measurements in Physical Education (3) Krupa 
Critica 


t al Survey of tests in physical activities, methods of test construction, elementary 
istics, (Fall—day.) 


13 
2 Cam p Leadership (1 to 2) 


є уга 
Р Snodgrass 
; tilosophy and techn 


iques of camp counseling; survey of organization and programs 


Inclugi TC 

eal ing outdoor education. Also open to both men and women not majoring in Phys- 
Ucation, (Spring—day.) 

Th Uurvey о} Dance History and Dance Forms (3) Burtner 


form, velopment of dance from primitive ritual to present day recreational and 
01 the dance 


Ove. Includes « thnologic dance, practice and discussion of funda 
arranged ) techniques, and composition. (1963-64 and alternate years: spring 
r ? 7 , : ; ~ : 
ра zation and Administration of Physical Education (3) George 
fanization and 


administration of physical education programs in elementary and sec- 
(Sprin schools and in colleges. Study of plants, fields, equipment, and programs. 

|; E—as arranged. ) 

31-5 


Fal Recreational Leadership Activities (3-3) 
lice in Mester: basic skills for the preschool and school-age child. Laboratory prac 
ski] Crafts, music, dramatics, physical and social activities. Spring semester: basic 
tivitieg T the teen age and adult. Arts and crafts, dramatics, physical and social a« 

16 п -64 and alternate years: academic year evening.) 


Om ‚ А 1 3 

Resour y Organization for Recreation (3) Thompson 
Ч у Principles, and methods іп organizing community recreation services 

169 А and alternate years: fall—evening.) 


Fa  Mstratio no 


Abernethy 


an f Community Recreation Programs (3) Thompson 
Каш, area grroblems in administering recreation including surveys, legislation, pro 
Mate Years” acilities, leadership, finance, and public relations. (1964-65 and alter 


` SPring—evening ) 


fee is required for registration in one or more of the activity courses 


*Partment "red by the departments of Botany and Zoology Students may 


PHYSICAL MEDICINE AND REHABILITATION" 


Professor C. S. Wise (Chairman) 

Assistant Professor John Watt, Jr. 

Assistant Clinical Professors P. A. Klieger, Giuseppe Balsamo 
Associates A. B. C. Knudson, F. L. Wenger 

The Si 


150 Elements of Physical Medicine һе 18 
KL h 
gement with the Anatomy Department, lectures and demonstrations oft 
Шу. 


In arran 
measurements are employed in the evaluation of physical disa 


rious tests and 
(Spring—as arranged.) taf 
352 Advanced Physical Medicine The rions 
Lectures and demonstrations concerning the various techniques, clinical арр 
licine and rehabilitation to be integrated with the teaching © 
The St 


(Spring—1 hour a week. 
i К: 
( Academic y 


of physical r 

sociated med 
461-68 Clinical Studies ( elective) 

Clinical teaching and demonstration at the 

as arranged.) 

35 Research The Sif 
48: ^searc ) a 
185 Research (arr. -— 


Open to medical students an« 


ical and surgical specialties. 


University Hospital. 


] qualified nonmedical students. (Fall—as 


PHYSICS * 


Professors G. M. Koehl, Herbert Jehle 
Associate Professors H. H. Hobbs (Chairman), Otto Bergmann 
Associate Professorial Lecturers Н. Н. Landon, Jr., Herbert Rabin 
Assistant Professors S. S. Yeandle, Jr., Margaret Montzka, S. P. Bjorklund J Conde! 
Lecturers J. N. Tevis, DeWitt Fisher, J. M. Harrison, K. F. Oerlein, "+ 


Jr., J. E. Tompkins 


Instructor R. M. Shirven ۳ 
entar" 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Physics (Depar е 67-6. д 
requisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, Pos 2 2 
cluding Physics 11, 12, 13, 16; or 11, 14, 15, 16; Chemistry 21; Mathem 

1 24 (or former 29, 30, and 31). 


anc 
lachelor of Arts degree and the Bachelor ot physics 118 


Required, both for the o 
the general requirements, pages 13-11, including Mathematics 112 ane 
106, 113, 102 or 114, and 153, 155, or 156, plus one of the following* 
and 132 d 
] SL 

" ^ p , site: 

Master of Arts or Master of Science in the feld of Physics. P rered Physics at th 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science, respectively, with a major in * 6 po! 
versity, or the equivalent. ics 

` ~ 4 matic 

Required: the general requirements, pages Mathe 


taken earlier) and Physics 201, 202, 219, 255 or 


78-81, including 
256, and 291-92. 


* The Staff of Instruction is for the ac ademic year 1962-63 


(312) 


EE Physics 313 


Doctor of Philosophy.—See pages 83-90. 
eil helor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Physics.—Prerequisite: the Edu 
lion curriculum, page 69. 


Cati ired: the physics option and the professional courses listed in the School of Edu 
tion Catalogue. 


FIRST GROUP 


Fi ^ i ў , 
ОГ à one-year course offering an introduction to the methods and achievements of 
Уса] science, see Chemistry 3-4, page 204. 


U 
[Mroduetory Physics (3) 
ike o (1 hour), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2% hours.) 
thes P *nomena of light, heat, force, energy; introduction to vectors; and the proper 


who matter. This course may be taken as a terminal course by nonscience students 
Wish an introdution to the physical sciences, Prerequisite: high school algebra 


dM geometry. Material fee, $11. (Fall and spring—day and evening; sum 


Koehl and Staff 


An introduction to 


12 

introductory Physics (3) 

i hour), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2/4 hours). 
sand sound, Prerequisite: Physics 11. Material fee, $11. 

ng; summer 1963.) 


Leen ductory Physics (3) Harrison and Staff 
and э a hour), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (214 hours). Elementary electricity 
Ring. "Enetism, Prerequisite: Physics 11. Material fee, $11. (Fall—day and eve 
* Summer 1963.) 


Koehl and Stafi 
Mechanics, wave-mo 
(Spring—day and 


Yeandle and Staff 

chanics, our), recitation (1 hour), laboratory and conference (2% hours). Me- 

Wave-motion, and sound. Prerequisite: Physics 11, Mathematics 21 (or for 
(Spring—day and evening.) 


ture Bjorklund and Staff 
tricity laboratory and conference (2% bours). Elec- 

Í fee magnetism. Prerequisite: Physics 14, Mathematics 22 (or former 30). Ma 
16 » $11, (Fall—day and evening.) 


Hobbs 


шан, Phu) conference (1 hour). Modern physics, structure of the atom. Pre 
Чоор" ysics 13 ог 15, Mathematics 22 (ог former 30) and consent of the in- 
Pring—day and evening.) 


10 SECOND GROUP 


Jehle 
I M, Marj J: dynamics of solids and fui 


th y ls, and gravitation. Prerequisite: Physics 
| and сас 24 (or former 31). (1963-64 and alternate years: fall day; 
0 ternate years: fall—evening.) 


Cay 
Pug, dnd Thermodynamics (3) 


Мун tal Yeandle 
"nia Systema Ds heat transfer, the laws of thermodynamics with applications to 
1; ening.) rerequisite: Physics 16, Mathematics 24 (or former 31). (Fall 


Ps 
Aci ples [7] El * ” 
мр) d. | Electricity (3) 


"gi terials a-c circuit theory, electric and magnetic fields, dielectric and 
Year? Physics " notion of charged particles in electric and magnetic fields, Pre- 
* tall - » Mathematics 24 (or former 31). (1963-64 and alternate 
ng; 1964-65 and alternate years: fall—day.) 


Courses of Instruction _ — 


.._ з... га 
Koebl 


106 Optics (3) 
Geometrical optics; elementary theory of wave motions; interference, diffraction 
polarization, and dispersion of light; laws of black-body radiation. Prerequis" 
(1963-64 and alternate years: spring | 


Physics 16, Mathematics 24 (or former 31). 
evening; 1964-65 and alternate years: spring—day.) 


113 Atomic Physics (3) 
Properties of elementary particles, interactions with radiation, atomic 
and X-ray spectra, introduction to wave mechanics. Prerequisite: 

105, or the equivalent, Mathematics 24 (or former 31). (1963-64 an 


all—evening; 1964-65 and alternate years: fall—day.) 
Jehle 


. structure, ОР 
Physics 16, 


d alterna! 


years: f 


114 Statistical Physics (3) 
Classical and quantum statistics with e 


stica; 87, 
mphasis on Maxwell Boltzmann statistics) 
aseous diffusion, specific heats © gas of 


plications to kinetic theory of gases, g ; 
solida. Prerequisite: Physics 16, Mathematics 24 (or former 31), permission 
instructor. (Spring—evening. ) b 
же е А o obbs | 
116 Quantum and Solid State Physics (3) ке: | 
Physics 16, Mathematics 111. (әр 


Primarily for engineers. Prerequisite: 


day and evening.) 
Rabi" 


118 Introduction to Solid State Physics (3) ee 
Dielectric and magnetic properties of solids, electron theory of metals, semicon’ 
dislocations, and plastic flow. Prerequisite: Physics 113. (Spring—evenne 

123 Nuclear Physics (3) ‘The > 
Structure and stability of atomic nuclei, nuclear transformations and reactions, 
tions of nuclei, fission. Prerequisite: Physics 113. (Spring evening.) 

128 Sound (3) podiet‘ 
Production, propagation, and detection of sound waves; vibrations of sounding Matb? 
acoustic instruments and acoustic measurements Prerequisite: Physics 
matics 24 (or former 31). (Not offered 1963-64.) 

132 F lectronics (| 5) {вой fro? 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). The phenomena of electron ая | 
solids, the physical properties of electron tubes, und the principles Mc circuits ' | 

ac а 


basic applications. Prerequisite: Physics 16 and a course in 


Physics or Engineering Material fee, $11. (Not offered 1963 64.) Hobbs | 


0S arranged.) 


153 Advanced Laboratory in Atomic Physics (3) 

Prerequisite: Physics 16 Material fee, $11 (Spring: Saturday 
155 Advanced Laboratory in Electricity and Magnetism | 3) 4) 

Prerequisite: Physics 105 Material fee, $11. ( Not offered 1963-69. нор” | 
156 Advanced Laboratory in Optics (3) 

l 64.) 

Prerequisite: Physics 106 Material fee, $11. (Not offered 1963-64 year" 
181 Biophysics (3) ular PT 

Molecular basis of biophysics, biosynthesis, and reproduction. Molec" t Pi n M 

.quilibria, steady is 


aspects of the effects of radiation Physiochemical € 
in biological systems; order, disorder, and information t e017» 


sients 
permission of the instructor. (Spring—evening. ) pando 
{ойо 


191 Nuclear Reactors (3) 
Neutron physics: sources of neutrons, 
introduction to transport theory; fission process; 
eneous and heterogeneous reactors, including spe ific 
publications. Prerequisite: Physics 16, Mathematics 24 


neutron reacti , asic 11607; 
reactor types; bas dies fro fall 
numerica stu ). : 


(or former 


evening. ) 


E МАНЫ... " 
THIRD GROUP 
1 Classical Physioal Theory (3) Bjorklund 
assical nonrelativistic and relativistic field theories. Prerequisite: Physics 101 and 
; Mathematics 112, 171. (Mathematics 171 may be taken « ncurrently.) ( Fall 
evening.) 

% Classical Physical Theory (3) Bjorklund 
amics of systems of particles and of rigid bodies, generalized coordinates. Pre 


Tequisite . Physics 101; Mathematics 112, 171. (Spring—evening.) 


3.4 Principles of Modern Physics (3-3) Bergmann 
i, critical survey of fundamental topics of modern physics including the theory of rela 
шу, thermal radiation and quantum theory, atomic structure and spectra, wave me 

ics, interactions present in multielectron atoms, X-ray, the nucleus, properties of 
tter in bulk, (Academic year—evening.) 

18 Solid $ › i } ae 
T id State Physics (31 Hobbs 

ensor Properties of crystals. Application of quantum mechanics to problems in solid 


Physics, (Spring—evening. ) 
219.99 


Crit Quantum Mechanics (3-3) Jehle 
m of classical ideas of mechanics and a formulation of quantum mechanical 
Along 


апо ; Matrix mechanics and its relation to quantum mechanics: application to 
20] Us problems of atomic, molecular, and nuclear physics. Prerequisite: Physics 113, 
, (Academic year—evening.) 


1 
y Quantum Electrodynamics and Field Theories (3) Jehle 
tw Dx Principles. Relativistic wave equations, quantization of fields, interaction be- 


2 (9 Scattering theory. S matrix and causality. Prerequisite: Physics 219- 
65 and alternate years.) 


a mentary Particles (3) Jehle 
Кеш ctor, spinor fields, and elementary particles. Symmetry properties and as 
a Conservation laws. Space inversion and parity, time reflection, charge conjuga 
| Terequisite: Physics 219-20 (1963-64 and alternate years; spring—evening.) 
г . 
Benes sible Processes (3) Yeandle 
namic 0 thermodynamic concepts to irreversible processes. Discussion of thermo 
List rd and fluxes, and the Onsager reciprocal relations. Review of the sta 
Pierequipi chanical reasons for assuming the postulate of irreversible thermodynamics. 
5. ©: Physics 102, 114; Mathematics 112. (Spring 


evening.) 
» Gr 
hii ate Laboratory (44) Hobbs 
ML Candid 9n special topics. One semester of this course is required of all Mas- 
4 No? in physics. Students electing this course may begin with Physics 255 
ау, $ Ореп to undergraduates Material fee, $11 a semester. (First half: 
Yo S үе half: not offered 1963-64.) 
^ emi š 
lvi inar : Recent Devel 


tad to ui 


opments in Physics (1-1) The Staff 
ial problems, All students registered for a Master's 
attend this seminar during residence for the degree, 
rograms. Credit for participation in the seminar work is ob- 


( ever. ; r this course during the last two semesters of residence; this 
Academie » is based upon the seminar work during the entire period of residence. 


Monday evening.) 


arranged. The Staff 


(Academic year—as arranged.) 


ay ES 


€ س 


PHYSIOLOGY * 


Professors C. E. Leese, E. M. Renkin (Chairman) 


Associate Professor F. P. J. Diecke 
Assistant Professors Ruth Henderson, C. 5. Tidball (Research) 
ll R. J. Podolsky 


Lecturers Eugene B: sunwald, J. F. Hoffman. D. P. Rall, 


. Margret Westecket 


Special Lecturers S. J. Sarnoff, J. Н. U. Brown 
: wor 
in the field of Physiology- Undergraduate ss jg 


should include chemistry and physics. It should be supp slemented by further €? 
mathematics and science such as calculus, physio al and organic chemistry- he 

Required: general requirements, pages 76 81. In addition to the thesis, He 
hours of required work should inc lude Physiolo y 221 or 222, 232, and at least 
y 295 or 296). 


Master of Arts or Master of Science 


езеаг‹ h (P hysiol 


mester hours of 
Doctor of Philosophy (Graduate Council).—See pages 83-90. 
115 Introduction to Human Physiology (3) visite’ 
prered Н 


lame! ıtals of physiology in its v arious subdivision? oss an 


Lectures on the fun 
rs: lT 


ience or one semester 0 Kl 


1 
1964-65 жч ا‎ yea 


one year ¢ { general 


ternate years: fall—T Th 5:10-6:25 pm.; 


10 am.) 

130 Psycho-P hysiology (2) he руво, 
Lectures оп the esis and expression of personality, with emphasis on > sy cob 
ical approach. Pr rerequisite: Physiology 115 or the equivalent and gener? d : 
(Spring—TTh 5:10 pm.) nd Tm 

Tidball a” equiti! 


rere d 
1s exemplified in the vertebrates. Labors?” 
12; or the equivalent: ) 

:1:10-5 PM? call 


137 Vertebrate Physiology (4) 
Fundamental princ ples of physiology | 
Chemistr rv 11-12; Mathematics 3; an { Physics 11, 


$18 (Fall—lecture, MWF 11:10 12 am. ; la 


boratory, 


150 Medical 0 
| lical Physiology This course is dee) 


Lecture and laboratory wor k in all divisions of physi ology 
ire and lal t f 1 1 urs 8 
medical students (Spring lecture 7 hours a week, laboratory 9 ho "n 
, phys, 
te: P 214 


] 10 Gener ral Physiology (3) 


Lectures on basic topics in the physiology of cells and tissues. d 
ogy 137 or 150, or B tany 135; and the consent of the Instruc call 
11:10-12 am., Th 10:10 12 am.) 95. 
1 olo ў" 
211-12 Problems in Physiology (arr.) ;site: P ysio y 
› „ 
Directed study under the supervision of a staff member. Prerequ as arranged call 
( Academic year з 


150, or 232, and the consent of the instructor 


221-22 Physiology Seminar (1 1) ledge 0 
Prerequisite: Physiology 137, 150, or 232, and a reading knowles gl 
man (Academic year—as arranged.) r ant” 10, 

| ‘ y Diecke н, А 

232 Advanced Mammalian Physiology (10) site: Ch m pioch” i 

Lecture 7 hours a week, laboratory 9 hours a week p rered amended ур 15 " 
shematic >} н * s гес 
Mathematics 3; Physics 11, 12; or the equi 1i۷ - E ks (Spring M 


istry 221-22 be taken as a prerequisite о! 


[Th 1-3 pm.) 


EL Physiology t= 317 


59 Comparative Physiology (2) Diecke 
tures and seminars on topics of current interest in comparative physiology, with 
Phphasis on nonmammalian forms. Prerequisite: Physiology 137, 150, 170, or 232, or 
logy 162; and the consent of the instructor. (1964-65 and every third year: fall 
77$ arranged.) 


%; Physiology of Cell Membranes (2) 


tures and seminars on ionic and molecular transport through biological membranes, 
porequisite : Chemistry 111-12 or Physics 181; and Physiology 150, 170, or 232, or 
fal? 135-36; and the consent of the instructor. (1964-65 and every third year: 
a Bio The Staff 


arranged.) 

physics (2) 
li ures and seminars on biological topics which require development along physical 
to Terequisite: Chemistry 111-12 or Physics 181 and the consent of the instruc 
Ys E and every third year: fall—as arranged.) 
o-. 
96 Research (arr.) 

uisite : Physiology 137 and 170; 150 or 232; or the equivalent. 

"E arranged. ) 
Thesis (3 3) 


The Stafi 
(Academic 


The Staff 


p 
SLITICAL SCIENCE* 


0) . 
A trial Lecturer F. M. Riddick 
Aui H^ essors H. L. LeBlanc, Benjamin Nimer, Н. R. Ludden 
Aviston p, "lessorial Lecturer H. M. Bain, Jr. 
lecture, ro essors P. W. Conner, Kenneth McDonald 
. layman, Jr. 
Mand Tel Arts with a major in Political Science (Departmental). Prerequisite: the 
the : in даш аш, pase 67, including Political Sc ience 9- 10 
fton Gr оом! 9n to the general requirements, pages 73-77, thirty semester hours 


Roy, p. 8 Eroups distributed as follows: twelve hours from Group A: six hours 
Ps, › 81х hours from Group C; 


t and six additional hours from any group or 
Student wil] normally complete all six hours of any full-year course which he 
ig Lg; са] şcience 111, 112, 117-18, 121-22. Group B: Political Science 171. 
Ung 120, LE C: Political Science 104, 125, 145, 146, 151-52. Group D: 105, 107, 
щы тай” 157-58, 177-78, 187-88, 191-92, 194. 
Ч, Vill ents Interested in preparing for graduate work in Public Adminis 
above requi the Chairman of the Department of Political Science for modifications 
lor of irements, 
ment af 


of Hi; with a major in Latin American Civilization ( Field-of-Study).—See the 
Istory, Е 
in , 
the field i, Political Science. Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts de- 
Science at this | niversity (or the equivalent major else 
"Ns average (or 


МА better) in the major. 
of Instruc 


tion is for the academic year 1962-63. 


Courses of Instruction Ep" — 


> ; : : : س‎ 
veneral requirements, pages 78-81. The thirty hours of required wor 


1 in advance by the Adviser. 


> А i 
Required 

must be approve 
Master 

tory. 


Doct 


А , s А : is 
in the field of Latin American Civilization.—See the Department of H 


à T 
Master of Arts in Government in the fields of Inte 
59 157-59, 160-61. 


See pages 149-51 151 
pag , 


FIRST GROUP 
processes of 60" 


1 Introduction to Governme nt* (3) 
‘ inter 
Iso given ® int 


les and problems of political life: 
States and foreign countries 


theories, forms, and 
Attention is а 
summer 1963.) 


Basic princip 
ernment in the United 
evening; spring day ; E f 

The M: 
Congres ra 


national relations. (Fall 
3) 
f the Federal Government: 


politic al parties, ant e 
major functions of go isy; 


and evening; sp 
è summer 


10 Government of the l nited States* (3 

First half: structure, powers, and operation o 
President, and the Supreme Court; elections, 

111: state and local governments; civil rights; 

1 levels. (First half: fall—day 

- fall—day; spring—day and evening 


9 


Second h 
at federal, state, and 10C 
summer 1963. Second 


SECOND GROUP* 


104 State and Lo il Governments (3) wi 
and problems, pol 


State, municipal, and other local governmer tal forms, operations, aotic 

attention to policy formulation а: d administration, and to the forces of pr 

tics Spring—evening. ) planc 
atri 


105 The Governme tal Process of the District of Columbia (3) Jing € 
4! : da i 
litical problems of the District of ( olumbia о p 196 


Legal structure an ip 
tions on home rule, Congressional relations, and group politics 
64.) Kraus 
107 Problems in Modern Political Thought (3) ; pallens 
h ы 5 , h main ‹ ) 
Development of democrati political institutions and a lysis of the ffere 1 
to constitutional democracy in the 19th and 20th centuries. (Not 0 Ko? 


в 
ment and Politics (9) 


„е 
i esten 
ocracies of W 


111 Introduction to Comparative Gover? 
| nstitutional lem 


| politics of the principal c 
ing.) praw 


Government ana po 
1 France (Fall—eve: 
Government and Politics (3) paste? 
А ` and P 
Government and politics of the prin ipal political systems of ( entral à 
evening.) Krav 


rope: Great Britain a: 


112 Introduction to Comparatit 


rope: Germany at | the Soviet Union (Spriny r 3) 

° D ma" | ‘ons ( ا‎ 

113 Political Problems of the British Commonu ealth of Таро" VinersbiPi бө 
questions of equa! P of new 


From Colonial Empire to modern Commonwealth: 
proble 


licies in the prin ipal Comm 


Africa (Not offered 1963-64.) ; ht 
and Growth of Political Thou eft 


ynwealth states; 


ernments К 
in Asia ап 


117-18 Political Theory: the Natur: 


} 
in the West (3-3) 1 í 

" 1 | ; rging 9? 

First half: fr Classical Antiquity to the Middle Ages; - 1 formation cif 
political traditi the Renaissance an sies, 90" 
times. Theoretical foundati state; morals 
and resistance; liberalism, conserv! 


jn 


Second half: fron 
ns of the moderr 
democracy, 


absolutism, “ 
year—day.) 
с 
„гоч? 
prerequisite to all second-& 


. { , 
Six hours of first-group Political Science courses are [ 


a 


Political Science 319 


119-59 Foundations of American Democracy ( 


Atroduction to political thought in the Unite 
ent, (Academic year—evening. ) 


191. . Mas? 6 I „°ч 4 
В 22 The Constitution of the United States (3-3) West 
Udicial power of federal courts in constitutional interpretation. First half: emphasis 


2 Separation of powers, federal-state relationships, and taxation. Second halj: em- 
Phasis on constitutional protection of civil rights. (Academic year—day and eve 
summer 1963—Political Science 12] (3).) 


ning; 
195 Ex 
25 Legislative 
Study of Co 
Organization. 
tment of leg 


3-3) Conner 
1 States from colonial times to the pres- 


Organizations (3) Riddick 


ngress: constitutional aspects, legal analysis of make-up, and political 
Political and parliamentary procedures used in the preparation and en- 


| islation. (1963-64 and alternate years: fall—evening.) 

4) 

Ine Development of Legal Institutions (3) Brewer 
Lay duction to historical jurisprudence: primary attention to the origins of the Roman 


^ntinental Europe and of the Anglo-Saxon Common Law. (Fall—day.) 


Or litical Parties and Politics (3) 
Partien ion and operations of political parties in the United States: major and minor 


Con ses and corruption, nominations and elections, influence on President and 
Gress, (Fall—day; summer 1963.) 


^ political Pre 


emm o °Pinion, 


LeBlanc 


ssures and Public Reactions (3) Ludden 
special interest lobbies, 


E. and pressure groups as they operate on gov 
lo influence public policy. 


м. (Spring—day.) 
-5 " +4 
АШ; Administration (3—3) 


u 
relation OY survey с 


LeBlanc 
t А of the theory and practice of governmental administration and its 
0 politics, legislation, the courts, and nongovernmental organizations and in 


15 I (First half: fall—evening; summer 1963. Second half: not offered 1963-64.) 


meurent Problems in Domestic Politics (1-1) 


sion of te outstanding contem 
\% ems and policies, 
Field А 
: ork in Gor ernment (3) LeBlanc 


Prae 
tro training in the operation of the Federal Government, based on experience 


ugh - 

4 туе арте to selected government offices. Students will have an opportunity 
Nts i t e p.Darticipate in government in the Washington area. Open only to stu 

Nationa] fai ublic Affairs curri ulum, 


School of Government, Business, and Inter 
Affairs - 
M е. (Fall and spring—as arranged.) 
B Шегу; к 
Due mene Politics (3) Ludden, Nimer 
eign i underlying the conduct of international relations and the formation of 
Operati cy; Power politic 


à 8, imperialism, collective security, and international со- 
l 2] all~day and evening; summer 1963.) 


Мера; 
а , " A ; 2 
Develop me Organization: the l nited Nations (3) Ludden 


mm. States Current operation of international organization within the system of 
) with emphasis on the United Nations. (Spring—day and evening; 


Slayman 
orary issues in internal American politics with discus 
(Academic year evening.) 


Rece 
nT ! А 
Qe of g rends in Latin American P 


o. olitics and Government (3) Davis 
ent, r ; 
he twenty Latin A есеп! develop 


ments, and current political conditions in each of 
; Ме merican republics, (Fall—evening; summer 1963.) 
n Лаң, 1 
0 0 go j | , 
litica] rations ities in the Western Hemisphere (3) Davis 
“ening 01 Pan Am the American Republics in the 19th and 20th centuries, the devel 
) *ricanism and the Organization of American States. (Spring 


320 Courses of Instruction — 


181-82 International Law (3 3) Brewer 
Survey of the public law of nations with emphasis on the law of peace. Neutrality 
(Academe 


1 the so-called law of war rec eive attention in the second semester. 


anc 
year—day and evening; summer 1963—Political Science 181 (3).) 
187-88 Current Problems in International Politics ( 1) Slay 
ith discussion of proble 


f outstanding contemporary international issues W 


Analysis o 
(Academic year—evening.) 


and policies. 

191 Politics of the Middle East (3) Nim 
and international politics of Turkey, lran, Israel, and the Eastern q“ 
attention to the spec ifically regional aspect 0 


evening.) 
ише 


Domestic 
States and Principalities. Spec ial 
foreign policies of these countries. (Fall 


192 Politics of North and Central Africa (3) Le 
Domestic and international politics of the Western Arab States, Ethiopia, px 
Liberia, and the newly independent states of former British, French, an lies | 
Africa, Special attention to th specifically regional aspect of the foreign poule 
these countries. (Spring—evening ) 
194 Far Eastern Politics: Contemporary International 
Relations in the Pacific Area (3) Ne 
Background and development of the major states of East Asia with attention g 
constitutional systems and the foreign politics of the region. (Spring —even 
m 
M ; > с : : : : , Nm 
197 Proseminar in International Affairs: Strategies of Contemporary 
{merican Foreign Policy (3) United Gut 
economic, psychological, and military problems of Uni in the 


Primarily for senior d git" 


Analysis of diplomatic, 
of other qua" ^ 


foreign policy. Readings, term papers, 
International Affairs curriculum; open 
dents. (Fall—evening; spring—day.) 

| 


and discussion. 
to a limited number 


THIRD GROUP 
wet 
'ederal Government of the United States (3-3) , of Со 
Advanced research including the legislative problems of Congress; relation, iden 


gress with the Administration; constitutional and political powers of tha ios of 
and the Executive Office of the President; the practical po r^^" 


( Academic y 


909-10 Seminar: the F 


the Cabinet, 
ership and control, 


presidency; and presidential policy lead 
ning.) & 
Krav" 
912 Seminar: Comparative Government and Politics (3) . P institution 
Selected topics and problems on comparative political and administrative py gest | 
and the politics of modern constitutional governments and dictatorship® roble | 
ter is devoted to a selected country or significant institutional or policy Р | 
tention will be directed to questions of method. (Spring evening.) Krav 
213 Readings in Comparative Government and Politics (3) 6 politic! я 
Readings and group discussions on methodological questions, compara e of ! “© 
administrative institutions with attention to legislatures, the changing ublic m^ cer 
ecutive, political parties, constitutional and totalitarian approaches Le gi 4 
ment and public service, the role of the military, etc. (Fall—*" | 
kn 


1963.) 

"Sr реу Ј ipe 

Topics in Political Theory | 3) шоп! : 
and consti totali? 


217 Seminar: 

Research and discussion on problems of modern pi litical anc lism, 82 us вй 
theoretical aspects of representative government, democracy, socia ich 88 18 7. 
iam. Each semester із devoted to a separ itely announced topic, or ыш theo" 

blems of детосг 


communism, theories of resistance and revolution, pro 


(Fall—evening.) 


B... 


Political Science 321 


220 Reading Course in Political Theory (3) Kraus 
eadings and group discussions, principally on modern political and constitutional 
eory since the 17th and 18th centuries. (Spring—evening.) 


221-29 Seminar: United States Constitution and the Judicial 
unction (3-3) 


Study of constitutional interpretation as an aspect of the political process. (Aca 
*mic year—evening.) 


35 Me 


Conner 


tropolitan Problems (3) Bain 
Fowth of American cities and changing land use patterns in relation to internal trans 
Portation systems. The respective roles of the private automobile and of public trans 
Portation, The problems of financing and administering public transportation sys 

ms under public and private ownership, (Fall—evening.) 
The American Political Process : Political Parties and LeBlanc 


Interest Groups (3-3) 
“з halj: w ; ~ А е 
А 1: readings and group discussions on the nature and functions of political par 
eer] the role and techniques of political interest groups. Second half: seminar on 
NN topics of American politics requiring the use of basic research materials. 
m demic year—evening.) 


he Problems in International Politics and Organization (3-3) ^ Ludden 


minar to develop techniques of research in recent international affairs and to ex 
inge relopments in international politics and organizations. (Academic year— 
23 pus, 
D ublic Opinion and Foreign Policy (3) Ludden 
Major woh Organization, and operation of international information programs by 
or 


cond powers. Public opinion in the United States influencing the formation 
M nduct of foreign policy. (Fall—day.) 


balethods and Ob 


jectives of Foreign Policy (3) 
objectives of foriegn policies of the major powers, with attention 


0 Politi 
it : ^ " 
( teal, economic, and military methods used to pursue these objectives. 
) р ) 


t E—evening.) 


emi : А ` 
Minar: Latin A merican G 


alysis overnment (3) Davis 

Parable of the political structures of selected Latin American republics. Two com- 
Eovernmentg studied each year. (Fall—evening.) 

Research 7: Latin American Political Philosophy (3) Davis 


n politica] personalities and philosophies of 19th and 20th century Latin 
29 R d (Spring—evening.) 
eadi t aee 
tex "8 Course in International Affairs (3) 
i 


"E and discues; | 
d discussion of basic materials designed to stimulate investigation of prob 


^ the : 
Fall, nature and development of international law, politics, and organization. 
Em ing; summer 1963.) 


*minar . ; , "ү 
ey Th БЕ: International Law and Relations (3-3) Brewer 
ement, i. * public law of nations, with special attention to problems of pacific 
a tions, war, neutrality, and state jurisdiction, and to their political im 
3 1 (First ha 


nte > lf: summer 1963. Second half: spring—evening.) 
io " 5 = ч 
iQ En Politics and Government in the Middle East (3) Nimer 
Be Arab World ysis of the international relations and major political problems of 
94 Semi and adjacent areas (Spring—evening.) 
naif ET International Politics and Government in the 
еа a (3-3) 
tony) ^ and : 
КОШУ че °{ the major patterns of development in internal and interna 
. р area, with advanced study of the governmental institutions of the 


cademic year evening ) 


Courses of Instruction 


999-300 Thesis (3-3) 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) 
| 


INSTITUTE FOR SIN SOVIET STUDIES 


Government and Politics (3) B Blot 
acteristics of the political systems within the Soviet 
1 governn 


212 Seminar: Comparative 
Р а 
үе rental elites; party MC of 
policies 


Common and distinctive char 

Variations in such areas as ideology, party, anc 

tion and activity; the military and its place; 

polycentrism. (Spring—evening. ) 

215-16 Seminar: the Sino-Soviet Bloc in World Affairs 1-11 (3-3) ; More 
First half: an integrated survey of the most significant issues of the Communist , i 
ment and its manifestations in the Soviet Union and Red China. The effects З the 
munist policy, strategy, and tactics on Bloc relations with the Western alliance : [nte 

] half: examination of the political ramifications 0 muni 
relations with the non-Com Lal? 


neutral areas. Second 
Communist Movement and Communist 
Africa, Asia, 


ligned countries in 


which illuminate ! e 


national 
world, with special emphasis on the nona 
America (Academic year—evening.) Krat 
217 Seminar: Topics in Political Theory (3) ip of 

h as the nature of revolution, the dictators, helt 
imperialism and national liberation (pal 


Crucial theoretical problems, suc 
Khrushchev, and Mao Tse-tung- 


proletariat, the transition to communism, 


Survey: political, economic, 
emphasis on their rela 

jliation with the Council of Mutual Economic 
bania (break with Moscow and alliance with Peking). 


USSR, the Warsaw 


Assistance. 
(Fall and врп 


levelopment from Marx and Engels to Lenin, 
evening.) 
297 Seminar: the East European oat llites (3) an soviet 
and social conditions in the East Central Europ ce s 
ct BF rs © 
8 


tions with the 


92 1 . . , : ‚ ы ism 
230 Seminar Operational Techniques 0] International Communis! 


nal Communist Movement 1 


Strategy and tactics of the Internatior 
li of Communist 
| Sino-Soviet 


riod, with emphasis on the modus operandi 
ional Communist front organizat 


)ns, ane 


ling of ( ommunist X 


world. Prerequisite: a general un lerstand 
Nd pee а va (Fall and spring evening.) pamund? 
a Survey 0] Soviet Law 


238 Seminar: L« gal Order in the l SSR 


Gor ste ] . » n the « ventional 
Soviet legal system with partic ular emphasis upon the con je unique ри" | 


the Soviet solutions to the problem of bringing order to society; i ° Commu D 
tures, such as “economic law," “so ialist legality,” the role o the legal grat? 
and the "collective" as an arm of the law; and the impact of th 


the individual. (Fall —evening.) ч 


nist Chinese Constitutional Law (3) s with the ide 
Co! р) 


features and т. 
arty anc the = dual 


( the ind! 


939 Seminar: Commu 
Communist China’s legal system; its unique 
4 - › 
Constitution; the constituti nal role of the € ommuinst I 
ogy; the impact of the Chines yn the lives 0 


ind spring—evening.) 


legal system upx 


gn Policy апа: 


( Communist China and its relation, 
l the work 


265 Seminar Communist Chinese Foret 
The external policies o 


untries; emphasis on Sino-Soviet relat 


ing ** 
spring 
the ren supple 


238 in 
1 | be & 


Political Science $ 
403 Soviet Law (+ 


"gister 


for Law 


hour 


ester 


O Political Science 323 


Munist leaders; Peking’s international propaganda; foreign economic relations: ex- 
Pansionist intentions toward South and Southeast Asia. (Fall and spring—evening. ) 


67 Seminar: Sino-Soviet Policy Toward the Nonaligned Afro-Asian 
Countries and Latin America (3) 


lations between the Communist Bloc and the former colonial countries in Asia and 
E" Soviet and Communist Chinese economic and political infiltration of the new 
les; Sino-Soviet encroachment in Latin America. (Fall and spring—evening.) 


0 Seminar: Problems 0f Soviet Political Strategy—Case Studies Garthoff 


alysis of a selected major Soviet fore 
li Student individually and partly by th 
tical, military political, economic 


ign political problem, undertaken partly by 
e seminar, to clarify the various international 
» propaganda, and other factors which enter into 


бо policy-making. Assignment of individual problems will be based on the par- 
АГ interests and bac kground of each student. (Spring—evening.) 
Seminar: Communist Military Policy and Strategy (3) Wolfe 


x developments in the area of military policy and strategy, with some attention 
milita tons of intra Bloc military cooperation; political context within which Soviet 
(Pal) Policy is formulated; significant changes in recent Soviet military thought. 

$ Spring—evening.) 

The улаг: International Politics and Government in the Pacific Area (3) 
break Пап period; Communist growth from 1937 to 1945; military developments; the 
own of the united front and the triangular Communist Kuomintang-Japanese 
Чана Special features of Chinese Communists during this period. American me 
Romie the second civil war, 1945-1949 The Chinese People’s Republic; social, 
™ fores and political developments; changes in the party line and their reflections 
policy, (Spring—evening. ) 
Рат: the 
The ¢ tics (3) 
ціа " unist strategy for Asia; Stalin's Far Eastern policy; growth of local Com 
а China. ments; impact of World War II; Soviet post-war policy in Asia; victory 
Asia. Woo the orean and Indochinese wars; armed struggle in South and Southeast 
local os of the national bourgeoisie; development of the Asian Communist states; 
Ning.) munist parties since World War II; Sino-Soviet rivalry. 


Communist Bloc in Far Eastern International Hinton 


(Spring—eve 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
tiny ton to the re 


Айа, "row liste 


following special programs: Air Force 
% Manage > = à os t 
Pung ment I rogram, the War College Programs. 
am кєз» А И 
E Inte entals of National Power* (3) The Staff 
тац E. 
% Nui onal and { nited States Foreign Policy* (3) The Staff 
Опа], . ; А ^ | 1 
% Opics ; Se curity Policy of the United States* (3) The Staff 
A oq LCS in Inter , i 
tation опа! Law (3) Brewer | | 
aw Of 91 theory, problems, and cases in the public law of nations, includin н i 
% Dipl, e and the law of war —— 5 } 


ti ыо Зіпсе World War 11 (3) ' 


Jordan 

з Бев in di ” М 
b Ne Periods diplomatic procedures and objectives as compared with those of 

tia y 


Чом Wident, in the Ma 


в, A ster of Arts in International 


i Affairs programs at the Arm» War Col- 
ir War College, 


and Navy War College 


го! 


Courses of Instruction 


997 American Military Policy (3) 
of military policy an 
n within the mili 


ition to domestic 


tary establishment for policy 


Examination of the nature 1 its rel: 


policy, the historical element, organizati 
mak ng 
Ludden 


297 Readings in International Affairs" (1 to 2) os 
Directed individual readings in core« urriculum subjects of the war college progr 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE AND 
COMMUNITY HEALTH 


Professor J. F. Sadusk, Jr. (Chairman) 


Clinical Professors R. G. Beachley (Emeritus), Murray Grant 


Professorial Lecturer D. L. Finucane 
Associate Clinical Professors David Frost, G. O. Pierce, W. J. Zukel 
Assistant Clinical Professors L. A. Pyle, J. H. Vinyard 


Instructor F. J. Kessler 
Clinical Instructors W. F. Morrissey, A. H. Traum 


Spec ial Lecturers R. C Cook, W. ]. Peepk 8, G. О. Pierce 


210 Preventive Medicine and Community Health (2) —" 
A lecture-seminar covering fundamental aspects of preventive medicine a in js co” 
Ith, community health, and the place of the physicis preps ү 
will be discussed in йе: ^ 


medicine, public heal 
Current socio-economic medical problems 
aduate students. 


Open to pharmacy and gr 


M 2:00-4:00 Р.М.) 


munity 
for later clinical years. 


crobiology 112 or the equivalent (Spring 

ay) LUN Gadusk 9? 

01 Continuing Care Program "ty mem p^ 
Medical care program carried out with the assistance of clinical fact their junion де 
Medicine, Obstetrics, and Surgery. Students enter the program 22 care of wo 
ar d are responsible, under spe ific prex eptors, for the diagnosis va hospital рй 

n 


University, — ally doctor P 
health facilities. 


vatients in the outpatient ® олдо jent i 


medical, obstetrical, and surgic Jr 
a long-term basis until graduation 

Center hospitals. Health maintenance, 
tionship stre assed: introduction to the use 


or Th 8:00-12:00 A M.) an 
Gad йо 1 


302 Continuing Care Program h 301 
f Preventive Medicine and а o 


Continu ation 01 
d for care of patients.) Sadusk ^T | 
( 


development o 
of community 


Community Heal 


l'h—as arranged and require 


101 Continuing Care Program à; һ 302 
Continuation of Preventive Medicine and Community Health 9? $ 
{ and required for the care of patients.) s dusk and Т“ 


as arranged 


102 Continuing Care Program 

Continuation of Preventive Medicine and Community oor 

Th—as arranged and required for the care of patients.) T Army еў 
International Affairs program л 


[ Arts in : 
y War College 


* Limited to students in the Master ol 
Air War College and Nav 


"ze. National War College 


PSYCHIATRY * 


Professors Leon Yochelson (Chairman), Samuel Yochelson (Research) 
Clinical 


Professors Joel Elkes, J. D. Schultz, D. C. Cameron, F. A. Freyhan, D. M. 


4 Ballard, Douglas Noble 
Au, Ме Professor J. E. Rankin 


„е Clinical Professors H. P. Laughlin, M. deG. Ruffin, Sidney Berman, Morris 
4 Neinerman, Anna Todd, Norman Taub, Leon Ferber, P. H. Gray, I. W. Kaiser 
“шац 


Аа Р. G. Hilkert 


iss: er, J. L. Sheridan, L. J Duhl, D. W. Harris, A. H. Kiracofe, Jr., T. M. Mac- 
enzie 


, О, 


E C. V. Murphy, Daniel Prager, F. N. Waldrop, F. A. A Christ æ 

Кып, E. I. Kushner, D. B. Price, M. A. Woodbury, W. H. Young, Christine 
Cling ne 

3 RSfructors Ma 


xwell Boverman, J. H. Bouma, Jean Menetrez, Bertram Brown, 
Urris 


E 
Pecial 
Lecturers R, H. Felix, Mathew Ross 


l 
tonne?” Medical Psychology 


Поп course in 


Evaluation of interpersonal relationships. (Spring—1 hour a 
LN | 
Mail ho) hology Rankin 
ona “Stations and 


understanding of various mental mechanisms and abnormal reac 


"te materi eded by histo of development of psychopathology and illustrated with 
%; 1, (Spring- 1 р ) 


р b ıour a week.) 
Pyp chiatry 


i Yochelson 
1 week) the practice of Medicine. 1 


'echniques of interviewing (Spring—1 


Phani” eia chiatry Freyhan, Chodoff, and Staff 
Of mazon the фу’ symptoms, course, and treatment of the major psychoses with em 
Comet ta "ice involving the person as a whole. Presentation of clinical cases 
hospitals. nesses and primary be havior disturbances, St. Elizabeths and D. ( 

є (Spring- 3 hours a week.) 


Ychosom a»: 
баш disorg Aspects of General Medicine Ruffin 
See organic з Psychogenic origin. The role of personality reactions in func 
"he, "orders, (Spring—1 hour a week.) 
ч 
чили, is for the 


academic year 1962-63 


(325) 


inical Professors Sarah Tenenblatt, Richard Schaengold, David Eden, C 
ver, Joseph Abrahams, Paul Chodoff, R. M. Greenberg, Helen Pallister, M. 
L Adland, W. D. Kehne, H. A. Meyersburg, S. L. Werkman, J. B. Chassan, R. W. 


_ Courses of Instru 


394 Psychoneurosis 
Etiology, psyc hop: 


ses. Medical 


( various types 


clinical aspects, ar nd treatment 0 
(Spring 


Room, D. C. General Hos pital 


ence 


ment of ambulatory cases in Unive 


gnosis, а 1 treat 
ital. Conferences for « i 


о in St. Elizabeths Hospit 

( psychia > prin iples to general medica), 

stres npatient and Outpatient Psychiatric clinic$ aP їс 
Elizab weeks divided service as arrang ged during aca 

y ! 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Professors Thelma Hunt (Chairman), J. L. Finan, E. L. Phillips 


Professorial I : mrers H. F. Hubbard, Margaret Ka E" 
" E Tuthill, W. E. Caldwell, J. №. Mosél, R- p. Walk 
nia y bride, L. E. Schlesinger (R 


{ssociate Profi rial Lectur rs J. G. Ce C13 
1 oresso ecture!l » Wh утеп М indley 
| ; , {now 
rs R. E. Nolan, Lila Ghent ( Research) ), Jacqueline cen 
esearch), R. C. Petersen (Research) 


еѕеагс sh) 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Psychology (De partmental) / 
/ e 

ours in first-group cour 1 

ised 


ter | 


coa e" dun OF, uino sumet 
ch E Pave hologv 5—6 
| те 71 T „ sixty en 
1! g neral requ rements for the degree are st sted on pages 13-11. The M those E 
ster hours must in lude twenty four hours in : avchology in addition. s of 
g Psychology 101, 118 131, 151, and 196; and St 7 de 


requisites, inciudiT 
Master of Arts or Master of St ience in t ield of psychology: 

f Bachelor of Arts with a major in Psychology at this Univer : 
ul H 

73-81. Of the twenty four req p сош® gar 


nia. T 
Ms ges 
, PAE { 


gree 
Required: the gener 1 requireme 
esis), а m n of eighteen must be 


st be in Psychol um cluding Psyc hology 4 
1) test ysl 


roved by the Departn ent e * 
ar n: : 

la ¢ ncentratio pim lt 

fields of co (6) exi "m. 


the following 
i) aocial, (5) personne’, 


hours exclusive ol 


minimu yf twelve 
be in related fields apy 
Master's programs are av silable in 


I 

measurements, (2) c unseling 3) clinica ui 
^ : , T 
(1) personality, and 8) experimental comparative For detailed req 


the Chairman of the Departmen 


Doe of Philosophy.—See pages 83-90 Mast. of P” 4, 
А № 
Administration, © 29 Mei d 


Arts n E lucation in the 
ree from an accredited 


See pages 140-42 


EE Psychology 321 


FIRST GROUP 


l General Psychology * (3) The Staff 
undamental principles underlying human behavior. (Fall and spring—day 

h evening; summer 1963.) 

“6 Principles and Methods of Psychology* (3-3) Walk and Staff 


ture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). An experimental approach to the under- 
Re ding of behavior. A variety of individual and class experiments are performed. 
Ma red of all psychology majors, who should take the course early in the major. 
Ау be taken without Psychology l. First half: awareness, discrimination, sensation, 
Perception, and 


ELT emotions and their relation to adaptive behavior. Second halj: topics 
motivation, learning, memory, and problem solving. (Academic year—day and 
ing.) 
Ps а-ы 
chology of Adjustment (3) The Staff 
Proc ormerly Psychology 4) 
еуі, 008 involved in the total adjustment of the individual with emphasis on social 
8 inp тет; development in the individual of adjustment techniques. (Fall and 
E—day and evening; summer 1963 (offered as Psychology 4).) 
ntr, f; ; ‘ 
Conan action to Educational Psychology (3) J. Johnson 
ing ation of individual and group differences, adjustments, and the psychology of 
Chit E in relation to education and training. (Fall—evening; spring—day.) 
l " 
A E Psychology (3) E. Johnson 
“йы арргоасһ to the study of the child. Special emphasis is placed on the $0- 
“е А Process, learning, and the child’s view of the world. (Fall—day; spring— 
* Summer 1963.) 
m SECOND GROUPt 


1 4 
Thy "тај Psychology (3) 


ents and ‘agnosis, treatment, and prevention of the various types of maladjust- 
‘tology Mental disorders. Prerequisite: 6 credits in psychology, or 3 credits in psy- 

y credits in a biological science. (Fall—day and evening; spring— 
Ug mer 1963, ) 


Nolan, Hunt 


E. Johnson 
cs and problems peculiar to adolescence, with emphasis on 
to solution of such problems. (Fall—day.) 


oles 
ык Psychology (3) 
oli io characteristi 
Us Psy E of PSychology 
€ 
М дш of Language and Communication (3) Mosél 
iden lon to PSycho-linguistics and verbal behavior. Information theory, the 


i nt : + - > 
lla „28 of эм meaning, cultural and linguistic structures in the perception and 
lg рь, . Nguage. (Fall—day.) 


YSiolo ; 

Ч 2 ы " 
Вы, tape Psychology (3) Finan, Hill 
Te шоло; and unctions of sensory systems, motor systems, central nervous sys- 


day. twee us system, and endocrine system with special emphasis upon the 
ly : Summer 1963 Ysiological functioning and behavior. (Fall—evening 


Е; spring— 
cat; 
ied опа Psychology (3) 


lay nm and peycia ational psychology. Designed for those with background in 
htr п ogy. (Fall and spring—evening; summer 1963.) 


A исі < 
: муу of - to Counseling (3) 


nervo 


Mean; : 

i ۴ 1 à; 
VE nal, and s^ Principles, techniques, and procedures as applied to vocational, 
br. lors sonal Counseling. (Fall—evening; summer 1963.) 

ts i “6 is 

“йты, Кегедшнйе to all other courses in Paycholors 


urses are prerequisite to all second-group courses 


Courses of Instruction 


Hunt 


131 Psy hological Tests (3) д 
] te 1 their more common uses in business, industry, " 
tion. Material fee, $7 (Fall evening: * 


ernment, law, med ne, ication 
day: summer 1963.) 
[os 
8 
144 Personnel Psychology (3) ы 
Psychological concepts and techniques in personnel managen ent and supervision... е. 
plications to gí vernment, industry, und military orga izations (Fall and spr 
evening.) 
y 3 
havior (3) 5 


149 ia dams! "er , 
18 Psychology о] Advertising and Consumer Be arte 
Consideration of o 


The motivational and social processes in economic behavior sant 
- січе 
idings in motivation || research. Evaluation of the effect т.е 


tec! iques 
and strategies of persuasion. 


relations programs, 


mass media, 


uthi! 


g.) 
151 Social Psychology (3) д 
" > ~ А roup 9". 
es foundations of attitudes and behavior. Indivi jual adjustment to P es s 

| : T и i 
ations, such » family, school, fraternity, ar ] occupation. The psycholog summ 

of race prejud nationalism, and war ( Fall—evening ; spring—* ay: 
1963.) ‘ 
Er ae Cte eae Тар! 
Loo Psyc hology of I ropaganda and Public Opinion (3) social dett 
ف‎ je * w 
f opinion, th rect? 


The psychology of opinion formation, the measurement 0 
minants of attitu les, the psychologic al processes in pri paganda, the ba 
itv of propaganda, рѕу‹ hological warfare. ( Spring evening; summer Й ане! 


„28 u 
al processes in infra eh in 


: ^ , » 

161 Comparative Psychology (2) 
| 

ntation an 


Covers psychologic 


A lecture course in animal psychology 
organisms, evolution of behavior, the place of animal experime 


log (Soring day.) 


rimental Comparative Psychology (3) nimals 4 
| 3 а 
al experimentation lower 1 and ۴ 


0 / t Dt 
"wr › 
Prerequisite: sy 


for individual psycholo gi 

pendent study plan 

r. (Fall and spring—^4* arranged.) Hill 

4 

> | - x s ой 
192 Prob ems in [А x perimental Psychology (3) tait? gon 

individual experimenta 


Fall an 1 spring 


Opportunity 
jects. Offered on in 


missior of the instruct 


1 рго)е‹ ts. 


Opportunity for work on 
f the instructor 


5-6 and permission o ( 
193-94 Readings in Psychology (3-3) 
topics in psy hology 


| readings on specific ‘ 
в ( redits in 


Supervised 


ate major Open only to seniors with 18 or more п 
noint index f 3.00 or higher Admission bv special permission | 
point | ; m 
Academic year—as arrang d; summer 1963.) Cal ^ 

"LÀ 


196 History and Systems of Psychology (3) eite: 
" 1 ше, 
f the contemporary schools of psychology. que 


Prere¢ 


A survey 
ch (Fall—day; spring—evening; sun mer 1963.) 
198 Current Rese arch Issues in Psychology (3) periments ut p 
Class will be conducted as a seminar and will consider cent € А 4% 
luding those perf rmed by undergr duates. Emphasis 
- (Spring ^ V" 


chology, in« 
psychology 


ipation Open only to senior ү majors. 


THIRD GROUP* 
m 


{dvan ed General Psychology (3) єп 
theory, und facts in the ae d P ycholof? 
n. Required of à a” 


and cognitio 
summer 1963.) м 


evening; 
nstructot 


201 

An integrated review of history, 
ation, learning, 
*. 


perception, motive 
lay; spring 


andidates (Fa 
°0 1 erinission of I 
pen only to ЕТ aduate students, except by specia p 


Department 


ша 


Psychology 


202 p... 1 Р ta 
Psychological Research M 'thods and Procedures (3) Walk 
eon} " a ~ М 1 

ej Ted їп all graduate programs. Prerequisites: Experimental Psychology and an 

mentary course in statistics. (Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1963.) 


207 
11-8 Reading 


: Sin Psychology lor Graduate Students (3-3) The ot aff 
u ited readings with conferences on specified topics in psychology Open only to 
ав ar з who have had course work in the field of the readings. ( Academic year 
Tanged; summer 1963.) 


209 Semina; . P 


El. sychology of Motivation (3) Caldwell 
0 "rar : М مز‎ 
item ration of various theoretical approaches to the psychology of motivation and 
evening)” Concepts and experimental findings deriving from each approach. ( Fall- 


< Per EI Te 
Pri Sonality Evaluation by Projective Techniques (3) 


Nolan, Ives 
tite: p? emphasis upon ac 


d Iministration and scoring of the Rorschach Test. Prerequi 
13 C Yehology 233, (Fall—day; spring—evening.) 
lini > 
A age F sychometrics (3) Ives 
233. ч the clinical applications of nonprojective tests. Prerequisite: Psychology 
1; “Pring—evening. ) 
9 


Ad , ` | 
Prima ced Study of Projective Techniques (3) Nolan, Ives 


6 : " - ; 
Ry 219 phasis upon interpretation of the Rorschach Test. Prerequisite: Psychol 
all—evening; spring—day.) 


Semi 
rine Developmental Psychology (3) Ghent 
Semi 
" a au HE T 
Covers паг: Clinical Psychology Psychopathology (3) Nolan 


dc ogi 
19 $ ' a —day 
Cre Mar: Clinical P. 


cal factors in belavioral aad psychological deviations and disor 
) 


red t Psychology Psychotherapy (3) Nolan 
d Problems =» Principles underlying psychotherapy, techniques and procedures, 
Semi evaluation, (Spring—evening; summer 1963.) 
‚ Mgr : 
dai sive Abnormal Psychology (3) Hunt 
W y Spring. ы elected problems in the field of abnormal psychology. ( Fall 
Minar. 
near arning (3) Finan 
Semi е nd theory in the psychology of learning. (Fall—evening.) 
Sty ental Hy 1 Mil 
à an Of men Ygiene (3) Phillips 


special attention to needs of counselors, teach 
$ and adolescents. (Fall—evening; spring- 
eming 
0 

u 
a 


les EU Mosél 
tii under] , 
(Nini, and Stan ying test construction ; 


(Р x dardiz statistica] techniques in the construction, 
Че, „Ourse in P of psychological, educational, and vocational tests, Pre 
ha: Ming.) * and measurements and an elementary course in statistics 

vid 


lo » ] т 

d OlOgical Testing (3) 
ta Pract iui 

day ) TY cou in testa o Siving of the 


E. Johnson 
Binet and Wechsler tests. Pre requisite 


] measurements, Material fee, $7 (Fall and spring 


Instruction D 


330 Courses of 
234 Seminar: Test Theory (3) Мой 
Development of the axiomatk і underlying the major notions n the 
(1964-65 and T 


:hological tests. 


construction, evaluation, and 4 


e years. 
Hunt 


na 


nt ah 
935 Seminar: Psyc hological Measurement (3) 

Advanced instruction in the use and interpretatio! of psycholog ical tests, with e 
phasis upon group t я recent p cher psychologic al measurement е4 
requisite: a course іп [ holo | or educat mal measurement. (Spring 

ning.) 


0 d 
244 Seminar Job Analysis and Evaluation (3) 
(Summer 1963.) 
Most! 


lovee Motivation and Morale (3) 


behavior, especially with regard 


to motivation a «arf 


attitudes, t 
the role of 


245 Seminar: Empl 


Ar analysis of orgs 
ty The implications of 
patterns of supe 


nal 
a) 


employee 


recent research on 
rvisory leadership, 
) 


luctiv 
the effects of various 


group 
informal organization, and job design. (Spring—evening 1 
) | . Mo 
16 Seminar: Personnel Measurement T'echniques (3) "m 
Detaile naid ` , a 
Detaile і ( sideration ‹ f the techniques f personnel selection and performan d per 
ation The us f employment tests, personal data, assessme nt interview 
( Fall —evening 
іда? 


pment and Human Engineering : nd 9 
hology to design 45 001 


Systems Devel 


^ ngs an ] metni s of experiment ta! psy o! 
по f eq { man-machine systems Relation of сар acities 0 the к met 
5 та! lisplay systems, contro! mechanisms, wt rk environme nt, ane 
ods F jill—evening. ) | 
ers: | sores тай 
Zoi oemil Ti {dvanced Social Psychology (3) Д vem 
: 57 „inv 
theory in social psycho wy; group dynamics, eg? 


Current research and 


action research, and social interaction theory (Fall—evening.) ill 
әсл © Tub 
254 Seminar Group Dynamics (3) lima!" 
1 of small groups; autocr atic and democ ratic id 
interaction process ar lysis; I ewin's he |-theoretic al ap „proach to ind! ivi 
(1963-64 and alternate years: $1 ring—evening- } ill 

pring qui 


lhe experimental study 


processes 
Mo ( 
499 oe m nar: Techniques 0] Opinion and {rtitude Measure me nia) gs cute i 
vods of attitude me aen ete (interviews, que stionnaires, 8© ales, ршде studi? 

by private and gover! nmental investigators The place 0 
ls, industry, government, et 1964-65 and alternate years. yos 

0zto 7 , П ! jon ? 
290 Applied Social Psychology (3) fc u je NI 
mality, person ality adjustment, nature 0 о inion م‎ 
itur eg, сүй? s hor 


The development of pers 
interaction; structure und functioning of groups, group 

т «room m 
opinion and attitude me asurement. Classr suden", p? 


d by pract 1 observations and projects Open on t 

iministration, engineering administration, and other grat на ost! 

grams (Spring day and evening.) M r 

9 s jo 

261 Seminar Inte rnational Communica tion (5) J me suring (196 
problems in mass communication ] wa fare. 

Jogica m 


cation prot rsa, 


psyc 10 


commu! 
nions an 
64 and alternate years 


1 attitudes, princip sles of persuasi on, 


spring evening 
a pn ion 


Dynamics Of *ot ial Char ge | 1) 

e | i e. 

elated to the pr осів! chapé ар o ж 
stion a with indivi Toe vi 


in connect 


Human fact 


262 
( current research and theory 1 
of planned change wi 11 be explored 

c iltural change 


community, and 


(Sprit evening 


)hasized 


0 ē Psychology 331 
Sensitivity Training: Human Relations Laboratory Course (3) Lippitt 

Une tivity learning experience in human relations. The course is built around an 
tati Tuctured group experience with opportunities for individual feedbac k, experimen 
tional’ and practice. The goal of the course is the development of self-insight, situa- 


hou Sensitivity, and diagnostic skills in human relations. Prerequisite: 9 semester 
ы (Fall and spring—evening.) 


Theory and Desi 


sign in Human Relations Training (3) Lippitt 
interested or involved in conducting human relations training. The 
are reviewed, The laboratory approach to human relations training 
in depth. Practice in designing, developing training skills, and evaluation 


ami 4 Prerequisite: Psychology 264 or a human relations laboratory 
Ng experience, (Fall—day.) 


T ; эм 
Theories of Organization (3) 


Schlesinger 
; “Ory and Tesearch in formal or 


p ganizations. Classical, human relations, and informa 

muni cessing theories of organizations. The effects of organizational design on com- 
ication г - - - 

fo - Processes, leadership, decision making, intergroup relations, small group 


i - - - 
м Оп, status hierarchies, productivity, 


i motivation, and morale. Open to graduate 
28 n Psychology and graduate administrative programs. (Spring—4ay.) 

emi А " ‘ d " 
A =й Theories of Personality (3) Caldwell 
lems of the various theories of personality, 


| with emphasis upon theoretical prob 
бу in the field of personality study. ( Fall 


d M | : 
> racticum in Counseling (3-3) Phillips 
Work in оа] instruction in agencies doing counseling. Prerequisite: graduate 
( ic nseling. Admission by permission of the Chairman of the Department. 
283 o4 year—as arranged; summer 1963.) 
Pract; Ель, 
| , acticum in Clinical Psychology (3-3) Nolan 
"quisite. К ‘nstruction in agencies doing clinical psychological work. Pre. 
\ Ment, E ogy 212. Admission by permission of the Chairman of the Depart 
289. $ “demic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) 
emi T 
(3-3) nar: Current Researc 
Teview 
MEW and discuss: 
ing alized fie d sion of Contemporary research and theory in some advanced and 
Meste °" for each Psychological study, by leaders in the field. The specific topic and 
er, ted semester will be announced in advance of the beginning of the se- 
emic year—evening: summer 1963— Psychology 289 (3).) 


Е 
Study nar Perception (3) 
Tren 


a 
ad methodolo evening.) 


h and Theory in Psychology 


(Sprint eu Walk 
tn E ap research and theory in the experimental psychology of perception. 
tinar; p ER 
Thinking and Sychology of Thinking (3) Goodnow 
insight, Problem solvi А ке? 
Qs Creative thi ki Ving. Specific topics include: concept formation, the nature 
he E unking, and originality, (Fall—evening.) 
dail mesara, Drohology (arr. The Stafi 
Mog as arranged; е1, Carried out under supervision of staff member (Aca 
le nar: Conce : 
ir (3 hours), E of Psychology (4-4) Finan and Staff 
hD, candied Poyehologe ^1 (1 hour). An overview and analysis of the concepts and 


. igned | 


ind : as а review and integration of К owledge f« | 
as * pre and integration n cdg r the 
Deni Preparati Paring for the Comprehensive E 


aration " xamination in general psychology 
95 candi tes Жеш study and individual research. Required of all 
; chology., (Acai › year ig.) 
( Thesis (3-3) ) Academic yea: evening е 
Years The Staf 
arranged; summer 1963.) 


truction 


Courses of Ins 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PRC )GRAMS 

University offers the fol 
Engineering ek 
;eneral tudie* 


ar courses announced above the 
available only to students enrolled in the 
Division of the College of € 


In addition to the regul 
lowing courses, which are 
ministration program and the Off-Campus 


145 Principles of Human Relations (3) 


149 Human Relations in Management (3) 


RADIOLOGY * 


Professor W. W. Stanbro ( Chairman) 

Associate Clinical Professor H. J. Kicherer 

Assistant Professor C. F. Murphy an, J T 

Assistant Clinical Professors Charlotte Donlan, Berm 
Brennan, Albert Bauer, Henry Harrell, A. C. Wyman 

Associate S. W. Smith 

Instructor W. J. Nelson 

Clinical Instructors George 


S. R. Bersack, H. L. 


ae Wik 
Tievsky, U. V. Wilcox II, C. M. Weber, Nan Van 


enen, Zeki Erim f 
The $18 

115-16 Алаѓоту ranged) 
Correlation of gross and Roentgen anatomy (Academic year К T 


220 Principles of Radiology 
Lectures and discussions. 


313 Advanced Radiological Diagnosis 
(Fall—as arranged.) "T 


Lectures and discussions. 
P fot * 


(Spring—1 hour a week.) me 


121-22 Clinical Studies full-time рав? 


| to the X-ray Department in rotation on 8 


Students are assigne 


spec ifi per iod. 


emic year 1962-05 


RELIGION * 


Professor J. R. Sizoo 


fine: 
te Professor R. G. 


tees Jones (Acting Chairman) 
& tate Professorial Lecturers C. D. Kean, Damian McElrath 
urers A. p. Seidman, E. W. Seaman 


Llchelor 0 


ters of Arts with a major in Religion (Departmental)—Prerequisite: the Arts and 
quip culum, page 67, including Religion 9, 10, and 59-60 

м Ted: the general requirements, pages 73-77, including a minimum of eighteen 
er hou 1 рар Ё 


T$ in religion beyond first-group courses. 


ligion Ed Arts in the field of Religion.—P. 
Кет 4 University or the equivalent. 

tequired С the general requirements, pages 78-81. 

is; pne (exclusive of the thesis), 
iste, aximum of ni be i 

igio ıine may be in a 

x ^ аз approved by the Department, 

, Uster : TP : - 

Major in Ars in the field of Religious Education, Prerequisite: an undergraduate 

equiva) 6100 at this University or the equivalent; the following specific courses or 

or jj vale 


nt: Education 108; Psychology 1, 22, and 29; Anthropology 1; Speech 1 


rerequisite: an undergraduate major in Re 


Of the twenty-four semester hours of 
at least twelve must be in third group religion 
closely related field outside the Department of 


е: the general requirements, pages 78-81. 
Ps fms (exclusive of the thesis) 
ligion asa ximum of twelve may be in a 
E PProved by the Department. 
Men nr of Ph 
83-90, 


Of the twenty-four semester hours of 
, at least six must be in third group religion 
closely related field outside the Department of 


ilosophy in the field of the History of Religion in the United States.—See 


The FIRST GROUP 
Old T 
A hi od estamen (3) Jones and Staff 
К tad literary approach to the study of the books of the Old Testament with 
ding pere Fation given to the development of religious ideas, institutions, and out- 
10 7 Sonalities, (Fall—day and evening.) 
A Rudy 0 Testament (3) 
oF the literature 


nt idea 
Чы e апд the ы anc 


Jones and Staff 
of the New Testament from the standpoint of occasion, pur- 
1 permanent values. Special emphasis on the approach, the 


: mer 1963 inificance of the Gospels and Epistles. (Spring—day and eve- 
» "isto — 

Fir, a nel Religion (8-3) The Staff 
lig ism, an itive and ancient 


ki Е national religions; Confucianism, Taoism, Buddhism, 
Ous th, “Untoism—their | { 
of the; "Ought | wir historical setting, founders, and development of re- 


and c з i : 
¢ Culture. Second half: Judaism, ( hristianity, and Islam analysis 


n, : 
"mer о tion, and contemporary status. (Academic year—day and eve 
10 The p SECOND GROUP 
The deo 1 Phets, The: т. н 
i, loy » Their Times and Their Message (3) Jones 


"ent of А А 
ту 4 religio Prophetism in the Old Testament 
The Sig us factors in the movement ; 


; cultural, economic, psycholog- 
ol Instruction 


elements of lasting value in the prophetic 


i 
з for the academic year 1962-63 


| 
| 
| 


Courses of Instruction 


34 
teaching. A few of the prophets will be selected for particular study. (Faller 
ning.) 
104 The Life and Thought of Jesus (3) Kean 
ly of the life and teachings of Jesus as they relate to problem, 


A comprehensive stuc 
of life; the significance of the message 9 


belief, standards of value, and patterns 


for our own times. (Spring—evening.) 
T " Р á ones 
105 The Life and Thought of Paul (3) k. first 
is of early Christianity, the Roman world of the life 


Greek and Hebrew backgroun¢ 
century, religious and social conc 
Paul's teaching an« 
stles in the New Testament. 


litions affecting the spread of Christianity, ith, th? 
and journeys of Paul, | presentation of the Christian 18" 
(Fall—day.) 


place of the Pauline epi 


МС, 
D - : tivity 
The nature of religious truth and experience; the existence, character, and a life; 
God; the predicament of modern man; the problem of evil and suffering; е (Not of 
science and religion; the meaning of worship; religious views of history. 


fered 1963-64.) 
Joss 


lern Society | 3) : comm 
the Christian life as dev Christian to зт 


едь гі 
juct; the application o da 


121 Problems of Western Religious Thought (3) 


122 Christian Ethics and Moc 


The nature and principles of eloped by the 


f the Christian stan 


nity; problems of personal conc 
ily, social, and economic institutions. (Summer 1963.) m 
۱ یا پخ ر‎ : E an 
131 History of Christianity to the Reformation (5) McElrath pri фе 
| of Christianity, the development of Christian Reforms” 


The rise and expansior 
evolution of church organization aní 


dissent. (Fall—day.) 13! 
McElrath and би 
rela 


132 History of Modern Christianity | 3) "Es Ў. 
Catholic revivals and 


The origin and development of Protestantism; the Roman 
of the Eastern churches; doctrines, worship, expansion, church ant 
tion to modern thought and life. (Spring day.) Seams" 


{ worship, the Renaissance and P 


135 History of Judaism to the Talmud (3) 
A study of the history and religious thought of the Jewish 


revolt to the compilation of the Talmud. (Fall—day.) 
136 History of Medieval and Modern Judaism (3) . from the sp 
A study of the history and religious thought of the Jewish people 
tion of the Talmud to the present. (Spring—day.) | 
sill’ 


141-42 Religious Education (3 3) 
Principles and practices of religious education in the home, С an dmini* 
basic educational procedures and special techniques; organization 
of religious education. (Not offered 1963-64.) The e 
172 Religion in American Culture (3) he һегиз#© iege? 
Growth of religious bodies and institutions in Ameri an cem educatio c ар 7 
ligious freedom and diversity, religion and literature, revivalism religion. ( 
and religious thought, divisions and cooperative movements іл 
day.) 
THIRD GROUP jor 
of 
£ ee ia УЗ = E 
209-10 Seminar in Biblic al Literature (3-9) E criticis: 
blems of Biblical literary and histori joré 


Study of the main pro 
fered 1963-64.) 


211-12 Seminar in Biblical Thought (3-9) 4 its relati 
n of history and reality aig.) 


Study of the Biblical interpretatic 


beliefs about God, man, and the world. year” 


( Academic 


Religion pie 335 


231-39 Seminar in Early and Medieval Christianity (3-3) Jones and Staff 


n advanced study of the development of Christian thought from primitive beginnings 
to the Reformation (Not offered 1963-64. ) 


3-34 Seminar in Modern Religious Thought (3-3) The Staff 


Nalysis of developments in western religious thought from the 16th century to the 
Present. (Academic year—evening.) 


1-42 Seminar in R« ligious Education (3-3) 


vanced course dealing with some of the major problems in the practice of religious 
1 Ucation, (Not offered 1963-64.) 


eminar in American Re ligious History to 1830 (3) he Staff 


ny of religious thought and life during the colonial and early national period 
273 all—as arranged.) 
minar in American Religious History since 1830 (3) : 
off lysis of modern and contemporary trends in American religious thought. (Not 
егей 1963-64.) 


sand Research (3-3) The Staff 
special problems in the history of religion. (Academic year—as 


Bed; summer 1963.) | 
| 953 Thesis (3 3) The Staff | 
Acad 


i | 
*mic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) | 


RELA TED COURSES IN OT HER DEPARTMENTS 
Аң 115, Chr 


istian Iconography (3) 


nguages and Literatures 11-12, First-year Greek (3-3) 


qu ical La 

1 

азо ы o 9 
Clase: al Languages and Literatures 13-14, Second-year Greek (3—3) 


1 , › › 
Чам; 1 anguages and Literatures 21-22, First-year Classic al Hebrew (3-3) 
са ' | | 
(8.9) ^^Euages and Literatures 23-24, Second-year Classical Hebreu 


Ro 
MANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES * 


юе; 
sors A, : : 
еу Т, Deibert (Emeritus), G. E. McSpadden, L. A. Vignéras, Raíaet 
90014 
le P, | 
e fessors J.W. Robb, W, G. Clubb (Chairman). C. Y. Meade, G. E. 
1 tant Pro 
LM irr J. L. Metivier. Jr., Carlos Lozano, J. A. Frey, Fred Abrams 
Bo a Neyman, G. P. Huvé, Eulogia I lansa, R. M. Riggs 
^ Coney “ops Supervisor R. T. Tyser j | 
! , 
Roman ¢ [erally conducted in the language concerned. For General Courses ] 
Mg n angui . 


French, Italian, Portuguese, Spanish) see " 
, 


wi , ' . 

th erature, od we in (1) French Language and Literature, (2) Spanish 

Ew * Arts 1 Lett ) Spanish Language and Literature (Field-of-Study) —Pre 
ers c 


urriculum, page 67 
of 1 å ‚ page 6; 
struction is for th 


© academic year 1962-63 


the general requirements, pages ! ) 
senior year 


» examined includes the political, 


the writers а 
Majors in Romance 
y required for gradt 
led to 


е ‚ 
Required 
amination at the end of 
ле student 
» literature 
anguage із т 
тъл Г 
1 knowledge s 
ı proseminar in each of the 
for the major nation 
of Arts in field 


3) Span sh I 


the 


nd their works 


genera 


» major fields inter 


exam 


rench La 


anguage and Lit 


guag 


the 


terature, and 
r of Arts in the appropriate 
lequired: the general requirements, pages 78-81 
must include a thesis, tor which six hours of credit 
program is arranged in consultation w th the student’s major 
Master of Arts in the field of Linguistics (an 


ges ала Literatures ¢ 


Lang 


de partments of Germanii 


Courses of Instruction 


The coordinated hel 


Pre 
Languages a 
luate work 
issist the student ir 


rature 


field from this University, or t! 


ire allotted 


interdepartmental d 
ind Romance Langu 


preferably wit 


и 


' on the major er 


the grade "pass 
ld of knowledge upon whic 
social, and « ultural baí kgrounds : 
ficiency in the spoken and write 
re strongly a |vised to study Lati» 
nt provides 


The Departme 
ı his prepar 


and Literature, 

Prerequisite: 

he equivalent. 
required W 


hours of 
ainder 0 


The rem 


thirty 


The 


adviser 

by the 
ages am и, 
French, (? 
lidacY x 


legree offered 


h a major in 


tures/ Prerequisite: а Bachelor of Arts degree, |} 
man, » Spanish at this University, or 1! equiv lent, ind the approval of can 
the Committee on Linguistic Study tet 
> ^ Р mes 
Required: the general requirem ntes. pages 78-81, includ a thesis and 24 part 
e E e ( 
consultation with the chairman of Study: 


l.group courses selecte 1 ir 


hours of 


| approved by the Commit 


tee on Lingu! 


1087; 


ment directing the Master's program and 

The candi late's program will normally be selected from courses Im Anthropo 8 

sh. French, German, Mathematics, Psychol 1 Spanish listed on pages 284- v 
preret 


See pages 83-90 


with teaching fields 
69 


f Phil sophy 

Arts in Education 
| 

ilum 


Doctor 
Bachelor of 
Educatior urr 

the Freni h option or the 
yn Catalogue 


e page 


Required 
in the School of Educati« 


FRENCH 
FIRST GROI 

] 2 First-year French (3 3 

A year ci redit is not given for the 
b Pronunciation, conversation, 
ern Frer ch Aural training, oral 
Workshop fee, $6 a semester (First half 

mer 1963 half: fall and spring day 
3.4 Second-year French* (3-3) 
credit is not given f 


urse: ‹ 


prose 
Second 


A year course or the first I 


Conversation 


grammar, 
French civilization. Aural training, ora 
Workshop fee, $6 a semester Prerequisite 
French. (First half: fall and spring day 
fall—day ; {ау and evening; 


9-10 Freni h Conversation and Com posi 


Prerequisite French 4 or the equivalent 
year 


spring 
поп 


day and evening; summer 1963.) 


for Nonmajor Stu 


іеті‹ 
|р 

19 French Readings 

or graduate students 

th specific permission 0 

(Fall and spring—evening ; 


Primarily f preparing 
admitted only wi 
vate students 

1-52 Survey ol Freni Al 

The social, artistic and 

‚ a 
tations, and informal ‹ 


uterature апа 


cultural background 


ings, reci liscussions* 


* French 3-4 is required, and French 51-52 is 


courses 


Span sh option an 


p 


first half until the 
grammar, 
practice in 

fall and spring- 
and evening, 


alf until the second balf trode рор 


composition, reading in mo 
1 practice in 


French 1 


und evening; 
summer 1963.) 

and permissio 
lents (3) 
for re ading 


( the instructor. 


1 Civili 


recommer 


in French and in Spanish.— 


al cour шей 


i the profession 


The Suf 

lete 

set ond ha 18 comp mod 
reading shop 


composit 


‚ sumi 


lern French р 
electronic a ^ 
9 or two Ye К 
summer 

aul 


» 2 
2} 


i f. 
n of the instruct? 


examinations., ft 
No academic b 
jv! 
summer 1963.) мейн 
n® (3-3) 
ization ( 3) a n 
1 of Fren h civilization д sn 
(Academic year—@ an г r 
as prerequisite to 9 


ded 


Romance Languages and Literatures 


SECOND GROUP* 


109.. s | 
10 Advanced French Conversation and ( omposition (3-3) 
"orma]]y diction will rece 
Spring semester. 
Structor, 


11 | 
9-20 French Literature of the 16th Century (3-3) Metivier 


г 
980, poetry, drama, and ше 


Vignéras 
ive greater emphasis in the fall semester and style in the 


Prerequisite: French 10 or the equivalent and permission of the in- 
(Academic year—day.) 


Ma moirs of the French Renaissance; Rabelais, Montaigne, і 
then: La Pléiade, etc. Class analysis of texts, collateral] reading. (1963-64 and 
at 


* years: academic year -evening.) 


21 
fice French Literature of the 17th Century (3-3) Clubb 
anal o philosophy, criticism, memoirs, letters, eloquence, drama, fiction, poetry. Class 
123. Ysis of texts; collateral readings. (1964-65 and alternate years.) 
эм French Literature of the 18th Century (3-3) 
a Ty, philosophy, criticism, letters, drama, fiction, poetry, the "salons", the idea of 


the idea of science, 


е Class analysis of texts, collateral reading, lectures оп 
and history. 


iteraty ‚ 
e te (1963-64 and alternate years: academic year—day.) 


| 5-96 


Roman Ch Literature 0f the 19th Century (3-3) Frey | 
Collateral а and realism: fiction, poetry, drama, criticism. Class analysis of texts, | 
28 reading, lectures on literature and history. (1964-65 and alternate years.) 
~ French ү; P з 
| Fiction rench Literature of the 20th Century (3-3) Clubb 
| кле, drama, criticism. Class analysis of texts, collateral reading, lectures 
| 29 30 c * and history, (1963-64 and alternate years: academic year—day.) 
| 0U Conte , í 
Быел) трогагу French Lite rature (3—9 ! Clubb 
ent, EM and surrealism in the novel, poetry, and drama from 1938 to the pres 
199. жу) p es, discussions, and reports, (Summer 1963—French 130 (3).) 
rosemi + 39 , . 
! (3-3) seminar ; Readings for the Major in French Lit rature Frey 
nferen 
Ces " - 
and group discussions. (Academic year—as arranged.) 
THIRD GROUP 
% р 


0c 


to. COP 
Int ral Seminar (3) “Inh} 
Rome “tion to th 1 Glubb 
„ Mance angua © doctoral program. Methods of research and presentation in the 
4) b &es and literatures. (Not offered 1963-64.) 
‚Чор 
Lit Y and ) : " 
ape Criticism fethods of Literary Analysis and Criticism (3) 
i 1 i : | 
еру lo Selected - Aristotle to the New Critics. Methods to be demonstrated and 
хх r " 7 
% A ation de texte iin v French literature Emphasis on technique known as 
por Not offered 1963-64.) 
rob}, ; 
(р, ems o P n 
a rc " ? . a ” 
1А ll day ) / onunciation and Intonation (3) Vignéras 
Hisin. | 
Stug ical F rench Gram ) Я 
LN Vue nology morph теғ (5) Vignéras 1 
y, ) " i i H 
ade i tar Latin, retin” ind syntax of Old French, includi: g its development П 
шш, ( ench literatu ^R exercises based on texts. Pr requisite: a second group 4 
«pei А ге, Romance 279 Introd ; R » JUN oF { 
ta, ing eneral кен tuction to Komance Philology and Lin- 1 
М ау.) ance Courses, and ап elementary knowledge of Latin. Mes p 
Pun, ich 34 i. ie 
uirec Н 
Wired and French 51 ls d I 


prerequisite to a sccond-group 


nstruction pe 


Courses of 1 


213 -] t Old Freni h (3 3) Vignére 
rench literature to the end of the Middle Ages. Prerequisite: a secon? 
instructor. (Academie 


Survey of F 
group course in French literature and the permission of the 


vear—day.) 


224 Seminar: The Age of Rabelais 


(3) Re 
] the conteurs. 


Humanism and the Reformation in French letters. Rabelais aní 

search projects, papers, reports. (1963-64 and alternate years: fall—day:) 

225 Seminar: The Age of Montaigne ! 3 he Re 
nt of his thought. The literature of t : 


Montaigne: the man and the developme 
] alternate 


ligious Wars. Research projects, papers, reports. (1963-64 anc 


day.) 
lon to Malherbe (3) Р. = 
e сй. 


French Renaissance. (1 
reports. 


spring 
926 Seminar: Fre nch Poetry from Vil 

Theories and the practice of the art of poetry in the 

tion of a poetic language a! 1 the development of genres 
65 and alternate years: fall.) "m 
е п Europe (3) 


is in Western Europe from 
Readings, papers, an 


Papers, 


Dante t0 Cal 


997 Seminar: The Renaissan 
1 discussion 


The sources and nature of literary tren 
French literature 

fall.) 
Clubb 


and their relationship to 
(1964-65 and alternate years: 


231-32 Theater in the 17th Century | 1i—3) г 80 

A survey of the development of theatrical arts and the drama. Research parr ernst? 

reports. Prerequisite: French 121-22 or the equivalent. (1964-65 an 

vears: academic year.) 

ar: 17th Century Literary Doc trines (3) ;onshiP yf 

ı and formation of literary doctrines and theories and their relatio 

prose, poetry, and drama of the 17th century. Readings, discussions, an b 

Club 


(Offered 1964-65.) 


of the 17th Century (3) 


234 Nondramatic Literature 
authority expressed 


revolt against 
(Fall—day.) 


18th Century (9) E quence’ 4 
of 18th century France. English іп (Обете! 
its later influences 


in literature. 


Rationalism and the 
texts and collateral readings. 


940 The Sentimental Current in the 
] drama 
of sentimentality and 


Sentimentality in the novel ar 
French authors. The meaning 


1964-65.) 
, лсун 


941 The Rationalistic Current in the 18th Century (3) Я 
Diderot, and the 


Bayle, Fontenelle, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, to 
f their age; an аввевашеп | 1964-65») 


1s philosophers, dramatists, and critics 0 
1 Europe. 


tions to the intellectual evol 

ү : ; [ / o >? 

42 Seminar: the Fre nch Novel in the 18th Century (3) 2 
from La Princesse de Clàves to 


nt of the novel in France 
and techniques. Offered 1965-06.) 


ution of France an 


Developme 
lution; themes 


943 Voltaire and Rousseau | ) 
( their age 


tatives ar d critics o 


ıd Rousseau as represent 
244 Seminar Diderot and the Епсү‹ lopedia (3) i criticis 
Diderot's contribution to 18th century novel, drama, and aesthet е 

»diment of 18th century thinking. (Spring vost 
250 Romanticism in France (3) .. Jove the Nae re 

s » © 

romanticism in France: romani eflected p rose 
sensationalism, giosity er realism 


Voltaire at 


clopedia is emb 


The theory and practice of 
myth, exoticism, local color, 
and poetry. Romantic criticism 


and reli 
of prose The preparatior 


1965-66.) 


Romance Languages and Literatures 339 
i taia moa : м re эй. سمي‎ ise 


25] Realism and Naturalism (3) Frey 
Tose style in the French novel from Balzac to Zola; the influence of history, science, 
Philosophy. and art on the literary doctrines of realism and naturalism; realistic cur- 


Tents with romanticism; the minor realists and naturalists; realism in poetry and in 
the theatre. — (Offered 1965-66.) 


2 Seminar : Flaubert (3) Frey 
;-UIng and analysis of the works of Flaubert from Mémoirs d'un fou to Bouvard et 


,cuchet, plus selected correspondence. Romantic elements in the works of Flaubert: 


ubert and the impersonality of the writer, the doctrine of art for art, Bovarysme, 
* indirect libre. 


253 Contemporary criticism of Flaubert. (Offered 1964-65.) 
io minar: Symbolism in Poetry (3) Clubb 
Origin and nature of symbolism from Baudelaire to Valéry. Class analysis of texts 
reports, Prerequisite: French 127-28 or the equivalent. (Offered 1964-65.) 
p Minar: Victor Hugo (3) Frey 
ugo and the development of the romantic ideal in prose and poetry; Hugo and ro- 
ae theater and criticism. Analysis, classification, and criticism of romantic themes 


Ж me in the works of Hugo; contemporary Hugo criticism. (Offered 
5 ; t 4 
seminar Stendhal and Le Beylisme (3) Clubb 


qi dhal's novels and autobiographical works. Stendhal and his public. Readings, 
299 . lons, and papers. (Offered 1965-66.) 


(hed Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


1C year—as arranged.) 


1 FIRST GROUP 
2 Fi 
A year Year Spanish (3-3) The Staff 


co : it i i | | 
Po! оше; credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
fm 806 ners, Pronunciation, 


nish conversation, grammar, composition, reading of mod- 
tory f Prose, Aural training, oral practice in electronic language laboratory. 
Mer ү ее, $6 а semester, (First half: 


Se fall and spring—day and evening; sum- 
$ cond half: fal] and spring—day and evening; summer 1963.) 
A *cond. n 


Year Ever Spanish* (3-3) The Staff 
озера : credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
Lanic civilian ar, composition, reading of modern Spanish prose, introduction to 

Tatory fe lon. Aural training, oral practice in electronic language laboratory. 
у: 3 (First ‚етеме. Prerequisite: Spanish 1-2 or two years of high school 
9 * fall “he half: fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1963. Second 

10 S , » Spring— day and evening; summer 1963.) 


Менми Conversation and Composition (3-3) The Staff 
4 EM Year—day ant 4 or the equivalent and permission of the instructor. (Aca- 


evening; summer 1963.) 


My for gradoni 77 Vonmajor Students (3) The Staff 
led » uate students pr aring fo d inations. Und dantes 
4 "e student? with epecife preparing for reading examinations. ndergradua 


5 permission of the instructor. No academic credit for grad- 
е hry (Fall and spring—evening.) 
ыд, 1 . cde i . ; 
ing, Cial, а / Spanish Literature and Civilization* (3-3) Supervía 


: Isti 
Year. reitations, e cultura] background of Spanish civilization. Lectures, read- 
CE "thing: 19646 Formal discussion (1963-64 and alternate years: academic 
à and alternate years: ac 


h i ademic year—day.) 
а Spa "ц i Р 1 
: Tequired, and Spanish 51-5 


s 
2 is recommended, as prerequisite to all second-group 


Courses of Instruction 


40 
SECOND GROUP* 
109-10 {dvanced Spanis sh Conversation an d Composition (3-3) Mazzeo 
the fall semester and style in t 


Normally diction wi ill receive greater emphasis in 
spring semester Prerequisite: Span sh 10 or the equivalent anc 


structor. (Academic year—day.) 
; Анаа 


121-22 Spanish 1 iterature of the Golden Age (3— 
the classic drama, the ball ad, lyric poetry, жей 096 


Lor е de Vega, Calderón; 
analysis of texts, c: llateral literature and history. 
snd alternate years: academic year day.) 
; McSpaddet 
he 


] pe rmission © 


reading, lectures on 


123-24 Cervantes Don Qu jote ) 


а: the Quije ip to other 


1 alternate years. 
Ma22 


не ar n its relations! 


(1964-65 an« 


Life and works of Cerva 
Golden Age. Lectures, discussions, and rep: 


125-26 Modern Spanish Literature (9—9) [later 
7 Р i ; 0 
Prose and poetry of the 18th and 19th centuries Class analysis of texts © cadem 
eading, lectures on literature and history 1964-65 and alternate years: 
year y.) А 
„гү! 
97 90 * Super" 
27-25 Contemp rary Spanish Literature RES "ing, I Је 
« ding: 
century. Class analysis of texts, collateral a "day. 


Prose and poetry of the 20th 
ac -ademic уе 


tures on literature an 1 history ( 1963-64 and alternate years: 
oo 


129 The Romantic Drama in Spain (3) i 
i the Spanish Romantic 


Class analysis E texts . collateral reading, а! d lectures on 


(Summer 1964 and alternate summers. ) 
151-52 The Spanish-American Novel (3-3) mU 
the novel in Spanish America. Lectures, collateral reat 
(1965-66 and every third year.) Robb 
100 T 
erature LO 1 oU ro} rt o 
1 to the latter Pi ports 


from the color al period 
class analysis of 


19th century К 
works (1963-64 and eve hird year: academic year evening.) Robh 
157-58 Spanish-Am« ın Literature since 160 1-3) sod шо) 
" 4 „1100. n 
-ontemporary pe 1964-65 ы 


8 
The literature of Spanish America from 1880 to the ‹ 
and class analysis ( important works 


collateral reading, reports, 
1963—Spanish 158 (3 


Maior in S panis! 


Development of 
analysis of texts 


ral reading, reports, and 


every third year; 


197 j Prose 17 Re ad nes jor thu . 
^43 [^n 
Literature س‎ : í Academic ye? 
Required of all majors Conferences and group discussions. d 
гга! „і an? 
1 ranged } br 
ature ` 
199-200 Proseminar Readings for the Major in Spanish Lite гай P 
(3-53) (Ас „адетїс уе? 
Required of all majors. Cor ferences and group discussions. 


arrang 


THIRD GROUP The 


hodolo£Y int 


1 


201 Dor toral Seminar (3 
study and met 


Introduction to the doctor al program, а‹ lv anc ed 

languages and literatures Not offered 1963- 64 ) inert 
202 Explicación de textos у) ur erica "i La 

Jt s | Spanish ARS” (1 

An analytical introduction to the stu ly of Spanish » 1 assage*- ` 

n a method will be demonstrate | and practice | on selecte p 0) 

alternate years.) all ї 

0 
as prerequisite 


* Spanish 3-4 is require and 
purses in Spans 


| ja 


Romance Languages and Literatures 341 


212 Historical Spanish Grammar (3) 


Udy of phonology, morphology, syntax, anc 
к АЫ 


McSpadden 
1 lexicology of Old Spanish, including its 
ent from Vulgar Latin. Practical exercises based on texts. Prerequisite: a 
Pree soup course in Spanish literature, Romance 279 Introduction to Romance 
ology and Linguistics (see General Romance Courses), and an elementary knowl- 

„ it of Latin. ^ (Offered 1965-66.) 


"14 Old Spanish (3) McSpadden 
Amature and language: El poema de Mio Cid, El Conde, Lucanor, El Libro de Buen 
Introd ete. Prerequisite: a second group course in Spanish literature, Romance 279 
uction to Romance Philology and Linguistics (see General Romance Courses), i 
an elementary knowledge of Latin. (Offered 1964—65.) 
Seminar: Works of Cervantes (3) McSpadden 
(О ет» of composition, interpretation, criticism, literary history, and aesthetics. 
red 1964-65, ) 


A panish Mystics (3) 
Ры "Чу of Spanish my 


ay Lu; ysticism with particular attention to the poetry of Ramon Lull, 
196465) de León, Santa Teresa, San Juan de la Cruz, and other mystics. (Offered | 
Se 1 , 4 | 
| À саге: Drama of the Golden Age (3) Abrams | 
of ren, 9f the Spanish theater from its І 


beginnings to Calderén Reading and analysis 
(Of red tative works of Lope, Tirso, Alarcén, Calderón, and the pre-Lopistas. 
.) 


24 s 
emi я o >” ^ a 
A study at the Renaissance in Spain (3) Abrams 
its im" the thought and literary currents that led to the Spanish Renaissance and 
55 opment, (Spring—4day.) 
*minar. у... a : ' і А 
А Study Ma Ly ric Poetry of the Golden Age (3) Supervia 
| 26 : the Principal lyric poets from Garcilaso. (Fall—day.) 
emi : Din 
ar: Picaresque Novel (3) Abrams 
| е Picaresqu Pew] | 
„ hs, Readi © genre in Spain: origin and development and most recent manifesta- 
227 Semi ng and commentary on texts, (Offered 1965-66.) 
ү, ө 
Origins na Lope de Rueda (3) Abrams 
| гей, an "rr panish popular theater, Influence of Plautus and the Italian theater 
се of Rueda чеда. Роршаг language in the pasos and comedies of Rueda. Influ 
| Se 9n Cervantes Explication of texts. (Fall—day.) 


- Titers oj the 18th Century (3) 
liters 268 an : C ' 
‘etary analysis of Principal authors an« 


m 
Cd (Offered 1965-66.) 
r: W 7 
ldeo К? W orks of Galdós (3) 


y Mazzeo 
1 works; relationships with subsequent 


Supervia 


and iati ^ “ 
| on * Second half tie analysis; relationship of his works to the literary movements 
2 ming $ of the 19th century, (Offered 1964-65.) 
p 1] . . 
dum а curse Romanticism (3) Mazzeo 
4 Eins and develop, Principal works and authors. Collateral readings. Problems 
emi ents, (Spring—day.) 
Å una ar: LM 
| inpoi? of ie parish Novel ој the 19th Century (3) Mazzeo 
3) ant Works. & Spanish novelists of the 19th century. Reading and analysis of | 
a Seming " (Offered 1964. 65 ) 1 
r: Ip | 
% "Жог 1 * 
Rental? of the ame! U namuno and Ortega y Gasset (3) Supervia 4 
de $, +y Offered 1965 ae and Ortega y Gasset: reading of texts and com 
| Ашык таг: Spani , 
nis, ite , “а , 
| (Ofer all theres Lit rature since the Civil War (3) Supervia 
.) “rents in Spain since the Civil War: drama, prose, poetry 


Courses of Instruction 
0 of Instru E 


Robb 


953 Seminar: Modernismo | 3 d 

A study of the genesis and development of Modernismo in Hispanic America 8? 
Spain with special attention to Spain. (Spring—day.) 

961 Seminar: Spanish-American Essayists (3) Robb 
The Spanish-American essay as an artistic form, studied in selected modern essayist 
such as Rodó, Ricardo Rojas, Vasconcelos, Arciniegas. (Fall—day.) 

262 Seminar: Contemporary Spanish-American Poetry (3) m 
Studies of aesthetic principles and poetic movements. Emphasis on Huidobro, Nero 
and others. (Spring—day.) 

Robb 


263 Seminar: Contemporary Spanish-American Novelists (3) a 
Selected contemporary novelists such as Gallegos, Barrios, M. Rojas, J. R. Ro 
Carlos Fuentes, Alejo Carpentier (Offered 1964-65.) 
Robb 


American Short Story (3) 4 оће? 


264 Seminar: Contemporary Spanish- 
L. Borges, J. J. Arreola, ап 


Twentieth Century Cuentistas from Quiroga to J. 
(Offered 1964-65.) R pb 
" ۰ , 0 
266 Seminar: Alfonso Reyes (3) ‚_ Wis vario 
Alfonso Reyes the essayist-artist, poet, and complete humanist as studied in his 
prose and poetic works. (Offered 1965-66.) 
The Sof 


> 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
(Academic year—as arranged.) 


GENERAL COURSES IN ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


AND LITERATURES 
: addet 

270 Experimental Phonetics (3) Мер , 
the physiological an вее Ro 


their application ay.) 


History; problems and methods of analysis in 
(Spring 


branches of phonetics and intonation, their relationships, 
mance languages, and oral aspects of the Romance literatures. ) 
272 Comparative Romance Languages and Literatures 1 (Italian) "1 other Re 


heim 
Intensive study of Italian grammar with reference to French, Spani®™ 


mance languages. (1964-65 and alternate years.) 


es and Literatures И ( С i 

f Philosophy. The Italian lane $ the 
s, exercises, and ди inf ot 

Lite 


Jubb 
Italian) (3) а jit 


219 
For candidates for the degree of Doctor o 
erature from Dante to Goldoni. Lectures, discussions, 

Romance 272 Comparative Romance Languages an ah 


273 Comparative Romance Languag 


requisite : 
equivalent. (1964-65 and alternate years.) y 
215-16 Comparative Romance Languages and Literatures 11-1 
(Portuguese) | 3-3) discussio? 
For candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy Lectures, " 
cises, and readings. (Academic year—day.) | 0 
77 7 , a ا‎ A 
271-18 Comparative Romance Languages and Literatures } P 
(Portuguese) (3-3) nd 
& By Portuguese , 


e of Doctor of Philosophy. 
20th century (Offered 1964-65.) wi 
979 Introduction to Romance Philology and Linguistics (3) guss and 1 


29 [ the 
Study of principles found in the development of the Romance dents 1? 
stu 1 
of analysis at the present time. A general course for gradus en т oe 
ce nigh 212 


of the Romance languages and literatures. Prerequisite: an d 


Latin. This course is normally followed by French 212 or ЭР 
1965-66.) 


For candidates for the degre 
literatures from Camóes to the 


Romance Languages and Literatures 343 
00 NN m Z 


280 Introduction to Romance Stylistics (3) Frey 


pecial emphasis will be placed on examples from French and Spanish literature. 
(Offered 1964-65. ) 


283 Problems of Teaching Romance Languages and Literatures McSpadden 
in College (3) 
Or candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Principles and problems of 


arming and teaching the language and literature. Apprenticeship in college classes 
and the language laboratory (Offered 1964—65.) 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES* 


| Associate Profe 


, ssor Mildred Shott (Chairman) 
‘S0ciates ү. I 


t. Throckmorton, Ruth Tyler 


| 
| 
Associat à | 
Пеш E Arts (Two-year vocational curriculum in Secretarial Studies).—For cur- 
- pages 72-73 
| шы 2-73. 
Clate in Sa ; -r ‚ n ` . А ` 
for сор. Secretarial Administration.—See the College of General Studies Catalogue 
Piete details, 
ite chelor b 
| Methe Ed Arts in Education with a tea hing field in Business Education.—Prerequi- 
| убег "Y curriculum, page 69, 
| 00l of Educati ym Education option and the professional courses listed in the 
| “ation Catalogue 
1 Ele gue. 
Menta 
Fundam. 2, Typewriting (3) Shott and Staff 
men r Q vs и on é E H 
tabulati tal techniques of typewriting, basic styles of business letters, introduction to 
SDr ti » and ; - 7 y i 
| "Ing—evenit Wreparation of general office forms. Laboratory fee, $7. (Fall and 
ГА 
*rmedi m 
late T^ ny. o 2 
| The busi е Ty pe writing (3) Shott and Staff 
fo Mess lett 
* тз, Stencil c er and its arrangement, advanced tabulation, manuscript typing, office 
(valent; abil ® and legal documents. Prerequisite: Secretarial Studies 1 or the 
| ening: У to уро accurately at 30 words а minute. Laboratory fee, $7. 
1 El » Spring—day and evening.) 
“leme : Б 
Амы чагу S T е i 
tion ady of the horthand and Transcription (3) Shott and Stafi 
(Fall linimum , ciples of Gregg shorthand correlated with dictation and transcrip- 
19 Y and Y speed of 60 words a minute attained. Laboratory fee, $3. 
ig.) 
Mediate $ 
e Sh ё T . 
and .” Of the pri orthand and Transcription (3) Shott and Stafi 
Atta; Pecia]i nciples of Gregg shorthand D and trs tion ral 
! tained zed business subject M and ictalion Tas | PT tion on general 
tion ap 7, PTerequia; . jects, inimum dictation speed of 80 words a minute 
a uisi T “ - 
l5 t 60 Words te Secretarial Studies 11 or the equivalent; ability to take dicta I 
3 4 з a minute, [al c : 1 
балсы $ * Laboratory fee, $5. (Spring—day and evening.) 1 
Dictation E horthand, Typewriting and Transi ription (3) Shott 4 
Mscrintion’ 4 g, 1n 10 : t | 
Y R or a 100 Words core involving vocabularies in specific businesses. Minimum 
| Se ivalent s attained in dictation. Prerequisite: Secretarial Studies 1 
LT oratory fee, $5 (Fall—day.) 


of 
Instruction is 


for the ac ademic year 1962-4 


Courses of Instruction — 


344 

, , y an -x v я в Shott 
16 Secretarial Shorthand, Typewriting, and Transcription (3) Shot 
Dictation and transcription involving vocabularies used in the legal and medical P. 
fessions. Minimum dictation speed of 120 words a minute attained. Prerequisl" 

Secretarial Studies 15 or the equivalent Laboratory fee, $5. (Spring- day.) 
^ | ' hott 
51 Business Correspondence (3) Sho 
busines 


of effective communication with reference to 
business literature. 


Development of the technique 
fall—4ay.) 


letters and forms. Survey and analysis of current 


(1963-6 


and alternate years: fall—evening; 1964-65 and alternate years: 
e è Я i É Ghott 
54 Secretarial Practice (3) э 
A thorough study of sé cretarial problems and procedures Practice in the u% > reli 
retarial equipment and supplies. The study of sec retarial personality an office 
tionships (Spring day.) 
y| ү Y y; y ч СҮ 7 күчү үу TURES” 
SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE: 
Associate Professor Helen Yakobson ( Chairman) 
Assistant Professors G. A. Olkhovsky, Vadim Medish 
Lecturers Kiril Jaszenko, M. I. Filipovit h-Nikatch, V ictoria Sandor yl 
, í эу: = Arts 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Russian (Departmental) — Prerequisite: е 9 
Letters curriculum, page 67 g 9 
ter rriculum, p: 1 ger . Tanguas® e 
Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 73-77, Slavic u to be * 
92 or 93-94, 179-80, and 161-62 or History 145-46, and eighteen semester 10 
lected from second group courses in Russian an printe” 
proficiency in spoken pensi? 


reasonable p 


лега! compre well € 


Russian majors are expected to have a 

Russian, a firm grasp of the fundamentals of Russian gt immar, а gen Я r 

of Russian culture and history, and a general knowledge of Russian literato в ж = 

some first-hand acquaintance with writings of major Russian writers. bc waive - 

already proficient in Russian, may upon passing an appropriate examinati ] p» 

or all of the first-group language courses, as wt ll as up to six hours 9 seco 

guage courses. -— d 
Arts in Education with a major tea hing field in Russian. T. 


school 0 


of 
ed in the ~ 


curriculum, page 69 


d: the Russian option ar 


d the prof ssjional courses list 


FIRST GROUP 4st 

son l 

1-9 First-year Russian (3-3) TU con 
A vear course: credit is not given for the first half until the p wi grado е in 
and pronunciallé ora Ж? god 


A beginners’ course in tungar entals of grammar 
Listening comp 


ing, oral drill, and written practice 
electronic language workshop. Workshop fee, $6 a semester. | oring 
spring—day and evening; summer 1963. Second half: fall and SF E. 
ning; summer 1963.) Y ково? "T 
3—4 Second-year Russian (3 3) у „а hà js Comey g0 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until u R о јав or е. " 
Study of special problems © fee, oem 


review of grammar 
reports on assigned tof 


und evening; spring—* 


Workshop 1 half: 


Se one 


Systemat 
syntax. Oral and written 
(First kalj fall—day 


day and evening.) 


ICS. 


evening. 


spring 
* The Staff of Instruction i5 for the academic year 1962-63 


hension ал, ‘ 
мд ( hal and af 
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?-10 Russian Conversation (3-3) The Staff 
stening comprehension and oral practice. Prerequisite: Russian 3-4 or permission 
of the instructor. Workshop fee, $6 a semester. (Academic year—evening.) 
й Beginning Russian for Reading Examination Candidates (0) The Staff 
^ graduate students with little or no knowledge of Russian who intend to use the 
“guage as a research tool No academic credit luition fee, $108 Fall—eve 
ning, ) 


9 Russian Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) The Staff 
ad arily for gradu 
mitted with perm 
Terequisite : Russi 


ate students preparing for reading examinations Undergraduates 
ission of the instructor. No academic credit for graduate students 
an 4 or 47 or the equivalent. ( 5pring—evening. ) 


9]. 9: 
2 Introduction to Russian Literature (3-3) 
sury 


litera *y of Russian literature, in translation, from the earliest periods through the 
discu , Masterpieces of the 19th and early 20th centuries, Lecture, recitation, and 
ssion, (Academic year—day.) 


9 
3 Introduction to Slavic 


(non-Russian ) Filipovitch-Nikatch 
“erature (3 3) 
Sury . Ae : i 
ey of non-Russian Slavic literatures, in translation, from the early periods to the 
sion, ` with emphasis on the contemporary scene. Lecture, recitation, and discus 
cademic year evening.) 
SECOND GROUP 
101. 


Modern Russian (3-3 


2 : 
Re Readings in Yakobson and Staff 


Presentati . i А 
9f ¢ ative re dings in the social sciences and Soviet periodical literature; study 


alternate A. itical terminology, abbreviations, and Soviet idiom (1963-64 and 
34 T5: academic year evening.) 


Scient; ; 
Readin fic Russian (3-3) 
and Pad In the Major fields of 
% егпа!е years, ) 
010 Advanced Russi " i x )-3 
loping rof. estan Conversation and Composition (3-3) Yakobson 
mer ер овсіепсу in oral and written expression. (Academic year 


The Staff 


Russian contemporary scientific literature. (1964-65 


evening; 


Rus 7 
5310 fo ^? ® Ж 
n теі, Lite rature of the 19th Century (3-3) Yakobson 
ature i, R ^! reports, class analysis o 


3 ussi f selected works of 19th century Russian lit 
5.5 ап, (1964-65 and alternate years.) 
изза Pa А 
Lett ч Lite rature of the 20th ( entury (3-3) Yakobson 
"ratur, ^. 


la re »rt T 
in Russi Ports, class 


n analysis of selected works of 20th century Russian lit 
. ( 


t 


2 р cademic year—day.) 
ussi ` 
A Survey ал Culture (3-3) 


ч IY of R авіаг Р Olkhovsky 
(Acad Cture, воа ral heritage from the origins of ancient Russia to the pres 
179 Year—evening discussion, and individual reports on assigned topics 
dy 
„ anced Ç 
ra > , i 
Ae dors (1-1) menar end Composition for Russian Yakobson 


mic 
Year—as arranged.) 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROP( LOGY * 


Professor H. L. Geisert 
Associate Professors R. 
Assistant Professors J. M. Campbell, P. F. Gallagher 

Lecturers Margaret Nelson, C. L. Perian, C. R. Nathan, Carmi Schooler 


W. Stephens ( {сіла Chairman), R. G. Brown | 


y ( Departmental).- Prerequisite: he equi 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Sociolog 
1 and Sociology 2, ort 


and Letters curriculum, page 67, inc luding Anthropology 


alent. 
Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 73-77, twenty four $ 
hours in Sociology, which must include 148 and 149 
the Ай? 


inthropology (Departmen tal). —Prerequisite: 
) or the 


including Anthropology 1 and Sociology ^ 


Bachelor of Arts with a major 


and Letters curriculum, page 67, 

lent 

alent. tef 
„а - mes 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages (9 twenty-four vx 

hours in Anthropology, which must include 192 


Master of Arts in the field of Sociology Prerequisite the degree 
with a major in Sociology at this University or the equivalent $ 
E T 1 in advan 


Required: the requirements, pages 78-81. All courses must be approve 


the adviser 1 1 
Ў К 
Master of Arts in the field of {nthropology.—Prerequisite : the degree of Bac 

Arts with a major in Anthropology from this University or the equivalent. |, advance by 

Required: the requirements, pages 78 81. All courses must be approved in 

the adviser. 

epartments of ( 
| Literatures, page 


he field of Linguistics.—»ee the d 


246, and Romance Langua; ux 


Master oj Arts in 


and Literatures, pag 


SOCIOLOGY 


FIRST GROUP 


Man. Culture, and Society II+ (3) 


(Formerly Sociology and Anthropology 1) song 00 Pd 
institutions Fy 87 
Development of culture and personality, the impact of groups and —— "d 
social behavior. A survey of the fields within sociology. (Fall anc * 

evening; summer 1963.) Маф” 


41 American Social Problems (3) 


(Formerly Sociology and Anthropol 
problems confronting 


ry 2) » rod 
„сше. ЛО . fal 
Analysis of major social the l nited 5а | rnaté " 
their nature and treatment (1963-64 and а te 


= 
% 
un 
EN 
j———: 


80K ial problems; 
day.) 


SECOND GR‘ JUP 


120 Aging in Modern Society (5) 


Aging as a biological and sociological phe! 
problem with spec ial emphasis on economic 
role of the aged (1963-64 and alternate years: spring—* 


omenon ; developme "i 
0 
dependency and employ 


lay.) 


Instruction is for the academic year 1962-63 
в to make а year course 


| and Sociology 2 com 


(346) 


EE Sociology and A nthropology 


123 Fields of Social Work (3) 

htroduction to the nature and scope of social work; the development of social work 
Yogram; functions of social case work, social group work, and social action. 
(1963-64 and alternate years: fall evening.) 

124 Medical Sociology (3) Nathan 
di iological factors ‘and processes which relate to physical and mental health and 
th "156; analysis of patterned social relationships in the field of health and medic ine; 

ы hospital ав а social system. (1964-65 and alternate years.) 


l | 1 
26 Urban Sociology (3) 
‚16 place of the 


city in the larger society; growth of the city, 
* Eroup life, 


problems of urban liv 


of b personality, urban housing, and city planning. Includes consideration 

Suburban development. (1963-64 and alternate years: spring—day.) 

Race and Minority Groups (3) 
larh Ysis of th relationships between dominant and minority groups in society, particu- 
of Y in the nited States; nature and range of problems; analysis of the phenomenon 

3 Prejudice, (1963-64 and alternate years: fall—day.) 

оса Stratification : Class and Status (3) Nelson 
N ormerly Sociology and Anthropology 161) 

ature of o Р 


Меге c lass structure patterns of status, prestige relations in 
ity, Tential class behavior, analysis of comparative social structure 
13] 5 and alternate years. ) 
Soci Зей" 
Octal Institutions (3) 
* analysis of basic 
State in the Structure of 


American society, 
and social mobil- 


social institutions: family, education, 
American Society. 


à C : 
Dui, Ship and Marriage (3) 


religion, economy, 
(1964-65 and alternate years.) 


9e Stephens 
Ay Courtship as social processes, reasons for marriage, marriage laws, mate 
ета actors in marital adjustment; prediction and counseling (1963-64 and 
133 Cars: spring -day.) 
The Famil, (: 
Historica) d y (3) Stephens 
family probla loPment of the family as a social institution, parent-child relations, 
and alternat cms, disorganization and divorce, and family reorganization. (1964-65 
5] е T$; summer 1963.) 
Uven; 
Fac m pi Delinquency (3) Perian 
u M» ; : A : 
Meatment of offen ge linqueney, juvenile detention, the juvenile court, training schools, 


(1964-65 and altern 


ate years.) 


Te o 
чен and distribution 


Perian 
137 К Prevention 


1 court systems, prisons and reformatories; 
(1964-65 and alternate years.) 


of crime, police anc 
of crime. 


! and an agency of social control. Sociological analvsis 
legal ы ` 


14) * Spring Concepts, doctrine, and institutions (1963-64 and 
Mil; “evening, ) 
War 
№ study vi 0сіооку (3) 
» m a 
the pj n Analysis of the gblishment as one of the important institutions of modern 
вө], istinct 


ive forms of m 


0 N: 
14 nal military man. (1963-64 an 


ilitary organization; the social role of 


1 alternate years: spring—evening. ) 


ion — "C88 ; barriers to co 
(1964-65 ty; content, control, 


ate years, ) 


mmunication; structure and function of 


support, and effects of mass communica. 
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Stephens 
nt of the 


146 Industrial So iology (3) 
years. 


Sociological analysis of work situations, 
industrial leadership and mor ide 


occupational mobility, developme 
(1964—65 and alternate 


labor movement, 
- . ; ‚ . › >> ephens 
147 Sociology о] Large Organizations (2) Stephen! 
в ‘ £ á $4 0 D 
Sociological analysis of the struc tural characteristics of large complex organiza | 
f 
impact of the large ore” I 


individual accommodations to such organizations; the 
(1964-65 and alternate years.) 


tional pattern on American s ial life. 
Schooler 


148 Me thods of Soi ial Re search (3) 


(Formerly Sociology and Anthropology 181) social 
Analysis of social research tex hniques and the scie ntific method; application to тей 
data of the case study, social survey, statistic al, sociometric, and experimenta 
ods. (1963-64 and alternate years: fall—day.) 

i ` Stephen" 
149 Development of Social Theory (3) > > and 
{ the important schools of soc iological theory, both Pm school 


Systematic study o 
and evaluation of the scientific contributions 0 


American developments; 
day.) 


(1963-64 and alternate years: spring 


THIRD GROUP | 


t urrent Tr« nds in Sociology (3) э” 
ts in sociology and an appra® 


recent developme nts in 
(1964-65 and alternate years.) 


221 Seminar: 
Analysis and evaluation of 


role of systematic theory in so iology 


225 Seminar: Small Groups | 5) 7 of gt 
" ny 
General characteristics of small groups and their me asurement ; sociograP y тойр E 
evaluation of small group theory and sociometry ; other techniques 9 T 
search (1963-64 and alternate years fall—as arranged.) сей 
226 Probl. ms of l nderdevelo ped {reas (3) Я hip ? зяб 
ч А к 18 0 
Characteristics and problems of underdeveloped areas; the interrelations int due 
ч es 
іс, economic, social, and cultural factors; measures and techniqu 
tural changes. (1964-65 and alternate years; summer 1963.) Geist 
veis 
298 Criminal Be havior: Research and Theory (3) recent rest? 
‹ 4 
A re.evaluation of theories of crim nal and deviant behavior, based мет pavio® 
ri ла 
hnd implicati for the correction and prevention of crimi 
1964-65 and alternate years.) 
235 Social Movements (3) t 4 
^ti 
emerly Sociology and Anthropology 162 coll 
(Forn y Sociology and Anthr ypology 162) ial hang* and Ts 
Major contemporary movements examined as aspects of socia! ©, way soc! 
be r. Designed t | showing the , 
behavior esigned t lisclose compet es ant 7 
1 n ranged. 
ments develop 1963-64 and alternate years spring—as rm 
вс 
24] Population Problems (3) latic pressi eu 
y 1 | " d popula je" 
Com position of populations, trends in population rowth and j P ulation l 
movements, effects of migration, pol ni 
( ч te years.) Sta 
(1964-65 and alterna: i The * 
nmer 1963.) тһе?” 


299-300 Thesis (3—3) 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) 


Sociology and Anthropology 
CRM E Р 
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ANTHR( )POLOGY 


FIRST GROUP 
Man, Culture 


,and Society I* (3) 
(Formerly 


Sociology and Anthropology 51) 
‚ © physical evaluation of 
mg à Survey of the 
Summer 1963.) 


The Staff 


man and the origins and development of culture, 


topic divisions of the field (Fall and spring—day and 


clud 
evening; 


SECOND GROUP 


Чий уу of human biology The mechanisms of spe 


lation and the race process, ir 
determinants. (1963-64 and 


alternate years: spring—evening. ) 


gical Anthropology (3) 


Gallagher 
ona ce of psychoanalytic and learning theories to the cross« ultural study of 
(1963 ity. Cultural determinants of personality formation and mental kani 
154 | and alternate years: fall—day; summer 1963.) 
The itive Economics (3) | ! | Callaghe: 
Mption ative Study of preindustrial systems of production, d stribution, and cor 


on-We., An inquiry into the applicability of Western laws wd. 
estern Societies, 


15 (1963-64 and alternate years: spring 
00 р,. , 


Cconomic analysis t 


dav.) 


( ampbell 
fs a f rnatural in nonliterate societies An examination of religious 
€ ne > 
(1 ^ Practices: the interrelatedness of religion, magic 
964-6; Tnate years. ) 
«n » . 
бча and Culture (3) 
The ormerly Sociology 
the j TUcture and ser 
n tence 0 
А * 
alive Po 
бац Р, ople oj the Neu 1 orld (3) 
Civili ions l'épresentative Indian groups of the americas from 
Proble A xi stressing the patterned nature 
n i luman existence. 


and philosophy 


Gallagher 


and Anthropology 143) 
nantics of systems of 


human communication, linguist 
age on world view 


ic change, 
f angu 


(1963-64 and alternate vears: fall—day 


| 
Gallagher 
primitive bands to hig} 
of diverse cultural responses to universal 
(1963-64 and alternate years spring—day. ) 
fte (3) 
ure, history, 


189 En and Poly ne 

I » Im 

А Mie W orld Ar, 
the руе of Pre-Co] 
alterna, ene I 


Campbell 


native peoples of Melane sia. 
alternate years.) 


and ways of the life of the 
sia, (1964-65 and 


theology (3) 
umbian culture 


history, from man’s entry ir 
Age until the t 


into the Americas luring 
ce 


ime of the first European contacts 1963-64 and 
T Years: Spring— day ) Te 
Old World 
Votan q Archeology (3) the eirca 
homini the ulture of history f lend pf the Americas, from the e | 
6t and tures to the і civilizations and 


> of the Americas, from the ear 


"d civilization and their secon {агу centers 1963 
9 4 ate years fall doen ions an ‹ м 
Nthro 

Аар, o Ogica] The ory (3) ( am] bell 
—. odern : et eoretical j : : А ~ e 

“1 Cul Tal ant Postulates and assumptions underlying the development of 
te ia Polo Topology (1963-64 and alternate years: fall—evening 

p 


y? 
nth * Combine to make a year course which is prerequisite to all other 
it TOpolog y 


wn 
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: 1 
193 Anthropological М‹ thods (3) Campbel 
hes to library and field research in linguistics, ] епова?) 


п the delineation of problems, in the selection aul alter 


Approac archeology, anc 
conceptual bases and bias i 
organization of data, and in the preparation of the final report. 


nate years.) 


- Jl 
261 Cultural Origins of the New П orld (3) Campbe 
(1963-64 and alternate years: fall—as arranged. ) 
er 
262 1 pplied Anthropology (3) Gallag 
(Formerly Sociology and Anthropology 155) 


ethods and techniques in such specific 
(1964-65 and alternate years.) 


geldo as o 


The use of anthropological m 
ment, business, law, and medicine 


263 Culture, Contact, and Change (3) 


: А ze i d 
Western impact on non-Western cultures. The workings and the proc 1963 64 
ical systems interact. (Not offered 


change as variant cultures and eth 


THIRD GROUP | 
| 


965 Cultural Ecology (3) 1 worl 
A cross-cultural examination of the relationship of technology to the natura | 
(1964—65 and alternate years.) 
The suf 


285-86 Research in Anthropology (arr. ) 


400 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) Th staf 
e 
289-90 Thesis (3-3) 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 


1963.) 


COURSE OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAM 
фе! 


the University offers 
f the College of Gene 


In addition to the regular courses announced above, 


lowing course for students in the War College programs o 


Studies. 
263 Culture, Contact, and Change (3) 
\ 


SPEECH * 


'ofessors L. P. Leggette (Chairman), C. W. Pettit ( Director of Speech Clinic), G. F. 


Proje, Es Jr. (Director of Forensics), E. L. Stevens 

35 “ssorial Lecturers Zelda Fichandler, Edna Monsees 
L^ Professor Lee Bielski 4 
e tate Professorial Lecturers Zelda Kosh, W. J. Elsen 

Professor K. R. Sanders 

turers Edith Surrey, A. A. Nilles, S. L. Berlinsky, Edwin Shutts, H. C. Krebs, 
& "ls Shollenberger. Florence Lowndes 


ates Joan Regnell, Lois Richards, Ruth Cox 


with a major in Speech (Departmental) Prerequisite: the Arts and 


li “Шит, page 67, including Speech 1, 2, 11, 32. ! | 
lenev ; the general requirements, see pages 73 71, im udi: g the passing of a speech | 
ү test early in the program: Speech 101, 121, 154, 171; and a minimum of twelve | 
by the hours In second-group courses in the speech arts or speech science, as approved | 
Adviser, : | 
ind р» of Arts with a major in Dramatic Art (Departmental) —Prerequisite: the At 
ind siy curriculum, page 67, including twelve hours in the basic urses in speex 
Required. in English 51-52, 71-72. or 91-92 
ciency test the general requirements, pages 73-77, inc luding the pass ng of a speech pro | 
ler arly in the Program. Speech 101-2, a minimum of nine additional 


hours in 
jartment and nine hours in dramatic literature in the English 
зе adviser. 


tment the Speech Dey 

Mos, ' 35 approved by tl 

Р 0 ; i 

"Ат with е іл the field of Speech Correc tion.—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor 
quired. major in Speech from this 1 niversity, or the equivalent. 

* the General re 


quirements, pages 78-8] 
tt Art? of Fin 


| 1 amatic Art.—Prerequisite the degree of Bachelor 
tog tited: сеп erity, or the equivalent. 


t ^ in эзан requirements, все pages 78-81, twelve hours of second and third 
ро at ына and dramatic literature offered on campus, and twelve hours in 
Our the Arena Stage. 


sidence are 


= required to complete this program. For detailed in 
* Chairman o 


E x th a teaching field in Speech Prerequisite: the Edu 
liy ited the $ Page 69, 
‘logue 


professional courses listed in the School of Educa 


As FIRST GROUP 
lg ch Clinic 
Хар 9r gro Pettit, Bielski | 
UF 15 cleft p * lessons, Without academic credit, for such speech difficulties as 
By ° group | n фы latory problems, and stuttering. Fee: for individual lesson, || 
тер, мм | M. (Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) 1 
Чам, у. ЧЛ Speech iste. | 
Mok limited Б ха for For, tgn Students (3) Bielski 4 
Aloha, Кайы, with t born Students, Instruction in the formation of the sounds of n 
W3) Su k ene on rhythm and inflection The International Phonetic ] 
S "ding fee, $5. (Fall and spring—day and evening: summer 
* Sug 


" litre is 


for the acac 


lemic year 1962-4 


(351) 


| 


Instruction БЕР 


Courses of 


Leggette and Stall 


and poise, 


Effective Speaking (3) s; 
Fall and 


leveloping confidence 


Preparation and de livery of extempore speeches, 
and voice control; selecting and organizing material. Rec: rding fee, $2. (ra 
spring—day and evening; summer 1963.) 
2 Persuasive Spe aking (3) Henigan, Sander 
n А - n sr 
with emphasis on speech compe” 
and ê" 


A continuation of Speech l, which is prerequisite, 


tion and elementary principles of persuasion. 


Р The staf 


Voice and Diction (3) : дш 

Developing ease, naturalness, ind. clarity in the speaking voice. Analysis of 4 

ugh rec ordings Phonetic approach to the study of the sounds o ^ and 
lems of rate, volume, pite ) 


summer 


(Fall—day; spring—day * 


voices 
^ ; 

the stand s of speec h. Class instruction in the prob 
day and evening; 


fee, $4 (Fall and spring 


] Sta 


quality. Recording 
32 Oral Reading (3) Leggette anc 
Reading to others, theory an 1 practice in the problems of interpreting the prin vend 
day; spring day and € | 


Recording fee, $2. ( Fall 


Prerequisite: Speech 11. 


summer 1963.) 


SECOND GROUP 


101 Voice and Phonetics | 3 
The International Phonetic Alphabet and its applications to the student s 0 
iso its application to such fields as theater, public 


improvement ; 
» television, and foreign languages. Prerequisite: 


Ё 


correction, rad 
cording fee, $4. Fall—day; summer 1963.) 1 gelte | 
26 | 
102 Oral Inter pretation of Literature 3 dq “сес 
~ 4 " jon. “i 
l'heory a » in the problems of communicating meaning and emot Recordi" | 
tions f le poetry, prose, and drama Prerequisite: Speech 2 
fee, $2 I lay.) Else” 
11 Effective Speech Communication | >) „кей 
| | i меў“ ing РГ f 
rinciples of effective speech communication, including punte 


The tools and и 
organization, delivery, ind the evaluation of presentation? common] | А 
professional personnel. Not open to speech majors (Not offere Sev | 
} 1) the 

ın ference Leadership t9 


g, 97 
ymmittees and small groupe ге 5 | 
Prerequisite: 6 ке 3.) 
жч . summe m, 
evening s penig” 


121 Group Discussion and Ce 
nking and problem solving in ct 
discussions and conferences. 


( Fal lay; spring 


The process of th 


the pern n of the instructor 
19 Dahlis (r1 i- nan hart 1 we $ 
126 Public Discussion and Debate (5 : rgumentaul „др 
9 


bl liscussion ar 1 lebate; pt 
^ 


Prin les ar ] types of pubik 
І п questions { current interest Prerequisite 6 hour rd 
sion of the structor Spring day.) Henig, 
gp i jop 
27-98 Advanced Debate Practice (1-1) «factory е qoi 
A ss by permission of ti nstruct fter one s mester of sa epeated for ? 
on inter egiate debate program This course may be r gt! 
f 4 semeste irs Acade year—as arrange holl прег j 
Shol e ой gn 
TED. >) › > 2 * ӨР, н 
133-34 Radio and TI Broadcasting (9-9) : ganit" |р 
: - „ station OFF). ant е 
| TV industries, jon 
" ) 


A study of the developn 


ent of the radio an« 


e : 
techniques; practice in th (Ac етіс 


nanagement, equipment, productio 
, { 2 «cording fee » a semester. sal 
” | i gra R ling 106, Н penig” 
EL | pss | 
14] Public Speaking {dvanced Forms | 3 ns with emP yot” 
[he preparation and presentation of speeches for formal occas вреес! 
6 semester hours * 


Prerequisite 


M Speech i 353 


145 < Ру 
45 Speech Criticism (3) 
study of rhe 
ican and Britis 


133 Acting (3) 
Study anc 


Henigan 
representative Amer 
i (Spring—day.) 


torical theory with application to the criticism of 
h oratory. Admission by permission of the instruc tor 


Leggette 


1 practice in the fundamentals of acting technique. Prerequisite: Speech 32 


ratory fee, $5. (Fall 

154 
Play Production (3) 
»damentals of play 
ераге one-act p 


evening.) 


Leggette 

production, Under the supervision of the instructor, students 

lays for presentation. Laboratory fee, $5. 
) I J 


p 


| (Spring—evening. ) Н 
99.56 р T » 
26 Play Pri duction Practice (1-1) The Staff 
ча ctical work in theater (Academic year—as arranged.) 
History of the Theater (3) Nilles 
Бе eral Survey of the rise of the theater, the Classi al, Medieval, Renaissance, later 
glish and 


16 E Continental, and the Modern theater. (Not offered 1963-64.) 
mane Dramatics 

170 эм of creative dramatics and its use as a learning tool (Fall 

Thep dren's Theater (3) 


and practice 


Lowndes 


evening.) 


| owndes 


| ning) 
1l Introd 


in creating and producing plays for children ( Spring—eve- 


uction to S 


8 
беа? of the disor 
y. ( Fall—evening. ) 


Sp... 
less Therapy (3) Bielski | 


peech Correction (3) Pettit 


lers of speech, including symptomatology, testing, causation, and 


See p miques and Procedures involved in the correction of 


А + the disorders of 
1% erequisite: Speech 101 and 171 


( 5pring—day.) 


Pettit 


disorders of speech. Prerequisite: Speech 171. (Spring 


78 Clini 
in > 7р "e 
Supervise ^w F ractice in Speech Therapy (1-1) The Staff 
Spital, Dist. work. in remedial speech—the University Speech Clinic, Children's 
Tict of Columbia Crippled Children's Society, and Public 


School system 
Scuss therapeutic techniques for the 


common speech problems 
1l, 17 repeated for a total of 4 semester hours. Ргегес uisite: Speech 
ter | ы 174, and permiss ж z a- : T i E 
[у 963.) Ission of the instructor ( Academic year—as arranged ; sum 


Carin P 
М of tha lems and the Testing of Hearing (3) Shutts 
lg ing.) eld of audiology with emphasis on the testing of hearing (Fall 
Clini 
“cal Pror 
Seri Pract 
l 
[ 


ice in Hear ne The » Í 
сазе wor in Therapy 1-1) 


E 


- tice | The Staff 
May | Clinic, the aa persons handicapped with hearing losses—the University 
Mission Tepeate, ashington Hearing Society, and Chil iren’s Hospital 

n of the inst 3 semester hours. 
(Academic year 


This course 
Prerequisite: Speech 182 and per 
as arranged; summer 1963 


THIRD GROUP 


Arena Stage Staff 

techniques of acting through partici 
he Arena Stage. Admission by audi 
Spring—as arranged.) 


1€ principles and 


(F 1 performances at t 
all and 


= Sor aang саа ЫЕЕЕ: — 


354 Courses of Instruction 


Arena Stag 
in directing Р 


254 Directing Problems (3) 
Observation and participation in solving the problems involved 


Admission by interview. (Fall and spring—as arranged.) 


—— + 


Arena Stage S 


e Stall 
lay 


taf 
d 


255 Techniques of Staging (3) a 
Application of theory and principles of scene design, costuming, lighting, makeup ) 
related stage techniques Admission by interview (Fall and spring—4$ arran 

Stall 


963 Theater Management (3 


Theory and practice 
(Fall and spring—™* 


Arena Stage 


! 
in the psychology of handling the public: promotions ranged 


0 


and house management Admission by interview. с 
М ~ Sta 
264 Producing Problems (3) Arena Stage b 
1 А ; ^ 188! 
Problems involved in producing community and professional theater. dmiss 
interview. (Fall and spring—as arrange 1.) ‚кї 
Вегі 


279 $ nh опе } 
Zi Opeech Oct ce (9) 
with a 8" 


physics, and psychology of speech production, 


(Not offered 1963 64.) 


The anatomy, physiology, 
of experimental work. 


280 Spee h Pathology (3) 
An advanced study of the causes snd symptoms of the major physioge 
Prerequisite: Speech 171 and 176 ( Fall—4day.) 


genic disorders 
and Auditory Training ( 3) 
ining with an 


po » ore 
1 auditory tral 
licapped children and adults. 


284 Speech Reading 
Theory and practice 
ods used for the instruction o 


site: Speech 182 (Spring—evening.) 


985 Childhood A phasia (4) 


in speech reading ani 
f hearing hani 


nic and po? 


Designed to ac quaint speech therapists and teachers of excepti 
1 pists and te‘ ona vith new 
Association Method of rehabilitation ; background lectures dealing Wi cu ior 
и mana. di rs i i ; р 
aspects of language disorders in v with clas. 


psychological, and psychiatric 
ories and practices in therapy 
aphasic children at the Children’s Hospital 


site: undergraduate degree in speech and hearing, 


(Summer 1963.) 


Observation and clinical pracy. 
School for Aphasic Children. 


special education, 


996 Seminar in Speech Pathology (3) 


Pot, 
(Spring—evening.) 

904 Research in Dramatic {rt (arr.) 
(Spring—as arranged.) 

295-96 Research in Spe ech and Hearing (arr. 
( Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) 

299 200 Thesis (3-3) 


(Academic year—as arrange 1.) 


Р 
allied 


pet! 
me 
n 
res 


" S 
COURSE OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAM ге jh»? 
А urse 
> wing 00 
In addition to the regular courses the University offers pn ari 
is available to personnel in the U. S. Navy and Marine Corps. 
lll Effective Speech Communication (3) 
RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPART karo" 


. 26 а MC Roman 
Classical Languages and Literatures 11 12, Greek and 
in Literature (3 ў) 


English 125, Introduction to E nglish Linguistics (3) 


CR 
English 135 36, 
Ё glish 17576. 
nglish 183- 84, The English Drama (3-3) 
glish 235-36, Studies in Shakespeare and His Contemporaries (3-3) 


Cation 134, Student Teaching in Secondary Schools (6 to 9) 
uation 137 


chology 11 


Speech р _ 355 


Shakespeare (3-3) 


American Drama (3-3) 


- Teaching Speech (2 to 4) 


5. Psychology o} Language and Communication (3) 


STATISTICS + 


Pro 
топ E. H. John 


son, H. F. Bright ( Chairman), Solomon Kullback 
rial Lecturer Samuel ( 
Assist rofessorial Lecturer 


s Seymour Geisser, Morton Kupperman, Arnold Heyl 
Lecturer rofessor R, E. Thomas 


»reenhouse 


* + Armore, Fred Frishman, W. M. Wolman 


- "helor of Science и ith a major in Mathematical Statistics ( Field 
inc rquisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, 
un ited: the uding Mathematics 23 or former 30; Statistics 9] 


vij 18, 155 157 тета! requirements, pages 73-77, ini luding Mathematics 24; Statistics 
Other арргоу, Pry and six additional hours of second-group Statistics courses selec ted 
d ment of the adviser; a minimum of twenty-four semester hours of courses in 
thee Btade of «proved by the adviser as contributing to a well-organized program; 


——— 


#8” on the major examination the end of the senior year. For fur 
i Consult the adviser. 
tte, a 9f Arts or M. 


fatica] chelor of rna of Science in the field of Mathematical Statistics Prerequi 


; Statistics ‚ог Bachelor of Science degree, respectively, with a major in Math. 
In it at this Į niversity, or the equivalent 


e ; . 
маце hours ета! requirements, pages 78-81, including a thesis in Statistics and at 


selected from approved third-group courses in Statistics. The re 
selected in consultation with the adviser 


of Ph; 
i n А llosophy, See Pages 83-90 
м ang Е Usiness Administratio 


сопот; , on or Master ој Arts in Government with a major in 
mic § tatistics, —See pages 149 51, 156 57, 157 59, 161 
5 FIRST G "S 
| dg IRST GROUP} 
Leti On to : : - д ‚ 
сеў (2 hous) Business and Economic Statistics (3) The Staff ‘Al 
M for tins Oratory (2 hours). Survey of elementary principles and pro 1 
trieg Cristic Valu €, analyzing, and interpreting statistical data; consideration of 


Measures of variability, 
ri» correlation, 
all and spring 


Elf 
PEZ 
E 3 
if s 
| eal d 


1 Å. 
sampling processes, index numbers, time 


Prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra 


day and evening; summer 1963.) 


Stat ^i mec year 1962.61 
"len lor three y Ti^ ү апа 91 аге related in their subject matter. and 
Credit ed to P 


Statistics 52 
on with any one of the other t 


credit hours 


this group, and 


hrec 


356 Courses of Instruction 


52 Mathematics of Finance (3) 
Lecture (3 hours). Interest and discount, annuities, valuat 
sinking funds, amortization, valuation of depletable assets, depreciation. 
one entrance unit in algebra. (Fall and spring—day and evening.) 


ion of stocks , 
prerequisite 


53 Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and Education (3) and 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Sources of data, tabulation, свай е 
graphs, averages, dispersion, quartiles and percentiles, raw scores and deri? aa ele 
normal curve, correlat* "pre 


frequency distributions, reliability and validity of tests, А 
and tests of hypothese K y 


mentary sampling, and an introduction to estimation " 
requisite: one entrance unit in algebra Laboratory fee, $9 ( Fall and spr 
and evening.) 
E Stall 
9] Principles of Statistical Methods* (3) Th dise" 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Variates and attributes, average ation, se 
sion, frequency distributions and their characteristics, regression and > ry fee 
tistical decision processes Prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra. AX 
$9 Fall—evening; spring day.) 
SECOND GROUP 
ew | pag 
104 Statistics in Psychology and Education (3) oath | techniq 
Introductory study of statistica! 7 4 eque 


2 hours). 


on "AR 
necessary for s in research problems in psycho g) 
Saturday morning; summer 1965. 


tion. Laboratory fee, $9 (Fall 
1406 


Psychology and Education (3) , ical 16009 е 
n 1С. 1 ^ 
(2 hours). Advani ed study of statistic { vari 


research problems. < ysis ^ ist a) 
nary геге 

and sampling theory: рте met 1963: 

Saturday morning; ^ 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory ! 
application of statistic 


105 Statistics in 
laboratory 
lication of statistics in 
applications, 


Lecture 


neces 


correlation techniques, chi-square 


tistics 53 or 104. Laboratory fee, $9 (Spring 
< К ctf 
106 Factor Analysis (3) cepts of IE 
] analysis, introduc tion to the core atistic* 1 
Prerequisite: - 


Matrix theory as applied to factor 
and their utility in various phases of re 


Laboratory fee, $9 ( Fall.—evening } evr. 
me 


analysis earch 
the equivalent 
107 Statistics for Engineers (3) 
Simple probability m dels, d 
nonparametric 
мега! calculus 


and continuous distri 


Em hasis ME 
‘all and spring 


tests 


testing und estimation, 
iF 


Prerequisite differential 


mer 1963.) Р 
‚ел?! + 
| Pand nr б 


110 Quality Control Techniques (3) | contro 
- theory to industria of lot a (1 


Apr stions of probability and distribution tion 
of quality control charts; acceptance sampling plans; me i instructor 
characteristics. Prerequisite Statistics 51 or permission © TA 
and alternate years.) Јо уй 
aro" г 
111 Business and Economic Statistics 1 (3) | сопот р clude ^ 
Statistical processes as related to the problems of business an pice rw "d 
PEE TI ~ lecision making under con Jitions of uncertaint) 1 d inde i 
= rsion, A! aly 1 І varian orrelation quality oral И and ° pos" 
ges rsion, analysis « riance, « at а $ 
Prerequisite: Statistics 51 or permission of instructor. 5 py 
| " analy” "m 
d Economic Statist 5 11 (ә) istics 89 a tool s i gl 


with stat i 
mming, & ncludi! 


] 12 Busine ss an 
»blems of business and economic 


Spec ifi pre 

troduction to prin iples use ol linear progr nship* 

= : relatio 

theory techniques. Study of various econom relati seal 9? 
the piolos 


O Statistics 357 


Ply, cost and | 
ay and evenin 
] ^ ' : P 
n Analysis 0j Variance I (3) Thomas 
Lecture (9 he 


2 hours), laboratory (2 hours), 


rice functions, Prerequisite: Statistics 111 or equivalent. 


(Spring- 
g.) 


t The analysis of variance to segregate fac 
Chi Producing significant variation; a method to estimate experimental error, multiple 


с А 4 
lassif Latin Square, Greco-Latin Square, fac torials; an introduction to model 


th ‘cations, 
tory A , Fall ddl 

4 rerequisite: Statistics 9] Laboratory fee, $9. (Fall—evening; 
1963, ) 


8 ; — as 
la relation and the Chi-square Test I (3) 
ture (9 


summer 


Thomas 


> " m nl 
Partial Yours), laboratory (2 hours). Regression and correlation theory simple, 
1 і * tuneen 
table and multiple; nonparametric methods; analysis of covariance; contingency 
(S * analysis 
pri 


; lests of goodness of fit Prerequisite: Statistics 91. Laboratory fee, $9 
"8—evening. ) 


Forecast; pi = ' 
Survey ANE Principles and Techniques (3) Johnson 
an e and Appraisal of techniques for measuring the state of busi 

mination of current indicators 


d bud et А 
^ r "nts 
Tequisit ue equirements, 


s *: Statistics 51 or the 


ness conditions and 
Study of procedures for estimating future 
price levels, or level of general business activity. Pre 
equivalent. (Spring—day. ) 
A ag duction to Econometrics (3) 
— quantitative approac 
tiong, o Statistica] 


re isite 
155 "TY requisite: 


Johnson 
h to fundamental problems in economic theory involving 
processes, simple model construc tion, and probability 


considera 
: - 34 
course in Economics and Statistics (Fall 


day.) 
r ; е 
Prob обисіїоп to Mathematical Probability (3) The Staff 


ability dies. 
*Derimeny distributions, Bayes’ theorem and postulate, Bernoulli's 
: : Verification, mathematical expectation, 


elementary 


Site 


55р Tmission of instructor. (Fall 


Бану o matical Statistics (3—3) 


theorem and its 
laws of large numbers Prerequi 
day; spring—evening; summer 1963.) 


Kupperman 
regressio cory, sampling theory, estimation, hypothesis testing, confidence meth 
Calculus, У analysis, experimental design Prerequisite: differential and integral 
18; cademic year—day and evening.) 
heory E f 
Problems of Sampling (3) Bright 
t, Sampling , | 
( ng and sample design. Admission by егтізвіоп of the instruc 

m Fall evening. ) | Ё I 


Опра, ov ES 
Statistica] mattric Statistical Inference (3) 


erence w} / Bright 
(Sprin ak Order statisti p. form of the underlying distribution is unknown, sign 
189.9 evening, ) » theory of runs, nonparametric dis riminant analysis 
Ce Mathematical Pr babi , . 2 9 
ity j torial analys " ха шу and Applications (3-3) Geisser 
tha Stributig 18, Conditional] ۲ 


robability and stochasti dependence, probab 
ns, law re anc ocha c in I » T aL 
mj, imple tim ” of large numbers, recurrent events, random walks, Markov 
оп of ing * dependen, processes, Prerequisite: Statistics 155 
> "Т ? (Academic year—evening ) 
b tic ening 
obl cal M he matics* (2) 


Stochastic 


Statistics wi The Staff 
lay Р tics with the development of real variable theory ne essary for thei 
Зад, inito: dig” necessary for 1 

Pro Sica] M rentia] and integral cal. ulus (Spring—evening.) 
lens te чи tematics® (3) The Staff 
һә istics wi tafi 
еМ ution, Pr اا‎ development of complex variable theory na essary for 
n in : differential and integral calculus ( Fall—evening.) 
ead o Re ci: c 
yy. Mic ye Search in Sta 


tistics (атт, ) 


The Staff 
anged.) 


* Or the equivalent are prerequisite to all third.e 


Courses of Instruction —— O 


Theoretical and { pplied Statistics (3-3) The Suf 
is 


In addition to the study of recent advances in statistical methods, 185100 
te the content of the baccalaureate major Admission by 


signed to coordinat 
(Not offered 1963-64.) 


199-200 Proseminar 
this course 


of the instructor. 


THIRD GROUP* 
ight 
207-8 Operations Analysis (3-3) ; L^ 
^s of operations an alysis as applied to problems inet p? 


Basic concepts and technique 
management and e onomic research. 
gramming, game theory, and queueing theory. 
(1964-65 and alternate years.) 


processes ve of the im 


An introduction to the es 
y permiss! 


Admission I 


structor 


217-18 Experimental Design (3—3) experi 
yypotheses to 


f the linear and other ! 


Advanced theory of the applications о 
tal design (Academic year—evening. ) орох 
58 Advanced Mathematical Statistics I (3-3) - o 
characteristic functi 


9с 
25 
lom variables, 


Distribution functions, sequences of rani 
(Academic vear—evening.) ipa 
кирә. 


pling theory, linear statistical estimation 


259—060 {dvanced Mathematical Prol 


Modern theories and asymptotic laws: elementary 
› 


theorems in probability (Academic year—evening 
3) m^ 


261-62 Information Theory for Engineers (5 ie 
! ilistic 

ormation theory and its statistical and probabilist infor? rhe 

{ view ( nonmeasure-theoretic) . Measures mbles : 


Discrete stochastic sources, message Я d decodinÉ о, 
transmission of information, « channel capacity. Encoding алу inform 
cluding error detection and correction. The fundamental theorem 
theory. (1964-65 and alternate years.) pe 
|! «I1 (3-3 Корр, io 
1dvan« ed Mathemati« al Statistics Il (3-8) А десі 
statistical 00614) 
E yening: 


tests of hypotheses, sequential analysis, $ a 
statistical theory. (Academic yes? Geist 


ability (3-3) \ 
—; jon 
theory of definite integrati?" 


The elements of inf 
from an elementary point o 
their properties. 


entropy, 4 
*hannels, 


263 64 
Statistical estimation, 


tions, time series, multivariate 


265-66 Multivariate [nalysis (3-3) 1 ha 
A vear course, credit is not given for the first half until the Mom. indep” sui 
Tests of significance, generalized variance and covariant Ta generati ni 
utio 
stribution, ( Academ 


nd vector correlations, multivariate, normal di 


nonical a 
estimation, applications to factor analysis. 


ratio, problems ol 


evening. ) 
А op! 
261-68 Characteristic Functions | 3-3) ond half is ops 
A vear course, credit is not given for the first half until the ное" р lica" 
Fourier integrals, set functions, inversion formulas, limit — 
distribution problem in statistics. (1964-65 and alternate Y 
269 Sequential Testing (3) 
(1964-65 and every third year.) 
270 Stat stical Decision Theory | >) f рыб 
(1964-65 and every third year.) he e 
; : M 
271-72 Statistical Information Theory (9 3) 1 d second И ‘i d 
A year course, credit is not given for the first half until сар = their sig an 
ai nea: lefinit Ф formation theory» dt #5 
Basic concepts, definitions, anc formulas of intorn | capacity» an tion t0 pe 
general properties Shannon's coding theorem, channe Sancy; applica’ rion ' 
information; inequalities of information theory and E Asymptotie dist" md 
tical problems of liscrimination and hypothesis wp equisite jo الد‎ 
er 
* Mathematics 124 and Statistics 193 and 194, or the equivalent, 3° " 


courses 


M‏ سے 


EN S Statistics 


of Information : analysis of contingency 
Sequential analysis 
213-74 < 
A 4 Stochastic 
Year course, 


Un¢ amenta] n, 
ential proce 


tables; loss of information Gue to group 


; comparison or experiments (Academic year evening.) 


Kullback 
is completed 
processes; random walks; Markov processes; differ- 


Processes (3 >) 
credit is not given for the first half until the second half 
tions of stochastic 
bases; ( 


29 "aussian processes; applications. (1964-65 and alter: te years.) 
ШЕ... Ыр 
B Reading and Research (3-3) The Stafi 
mission by Permission of the instructor. (Academic year—as arranged 


27 1 
(лаг: Problems in Mathematical Stat 


~as arranged.) 


hesis (3.3) 


The Staff 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


I Es 
lw Addition to the 


Courses for stt 

le Financial 
р А "cia Management 
gineering | iminje 
E / “ministration, 


regular courses announced above t} 


€ University offers the fol 
idents enrolled in the 


following special programs: Navy Grad. 
Air Force Advanced Management Program, 
and Health Care Administration. 


Program, 


Bas; inci 
Variables ° Principles о] Statistical Methods (3 
int ! and attributes, 


li lon to the making 


3 
averages and dispersior 


of statistical decisions 
ases o 


To, E Í Statistical Decisi m M iking ( arr.) 
"ather 0000 to 9 cv 


the technique le а : 

t ‘niques of decision making, 

"rors, exig ONY. Include 8; binom ial 

1 lion, research methodol 


1 | q 
1, elementary principles of sampling, 


with emphasis on applications 
distribution, normal distribution, Type I and П 
ogy, and problems of inference. 
сіро ‘ea 
tj " 
ыта м о} Statistica] Analysis (3) 


9 the basic 


i | concepts of statistical analysis, measures of central tendency 
ing ури, normal distrib, 


ager; 

tal PRP 

№, lication Statistics and Quality Control (3) 

decia; Phas; i Statistica] Principles and practices to management and quality con 
j ons, Contr ll Placed on the use of statis 

“Rivalen, oling quality a 


tical techniques in making management 
nd standardization 


ition, basic st 


atistical inference includ ng estimation and test 


Prerequisite Statistics 107 or the 


SURGERY * 


L 


Jt- 


: Blades ( Chairman], C. T. Klopp 


S. McCune, V. M. lovine, A. Higgins, 


Professors Briar 


Clinical Professors W. Alec Horwitz, G. 
J. P. Adams, ©. 5. Letterman 

Adkins, H. C. Pierpont 
Don Wenger 


ssociate Professors P. C. 
J. R. l'histlethwaite, 


'rofessors H. L. Fefter, 
s N. P. D. Smyth, T. ©. Alford 
B. F. Dean, ]r., E, ZR Neviaser, ] 


Peterson, Thomas Murdock Head, R. 6. Kindred, Ernest Brav Har | 


Associate Clinical 1 
ıl Professors E Harrell, Lt 
Br id ev, 

(ssociates W. R. Morris, J. J. Weinstein, W. C. Meloy, K. H. Wood, [sabella 
rison, Maxine > hurter, ( harles Kex k 
[nstru« tors E. H. [zaw ч Takeo 1 sunekawa É А 
Clinical Instr eon Gerber R 

Gould, A. B. Rohrbaugh, Jr., M. H. Kendrick, p. G. Brown, Ji D. Hoyle b 
Smith, N. H. Isaacson, C. S. White, Jr., D. P. McCarty, J. M. Кевіна js 
Dow, L. R. Perna, T. M. Wright, D. C. Wherry, J. H. Sager, Frances | 

hk P. Bak er. ] W. Canter, R. E. Hughes, H. E. Lane, Jr. T 


D. Briggs, J. Е. í onlon, D. C. Richtmeyer, I 


uctors |" 


284 Surgical Phy siology hysio 
A clinical and laboratory course with particular emphasis on applied phy' 


(Spring—2 hours a week.) | 
i | 


323-24 Surgical Pathology 1 ical cle 
1 to the surg? 


Weekly conferences are held with the student group assigne 
reviewing surgical specimens. (Academic year—1 hour a week.) тһе"! 
геи T. à 1 is 
373-74 Clinical Clerkship 1 „єз for disp 
The student is .ssigned and required to work up thoroughly the c& adi 
(Academic year—as arrang sal 


and treatment. D. C. General Hospital. 
during e 


315-16 Outpatient Surgical Clinic | 
ge 


oído 
Surgical clinic. D. ( General Hospital. (Forty hours as arran i 
rt тһе?” 
377 Fractures and Orthopedics a 2 gospi! 
Lectures covering the field of fractures and orthopedics. p. C. Ger 
(Fall—1 hour a week.) 
379-380 Lectures in Surgery i 
2 hours а week.) pls $ 


( Academic year 


D. C. General Hospital. 
possi?” 


383-84 Surgical Clinic U iversilY 
| niver!“ 
Demonstration of various 


( Academic year—1 hour a week.) 


173—74 Clinical € lerkship Il 


niversity Hospital ; 


surgi al diseases to the entire class. 


ail 
The” 
Mes 
ito Hospital ҮР " 
Mt. Ано Hospit®® 


d 
pis 


SIX weeks, | three weeks, 


in rotation.) 


res! 


479-80 Surgical Staff Conferences 
t (Ac f a arranged. til 
University Hospital Academic year—W as arra ged К но 
Univer? 


483-84 Surgical Ward Rounds jerks 

: А ar clerk 
Demonstration of various surgi 1 diseases to fourth-year ‹ p- 
a week.) 


(Academic year—1 hour 


EE S Surgery 361 


491 Surgical Anatomy II 


Horwitz and Staff 


t "Cures for fourth-year clerks. 1 niversity Hospital. (Fall—1 hour a week for 
Welve weeks in rotation.) 
49 . s 
2 Surgical Pathology П Newman 
Systematic j 


study of the gross and microscopic changes in the organs and tissues 


со М 
mmonly removed surgically (Spring—1 hour a week.) 


i 
| 
UROLOGY * 
Clini 
ical p р wem 
Associ, Tofessors L. R. Culbertson (Chairman), E. E. Ferguson 
Assista te С mical Professor W, D. Jarman 
^m inical Professors Е. Т. Reuter, Gilbert Ottenberg 
Clinic yi ^ R. MacDonald, H. A. Goldberg 
: Сы сог; Н. D. Wolff, Jr., H. P. Dorman, W. D. Oldham, John Kenealy, 
Var; ^liaramonte. Gyorgy Dudas-Gyorki, H. J. Klapproth, R. C. Rhame, R. E. 
395. 9c 
inj iie The Staff 
emphasis و‎ and demonstrations on the care of urological pat th special 
teaching ^ the Pre- and post operative management, Operative « clir ] 
97 U А Genera] Hospital 
го 
lectur o8 @! The Staff 
Pathology ering the entire field of urology inc luding diagnosis, treatment, and morbid 
495. › (Fall—] hour a week,) 
Cling 
F9 ic ganas 
Clinical Ga The Staff | 
"1 ces, wit tions, teaching in the Outpatient Department, and urological X-ray 


(T th special attention given to diagnosti procedures 
1гее lours a week 


{ niversity H 
» їп rotation, as arranged during academic year.) 


ademic year 1962.63 


` 
Munson 


the Arts 
A2 and 


ly Prerequisite: 
| Biology 


ide “pass” on the ой] | 
knowled re on w 
ge up uct | 


ing 
g 


; 67-68, inclu 


» correlated 
fields: (1) cl issification, $ : 
| vertebrate; (2) embry 060 
а! principles of p" 

les, hypothe 


imals, bot 


T с of ar 
1 life histories of ix 
und evolution ; (4) the 
in the study of the 


i types; ‹ 3) gener 


nt of biological princif 


history of zoology. 


nd theori 
1 theories as revealed 


AI 
Bach 
х ichelor of Art wae 
This int s or Bachelor 1 
terdepartmental major m f Science ' ith a major in Biotog 
- may be arranged in i olo 
nged 1 niunction with the Department x o) 
к Cie irm ulum, respectively es | 
a i only 
- жч pagt n , minimum oi 
сме ch should include at east 6 ۶ 
tmental courses 
the field Po tai үө 
^ field of 4 ГУ, prerequisite: the edger 
cienci gree, respec tively, from his © 
-— " "T 
he fw ld of Biology This инегдер#, T 
h tne Department of Botany. р етеш g gis | 
or of Science degree, respec ively» ro 
r Biology 
y В y See pa єз 82-90 p 
hing field in Biology -prerequi ite: 
U 
1 ]o 
fessional courses listed in the Schoo | 
! 


FIRST GROUP 
е” 
Thery 


laboratory 


(2 hours), 
an unders 


partmental c« sacas 
— 7 , ments ol Botany am 
rm 

» in 2001067» except by P” 


Zoology 363 
BEL 


: ailakla Mat 
a е I | oratory space available. ate 
t the beginning of the ac ademic ye ar, dependin on laboratory pace a Р 
: | fee, $10 a ser 


, ке 
ter (Biology 1 Sciences (4): fall ar d spring day and 
"196 ry ll and spring—day and 
ening; summer 1963, Biology 2?—Anin Sciences (4): fall and pring 
ening ; summer 1963.) 
“OOLOGy 
SECOND GROUP 
' 
№ j Mortense: 
1-2 Invertebrate Zoology (343) С дү ылым, 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours) A systematic study ‘ А im rte! Жак» 
Мй the morphology, classific ations, life histories, and р rylogeneti - —r - 
"d fee, $8 a semester (1963-64 and 1964-65: academic year—~ y; 1 


Po Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (3—3) 
u 


rgan systems of the verte 
re (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). мл e ystem 
ез, aboratory dissection of types, Material ее, 311 
academi ory dissections I 


1963.64 | 
а Samaa (1963-64 | 
nd evening.) | 
10 © year day; 1964-65: aca lemic year—day and eveni 1g | 
E m 3 Munson | 
ganic Evolution* (3) ` Е x : | 
Theories ^ prir Je lines of dew pmer 
in t ез о Organic evolution and present ideas on the prine pie lines « LIT í 
the * blant and animal kingdoms; review of the contr butions to ап ч - 1964 6 
anisms involved in this process (1963-64: academic yea уэ 
1 10 year. 


evening j 


^- Cytology* (8-3) 


Desmond 
u 
erties о (1 hour) 


» laboratory (4 hours) 


The morphological and phy m pror 
*reparatior material for 

ч 1 imal ll id their components Prep 
Stu Plant and animal cells and their paratio material м 

uw Material fee, $11 а semester (1963-64 and alternate yea academic 

| ; and alternate years: a: ademic year—evening. ) 
A есд" (3) — 
of Ее Course jn which the general principles are illustrated with specific examples 

Tit ма $ 
ance in plants and animals, in 


cluding man ( Fall—evening.) 


nel Physiology ? (3) 


" 
Shroj hire 
ening Mental physiology of protoplasm Prerequisite: Chemistry 12 (Spring 
M5 j, 55 immer 1963) ° | 
* !htr ; : Р anse 
ы поп to} ertebrat, Embryolo, y (3) : Han en 
Vid l * hour), laboratory (4 hours.) Origin and early development of the s- li 
, 4 rier 
nce the ni” of Organ Systems Emph ısis on the frog, chic kı pig, w . 
Фу z uman embryo, Material fee, $11 (1963-64 and alt years 
| H ng; 1 1-65 an 


ist d alternate years fall—day.) 
Lect ology (3 


Desmond 
tienen: laboratory (4 hours) Introduction to the mix roscopica! atomy oi 
Cs rie 
Is; ing; 1962d organs, 
, 
1 
p 


Mat rial faa $11 1963-64 and alternate years: s 
964-65 and alternate 


years: spring—day:; summer 1963.) 
Log 00504 (3) 


r) а r saihcs 

3 “Stories and’ laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to the protozoa: classihcation, 
, M 1 7 » 1 

F T Physiology. With special emphasis on free-living types. Material fee, 
\ and alternate 


P years: spring evening.) 
leen iology (3) і 


E 
MM Kates 1 
АЛМ vi laboratory (4 hours) An introd: clon to the icy f 1 mi bl 
“ещ fee, $11. а Survey of Parasitic types from the protozoa through arthropods 
ада inter, р (1963 64 and alternate years fall—evening. ) 
ty tither tmenta] Course ; ; 
department, Offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology. Stude ay re 


2f 1 " , 
00 Courses of Instruction pU 


} Munson 


161 Entomology (3) 

х : s 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory ! { hours). A study of the elementary m ,rphologY: phys 
nsects, with an introduction tO the taxonomy 0! the more 
(1963-64 and alternate years: fall evening 
162. Insect Physiology (3) Мило 

ectur Жа : ; ; jssion 
Lectures a | laboratory | the physiology of insects Admission by permis 
of the instructor. Materi (1963-64 and alternate years: spring 


ning.) 
The stall 
(Ack 


iology, and ecology o! 
portant groups. Material fee, $8. 


e 


Material fee, $lla semester. 


Утім 1 of the instructor із required. 
demic year—as arranged.) 
199-200 Proseminar | 13) The St 
' ; ic Y 
Designed to correlate and supplement the work of Zoology majors. (Academ! 


day and evening.) 


THIRD GROUP 


201-2 Seminar: Cytology* (3-3) 
A study of the current literature in expt rimental cytology (Not offer: 


204 Seminar in Invert: brate Zoology (3) 
A study of original | ublications on hormones of invertebrate animals. 
alternate years.) n 
sc 
Morte. 
prerequis 


214 Advance 1 Invertebrate Zoology (3) 


él 
1 laboratory work o! problems in inve tebrate physiology. ) 
(Not offered 53-64. 


t Material fee, $8. 


Lectures an 
101-2 or the equivaler 


Zool 
Zoology 


"Xper mental morp! logy: Prerequisite: 


rnate years.) Desmond 
| Vertebrate Zool gy (3) 
< E) (1963-64 * 


ns in the field of histophysiology. 
qul 


j lass reports on € 
(1964-65 and alte 


lem (Academic уеаг—85 arranged: 


1963— Zoology 299 (3).) 


red; summer 


a BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF 
HE UNTVERSITY 


Th i ai | 
ae Board of Trustees is composed of the President of the { niversity ex officio 
he following persons | 


y ele поп: 

Newell Windom Ellison, Chairman 
Edward Karrick Morris, Secretary 
Godfrey Leon Munter, Assistant Secretary 


1963 
Lenard йа Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. James Matlack Mitchell, A.M. 
Шир), ;imichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., *George Edward Muth "A.B, LLB | 
Newell v > LH.D D.C.L. Nelse son P nter, UM. | 
up Windom Ellison, КЕГЕ: *Charles Sylvanus Rhyne, LL.B., D.CL., | 
Alfred | LL.D. | 
John кету Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. Donald D'Arcy Shepard, LL.B. 
Benjamin M ч M. Lewis L. Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., LH.D 
00у MeKelw; ay, Litt.D. 
Robe 1964 
rt ч 
Chai der Fleming, LL.D., Franklin Jerome Lunding, LL.B.. LL.D 
Cha man meriti ! Ж : 
tles Carroll C ы Edward Karrick Morris, LL.D 
ы, "lover, Jr, A.M, LL.B. Godfrey Leon Manter. A.B., LL.B., LL.D 
tooks H Charles Emory Phillips, LL.B.. LL.M. 
la 
ET к. B, LL B., LL.D. "Frederick A. Bodies M.D 
lip. nes, BS. » LL B., LL. M., з Cornelius Van Story, Jr., A.M. | 
Watson W. Wise, Ph.B 
Vile 1965 
у Tho om; s 
m Cassin cannes, Jr, LL.D. Frank Atherton Howard, BS. in M.E. 
g` Jacque] "rers AM., J.D LL.B., Sc.D 
PX chran, D.H ] LL.D Carleton D. S 
Phi? Dunn Sidney ¥ © \ LLD 
J * Grah L. Corrin S . Ph.B. LLD 
^ ber pa AB, LLB, L H.D. Frank Harvey Weitzel, A.B., LL.B 
wer, LLM. LL.D. fola Taboste n X TE 
^ 
"e Aiken HONORARY TRUSTEES 
in Plur t Jo Маріна], LL.D. Gilbert Grosvenor, A.M., LL.D., LittD.. 3 
e "ua Evans, EN Sc.D Be | 
Unites Gran зд АВ, Ed.D. Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Se.D. hi 
Up States es Eng; S, Graduate Charles Stank W pe, D, SaD 
ese, neers School, Lloyd Bennett Wi 


Nomina, 
"4 by the alumni, 
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STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF 


па the President of the 


The Chairman of the Board of Trustee 
The President 9 


member ex officio of « uch « committees ot the Board. 


Unive rsity is ( hairman of the Executive ( ommittee. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Judge Bastian; Mr. Flen < Mr. Glover; Mr. Hoover; Mr. Mi Kee; Mr. McKelwayi 


Mr. Morris; Mr. Smith; Mr. Strauss 


COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 


Dr. Carmichael, Chairman Mr. Mitchell; Mr Rhyne; Mr. Wilson 


COMMITTEE ON UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT 
rd; 
hairman: Mr. Buchanan; Mr. Carusi; Mr. Graham; Mr. Hows 


Mr. Smith; Mr. Souers; 


? un "eati! 
Mr. Hughes: Mr. McKelway; Mr. Phillip Mr. Sut" 


Mr. Wis 


AFFAIRS 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCIAL AND LEGAL 
ter; 
Mr. McKee, Chairman; Judge Bastiat Mr. Dunn; Mr. Lawson; Mr. Мя 


Mr. Shepard; Mr. Wilson 


COMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS AND LANDS ў 
Wei 


Mr. Dunn: Mr. McKe Mr Phillips, Mr. Strong; Ме 


COMMITTEE ON PERS )NNEL 4 
Mr, Sou? 


Mr. Mitchell, Chairman; Dr. Carmichael; Mr. Graham; Mr. Hays; ' 


Mr. Weitze 


COMMITTEE ON ALUMNI AFFAIRS , Mubi 


d: Mr. Hughes; Mr. Munter; M 


Van Story: Mr. Weitzel; Mr. Wilson 


COMMITTEE ON UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 
i |. Mr, 91790 
Dr. Reuter, Chairman; Mr. Lawson; Mr. Shepard; Mr. Strauss: * 


| AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE ON EXTRACI RRICI LAR AFF 
Mr. 


Mr. Muth, Chairman; Mr. Carusi; Mı Mitchell; Mr. Morris; ' 


TRUSTEES 


University ar 


——— 
mmm, ay 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION * 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Mas Henry Carroll, B.S., M.B.A., D.C.S.. I L.D., President 
0) 


d ssistant to the President 

rt Smith Jordan, Ph.D., D.Phil. (Uxon.), A y t ый» ү بنا‎ А 
` і 4 nt te the reside nt, t ә { t 

oa Max Farrington, A.M.. Assistant to ^ ' 

Tal Smister Colclough, BS. LLB. LED. 


D., Provost and Dean of Faculties 
> rancis Latimer, Ph.D., Assoc iate Dean of Faculti Unis 
Villiam Parkhurst Smith, J 
Hen ware кайди im fs. 
| lip! illiam Herzog, B.S., Vice President and 
| n Any 
50 


опу Brown. Jr., A.M., LH.D » LL.D., Vice Pre 
lirces ° 


ersity Marshal 


Tu] 7 r 
A.B., M.B.A., Assistant to the Dean of Faculties, Jo 
Pee bd. DA. isl 


Pau) v 
| ijj emon Bissell, Ph.D., Dean of Men 
ard mard Cas 
аы William Cole, Ph.D., Dean of 1 he Summer Sessions ауан 
\ ота, Deibert, A.M., Adviser to Students from Foreign Count 
Prey odum Einbinder, \.B., Business Manager 
Tick Russ 


| 
ssel] Houser, A.M., Registrar | 


; Director of Ve terans Ed 
tell, A.B., M.D., Director of Health Ser 


‚‚ Avid Johnson, B.S. in B. A. Comptroller 
lig ge Pandolph Kirkbride A.M., Ed.D., Dean of Women 
loy, 7*80п, A.M. MS. in I S., Lil 
Neh Rich Ruth, A B, Director of dd, 
P Ric Sizoo, A.M., D.D. 


rarian; Curator of Art 
» Litt.D., I I D., L.H.D., S.T.D., Director of Univer 
е Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D.. >` dA. De an for Sponsored Re S¢ 


исп 


ТНЕ COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, 


УА Linton, Ph.D., Dean of ( olumbian Colle 
Joh Ward Burns Ph.D. Denn Whe Cubes Conall 
parks, y ) no» Dean of th 


ling MS, MD. р, he School of Medicine; Medical Director of the 
n + ean of the T 
Cates pi Hospita n 
ard Nutting j 
i National o utting, A B. J.D., 


аш Cente 
lo; Kramer w Center 


т, АВ. LLB. Dean of the Law S hool 
I 


AND DIVISIONS 


, 
2n nces 
re of Arts and Science 


LL.M., S.J.D., LL.D., I itt.D., L.H.D., Dean o 


yo, BS 


1 School of Public Lau 
A] ^" L.B., I.S.D.. П, in o et raduate che A 
idees ач Mason, Ing-Dr., Dean of thc ©, hool of Engineering and Applied 
0 
dtt ey 
The 


er | " А 
"палі, PhD). Dean of the School of Pharmac 
к. 
Мм, “ident gh 
“№ CENA 251 the DU. the Dean of Faculties the Vice Pre 
^ tabh livis the Directo f Admissions е ех officio membe 
= And v го Imisaior Ar 
ica leave sions of the | niversity 


"8 semester 1963 0; 
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School of Education 


Francis Newell Hamblin, A.B., Ed.D., Dean of the 
Government, Bu 


Archibald Mulford Woodruff, Ph.D., Dean of the School of 


and International Affairs 
Grover LaMarr Angel, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the College of General Studies 


Allee, Jr., Ph.D., Dean of the Division of Univers 
. Director 0] the Division of 


1sine$5 


y Students 
fir Science 


John Gage 
ve of Arts and Sc 


Edward Martin Wall, A.B., LL.B. 

George Martin Koehl, A.M., Associate Dean of Columbian Colles 
ences 

Angus Mavlvor Griffin, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Medic ine 

Alvin Edward Parrish, M.D., {ssociate Dean of the School of Me '"dicine 

Victor Frederick Ludewig, B.S., Administrator of the University Hopia nd 

Richard Walton Stephens, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of ( 'olumbian College of : Arts @ 


Sciences 

William Lewis Turner, Ph.D., Assistant Dean in Columbian College of Arts and Sê 
ences 

James Cecil King, Ph.D., {ssistant Dean in Columbian College of Arts and sa 

Edward Andrew Potts, A.B., LL.B., Assistant Dean for Deve lopment in the Na 


Law Center 
William Wallace Ki kpatrick, A.B., I L.B.. Assistant Dean of the 
Nelson Thomas Grisamore, Ph.D., Assistant Dean (Research) of the 
neering and їр! ed Science; Director, Center for Measurement Y» з ngine" 
t Smith, Ph.D., Assistant Dean (Academic) of the Schoot 0] ™ * 


Law Se -hool 
Se -hool 0| 


Herbert Ernes 
ing and Appli d Science ; 
, ы n 
Blake Smith Root, A.M., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the 5 ‘hool of Educator school 
iar is x ғ а . eS 
Lowell Winfield Williams, B.S. in Eng., M.S. in P.A., Assistant Dean о] 1 


of Government, Business, and International Affairs Il c of бе 
е е , z А п d IE 
Robert Whittington Eller, B.S., A.M. in Ed., Assistant Dean oj the Colles 
eral Studies 


Elizabeth Truman Wright 
lents 
Genes 


Universit Sw 


A.M.. Assistant Dean of the Division of 


"arch 


nt Dean for Sponsored Reset 


COMMITTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 


COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC POLICY 
The deans 


lm of the degree-granting schools and colleges of the University are mem- 
3 of the Committee on Academic Policy, whose chairman is the President of the 
i piel and whose vice-chairman is the Dean of Faculties. The Vice President 
| з and Resources, the Dean for Sponsored Research, the Dean of the National } 
hen nter, and the Dean of the Division of University Students serve as ex officio 
| ben, The President on occasion may invite members of the Board of Trustees, 
j Senta tives of Faculty Senate committees, and the President of the General 
1 Association to attend Committee meetings. The Administrative Secretary 


| *$ as Secretary to the Committee. 


| The COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY | 


Uni Committee on Adn 
Versity and whose 


linistrative Policy, whose chairman is the President of the І 
Posed of the f s vice-chairman is the Vice President and Treasurer, is com- 
Sponso ollowing members: the Vice President and Treasurer, the Dean for 
li Die Research, the Administrator of the University Hospital, the Comptroller, 
| Planning. ni of Admissions. the Registrar, the Assistant to the Dean of Faculties for 


Y 
Ч Faculties 


e Busine 


ly 8 abse University acts as a member in place of the President in the 
"ember e. The Vice President for Plans and Resources serves as an ex officio 


мимен Те President on occasion may invite members of the Board of Trustees, 
| Alumni 7а of the Faculty Senate committees, and the President of the General 
Semen to attend Committee meetings. The Administrative Secretary 

Ty to the Committee. 


| 
Surer(s) as designated by the Vice President and Treasurer. The Dean | 


CO J 
MMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


pa Calabrisi Charles William Cole, Chairman 
0y ndon E William Wallace Kirkpatrick 
“astin Morris Solomon Ojalvo 
Joseph Young Ruth 
| COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 


| шу, Robert Hamilton Moore, Chai 
eid H 1 tt Hamilton Moore, Chairman 
Chester ood brick William Allan MacDonald 


John Russell Mason 
Robert Corbin Vincent 


1, 
| x COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 1 
| мы А ` і 
Mu el rthur Edward Burns, Chairman A 
Nelson Ivor Griff, Herman Hedberg Hobbs y 

n e [pu 

| Thomas risa Blake Smith Root iy 

“amore 


Benjamin Douglass Van Evera 
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The George Washington University 
a прет ср — 


COMMITTEE ON SCH(¢ JLARSHIPS 


William Andrew McC auley, Chairman 
Gordon Leslie L ippitt 


Paul Vernon Bissell 
Raymond Richard Fox William Lewis Turner 
Virginia Rar idolph Kirkbride Helen Bates Y akobson 


COMMITTEE ON ІМТЕКС‹ JLLEGIATE A THLETICS 


Cober!? 
May? 


Theodore Peter Perros, Chairman 


Paul Vernon Bissell J ames Harold 
Alfred Brigulio Louis Harkey ® 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT LOANS 


Harry Grubb Detwiler, Chairman "mu 
Daniel Raymond Cloutier Maurice Kingsley Hear 
William Arthur Smith 


Ravmond Richard Fox 
Robert Corbin Vincent 


COMMITTEES ON S TUDENT AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE ON STUDENT LIFE 
Eva Mayne Johnson, Chairman 
Pai «d Vernon Bissell Calvin 
Virginia Rat idolph Kirk bride William 
George Marti i Ko hl Carl Hugo 


Six Student Members 


COMMITTEE ON THE PERFORMING ARTS 
Donald ( henoweth Kline, Chairman 


ut 


Elizabeth Burtner Lubin pe 
Еа Barns A 
Charles William Cole 
dent Members 
_— NS 
COMMITTEE ON MUSICAL ORGANIZATIO | 
Klin? 


Mason, Chairman Donald Chenow® 


Five Stu 


John Russell 
tol e rt Howe Harm 


George Steiner 


Four Student Members 
UBLIC „ATIONS 
pinto? 


Richard Walton Stephens, n in Darling vi 
кы mp!” 


Robert Cru 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT 


Mary Margaret Davis ( Alumna ) 


William Eller berger (Alumnus) 
ient Mer mbers 


[wo »tuden 


Committees of the University 


COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS LIFE 


Joseph Richard Sizoo, Chairman 
Mayne Johnson 


" Gean Jones 


Elmer Louis Kayser 
Calvin Weir Pettit 


THE UNIVERSITY SENATE 


* 
aha умит Angel Helen Bennett Lawrence 
meld F TOW Brewer Gust Angelo Ledakis 
+ E rederick Bright *Robert Meyer Leonard 
ward Burns *Calvin Darlington Linton 
“Oswald с enry Carroll II (Chairman) *Martin Alexander Mason 
Time, ymister Colclough Leroy Sorensen Merrifield 
Roderic Hee Davison Frank Nelson Miller, Jr. 
(Chai Фен Davison Charles Rudolph Naeser 


Мапу тату the Executive Committee) Nels David Nelson 


Ames Ca etwiler *Charles Bernard Nutting 
‘aes pe Dockeray Morris Solomon Ojalvo 

ood Cr, ох *John Parks 

In Bow, d H Howard Clemeth Pierpont 
ili Hen Um Carol Ruth St. Cyr 

еек “See am Jr. Carlton Raymond Treadwell 

n Ka ouser Carl Walther 

| ar] ye м , 

ap les Jose : Reuben Esselstyn Wood 
Reber Kat Коко * Archibald Mulford Woodruff 


Helen Bates Yakobson 


: INSTRUCI TON 


FACULTY AND STAFF OI 
1963-04 


EMERITUS О! FICERS AND FACULTY 
Doctor honoris causa of The George Washing!” 


Стоүр Heck Marvin, Р! D., LL.D., 


University, President Emeritus 


Emeritus of Physiology 


ERRET CYRIL ALBRITTFN, \ 


ANTONIO ALONSO, A.M., Professor Emeri < hilo 
Harry FORD ANDERSON, M.D., Professor Emeritus of De rmatology and ЭУР ome? 


Rurun HARRIET ATWELL, A.M., Professor Emeritus of Physical Education =й public 
RALPH Grecory BEACHLEY, M.D., Dr. P.H., Professor Emeritus of €^ 


Health Practice 

CARVILLE DICKINSON BENSON, A.B., LL.B., SJ.D., Professor Emeritus of к^ 
WALTER ANDREW BLOEDORN, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Professor Emeritus 0 Ме 
ROBERT WHITNEY BoLwELL, Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor Emeritus of American 
DANIEL, LeRay BORDEN, A.M., M.D. Emeritus 0 Clint 
Pau. WILLIAM BOWMAN, Ph.D., Professor 
ROCER MORRISON CHOISSER, B.S.. M.D., Professor 
ELBRIDCE Согв, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Journalism 

CHARLES Sacer COLLIER, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor Emeritus of Law 


D., Professor I meritus 
A.B., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Ophthalmology 


A.B., LL.B., Professor Emeritus of Law 
M.Arch., Professor Emeritus of Art Mecha 
S. in M E. Professor Emeritus of 


B., M.D., Professor 
f uus Of Spanish 


, D.Sc. Professor 
Emeritus of Biology 


Emeritus of Pathology 


[RENE CORNWELL, Ph. of French 


RONALD ATMORE Cox, 
GEORGE BOWDOIN CRAICHILL, 
NORRIS INGERSOLL CRANDALL, 
BENJAMIN CARPENTER CRUICKSHANKS, B 
ical Engineering " 
Henry LAURAN DARNER, A.B.. M.D., Professor Emeritus of Cli 
Gynecology 
ALAN THOMAS DEIBERT, А.М., Pr 
PAUL FREDERICK DICKENS, M.D., Professor Emeritu 
WILLIAM WEBSTER DIEHL, Ph.D., Professor Emeruu 
Henry GnaTTAN DOYLE, \ M.. LL.D., Litt.D., Projes 


ritus of Educational À 
Emeritus 0 


, n ES > »mance А a 
olessor Emeritus of Romane fedicin® 


guages > ychology «Sprint 
Don Cartos Farra, Р! D., Profes Ps) inet” 
er, B.S. in E 


* or Em« 
FREDERICK MORRIS FEIK E., D.Eng., Professor 


Administration у 
Ааталыйайп , á tion 
AVERETT HOWARD, A.M., Professor Emeritus 0f English Сотро ag 00 
M > ateccor Emeritus оО 101077,9, , ation 
M.D., Professor © inistr@ 


WILLIAM HERNDON JENKINS, 
^h. D., Professor Emeritus o] 


ARLIN Rex JOHNSON, Ph : 
R ALPH DALI KENNEDY, Ph D., Professor Emeruus of A x nomics 
FRANCES KIRKPATRICK, A.M., Professor Emeritus of Home spe г 
EDWARD LEWIS, M.D. I r Emeritus of £ linical Post of pediatri 
PRESTON ALEXANDER MCLENDON, B.5., M.D. Professor I тегиш" 


Business 4 


dent 
rotesso 
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Staff of 
E __ taff « 


Danner, Bruce Morrt rr, M.D., Professor Emeritus of Otolary ng olog ry 
Paw’ OLIVER Murpock, Ph.B., LL.B., Professor Emeritus of Lau 

\ Evererr Nrssi LL, A.B., Registrar Emeritus 

QUN LeRoy Newmyer, LL.B., Professor Emeritus of Lax 


Жс, Nori. INGER, A. В., М. р. Ргоје ssor E meritus of Clinical Obste trics and Gyne- 


cology 
"тщ Оуевно1 ѕед, A.B., M.D.. S&D.. І.Н. D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of Psy- 


сац 
Ricy y 


ARD Norman Ow: ns, Ph.D., C.P.A., Professor Emeritus of Business Adminis- 
tration 
Мыць Уп R Parr, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Bacteriology 
RVING Р ROTZMAN, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Romance Lang ruages 
берн E A. Revver, M. " Professor Emeritus of Urology 
nt Hyram Ror, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Biochemistry 
Aun р Byron Rorn, A.B., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology 
Ма, p NCS Wu LIAM SCHMIDT, A.M., Professor Emeritus of Library Science 
Uy mb E" SEDCW ICK, A.B., Administrative Secretary Emeritus 
LN ENRY SEunr, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of German 
] RIFFITH SUTTON, M. S., Director of Admissions Emeritus 
Tuo ENRY TAYLor, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
па мо Б Тномр 'SON, B.S., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Urology 
hirer WALTERS, M.S, in М.Е. Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Engineering Ad- 
р tion 


Vas. AK A "IDA, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Statistics 

m Sr EST, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Political Science 
Lawson ANLEY WHITE, M.D.. Sc.D., Professor Emeritus of Surgery 
Doner, IN Yocum, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Botany 


KS Younc, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Zoology 


IV Con NER 
E FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* 


T S., Instructor in Physical Education for Women 

PRODORE J » A.B., Lecturer in Physical Education 

Grong ABERNETHY, B.S. )., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
К, M A I M.D., Associate Clinical Pre of Medicin 


Se Lecturer in Eng rineering 
AM, M. D. » Clinic al Instru tor in Neurology 
oy "и Clinical Pri 


t fessor of Psychiatry 
Ssistant Profes f Spanish 
BRAM: sor ¢ anisn 
Шош Ling Į = A.M., M. D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
lara "Tr Ph. D.. Associate Professor of Botany 
8. 5, „М. D. 
Dam Арет so 
МШЕ Quare. BS, М. D., Assistant Cf; sical Professor of Medic 
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THEODORE CRANDALL ALFORD, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor о] Surgery 
FRANK DUANE ALLAN, Ph.D., Asso iate Professor of Anatomy 
h Philology; Dean of the D 


Joun GACE ALLEE, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Englist 
of University Students 

EILEEN ANNETTE ALLEN, A.M., 

RICHARD ALLEN, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor о] Law 

MELVIN Gustavus ALPER, 4. B.. M.D., Assistant Clint al Professor of Ophthalmology 

Lovis KATZ ALPERT, B.S., M.D., Professor of Medicine 

SEYMOUR ALPERT, A.B., M.D., Professor о] Anesthesiology 

BARBARA OLSON ALVING, Ph.D., Assistant Professor о] Physiology 

James Francis AMBURY, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine Шш 

Harvey AMMERMAN, B.S., M.D., As "rolessor of Neurological Surg 

Leo Davi AMOROSI, B.S., M.D., € linical Instructor in Ol ind Gynec? ogy 
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ROBERT HARPER ANDERSON, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
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f Education; Dean of the © 
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RoNALD ALAN APTER, M.D., Clinical Instructor in 
EDMUND Minor ARCHER, Studio Lecturer in (rt ( Drawing 
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STEPHEN AXILROD, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
M.D., Associate in Medicine „dicine 
M.D., Associate ( linical Professor of Mec 
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Coordi 


Sras BABIN, JR., 
FRANK SOLOMON BACON, B.S., 
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Joun CHARLES BARTONE, 
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ALBERT BAUER, M.D., {ssistant ( 
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ARD Аввот Bearn, LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
Вл PATTERSON BEE! AR, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

н Beers, A.M., LL.B., Associate in Latin 
PH BEINSTEIN, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
AMMYE Bercer, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
OBERT Rem BELTON, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Horm Boscrwrrz BENEDICT, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
oo HENKE BENZINGER, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 

BERGMANN, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics | 
à BERCSTROM, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

ANLEY Louis BERLINSKY, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
Y Louis Berman, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 

NEY BERMAN, B.S., M.D.. Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Qi Yancey BERNARD, Jr., A.B., B.S. in L.S., J.D., Librarian of the Law Library 
E Benvs, AM., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration | 
ARCELLA BERNSTEIN, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
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{ssistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 


EN PHER THEODORE Bı VER, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


„с. ENRY BIBEN, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
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Cy D Essig каян, M.D. Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gvnecoloes | 
= j tant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngolog 
| Put Vg 2с А.В, M.D., Assistant Clinical Pre yngology 


VEN N Bissenr. Ph.D.. Dean of Men: Dire ior. af Pater scation 
« m Byori UND, M.S., Assistant Professor of Physics | 


М, Š NABELLE Brac K, B.S, M.D.. ¢ 
Tero TADES, A.B., M.D., Lewis Saltz Professor of Surgery 
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| i Sam EL But 
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MBERG, M.D., D.Phil. (Oxon.), Associate Professorial Lecturer 
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of Med AN BLUMENTHAL, A.B., M.D , M.S. in Med., Assistant Clinical 


NG BOARD, B.S., M.D , Associate in Psychiatry 
NATO, Ph.D., Assistant Research Prof 
A ND, A.B., Lecturer in Business Administration 

| Tons y, ÜDCSON Bookot т, AB, M.F.A., Studio Lecturer ir (rt (Ceramics) 
" BORDEN, A.B., Administrative Secretary of the Universit 
lony Ho DOSWELL. A.M. in Ed. 
ا‎ ЧҮ Bouma, A.B., M.D = 

EU » M.D. 


linical Instructor in Psychiatry 


{ssistant Professor of Education 


» Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 


CKEN, M.F. A. Lectur 
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Y, A.B. M.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor 
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Assistant Professor of Pathology 
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Ph.D., Professor о] International Lau 
B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
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M.D., Associate in Med 
) 


A.B., M.D., Clin cal Instructor in Ob 
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ALICE BRIGHAM, A.B., 
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HAROLD FREDERICK BRIGHT, 
ALFRED BRIGULIO, M.D., Associate Clinical 
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WARREN DANIEL BRILL, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Pro 
CARLYLE BRIMACOMBE, M.B.A., Professorial Lecturer m 
HN BRINKMAN, A.B., Le ministration 
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FOREST 


CLIFFORD Jc turer in Business {41 
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nical Instructor in Surgery 
Professor ol Derma 


BERTRAM BROWN, A.B., M.D., 


BROOKS GIDEON Brown, M.D., Cli 
CRAWFORD SOUTHWELI Brown, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical 


tology and Sy philology 
Iministration 


DAVID SPRINGER BROWN, Ph.D., Professor 0] Public Ac 

HALLA BROWN, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor 0] Medicine 

James GRADY BROWN, \ M., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Business 
is Division, College of Gi 


Director, Of- ampu 1 Studies 
\ M., I H.D, I I а } ice Preside 


Administratio® 

JOHN ANTHONY Brown, JR., nt for Plans and Re 
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KENNETH BROWN, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 

RAYMOND NATHAN Brown, M.D., ¢ linical Instructor 1n Anatomy 

Guy BROWN, Ph.D., { Professor Of Sociology 


HAYWARD BROWN, 1 ssociatt 


«ssociate 
‚ Professorial Lecturer 1m Law 4“ 
\.В.. M.D., Eugene Meyer Professor of Met lala 


Der matology an 
in Medicine 


RoBERT 
THOMAS 
HOMAS MCPHERSON BROWN, 
Casson BRYAN, A.B., M.D., ¢ 
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nical Instructor їп 


HENRY 
Crorce CUMMING BUCHANAN, A.B., M.D., ¢ inical Instructor 
JOHN ROBERT BUCHHEIT, M.S., Lecturer Z ology 
| 1 r In {ccounting 


Dexrer MEANS BULLARD, Р! B.. M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
. А.В.. M.D., Associate 1n Physiology 
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Maurice BENJAMIN БОКС, 
B., M.D., {ssistant ( linical Profess 2 
Dean of the 6r 


James LEONARD BUCKLER, 


| Surgery 
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, Ph.D. Professor of Economics; 


M.D., Associate in Medicine 


BURNS, 
in Psyc hiatry 


Bovp Lee BURRIS, B.S., M.D., ¢ linical Instructor 


ELIZABETH BURTNER, \ M., Professor 0] Physical I 
STEWART WILLIAM Busu, B.S., M.D., {ssociate Projessor of ! 
ROBERT NEIL BUTLER, A.B., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 

NAN Sourney BYRD, B.S., Instructor in Phy | Education for 
CESAR AUGUSTO UACERES, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor 9! ' 


Pant, Cacaparst, Ph.D. (t intab. 


ГАП 
D, M.D., ( ssistant Professor ol Medicine h logY 
sycholob! 
sycholotf б 


Tuan CALATAY! 
WILLARD EDMUND CALDWELL, Ph.D., Associate Professor of P. ics 
B.S., M D.. {ssociate , , cal Professor о! Obstetr 


JAMES THEODORE 
education for Women 
Medicine 


Js Professor ot Anatomy 


Dwicut CALLACAN, 
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University Phys 


cology 


MARGARET ELIZABETH UA 


LLAN. А.В., M.D., Asso iate 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester. 1963-64 
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Darg CORBIN Cameron, A.B., M.D., M.P.H., Clinical P rofessor of Psychiatry 
N LANSING CAMERON, А. M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
амь Vernon Camp, А. M., Associate in Physical Education for Men 
Jony Martin C AMPBELL, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 
OBERT DALE С AMPBELL, Ph.D., Professor of Geography 
In "ROME Worr CANTER, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
LD Vincent CARROI L, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Geology 
LN Henry Cannorr, B.S., M.B.A., D.CS., LL.D., Professor of Economic Devel- 
pment and , Administration; President of the University 
OMAS PATRIC K CARROLL, JR., B.C.E., Instructor in E ngineering and Applied Science 
sty Tuomas C ARROLL, Ph.D., Professor of Education 
LAM ROBERT C ,ARROLL, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Proteins 
٣ Avis Cary, B.S., LL.B., LL.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
ERNARD CASTELL, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine; 
H irector of Health Services; University Physician 
iology ARCELLUS Carey, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer on Plant Phys- | 
мыо, 
ту 
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ы, DUNBAR CHAPMAN, A.B., M.D., C.M., Associate in Medicine 
YN CHAPMAN, B.S., M. D., Associate in Medicine 
Jacon р, "LEN CHASE, A.B., M. D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 


AXSON CHALFANT, JR., M.D., Assistant Clinical Р rofessor of Ophthalmology | 
Ra Bryant CHANDLER, B.S., M.B.A., Assistant Professor of Business Administra- 


nat ээ CHASSAN, Ph.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry ( Bio- 
ч. Get CHIARAMONTE, A.B., M.P.H., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 
Qut Conor А. B., M. D., Associate C slinical Professor of Psychiatry 
lony Os CHRIST, Ph. D., Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
Punas Cy HRISTENSEN, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
kom Eye UCKEn, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine | 
Doer Б^ CHURCH, DDS. Ph.D., Lecturer in Anatomy 
Ң OCKW; 


<, A.B., Instructor in English Composition 
~ unap CLARK, Jr., Ph.D., Associate in Biochemistry 


ц! Олт CLARK, A.B., M.D.. iiis iate in Pediatrics 
N, Ph. ҮР state Research Professor of Business Administration 
M LM CLE 


WLOW, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 


Qus , M.D. » Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
A Rimen CAN, Jr., B.S.. J.D. Vy isiting Assistant Professor of Law 
Жыл а LOUTIER, М.Р. A, Ph. D. Associate Professor of Public Adminis- 
U 


„ Assistant Professor of E nglish 


.D., Professo of French 
n an OUR mia M.D, UE ina 


, Professor of Ane sthesiology | 
Wi 

Ca Hanon го COALE, BS. , M. D.. Associ tate in Me "dici. ine 1 
LN Jort. Cone BERLY, Ph, D. » Professor of American Literature | 
N ne Fane M. ^a , Associate in Pediatrics i 
How N Sra pem BS., LL.B., Professorial | Lecturer in Law 1 
Few, Dim Gm BS 1: = " Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau m 
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ъа 
linical Inst ructor in Medicine n 


» Assistant Profe ssor of Pharmacology 
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t : . the & — 


B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Sc.D., Professor of Law; Provost 


The George Washington Unive 


OswALD SYMISTER CoLCLOUGH, 
and Dean oj Faculties 
CHARLES WILLIAM COLE, 


Ph.D., Professor о] American Literature; Dean of the Sum 


ical Professor of Pediatrics 
Director of the 


$s Admit 


mer Sessions 
BERTRAM COLEMAN, M.D., 
{ssoi iate 


ALLAN Assistant Clin 
Professor of Education; 


Mary ELLEN COLEMAN, A.M., 


Reading Clinic 
LEONARD CORNELIUS COLLINS, 


Lecturer in Busine 


A.B., LL.M., Professor ial 


istration 
CERHARD CoLM, Dr. rer. pol., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
JOSEPH GEOFFREY CotmEN, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
RUDOLPH COLUMBUS, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 0] English Literature 
WILLIAM JOHN CoONDELL, Jn., Ph.D., Lecturer in Physics 

Clinical Instructor in Denta 


JosEPH FRANCIS CONLON, D.D.S., 
{ssistant Projessor ol Political Science 


il Instructor in Medicine 
in Patholo y 


ROBERT 
l Surgery 


PauL WILLARD CONNER, A.M., 
A.B., M.D., Clinic 
B.5., M.D., Associate 

A В.. M.D., Associate in Medicine 
essor of Hospital 


AvpREY CONNOR, 
CHARLES BARRIE 
CHARLES Davin COOPER, 
FRANKLIN DERO COOPER, M.S., Associate Prof 

ROBERT MCKINNEY Cooper, Ph.M., J.D., Professor of Lau 
WILLIAM HURLBURT Cooper, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in 


Соок, 
Pharmacy 


; ne 
Obstetrics and 6y 


cology 
BERNARD ROBERT COOPERMAN, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor ™ Medicine 
Lecturer in Journalism 


Howanp LEE COPPENBARGER, se 
PAUL ARTHUR CRAFTON, Ph.D. x and Applied Scien 
Louis ALECK CRAIG, Jr., A.B., M.D., 
RICHARD GRIFFIN CRAWFORD, A.B {ssociate in Latin 

on for Wome 


A.B., B,F. A. Instructor in Physical Educatic Супе 


KATHLEEN CRIDDLE, 
ELIZABETH AMANDA Crisp, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obst 
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{ssociate Professorial 
, Professor of Engineerin 
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ol Obstetrics в 
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JEREMIAH Kerri Ut 


tOMER, M.D., 1550 iate Clini al Professor 


cology 
ROBERT EMMET CRONIN, M.S., Associate Professor of Engineer f 
B.S., M.D., Associate їп Medicine н рой 
B.S., Ed.M., Associate Profe 
. MD, Clini al Professor 0 


»ssorial Le 7 


Jack CROWELL, 
/ Urology 


BEVERLY ANDERSON CRUMP, 


Leon RicHARD CULBERTSON, BS. 
S | C ; 1S rer in Engineering i 
JAMES ALBERT CUNNINGHAM, B.5., Lecturer in Engineer „hesiolog! 


HARRISON EVERETT CURTIS, B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Ane’ 
Corpon WALFORD DAISLEY, Jn., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor = 
ABRAHAM WOLFF! DanısH, A.B., M.D., Associate 1n Medicine 


- pAucation 
Dwicut Dav DARLAND, | Lecturer n Edu 


A M., Ed.D., Professora’ 
DavID STANLEY Davis, A.B., M.D. Associate in Medicine ? 
JOHN Tarr Davis, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Geography 2 

r in Obstet yn 


Lee WASHINGTON Davis, A.B., ^ Pall ylogy 
M.D. Clinical Instructor in Pathos: , p 
, 1 story 
Hi of 0 


RICHARD LAVERN Davis, A.B., 
.D.. Professor of Latin 


* WILLIAM ‹ yLumBus Davis, | 
WILLIAM JOSEPH GRAHAM Davis, A.B., M.D., Assistant Cli 
r logy 


* On leave of absence 1963-64 
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CLARKE Davison, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Pharmacology 
AMES FORRESTER Davison, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., S.J.D., Professor of Law 
ERIC HOLLETT Davison, Ph.D., Professor of European History 
лаа Day, A.B.. M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
ы Justi Deary, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology 
Vp IN FRANKLIN Dean, Jn., M.D., M.S., University Surgeon 
CENT JAMES DeAnceuss, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion for Men 
Dim NWAY DEARDEN, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
PHEN WILLIAM Deyrer, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
E SrEPHEN DEKABAN, M.D., Ph.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
MT VINCENT Demaret, M.S., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
Pune Јован Demis, Ph.D., M.D., e 
Us wi Dennis, A.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Journalism 
m IAN, Ph.D., Professor of Applied Science 
Hay Кә Desmonp, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology | . 
Mac, RUBB DETWILER, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education 
Danner D ARRITSEN DEVniEs, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
Herp EYKIN, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Рас, c Diamonp, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
Oscar ^w AUL Jurius DrECKE, Dr. rer. nat., Associate Professor of Physiology 
HARLEs Dister, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accou nting 


“Vanes o AWAY Dixon, JR., Ph.D., LL.B., Professor of Lau 
. ^RLTON Doc 


Associate in Dermatology and Syphilology 


usine KERAY, Ph.D., Professor of Finance; Coordinator, Programs in 
YD Ens Administration 
w А . ; 
S ARD Dopp, A.M., Instructor in E nglish 


Аме у 
Cy Maven орк, A.M., M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Pur — DONLAN, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
M Do - JONNELLY, M.S., M.D.. Associate in Medicine 

м RFMAN, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Applied Science 
lis, p Cock Dorman, B.S., M.D.. 


x Clinical Instructor in Urology 
“tration UBLEDAY, A.M., 


Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin- 


Ga T LER 
D Eva Dow, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery 
5 DOWNING, B.S., M.D., 


AEU r 
MC ner з Drein, Ph.D. 


Oe Тим D 


Associate in Physiology 

» Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
JRUMMOND, A.B., M.D.. 
UCHEZ, M.D., 


1 YORKI, M.D 
lA Duce, : .D. 
ie ] Dum, туе M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 


B., M.D Ass linia › . › ‚ 
w » Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
LN ° DuPnry. B.S., M.D., 


"is Кт Duryer, Ph.D. 
шу USBABEK, M.D., 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
» Clinical Instructor in Urology 


^ 4 


Assistant Clinical Professor oj Ophthalmology 


» Research Professor of Experimental Pathology 


‘ 


OR Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gy ne- 
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Ney, Cis Dyer 
ы R, АВ, M.D., Associate in Medicine; Associate University Phy- 
“ARCL р J | 4 
» JR А 
= , Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
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ve spring semester 1963-64 


he George Washington University ED 
Ph.D., Professor о] Business Administration 

. M.D., Assistant € linical Professor of Medicine 

, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

ish Composition 


Roy BRANDON EASTIN, 


Henry DUNLOP ECKER, B.S. 
l'HEMISTOCLES ECONOMOS, B.S. 
EDELMAN, A.B., A.M. in T., Instructor in Engl 


GEORGE 
ARLYN MINER 
Davip EDEN, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor о] Psychiatry 
сектом, A.B., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
James EDWARDS, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics i 
Assistant Professor 0] Applied Science 
B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 


{pplied Science 


Justin LINCOLN Et 


DANIEL 
Jonn Erris, M.S. in ! Ж. 
WILFRED RUSSELL EHRMANTRAUT, 
CHURCHILL EISENHART, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of 4 
HowARD EISNER, M.S., Lecturer in Engineering 

JoeL Exxes, M.B., t h.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Psyc 
ROBERT WHITTINGTON ELLER, B.S., A.M. in Ed., Assistant Proj 


Assistant Dean of the College of General Studies 
WILLIAM JOHN ELSEN, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Speech 


CLORIA Donna ENG, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
thopedic Surgery 


ROBERT ENGLER, B.S., M.D., ¢ | Instructor in Ог! 
f Pathology 


‘linical 
WILLIAM Francis Enos, A.B., linical Professor О 
nd Gyn 


M.D., Assistant C 
JEROME HAROLD EPSTEIN, A.M., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Junius ROBERT ErsrEiN, M.D., <“ 
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essor of Educatio 


{ssistant Clini al Professor oj Obstetrics & 
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RICHARD FERI ministrat?" 
Zgx1 Erm, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Radiology 
MARGARET CLARA ETHIER, M.S., Assistant Professor of Chemistry m 
CLAYTON BERNARD ETHRIDGE, M.D.. Professor of Medicine; Director of Postg" 
Medical Education 
Grace ELIZABETH Orvis EVANS, 
HOWARD TASKER Evans, JR., Ph 
Joun McCALLUM Evans, A.B., 
THEODORE MYLES FARBER, Ph.D., 
Marion Dees MILLER FARIS, A.B., 
Бовевт Fans, B.S., Director of Men's Athletics 
Отв RHANOR FARLEY, A.B., M.D., Associate 
JOHN ANTHONY FARRELL, M.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Psy! projec 
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M P. A.B., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration | 
Ven ly "I Lran, M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Pro BLANC, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Scienc 


е; Coordinator, 
( 1 , Affair 5 (includin E ^ nic F 1 

59] е Е Econom okey) 
ү ELC 


: > : AKIS, B.B.A.. LL.B., S.J.D., Associate Professor of Lau 
pa Por 00D LEESE, Ph.D., Fry Professor of Physiology 
Leccerre, A.M., Ed.D Depew Professor of Speech 
i ARL Lp » ерем і rofessor of 5) 
MTS ы "NER, Ph.D.. Professor of German 
) "HRMAN, A.B. M.D., 
М, Leon Len 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
EN, M.D., 


m Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
=~ Josep А ап, A.M., Associate Professor of Art 
Mr. ae Associate in Medicine 


ILE WC EM z 


AME‏ ج 


* e Sc D., Professor of Pharmacology and Pharma ognosy: 
А AM з 1а, of P armacy 

ON + : 
"ecology NARD, Ph. в Assistant Clinical Professor of Obst trics and 


Au PARKS | 1 
ETTE ' 
ы letzten, A АМАН, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery І 
li, ом Lave И.В, Lecturer in Law 
Ung Levine MD B.S., M.D., Associate in Neurology 


” Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
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Sar LevrraN, Ph.D., Research Professor 0] Labor Economics 

MARIE-LOUISE Levy, B.S., M.D., Instructor in Апе sthesiology 

EDWIN LEWIS, M.B.A., Professor 0] Accounting ^ 

VERNE Bruce LEWIS, Ed.B., A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Аат 
istration 

WıLLIAM Lewis, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

HERBERT JOSEPH LIEBESNY, J.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

CLYDE JOE LINDLEY, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 

Ph.D., Professor о] English Literature; Dean 0 


р lum 
*CALVIN DARLINGTON LINTON, {Со 
bian College of Arts and Sciences 


| ч ; Сет 
B.D., Ph.D., Professor of Behavioral Sciences; Directors 


CORDON LESLIE LIPPITT, 

ter for Behavioral Sciences 
Leon McNEELEY LIvERETT, B.S., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Tuomas PHILLIP GEORGE LIYERMAN, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 


CEORCE ADELBERT LIVINGSTON, Ph.D., Lecturer in Botany 
en Der. Dipl, LL.D., Ph.D., Instructor in Spanish 


EULOGIA LLANSA, Lic. 
Pediatrics 


Jean DoucrAs LOCKHART, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in 
Joun Hayes LODGE, A.B., M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 


: : Sino” 
Kurt LONDON, Ph.D., Professor of International A fairs; Director, Institute for 


Soviet Studies 
James WALLING Lone, M.D., Associate in Medicine 
ЈоѕЕРН LoPnEsr!, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
1 Surge"! 


Jonn THOMAS Lorn, A.B., M.D., C.M., Clinical Instructor in Neurologica 
dicine 


SAMUEL Dennis Louse, А.В., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Me + pediatrit 


REGINALD SPENCER LOURIE, B.S., M.D., Med. Se. D., Clinical Professor 9. 


Psychiatry 
FLORENCE KENNEDY LowNpEs, A.M., Lecturer in Speech 
M.D., Ph.D., Associate Professor o] Pharmacology ( " 
A.M., Associate Professor of Political Science 
the University Josp* 


CoRDON Go Lu, 
Howarp ROWLAND LUDDEN, 


VICTOR FREDERICK LUDEWIC, B.S., Administrator of tion 

FLORENCE Mary LUMSDEN, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Ed e 

MELVIN Ernest Lyon, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 0] American Literature , logy 
Anesthes 


CUNNINGHAM RAMSEY MacCorpy, M.D., Associate Professor 0j * 
Соврох Ruopes Mac Donan, B.S., M.D., Associate in Urology 
WiLLIAM ALLAN MACDONALD, Ph.D., Professor of Art and Archaeology 
THAYER MILLS MACKENZIE, B.S., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry | 
ARCHIBALD Rich MACPHERSON, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 
ELEANOR LEWIS MAKEL, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Ceorce Maxsm, M.D., M.S. in Ped., Assistant Clinical Pro 
WiLLIaM THOMAS MALLISON, JR., A.B.. LL.B., Professor of Law ine 
BENJAMIN MANCHESTER, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor 0 Medic 
*HAROLD GEoncE MANDEL, Ph.D., Professor of Pharmaco ogy 


fessor of pediatri 


. b Р „Лісіле 
James CHARLES MANDES, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Me fodicint 
James PACKARD Mann, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor 0 А ' Le 


Henry GIRARD Manne, A.B., J.D., LLM; Associate Professor © 


Joun BAYNE MARBURY, M.D., Associate in Medicine : 
ANTHONY MARINACCIO, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education matics 
Wıllıam Henry MARLOW, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer 1" athe 


Cosimo AyMoNE MARSAN, M.D., Associate in Neurology 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1963-64. 
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шм LavERNE Mansit, B.S., M.D., Associate Professor of Pathology 
хом Epw arp MARTENS, B.S., M.D., Associate Professor of Pathology 
$ BERT EpwAnp MAR TIN, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
SUE MAR TIN, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Су nec ology 

Mag RUSSELL Mason, A.M., M.S. in L.S., Librarian; Curator of Art T 

D. ALEXANDER M ASON, Ing.-Dr., Professor of Engineering and Applied Science; 
n Б the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
Б. ASSUM, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
lo i ILLIAM MarriNGLY, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Medicine 

` er Mayo, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., Professor of Law: Dean of the Graduate 

of Public Law 


AZEL, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
Шо Erno 


у RE Mazzeo, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
Sa KATHERINA МсСаве, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


W ARFREMENT McCarry, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Ы! ANDREW McCautey, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Education 
Kam ТОРЕ McCiananan, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Composition 
ы REDERICK McCLunk, M.S., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer on Commercial 
шы ACCRENSKY, Ed.M., Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 

ANLEY McCune, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
lig, Б McDanrets, A.B., Ed.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
NETH Мсромат D, A.B., B.Litt. (Oxon.), Assistant Professor of Interna- 
B airs; Assistant Coordinator, Air University Center, Maxwell Air Force 
AS Alabama ‘ 


— C | 
уы, > McEwan, A.B., Associate in Physical Education for Women 
£o Y MCFARLAND, Jn., B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Otolaryn- 


limp 
lony CHESTER McHenry, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
К BERT MCINTIRE, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., Professorial Lecturer in Law 


u MclnTyRe, B.S. in Ed., A.M., Assistant Professor of Education 
Cmecolopy McKeLw AY, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Obstetrics and 


UN зч McLaucnun, B.S., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
м Ep N Мед RIN, Ph.D., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
C Howas \ ALLEY, S.J., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Religion 


oo IcNewis, A.M. in Ed., Assistant Professor of Education; Director, 
YIN ton, College of General Studies 


NR Wn Мен, MS., Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
Сох MCPHERSON, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Chemistry 
on tuam MO PEN, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages i 
ning к. море \.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology 
Pig ration IER, M.CS., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Hospital Ad- 


a Ci MEARS, Ph.D., Pro 

~ Scienge Малаа, M.S 

i n n AT гж 

уу Мехти» HN, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 
i Ez, A.B., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 
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Assistant Clinic al Professor of Medicine 


. LL.B., М.Р. A. S J.D., Professor of Law 
HowARD MAXWELL MERRIMAN, Ph.D., Professor of American Diplomatic History 
]ОЗЕРН Louis METIVIER, Jr., A.M., Assistant Professor о] Romance Languages 


]озЕРн Merzcer, M.D., Assistant Cinical Professor 0j Pathology 


Lornar Merz, I L.D.. Professorial Lecturer in International A ffairs = 
psychiatry 


HERMAN ARNOLD MEYERSBURC, | Professor of 


Maurice MENSH, M.D., 
*Leroy SORENSON MERRIFIELD, A.B. 


B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical 


Franz МіснлЕї., Dr. Jur., Visiting Professor of International Affairs е n 

JAMES VINSON MILANO, BS., M.B.A., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
ministration NU 
Sift o pediatrit 


HILARY ETHEL CLARA MILLAR, LR.CP., S.E., M.P.H., ¢ linical Instructor in 


Psychiatry 
ARTHUR SELWYN MILLER, A.B., LL.B., 
FRANK NELSON MILLER, JR., B.S., M.D., 


J.S.D., Professor of Lau 
Professor Of Pathology 


RALPH ВкЕТМЕҮ MILLER, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
LAWRENCE FRANK MISANIK, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology , 
lucation 


Associate Profe ssorial Lecturer in Ec 


in Physiology 
tor in Pediatrics 
| Pediatrics 


HELEN LUCILLE MITCHELL, A.M., 
JERE HOLLOWAY MrrCHELL, B.S., M.D., Associate 
REciNALD HENRY MITCHELL, M.D., Clinical Instrui 
ALBERT Jay MODLIN, M.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor и 
Grorce Epwarp MONK, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Professorial Lecturer in 
Jonn Jupson Monroe, A.M., Lecturer in English ediciné 
ROBERT RICE MONTGOMERY, \.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Prefessor of Мейе 
MARGARET WHEELER MONTZKA, A.M., Assistant Professor of Physics 

. Professorial Lecturer in Economics 

Professor of English Composition . nd AP 
Assistant Professor of Engineering @ 


Law 


Roy Epwarp Moon, Ph.D. 
ROBERT HAMILTON Moore, Ph.D., 
ROBERT MILTON MOORE, M.S. in Eng., 


plied Science 


MABEL ELIZABETH MORRIS, A.M., Lecturer in Mathematics a dicine 
WILLIAM FITZCERALD MORRISSEY, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Me жт” min 
usi d 


JOHN ANTHONY Morrow, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in 


tration | 
Eprru ELIZABETH MORTENSEN, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 


James Norman MosÉL, A.M., Professor of Psychology «= 
i و‎ »dicin 
HERBERT ALAN Mosxovrrz, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medic 


Howarp Ons Morr, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Pediatric Psychiatry 
in Psychology 


л Medicine 


STEPHEN MOURAT, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor їп 

Grorce HAMILTON MOWBRAY, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer 

MAURICE ALBERT MUFSON, A.B., M.D., 

ROBERT PHILLIP MULTHAUF, Ph.D., Professorial Lecture 

Professor of Biology 

in Met.E., Associate Pro 
eychiatry 


| Mis Ass ciate їп P ‘lo ; 
| т fessor of Radiol "gical sv 


Sam Crank Munson, Ph.D., of 
x sso 
\LBERT CHRISTIAN MURDAUGH, M.S. fe 


BERNARD WILLIAM MURPHY, M.B., C 


CORNELIUS Francis Murpny, B.S., M.D., Assistant Profess | Neuro 
James PETER MURPHY, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor 0 т 
gery " in иіле 
ЈоѕеРН PATRICK MURPHY, A.B.. LL.B., LL.M., Professorial Lecturer 
dici" 


ministration 


a " ro 
FRANCIS JAMES MURRAY, ical Professor ©! 


B.S., M.D., Assistant Clin 


* On leave of absence 1963-64 
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LL Henry Myers, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for Men 
(№08 MvniANTHOPO( Los, Ph.D., Associate in Neurology 
Carers Rupotpu Naeser, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
PH CLARKE Nasu, Jn., A.B., J.D., Associate Professor of Law; Director of the 
re tent Contracts Programs ais 
Ат ER Nasou, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
ONY 


NASSNER, Technical Sergeant, United States Air Force, Instructor in Air 
Clence 


Sera Rice Nuria, A.M., 

lnc. NELSON, A.B., M.D., Assistant ( linical Professor of Medicine 

ty, RET NELSON, A.M., Lecturer in Sociology 

ue Netson, Ph.I )., Professor of Mathematics 

linne, "ТААР NELsoN, M.D., Ph.D., Associate in Physiology 

одан Ее NELSON, B.S., M.D., Assistant Profess г of Radiology 168. 
ALEM Neviasi R, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Sur- 


Lecturer in Soc tology 


Мц; k | 
AM Newman, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Pathology i 


: 
E Ney, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
SUTHERLAND Neyman, A.M., Instructor in Spanish 


“LARG, : . | 
аон А Mary № HOLSON, А.В., M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


CN or Niues, A.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Spee h | 
A N Ti IMER, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Science 
Doveras New A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
ley im p LE, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Psvchiatry 
M к» NOLAN, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
laren ln MPBELL Now; IN, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
E BRICK, BSS, LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
x of m Nurtine, A.B., J.D., LL.M., SJ.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., Profes- 
AR » "ean of the National Law Center 
Moy ЧАН OERLEIN, Ph.D., Lecturer in Physics 
ANEST Ocpow, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 


„ Assistant Professor of Microbiology 

, Ph.D.. Professor of Engine ering and Applied Science 
Be EA > M, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 

he Ons E О.кноузкү, A.M., Assistant Professor of Russian 

Y Ar SHAKER, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatric Psychiatry 


" Ww " 4 
ы Wa SoN, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
TER OPPELT, B.S., M.D., Associate in Physiology 
^ Associate in Medicine 
Hays EACOCK Ony e in Medicine 


Is, BS., M.D. Assistant Professor of Medicine 
May : OSTERLE, Studie 


"RNDORF, M с nreferendar, Assistant Professor of German 
‚1 LS.. Associate Professorial Lecturer in Home 


D How, 
cu Henry Ры Tow, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
м Ortennenc a Orr, A.B., Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano) 
Y Ro » ч A.M., M.D., Assistant C linical Professor of t rology 
aod эч ACE, МВА. Asu 
Р, эч > 


> 4 › 
1 » Pro "ims. stant Professor of Business Administration; Acting 
> , М ө 

LS grams in Public Administration 


Ж ACE, Jr | 
eta кы Jr., A.B., M.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryng 
0 tant to the Speech Clinic 


Econom ics 


ology; 
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RICHMOND SHEPARD PAINE, A.B., M.D., Professor о] Pediatric Neurology 
HELEN PALLISTER, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychiatry (Psychology) 
RICHARD Emery PALMER, A.B. M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 

Epwix Pearson PARKER III. B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
JOANNE BOUTHILET PARKER, A.B., A.M. in Ed., Lecturer in Education 
Кїтттє FENLEY PARKER, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer on Plant Taxonomy 
Dee Ricu PARKINSON, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pathology m 
Јонм PARKS, M.S., M.D., Professor о] Obstetrics and Gynecology; Dean of the 


of Medicine; Medical Director, University Hospital 
ROBERT CARLETON PARLETT, M.D., Ph.D., Professor of Micro 
ALVIN EDWARD PARRISH, M.D., Professor of Medicine; 
the Schoo! of Medicine 
Ковект HAROLD PARROTT, M.D., Clinical 
A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
HAROLD IRWIN PASSES, Med.B., B.Surg., Associate in Medicine 
Jonn HowELL PEACOCK, Jn., B.S., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics , j Work) 
Assistant Professor of Psychiatry (Socia 


HELEN Сллск Pearcy, A.B., M.S.W., logy 
M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and К 


b iology of 
Associate Dean 


Associate 
Professor oj Pediatrics 


Sam CHAPMAN PASCOE, 


Jr »>W LI ams PEARS N, JR., A.B., 
B > M D Cl nical It structor їп Me dicine ital 
= rın Hosp 


FREDERICK ALLEN PECK, 

WILLIAM JACKSON PEEPLES, B.S., M.D., M.P.H., Professorial Lecture 
Administration 

THOMAS MARTIN PEERY, A.B., M.D., Professor of Pathology 

. Jr., M.S., Associate in Microbiology 


Grorce BERNARD PELLEU 
turer in Sociology 


Lewis PERIAN, A.M., Professorial Lei 
Art (Print Making) 


1 Surgery 


CARL 
Jack PERLMUTTER, Studio Lecturer in 
Louts ROBERT PERNA, 4 B.. M.D., Clinical Instructor 17 

THEODORE PETER PERROS, Ph.D., Professor of Che mistry fedicine 
James HUTCHEON Perr, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Me 
ROBERT PETERSEN, Ph.D., Assistant Research Professor of Psychology, 
S.. Associate Profe ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 4 


Instructor in Surgery j 
l Professor 0 


CHESTER PETERSON, B 
Joun Emerick PETERSON, A.B., 
LEONARD THEODORE PETERSON, 


M.D., Clinical 
B.S., M.D., {ssociale Clinica 


Surgery " h Clin 
Cavin WEIR PErTIT, Ph.D., Professor of Speech; Director of Speec hilosopM ag 
к n : 
1 Lecturer ! Testing 


A.M., Associate Professoria 


CARL HERMAN PFUNTNER, 
Professor 0] Psychology; 


Ewe LAKIN PHILLIPS, Ph.D., 
Counselin r Center 

Jerome Percival PICKARD, Ph.D., 
HOWARD CLEMETH PIERPONT, A.B 
Pratt, A.B., M.D. {ssistant Proj 
Hanorp Prorskv, Ph.B., B.S., M.D., ¢ linical Instructor in Fe 
БїснАнр James Povotsky, Ph.D., Lecturer in Physiology + ine 1 

al Instructor V Mer d үйл 


| € d 
Crorce NicuoLas Pous, B.S M.D., Clinica ni 
te Professorial Lecturer їй Public A 


Ross PoLLo K, AM. {ssocia 2 
ROBERT SMALLWOOD POOLE, 4 B.. M.D., Associate in Medicine 


h sistant э ofessor of R ssian . 
Ph.D., A Prof r of Rus pesiology upon 


Vmcivia PILLOW PORTER, A.B., M.D., [nstructor in Anest „ Assis 
Epwarp Anprew Porrs, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor 9! ^ 


Development in the National Lau Center 
in Psychiatry 


Director 0 


, M.D., Associate P 


Lots IRENI 


NADINE POPLUIKO, 


fe 


Daner Pracer, A.M., M.D.. Associat 


M Staff of Instruction 


pouw GABRIEL Pranponi, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Denes GODFREY Preisser, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
Yess Boyp Price, M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 
lane JACK Price, B.S., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Man Denton Procxor, A,B., M.D., Associate in Physiology 
Я Proras, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
FROVAN, M.S., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public Adminis- 


lon 
iit Lawon Puca, B.S., M.D. l niversity Physician ом. 
AEL Puic, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
la CE Eras PurNAM, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
CE PYLE, Jr., M.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Preventive Medicine and 
ity Health 
WREN ABIN, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
Bors Ran RaniNowrrz, Ph.D., Associate in Physiology 
Dm Кы A.B., M.D., Asso iate in Medicine 
n Tr RALL, M.D., Ph.D., Lecturer in Physiology 
кын AMUNDO, LL.B., A.M., Lecturer in Law; Lecturer in International Affairs 
Мати АСЕЛЕ Ranxin, B.S., M.D., Associate Professor of Psychiatry 
mme RMAN Rasam, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Education 
oman ат, А.В., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Aw KE Rea, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
lony p оз, Jr., B.S., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 


Ir Jn., Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 


» М f , 
MAS ELM » PhD., Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacology 
v . MER REICHELDERFER, B.S., M.D., M.P.H., Associate Clinical Professor of 
y, UM JENNINGS REIN уа pr i 
NHART, B.B.A., Associate in Physical Education for Men 
Hh Чр Re 9 REMMLEIN, Ph.D., J.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 
DERICK . A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Dermatology and Syphilology 
Rey TURNER Reuter р Ф Ред 
AD Coley UTER, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of l rology 


ACOB AN RHAME, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 
Due, 08 К 


HEINGOL f { 
od D, A.B.. M.D.. Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
мо y ICHTMEYER, A.B., M.D., 


ERS Richwiwe $ - 
Ricken Ricnwine, M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


D 
Cr “А 
т Мал ann 5 B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


тиск, р i ' : 
K, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 


AR Ries : ; a 
ity OR o н, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


LD Rime 
Кы -D., Associate Professorial Lecturer їп Lau 
Ho y Mas, - A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psyc hiatry 


Rive: 4 | 
Bery 122011 а M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
| ^» A.B, M.D., Assoc iate Clinical Professor of Neurological Sur- 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


+ Associate in Medicine 


[м Ro I Associ | P ‚р 
1 BBINS, ate rolessor of Romance Languages 
Rone IN R , Ph 


D 
» Professor of Microbiology 


H N, : 
Re 990 ROBERTS Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in History 


N, M "ni "ae d 
"bb, t M. LD., Clinical Instructor in N eurology 
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CEORCE NELSON ROBILLARD, B.S., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 


Louis ROBINSON, A.B., Lecturer in Journalism 
р ROBINSON, A. 


STEPHEN HOWAR 
FLOYD STERLING ROGERS, 


B.S., M.D., Associate 


tor in Medicine 


|. M.D., Clinical Instru« 
ry necology 


in Obstetrics and ( 


Ph.D., Professor of German 


Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 
M.D., Assistant Clinicat f Psychiatry 


GRETCHEN Louisa ROGERS, 
JaMES FRANKLIN ROGERS, 
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Professor 0} 


RicHARD ALLAN ROGERS, B.S., 
DERRILL CONWAY ROHLFS, M.S. 


gery 
RUFUS MARTIN ROLL, 
MONROE JAMES RoMANSKY, 


BLAKE A.M., Ed.I 
School of Education 


SuıITH ROOT, 


HERBERT GERALD | 
Morton HAROLD ROSE, 


PAUL ARCHIBALD Rost 
ARTHUR 


Austin BERTRAM ROHRBAUGH, Jr., A.B. 


A.B., M.D., Associate in 
A.B. 
WALTER JoserH RoMEJKO, В.5., 


) f 
).. Professor 0] 


tose, M.D., Cli 
M.D., Assistant Cl 
Sm Professorial Lectu 


ROSENBAUM, B.S., M.D., Associate C 


. Lecturer in Engineering 


. MD, Clini al Instructor in Orthopedic 9" 
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logy 


T 


Obstetrics and Gyneco 
d M.D., Professor 0] Medicin 


lof 
M.D., Assistant ( linical Professor of Ophthalme 
Education; Assistant Dean oft 


inical Instructor in Medicine 
inical Professor of 
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f Medicine 


ical Professor 0 m 
sd „dicine 
l Professor 0 Medic 


Medicine 


, 


irer in 


Assistant Clinica 


Morris Hmsu ROSENBERG, A.B., M.D., 
‘ate in Physiology 


A.B., M.D., Associat 


Grr Terry Ross, 
Professor о! Medi ine 


Louis Ross, M.D., Assistant ( linical 
ex Rororo, M.E.A., Le 
A.B., M.D., Clinica 
ergiN, M.D., Associate 


M.D., ıt Professor of Psy 


{ssistan 
DDLEY, A.M., Studio Lecturer in {rt (Des on) » 
‘linical profess? 


turer in Engineering logy 


1 Instructor in Obstetrics a 


п Me licine 


Louis SAMI з Gyneco 


IRWIN Winn RovNER, 
NORMAN HARTLEY RUBEN 


Jesse GALLANT RUBIN, B.S., 


hiatry 


Joun R 


MARSHALL DEGRAFFENRIED RUFFIN, B.S., M.D., Asso | 
chiatry . , 
Patricia Hotty RUSSELL, M.D {ss it Professor of At sthesio*ó) а) 
ALEXANDER Russo, B.S.A., Studio Lecturer in (rt ( Drau and Paints 
Тоѕери Younc RUTH, A.B., Director о] fdmissions : \ 
ROBERT ULIN ON RUTLEDGE A.M., Ass » Professor of E! ish 
Tuomas Saaty, Ph.D., Prof: rial Lecturer 1 Mathemane? | Ot Jaryngolof? 
b м ‚р «sc { Сто ; 
ТовЕРН Aziz SABRI, A.B., M.D., Assistant ( Proje с (rt 
HAROLD CHARLES SADIN, A.B., M.D., Associate Medici 4 ‚ Medicine 
" -— ы n мр 7 sor of } reve nti’ аа 
] I = D QA L.D., Ї t she Unit rsity Hosp!! 
v Health; Di ! University Clinics of ће © 
Јонх HARMER SAG L.D.. ¢ , n Surger) 
WILLIAM FRED Sacer. Ph.D., Professor о] Chemistry ] 
Sr. ( Ph.D., A ‚ Professor о] Education. sconomi 
, D., 4330‹ i ! Lecture? in P 


ol «soria 


Staff of Instruction 


TR ScnaAENGOLD, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
тт SCHAFFER, M.B., Ch.B., Associate in Psychiatry 
m LIAM Jonn Sc HEWE, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Rog Aaron Scumuer, LL.B., A.M., Assistant Professor of Law 
ha ELTON SCHLABACH, Jn., M.S., Professor of Journalism | i 
la ARD HAROLD SCHLAGEL, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Philosophy 
M CE Erwin SCHLESINGER, Ph.D., Associate Research Professor of Psychology 
M Epwarp Sc нмют, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
баш Seon Ѕснмірт, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 
0 HOOLER, Ph.D., Lecturer in Sociology ! 
lony = s SCHULMAN, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Maa A Scuutrz, A.B., M. D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
m ANN Sc HURTER, А.В., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
ат EL MEYER $ HWARTZ, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Pharmaceutical Chemistry 
ducum. Scorr, M.S., Ed.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
it Orv SCRIBNER, Jr., Mus.B., Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Organ) 
Di ILUAM Seaman, A.B., M.H.L., Lecturer in Religion 
aL -— SEDELSON, \.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Lau 
brew Bean SEIDMAN, A.M., Rasni, Lecturer in Religion; Lecturer in Classical He- 


Ay 

lg лац, B.S., M.D., 
Ц м, Мк Serer, Ph.D., 
Din AM HAFFNER, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
Caner Sinn Saree, A.B., LLB, 
Stuer | Em АВ , M. D. » Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

cology Sura, A. B., M. D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyn- 


Associate in Medicine | 
Assistant Professor of Chemistr) | 
| 


Associate Professor of Lau 


im ur бута Suri HORSE, LL.B., 
lac LFRED Wen A.M., Professor of English Literature hıhal l 
Јо Ом BLE E. SHEPPARD, M.D., C.M., Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
ho HERID S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

MOND у илы S, A.B. ‚мр. Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

ан, SIRVEN, B.S., Instructor in | Phy sics 
OLLAND R, A.B., Lecturer in Speech 
m | = Snorr. oO em iate Professor of Secretarial Studies 
N Ph JR., Ph.D., 
1, 


Lecturer in Lau 


HOL 


Lecturer in Botany 

"KMAN A ssociate Profe ssorial Lecturer in Speer } 

Т a ^ B., Studio Dow in Art ( Drawing and Painting) 
ош у “R ICAFOOS, Ph.D.. 

Mem Tan Suver, A.B., M'D. 
My pp MAS $ SIMENDING ER, M.S., 


INKEn« 

ARK S, RERSON S 1 

My. Мрз IOPOULOS, M, D., 
j Rie A N M. 


{ssoc iate Profe ssorial Lecturer on Plant Ecology 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Associate in Eng ish 


Assi * tant Prof essor of Ped iat. 


T, 
„ Professorial Lec turer in 


Амь RTHUR Sen: {ccount 
Bu Sres a AD, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
| оъ EN Hsy Sn Associate x fessor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
\ of Re Clak WS ES M. D. Assistant Profe ssor of Medicine ; 
Vues Aion; pi. ^ АМ. , D.D., Litt.D., LLD. L.H.D., S.T.D., Milbank Professor | 
| Duy N Оу $ ctor of U niversity Cha; еі E fan mac hop 
| EY Grana, ELTON, М.В, С} е | 
| HAM LB., V isiting Associate Professor of Pathology 


ociate ( erk of the Trial Practice ( irt 
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Jonn WILLIAM SKINNER, Ph.D., Professor of # Economics 


Jr., LL.B., Le cturer in Political Science : 
Instructor 1% Aw 


The George Washington University p^" — 


CHARLES HENRY SLAYMAN, 


CLARENCE CLELL SMARR, . United States Air Force, 


Staff Serge 
Science 

BENJAMIN WILLIAMS SMITH, 

Epwanp Byron SMITH, + , M.D., 


Ph.D., Associate Professor 0] Biochemistry 


rofessor 0] P athology 
rineering and 4 Appli 


neering and APF 
1 Public 


Clinical P 


ied Scien д» 


HERBERT ERNEST ЭМП . Ph.D., Professor 0j Eng 
sistant Dean { ten nic) of the Se hool of Engi 
LowELL CYRUS SMITH, M.B.A., Assistant Professor о] I Busine ss ani 


tration 

LYMAN BRADFORD SMITH, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Plant Taxonomy 
RALPH GRAFTON SMITH, M.D., Ph.D., С! sical Professor о] Pharmacology 
Scorr WINFIELD SMITH, Ph.D., Associate in Radiology 

. Surri, B.J., Lecturer in Journalism 


WILLIAM ARTHUR Ѕмти, A.M., Associate Professor of Mathematics swe 
Ch.B., Assistant Professor of Su 


NICHOLAS PATRICK DILLON س‎ M.S., M.B., 
t Professor of physica 


THOMAS RUSSELI | 
JEANNE ELLEN SNODGRASS, A.B., MS. in P.E., Assistant F roj 

tion for Women 
LUTHER HENRY SNYDER, Å. B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
ISRAEL GREGORY SOHN, A.M. Professorial 
{ssociate Resear« sh Pr 


Pale ontology 


ofessor of Economics 4 port 
Coordinator, Air 


1 Lecturer on 


Henry SOLOMON, Ph.D., 
Warpo Sommers, Ph.D., Professor о] Pu 
А‹ lvanc 7 d Manage ment P rogram 


EDMUND HIRUM SONNENBLICK, A.B., M.D., Associate 
Dr. Ing., Adjunct Prof r of Engineering 
4 t esso o у Pediatric 


{ssistant P rofessor 0 


hlic Administration; 
in Physiology 


GUNTHER SORGER, 
Emmo Vicento Soro, B.S., M.D., 
PETER SovsrER, M.D., Associate in Obst 


GEORGE WARREN SPREHN, M.D., 


M.Med.Sc., г 


s and Gynecolog 
1 Professor of psychiatry 


Р »hysical E 


Assistant Clir it 
ducation 


*LORETTA May STALLINGS, E Associate Professor « 


Women; Director of Women's Athletics : 
Associate Professor о] International Affairs 


M.D., Professor of Radiology 
{ssistant C nical Professor ol Pe 
D Р sir 
Professorial Lecturer in Ас ounting of 0۴ 
M^ {ssistant 4 olessor ol Music; Director 9 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine pologi 


y and Anthro 


Grorce SrAMBUK, Ph.D., 
WILLIAM WOODROW STANBRO, 
WILLIAM STARK, А.В., M.D 
[RA ERNEST STEELE, A.M., 
CEORCE STEINER, B.S., Mus 
ROBERT STEINMULLER, M.D., 
RICHARD WALTON STEPHENS, 
ant Dean of Columbian College of 
Epwin LOCKWOOD STEVENS, A.M., Professor 
HAROLD STEVENS, Ph.D., M.D.. Professor о] Neurology 


,diatric Psy 


) ] 
| h.D., Proti sor of Sociolog 


(rts and Sciences 


л 
of Speech 


RUSSELL BRADFORD STEVENS, Ph D.. Professor of Botany р? 
m 
CHARLES Topp STEWART, JR., Ph.D., Re h Profe ssor «а : 
р! гап) 
ROBERT STEWART, Ph.D., Associate > ntecsorial Lecturer 9! jo 
OB I I AKT, І 1.Ј e { ) 1 Pro ru Anatomy 


STEWART, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lecture! in 4 
STIEGLER, s 
S.. M.D. {ssista nt Clint ical 


1 
1 
B D., Р! D., Prol ssorial Lact) 


THOMAS DALE 
CHARLES FREDERICK 
Myer HAROLD STOLAR, | 
Tuomas ARCHIE STONE, 
WILLIAM LEETE STONE, 


A.B. M D., { ssociate 
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ee NOVAK Sronesirer, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
Miter Srovr, Ph.D., Professor of International Affairs; Coordinator of Pro- 
ams, Naval War College, Newport, Rhode Island 
SAN CROMPTON Srraicut, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatric Psychiatry 
putes COWLES STRICKLAND, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
NEST Stromsem, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
ALD Harrison $тиввз, A.M., M.D., Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
UE. ЈАсов NATHAN SUGAR, Phar.G., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Daan Fa SULLIVAN, Ph.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 
Freprick Summers, B.S., М. D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
=" Hwa Sun, M.D., Sc.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
к Supervia, Doctor en derechio, Professor of Spanish 
Va. Чар Surrey, A.M., Lecturer їп Speech 
QU STERLING Su RREY, B.S., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
т MICHAEL Swain, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
э “ы Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Lipids 
it (om Тліревз, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
weet KI Tamacna, M. D., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Такт, Studio Lecturer in Art (Commercial Art) 
Si ONROE Tart, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and G rynecology 
Tava, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
mn — TAYLER, Ph.D., Professor of International Affairs 
в, A.M., D.Litt., V isiting Professor of International Affairs 
Cray т c cum OR, M.D., Associate in Medicine 
lu Вос Р h.D. » Professor of Geology 
ls Hany TELFORD, Ph.D., Professor of Anatomy 
Ne Son AROLD TELLER, А. B., M.F.A., Assistant Professor of Art 
TENENBI. ATT, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
I T A.M., Lecturer in Physics 
mx Cd THISTLETHW ArrE, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
T, Ph.D. » Assistant Profe 'ssor of German 


x Tuomas, B. S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
oe > Тномаз, A. M.. 


цар THOMPSON, M.D., 


x] ; op 
^ m им Ph.D., Professor of European History 
liy, ац" THOMPSON, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physical 


on ARD Ep 
CN Suas CEKIN, A.B., M.D.. 


ye i 


Assistant Professor of Statistics 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


Y Ton Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Tina; PhD. P h. D., M.D., Assistant Research Professor of Physiology 

! Trvsxy, BS. р Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacol ogy 

ү А Corne То, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Radiology 


logy et COOPER AB, M. b. Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Dm TTINCER bis: چ“‎ Ius.M., Studio Lec turer in Applied Music (Piano) 
M IPKINS, A.M., теша т in Physics 


ү CHAEL Т, 
Un OR) 
i Tm PORC чэч к= M.D., Associate in Medicine 
EE Y, Ph.D. » Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
m 


Ra а" iD AM, Professor of Home Economics 
OW "de ssociate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
tp p LT Ph.D. 


REICHLER, M. p. » Professor of Bioche "mistry 


vm "ate in Obstetrics and Gy necology 
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Professor of 


{ssi 


A.B., M.D., Associate Clin al Medicine 
cal Professor of 


A.B., M.D., M.Med.Sc., 


Јонм WATKINS TRENIS, 
WILLIAM МАСІ оном TRIBLE, stant Clint 
Otolaryngology 


TAKEO TSUNEKAWA, M.D., Instructor in Surgery 


Ph.D., Professor of English 


Instructor in English 


FRED SALISBURY l'UPPER, Literature 
FRANK ROBERT TURAJ, A.M., 
Don TURANO, Studio Lecturer 1n 
WıLLıam Lewis T 

Columbian Coll 


Art ( Sculpture) 


uRNER, Ph.D., Assoctate Professor of En 


lish: Assistant Dean m 


of Arts and Sciences 
Ph.D., { ssociate Protes 


„гет on 


Prof ssorial Lecture 


"ge 
or ol Psychology A 


Curtis EDWARD TUTHILL, : 
DENFRIEND, Ph.D., Metabolism 
ROBERT DAVID UTIGER, A.B., M.D., Associate 1 
VanTKES VAHOUNY, Ph.D., Associate Professi 
Van Evera, Ph.D., 5x D., Professor о 


SIDNEY 1 Intermediary ! 
GEORGE г ol 
BENJAMIN DOUGLASS i Chemistry: 


Si onsored Research 
T, j 


Nan Van WACENEN, B.S.. M.D., Clinical Instrucio 
ROBERT ZENO VAUSE, Ph.D., 
VIcNÉRAS, Ph.D., Professor 

ROBERT CORBIN Vincent, Ph.D., Professor of l hemistry 
Joun VINYARD, JR., M.S., M.P.H., Assistant Clinica Professor of Prev 


1 Community Health 


rim Radiology 
{ssistant Professor of Mathematics 
of Romance Langua res 
edici 


Lour ANDRÉ 
ети ' 


am 


ORVILLE HASSLER WALBURN, 


J.D., Professor of Law 


A.B., LL.B., J nical Professor of psychiatry 


RICHARD "лур WALK, 
LUVERNE CRABTREE WALKEI 
Rost 
EDWARD 


Professor 0 


Martin WALI 
f Air Science; 
James CHRISTOPHER 
Jonn Warsa, B.5., M.D., A 
Joun PATRICK Warsu, MS 
LEONARD PATRICK WALSH, 

DonaLp WALTERS, B.S., M.I 
*Cant Huco WALTHER, M. 
M.I 


ROBERT EDWARD WARE, 


Francis New. WALDROP, A.B. 
gr Harris WALKER, JR., 
„ А.В., 


t WALSH, 


A.B., LL.B., 


Le 


x, A.M., Associate 
Ph.D., Professor 
LL.B., Lieut 
Director 0] {ir 5 
A.B., M.D. 4 
esociate in Medici 


. Ed.D., Professo 


et 


А {ssociale 


E., Profe 
.. Clinical In 


«sor Of 


, M.D, Assistant Cun 
{ssociate Projes 


I 


ant ( olonel, 


Projess 


in Obstetri 


Art (5i ilptur 


or of Psychology | 
rote ssorial Lei turer in b 
ilization 


in Cw 
United States / 


| Amer ict 


"4 and Gyre 


‚ Obstetri 


ч al Le 


Hrivz WARNEKE, Studio ire 
Rost Orr WARTHEN M.D., Clinical Instruct , Pediat” Pediat 
Joun At STINE WASHINGTON, B.S., M.D ‚ Clint il Professor ¢ 

\.B., M.D., Associati Medics" 


cology 


AN. WATKIN 


DONALD Morc 
STEVENSON WATSON, Ph.D., 


DONALD 
B.S., M.D., { 


]озЕРН Hicks WATSON, 
Joun Warr, JR., M.D.. Associate Professor 
Mary Faronst WATT, M.D., Assistant Рго}езз0! oj уч 
James WINSTON Wa B.S., M.D., Proje 
Davip BENSON Weaver, A.B., LL.B., Professor of 
Bram McWHORTER Wenn. B.S., M.D- ¢ linical Instrus 
CARLES RICHARD WEBB, B.S.. M.D., Associate ! + 
| Instructor 1 
п Neuro 


CHARLES MALCOLM Wener, M.D., Ghee 
н a logy 
CroncE Davis WEN «nAnpr, M.D., (ssociate 1 . 
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] ENRY WEIHOFE N, Ph.B., J.D., J.S.D., Visiting Professor of Lau 

N Russe, WEIMER, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 


Y B Josgpy ` WEINSTEIN, B.S., Phar.G., M.D., Associate in Surgery 
\ Ам Weiss, M.D., 
ARTHY UR 


Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacology 
/RIssBAc H, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Enzymes 
JENGER, M.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 

Spy m Шеш Wenc ER, M. D., Associate in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 

бы EE WERKMAN, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Mace GILLIAERT Werner, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Ат sthesiology Н 
Han /LISABETH WESTE( KER, Dr. rer. nat., Assistant Professor of I hysiotogy 

La) WALTER W ESTERMANN, Ph.D., P; 
Day vm C ARL WESTON, B.S., LL.B.. P 
Warr ОЕ, W 


ofessor of Geos raphy 
rofessor of Lau 

HERRY, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Can WHIPPLE, 


AM., Lecturer i nk E ion 
"ART і 
Dp ers TANLEY Warre, Jr., B.S.. M.D.. ( 


V Eom Унт, B. den Eng. Ph.D. 
li Y M X WHITMORE, Jn. M.D., 


linical Instructor in Surgery 
, Professor of Chemistry 


. à жы 
VUA Clinical Professor of Medicine 


URRAY Wicxey, A. B., M.S.W., Lecturer in Sociology | 
Non " IDOME, M.D. , Clinic "al гав tor in Anesthesiology 
ARTHUR 


ПЕС MANN, Ph.D., Professor of Mathe matics 
Tuy PENER, B.S., M. D, , Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
тш у EDEN Wiccims, B.E.E 


E Le turer in Engi neering 
CE CENT W 


ILCOX IT, M, D., Clinical Instructor in Radiology 
LACE Witxinson, АВ M. D., М5, in Мей. Associate Clinical Professor 
bon Orat 


longm ОНАМ Wy, KINSON, A.B. 


M.D., eere Instructor in Medicine 

IN LL WILLIAMS M.D.. linical Professor of Neurological Surgery 

9 Cove, FIELD WILLIAMS, B.S. in Es ng M 5. in P. A. Assistant Dean of the School 
Ro тте у 


usine ss, and International Aff 


ais 


LSON, A.B., Assoc tate Professor of Jou irna 1 
MMA Wr хат, A.M., Ed.D. » Professorial Lecturer in Ee lucation 


Hoy ASHTON Wie A. M., Mite iate Profe ssorial Lecturer in E. к 
Au cology pose А. B, M.D., Assistant ( linical Professor of Obstetrics and 
^ 7 
Ty, LUAM үү 
at E Wa зн, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
That Sue ES M.D., ^7» ate Clinical Professor of Path $ 
Ro JEL u in | 
Ња Моц I D » BS, MD. , Professor of Physical Medicine а nd Rehabilitation 
E "itr Dec. ‚ Profe ssorial Lecturer in International Afairs 


"RANG 7 
LIN E ош, Jr., M. D. » Clinical Instructor in l rolog ry 
BEY Essere Phar.G., D.D.S, 


El N Í ssociate in Den tal Surgery 
Маа? Char ed P h. D. » Profe ssor of Є he "ml istry 

“м LM a h. D., Assist ant Profe ssor of Microbi iology 
А EL A 


loop, BS. » M.D., 
Ame Associate in Physiol жү 
BAD | оору RY, А. В. 


1 
Se MULE R MD. Associate in Psychiatry | 
D 
Stl о Сото Молот FF, Ph. D. » Professor of Urban ! Studies: Dean of the | 
ыма ATHANTEY Wr hayes ss, and Inte 'rnational Affairs ! 
цар RUMAN —-— Ph.D. » Professor of Che "mistry 
^ ! Dean of th "n A. M., Associate Profe ssor of En "lish C sition; As 
о leave 9f а} ‘vision of U niversity Students d 
uence 196 : | 
33-64 
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Tuomas MAHLON WRIGHT, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
ALVIN CHARLES WYMAN, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor о] Radiology 
JEAN YACOUBIAN, 4 B.. M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatric Psychiatry 
*HELEN BATES YAKOBSON, B.S., Associate Professor о] Russian 

HAROLD TAYLOR YATES, M.D., Clinical Instructor n Pediatrics 

STEPHEN SAFFORD YEANDLE, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics 

A.B., B.D., Assistant Professor of Religion 


Harvey E:woop YEIDE, Jr., 
Yocue son, A.B., M.D., Professor 0] Psychiatry 
). M.D., Research Professor of Psychiatry 


LEON 
‚ Technical Sergeant, United States Air Force, I 


SAMUEL YOCHELSON, Ph.I 
YOUNG 


nstructor ч 


CHARLES RICHARD 
Air Science 
RALPH AUBREY YOUNG, Economics 


THEODORE YOUNG, B.5., 


M.B.A., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in 
{diunct Professor о] Engineering 
WILLIAM HURLBURT YOUNG, Jr., B.S., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 
JULE ZABAWA, Mus.B., A.B., Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Voice) 
ELMAR ZEITLER, Ph.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
EDWARD ZIMMERMAN, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor о] 0 


Gynecology 
LORENZ EUGENE 
CHARLES JAMES ZINN, A.B., 
AnTLEY JOSEPH ZUCHELLI, 
WILLIAM ZUKEL, B.S., M.D., D.P.H., ^ 

icine and Community Health 


bstetri S 


ZIMMERMAN, A.B., M.D., {ssociate in Pathology , 
TLB., LLM., $.J.D., Professorial Lecturer in Law 


Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics 


x › ive 
{ssociate Clinical Professor of I revent 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 
А re 
x < terat 
ANTONIO ALONSO, A.M., Professor Emeritus of Spanish; Modern Spanish ion for! 
ROBERT ALLEN ALTENBERN, Ph.D., Biochemist, Medical Bacteriology ! 


f clinical $” 


Detrick; Bacterial Physiology and Nutrition 
JULIUS AXELROD, Ph.D., Chief, Section on Pharmacology, Laboratory 0 
ence, National Institute 0j Mental Health; Drug Metabolism, I "TL 
h Grants Coordinator, National £ 
wf 


PauL WILLIAM BOWMAN, Ph.D., Resear 
General Medical Sciences; Cytology 
Brapy, Jr., M.D., Chief, Section on 
National Institute 0] Neurolo 


A Ne 
Laborator} of айе 
d Blindness 
Chief, Nutrition Unit, Laboratory 0 б А 
{rthritis and Metabolic ? No 
logy” 
mace 
Ph.D., Chief, Laboratory ° T yi 
n. ort De 


tional Heart Institute; si ochemical Detoxic ation Di isio 
“LL? ‚ ns we 
).. Chief, Brani h Il, Virus and Rickettsia + iit 


ARTHUR BROWN, Ph.D. 


Virology 
Dt AN Br RK, Ph.D., Head, Сү!о‹ hemastry Unt, Nationa 


Respiration in Bioche mistry 


ROSCOE Lipid Chemisty; 
chemistry, „ical Diseases n 
Lipids 

Crorce McSpappen Bniccs, Ph.D., 
and Nutrition, Nati nmal Institute of 

Nutrition 


BERNARD BERYL BRODIE, 


f Chem ical 


TT . 
1 Cancer [nsti!! 
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lony ]озЕРН Bi RNS, Ph.D., Associate Research Director, Burroughs-Wellcome, Ltd.; 
Vas, thie Acid Metabolism 
AM Roser r CARROLL, Ph.D., Biochemist, Laboratory of Physical Biology, Na- 
onal Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases; Chemistry and Metabolism 
of Proteins 
Y MancELLus Carney, Ph.D., Horticulturist, Plant Industry Station, Depart- 
E" of Agriculture; Plant Physiology; Vascular Plants 
ML ( ‘HRIST, , icist, 
о ре» l nited States Geological Survey; Geochemistry « di 
LMER CLARK, Ph.D., Chief, Geophysics Programs, National Aeronautic Space 
Deen? Atmospheric Physics 
EFFERSON Ci 
бей, The Ge 
HARD (у 
M > Finan 


, Ph.D., Physicist, Solid State Group, Geochemistry and Petrology 


YDE, Ph.D., Director, Biometric Laboratory, Office for Sponsored 
orge Washington l niversity; Clinical Psychology 

LM, Dr. rer. pol., Chief Economist, National Planning Association; Pub- 
се; National Income 


V == T OARRITSEN DE Vries, Ph.D., Economist; International Finance 


lo] ANKIN Duryver, Ph.D., Research Professor of Physiology; Cellular Phys- | 

ц 

нода атац FRENKIEL, Ph.D., Physicist, Applied Physics Laboratory, Johns | 
Lm ^ niversity; Aerodynamics | 

Chenin Ph.D., Head, Section on Enzyme Drug Interaction, Laboratory of | 
Халас РАагтасоїору, National Heart Institute; Drug Metabolism | 
N hemical p Ph.D., Head, Biochemical Pharmacology Section, Laboratory of 


ABCOCK Gove, Ph.D., 
nergy Nuclear Physics 
Mid States Grant, Ph.D. Chief, Insulin Branch, Division of Pharmacology, 


tates Food and Drug Administration; Metabolic Relationships of Insulin 
ACSKAYLO 


Nuclear Data Group, National Academy of Science; 


ht o 0, Ph.D., Plant Physiologist, Forest Physiology Laboratory, De- 
Hey F griculture; (1) Mycology; (2) Plant Physiology: Microorganisms 


етан оа AVILAND, JR., Ph.D., Senior Staff Member, Brookings Institution; In- 
Roy Relations, es " 


'cially American Foreign Policy 
ES PhD. MD. Chief. : 
bei 


| 
macology, National Cancer Institute; Chemotherapy 


Chief, Endocrinology Branch, National Cancer Institute; 


of § ч AN, Ph.D., Dire 
hg, te; International Re 


. 0 
Kidney "x Ph.D., Head, Section on Membrane Physiology, Laboratory of 
JAcons, Ctrolyte Metabolism, National Heart Institute; Cellular Physiology 


Му edi D., Chief, Laboratory of Parasitic Diseases, National Institutes of 
са Parasitology 


lute of р, OHNSoN, M.D., Chief, Bon 
Nico ; Histology 
Nore» DU, Jr, M.D., Ph.D., 


ctor, Bureau of Intelligence and Research, Department 
lations 


e and Joint Pathology, Armed Forces Insti- 


Senior Surgeon, United States Public Health 


аһ; “tona 1 | 

" bol l Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases; Amino Acid Me- i 

LEN ; | 

itu, of Pas HOFF, Ph.D., Acting Chief, Biochemistry Section, Armed Forces J 
NM EY; Protein Biosynthesis 


tional p ® MARTON, Ph.D. 
eau of Standards: E 


Physicist, Atomic Physics, Electronics Division, 
ectron Optics 
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MARCARET MERCER, Ph.D., Program Director, Clinical Psychology, Behavioral Studi 


Branch, St. Elizabeths Hospital; Clinical Psy: hology Re 
WALTER Mertz, M.D., Bio hemist Supervisor, Walter Reed Army Institute of 


search: Intermediary Metabolism Psy" 

WixrRED OvERHOLSER, A.B, M.D., Sc.D., L.H.D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of F9 

chiatry; Psychiatry: Problems of Treatment any 

p 4 е E ө 7 
Krrræ FENLEY Parker, Ph.D., Honorary Research Associate, Department of Bot 

Smithsonian Institution; Plant Taxonomy ч 

? 1 More 


Jacques JACOBUS POLAK, Ph.D., Director, Research Department, [nternationa 


tary Fund; International Finance бете? 
MERLE InviNG PROTZMAN, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Romance Languagess г 
teenth Century French Literature „Ме 
Marco RABINOVITZ, Ph.D., Research Chemist, National Cancer Institute; Protein | 
tabolism ; 
Wayne Davip Rasmussen, Ph.D., Chief, Agricultural Histor) Branch, Econom ^ 
Statistical Division, United States Department ol Agriculture; History 9 
Legislation е 
Josepa Hyram ROE, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Biochemistry; Carbohydrate M 
tabolism; Nutrition (emphasis on vitamins); Pathological Chemistry 
STANLEY Jay SARNOFF, M.D., Chief, Laboratory of Cardiovascular P 
tional Heart Institute; Cardiov ascular Physiology 
LEONARD PETER SCHULTZ, Ph.D., Curator of Fishes, 


hys iologys ne 
Muse 
or 


United States National 


Vertebrate Zoology: Ichthyology 


У : -— har M ‘ation @ 
WALTER ALLEN SHROPSHIRE, Jr., Ph.D., Biophysicist, Division of Radiat 


, Plas! 


ganisms, Smithsonian Institution; Photobiology Surveys 

ROBERT SUMNER Sicaroos, Ph.D., lotanist, United States Geological * | 
"nlne 0 
Ecology Deparime™ 


LyMAN BRADFORD SMITH, Ph.D., Curator, Division of Phanerogams, 


Botany, Smithsonian Institution; Taxonomy » 
DeWrrr STETTEN, JR., M.D., Ph.D., Director, Intramural Research, Nation 
of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases; ‘ urbohydrate Metabolism 
t, Vegetable and Ornamenta 
Department 0] ^ 


ns! imt 


|; Research a 


ROBERT STEW h.D orticulturis : 
10 АТ F ART, 1.1 وه‎ H ийиги Agricult 


Crops Research Division, lant Industry Station, 


Tuomas DALE STEWART, 
National Museum; Physical Anthropology М 
MICHAEL JOSEPH SURCALLA, Ph.D., Chief, Bacteriology I Branch, " 
oev Division, Fort Detrick; Immunology ‘etry an? 
E я gt t Pikes 1 Biochem x 
SIDNEY UDENFRIEND, Ph.D., Chief, Laboratory 0j Clinica " 
ti 


Heart Institute; Amino Ac d Metabolism; Neurohormones ns 
ute; Am Acid Metabolism; Neuro national 1 | 


In 
A.B.. M.D., Curator, Physical Anthropology» U 


Lupwic VON SALLMANN, M.D., Chief, Ophthalmology Branch, auf 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness; Neuro-ophthalmology ; pz اوي‎ | 
Frank Mark Wema, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Statistics; Theore® А 
Probability and Sampling; Applied Statistics: Econometrics naval мей 
Емил Weiss, Ph.D., Deputy Director, Department of Microbiology» ' к 
Research Institute, National Naval Medical Center; Virology 1 ited 9и 


ж? РЕ 
›/ Political Sc — 

^ Adr $ 
Organization and / š 


zy Branch, Fort 


WARREN Reep West, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus € 
(1) Legislative Process; (2) Governmental 


GEORGE GREEN WRICHT, Ph.D., Chief, Immunolo 


е Staff of Instruction 
Rap 


overnors, Federal Reserve System; International Finance 


SPECIAL LECTURERS 


MEDICINE 


Lous SoL Baron, Ph.D., Chief, Department of Bacterial Immunology, Division of 

Ronen 1o 087, Walter Reed Army Institute of Research; Microbial Genetics 

tabolis ILLIAM BERLINER, B.S., M.D., Chief, Section on Kidney and Electrolyte Me- 
m, National Heart Institute; Renal Disease 


ACK н сувар” 
< Навор UrroN Brown, Ph.D., Executive Secretary, Physiology Study Section, 
is . É : : Ф 
Peren ton of General Medical Sciences, National Institutes of Health; Physiology 


: lACcoUMIS Comanpuras, B.S., M.D., M.S. in Med., Secretary General, Med- 
Ery т (е паѓіопа! Cooperation; Gastroenterology 

ical Шы» BS., M.D., Chief, Clinical € hemistry Service, Department of Clin- 

[ ogy, National Institutes of Health; Medicine 


AM . eys : ч 
"чн HOLMES Скозвү, A.B., M.D., Chief of Hematology, Walter Reed Army In- 
0 


Кет f Research; Hematology 

Forces 1 ARTIN EARLE, A.B., M.D., M.Sc., Chief, Neuropathology Branch, Armed 
Ro "stitute of Pathology; Neurology 

уар А FELIX, M.D., M.P.H., Director, National Institute of Mental Health: 

N y 

Ply ARP FREDERICKSON, B.S., M.D., Clinical Researcher, Laboratory of Cellular 
амь 8Y and Metabolism, National Heart Institute; Internal Medicine 


tion; Ay; DARD, M.D., M.P.H., Civil Air Surgeon, Federal Aviation Administra 
|] tation Medicine 


pte E GORDON, Ph.D., M.D., Head, Virology Division, Naval Medical Re- 
Loy, ише; ү irology 


tute of pa’ Hetwic, B.S., M.D., Chie 


Roy d Pathology. Pathol f, Pathology Division, Armed Forces Insti- 
Bir, РУ, Pathology 
usi D^ M.D., Chief, Endocrinology Branch, National Cancer Institute; 
N Ja 
Cons, P} hi 
еш; Mea; р, Chief, Laboratory of Parasitic Diseases, National Institutes of 
" м Parasitology 
N JOHN ы . P . з 
у tology INSON, B.S., M.D.. Pathologist, Armed Forces Institute of Pathology; 


Pup? BS, MD. Cr: * 

ы Dis D, Chief of Medicine, Mt. Alto Veterans Administration Hospital: 
Ном, d isease r 
LN m KENNEDY, Jr., B.S., M.D., 
Da Calth; Medicine 


Be Is 
Moun V. y m, A.M., M.D., Chief of Medicine, Beckley Memorial Hospital, 


Special Assistant to Director, National In- 


: >., Chief, Historical Research Division, Medical Museum, 
hstitute of Patholooy x е АЛ: ; 
tology; History of Microbiology 


Minis, OE Меру, 
Хал ation Center yoe, АВ, M.D., Chief, Intermediate Service, Veterans Ad- 
b » Martinsburg, IP, Va.; Metabolic Disease 


мер рз Nuts, Mp. C 
v. Va. ulmo “D. Consultant, Veterans Administration Center, Martins- 
monary Disease 
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Ausrey Younc, Ph.D., Director, Division of Research and Statistics, Board of 
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WiLLIAM JACKSON PEEPLES, B.S., M.D., M.P.H., Health Officer, Montgomery Count» 


Md.; Public Health Practice 24 
ЈоѕеРН EDWARD RALL, M.D., Ph.D., Chief, Clinical Endocrinology Branch, Natio 


Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases; Medicine 
Associations Psy 


3.S., M.D., Medical Director, American Psychiatric 
2 | 


siology | 


MATHEW Ross, I 
chiatry 
STANLEY JAY SARNOFF, 
National Heart Institute; 
ALBERT SJOERDSMA, Ph.D., M.D. 
Medicine and Therapeutics Branch, Nationa 
M.D., Chief, Pulmonary Laboratory, 
Va.: Pulmonary Function 
M.D., Dr. P.H., Director, 
Inc.; Microbiology 


A.B., M.D., Chief, Laboratory 0 


f Cardiovascular Phy 
Cardiovascular Physiology 


, Chief, Experimental Therapeutics Section, Gene 
1 Heart Institute; Internal Medic, 
, 5 * е , 
Veterans Administration Ce 


PIERRE TULOU, 
Martinsburg, W. 
THOMAS GREYDON WARD, 
crobiology Association, 


t 
Virus Research Departmenh M 


PHARMACY 
WILLIAM SHOULDEN AppLe, Ph.D., Executive Director, American 


sociation; Pharmaceutical Organizations 
CEORCE Frances ARCHAMBAULT, Ph.G., Ph.C., LL.B., Sc.D., Chief, Pharma m 
Division of Hospitals; Pharmacy Consultant, Office of the Surgeon ener 
States Public Health Service; Hospital Pharmacy t 
, " . РА 7 . facturer’ 
Kart BAMBACH, Ph.D., Executive Vice-President, Pharmaceutical Manu 


sociation; Pharmaceutical Industry 
WILLIAM PAUL BRIGGS, M.S., Sc.D., LL.D., Executive Director and Secretary» 


can Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education; Pharmacy Training , of Ме" 
rr CARR, Ph.D., Chief, Pharmacology Unit, National Institut 


н phar 

Scientific Division, America® ^, ту 
jn “The National Form 4 

" 
News 


CHARLES JELLE 
tal Health; Pharmacological Research 
FELDMANN, Ph.D., Director, 


EDWARD GEORGE 
Chairman, Committee ¢ 


ceutical Asso iation; 

Standards (0? 
Louis EDWARD KAZIN, Phar.G., 
temporary Pharmacy 
Morais LOUIS YAKOWITZ, 
nt. Food and Drug Administration 


“Drug Trade 


Editor, “Drug Topics” and 
B.S., Director, Division 0] Advisory Opinion 


Enforceme : Drug Control 


ASSISTANTS 
UCTION 


Ames, A.B., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Geography 
» а А А . y H * 
Warren DELAPLANE ASHBY, Jn., A.M., University Teaching Fellow sneering 
DoNALD OLIVER BAECHLER, B.E.E., Graduate Teaching Assistant " 
CoNCORDIA BorJA, M.S., Sanders Fellow in Biochemistry 
RONALD Jack BoRTNICK, A.B., M.D., Fello: in Neuro „athologY 

j J ( ad e$ Fellow 1 t [ p nology (е | 


JOHN ALBERT BRUN, A.B., Graduate Teaching Assistant in PT b in H 
RICHARD LYNN CARROLL, AM., Gilbert ello 


ASSISTANTS IN RESEARCH AND INSTR 


Davip LYNDLE 


Grosvenor Teaching 


raphy 
Kanc Ox CHO, 
CHING-LAN CHU, A.B, Craduate Teaching Assistant in Fu 


M.D., M.S., Research Fellow in Orthopedic Бий gre 


1€ 4 
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Dosar JACKSON COLEMAN, B.S., M.D., Fellow in Medicine 
Roney HENLE Connamcuer, A.B., M.S., Teaching Fellow in Pharmacology 
ane FREDERICK Conner, B.S., M.B.A., Fellow in Business Administration 
ORE Kemp Czyzax, A.B., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Art 
к" ALLEN Hart Decker, A.B., Fellow in Physiology 
би, Donnerstac, A.M., University Teaching Fellow in German 
Qu ko wrec Eaton, A.B., M.D., Fellow in Medicine (Cardiovascular Disease) 
Dum CAMPBELL Epwanps, B.S., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Chemistry 
Mon Bruce Evans, B.S., Fellow (Trainee) in Physiology 
Co: Faremi, A.B., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Physics 
Tv В PovrrCH, A.B., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Art 
INC Fox, M.S., Fellow (Trainee) in Physiology 
In U Garro, B.S., Teaching Fellow in Biochemistry 
“о-ы Gepanc, M.D., Fellow in Anesthesiology 
mice , A.B., Sanders Fellow in Microbiology 
m ALAN Gorman, M.B., B.Ch., Fellow in Medicine (Cardiovascular Disease) 
Мец CARD Gray, M.S., Fellow in Biochemistry 
tav) Joseren HarnensrAw, A.B., M.D., Fellow in Medicine (Cardiovascular Dis- 
ht Dar HENDERSON, A.B., Graduate Teach ing Assistant in French 
lies r Hn, B.S., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Chemistry 
Serey EN Hoace, A.B., Graduate Teaching Assistant in History 
J Ucusr Hornack, A.B., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Economics 
o Ан, A.M., Research Fellow in Microbiology 
lis Wy WER Hucues, A.B., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Economics 
Noon Ма Тасов, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., Research Assistant in Education 
Tuy Kaminsky, B.S., Fellow (Trainee) in Physiology 
ety ALAM SANKARAN KANDASWAMY, M.B.B.S., Teaching Fellow in Pharma- 


Suy At Kanas, M.S., Fellow in Microbiology 
бо OM, A.B., Graduate Teaching Assistant in English 
E там А “ University Teaching Fellow in Economics 
Cn Tm » Graduate Teaching Assistant in French 
Cento, YONS, A.B., LL.B., Research Assistant to Dean of National Law 


ск 
Plage, LINE MAHONEY, A.M., University Teaching Fellow in Romance Lan- 


аҳ 
Dim м KLIN MARLER, Jr., B.S.E., A.M., University Teac 


hing Fellow in English 
| Vurun NNAN, B.E.E, 


» Graduate Teaching Assistant in Engineering 
hg Mel, л McHenny, A.M., University Teaching Fellow in English 
м э "ушм Graduate Teaching Assistant in Physics 
Каш do == n Teaching Fellow in Anatomy 
а ER, A.M., Sanders University Teaching Fellow in History 
ot ima Меп, A.B., LL.B., Teaching Fellow in Law 
W p A.M., l niversity Teaching Fellow in Geography 
Rio Вуду OH USH, B.S., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Chemistry 
М Onna, AGAN, M.S., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Engineering 
neye stay, къз. Research Fellow in Microbiology 
Ts „ Graduate Teaching Assistant in Geology 
EscoTT, M.S., Fellow in Microbiology 
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GEORGE RABCHEVSKY, B.S., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Geology 

Ranagsir Ray, B.S., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Engineering 

Pratip NATH RAYCHOWDHURY, M.S., University Teaching Fellow in Physics 

MARGARET МАСВАТН REUSS, A.M., University Teaching Fellow in Economics 

Jorce CARLOS Rios, M.D., Fellow in Medicine (Cardiovascular Disease) m) 

Henry SCHINDELAR, B.S., M.D., Fellow in Medicine ( Endocrinology and Metabolis™ 

WESLEY SCHLOTZHAUER, JR., 4 B., B.D., S.F., University Teaching Fellow in Religi 

Sarput SINGH, M.S., University Teaching Fellow in Chemistry 

Juprra FAIRBANK SLATER, A.M., University Teaching Fellow in English " 

LowELL Cyrus SMITH, B.S., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Business Administra 

Eucene Lewis SPECK, M.S., Research Fellow in Microbiology 

ANDREW SIMEON STANCIOFF, B.S., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Geology 

ELIZABETH WEISS STEPHENSON, BS., Fellow (Trainee) in Physiology 

CARL HILDRETH STRANDBERG, \ B.. Graduate Teaching Assistant in Geology 

Joun BERNARD TACKE, A.B., Teaching Fellow in Law 

SaMUEL TRYCHIN, JR., A.M., University Teaching Fellow in Psychology 

Davi GEORGE TUERCK, A.B., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Economics 

Davi VERNON TURNBURKE, A.B., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Speet 

EDWARD James WALSH, M.S., Sanders Fellow in Biochemistry 

War Tuen WONG, BS., M.D., Fellow in Anesthesiology 

ABDALLA GHALI ABADIER, M.B., Ch.B., Assistant in Plastic Surgery 

Ansacio ABELLA, D.M.D., Assistant in Anesthesiology 

RUBEN ALTMAN, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

MANUEL ANncoso-DUFOURCQ, M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

Scorr ANKENY, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

Francisco ARANGUREN, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Surgery k 

JOSEPH ARDIZONNE, {ssistant in Phy sical Medicine and Rehabilitation 

JULITA ÅRROBIO, M.D., Assistant in Pediatrics 

Jonn WILLIAM BARRETT, M.D., Assistant 1n Neurological Surgery 

Don аір ]озЕРН BAUER, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Surgery а Gynecolog! 

SAMUEL MICHAEL BELINSKY, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics and >; 

Јонх Еме BENZEL, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

Marcret Frances BERENDES, M.D., Assistant in Psychiatry 
ARTHUR RANDOLPH BERGMAN, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Anesthesto 
ALDEN BLACKMAN, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

ROBERT ЈОЅЕРН BLEASDELL, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Surgery 
Norman Kay BOHRER, M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

FRANK }ОЗЕРИ BORSODY, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

CEORCE NORMAN BOYER, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Psychiatry 

Crorta BRENNAN, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Pathology 

ROBERT CAMILO CALVO, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

Don BRUCE CAMERON, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine BE Gynecolog! 
Davi ROLAND CARLSON, B.S., M.D., Assistant 1n Obstetrics ané ^ 
GUMANA CHAIYASUTA, M.D., Assistant in Anesthesiology 

ATTILA SAKIR CicTAY, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Radiology 

OLCAY SELIME CicTAY, M.D., Assistant in Radiology 
STEVEN ЈОЅЕРН Conway, B.S., Assistant in Medicine 
STEWART DALLAS COOLEY, BS., M.D., Assistant in Obst р 
~ и x а * . „trics 4 
Epwarp EARL CUNNINGHAM, M.S., M.D., Assistant in Obstetric 
DonaLp DarLow, M.S., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 


logy 
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Jony Ronarp Day, Jr., B.S., M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
INCENT THEODORE DE VITA, JR., B.S., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 
j new Ivo Dosrzansx1, M.D., Assistant in Surgery 
Ban DURAND, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 
ETH Watson Epmonp, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Pediatrics 
цар Vernon ERKENBECK, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
] R ALEXANDER Fazexas, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Pathology 
OY Fox, M.D., Assistant in Neurological Surgery 
Wu; ANO GARCIA, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 
a Ertis Gentry, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Surgery 
Atop N Roy Grazer, B.S., D.D.S., Assistant in Anesthesiology 
= , A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 
Daze | HAMLIN GRESINCER, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Surgery 
Hino Barn Своғғ III, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Surgery 
Dox ÎELTON HAGEN, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Radiology 
Fo AVID Haut, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 
Many LENN Hawkins, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Pediatrics 
RANCIS HOGAN, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Surgery 


Коко 1 ERNHARD Inv, M.D., Assistant in Surgery 
is SHIYAMA Ikari, B.S., R.P.T., Assistant in Physical Medicine and Rehabilita- 


ON, ошон Kay, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 
Y à E KELLER, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 
ny K HOURY, M.D., Assistant in Pediatrics 
Jony учам M.D., Assistant in Anesthesiology 
NN сеа, А.В., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 
Ro h NALD KOLVEREID, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Toy “AS LABALAN, D.M.D., Assistant in Anesthesiology 
М Б> BS., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 
юк Шо. BS., M.D., Assistant in Pathology 
М ЕС A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 
jon уо" LOVREN, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Pediatrics 
Ban Rog Y ee B.S., M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
y, 4Rb B pu M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
ARET MERLO, A.M., M.D., Assistant in Radiology 
jan Варити Mones, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Radiology 
Bs м MATCOMERY, B.S., M.D., 
MUL Mupp ORE, JR., B.S., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 


n Owen No? BS, M.D., Assistant in Medicine 
Coy © Boro ED M.D., Assistant in Medicine 
Wi 


ц Ы VTLAR, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
s PERLMAN AUL, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Lon, UCENE Pocu » A.B., M.D.. Assistant in Medicine 

Cy Qv SOLY, AB., M.D., Assistant in Pediatrics 


wt UN Pocsr ey A.B MI : ‘ : " 
luy NIAI ы D» M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Wy M Euan, SERVITZ, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Surgery 

OLL, Jr., M.D., Assistant in Surgery 


R ғ 
hue. ind MS., M.D., 


Assistant in Neurological Surgery 
YAN, B.S, 


Assistant in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
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A.B., M.D., Assistant in Surgery 
Assistant in Medicine 
‚ M.D., Assistant in Radiology 


PAUL EDGAR SHORB, JR., 
Kurt SORENSON, A.B., M.D., 
Larry WAYNE STANTON, A.B. 
Larry NissEN SWEET, M.D., Assistant in Radiology 

t in Medicine 


ANDREE RAYMONDE JEANNE-MARIE Tuomas, P.C.B., M.D., Assistan 
WILLIAM GARLAND TOMPKINS, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Psychiatry 
Носн VAN Sicxet, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Psychiatry 

James WEAVER, M.D., Ph.D., Assistant in Pathology 

СковсЕ ALBERT WHIPPLE, 4 B., M.D., Assistant in Surgery 

JOHN LOWRIE WINNACKER, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 


RESEARCH PROJECTS 
Se.D., Dean for Sponsored Research 


JOUCLASS Van EVERA, Ph.D., 
ial projects which pU 


The Research Projects listed in this section are spec 
for the specific purpose of attacking in an academic atmosphere problems ous бе 
by the sponsoring agency. Cooperation between these projects an e vt nd de 
partments of instruction is as close as the nature and needs of the projects ynde" 
partments will permit. The projects are listed in the order in which they 


taken by the University. 


BENJAMIN I 


ESEARCH PR( )] ECT 


general 


THE ELECTRONICS R T 
L ita : 
The Electronics Research Project does work in the fields r Sl 
puter circuitry and logic, information storage and retrieval, & 
This project operates under contracts with the Department 0 
grants from the National Science Foundation. 


NELSON THOMAS GRISAMORE, Ph.D., Director; Professor of Engineer ng 
Science 


Louis DE PIAN, Ph.D., Professor of Ap ied Science 
PI 


THE LOGISTICS RESEARCH PROJECT P 
‚ „огой 30 

Research Project is to study logis Saving Bier | 
ой (0 


The purpose of the Logistics 
their aspects, to develop more efficient and expeditious meth > soluti 
problems, and to apply advanced data processing techniques o an M i 
problems. A large scale lity is based Ras of the 
puter. This project is operated unde ts with the Depar 


W. Н. MARLOW, 


data processing faci 
r contrac 


Ph.D., Principal Investigator 
]озЕРИ P. FENNELL, A.M., Deputy Principal Investigator 
Henry SOLOMON, Ph.D., Deputy Principal Investigator 
ERLING F. ROSHOLDT, M.E.A., Senior Staff Scientist 
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оң E. Haser, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
E. Нлмптох, M. S., Senior Scientist 
E B. Hu NT, B.S., Senior Scientist 
luvwow W. Lewis, A. B., Senior Scientist 
MAN В. Nose, A.B., Senior Scientist 
hay C Rocers, B.S., Senior Scientist 
Ма Е ^ Томі. INSON, АВ. Senior Scientist 
Кае Bracken, M.E.A., Research Scientist 
р Hersuxowrrz, B.S., Research Scientist 
Duy у; . SEGEL, B.S., Research Scientist 
ANL ан, A.M., Research Associate 
ATRICK, Research Associate 
кем. COLE, Research Assistant 
Lapy, A. B., Research Assistant 
ута E BACK, Senior Technic ian 
LN » Caves, Senior Technician 
ty emo H. Еқсілѕн, Jn., Senior Technician 
NTON W W. Haroman, Senior Technician 
x Kwarrx, M.B.A., Senior Technician 
К. Rowe, Senior Technician 
TES. Bengan, Technician 
Mon ть Cass, Technician 
Маз. L. ; Dran, Technician 


Hnr, Tec "hnician 


THE 
HUMAN RESOURCES RESEARCH OFFICE 


The Hu 
Ween or. Resources Research Office was established by means of a contract be- 
an int ym of the Army and The George Wasbingion University to carry 
heteg maed A rmy program of human resources research. The work is con- 
hip, А in the fields of training methods and motivation, senis and leader- 
Ў td or the = dis ion and supporting services including a statistical office are 


Wait ters, Quivenity ч ampus. Five research units work Lun: r the command of 
ington Anhünenta 


n Army Command, and the technical supervision of the 
(en. he At present the 'y are situated at Fort Knox, Kentucky; Presidio of 
ы Ornia; Fort Benning, G ›еогріа; Fort Bliss, Texas; and Fort Rucker. 


Каъ p OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 
Цим A. P. Сиу FORD, Ph.D. ‚ Director 
ARD 


LELLAND, Ph. D. D irec 
eputy Director 
Uma бн РЫ D., De; puty Director 
Se "nior Staff S 
MM CO Prin, PhD or Staff Scientist 


Senior Staff Scientist 


. ITH 

ему En. Phi D., Senior Staff Scientist 

Jon, * Zoo S, Jr., Ph.D » Senior Staff Scientist 
YES, MS, ача Seiontist 


esearch Assistant 
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).. Senior Staff Scientist 
Research Scientist 
Research Scientist 


ALFRED J. KRAEMER, Ph.I 
ROBERT J. FOSTER, Ph.D., 
Epwarp C. P. STEWART, Ph.D., 


LIBRARY 


Marcaret A. RATHBONE, A.B., Technician 


EDITORIAL OFFICE 


Joan D. GALBRAITH, Technician 
HELEN L. BERESCHAK, A.B., Technician 


Saran M. MENZER, A.B., Technician 

PRODUCTION OFFICE 
June H. May, Senior Technician 

STATISTICAL SERVICES 


JACKSON С. HARRIS, Jr., B.S., Research Scientist 
Warren A. HUGHES, A.B., Research Associate 
CHARLES С. ODELL, A.B, Research Assistant 

W. PHILLIPS WYNN, JR., A.B., Research Assistant 
Tuomas C. TEEPLES, Senior Technician 
WituaM В. HISE, Technician 


TRAINING METHC DS DIVISION 


Ph.D., Director of Research 
Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
Senior Staff Scientist 


Senior Scientist 


ARTHUR J. Hoenn, 
ROBERT VINEBERC, 
Epcar L. SHRIVER, Ph.D., 
GEORGE H. Brown, Ph.D., 
EUGENE F. MACCASLIN, Ph.D., 
A. James MCKNIGHT, Ph.D., Sen 
EUGENE Н. ROCKLYN, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
Arren I. Fixs, Ph.D., Research Scientist 

С DENNIS FINK, Ph.D., Research Scientist 

Dean K. FROEHLICH, Ph.D., Research Scientist 
CATHERINE J. Garvey, Ph D.. Research Scientist 
RICHARD M. GEBHARD, A.M., Research Scientist 
Јонм W. McCrary, In., Ph.D., Research Scientist 
WILLIAM E. MONTAGUE, A M.. Research Scientist 
ROBERT J. SEIDEL, Ph.D., Research Scientist 
ROBERT W. BUCHANAN, M.S., Research Associate 
PATRICK J. BUTLER, A.M., Research Associate 


Senior Scientist 


ior Scientist 
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ew Н. McCune, A.M., Research Associate 
зы C. TREXLER, B.S., Senior Technician 

AR Rasmussen, Technician 


U. S. ARMY ARMOR HUMAN RESEARCH UNIT 


Fort Knox, Kentucky 

Nonan Ўпл.лвр, Jr., Ph.D., Director of Research i 
Rop , JR, PHV., se А 
Davy p Baker, Jn., Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
. EASLEY, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Step Haccanp, Jr., Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
| Jon, p С. Scuwanrz, A.B., Senior Scientist 

MDa rri, Ph.D., Senior Scientist ' 
Amis ү. Антон, Ph.D., Research Scientist 
Молар Miter, Ph.D., Research Scientist 
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Piy . Suetpon, Ph.D., Research Scientist | 
М * WHITMORE, JR., Ph.D., Research Scientist | 
Y . DRUCKER, A.M., Research Associate 
Jay С. Р OSBORN, M.S., Research Associate 
ү CKETT, MS., Research Assistant 
оу ç . BaTTRICK, A.M., Senior Technician 
LN K, Senior Technician 
+a Warnick, A.B., Technician 
U. s, ARMY LEADERSHIP HUMAN RESEARCH UNIT 
М PREsIDIO OF MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 
NE T 
Pun AYLOR, Ph.D., Director of Research 


lin. Hoon, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
py - Benkun, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
CRD p ALEK, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

. > Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

HY, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
Suo » Ph.D., Senior Scientist 


NOM Senior Scientist 
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D., Senior Scientist 
чч S, Сапак, -D., Research Scientist 
] A Siara, рр» Research Scientist 
at N, Wat: р, Research Scientist 
Doy М Vire Ph.D., Research Scientist 
lage Barres, Ph h.D., esearch Scientist 
IN J, Hoop, үзү Research Associate 
M S.R D. Research Associate 4 
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U. S. ARMY INFANTRY HUMAN RESEARCH UNIT 


Fort BENNING, GEORGIA 


CARL J. LANGE, Ph.D., Director of Research 

T. OwEN JACOBS, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
Tuomas F. NICHOLS, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
]озЕРН A. OLMSTEAD, Jr., Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
RONALD L. BROWN, Ph.D., Research Scientist 
Cray E. GEORGE, Ph.D., Research Scientist 
Tuomas J. MCCRYSTAL, A.M., Research Scientist 
THEODORE R. POWERS, AM., Research Scientist 
ЈоѕеРН S. WARD, Ph.D., Research Scientist 


ELIZABETH Y. FELTON, M.S., Research Associate 


Апе V. МСКАЕ, A.M., Research Associate 
Caro: A. HALLOWELL, 
NELSON I. Fooks, B.S., Senior Technician 
Henry E. KELLY, Senior Technician 

LYMAN К. HARRIS, Technician 
MARGARET M. MAGLIN, A.B., Technician 


U. 8. ARMY AIR DEFENSE HUMAN RESEARCH UNIT 
Fort BLISS, TEXAS 
ROBERT D. BALDWIN, Ph.D., Director of Research 
Bruce О. BERCUM, Ph.D., 
Јонм A. Cox, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
]озЕРН Е. FoLLETTIE, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
Epcan M. HAVERLAND, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
Wir.LiaM Н. MELCHING, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
James P. RODGERS, Ph.D., 
Jesse C. RUPE, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
Harry L. AMMERMAN, Ph.D., Research Scientist 
ALBERT L. KUBALA, Ph.D., Research Scientist 
A. Dean WRIGHT, M.S., Research Scientist 
HAROLD E. CHRISTENSEN, M.S., Research Associate 
JULI S. Hanns, B.S.C., Research Associate 
Dowarp J. LEHR, A.B., Research Assistant 
ROBERT О. Woon, JR., M.S. Research Assistant 
RICHARD C. MONTGOMERY, BS., Senior Technician 
ARTHUR E. SOLEM, BS., Senior Technician 
Н. WALTER THORNE, Senior Technician 
WALTER BURRELL, B.S., Technician 


Senior Scientist 


Senior Scientist 
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Fort RUCKER, ALABAMA 


J. DANIEL LYONS, Ph.D., Director of Research 
Francis H. THOMAS, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
WALLACE W. PROPHET, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 


Perer B. Dawxins, Ph.D., Research Scientist 
ROBERT Н. Wricut, Ph.D., Research Scientist 
LUAM В. Boney, A.B., Research Associate 

» ALTON Born, B.S., Research Associate 
OHN 0), Durry, A.M., Research Associate 
USSEL E, Scuurz, A.M., Research Associate 
* VARY WALI ER, M.S., Research Associate 
op Epmonps, M.S., Research Assistant 
] B. JOLLEY, Senior Technician 
LOHM, Technician 


E MANAGEMENT RESEARCH GROUP 
^ Management Research Group seeks to serve Government, Industry, and Com- 
feld г) contributing to the development and understanding of basic theory in the 
Pract management. The Group also provides assistance in translating theory into 
Relationeh: 
; ationships and techniques important to modern information flow and man- 
ision-making are stressed. The research conducted extends to system 


та, analysis of system performance, and the evaluation of practice in relation to 
al criteria. 


Admi CHESTER Jaconus, B.S. in C.E., M.B.A., LL.B., Director; Professor of Public 
An tration 
Jony ES Dennis, B.S., Senior Scientist 


Ress Aq AYTON, Ph.D., Research Scientist; Associate Research Professor of Busi- 
Jı Ministration 


* "Пон, B.S., M.B.A., Senior Scientist 
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METRIC LABORATORY 
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telat Biometric Laboratory applies mathematical techniques to biological problems 
“tutes mental health, It was established under a contract with the National In- 
in Planni ealth. The laboratory assists investigators throughout the United States 

the ey and in analyzing data. The majority of these research projects 
R ects of drugs on behavior. 
Pur y. Вомдто, Ph.D., Director; Assistant Research Professor of Psychology 
Ria Е, yt т Senior Scientist 
Don ERMAN. A M „ Senior Scientist 
iH 94 Se ә Research Associate 

R ime enior Technician 
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are used to simulate the flight and predict the performance and characteristics of the 
rockets. 
Tuomas B. WIGGINS, B.E.E., Director; Lecturer in Engineering 
DRIVER BEHAVIOR RESEARCH PRC )JECT 
awarded 


ior Research Project was established through a grant 

chology by the Accident Prevention Division o t Depart 
and Welfare to develop driver training and T 
safety. The project is investigating. ar 
and mass communication M 


The Driver Behav 
the Department of Psyc 


ment of Health, Education, 
increasing automobile 


group discussion, 
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tion procedures for 
use of programmed learning, 


education. 
LAWRENCE E. SCHLESINGER, Ph.D., Director; Associate Research Professor of Psy 


chology 
Ph.D., Senior Scientist 


RICHARD MYRICK, 
D., Research Scientist 


Epwarp Н. FISCHER, Ph. | 
esearch Professor *Í Psy 


ROBERT C. PETERSEN, Ph.D., Research Scientist; Assistant R 


chology 
Davip H. Lawson, AM, 
4 S. Marx, A.M., Research Assistant 


4 B., Research A ssistant 


Research Assistant 


BARBAR 
JOANNE V. CoucH, 


EVELYN R. ELLINGER, \ B., Research Assistant 
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The legislative history of the federal program to aid 
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development Act of 1961) and an appraisal of the progr 


the first two years after the legislation was enacted. 
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San A. LEVITAN, Ph.D., Director; Research Professor of Labor Economic 
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The Mental Competency Study is investigatit 
persons who, because of mental illness, are not competent to manage " 
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ties throughout the U 
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Henry WEIHOFEN, Ph.B., J.D., J.S.D., Director; Visiting Professor of 


Exyce H. ZENOFF, J.D. 


Senior Scientist 
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THE COMPUTER PROGRAMS RESEARCH PROJECT 


The purpose of the Computer Programs Research Project is to develop general pur- 
computer programs for the Division of Research Grants of the National Insti- 
Ше of Health. The current activities on the project include analysis of data gath- 
"E and data processing activities, examination of numerous specific problems for 
on elements that can be resolved by a single generalized computer program, 
eveloping and testing these programs on the Honeywell 800 computer. In the 
T future, research efforts will be oriented toward producing limited information 
eval systems, 


Riann R. Bonato, Ph.D., Principal Investigator; Assistant Research Professor of 
‘ychology 


p 
\ 
нет W. Prarr, A.B., Senior Scientist 


K ‚ DOLADAN, Senior Scientist 
Р C. Yanc, A.B., Research Scientist 
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The Social Research 
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enp earch underlying an approach to the solution of social problems. Cur- 

p is on a descriptive survey of American drinking practices, under a 
wh the National Institute of Mental Health. 
hm ON. Ph.D., Director 
apr. H х Кеси, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 

* NEWCOMB, A.M., Research Assistant 
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.. Director of Personnel Services 


Richard Walter Elder, B.S 
A.B., Assistant Director 0] Personne 


Wallace Edward Weems, Jr., 
Gertrude Evalyn McSurely, Placement Officer 

Ruth Schwartz Wanger, A B., Alumni Placement Assistant 
Nancy Ann Hyde, A.B., Employment Interviewer 

3arbara Ann Roby, A.B., Employment Interviewer 

Carolyn Gene Edmundson, B.S., Student Placement Assistant 


l Services 


OFFICE OF THE PROVOST AND DEAN OF FACULTIES 


Dean of F aculties 


to the Provost ar d 


| abeth oue Griffith, A.B., Secretary 
ciate Dean of Faculties 


Eli 
Lind ile Avery W ide, {ss stant to the Asso 
Sandra Le Stanley, A.B., Secretary 
Evelyn Elizabeth Reed, Secretary 
OFFICES OF THE COLLEC :*ES. SCHOOLS, DIVISK )NS, AND 
DEPARTMENTS 

COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Secretary to the Dean 
Associate Dean 
Assistant, Romance L 


Alexandra Siewert Jesina, 
Helen Stennis, A.M., Secretary to the 
Russell Thomas Tvser, Administrative anguages 

» t b 


GRADUATE С JUNCIL 


Hallie Lou Blum, A.B., Assistant to the Dean 
Barbara Ann Roberts, A.B., Secretary to the Dean 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Catherine Breen, Assistant to the Dean 

Louree Crossfield, A.B., Assistant to the Associate Dean 
Mildred Bernadine Hankins, 
Judith Stevens Homan, Secretary 

Dorothy Marie Smith, Secretary 

Jean Stewart Marian, Secretary, Anatomy 

Margaret Magee Pogue, B.S.. Secretary, Віо‹ hemistry 
Norma Baker, A.B., Departm« ntal Secretary, Medicine 
Lillian Selles, A.B., Departmental Secretary, Microbiology 
i Secretary, Obstetri 
1 


ecology 


Secretary 


Virginia Sutton Ringness, Depar tmental 
Virginia Louise Jones, 
Hope Ann Hoy, Secretary, Pediatrics 

Elfriede Piermarini, Secretary, Pharmacology 

Patrina Naylor, Departmental Secretary, Phys 
Secretary, Preve ntive 


Secretary, Obstetr ics and Gyn 


iology 
Medicine 


Florence 


Leila Elizabeth Nic holson, A.B., 
Health 


Javene Annette Spradlin, Secretary, Surgery 


Administrative Assistants 


OFFICE OF ADMISSIONS 


Bliza 
Ca 


beth Anne Buser, A.B., Assistant to the Associate Dean 
rol Dexter Jansen, A.B., Evaluator 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 
Judith Jane Clopton, Secretary to the Dean 


Dorothe Walsh Farquhar, Editorial and Business Secretary, The George Washington | 
versity Law Review 


LAW SCHOOL 


Quella Palmer, B.S., Secretary to the Dean 


Ma obinson Bilisoly, A.B., Recording Secretary 
туре Edith Hablett, Faculty Secretary 
18 Sue Hurley, Secretary 


She | 
| "ron Westerfield Scherback, Faculty Secretary 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC LAW 


Benjamin, Secretary to the Dean 
vert Macomber, Secretary 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 
оф, Мау Lacey " , 
"Абеу 1, сеу, Assistant to the Dean 
Ann ко Crook, Secretary 
Tica W right, Secretary 


SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 
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ye Fli 
"beth McDaniel, Secretary to the Dean 


limi SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
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Nu Ca d Tacy, B.S., Administrative Assistant 
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ner, Secretary 
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Helen McNulta, A.B., Secretary, Navy Graduate Financial Management Program 
Mabel Agnes Rayner, Secretary, Air Force Advanced Management Program 
Alice Robinson, A.M., Investigator, Nursing Homes Program 


GOLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 
Robert Carter Burns, A.M., Director, Institutes, Conferences, and Special Programs 
Jack Wood Charles, A.M.. Assistant Director, Off-Campus Division 
Michael Hyle Jessup, A.M.. Assistant Director, Off-Campus Division 
Marvin Jean Powers, A.M., Assistant Director, Off-Campus Division 
Andrew Paul Rennie, A.M., Assistant Director, Off-Campus Division 
Alexander Grant Rose IIT, A.M., Assistant Director, Off-Campus Division 
Helen Dwight Reid, Ph.D., Coordinator of Seminars 
Jessie Edith Mullins, A.M., Assistant to the Dean; Supervisor, Registration Process 
ing Section 
Lillian Fox Quigley, Assistant to the Assistant Dean 
Billie Jo Ryan Moreland, Secretary to the Dean 
Martha Goode Guy, Secretary to the Assistant Dean 4 
Elisabeth Pierce Clarkson, Assistant Supervisor, Registration Processing Section 
Marvy Daly Kutulakis, Secretary to the Director, Army War College Center 
Helen Mildred Lehder, A.B., Secretary to the Director, Air University Center 
Marvy Lou Leach Masey, A.B., Secretary to the Director, Institutes, Conference 
Special Programs 
Gwen Matthews Montgomery, 


Secretary, Registration Processing Division — » yo 
Jacqueline Jeanne Ross, B.SS.. Secretary to the Coordinator 


of Programs, 


ff-Campus Diet 


College 
Vivian Harris Suit, Secretary to Director and Assistant Directors, O 
sion 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Lenore Gordon, A.B., Assistant to the Dean 


Patricia Ann Morgan, Secretary 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Elisabeth Wheless Dodge, Secretary to the Dean 

dr ed R 
OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT AND TREASURE 
Margaret Payne Greene, B.S., Assistant Treasurer, Contract Research 
Humbert John Cantini, Jr., LL.B., Assistant Treasurer 

Maurice Kingsley Heartfield, Jr., A.B., Assistant Treasurer 

Jessie Mae Packett, Assistant to the Vice President and Treasurer 
Mary Louisa Brown, Secretary to the Vice President and Treasurer 


CoMPTROLLER’S OFFICE 
1 Internal Auditor 


Lamar Lyon Burton, B.S., Assistant Comptroller an 
r, Accounting 


Albert Eldridge Smith, B.C.S., Assistant Comptrolle 
Robert Wood, A.M., Cost Accountant 
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Roger Baker, B.S., Ass 
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D а 


istant Comptroller, Hospital 

: rdy Reynolds, Secretary to the Comptroller 
2 Shelly, Voucher Supervisor 

The Florence Rath, Assistant Voucher Supervisor 
Reber Р Auria, Payroll Supervisor 

Rossel reppein, Tabulating Supervisor 


line Stemple, B.C.S., Assistant Tabulating Supervisor 


CASHIER’s OFFICE 


Spicer, B.C.S., Cashier 
| ll McCown, A.B., Assistant Cashier 
laters 9 nT yrrell, Assistant Cashier 
ha C erry, Assistant 
Owgill Bowman, Assistant 


CONTRACT RESEARCH OFFICE 
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Poren, dholm, A.B., Assistant to the Treasurer 
nn Reppen, Assistant 


is. BUSINESS MANAGER'S OFFICE 
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John рынке Harr 18, Assistant Business Manager 

Henr 1p ler, Ass 


ү; letta Rosen] istant Business Manager 

с ent Duwai att, Assistant to the Business Manager 
y tpe Bur n Bateman, Purchasing Agent 

М Pe Ber Heath, Assistant Purchasing Agent 


Sheri bas, A.B., Mus.B., Assistant Purchasing Agent 
Robert E allace, Secretary 


il E 
"d Men Cronin, Supervisor of L /niversity Stores 
Obert C ^w Jr., Grounds and Parking Supervisor 
kı * Ha is T^ Custodial Supervisor 
UM Неф, "t ad of the Book Store and the Student Union 
Чү Шоу 5 Assistant Manager of the Book Store and the Student Union 
Qu Book Store A.M., Assistant Manager of the Book Department of the Univer- 
$ 
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ook Store enko, Assistant Manager of the Book Department of the University 
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0, req Elizabeth ias Manager of the Medical Book Store 
ilton Beck obinson, Chief Telephone Operator 
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of Mechanical Maintenance 


Harold Douglas Gates, Super intendent 
intendent of Mechanical Maintenance 


Jimmie Garland Hart, Assistant Super 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS IN SCIENCE DEPARTMENTS 
Fred Buttner, Technician in Physiology 
of Photc hic Lab 


Robert Watkins Clark, Jr., Chief Photographer in Medical School Photograp 


oratory 
James Walter Hogue III. Technician in Pathology 
Claud Britt Jones, Jr., Technician in Physics 
Martin Gold Levine, M.S., Museum Curator in Anatomy 
Donald Wayne Mayfield, B.S., Technician in Biochemistry 
Havden Earle Newcity, Photographer in Medical School Photographic Laboratory 
Jno Deshon Randall, Technician in Neurology and Neurological Surgery 
James Grady Smith, Te hnician in Microbiology 
William Leslie Tellman, Laboratory Technician in Medicine 
Margaret Wheeler, Technician in Microbiology 
Caroline Amelia Woodruff, M.S., Technician in Anatomy 
Willie Thomas Wynn, Technician in Pharmacology 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


George William Gustav Stoner, A.M., Assistant Director 
Margaret LeStourgeon Tymeson, A.B., Assistant to the Director 
Mary MacLean Addy, B.S., Admissions Assistant 

Huda Baig, A.B., Evaluator 

Sara Steele Barnes, Secretary to the Director 

Roberta Feldman Ehrlich, A.B., Evaluator 

Scott Magruder Eldridge, A.B., Evaluator 

Patti Gail Gray, A.B., Evaluator 

Anna Carrin Josephson, Statistical Assistant 

Elizabeth Brock Larkin, A.B., Evaluator 

Suzanne Johnson Licht, A.B., Evaluator 

Jean Wilson McGovern, A.M., Evaluator 

Lee Siebenlist Nye, Admissions Assistant 

Dorothy Tomlin, A.M., Admissions Adviser 


OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 


Bertha McCaslin Bernheisel, B.S., Assistant Registrar 
Virginia Schmidt Barnacastle, Assistant to the Registrar 
Bette Inman Davies, Assistant to the Registrar 


THE LIBRARY 


June Kostyk, A.B., B.S. in L.S., Ed.M., Assistant Librarian | muing 
Mary Elizabeth Thompson, B.S., B.S. in L.S., Assistant Librarian, Cata 


Isabella Frances Young, A.B. in L.S., Librarian, Medical Library 


Mercy Stoner McCurdy, Assistant Librarian, Periodicals 
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Susan Pierce Murray, Ph.B., B.S. in L.S., 
| Alice Pollock Bray, B.S., B.S. in L.S., Assistant, Cataloguing 
‘tgaret Laramy Meaker, A.M., B.S. in L.S., Assistant, Circulation 
| o" Hi Myong, A.B., M.S. in L.S., Assistant, Medical Library 


uth Sewall Phillips, A.B., Assistant, Cataloguing 
Alice Sheftel, B.S., 


Assistant Librarian, Reference 
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tephan Mencher, A.B., J.D., Assistant, Law Library 
© Gertrude Rafferty, Assistant, Circulation 


Roberta pe Warrick, Assistant, Cataloguing 

lanet Suzann 

win’ ward Wallis, B.S., Assistant, Circulation 

Ra liam Mit 

lonis erin, LL.B., LL.D., Ph.D., M.C.L., Assistant, Law Library 
nkford, A,B., B.S, in L.S., Assistant, Cataloguing 


lo 
- Nancy Bedford, A.B., Assistant to the Director 
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Ej, ber Bray, Secretary 
e Miller, Secretary ` 
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Rath b, Michael Ennis, A.B., LL.B., Alumni Fund Administrator 
Pai Hough Billa 
Ча Ann Ko yer, Secretary 
an, Secretary 
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Ровілс RELATIONS OFFICE 


Merle Ellsworth Dowd, A.B., Director 

Mary Margaret Davis, A.M., Associate Director 

Lillian Brooks Brown, Director of Radio and Television 

John Samuel Toomey, A.B., Assistant Director of Publications 

Jane Tunstall Lingo, A.B., Staff Writer 

William Frederick Dismer, Jr., A.B., Public Re 
Publicity 

Robert Dean Woodward, 

Marylouise Day, A.B., Assistant to 

Ethel Volin, Secretary 


„lations Assistant in Charge of Sports 


A.B., Director of the News Bureau 
the Director of Radio and Television 


ALUMNI OFFICE 


Stanley Tracy, LL.B., Director of Alumni Relations 
Adrienne Barker Karr, Administrative Assistant 
Florence Ireland Porter, BS., Secretary to the Director 


OFFICE OF THE DEAN FOR SPONSORED RESEARCH 


Susan Finnell Hart, Assistant to the Dean 
Gail Blaine, Secretary 
Shirley Heiney, A.B., Secretary 

spATION 
OFFICE OF PATENT, TRADE-MARK, AND COPYRIGHT FOUNDAT 
Louis James Harris, A.B., И.В. SJ.D., LL.M., Executive Director 
Leona Louise Beeker, A.B., Secretary 


OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITY HISTORIAN 
Anne Glenn Hill, A.B., Secretary 


SCHOLARSHIP OFFICE 


" : “ше M н шее 
Jane Connelly, A.M., Secretary to the Chairman of Scholarship Commit! 


OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF MEN 
Janet Wildman Johnson, Ph.D., Assistant Director of Veterans Education 


Karen Anne Dixon, Secretary to the Dean : 
Margaret Lamb, A.B., Assistant to the Director of Veterans Education 
OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF WOMEN 
f Women 


Martha Louise Oliver, A.M., R.N., Assistant to the Dean 0 
Amelia Cox Macy, Ed.M., Assistant to the Dean of Women 
Elizabeth Ann Mahan, Secretary 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 
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ames Vernon Camp, A.M., Head Football Coach 
aymond George Han 
ыр Рорр, A.B., Assistant Football Coach 

“ra Edward Coffey, B.S., Assistant Football Coach 
Th tt Joseph Frulla, B.S. in P.E., Assistant Football Coach 
um Collins, Jr., B.S., Assistant Football Coach 

: Be Klein. A.B. in Ed., Assistant Basketball and Baseball Coach 
Үй, Ledford, Athletic Trainer 
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rol H Rosa, Ticket and Business Manager 
amilton Duncan, Secretary 
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Tge Steiner, B. 
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Graduate Division, 20-21 
Lower Division, 20 
Upper Division, 20 
Commencement 
See Graduation 
Commercial Art, courses, 196, 197 
Committees: 
Of the University, 369-71 
Of the Board of Trustees, 366 
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in, 117-22 
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Contents, Table of, 3-4 
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Electronics Research Project, 408 
Eligibility for student activities, 184 
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Space Flight Telemetry Project. 413-14 
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Patent Law, 107 
Courses, 107, 280, 283 
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Patent, Trade-Mark, and Copyright Law, 
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Personnel Administration: 
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School of, 129-34 
Entrance requirements, 26, 69 
Phi Beta Kappa, 185 
Philosophy courses, 303-5 
Physical Education: 
Courses: 
For men, 306-8 
For women, 309-11 
Curricula: 
For men, 70, 139-40 
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Physical examinations, 55. 97, 178-79, 306, 
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Placement: 
Office, 182-83 
Tests, 65, 114 
SEE ALSO University Calendar 
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Premedical curriculum, 21-22, 68 
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SEE UNDER Colleges, Schools, and Divi- 
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Doctoral research in, 83-90 
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Doctoral research in, 83-90 
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Degree of Doctor of, 165-66 
Degree of Master of, 164-65 
Master of Arts in Government field in, 
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Public Affairs: 
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riculum in, 151, 152-53 
Master of Arts in Government field in, 
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William McCormack Michaels 
* Harriet Ilene Miller 

Marcia Duncan Minichiello 
*Carola Ann Moeller 

Daniel Michael Kevin Morahan 
Salvatore John Moretti 

Michael David Mosettig 

* Jennette Elizabeth Murray 
Spencer Rowe Pearse 

Dor y Richardson Perry 
Sheryl Grace Peterson 

*James Maurice 
Rudolph LeRoy 
Leon Taylor Pe 
Barbara Anne Preston 
Barbara Lee Rebhun 
*Sandra Irene Resnick 
*Judith Alix Richard 
*Richard Lee Sapperstein 
Wayne Alvin Sharon 
*Robert Louis Weber 
*Faye Jing Yee 

*Elmer Milton Young 
*Julia Zdynak 

*Rudolph Zieger, J 


1963 


Mary Angela Komoroske 
Karen Anne Von Thyrring Kraft 
Robert John Luk 
Herbert Samuel Mi 
Hester Mary O'Neil 
Phyllis Irene Park 
Martin Joseph Petersilia 
Barbara Aileen Risley 
Jeffrey Joel Rosen 
Howard Roy Schechter 
Arthur Joel Sober 

With distinction 
Dominic Sorrentino 
Mary Stelmak 
Ravla Jeanne Sterling 
Zwaantje Tepper 
loyce Elgine Wilkinson 
Linda Sue Zuker 


21. 1963 


*Helen Martin Blondell 
Linda Lee Bonner 

Elizabeth Armistead Boothe 
*Frank Joseph Buckley 
*Cesar Bustos- Videla 


136 


Ec 
Jar 
} 


Stanley I ohen 


Robert Frederick Corens 


Deb 

Mary Marg 

* Anne Glen 

*Julia Anne Hinebaugh 
‘Duane Howard Ilved 
Linda Anderson Jay 
Ann Cameron Kello 

* Jane Ellen Kesten 
Jim Rush Killette 
Thomas Hare K 


Larry Marvin 
Robert Carl I 


S 


vah Rachel 5 


М Woodward Kern 
Silverman Kossoff 
A Cohen Kretzmann 


ith distinction Special honors in 


Mig, Рзусћо!ор 

бј Prichard Lapina 
Donald ester Lappen 
Robert I Tàncis Lavanty 


iw: сопага Lavine 

Be pith distinction 

loss Anders Lawrence 
“ger Learn uth 


Yn Hal) 
чење W Lesh 


e Womack Lever 
TS * Jay Levine 
ome yı ward Lewis 
udi 71 avis Lew 
Nang Mà Epstein Lickson 


Davi Pid” Little 


et distincti 
ima Neo") 
phen Hows Dassy 


lawn Tican Special honors in 
ААД hough > 
anh Mart Су; Sat and Civilizat 
Vh Pra Oliver ы 

a 


leted summer 1962 


Stuart Jay Petock 
Patricia Ann Poindexter 
Adele Florence 
Patricia Ann P 
Geraldine Liet 


Arthur Jules Re tes 


acon Clement R с 
Sharon Ann Ringel 
With distinct 
William Dean Roberson, Jr 
Judith Sue Robin 
Peter Anthony Rodenrys, Jr 
Ruth Ann Rolar 
Seth David Rosen 
Michael Louis Rosenthal 
Stuart Philip Ros 
Barbara Sablove 
With distinction 
Abigail Ann Salyers 
With distinction 
Elizabeth Florence Sanpl 


у 

Ira David $сһап‹ 

Elizabeth Beale Schwartzmann 

She Ann Shechan 

Mark Franklen Sherry 

Elizabeth Kight Simpson 

Jeffrey Robert Singe 

Harold Kenneth § і, Jr 

Franklin Во $ 

Karen Klenk« 

Daniel Earl Spector 

George Lewis Spectre 

Nicholas Eustratios Spyropoulos 

Donald Tobin Stein 

Sally Clark Stone 

Erna Lisa Maureen Subaran 
zel 

Wayne Carleton Williams 

William Gover W ms ПІ 


Jane Berger Wolpoff 
Richard Lee Woodard 
Archibald Mulford Woodruff III 
With distinctio 

Diane Mark 
Howard Sar Yager 
Jacque Cedric You ]: 
Jeffrey Alan You 


Carol Alice Ze 


West 


— a 


= سے‎ ae ante t 


эе ET 9 


Tho on Ne 
aj t 
on M 
` Fre 
' W 
"n ( " 
With 
I -! ea 
Dorothy Volk 
R t A. Da 
ja \ { 
I 
Jo 
{ 
Сһа 
* I 


M 
ck 
A.B ( 
{ 
Russe 
^ 1954 
LB. 1954 
I € 
A.B. 194 
1 
а ү › 
Ph.D. 1 
1 
| W 
AB , 
{ 
M 
AT 
RS 19 
' D 
PI 
1 
AF 
CH 
"n 7 
1 ec 
Y >» F 
А " 
Jo үу 
A.B. 1 
Ега 


ef 
A.B. 1% 
Univer 
Ethel Toby 
A.B 1944 
ey M 


үү 


FEBRI 
D 


D 


ARY 


( 


( 


—— E 


Vs. 


h Hollinger a 
University of Virginia мё. 


B.S Nur g 1959 
Stanley Benjamin Holstein 
With distinction d. 
Da Bowman Keister dii 
Mariorie Ellen Killian Md. 


үз 
мё 


мё 


Marilyn Band Me 
John Kent Minich 
William Carleton Parke 


With distinction , 
гаја Michael Pohost Md. 
s Simanis N E 


r Van Wely Vink 
үз 


Вагһага Alice Warrick 
Maria Elisabeth Weissberg 
With distinction 
) 1063 
v 
Norayr Krikor Khat he sian 
A.B. 19 The Georgi ishington 
1 ‹ v 
* Yoseph Lee Kir 
A.B Ed. 1956, The George washingto? 
| Tu 
*Hüsnü Kizilyaliz v lenti 
Diploma 19 5. Faculty of Political sie ov? 
Ankara, Turkey 1 
Howard Leo Kucera " 
A.B. 1958, Coe College po 


seorge Madison Lady hington 
" 5 1 
e Washir T 


A.B. 1961, The Georg 
1 ersity 
Jehad Kamel Manna іа j 
A.B. 1957, l niversity of Damascus, Syr? paw” 
Creighton Ualani Mattoon ys 
A.B. 1954, St inford 1 niversity 
I n Stiles Miller, Jr . 
A.B. 1960, The George Washington v 
University 
Catherine Gorey Peaslee N. 
A.B. 1944, Miami l niversity 
*Raymond Joseph Pieri Jr ‘ 
A B. 1954, Villanova University pe 
B.S. 1 Georgetown L niversit 
*Arthu chnoll Pomerantz, p 
A.B. 1961, The George Washingt” v 
T 4 


Manuel Joseph ;ashingt? 
Manuel J rhe Georg? ashi 


: Govt. 195 


A.B 
University 
*Nancy Wilson Schick м 
A.B. 1 Augustana C ollege 
eva Re Sudhalter to 
4 B. 1947, The George Washing м 
l rsit 
te r Tomlinson ton | 
2 A н 196 rhe George үү ashingt? p 
University , 
Donald Motoomi Tsubaki eso y 
A p. I! 4, University of Minn pos 
John Anthony Wenninger sit Mine o 
^. B. 1955, 5t John’s L niver™ J 
*Clark Eugene Williami үе Colles 
A.B. 1953, San Francisco * 
v 
J 19t 
onald deForest Boyer іаво! 
3 B. de "The George wash! 


ity 


1 er 


! 


0 0 


C 
"ApDalmiro Bustos- Vid 


Degrees Conferred 


, ela D. 
Uni 03, The George Wash ngton 
versit 
8 1936, Smith College 
Ap milton Clifford D. 
* 1960, The George Washingto 
ч Hiyenity eins 
Ah га Cousins Va 
аети] зе George Wash ton 
AB ey Edwards D. 
Jui егу зе George Washington 
ps lam Efird Md 
55, 1 yncht 1 
h $, 1954 ¥ burg Co ege 
AB Mueller Eliis iti resp D.( 
John Shea 2, University of Chicago 
АВ, 1058 -Ervin Уа 
% University ° George Washington 
dio а 
icenciad Tpenter Spain 
and ч en Filosofia y I etras (Historia 
telona Voaciado en Derecho 1945, Bar 
Р en Diversity 
Maè Habana derechio 1946, Universidad do 
j Be Igy nk i D. 
Ame Louis American University 
A.B, qs Gabriel ۷ 
Carolina po: Catholic University of America : 
AB, 1 "X Gakenheimer - Ж 
Any Univer, пе George Washington 
АГ неш G 1 
"О, 19 700dman i 
Robert Dd Adcliffe Collece "s 
AB, etek Green 
. 1961 € Md 
Den University e George Washington 
Ott Vi 
Bs, 1935 (епи Hickey Md 
a Met È. ‚ Naval Ac ademy 
ns i inel : arnegie Institute 
Ж .} Д 9^6 
lvtechnic їн, 356, Rensselae: 


is Rivers; ^ 
BS, qaldu Gat? of West Virginia 


i. * Orid. T 

net. lg ih Max Ke Univer sity 
В, м Joseph arvard Univer 

$ 195; Labrie sity 


D. 


Venezuela 


JUNE 5, 


Ghana 


D. 


Woong Joe Kang 


A.B. 1961, Keonkuk University, Kore 


\llen Hampton Kitchen 
A.B. 1957, University of Arkans: 
Werner Lindenblad 
A.B. 1950, Wesleyan Universit 
B.D. 1956, Colgate Rochester D 
Schoo 
Margaret Mary McHale 
A.B. 1959. The ( rec 
University 
Don Evans McLeod 
A.B. 19 Duke 1 M 
Dorothy Elizabeth Milteer 
A.B. 1957, Duke Univer 
David Michael Moss 
A.B. 1961, The George W 
University 


Arthur Santos Moura 


B.S. in Mil.Sc. 1959, University of Mars 


Ruta Marija Penkiunas 
A.B. in Ed. 1960, The George W 
University 
Israel Rotkin 
B.S. in Eng. 1933, B.E.E. 1934, ( 
College, New York 
Norman Salx! ro 
A.B. 19€ The George Was 
University 
Donald Grat 1 Sillar 
A.B. 1952, College of Woost 
Herbert Augustus Sims 
A.B. 1959, Te 
Herbert Wilsor x и 
А.В. 1940, Gettysbure College 
B.D. 1943, S. T. M. 194 Lutheran 
Theological Sen 
Ralph Edward Sull 
A.B. 1961, The Georze W 


ny 


Elizabeth Ann von K 
A.B. 1961, Bucknell 1 


B.S. 1958, Montana State College 
Robert Thorne Ruckart 
B.S. in Phar. 1957, The George Wast 
University 
{ 


Gerard Theodore Severynse 


B.S. 1958. Oue 
Richard Ta 

B.Eng. Physics 1960, Cornell Univer 
Eldon Éugene Taylor 

B.S. 1957, The George Wash 


Edward J. Zapolski 
B.S. 1958, The George Wast 


University 
Qé 
ge Richard Fann 
B.S. 1958. Concord 
Leonard Joseph Gu 


A.B. 1960, University of \ 


Mont 


rsity Record 


Arnold Kaplan D.C Charles Wesley Swisher 
B.S. 1961, City College New York A.B. 19t The George Wa hington 
ernard Ka \ Ра University 
Philadelphia College of Robert Tome hick 
‹ B.S. 1951, Waynesburg College 
ughlin D. Artrice I sell Valentine 
3.5. 1949, Ha Sydney Colle B.S. 1956, Hampton Insutute 
Christyna Emma Mecca Md W s Boly Wheeler 
B.S. 1960, The George Wa hington 3.5. 1961, The George Wa hington 
l ity 1 versity 
Men lando I р.‹ Магу Flesner Wise 
B.S 1 Notre Dame B.S. 1960, Valparaiso University 
D.C 


George Rabchev 
B.S. 1961, Amer: 


MASTER OF FINE ARTS 


FEBRUARY 21, 1963 


Wayne Peterson Md Richard Hawkes Shorten 

52 The George Washington A.B. 1956, Universit of Utah 

iversity Carolyn Richmond Terry 4 
A.B. 1950, Univer of California 


JUNE 5, 1963 


Eleanor Claire Allen 
60. College of William and Mary 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


The George Ww shing" 


D.0 
D.0 
Vs 


Ve 


v 
ү» 


№ 


Р Frank Denaro meh 
Pa B S 195 ) ( Ji ze of William and Mary Wps 
Edward Karl Denison 11 ; 
V William H v Dermody 
Md B.S. 1959, University of Scranton di 
Esteban Diaz-Granados Colomb? 
D.( A.B. 1954, Colegio Del Rosario, ^ 
Va B.S. 1959, Fordham University 
ka p 
Calif University 
NJ 
E College ; 
] ‹ К 
Calif University C 
chner p: 
j Va tte College we 
Md. Joel Siegfried Сар. се yi 
B.S. 1957, Bethany Colles ( 
Dav Henry Goodman í penny p. 
V - Y е d - eise y 7 sit х 
ter Lyon Johns Hopkins © aive 
ale e 1 he 
xh “Н i b 1 5 College oit Ww 
Ww VU i oÍ Nort Yi arolins 
\ Unive 
ey on v 


acobs Hoffman 
a 59, The George Washingtoi 
У Biversity 
Metin Ira Horowitz 
laji 11959, Rutgers University 
A p Morris Hovey 
Rav ieee, t niversity of California 
als. 1956" Біча тап 
bs! Richard Huffman 
John $ 9 Jniversity of Kentucky 
AB us Hutton Jr 
Howar 953, Wesleyan University 
Barge’ Lund Judd 
AB 19 arion Kadell 
Jerome 5958, University of Michigan 
AR igorall King 
niv ty of Virg 
(Wi уе Koldinges - а 
i istinction 
John [oes 3, Stanford University 
AB. 1959" Kruse 
АВ, igs Kuhlman 
Anita lae] University of Michigan 


(Wo ivan Lazarus 


di ? 
Wa: 1959 "Cinction ) 


» Colby Colleg 
wi ick Bi Lewis IIl - 
ford Philip Lan sham-Souther nt 


Wili Mebi Versity of Rochester 


BS. 19r сег Meade 
Reith niversity * George Washington 


АВ, 0 odes Milles University 


чыр i Mons Hopkins 1 


Minas niversit 


1 ed 

Meki Diversity of California 
1 ` Murray 

оз Peabo it? of Utah 


“9, Ot Ini 
Ralpi, Pole l Niversity 


AB 


Raj y^ 
M ooh nova University 


vi 


niversity 
= nity of Colorado 


Calif 


Ohio 
»wling Green State University 


D.C 


Ohio 
Mich 


Switzerland 
D.C 


Canada 


N.Y 


Va 


Va 


D.C 


Md 


Pa 
Utah 


Calif 
Conn 


Puerto Rico 


Degrees Conferred 


—— ل 


Lawrence Theodore Purcell 
A.B. 1959, Dartmouth College 
Anthony Graham Purpura 
A.B. 1960, Colgate | niversity 
Robert William Rabbitt 


A.B. 1959, Catholic University of America 


James Worden Reed 
Henry Clay Reister III 

A.B. 1954, Princeton University 
Eugene Lee Richardson 

B.S. 1959, Montana State College 
John Norton Robinson 

B.S. 1957, University of Maryland 
Robert Paul Sacks 

A.B. 1959, Bucknell University 
Barney Sutton Saunders 

A.B. 1959, University of Colorado 
Kenneth Edwin Schemmer 

B.S. 1959, Purdue University 
Lloyd Eugene Sedgewick 

A.B. 1959, University of Virginia 
James Thatcher Shaw 

B.S. 1959, Brigham Young University 
Dennis Dwight Shepard 

B.S. 1959, Oregon State College 
Thomas Daniel Skelly, Jr 
Sherrill Jeane Slichter 


A.B. 1959, Washington State Universit 


Mark Alexander Herbert Smith, Jr 

A.B. 1959, Virginia Military Institute 
Rafael Antonio Suéscum 
Eugene Henry Sullivan 

A.B. 1957, Williams College 
Joseph Robert Svoboda 

B.S. 1960, Montana State College 
Daniel Owen Taber 

B.S. 1960, Syracuse University 
Dennis DeVere Taggart 

B.S, 1960, Utah State University of 

Agriculture and Applied Science 

Russell Herman Tomar 

A.B. 1959, The George Washington 

University 

William Nicholas Toomy 
Eugene Richard Trout 

A.B. 1959, University of California 
George William Ward, Jr 

B.S. 1956, U. S. Military Academy 
Neil Oris Ward 

B.S. 1956, University of Arizona 
Jerald Dell White 

B.S. 1959, Brigham Young University 
Michael! James Wong 

A.B. 1959, Stanford University 
DeVere Gareth Wooton 

B.S. 1959, Brigham Young University 
Elizabeth Bish Young 

B.S. 1959, Purdue University 


FEBRUARY 21, 1963 


Va 
N.J 
D.C 


"Quir, 
emen 
ts completed summer 1962 


Calvin Kolle Ashland 
B.S. 1957, Iowa State University of 
Science and Technology 


Patrick Charles Baker II 


A.B. 1956, Catholic University of America 


D.C 
D.C 
Mont 
Md 
Md 
D.C 
DA 
Va 
Va 
Oreg 


Md 
Wash 


Va 


Panama 


N.Y 

Mont 

Va 
Utah 


Md 


Va 


* Degree requirements 
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VE. loeis actui cee 
James Winfield Beatman Va *Douglas Boyd Henderson Va 
A.B. 1948, € )berlin College B.S. 1957, Pennsylvania State University Md 
A.M. 1949, University of Pennsylvania * Albert Carveth Hodgson аё 
+Есоп Edward Berg D.C B.S. in LE. 1957, Virginia Polytec hnic 
B.S. 1959, Rutgers University Institute Va 
Barry Antonio Bisson N.H. *Dan Sherwin Hollon 
B.S. 1956, University of New Hampshire A.B. 1949, American University 
Arthur Edward Bound, Jr Fla ^. M. 1950, Columbia University Idaho 
B.S. in B.A. 1953, University of Florida *Richard D. Hughes 
Edmund Brzozowski Md A.B. 1959, University of Idaho үз. 
B.E.E. 1950, The George Washington *Stephen Steidinger Husting 
University B.S. in M.E. 1954 Purdue University W.Va 
Joseph Lester Carter, Jr Md. *Kenneth Elmer Jacobs Д 
B.S. 1 Maryland State Teac hers B.S. 1956, University of California Va. 
College, Frostb: *Richard Julius Jamborsky 
Richard Mi hael Catalano Md A.B. 1958, The George Washington 
A.B. 1955, Bowdoin College University Va 
A.M. 1958, Fletcher School of Law and Charles Henry Jennings I11 
Diplomacy A.B. 1951, University of Pittsburg 
*Penn Benjamin € habrow Pa M.S. 1952, University of Denver vo^ 
B.S. 1960, Muhlenberg College Charles William Johnson . 
*Richard Wayne Collins Va A.B. 1955, Brigham Young University Md 
B.S. 1956, Oklahoma State University of Daniel Lynn Johnson 
Agriculture and Applied Science A.B. 1950, The George Washington 
James Dowling Cor tantinople D.C University Md. 
А.В. 1957, / t College *Phil Winburn Jordan £ 
George Madison Cooper Va. B.S.C. 1935, University of Georgia Ve 
B.S. in E.E. 1957 Pennsylvania State Kevin Edward Joyce 
University B.S. 1956, Worcester Polytechnic Institute Jll. 
Yelverton Cowherd, Jr Md Ronald Carl Kamp v 1050 
В S. 1956, University of Maryland BS. (M.E.) 1956, M.S. (М.Р.) 199^ , 
*Clayton Eugene Crawford W.Va University of Illinois ob? 
A.B. 1937, West Virginia Institute of Charles Robert Kennington Jr., 
Technology B.S. 1949, Kent State University n 
A.M. 1949, Marshall University M.B.A. 1960, The George Washingt" v» 
Sam Shaw Crutchfield Jr D.( University 
A.B. 1960, The George Washington *John Jaihyun Kim | 
University B.S. 1959, D. С, Teachers College pc 
Edwin Hassel Daniels Fla *Charles Vincent Kirchman 1 ys 
B.S. 1953, U. S. Coa t Guard Academy A.B. 1959, University of Marylane 
#John Edmund Dempsey Md *David Neal Koffsky : ^ui 
c S. 1956, LeMoyne College BS. in E.E. 1956, Lafayette College Сов 
*William Horace Dodd, Jr Va John Robert Kraemer 4 a ys 
A.B. in B.A. 1959, College of William A p. 1960, Georgetown 1 niversity 
and Mary * Joseph I sabowski n 
Robert James Doherty, Jr Va B $ 1956, Pennsylvania State L nive? М 
B.S. in Ch.E. 19 7 Northwestern University George Elwood I amphere 
Clyde Stanley DuPont Hawa B.S. 1952 Haverford College o 
B.S. 1959, Brigham Young University B.S. in Bldg Eng. and Const. “hnolosÝ v 
Daniel Jay Edward N.Y Massachusetts Institute o е ۴ 
A.B. 1957, Brown Univ ty Edwin Pierce Latimer М 
Malcolm Koons Edwards Ind B.S. 1959, University of Maryland 
A.B. 1955, Wabash College *Harry Walter Lerch ; мё 
*Richard Solow Ehrlich D. A.B. 1959, Wesleyan University (і 
А.В. 1955 Harvard University Eric Karl Lewis Me 
*John Pope Ellis Va A B. 1955, 1 niversity of Roches“ А 
A.B. 1954, Allegheny € ollege Albert Joseph Lochte, JF d 
*Allan Malvin Ephraim Okla B.S. 1957, University of Marylan 
В В.А. 1955, University of Oklahoma James William Love ‚ еей? 
Thomas William Flynn Va B.Aero Eng 1950 Catholic ve мі 
B.S. in С.Е. 1956, University of of America IM - 
South Carolina *George Dimitrof atzu i , 
*Thomas Joseph Gibson Colo A.B. 1954, 1 niversity of Штом Р 
B.E.E. 1956, Rensselaer Polytechnic A.M. 1957 Harvard Û nivers ve 
Institute Charles Irvin Mc Clelland 1n titut 
*Galen Gerald Gillette Va. aes 095 Virginia Militar 
B.S. 1958, University of South Dakota Robert John McDonne ише UN 
* Howard Morris Golob N.Y B.S A M.E. 1958 Drexel Inst T 
: B.B А if Hofstra College Technology ciate 
Percy Edw Goody D. Angelo John Mele . 'ork 569 0 
A В. 1954, University of Maryland B ю Је Eng. 1958, New Ye M 
Mark William Haase ш Maritime College p 
A.B. 1960 Washington and Lee University George Alexander Mentis 2. 
Glenn Bertram Harten Md B.S 1947 Loyola Colles А ity \ 
A B. 1956, University of Maryland «Edward John Meros ja State Univer 
William Kenneth Hayes Md B.S. 1953, Pennsylvan® pni 
B.S. 1952, Fordham University * Jerry Bennett Milstead i polyte® 
Harry James Haynes Va B.S. in E.E 1957, Virgin 
M.D. 1938, The George Washington Institute 
University 
completed summer 1962 


CN Degrees Conferred 


т 


D 
E: Pet Musumeci N.Y R V 
6 Lobe " 
4 », Rensselaer Polytechnic A B. 1958 «иеа of North C N.C 
› 
a Pur O'Rourke Ill *Lewis Bernard Sternfels гй и: C 
Mis A. y: Purdue University 5 "Role Т , "b B.S. 1956, Columbia University ке, 
by obert tone z 
NR Alfred University а I B.S. 1958, Queens College “= 
XB. in Ch pid Parker Va ч „аера Stephen, Strobel Va 
" man Sele 5,1957, City College, New York à R L in М.Е. 1956, Washington University " 
AB 1953" y Parks Ky ex Logan A. Nebr 
АМ. 195} Transylvania € college B.S. in I.E. 1959, Iowa State University 
Alan Monas b, ‚ Syr acuse University Pet A ome nology 
^b. 1900, Perlman Md rw 1953 речи í D.C 
] Rivers’: ›еог е Washington . j, Rollins College 
х - чом ent Edward Sullivan V 
$, rd Pompar J.Ch.E. 1958, Villanova Univers E 
"ыо, J, S. Military si" dite N.Y joe Lene Eg Me س‎ mam Md 
B ouis Potter - A.B. 1951, A.M. 1954, Michigan State zx 
* University 1951, The George Washington T 5 niversity of Agriculture and Applied 
in s я Science 
En n он Preis Md John Bernard Tacke Wash 
BS Roy 4 of Pennsylvania $ a v. Edward U s Seminary ^ 
in Е nan ` . sregorian University, Italy 
b University 1959, Pennsylvania State м Оема! Albert Taylor, Jr. D.C 
eth / in Govt. 1960, The George 
"hi ME 195 59. бе Preston, Jr V Washington University ج‎ 
B adyard = Ohio State University > "Peter баста Taylor K 
Ani i in LE, | Rapp Va A E EN Washburn University = 
in LE, 1957 Was i а Ibert Ivan Vatsi 
i isa Reade. he hington University A.B 1959 Üziveries f Cor Md 
Ча Otten Harvard University Mass Blair Pershing Ww akefeld - pria D.C 
S ial еер B.S. 1941, University of Pittsburg 
Aj Dakota ^ 1937, University of North Уа. — *Donald Francis Walls Yo D.C 
BS Arnold R s ‚А.В. 1954, M.B.A. 1959, Cornell University 
ма М. inson N Cora Emma Weeks ^DC 
"Jose; chanical. Colle Texas Agricultural | ] „А.В, 1957, Miami University 
BA Rober Ollege one ( Ty" Carl Westerman III Texa 
MLE. 5 3.5. in Comm. 1955, University of Virg А 
0 stig , Rensselaer Polytechnic Va Kenneth Gordon W ow а ersity Of Virginia V 
ilh, : B.S. in Ch.E. 1959, 1 t - 
* A.B, 1 Sandell Wast Fred Smith Whisenhunt еъ мелом D.C 
A fersity of Washingtor ish B.Ch.E. 1956, North Carolina State C > 
"ы, 432, Re Rice U ж! ne D.C of Agriculture + 1 F i an УЧИ College 
Adolph Sc Sch niversi ty *Ric sere Wiener = D.C 
ietz - A.B. 1950, Columbia ivers 
"A там olog 1%, Drexel Ins " Va *Helen Barbara Wille 9 
Re Sche® stitute of A.B. 1941 illette N.H 
war 941, Syracuse University 
к (Ole 1958, I - Gerald Edward асве Ов bare oy Arh 
Chard ‘ence and тома State University vr . B.S. in B.A. 1955, Delta State College 3 
Bs Vatore Se technology John Adams Wing : , 
R nEP 1 Q ascia A.B. 1958, Union Colleg Va 
BEE Warren Sy; Lafayette С Md.  *Milton M Wolson = 
BE. € Colleg Md ilton Marvin Wolso 
‘rm n 1953 Rela Pol E Va ? Al E Aero. Eng 1959 University oí ry 
Зету ta r Polytech SE T labama 
ped ach, Jr. nic Institute v Roger Donald Young V 
B. 1950W Stantor ° Maryland a. А.В. 1957, Randolph-Macon College + 
^ Wabash Coll Ind kw Carl Ziehm Md 
Ollege 1 1959, University of Buffal А. 
Robert Joseph Zinn А E V 
B.S. 1958, M.S. 1959, Bucknell University Р 
lio 
Bg Teen Jl INE 5 2 
was. 98е Aron JUNE 5, 1963 
Э, Br 
AB? Richa OWA Univ j , 
Xd Beck hiversity D. George ay Chandler Md 
Bee versit + 956, University of Т зеззее », 
EE Bernard. Miami D. Dean Suter ( latterbuck ALR 
ba d Hary iV ersit Jr. . A.B. in Govt. 1960, The ( р. 
Te S. in сүз Ве of North Md ү е George 
эче В Cneike Carolina Will 2 4c University 
h . 19 5 d j illiam Branner Cridlin, Jr ! 
NEL леа Em niversity У be d E Virginia Military Institu ve 
it eo vid George Curry 1 
Mcd Bea rge W ashington Md ni in Met.Eng. 1960, Washington м 
B } nt niversity 
Ay dP iv James Clark 
Аз, Tan enit a arke Davis r 
Ti 1960, к ба Michie an Va M a in Eng. 1955 AM University Va 
ri ШАГА n College Va ^ ا‎ arding Davis Va 
У ^ ien] А 58 Utah State University of 
Y of N griculture and Applied Scien 
"tree Otre Dame Va Ronald Olson Dixon Ki D.C 


A.B. 1959, Brigham Young University 


— س‎ e 


a 


ЧӨ 


= Se ee 


11 


John Crow Duncan ПІ 
B.S. 1960, Tufts Univer 
Paul Burns Et 
B.S. 1959, V 
Robert James Eicl 
B.S. 1956, Ford! im University 
Jerome Eisner 
B.S. 1953, The G« 
University 


orge Washington 


M.S. 1956 rgetown Universit 
Fred Jewell gle 111 
A.B. 196i he George Washingt 


B.S. і 
Wallace Kermit Fetterol! 
A.B. in Govt. 1950, The Georg 


Washir t 
Howard E "S 
A.B. 1960 olle 
Joe Welsh Flen 
A.B. 1959, Un of Ark à 


John Edw ard Gallagher 
A.B. 1959, The George 
University 
Stephen Herbert Galt 
A.B. 1960, American Univer 
George Freeman Gardner Ш 
A.B. 1960, Dickinson College 
Arthur Sellers Garrett 
B.Ch.E. 1959, Rensselaer 
Institute 
Richard D. Godown 
A.B. 1955 et 
Joel Sandor Gold "I 
B.S. in E.E. 1958, Carnegie Inst 
Technology 
Stephen Rot 
B.I.E. 195 


Nels v 
F Ca Instit 
b Hopkins Un 
Ha J 
E. 19 1 t 
ard Hanes 
Universit the Se 
Haskell ПІ 
A.B Nake Forest Colle 


John Howard Holcor 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, I 
of Science and Te 
Charles Timothy Hopl 
A.B. 1960, Stanto 
Richard Kay Jacks 


B.S Íowa State 1 


John Thomas Jenkins 
A.B. 1960, Duke Univer 
Walter Frederick Joha: 
B.S. 1956, Rose Polytechnic Institute 
Jonathan Edwin Johnson 
B.Ch.E. 1959, M.B.A. 1960, ¢ ornel 
University 
Harold Frederick K« е‹ 
А.В. 1960, University of Idah 
James Albert Kenney III 
A.B. 1959, Dickinson Coll 
Joseph Ernest Kenny 
B.S. in M.E. 1956, Univer 
Massachusetts 
Thomas Healy Kirkpatr ck 
B.S. 1958, University of Oregor 
Robert Graham Knechtel 
A.B. 1958, Cornell University 
Allen Nordmark Knowles 
B.S. in M.E 
of Science 
M'chael Kovac 
B.S. in I.E. 1959, Wash 


and Technology 


1955, Iowa State Univer 


ton Univ 


niversity Record 


Va Charles Kellam Krau 
B.S. 1956, Geor etown Universit 
Va. Benjamin David Krause мё 
B.S. 1959, University ol Maryland , 
Va. Owen Lester Lamb ba 
B.E.E. 1956, Ren claer Polytechnic 
Md Institute А 
Thomas Raymond Lampe Јом 
B.S. in І.Е. 1999 Iowa State l niversity 
of Science and Technology NJ 
Charles Harry Landesman 1 
B.S. 1960, Rutgers University th 
Kent Wilford Larsen U 
Va A.B. 1960, University о! Utah Va 
Robert Joseph Madigan 
Va B.S. 1960, The George Wa hington 
University 18960 
Robert Louis Magnuson 
University of Idaho Vs 


N.Y B.S. in B.A, 1960 
Luther Arnold Mar h 


A.B. 1951, University of ^ Carolina N.C 


North 


Ark 
Roy Harold Massens ill 
Ma B.S. in I.E. 1959 North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering Md 
Lawrence Benedict Mel lafferty [ 
ма A.B. 1957, Muhlenberg College ү» 
James Madison Meister 
De B.S. 1956, Colorado State University Mé 
Lawrence ( )rndorff Miller 
Pa B.S. 1954, University of Maryland Maii 
Donald I inwood Mooers 1 
A.B. 1960, University of Maine be 
Md Edward Dennis Mur hy 
B.S. 1999 1 А wo. = of Notre Dame мі 
Va ames Glick Murray d 
B.S. in M.E. 1948, University of Mary!" 
MS. in М.Е. 1952, University of 
M Washington 
B.E.E. 1956, The George Washington p 
University 
M Danny Alden N« wiand, William and Mary Jo? 


A.B. 1960, College o 
Donald Lane Otto State Universi? 


B.S. in М.Е. 1959, Iowa ` 
па Technology 


vo 


Va of Science 1 
lennett Pulley Peterson 'tah p 
B S in Acct. 1959, 1 niversity 9! Uta 
Va Richard Franklin Record, Jr ys 
niversity 


B.S. 1959, Georgetown 

M Leslie Adrian Roberts 
A.B. 1958, University of Texa 

Ш Jack Wright Robinson 
B.S. 1955, 1 niversity < 
Bobby Wayne Rogers 3 State 
Idaho B.S. in CF 1959, North € arolins em p 

College of Agric ulture ane Ens 
D. Roger Dean Rowland 

A.B., B.S in Ch.I 


of Texas 


1 Tennessee 


1956, Universi? bi 


.‹ Charles Salzberg к. 
- “В in Govt 1960 The George 
Md Washington 1 niversity Й 
Howard Sheiton Schwartz ( Miami M 
D.( B B.A. 1959, University, Bi- Й 
Edward Allen Shepherd, yr plani $ 
B.S. 1960 University of Ma m 
laho ha Lewis Sousa z; ; 
> k AB ^1960 Boston l niversity 
Va Alan Thurman Spiher Jr Californ at " 
A.B. 1939 University 
V Los Angeles ; » 
Richard < riton Steinmetz, J iversi y (г 
B.S. їп M.E. 195 риге m xn 
D.( Gerald Fairlie Stevens ( Соппес icu 
A.B. 1960 University fain? ХУ 
۷ Robert Emmet sullivan sty of 
: 049, 1 niver 
АВ. їп В.А. 1949. EN 
Va William Edwin Swope ( New Me 
A.B. 1958, University ols 
Robert Keith Thompson. у 
V B.S. 1960 Temple ! 


———— 


mald Roger Tindal Va 
iis: 1954, University of Maryland 
AB 1 rancis Tucker Del. 
ober; p. ), University of Delaware 
A. Paul Tucker Md 
ү in Govt. 1960, The George Washington 
Kaleb niversity 
AB 9ч Palau Islands 
Ur 1960, The George Washington 
Nane Diversity 
AR Blair Viccellio Va 
AM 1934, Meredith College 
Richa.’ 1939, Jniversity of Virginia 
A.B, | WE V ipond Iowa 
University € George Washington 


JURIS DOCTOR 


"А 
Andrew у » y niversity of Maryland 
Joseph В ' 
Bs, in СЁ. 195 x 
EE 


Virginia Polytechnic 
; ngan, Jr Md 


qued led S et Guard Academy 
ї loc 


$; 

arata LE, 195 

Dea Coops’ 
S, in ME ott. 

а М.Е, 1957, owe State University 

echnology 

A.B, 19 ran Edwards If Md 

haa Bi pale University : 


Washington University 
Iowa 


p. М.Е, 1960 | 
is Franklin Fan} PS University "» 


ЗЕ, 1959, (Чыл, 
З College “. 1959, Clemson Agricultural 
agro Вч Farley 


р, 2, B.S > 5 
һу мз уала S105; M.E. 1959, 
фуга inkele University 


.E. N.J. 

“авас >°. Drexel Institute oí 1 
BM lind 

Le. | nds 

Чим ye Auburn University к: 


n ene 
:in Ch, acobs » 
Теми; 1959, Drexel Institute of > 


i ~ Ohio 
os 
n nar d Copeland iversity 
Lael . 1960, Abilene Christian x» 
[XC S Kastriner { 
Don йш ү} 1955, MLS, 1959 a 
Ba alter Universi m. 
P in pens 
Moni ng. 1957 University of i 


Tequi 
irem 
en 
ts Completed summer 1962 


JUNE 5, 


Degrees Conferred 


Charles Edward Wallis, Jr 
B.S. 1959, Northwestern University 
John William Whisler 


B.S. in Chem.T 1957, Iowa State Universi 


of Science and Technology 

William August Wildhack, Jr. 

B.S. 1957, Miami University 
Eugene Bruce Woodruff 

B.S. 1954, University of Michigan 

M.S. 1957, Purdue University 
Joseph Sutherland Wright 

A.B. 1960, Beloit College 
Jon Leonard Zoole 

A.B. 1960, Duke University 


FEBRUARY 21, 1963 


Jack LeRoy Lahr 

B.S. in M.E. 1956, University of Toledo 
*Saylor LeRoy Levitz 

B.S. 1956, Pennsylvania State University 
Allan Osmo Maki 

B.S. 1959, University of Wisconsin 
Thomas Hugh Monahan 

B.S. 1956, Richmond Professional Institute 
*Ronald David Morris 


145 


Ohio 


Va 


ty 
Va 
Va 


Ill 


N.Y 


B.S. in Ch.E. 1955, University of Tennessee 


Richard Duane Multer 
B.S. (M.E.) 1956, University of Colorado 
*Robert Steven Pinkstaff 
B.S. 1959, Iowa State University of 
Science and Technology 
Howard B. Rockman 
B.S. in М.Е, 1959, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 
Frederick Thomas Schornhorst 
A.B. 1956, State University of Iowa 
James Elbert Snead III 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, University of New Mexic 
*Thomas Richard Spradlin 
A.B. 1959, The George Washington 
University 
*Marvin Robert Stern 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1958, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 
Donald Cleveland Turpen 
B.S. 1959, University of New Mexico 
Glenn Franklin Young 
B.S. 1953, U. S. Coast Guard Academy 


1963 


Thomas Dean Phelps 

B.S. 1959, Iowa State University of 

Science and Technology 

Louis Pohoryles 

B.B.A. 1959, City College, New York 
Thomas Alvord Quinn 

B.S. 1959, Brigham Young University 
Douglas Vernon Rigler 

B.S. 1956, U. S. Naval Academy 


Md 


N.M 


Okla 


Md 


N.M 
Md 


lowa 


N.Y 


Va 


Md 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC LAW 


MASTER OF LAWS 
FEBRUARY 21, 1963 
D.C 


Leon Shampain 
A.B. 1949, The George Washington 


University 


LL.B. 1951, University of Miami 


JUNE 5, 1963 
Ath 


Va William David Newbern : 
1961 University of 


George Daniel Bruch 
Ph.B. 1938, Xavier University A.B. 1959, LL.B 
LL.B. 1941, Georgetown University Arkansas jdab? 
Ian Arbuckle Calvert D.C John Bernard Tacke ч 
А.В. 1959, Rice University A.B. 1956, St Edward's Seminary 
LL.B. 1962, University of Houston LL.B. 1963, The George Washington | 
Fla University 


Harry Levi Mead, Jr 
A.B. 1955, LL B. 1958, Harvard University 
Richard Warren Metz 
A.B. 1959, Westminster College 
LL.B. 1962, Duke University 


Mo 


MASTER OF COMPARATIVE LAW 


FEBRUARY 21, 1963 ^ 
goo 
*Debebe Hurissie Ethiopia *Legese Woldemariam Р А jleg? 
Diploma 1955, University College of Diploma of Law 1958, 1 niversity Co 
of Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 


Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 


JUNE 5, 1963 


Majeed Hamad Al-Najjar Iraq 
LL.B. 1950, University of Baghdad 


College of Law 


с TICE) 
MASTER OF COMPARATIVE LAW (AMERICAN pRACT 


FEBRUARY 21, 1963 


Ovidio Manuel Giberga Cuba 
A.B. Sc. 1938, Institute of Havana, Cuba 
Doctor of Laws 1942 University of 
Havana, Cuba 
DOCTOR OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 
JUNE 5, 1963 
Conn. 


Karl Everett Wolf 
B.S. 1943, U. S. Military Academy 
LL.B. 1953, University of Pennsylvania 
DISSERTATION: "State Taxation 0 

Government Contractors е 


requirements completed summer 1962 


* Degree 


Degrees Conferred 
THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND 
APPLIED SCIENCE 


BACHELOR OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 


FEBRUARY 21, 1963 
Winston WeeHong Mah Va. 


JUNE 5, 1963 


Davi А 

Barry dinthony Beale Va. Albert John Martina 

Fred к Чоп Blumberg N.Y. Andreas George Papanaoum 
Allyn ppa Hood, Jr D.C B.S. 1960, Wagner College 


tic Kilsheimer D.C. Robert Alfred Theobald III 


BAG 
ACHELOR OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


la FEBRUARY 21, 1963 
ur, 
ld Lamon Barnes, Jr. Va. Vernon LeRoy Krueger 
Robert Rich dins 2 Md. Faith Rawdon Smith 
Ока pgp coard Fontaine Md. Marion Russell Stogsdill 
ilton Kram - : 
er D.C. Kenneth Wai Yee 
JNE 5, 1963 
К) JUNE 5, 1€ 
Ose 
hat Dorsey berger D.C. Graybill Paul Landis 
0 > Md. Raphael Vincent Lupo 
Arthur Niche aison Va. Edward Fielding Magee 
Bante Everett D haw, Jr. Va. Donald Abram Miller 
ha J ҺЕ e Vilbiss Texas George Lawrence Morgan, Jr 
Roba Davi Geo tt D.C. Mendel Lazear Peterson, Jr 
Ney Hanford G d D.C Thomas Leo Robertson, Jr 
Yen Ha Haj erber Md. B.C.S. 1943, Southeastern University 
Bruce H; Viet Nam Clifford Bundy Stearns 
Bay ll Milto, Hirsch N.Y Jerome Harvey Steffel 
on nm " ӯ 
Ray’ R Horn Va Paul Ernest Treynor 
Mond pot Jacobse 
Prane; d] ward K "3 Va Charles Martin Uvaas 
Robert Michael Kli ау Va. Barbara Louise Varga 
Wiliam Konstantin р : Va. Philip Walcoff 
Emi] Kotwas opsidas D.C. Edward Fletcher Walker, Jr 


Md. Elmore Charles Williams 


ACHR 
LOR OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


i FEBRUARY 21, 1963 
Б Izumi 
Leesoo Min D.C. Ihor Myroslav Procinsky 


D.C. Peter Kiefer Spangler 


JUNE 5, 1963 


thur L loun 
t 
Dru Liey Howard Va Robert Damon McCalley 
ood Jones Va. Hubert Dean Wood 


Va 


Joh , 
SIRS Hol FEBRUARY 21, 1963 
Ds ац, Johnson Md Manuel Louis Kramer 


Md. 


962. 


*Hans Walter Eugene Zassenhaus 


Md 
Md 


D.C 
Md 


Md 


— MÀ 


The University Record 


JUNE 5, 1963 
John Richard Calarco Md. Stephen Henry Rich wi 
With distinction Raul Julio Velarde м, 
D.C John Herbert Whitney 


Lee Kaminetzky 


With distinction—Spe« ial honors in 
Mathematic 


MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


FEBRUARY 21, 1963 
Md.  *Harold Lee James 1 


1948, Agric ultural and 


John Davis Albright 
B.S. in E.E. 1944, M.S. in E.E. 1947, B.S. in Aero.Eng 
Georgia Institute of Technology Mechanical College of Texas Мо 
Marvin Roy Andrews Md *James Stephan Joska 
B.M.E. 1953, Rensselaer Polytechnic B.S. in E.E. 1958, University of Colorado Md. 
Institute Edward Henry Kerins, Jr i 
*Thomas Neal Bakke Mo B.S. in I.E. 1956, University of 
A.B. 1948, University of Denver Rhode Island хн 
BS. 1952, U. S. Naval Academy *Donald Van McDougall \ 
Arthur Martin Bennett Md A.B. 1948, University of California у. 
В.Е.Е. 1957, Rensselaer Polytec hnic Joseph Fannin Rice р ky 
Institute B.S. in C.E. 1949 University of KentuckY ү 
*Cyril Kennedy Chappuis Va Edward Clarence Rodgers 
B.S. in E.E. 1928, Tri-State College B.S. in E.E. 1957, Duke l niversity мё. 
*Daniel Elsworth ( ook Wash Jack Wilbur Rupe А 
B.S. in Е.Е 1950, Washington State B.S. 1949, U. S Naval Academy ve | 
University Jack Powell Stell 
Lloyd Aulton Easterling Miss. A.B. 1939, Rice University 
B.S. in M.E. 1948, Mississipp! State A M. 1943, University of Houston 
University B.E.E. 1955, The George Washington j 
*Earl William Estelle Md University Me 
B.S. 1953, Fairleigh Dickinson University Homer Eugene Violette í 
B.S. 1954, Pennsylvania State University B.M.E. 1952, Catholic University 9 Ga 
Jerome Freibaum Md America 1 
B.E.E. 1951, City College, New York *Robert Edward Whiting 1 мё 
*Warner Henry Halliday Canada B.S. 1950, U. S. Military Academy ? 
B.S.C. (Е.Е.) 1950, University of Manitoba ames Edward Wilson, Jı : 3 
Canada B.S. in Ch.E 1953, University of Maine Md 
*Thomas nio utchiso ans Kenneth Oscar Yung ; 
I as Junior Hutchison Kan K naeta MLE. 1954, University of Buflalo 


B.S. 1947, Kansas State University 


JUNE 5, 1963 me 


Frank William Bennett Md Archie Leyton Julian ^ мё 
В.Е. 1948, Yale University B.S. 1942, U. 5 Naval Academy $ 
Melvin Berkowitz Md George Levine А мё 
В С.Е. 1948, City College, New York В.Ё.Е. 1951, New York Univers 
George Raymond Bierman Va William Frederick List : 
B. M.E. 1955, The George Washington B.E. 1952, B.S. 1960, Johns Hopkin м 
University University 
James Ford Bills Mich Howard George Norseth Technolosy рс 
B.S. 1940, U. S. Coast Guard Academy D'S 1951, Case Institute of Д 
Sebastian James Cassarino Md Ernest Nussbaum 3 ү» 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1943 Northeastern University B.C.E. 1950, Cooper Union " 
Richard Stuart ( hamberlin Md George Goldston Palmer jemy Me 
B.S. in E.E. 1958, Lehigh University B.S. 1930, U. 5 Naval Acac nif aC 
Luther Gordon Croft Md Charles John Papuc his heaster? Univer" p 
B.E.S. 1956, Johns Hopkins University B.S. in M.E. 1950, Norther’ Md 
John Joseph Curren N.Y Henry Garnett Plaster 
B.E.E. 1958, Manhattan College B.S. 1950, Duke ` niversity { 
esse D. Dobbins Va René Eric Rosentna ute 9 
J B.S. 1950, University of Tennessee B 1 » E.E. 1954, Drexel pi 
Frank Raymond Early D.C echnoiogy |... : 0 ^ 
B.S. in Met.E. 1959, University of M.S. in E.E. 1959, U niversitY o» 
Pennsylvania Pennsylvania pe 
Harry Eugene Ellerman Md John Adrian Saathoff í [Illinois j 
B.S. in E.E. 1942, Ohio University B.S. 1933, University у ve 
John James Gabriel Va William Lamson Soule, T versitY 
B.S. in E.E. 1959 Lehigh University A.B. 1953 Harvard x pectic! ү» 
Charles Albert Good Va Robert Ellis Swift niversit o n : 
B.S. 1951, John Carroll University B.S. in Eng 1959, Un ‘ ave 
Chancey Lee Harshfield Kans Robert Wilbert үү ills N į Virgin 
B.S. 1953, U. S Naval Academy B.S. in M E. 1951, we 
Va 


zdward Jettner 


M.E. 1951, Stevens Institute of Technology 


* Degree requirements completed summer 1962. 


Degrees Conferred 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 
FEBRUARY 21, 1963 


Cr T 
“arles Noe] Adkins 


Va 

p Ouin Ens. Physics 1957, University of 

Re Gary Bard Pa 
Ronald Fee University of Pennsylvania ма 
Jerom in M.E, 1956, University of Texas 

B.M ету Feldman Md 

В E. 1959, Polytec hnic Institute of 

Jer, Ooklyn 

negra Gonick Md 
John р“ 1959, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

LY Frederick Hillmann Va. 

Sin 


N.A. 1956, Webb Institute of 
Naval Architecture 


BS: S *wart Johnson Md 
» Webb Institute of Naval 
re 


Reber Allen Anderson 
Richard Eng. 1953, t 

BE j William Burns | ў N.Y. 
Institute » Rensselaer Polytechnic 


Title oj Шз Castro 
Catolica де engineer 1961, Universidad 


Chile 


aa es 
Pau) shin 357, University of 


B.A "in ablstrom 


ЧҮЧ Joka 1953, U niversity of Minnesota 


Ny, in ) Ms o Wash 
EE tar Heed?” University of W ashington 
Athan Кошу of Maryland 
Prank Verity’ * George Washington 
Bs. ing Marek 
Technolog 1958, Illinois Institute of 


Md 


Md 
Md 


Ii! 


Nicholas K yriakopoulos 
B.E.E. 1960, The George Washington 
University 
Oles Lomacky 
B.C.E. 1956, City College, New York 
Robert Tenent McIntyre 


B.E.E. 1956, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


John Preston Millard 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland 
Joseph Anthony Signorelli 
B.S. 1954, Webb Institute of Naval 
Architecture 
Thomas Bredon Wiggins III 
B.E.E. 1959, The George W ashington 
University 


S. 1963 


Robert Milton McKechnie III 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas 
Robert Jackson Miller Jr 
A.B. 1957, Vanderbilt University 
Charles Frank Olsen 
B.S. 1954, U. S. Naval Academy 
Peter Butler Perry 
В.Е.Е, 1957, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
Jerome Simonoff 
B.E.E. 1959, City College, New York 
Malcolm Rucj Uffelman 
B.E. 1957, Vanderbilt University 
Claude Michael Weil-Malherbe 
B.S. 1959, University of Birn 
England 
Edward Anderson Wilkinson Jr 
B.S. 1955, U. S. Naval Academy 
Herbert Swann Wilkinson II 
B.E.E. 1961, The George Washington 
University 


Woo Yeh 


ngham 


B.S. in E.E. 1934, Chiao Tung Universit 


China 


E SCHOOL ор PHARMACY 


BAC 
HELOR OF SCIENCE 


Va. 
Va 
D.C 


| mate Baker J UNI 
Vui Ani action) Md 
ш Joey ОЧУ Brown: 
Au ce Burns UN D. 
“ton ү oet ie Cohn Md 
UN ч, distine: L va 
1 € 
Prema On) id 


DaN — 


equi 
“з completed summer 1962, 


5 


IN PHARMACY 


ibi, FEBRUARY 21, 1963 


Karen Kiest Goumas 
Stanley Morton Sherman 


1963 


Alexander Leeds 

Robert Tillman Manning 
Dorothy Alvina Meissner 
John Richard Miller 
Wilhelm-Hermann Reibert 
Robert Fulton Ruhl 

James Herbert Scherff 

Vera Cecilia Wiinsch-Stirling 


D. 
Md 


cacas‏ س ا 
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THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


BACHELOR OF AR rs IN EDUCATION 


FEBRUARY 21, 1963 


Mary Electa Holmberg 


*Hetty Beatty Adams Va. 
* Virginia Niblo Browder Baldwin Va * Horace Clinton Lilley 
*Peter Benavage Va Patricia Martin Lynn 
Henri Joseph Bernard Md. * Patricia Callighan Montgomery 
Leah Beyda D.C Francis Wilson Moseley 
Susan Peck Bromfield Conn Linda Kay O'Donnell 
*William Neitzey С ogswell, Jr Va Aileen Rich Pheasant 
*Nancy I lizabeth Davidson D.C. *Margaret Herr Price 

With distinction *Mildred Howard Reed 
William John Delaney, ]: Pa *Nena Nettie Riegger 

(With distinction *Dorothy Mary Scavone 
Judith Irene Dozier Fla * Lynne Transtrum Sluger 
Elsa Abby Dreyfus Md Margaret Hickey Stein 
* Angelina Carli Fisher Md Exa Clark Tabor 
*Sherie Simon Gamberg Del Virginia Lundberg Taylor 
Mary Louise Gober Va Mary-Ann Flanagan Valiulis 
* Jane Deborah Hickey D.C * Juliann Wienc ek 

Md 


Marie Mathelin Holloway 


JUNE 5, 1963 

Marcia Sue Anderson N.Y. Ian Jay Levy 
Bonnie Susan Bair Mass George John Milward 
Helen Le Duc Bishop Md Phyllis Emily Morton 
Henry Francis Bosma, Jr Md Michael Edwin Napoliello 
Eva Anne Brecher D.C Betty Elaine Niles 
Margaret Michelin Codispoti Va Jacqueline Lee Norton 
Barbara Joan Cohen D.C. Miriam Leonore Plaut 
Carolyn Sue Copenhaver Va Theodore Tyson Ric hards 
Robert David Evans Va Suzanne Darmont Ritter 
Susan Gail Fabricant N.Y. Joan Mary Rizzi 

Phyllis Virginia Fahrney D.C Ruth Gail Robinovitz 
Carole Susan Fein Md Marilee Connerat Sanders 
Jennifer Brooker Fischer Va Susan Martha Scher 
Roslyn Freishtat D.C Rose Lynne Schwartz 
Greta Pearl Friedman Del Sandra Joan Servator 
l'Leta Sykes Hankley Va Carol Steele Shively 
Susan Banes Harri Va Gilda Simon 

With distinction Freda Ruth Sussman 

Sidney Robert Henderson Nebr Elaine Paula Tanenbaum 
June Gayle Howting N.Y With distinction) 
Thomas Avery Jackson, Jr Va Tobyanne Devra T arlow 
Sondra Bryna Jacobson N.J Judith Wallington 

Belle Joyce Eichner Kass D.C Beth Sheva Weyman 
Constance Cohen Kessler D.C Novella Gibson Whitehead 

N.J 


arbara Dolores Lanyon 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


FEBRUARY 21, 1963 


Va Mary Moore Weaver 
Wash 


Audrey Anderson Hankinson 
Alberta Mae Slaven 
With distinction 


JUNE 5, 1963 


id Plumpe 


Bonnie Louise Baylor Va Ellen Сабе) mpe, 
Charlotte Katherine Diltz Va With distinctie 

Miss beth Boeve Schoono 
у Smallw 


r 
» Ruth Hufford 


andalene Swindell M arshall 


„ requirements completed summer 1962 


29 


"2 
Foote 


э ә 


ү» 
v 


Degrees Conferred 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FEBRUARY 
The 

*y i Mary Conroy Maine 
talk ael Edward Delnegro Va 
enjamine Gunsior Pa 

JUNE 5, 
Re rin Carlson D.C. 
1 i. Joey Cindrich Pa. 
ane Foster Pa. 
we oseph Fredicine Pa 
Мт “жаў Hornfeck D.C. 

n Matt V. 

^ George 13 NJ 


21, 1963 
*Wayne Nelson Smallwood D.C 
*Woodbury David Weimern Va 
Raymond George Yarashus Pa 
1963 
Paul Joseph Munley Pa 
John James Papanicolas D.C 
Frank Benjamin Pazzaglia Pa 
Helen Rose Raab D.C 
Charles Bass Reed Pa 
Gary Gorman Scollick Pa 


MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


FEBRUARY 21, 


* 

Preder 

AB 1 wh Atkinson D.C. 
s. 1990, US Mia and Jefferson College 


wg Frere p e — d Academy Md 
^ Colleg e 61956, a State 
Ы ийа Nibil pPensburg 
беп rowder Baldwin Va 
"Phoebe 12: Kings College n 
BS, 1959 Bauman Md 
Чч Та, Y College, New York Е 
з. 1940 Va 
Robert Са; C. Teachers College l 
as 1934, y eston Va 
Arch S. Naval Academy 
‚В S, jong. Benne tt 
Annes > Virginia State College CA 
mS. 1941 {3 Bittermann á D.C 
ra Ha, Diversity of J] | 
BS in eae Воме nois Md 
"Ang lere, Lo пзу} ania State ; 
i rj Brooking D.C 
‘Wiji dustria] $ S late DA &ricultural and 
A D ia pen Br Brooks J"? 
Na en. 954, The 0 Washington ыл 
0 Bs Cr ig ~ Burleso 
John Rt. 1935, U Va. 
үз аг d d Burto versity of Texas 
nl c 
yan ise a eunti Union College -p 
a Sale Va 
E i Calvert College, үү est Virginia a 
ofS Mer thro > p College ма 
wh ji aei de College + 
inl " 
* А X Xo grain College á 
gue Co) Duke т /niv Va 
sleman C n Clar rity 
S lori Ua 
AL D.C 
PI edita 
ES Con Naval Academy o» 
llege Магу 
Че, Borland State Teachers Md 


1963 
Melvin Aaron Dann Md 
B.S. 1958, D. C. Teachers College 
*Thomas McElvain Davis Md 


B.S. in Ed. 1958, University of West 
Virginia 
*Lozelle Jenkins DeLuz D.C 
B.S. in Ed. 1952, Winston-Salem 
Teachers College 
*Genen Remy Derell Va 
A.B. in Ed. 1958, The George Washington 
University 


*Lucile Edith Doyle Md 
A.B. 1959, Washburn University 

*Robert Reynolds Dungan Va 
B.S. 1952, St joseph s College 

*David Thomas dwards Pa 


B.S. 1951, Pennsylvania State College, 
Bloomsburg 


*Dorothy Moss Ehlers Md 
B.S. 1951, University of Maryland 
*Frank Norman Ellis Md 


B.F.A. 1956, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
James William England Va 
B.S. in P.E. 1953, The George Washington 
University 
Ernestine Hagins Fehrman Md 
A.B. 1936, Georgetown College 
*Anne Noonan Ganser Va 
A.B. 1954, Indiana University 
Sandra Janet Goldsmith Md 
B.S. 1956, D. C. Teachers College 
Joyce Gary Green D.C 
B.S. 1957, D. C. Teachers College 
*Doris Ethelyn Griffin Va 
B.S. 1941, D. C. Teachers College 
Henrietta Rybezynski Gula Md 
A.B. 1937, University of Chicago 
*Harold Lee Hackney Va 
B.S. in Ed. 1956, University of West 
Virginia x 
Roger Wayne Hart D.C 
A.B. 1958, The George Washington 
University 2 
*Paul John Hartman Va 
B.S. 1950, Pennsylvania State College 
Shippensburg А 
*Stewart Samuel Henley D.( 
B.S. 1948, D. C. Teachers College 
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Linnea Backlund Holland Va 
A.B. 1936, St. Ola! © ollege 
* Marie Celine Howell D 
B.S. 1956, D. ( Teachers College 
*Roger C. Hujik Wis 
B.S. 1956, Wisconsin State Colleg 
Jessie Tufts Jackson Kans 
A.B. 1943, 5m th College 
Michael Hyle Jessup Va 
A.B. in Éd. 1961, The George Washington 
University 
Helen Glaettli Jones Md 
B.S. 1958, D. ( Teachers College 
*Min Karras D.C 
A.B. 1954, Bowling Green State University 
*Annie Julia Kay Ohio 
A.B. 1958 Howard University 
*Carolyn Elizat eth Kearney Va 
A.B. 1953, Centre College 
* Jerry Frederick Keeney D. 
A.B 56. Marshall University 
James Edward Kern Md 
A.B. 1958, Lycoming € ollege 
*William Henderson Kirvan Va 
B.S. 1930, U. S. Naval Academy 
*Larry Dale Klinger Va 
A.B. 1953, Franklin ar Marshall College 
Carolyn Bauserman Kne D. 
A.B. 1961, Bridgewater College 
*William Herman Landon Md 
B.S. 1958, Maryla nd State Teacher 
College, Salisbury 
lena Tillery Lendsey D.( 
3.5. 1946, Hampton Institute 
Jannie Laura LeVines Va 
1.5 195 Fk la State 1 niver 
*George Richard Long Va 
A.B. 1948, Dickinson College 
* Alice Jane Maguire Va 
A.B. in Ed. 1961 The George Washington 
1 niversity 
Louise Watkins McAfee р.‹ 
B.S. 1941, D. ¢ Teachers College 
Shirley Moody McGalliaria D.C 
B.S. i Ed. 1957, Elizabeth City 
State Teachers College 
Jot r McHal Pa 
s 1nsylvania State 
*Thomas s Moran D.( 
B.S. 19 yland State Teacher 
Collegi 
*Betty Phip Va 
B.S. 1953, I ege 
*Charles Gilbert Nally, Jr Md 
B.S. 1952, D. С Teachers ( ollege 
«William Wallace Nurse Va 
B.S. 1959, College of Education at Oswego 
Jack Arthur Obermeyer Iu 
B.S 7. U. S. Naval Academy 
M.S. in Naval Constr 1941, Massachuset 
Institute of Technology 
* Anne Marie O'Malley Md 
A.B. 1954, Marywood Co lege 
*Marion Lotz Parker Md 
A.B. 1937, University of Michigan 
William Richard Perry Md 
B.S. in Ed. 1952, Concord College 
Alice E beth Pharr Va 
B.S. 1954, Winthrop College 
*Edith Thelma Higgins Powers Fla 
A.B. 1956, Berea College 
Ira Fay Price Md 
1957, D. C. Teachers College 
JUNE 
Joseph Patrick Albany Va 
B.S. 1954, University ol Bridgeport 
uirements completed summer 1962 
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* Mabel Jean Reid 
A.B. in Ed. 1960 
University 
*Ruth Nutter Reid 
B.S. 1956, Maryland State 


The George Wa hington 


Teachers 


College, Bowie 
* James Maurice Robinson 
A.B. 1945 Virginia | nion University б. 
*William Granville St. Peter р 
B.S. in Ed. 1958, Penn ylvania State 
va 


College, Shippensburg 
*Harold Stanley Sheridan 
A.B. 1942, Ohio Wesleyan Unive 
e Scarborough Shorter 


rsity 


Vivienn 
B.S. 1941, D. C. Teachers © ollege po. 
*Emma Williams Smart 
B.S. 1952, D. € l'eachers College Md. 
*Frances Larson Smith 
B.S. in Ed. 1942, Maryland State Teacher 
Calif 


College, Towson 
Franklin Dow Smith 
B.S. 1937, Univers: 
M.B.A. 1953, Stantore 
Joan Heeney Sproul 
1954 larion 5t 


tv of California 
| University 


ste College 


ew Steven 
Maryland State Te 
Frostburg 

| Sunes 

3.5. 1931, U. S. Military 
ancy JoAnne Str 


achers 


Academy 


aiter 


nia State l niversity 


B.S. 1959, Pennsylv 
Carole Anne Sudwarth P 
B.S. in Ed. 1958, D C. Teachers Colleg ү. 
*George Michael Sullivan 7 
A.B. 1948, Hiram College v 
rt Gerald Sutton gto 


*Rober 
B.S. in P.I 
University 
* Allen Ambrose Swit k 
A B. 1950, Shepherd College 


Rebecca Ham Taylor 


1958, The Geor 


‘arolina State College w.V» 


A.B. 1949 South ¢ 
*Ruth Power Thacher Р ; " 
A.B. 1934, West Virginia l niversity M 
*Mary Lou Babcock Tolley PN 
A.B. 1956 Duke 1 nivers ty 
*Alice Elizabeth Heath Tolliver ү, 4100 
A.B in Ed. 1957, The George washin { 
University 
‘Hoyt James Berry Turner — ys 
B.S. 1927, University of Georgi 
*Ellsworth George Van Orman {пов v 
B S. * F d : 1956 University of Iilino 
Marabeth Adams Varley i hingto? 
арен Ed. 1959, The Georg wer v 
University 1 А 
Edwin L'Amoureux Vergason ys 
B.S. 1939 Bowdoin College : 
*Mamiruth ( ollins Walter _ lege ү 
A.B. 1939, East Carolina Co j 
Carol Jo Kennedy Williams oklahom™ M 
B.S. in Ed. 1900 Univers! p 
*Helen Ann W ilson j State Univer? 4 м 
А.В. 1949 Bowling Green * 
hers м 


*Peter Michael Wilson 
B.S. 1959 Marylanc 
College Frostburg 
*Warfield Wilson 
1959 Marylanc 


State Teac 


1 State Teac 


B.S 
College Frostburg 4 د‎ ot 
* Mildred E velyn Young ENT wisco™ р. 
A.B. in Ed 1936, Universit 
*David Irvi Zatz Aand 
ms 1955, University of Mary 
p 
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перова Ralph APT Georse V 
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Degrees Conferred 


Teas Mache Barnett Md 


19У, The George Washington 
} versity 
in glas Bencich Va 
Кар“ 1957, University of Pittsburgh 
B)? Agnes Kidd Bevis Md 
yin Ed. 1954, Ball State Teachers 


harles Bish Md 

v, Ed. 1960, The George Washington 

Am Alvord Bowditch N.H 

Vema pol, Swarthmore College 

Bs 1 ue Bullock D.C 
i , D. C Teachers College 


John 1777, East à пе College 
а Wii iam Devaul azarene Colleg v 
ў » Maryland State Teache 
Jon, College, торын ate acher 
ub (rn Dibble Va 
ta? У nhiversity of Californi: 
AB Nchard Dile € ali rnia тра 


1 The George Washinetor 


S. Naval Academy 
ing Md 
» Maryland State Teacher 


Unde (o Frostbur g 


3, i atson Fleming N.( 
Vi Teacha em, Ed. 1943, Fayetteville State 
Intent p p alege 
م‎ B. 1957" Ford Md 
Bi ; niversity of Miami 
AB. ; sardiner Md 


in - 
H Universin 1959, The George Washington 


AB ihn Gibso 
May blist, Valparaiso Univ ersity NO 
мг, 1943 Ба оа i Md 
8 Wells —— College 
Мы, 19%, Colum! Lc ; - 
" Hal ма College, S.C 
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ANCED p 
ED PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE 
FEBRUARY 21, 1963 


ie 
Louise Allen Kemp D.C 
B.S, 1940, D.C. Teachers College 
Dalal Hanna Khleif Lebanon 
A.B. 1957, Beirut College for Women 
Lebanon 
Fonnie Black Ladd M 
B.S. in Ed. 1930, University of Tennessee 
Barbara Williams LeBron D. 
B.S. 1961, D. C. Teachers College 
Lois Reed Leuba р. 
В.В.А. 1958, Westminster College 
Lucienne Gilberte Maillet Maine 
B.S. 1956, Bates College 
Michael Martinez Md 
A.B. 1952, University of New Mexico 
James Clyde Masters, Jr Va 
B.S. 1944, U. S. Naval Academy 
Charlie Tilman Mayo D. 
A.B. 1949, Atlantic Christian College 
Thomas McNiff R.1 
B.S. 1944, U. S. Naval Academy 
Dolores Mae Miller Md 
A.B. 1954, Hood College 
Wayne Ivan Mumbert Mc 
B.S. in Ed. 1956, Madison College 
Barbara Joan Nalley Md 
B.S. in Ed. 1954, D. C. Teachers College 
Roland Edwin Oelberg п 
B.S. in B.A. 1957, Northwestern University 
Robert Francis Pallone Mc 
B.S. in Ed. 1959, Indiana State College 
Ann Colville Powel Md 
A.B. 1958, Wellesley College 
Robert Warren Pruess D. 
B.S. 1957, U. S. Naval Academy 
Charles Rothouse Va 
A.B. 1932, City College, New York 
LL.B. 1935, Brooklyn Law School 
William Henry Rumsey D 
B.S. 1951, Howard University 
Katharine Margaret Shambaugh M 
A.B. 1955, Oberlin College 
Pauline Louise Storey Va 
B.S. 1935, Indiana University 
Dorothy Utterback Strathern M 
A.B. 1938, Hood College 
Harrison Wendell Thomas D. 
B.S. 1954, Maryland State Teacher 
College, Bowie 
Evelyn Gaugh Turner Va 
A.B. 1934, Furman University 
Gertrude Chesley Winston Va 
A.B. in Ed. 1955, The George Washingt 
University 
Herbert Field Woodbury V 
B.S. in B.A. 1940, Rhode Island State 
College 
Margaret McIntyre Va 
B.S. 1939, New York College of Educat 
at Buffalo 
A.M. 1944, Northwestern University 
*Charles Kresge Post M« 
B.S. 1957, Lycoming College 
A.M. in Ed. 1960, The George Washingto 
University 
Jack Walter Robinson Nev 


B.S. in Ed. 1957, A.M. in Ed. 1961 
Arizona State College 
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*Richard Carleton Sloop Md 


B.S. 1955, Madison College 
A.M. in Ed. 1958, The George Washington 
University 


JUNE 5, 


Helen McClure Baker D.C. 
A.B. 1935, Eastern Kentucky State College 
A.M. in Ed. 1960, The George Washington 
University 
Charles Raymond Heinz Il 
B.S. in Ed. 1950, M.S. in Ed 1959 


Southern Illinois University 


DOCTOR OF EDUCA TION 


FEBRUARY 21, 1963 


Howard Palmer Hopkins Md 


M.S. 1936, Oklahoma State Unis 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
Ed.M. 1948, University of Maryland 
DISSERTATION ‘Professional Relations о! 
State Leaders in Vocational Agr 
tural Education” 
David Iwamoto 
A.B. 1947, Walla Walla College 
A.M. in Ed. 1952, The George Washington 
University 
DISSERTATION: “Survey 
Certain Characteristics of 
Schools in the United States 
Ruth Helm Osborn 
B.S. 1940, University of Minnesota 
A.M. in Ed. 1946, The George Washington 
University 
DISSERTATION tic 
and Problems of Mat 
Women College Studen 
Selected Studer 


ngton Univ 


rsity of 


D.C 


Analysis of 
Small High 


and 


Va 


tion 
ried 
tus Study 
Wash 


of 


George 


John Gordon Bo well Va 
A.B. in Ed. 1953, A.M. in Ed. 1950, 11 
George Washington University 
DISSERTATION An Analysis of the Doc 
tor of Education Degree Prograr 
The George Washington Universit 
William Francis Brennan Md 
B.S. 1949, University of 5x 
A.M. in Ed. 1953, The George Washingt 
University 
DISSERTATION The Administrati ‹ 
Professional Field Experiences и Met 
ropolitan School System 
Eller V 
B.S. 1951, D.C. Teachers College 
5 The George Washingt 
Analy of a Mid 
for the Unite 


7 
ge 1 


Army War Colle 


The University Record 


*Laura Joan Swanson мё 
A.B. 1949, A.M. in Ed. 1951, The George 
Washington University 
1963 
va 
Manley Albert Miller 
A.B. 1957, Emory and Henry College 
A M. in Ed. 1960, The George Washington 
University Md 


Jaroslav George ( )ntko 
A.B. 1949, Columbia University 
A M. in Ed. 1958, The George Washington 
University 


рс 


Alice Yeoman Scates 
B.S. in Elem.Ed 1936, Glas 
College, New Jersey 
Ed.M. 1950, Duke University 
Dissertation: ""Professiona 
for Educators of Adults 
the Status and Content 
Programs in 


sboro State 


Training а 
tion” Lib 
*Omar Mohammec 
A.B. 1955, Cairo University, 
Diploma in Education 1956, 
Cairo, Egypt  . 
American University a 


Dissertation: “Ап Analytical т. 

Selected Aspects of the Libyan М 
reparation of Pros jective 24 by 
| i | 


К na Provic 
ondary School Teachers as Prot Educa’ 
the College of Liberal Arts 09 


tion of the Libyan University 


T Shebani 
1 Tumi She Eaygt 
Ain * 


University 


A.M. 1959, 


Md 
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Donald Thomas State 

B.S. in Ed. 1957, s 
College, Bloomsburg _, 

A.M. in Ed 1959, The Geor 


University 


DISSERTATION 
Teachers Colleges 


1962-63” 
Laban Pe < 
А B 195 Eastern Mennonite inia 
Ed.M. 1958 University 9 wi : 
“An Investigate nall Col 


DISSERTATION 4 
dent Personnel Work ! 


leges ' 


3 ys 
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Degrees Conferred 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS, 
AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 
FEBRUARY 21, 1963 


а Edward Bierman D.C. 
D wid ton ushara Iraq 
Stan} W Andreas Couris Greece 
Roy ii alter Dabrowski Mass. 
: "Ap De Vecchio D.C. 
, "Men Hardock V. 

(s Gary Hidden с" Va. 

*! Clement Huntley N.J 


lebe ton Agather Mont 
ard mh hire Pa. 
Robert desph Almeida Fla 
Wiliam 24У Black P 
Gisela Stevens Boe h Vi > 
(Winne Caldwell Da 
Claire A distinction ) > 
А Victor а Carlson Conn 
Bonae tn Md. 
М Gordon poraword N.M 
y ? 
Ih Н. Јоћа Diamond Wh. 
hae Бе Donoghue П D.C 
Ми ph uberstein Md 
alarma ¢ Engelbart Ny 
Nen Johanna Indonesia 
lass ue оош" Ga. 
fer Jones A" 


ELOR OF BUSINESS ADMI 


mb В 
Em Stee Bright ос D 
Watt Benj. Church Va 
bya Wein Coppola lowa 
wt E, еу Davis Va 
4 D Fries; Va 
] Каа Fuller Уа 
"a Blane Graham Oreg 

th Grubbs Va 


5, 


Hisakazu Ikejiri 

* John Logan Kemple 
William Cornelius Lombert Jr 
Nicholas John Nichols 

Robert Eugene Nichols 
*David Hamilton Shinn 
*Helnut Earl Thiess 

Thomas Arden Warden 


JUNE 5, 1963 


John Franklin Kasprzak 
Mare Alden Klaben 
Hedwig Klara Koehler 
Leonard Jan Malamud 
Robert Howison Miller, Jr 
Bianca Gloria Moscato 
[rone Harriet Parker 
inda Margaret Pfeifle 
Carolyn Ruth Pollard 
Lee George Price 
Stanley Ray Remsberg 
With distinction 
John Nelson Rogers 
Kenneth Jay Rop 
Stephen Victor Rubin 
Seymour Norman Shuster 
Linda Kay Stone 
Susan Louise Swan 
Ann Wendell Thompson 


NISTRATION 


ү FEBRUARY 21, 1963 
J 


*William Charles Hannemann 
Leslie Allan Hubbard 

With distinction 
*Bertel Robert Megill 
Harvey Lee Montgomery 
Legare Obear 


*Humphery Yat-Sang Shum Hong 


Walter William Teeter 
*Robert Frederick Warren 


1963 


John Richard Franceschini 
Richard Mayer Freedman 
James Richard Grant III 
Thomas Arthur Gutherman 
Suzanne Foulke Judge 
Robert Noah Keifert 
Blanche Hyatt Keller 
Michael Shannon Kelley 
Evelyn Smith Kerper 
Judith Ellen Kliston 

With distinction 
Ronald Wilson Langston 
Harriett Jacqueline Lemley 
Arthur Lowe III 
Dana Prescott Miller, Jr 
Carol Ann Nyquist 
With distinction 


D. 


, d | 
niversity R core 


Anthony John Schwartz, Jr 


Harry Huston Olmste ] Va 

James Richard Paquette Va Richard Presley Skinker 

Herbert Rehbock Va Marshall Roosevelt Snead N.J. 

August Frank Reussow Va Mark Irwin Sohmer г 4 

Gerard Hayden Rodge r р.‹ James Alexander Somervell үз. 

William Bernar N.Y John Blaine 5t alder Va 

Kermit Warr Md David Benoni Sudduth pc. 
It Md Ernest Alvin Thomas Jr 


Charles M 


on 


MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


FEBRUARY 21, 196 
pc 


Robert Alan N.Y Diana Hines Heard 
B.S. 1931, U. S. Military Academy A.B. 1951, Duke University NC 
Robert Harold Betzer Mont Conrad Curtis Holcomb Jr d 

A.B. 1960, Montana State University A.B. 1960, University of North Carolina мё. 
Robert Samuel Clark Pa Robert Edward Johnson Jr 

^ В. 1960, University of Maryland A.B. 1951, Amherst College pe 
*John Edward Crump Kan U. Sein Lin 
, | A.B. 1946, University of Rangoon Burm? (шй, 


State University 
ed Science 


B.S. in Agr. 1950, Kan 
of Agriculture and App 
Anita Mallinckrodt Dasbac h 


Joseph Logan 


Md A.B. 1950, Carleton ¢ ollege 
B.S. 1951, University of Minnesota мі 


B.J. 1951, University of Missouri 
*Vongduen Devahastin Thailand James Alan Milam 4 
В. in Acct. 1955 Chulalongkon University A.B. 1956, University ol Miami Me 
*Harry Joseph Donahue Md Herbert Lee Mort EC ity 
B.S. 1949, U. S. Naval Academy B.S. in Comm. 1955, State l nivers! 0 
*Mary Fischer Dunnington Va of lowa s. 
B.S. in Ed. 1952, University of Kan Patricia Reher ys 
Murl Dee Harmon Wast A.B. 1961, University о! Oregon 
А.В. in В.А. 1956, State College of Clare Louise Schw ys 
Washington A.B. 1945, University of Miami 
John Burton Haseltine Mo Samuel Sorber Staley II 
A.B. 1960, Drury Colle A.B. 1952, Principia College 
JUNE 5, 1963 pb 
V Ashok Kapur 1 
: A.B. 1960, Pur sb University goo!" 
D. Hernan Alfredo Laso 4 
W n А В. 1957, The George Washington to 
N.Y University | 
ege Charles William Macune, Jr... T 
ev N.Y A.B. 1961, Texas ( hristian Univer? m 
B.S. 1952, Ithaca College Richard Brown McNees j ico Me 
Vincent Anthony Bogucki Conn A.B. 1960, University of New Мех? 
B.S. 1946, U. S. Coast Guard Academy Randall William Meyer, Ji, nege Kf 
Richard Rolland Brown, Jr D.( A.B. 1960, Westminster Colleg 
A.B. 1955, Ohio Wesleyan University Lola Pennyan Mobley E 
Merle Thomas Carlson Va A B. 1952, The George Washingt? Te 
B.S. in В.А. 1957, University ot Nebraska University е d 
Andrew Lloyd Case Va Sharon Mclver Rambo 1 vical Colles M 
A.B. 1961, Roanoke College B.B.A. 1948, Texas echnolos 
Charles Ashby Coffindaffer Md Franklin Salzman » Col 
B.S. 1959, Fairmont State College A.B. 1949, North Caroling String » 
William Albert Jones, J: Va of Agriculture and Engin d 
B.B.A. 1960, Georgia State College of Edward Martin Wall rd Unive 
4 B. 1940, LL.B. 1949, Harva 


Business Administration 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRA TION 
FEBRUARY 21, 1963 


* John Thomas Ambrulevich Conr * John Wayne Caple ., ду of 
B.S. 1959, Quinnipiac College 38.5. in B.A. 1991, l айе х 
*Thomas Frederick Blake, Jr Calif Walter Aaron Carter Jr. з Academy e 
B.S. 1949, U. S. Naval Academy B.S. 1945, U, S. Militar" м 
*Alfred James Boyd, Jr Fla *Charles Purcell Cec >” 1 Academ 
A.B. 1961, University of Maryland B.S. 1949, U. 9 Ne { те 
*Donald Francis Brazee Conn Conrad Sydney Choyce.., of Miam! T 
B.S. 1961, University of Maryland B.B.A. 1900 Univers’ ^ : Univ ^ 
Carl Robert Brown, Jr Fla *Robert Ё itzhugh € rola ethodist 
^ B. in Ed. 1950, University of Michigan В. В.А. 1948, Sout jern ? 
* Degree requirements completed summer 1962 
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BS. Ж Floyd Va 
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H University of Maryland 
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Nid orestry 1940, University of 


MATS Johnson Fla 


iel nive (T a 
чы, А Juhn vo Korea 
in Utivenity 1959, The George Washington 
jE. 195609 Keeling Va 
ni eM hnic Institute E 
Каш verer йезле University 
mn in Exe] P Md 
b. 1960 hnic. 1955, Lehigh University 
University € George Washington 
| JUNE 
n > 
Мы? naed Univenit ans. 


Bs. 1959, ms { 
Fl 
иш Po, U. S, чеми qun Academy r 


ntl 
has: in Comm Вай, J т D.C 
BS i en renin of Virginia p 
AB Karl nee ova University 2 
Wenda 1957, Unive Md 
hs. ТИ of Pennsylvania 
Nebr 
BS у Franci fe University of Nebraska 
Ms" Phar. Cacchillo Conn 


n 

1 

«in Phar. i954, University of Connecticut 
T k University of Tennessee 


B.A. 1961, Tenn 


23 i S 


A Jniversity of Tennessee 


Di Calif 
күйө, d CI pes th D.C 
uis [^ Cox Ard University 
US aedi ме Teachers С college - 
Rabat 194 В m пе University P. 
bg Ра 195) 00 м College 
1 Md 


ra. рч Койу of Maryland 


» San p Calif 
e ug Dickman > State College 7 
„В, 19s R 7 Universit Colo 


y of Colorado 


м. 1952, manuel Polytechnic Institute 


Versi 5% 
МАДЫ “Мы, Me 
B3, йө F Pall p'ersity of California D.C. 
= Lutheran Co Va 
Derre ; lleg 


summer 1962 


A.B. 1943, La Salle College 


Sherman Lazrus Md 
B.B.A. 1961, The George Washington 
University 
*Lewis Charles Lemon Calif 
B.S. 1951, Oklahoma State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
Marathon Wirija Mihardja Indonesia 
A.B. 1961, The George Washington 
University 
*William Stanley Miller Tenn 
A.B. 1950, Vanderbilt University 
Donald Hartvig Nelson D.C 
A.B. 1948, University of North Carolina 
Mary Josita Reding Minn 
A.B. 1946, College of St. Scholastica 
*Rollo Claude Richards Utah 
B.S. 1950, Utah State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
*Harry Edward Sears Md 
B.S. 1926, U. S. Naval Academy 
Ronald Arthur Siegrist Md 
B.S. in E.E. 1952, University of Maryland 
Norbert Leroy Simon Ohio 
B.S. 1958, Ohio State University 
Lowell Cyrus Smith Va 
B.S. in B.A. 1953, Kent State University 
Federico Guillermo Varela Bolivia 
A.B. in Govt. 1956, The George 
Washington University 
James Edward Veccia N.Y 
B.S. in E.E. 1958, University of Oklahoma 
* John Franklin Whitehouse этек 
B.S. 1949, Iowa State University of Science 
and Technology 
‘Tilton Lee Willcox N.C 
B.S. 1949, U. S. Military Academy 
5, 1963 
Hugh Mikon Ferguson Va 
B.C.S. 1956, Seattle University 
Roland jit Fitzgerald N.Y 
B.S. 1932, Syracuse University 
Sidney Mell Ford ш 
B.S. 1961, University of Corpus Christi 
Paul Lowe Foster Maine 
B.S. in B.A. 1951, Northwestern University 
Charles Richard Graf Md 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland 
Jack DaCosta Graham Ohio 
A.B. 1956, Western Reserve University 
B.B.A. 1961, Fenn College 
Joseph Raymond Guth Mo. 
A.B. 1949, University of Missouri 
James Vincent Hartinger Ohio 
B.S. 1949, U. S. Military Academy 
James Rufus Heatherington Va 
A.B. 1954, College of William and Mary 
Fitzhugh Lee Hendrix, Jr. Fla 
B.S. in B.A. 1961, University of Florida 
David Edmund Hicks ni 
B.Gen.Ed. 1960, University of Omaha 
Steven Edward Hill Pa 
B.S. 1946, U. S. Military Academy 
Frank Peter Iacobell Mich 
A.B. 1960, St. Bonaventure University 
Clay Bradford Jackson La 
B.S. 1953, U. S. Military Academy 
Cherical Chacko Jacob India 
B. of Comm. 1549, University of Madras, 
India 
A.M. 1955, Nagpur University, India 
Hilton Pressley Jones, Jr Texas 
A.B. 1950, University of Texas 
Charles Jack Keidel Fla 
A.B. 1948, Wittenberg University 
James Francis Kennedy Md 
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Thomas Edgar Killebrew 
B.S. in B.A. 1950, Ohio State University 
Wayne Paul Kirchoffer 
B.S. 1956, Marquette University 
John Harry Lauc k 
B.S. in Comm 
Notre Dame 
Ronald Arthur Leahy 
Ph.B. 1954, Loyola College 
B.S. 1960, Johns Hopkins University 
Charles Bascum Linton 
A.B. 1959, University of Alabama 
Anthony Michael Lombardi Jr 
B.S. 1960, Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Paul Caffee Lovelace 
B.S. 1938, U. S. Naval Academy 
Anthony Lukeman 
A.B. 1954, Dartmouth College 
Ronald James Lynch 
A.B. 1951, College of the Holy Cross 
George Roger Martin 
A.B. 1958, American International College 
Russell Lawton McCall 
A.B. 1960, University of Florida 
Rodney Bonner McDaniel 
A.B. 1956, Stamford University 
Thomas Howard McManus 
B.B.A. 1948, Canisius College 
Bobby Rogers Meadows 
B.S. in B.A. 1959, Tennessee Polytec hnic 
Institute 
Richard Lawrence Mehr 
A.B. 1952, University of Louisville 
Frederick William Miehe, Jr 
B.S. 1943, U. S. Naval Ac ademy 
Naval Eng. 1949, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 
Noble Alton Miller 
A.B. 1950, University of ( )klahoma 
Jack Winfred Moon 
A.B. 1959, Guilford College 
Ralph Kenneth Neff 
B.S. in B.A. 1958, University of Nebraska 
Robert Glenn Nicol 
B.S. 1949, University of California 
Thomas Owen Nutt, Jr 
B.S. 1947, Northwestern University 
Donald Edward O'Connor 
A.B. in Govt. 1959, The George 
Washington University 
Robert Quentin Old 
A.B. 1950, George Pepperdine College 
Robert Calvin Patterson 
B.S. 1960, Mississippi State University 
LeRoy Spencer Paul 
A.B. 1950, The George Washington 
University 
Donald Magil Perkins 
B.S. 1959, Brigham Young University 
Richard Wyndon Perkins 
A.B. 1953, Brown University 
LL.B. 1956, Yale University 
John Stephen Phillips 
B.S. 1951, U. S. Coast Guard A ademy 
Paul Patrick Pirhalla 
B.S. 1952, Villanova College 
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Gerald Glen Rambo 

B.S. 1948, Texas Tec 
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A.B. 1955, University of Washington 
John Joseph Peter Reddy 

A.B. 1950, St John’s University 
Sanford Lee Reevesman 

A.B. 1955, McKendree College. 
Charles DeWayne Roberts, Jr a 

B.S. in В.А. 1951, University of Missouri 
William Walter Roberts 

A.B. 1962, University of М 
Keith Halvah Robertson 

A.B. 1947, Dartmouth College 
James Logan Roeder 

A.B. 1959, Valparaiso 
William Sanz 

B.B.A. 1955, University 
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B.S. 1956, St Peter's College 
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Young Arnold Tucker 
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University 
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B.S. 1959, Johns Hopkins Un 
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р Kiilsgaard 
dward Martin Kopta 
Wrightson Lewis 


Ethel Margaret McKemy 


Milton J. Morgan 

Frank Robert Parr 
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Margaret Love St. John 

John Louis Stoler 

Roy William Tandy, Jr 
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Texas 
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Calif 


Texas 


Va 


Wayne LaVerne Lough 
Clark Preston Manning 
William Ellis Marlin 


Frederick Andrew Messing 


Lawrence Lee Miller 
Herman Louis Mixon 
William David Munsey 
Yoshito Yosh Murakami 
James Ivan Myers 
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Frederick Francis Nowak 


Russell Herman Oleson 
ine Lawrence O'Neill 
*Norman Stanley Orwat 
Shirley Ann Parmelee 
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William Jerome Quinn 


*Robert Clinton Russell 
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James Leo Skelley 
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Vincente Thomas Blaz Guam 
B.S. 1951, University of Notre Dame 

Floyd Harry Blizard Calif 
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* James Knox Boak Maine 
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Charles Howard Brooks, Jr La 
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William Anthony Bryant 
B.S. in Mil.Sc. 1955, University of Maryland 
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*Michael Alan Meredith 
B.E.S. 1960, Johns Hopkins University 
Daniel Joseph Mooney, D^ 
Ed.B. 1940, Rhode Island College 
William Franklin Moore 
B.S. in Nav.Sc. 1961, U. S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 
Donald Dixon Nash 
B : in Aeronautical Operations 1960 
San Jose State College 
"Ww alter Stephen Osipoff 
A.B. 1938, Ohio State University 
*Louis John Osterhous 
A.B. 1937, Michigan State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
Beverly Lawrence Overman 
A.B. 1956, College of William and Mary 
John Henry Parry, Jr 
B.S. in Mgt.Eng. 1960, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute 
Ivan S. Perkins III 
B.S. 1960, Oklahoma State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
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B.S. in E.E. 1957, University of Notre Dame 
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A.B. 1958, The George Washington 
University 
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B.S. in Met.Eng. 1959, Drexel Institute 
of Technology 
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B.M.E. 1947, New York University 
Gerald Ottum Skaar 
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B.S. in Comm. 1929, State University 
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B.S. 1948, U. S. Naval Academy 
Edward Frost Stacy 
B.S. 1948, U. S. Naval Academy 
George Stakias 
B.B.A. 1960, College of William and Mary 
* Julius Thomas Stanges 
B.S. 1941, Catholic University of America 
Benjamin Fred Starr, Jr 
Elmer Torgesen 
B.S. in В.А. 1948, New York University 
*Henry Sanderson Wann 
A.B. 1937, Harvard University 
*Trentwell Mason White, Jr 
A.B. 1954, A.M. in Ed. 1955, Tufts 
University 
Edwin Earl Williams 
B.S. 1949, U. S. Naval Academy 
Ronald Robert Zuilkoski 
A.B. 1954, Pennsylvania State University 
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George Emery Biles 

B.S. 1956, U. S. Naval Academy 
Howard Gordon Blank, Sr 

B.S. in Ed. 1944, Muhlenberg College 
Leonard Alexander Boreski 

B.S. in B.A. 1960, Drexel Institute 

of p 

Raymond Joseph Borntraeger 

Ph.B. 1 Де University 
Andrew Whitley Bright 

A.B. 1935, Stanford University 
Briscoe Baldwin Brown, Jr 

B.S. 1950, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Howard Weston Burnett 

B.S. 1942, U. S. Naval Academy 
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Md 
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Md 
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Pa 


Md 
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Robert James Cameron 
B.S. in Mil.Sc. 1955 
William Robert Collins 
B.S. in F.S. 1935, Georgetown University 
Willard Arthur Comer 
B.S. in B.A. 1939, Rutgers University 
Joseph Strother Crane 
A.B. 1955, Johns Hopkins University 
Perry Bruce Crouch 
George Carpenter Dewey 
B.Gen.Ed. 1961, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Warren Robert DeYoung 
B.S. in B.A. 1943, University of Kansas 
Margaret Pickering Douglass 
A.B. 1942, Incarnate Word College 
Vern B. Dowell, Jr 
B.S. 1956, Butler College 
Oscar Lee Faulkner, Jr 
B.Gen.Ed. 1960, Munic pal University 
of Omaha 
Joseph Feith 
A.B. 1961 
University 
John Joseph Flanagan 
B.S. 1954, Seton Hall University 
Charles Randolph Flather 
A.B. 1956, Brown University 
John Rick Ganey 
B.S. 1955, U. S. Naval Academy 
Donald Byron Gordon 
B.S. in A.E. 1938, Cornell University 
Earle Haney, Jr 
A.B. 1955, The George W ashington 
University 
Fred Franklin Harbin 
B.S. 1940, Davidson College 
John Wesley Hughes 
A.B. 1940, San Jose State College 
Moon Bong K 
Graduatior 
Robert Prescott Keller 
B.S. in Mil.Sc. 1955 


Louie Brodsgaard Knudsen 


The George Washington 


B.S. 1944, U. S. Naval Academy 
Jerry Kohout 
A.B. 1962, The George Washington 


University 
Stephen Robert Krause 
B.S. 1949, U. S. Naval Ac ademy 


Paul Conrad Krusekopf 


B.S. in B.A. 1951, University of Missouri 
James Claxton Lieber 
B.S. 1943, U. S. Naval Academy 


B.S. in Aero.Eng. 1951, U. 5 Naval 


Postgraduate School 
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Minnesota 
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B.S. 1939, U. S. Naval Academy 
Thomas Alvin Loomis 
B.S. in Forestry 1947 
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Chester Stover Matthews Pa. 
B.S. 1947, University of Pennsylvanıa fla. 
Henry Allan McCartney 
A.B. 1941, Houghton College ‚ү. 
William Edward McConville " 
A.B. 1958, Michigan State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science р». 
Walter Stark McCracken d 
B.S. in Mil.Sc. 1957, University of Marylane v. 
Martin Stobo McKell 
A.B. 1959, University of California аф. 
Thomas Andrew Melusky w 
B.S. 1941, University of Washington уз. 
William Joseph Merlo 
B.S. in Mil.Sc. 1953, University of Maryland, ic, 
Robert Hamilton Mitchell Y 
B.S. in Mil.Sc. 1961, University of Maryland p. 
Grant Hugh Olson z e 
B.S. in Art.Ed. 1958, Edinboro State Colleg p. 
Mark Gair Pell : 
B.S. 1936, University of Pennsylvania Ack 
John Edwards Reed 
А.В. 1949, 1 niversity of Arkansas 
B.D. 1958, Duke University Jat 
John Robert Reed ь , 
A.B. 1960, The George Washington E 
University Ký 
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A.B. 1950, University of Texas Lo: 
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College of Texas 
M.B.A. 1961, The George Washington 


University 


James Thomas Hennessey Ky 
B.S. 1940, Eastern Kentucky State College 
*Paul Shirley Hicks N.Y 


B.S. in E.E. 1936, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute 
*Charles Evans Higdon Tenn 
B.S. in B.A. 1939, LL.B. 1940, University 


of Tennessee 


Gregory Leo Higgins Pa 
B.S. 1960, University of Maryland 
“Carl Milton Hillstrom Ala 


B.Gen.Ed. 1957, Municipal University of 
Omaha 
*Samuel Mason Hogan Texas 
B.S. 1938, U. S. Military Academy 
LL.B. 1950, Columbia University 
*Chaz Max Holland S.C 
B.B.A. 1950, University of Georgia 


M.B.A. 1954, University of Michigan 


— —Ó— 
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*David Linton Hopkins 
A.B. 1951, University of California at 
Los Angeles 
*Herman Peter Hoplin 
B.S. 1942, Minnesota State 
College, St. Cloud 
M.B.A. 1955, Syracuse University 
* Joseph D. Hornsby 
B.Gen.Ed. 1955 Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Lukas Ernest Hoska, Jı 


Teachers 


B.S. 1937, U. S. Military Academy 
M.S. in P.A. 1949, Syracuse University 
A.M. 1951, University of Maryland 


*Kenneth John Houghton 
B.S. 1942, University of San Francisco 


*William Johnston Humma 


B.S. 1944, U. S. Military Academy 
*Arthur Hurow 
B.S. in Mil.Sc. 1960, University of Mar 


Fred Wilson Jacks, Jr 
A.B. 1961, University of Wichita 
*Samuel T. Jacks 
A.B. 1959 Colorado College 
A.M. 1961, The George Washington 
University 
*Frank Edward Johnson 
A.B. 1940, Pasadena С ollege 
* Alan Walter Jones, Jr 
B.S. 1943, U. S. Military Academy 
Bruce Barton Jones 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 
*Percy Lewis Jones 
A.B. 1951, Sacramento State College 
M.B.A. 1957, The George Washington 
University 
*Edward Albert Jurkens 
A.B. 1940, Knox College 
*Frederick Joseph Karch 
B.S. 1940, U. 5 Naval Academy 
*Eldeen Henry Kauffman 
B.S. in МӢ.Ѕс. 1957, U 
*Clarence Charles Kennedy 
A.B. 1942, New York University 
Ed Reuben King 
B.S. 1936, l 
* Philip George Krueger 
B.S. 1942, U. S. Military Academy 
M.S. 1950, Cornell University 
Arnold LeBell 
LL.B. 1931, 


*Eugene Alexander Lohman 


S. Naval Academy 


New York Law School 


Jr 


Mo 


Minn 


I 
Mich 


yland 


Calif 


Maine 


Texa 


Wash 


Pa 


Il! 


D.C 


niversity of Maryland 


N.Y 


Texas 


*Daniel Wade McElwee 


B.S. 1943, 5t Joseph's College 
* James Niel Mc den Jows 
A.B. 1941, Coe College NX. 


Edward Wilson McGregor 
A.B. 1940, City College, New 
* Vernon Merritt, Jr 
B.S. 1937, Alabama Poly 
*Lee Edward Metcalfe 
A.B. 1940, Central Washing 


York Ala. 
Wash- 


technic Institute 


ton College 


of Education N.Y. 
*Leon Adrian Mic haelis а 
1936, City College, New York үз. 


А.В 
*Crosby Park Miller 
B.S. in C.E. 1940, Virginia Militar 


* Edward George Miller 


stitute 
y In p. 


ok 


B.S. 1941, U. 5 Naval Academy 
*Judson Frederic k Miller 
B.S. 1961, University of Maryland ji. 
Edward D. Mohlere 
B.S. 1936, U. 5 Military Academy 
M.S. 1940, Massachusetts Institute 0 
Mo: 


Technology 


*Robert Earl Morris E. 1952, 


1951, M.S. in E 


B.S. in Aero.Eng ] 
U. S. Navy Postgraduate Schoo! ТАШ 
*William Benjamin Morton 

B.S. 1940, U. S. Naval Ac ademy хс 
* John F rederick Nash, Jr : í 

B.S. 1942, North Carolina State College 9 


Agriculture and F ngineering 


*Clifton Leonidas Nic holson ў © e 
В Е.Е. 1951, North Carolina State Colles 


oí Agriculture and Engineering 


Henry Shore Noon E. 
A.B. 1945, University of Washington 


*George Carl Northcutt ED 
B.S. 1940, Oklahoma State Univ 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
*Denis Patrick O'Connor ington 
A.B 1950, The George Washing 


University 


ersitY of 


in Govt 


T” 


*George Gray O'Connor е 
B.S. 1938, U. 5 Military Academ 

*John Curran O Donnell 
A.B. 1948, Antioch College Te 

Paul Francis ¢ )swald yv» 
B.S. 1936, U. S. Military Academy 


*Frank Robbins Panc ake — 
A.B. 1938, Virginia Military Institut 


a 
William Woody Parramore, Jr. "m 
B.S. 1953, Centenary College ? 
p 


*William Oliver Peak 


I "] 
S. Military Academy 


A.B. 1958, American International College 
Andrew Stevenson Low, Jr Va B.S. 1943, 1 
B.S. 1942, U. S. Military Academy Willard Pearson wwersity pont 
*Marvin Lubner Conn M.S. 1953 Columbia Û nivers 
B.S. in Aero.Eng. 1940 Parks College of Carl August Peterson State Colles? ort 
Aeronautical Technology B.S. in Agr 1937, Montana * 
*Barton James Mallory D.C *Ellis Earl Pickering „ 1niversitY p 
В 5. 1543, U. S. Military Academy B.S, 1940, Oregon State UP 
A.M. 1957, The George Washington Carleton Preer, Jr . uv Ld 
University B.S. 1939 Auburn l niversity К 
James Harrison Mangan Va *Walter Winfield Price, Је дету o 
B.S. 1952, University of Maryland B.S. 1941 U S. Naval Aca 
Alfred Martin Texas *Fred Beaver Proc tor... н demy 
B. S. 1939, University of California at B.S. 1943, U.S Military AS orgia o» 
Los Angeles M.E. 1948, University о: 7 
John Albert Martin Texas *Walter Bennett Putnam Maryland Mw 
B.S. in E.E. 1929 Agricultural and B.S. 1959, 1 niversity of? м 
Mechanical College of Texas *Edmund Anthony afalko Aca my 
A.B. 1938, St. Mary's University of B.S. 1945, U. S. Military” colles? v» 
San Antonio * Augustin Joseph Rapisare tio 1 
Dale Mayberry Kans A.B. 1958 American Ми? pê 
B.S. 1933, U. S. Naval Academy RAS, Clifton Rawl ji and 
A.M. 1950 Stanford University B.S. 1940, ee of Wt 9 
*Paul Jones McClure, Jr. Tenn Ralph Amos ееуе te 
B.S. 1950 кы Houston BS 1938, South pakota Sie Arts T 
*Hal Dale McCown La Agriculture and Ме 
A.B. 1940, Louisiana State University and Robert Polk Riordan , sity 
Agricultural and Mechanical College A.B. 1938 Rice L niver 
leted summer 1962 


* Degree requirements comp 


Degre 'es C onfe rred 


John Clarke Robe rts, Jr 


В. 1939, LL.B, i94 e 
^ 6, University of Texas 
Clean n Elza Rogers : ш 


чин cet Southern Illinois University 


Texas 


jordon Rogers Jr Ga 
BS 1945, U. S. Naval Ac ademy 
B.A. 1561, The George W ashington 
y. niversity 
Mea Rogers Texas 
"Met 1941, U niversity of California 
В. elvin А Rosen Conn 
"Bric | 1940, U S. Military Academy 
BS. rmand Rundquist Utah 
1936, Utah State University of 


“John riculture and Applied Science 


„B. vid Sapp Fla 
tate SIMI, University of Florida 


l'exas 
1961, San Francisco State College 
„257 AU Schmidt Ill. 
М! S. Naval Academy 
o Schwenk agg Pa 
U. S Military Academy 
aymonc Schwenke Ohio 
1939 
E a Earl ao U niversity N.M 
en М.Е. 1934, B.S. in E.E 1936, 


mre State University 


“ah 19: llin $ pert Calif 
"i 39, gUnivenity of Oregon 
Sewell S.C 

hd in n For mo 1938, University of Georgia 
BS jen 42 nard Sewell ` 

its cary ee з as State College 
М 1936, еа, Jr Wash 
i! U. S. N Ac s 

n Presto М Shen ата! Academy 


; Military Academy 
oemaker Ohio 
үу ae Military Academy 
y or Neb 
AM. MU. S. Military Academy 3 
quie Loc os mbia University 
MGA. 1948. Unt Я Texas 
BA Diversity of Houston 


poc › the George Washington 
Жош 


ч Basins! ess А Amina State College oí 


t mith чоп 
"hio? Mil Y 1957 
* У Оне Smith 
аы Mi el qty of Portland 
um жу Alaban: ma * Polytechnic Institute 


Menten” 
А. | ipal 1 Universit of Omah 
ne 058, University T у с таһа 


Michigan 


Texas 


Va 


Texas 
University of Maryland 
Oreg 


Ala 


Strode. Southern College - 
y М 2 LE, 1939." l'exas 
Jak S tttical Сойер cultural апа > 


y ege of Texas 

ў Ark 
Mom 3. apii Baptist College ri 
. 1935, Unity of New Mexico ^ 


niversity of Texas 
WA JUNE 


à Ivers; Al 
З, in Tent Beall, 3 Alabama А 


Е me 
X ng. 1933. Georgia Institute ан 


equi 
Temen ts Completed summer 1962 


5 


*Robert Edward Tauscher Va 
B.S. 1939, Wake Forest College 
*Lloyd Henry Thomas La 


A.B. 1940, Union College 
*Donald Melvin Thompson 

B.S. 1950, University of Maryland 
A.M. 1958, Sacramento State College 
*John William Thompson N.J 
B.S. 1938, U. S. Military Academy 

M.S.E. 1947, Cornell University 


Clare Hayes Timberlake Mich 
A.B. 1929, University of Michigan 
*Floyd Harrison Trogdon N.C 


B.S. in E.E. 1950, M.S. 1951, 
University of Maryland 
Max Campbell Tyler Va 
B.S. 1941, U. S. Military Academy 
M.S. in C.E. 1949, University of Illinois 


Elliott Vandevanter Va 
B.S. 1939, U. S. Military Academy 

*Mark Harvey Vinzant, Jr Pa 
A.B. 1940, Pennsylvania State University 

*Herbert Waldman Fla 


B.S. 1939, City College, New York 
M.B.A. 1956, University of Michigan 


*Wallace Creel Wardner Okla 
A.B. 1955, University of Oklahoma 
*Thomas Green W atkins, Jr Fla 
B C in M.E. 1937, Clemson Agricultural 
College 
*Robert Oscar Welander N.Y 


B.S. 1945, U. S. Naval Academy 


*Robert Blaine Wells Texas 
B.S. in Agr. 1941, Kansas State University 
of Agriculture and Applied Science 
*George Gillette White Calif 
A.B. 1941, San Jose State College 
John Milton White, Jr Va 
A.B. in Econ. and Bus 1938, University 
of Washington 
Kenneth Gregory Wickham Va 
B.S. 1938, U. 5. Military Academy 
Charles Fred Widdecke Texas 
A.B. 1941, University of Texas 
Arent Orvil Wiken Va 
Ph.B. 1932, Ripon College 
*Sherman Warner Wilkens Conn 
A.B. 1949, University of Connecticut 
*Daniel Binkley Williams N.C. 
B.S. in M.E. 1940, Georgia Institute of 
Technology 
*William Milburn Williams Fla. 
B.S. in B.A. 1949, University of Florida 
Ellis Warner Williamson S.C 
A.B. 1940, Atlantic Christian College 
*Robert Willis Wilson Calif. 
B.S. 1961, Oklahoma State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
* John Junior Windsor Ala. 
B.S. 1941, University of California 
*William Daniel Wise, Jr Pa 
B.S. in Mil.Sc. 1957, University of Maryland 
*Herbert Eric Wolff Va. 
B.S. 1956, University of Maryland 
Robert Barrett Wood N.H 
B.S. 1939, U. S. Naval Academy 
*Charles Morton Young, Jr Va 
B.S. in C.E. 1942, Virginia Military Institute 
John White Yow Fla 
B.S.C. 1936, University of Georgia 
1963 
George W. Best, Jr Pa 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1940, University of Pittsburgh 
Edward Bruce Bissell Mo 


A.B. 1936, University of Arkansas 
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Edwin Fahey Black D.C 
B.S. 1940, U. 5. Military Academy 

James Joseph Blake D.C 
A.B. 1946, Queens College 

John Keith Boles, Jr Va 
B.S. 1939, U. 5 Military Academy 

Cullen Albert Brannon Jı Ga 
B.S. 1943, U. 5 Military Academy 

William Trantham Briggs Va 
A.B. 1938 American University 

N.J 


Charles Harris Brush, Jr 
Montclair State College 


A.B. 1937 
M.S.S. 1940, New 5‹ hool for Social Resear« h 
Bladen Dulany Claggett 
B.S. 1935, U.S. Naval Academy 
Ernest Thorpe Cragg Conn 
B.S. 1943, U. 5 Military Academy 
Henry Ashton Crosby N.H 
B.S. 1955, University of Maryland 
Wavne Bertch Curren Calif. 
A.B. 1962, University of Maryland 
Franklin Milton Davis Jr Maine 
A.B. 1940, University of Massachusetts 
Joseph Rudolph De Luca Ohio 
A.B. 1962, University of Maryland 
Jack Norman Donohew Mo 
B.S. in Eng. 1933, University of Missouri 
B.S. 1937, U. S Military Academy 
Roger Miles Dudley Calif 
B.S. 1937, U. S. Coast Guard Academy 
Keith Philip Fabiani h Fla 
A.B. 1939, West Virginia University 
William Foley Va 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1932 University of Maine 
William Lester Foster Texas 
B.S. 1946, U. S. Naval Academy 
Silas Gassett Okla 
B.S. in M.E. 1939 University of Oklahoma 
Ulrich G. Gibbons o 
B.S. 1939, U. 5 Military Academy 
James Emmett Goodwin Mass 
B.S. 1936, U. S. Military Academy 
Otto Reed Haney N.M 
A.B. 1950, University of Missouri 
Roy Cleveland Haflebower, Jr Texas 
B.S. 1938, U. S. Military Academy 
Claude Randolph Hinson S.C 
B.S. 1936, Clemson Agricultural College 
James Francis Hollingsworth Texas 
B.S. 1939, Texas Agric ultural and Mechanical 
College 
William McCaw Hughes Ala 
B.S. 1935, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
George Lyman Ingersoll Ohio 
B.S. 1944, U. 5 Military Academy 
M.S.E. 1950, University of Michigan 
Roy Lester Inman Colo 
B.S. in Mil.Sc. 1952 University of Maryland 
D.C 


Joseph Bowen Jeffers, Jr 
A.B. 1938, University of Alabama 


MASTER OF 


FEBRUARY 21, 1963 
* Tack Alvin Albright Miss *Robert Duncan Brown, Jr. 
Js S. in Mil.Sc. 1958, University of Maryland B.S. 1941, U. 5 Military Acad and 
*Gerald R. Almy MS. in С.Е. 1947, ASTE Tex ү 
B LE. 1956, General Motors Institute Mechanical College of." * Р 
Robert Britton Baker Jr Fla *William Spalding Chairse' ytechn |. 
B.S. in E.E. 1932 University of Florida B.S. in C.E 1941, Virginia : o 
*Nils Martin Bengtson Mass Institute «ochran Jr. 
B.S. 1940, U. 5 Military Academy *Harrington W illson Coch" Academy ical 
AS. in Е.Е. 1948, Massachusetts Institute B.S. 1941 $, Military A Mechan ys 
of Technology M.E. 1950, Agric ultural à 
Okla College of Texas ws 


*Raymond Andrew Bradley 
B.S. 1948, University of Oklahoma 


* Degree requ 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRA 


rements completed summer 1962 


Finis Garrett Johnson Tenn. 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland ү 
George Marvin Johnson, Jr » 
B.S. 1960, University ol Maryland ү 
Luther Griffin Jones Jr - 
B.S. 1961, University of Maryland t 
Robert Lawrence Kalen Mont 
B.S. 1940, U. 5 Naval Academy " 
George William McCaffrey ? хн. 
B.S. 1940, University of New Hampshire тав 
Eugene Orville McDonald os 

B.S. 1940, U. S. Military Academy 
Paul David Phillips Cole 
B.S. 1940, U. S. Military Academy 
Harold Lafler Price Fie 
A.B. 1941, Pennsylvania State University Tess 
Hayden John Price 
A.B. 1936 Stanford University 
LL.B. 1940, University of Wyoming эй 
James David Ramage Haw 
B.S. 1939, U. S. Naval Ac ademy New: 
Irvin Marshall Rice 1 ; 
E.M. 1939, M.E.M. 1947, Colorado Scho 
oí Mines NY 
Leonard George Robinson 
B.S. 1932, Harvard University Vs 
Charles Francis Rogers 
A.B. 1954, Syracuse University Te 
Jimmie Eldon Savage 
B.S. 1941, North Texas State College ps 
Richard Martin Scott 
B.S. 1942, U. S. Military Academy Jnd 
Raymond Leroy Shoemaker 
B.S. 1940, U. S. Military Academy 
A.M. 1961, Stanford University p» 


Donald Charles Shultis 

B.S. 1951, University of Maryland 

John Carlyle Smith 1 d f 
State University 9 


B.S. 1947, Michigan J 
Agriculture and Applied Science 


Julian F jward Smitherman 
B.S. 1962, University oÍ Maryland 
william Swinton Steele 
B.S. 1936, U. 5 Military 
Walter Joseph Stenc il 
B.S. 1937, U. 5 Naval 


Michael J Stublarec х 
A.B. 1950, Sacramento State 


Charles Benjamin Thomas 
B.S. 1942, Johns Hopkins 


Fletcher Read Veac h 
B.S. 1943, U. 5 Military Ac 


Robert Chapman Williams, 
B.S. 1939, U, 5 Military 


William Avey Wood 
B.S. 1940 Rice University 
Elmer Alexander Wrenn ,.. 
( Nort 


B.S. 1938, 1 niversity О 
( Maryland 


Academy 


Academy 


College 


ademy 


r. 
Academy 


h Carolin? 


Ralph Wr ight 
B.S. 1962, University o 


TION 
ү» 


•р. fild Colmer Р 
Parker rs 19 38, Boston Unive 
*George Moses Cookson ate Colleg? 


B.S. 1936, Montana ~ 


Degrees Conferred 167 


$ 
Howard Stanley Corwin Va. *James Jerome Shaug Calif 
David g0: Brooklyn College A.B. 1936, Santa Barbara City College 
B p Stanley Crockett - Texas — *William Alexander Shryock Calif 
Harold 1939, t niversity of Texas A.B. 1939, University of Minnesota 
BS idee Crumly Fla. Kendall Washburn Simmons R.I | 
Pred James go coria Institute of Technology e: ^ s. p U: S. Naval Ac adeny | 
razer Fla А.) 948 niversity of California at 
hes 1940, Ohio University Los Angeles { | 
BS 19018 Сгау, Jr. Mich * James Thompson Stewart Mo | 
*Willia 4 ‚ S. Naval Academy B.S.E. (Aero.) 1948, University of Mic higan | 
BS. m Hughes Hard Ala. Ralph Bishop Strader Va | 
Fred È HS. 1960, University of Maryland B.S. 1929, U. S. Military Academy 
«АВ 1934. Coe Coll Fla E ix Chasis 1 ne ма | Гехаз 
Vid Dale 1506 ollege 3.S. 1948, Agricultural and Mechanica 
G i Dale Нис hens Mich College of Texas | 
^ ере 1948, Air Force Institute of M.S. in Aero.Eng. 1951, Massachusetts | 
Jack Clarena Ledford Institute of Technology J Md 
8, "ediorc Ohio Raymond Webb Thompson, Jr. M« 
Мы Rolan Мо State U Jniversity y E r ыч T S. Naval ——— : | 
Д т е а 1 941, Massachusetts Institute o 
ME A Og Virginia Polytechnic Institute Technology 
University’ he George W ashington August I US ogt T lexas 
i : B.C.E. 1933, University of Minnesota n 
LL.B. ignatius McHugh Md *Ernest Albert Henry Woodman Mich | | 
Hugh in M Catholic University of America A.B. 1940, University of Alabama W 
135. 934 iat Va B.S. 1959, University of Michigan | ү 
*rrel] Andr » S. Naval Academy *Benjamin Fessenden Worcester 11 N.H j 1 
" Bs, 1939 tf Nisewaner Calif B.S. 1940, University of New Hampshire ў 
Philip Jorda ۱ 5. Naval Ac ademy Archie Taylor Wright, Jr D.C nu 
+ BS. 1937 ^n, Noel, Jr. Ky B.S. 1933, U. S. Naval Academy qi 
T nce Shane” Kentucky State College | Donald Lee Yeager i Md | \ { 
5 in Mi] E on „ Texas B.S. in M.E. 1941, Purdue University | j | 
“Эс. 1962, University of Maryland | | 


к 
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y 
8 
Philip Gi | | | 
езу; j | Г | 
as in les ‘ioe Va. George Edward Hesselbacher, Jr. Pa | | | 
Wi College : » Southeast Missouri State B.S. 1942, U. S. Military Academy | By 
iton Lee Atki M.S. 1949, Colorado School of Mines | 
Q 8. 1944 U sn Va Jack Milton James Va 
Pham Cha, les Bo aval Academy B.S. 1941, U. S. Naval Academy 
„ВВА. 1941 Вопве] Va Morton Haynes Lytle Okla. | 
p Bron Brown a © niversity B.S. 1937, U. S. Naval Academy 
MN 1942 The aa N.J Robert Allen Merchant, Jr Md. | 
Milia 1990, nive adel > , B.S. їп E.E. 1940, Virginia Military Institute 
BS Ernest Ca егиу of W isconsin Warren Edward Morrison Va d 
Ry vd di 0.8 "Naval Acad Mont y B.S ia, F.S. 1948, Georgetown University 
p eond auric mi ~ Academy Nilliam Eugene Payne Jr Va BM 
MN po Us 777 Acad Fla R B.S. 1943 i S. Naval Academy | t | 
Geo Gu Academy obert Riis Ploger Mich | 1. 
В е William Тура Institute of Technology B.S. 1939, U. S. Military Academy | | 
Ms M Virgini $e н Ohio M.S.E. 1946, Cornell University | ^ 
hne 1956, hio U ‘olytechnic Institute Jack Conrad Potter Va | f 
Bs Carmic niversity B.S. 1962, University of Maryland | 
Mayr, 1962, U. 5. Donaldson, Jr. Fla. Alfred George Russillo N.Y | { 
AB a ae » Naval Academy B.S. 1943, U. S. Naval Academy P 
Jai ^ The MS m. Frederick Adair Smith, Jr Texas { 
Lag ртт =» Washington B.S. 1944, U. S. Military Academy { 
yès. 1990 U der " E M S i г< potas Hopkins University M A 
“Orman (1^ Univers; /a dward Charles ite Maine s 
Bs. тау *rsity of Maryland B.S. 1944, U. S. Naval Academy "n 
AM. 195) Drake University Iowa Marcus William Williamson Va 
,» Vni 


Versity of Southern California 


B.S. 1932, U. S. Naval Academy 


Curtis Ballard Wise Va 


B.S. 1941, University of Colorado 
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c i M | 
De. 19S Gilmore 
amos 1952. St. John's ты: Md Elizabeth Katz Hackett D.C 
кирок: The Influence niversity A.B. 1952, Radcliffe College 
9n Renal Sena of Arterial А.М, 1955, Boston University 
M tion Dissertation: “The Relationship of Au- 4 


"equirem, 
e 
nts Completed Summer 1962 


thoritarian Submissiveness to Response to 
Therapy in Anxiety Neurosis” 
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Emanuel Horowitz Md. 
B.S. 1948, City College, New York 
M.S. 1956, The George Washington 
University 
DISSERTATION “Coordination Polymers of 
Bis(8-Hydroxyquinoline Derivatives" 
Howard Marvin Katzen Mass 
B.S. 1956, Johns Hopkins University 
M.S. 1958, The George Washington 
University 
Dissertation: “Hepatic Glutathione-in- 
sulin Transhydrogenase”’ 
D.C 


Christ William Kyriazis 
A.B. 1948, A M. 1949, The George 
Washington University 
Dissertation: ““А Comparison of Physi- 
cally Assaultive Prisoner Mental Patients 
and Normal Controls with Respect to 
Ideal-actual and Self-other Semantic Dis- 


tances 


William Robert Sterling 


Norman Aaron 


B.S. 1953, Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and Science 

M.S. 1954, Ohio State University 

Dissertation: “Studies on the Metabo- 
lism and Mechanism of Action © A. 
Aminocyclo yentane-1-Carboxylic Acie NJ 

Nalensky ^ 

B.S. 1957, Muhlenberg College 

M.S. 1959, The George Washington 


University 1 
Dissertation: “A Study of Anterior Fem- 


oral Curvature in Man" Va. 


Regis Hills W alther 
A.B. 1941, University of California at 
Los Angeles 
А.М. 1960, The George Washington 
University of Оссо; 


DISSERTATION 
pational Adjustment Meas 


Behavioral Styles” 


“The Prediction 
Through 


JUNE 5, 1963 
va 


Concordia Rivera Borja D.C. 
B.S. 1950, University of the Philippines 
M.S. 1959, Purdue University 
"The Role of Bile and 


DISSERTATION 
Cholesterol 
sorption” 

William Mervin Crabbe 
A.B. 1950, The Citadel 

M.P.A. 1958, Harvard University 

Dissertation: ‘Consensus Through Slo 
gan: The Policy of Unconditional Sur- 
render in the Second World War” 


Suzanne Doane Hill 
A.B. 1953, A.M 
Washington University 
Dissertation: “The Performance of Young 


Children on the Object Discrimination, 
Oddity Conditional-oddity Prob 


lems 
Mary Alida Holman 
A.B. 1955, A.M. 1957, 
Washington University 
Dissertation: “The l tilization 
ernment-owned Patented Inventions 
Julian Hoptman 
B.S. 1948, City College New York 
A.M. 1950, Pennsylvania State University 
DISSERTATION: ''Association of Stimulation 
and Depression of Parasympathetic Nerv- 
ous System Activity with Hemagglutina- 
tion-Inhibition Response in Albino Rats" 


Esterase in Cholesteral Ab 


Jr Conn 


Va 


1955, The George 


and 
I cxXas 


The George 


of Gov- 


HONORARY DEGREES 


FEBRUARY 21, 


William Chapman Foster 


JUNE 5, 1963 


Doctor of Laws 
Doctor of Social Science 
Doctor of Science 


Edith Koon Carr 
Sheldon Glueck 
Caryl Parker Haskens 


Andrew Jackson 
A.B. in Govt. 1942, A.M. in Govt. 


The George Washington University the 
DISSERTATION “The Developmen! о! h 
Subjective Theory of Value special 
'ondillac' D.0: 


1953, 


the Eighteenth Century wit 
Emphasis upon € í 
Francis Joseph Kase 
Dr.jur. 1934, University of Prague, 
Czechoslovakia »alitical 
Dipl.Sc Pol. 1935, A« adeny of m j 
Science, Prague, Czechoslova o 
DISSERTATION: “The Soviet Theory ү, 
People’s Democracy; / 
the Study of the Proletarian 
Robert Marx Mayer 
A.B. 1957, West Virginia 
M.S. 1959, The George Was 
University 
Dissertation: “In 
lesterol Absorpuon 
Richard Rolland Mertz 
Ph.B. 1946, B.S. 1948, 
University of Chicago 
DISSERTATION: “The Diplomas ; Diplo. 
Dictator: A Study of Westera Hiter 
matic Reactions to the Rise фу, pc 
September 1930 November 1 Х 
Earl Carlyle Suitor, ЈГ. 
B.S. 1952, 1 мак of Massachuset® 
M.S. 1958, The George 
University 4 
Dissertation: “The BiologY of 
sialike Microorganisms 


University 
hington 

"endi sho- 
vitro Studies of c мё. 


A.M. 1953, 


1963 
Doctor of Public Service 


Doctor of нин" 


James Gilmer Mc Manaway^ 


Letters 


RECIPIENTS OF AWARDS 
1963-64 
FELLOWSHIPS 


American Security and Trust Company Fellowship: Phillip Donald Grub, A.B. in Ed., 
ВА - 
Nation “Def ; { ips: Emili sanine Baker, A.B.; Ross Lorraine 
al Defense Graduate Fellou ships: Emilienne Jeanine Baker, A.B.; ) Р 
» A.B.; Judith Ringgold Docca, A.B.; Ingrid Helga Henkels, A.B.; James W n 
Hutcheson, A.B.; Beatrice Hauer Johnson, A.M.; David Ernest Prowse Johnson, А] L; 
Ma ilyn Waggener Korin, A.M.; Patricia Evans Kreutzer, A.B.; Warren John Kulas, 
А. ‘i Natalie Frances Lagana, A.B.; June Diane Lively, A.B.; Nancy Carolyn — 
in ۰; Ruta Marija Penkiunas, A.B. in Ed.; Kay Frances Pitt, A.B.; Carl Steiner, A.B. 
Ston;. 1" А.М.; Inge Brigitte Wekerle, A.B. 
Cottish Rite Fellowships: J À | 
how Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Arizona: Frederick L. Montgomery, 


California Scottish Rite Fellows of the Consistories of errs Jack M. Horner, А.В.; 
2165 R. McKenzie IIT, A.B.; Richard B. Webb, A.B. 
Colorado Scottish Rite Fass of the Consistories of Colorado: Donald L. McMillen, A.B. 
lone Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Hawaii: John P. Richardson, A.B. 
ku Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of lowa: Stephen Т. Adams, А.В. 
ау Cottish Rite Fellow of the Consistory of Wichita: Angie L. Magnusson, A.B 
Мапа Cottish Rite Fellow of the Consistory of New Orleans: Carl H. Degel, A.B. 
sssippi Scottish Rite Fellows of the Consistories of Mississippi: Jack H. Ewing, Jr., 
к William C. Goolsby, A.B. he А6 
Moy Tt Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Missouri: Mary C. Hunt, A.B. - 
Мапа ‹ Cottish Rite Fellows of the Consistories of Montana: James Byron Christian, 
Nor (Robert N. Sankovich, A.B. 


G olina Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of North Carolina: Joseph W. 
Oklap ley, A.B, 


AB ma Scottish Rite Fellows of the Consistories of Oklahoma: Randall J. Jones, Jr., 
Oregon john * Marlin, A.B.; Conrad F. Morrow, A.B. - E da 
South cottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Oregon: Fred Ellis McLaughlin, S. 

dal] AB fa Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of South Dakota: James C. Ran- 
Texa, 8. 


` Scottish Rite Fellows of the Consistories of Texas: James Gaylord Armstrong, 
Virginia а W. Hilburn, A.B. “a E " 
p Rober Mm Rite Fellows of the Consistories of Virginia: John N. Ellison, M.S.: 


gton Соў, John R. Vandermark, B.S. 


est Vir EM К. Yearout, A.B, 


Paleon € Scottish Ri, p 
Ott Р, tish Rite Fellow of the € 
California dation Scholarships: 
Каш, Polcon, 4! Scholar: William С. Cline, A.B. 


vonsistories of Wyoming: Dennis L. Jones 


tana y Cholar: Janet Morrissey Senz, A.B. 
Olcott Scholar: Vassiliki Koula Economos, A.B. 
Por y ta р 
"anta in the of Fellows who serve as Assistants in Research and Instruction and for 


0ol of Medicine, see pages 404-8. 


Soy 
0 
4  ^RSHIps 
“eta 0 
Body Scholl Scholarship: Jane Ellen Canterbury i 
ч, Edward i Robert A. Aleshire, Richard C. Allen, William B. Benton, Diana J. 
M nehm, Jr., Katherine A. Haun, Steven Z. Kahn, Hiram Knott, 
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Ronald E. Pump, Stanley R. Remsburg, Thomas R. Robinson, 


M. Schwab, Daniel E. Spector, Jeffrey B. Springer, Ann W. Thompson 
American Legion Auxiliary Scholarship: Patricia Marie Maliar 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education > holarshi ps : 

ander Leeds 
American Society 0] Women Accountants 5‹ holarship: Rita Rigas 
Byron Andrews S holarship: Jill Linda Warren 
Anonymous Scholarship: Sherrill J. Slichter. 
Association of Federal Communications Consulting 


rukov 
Avalon Foundation S holarship Fund: Anthony Anderson, Harold Anderson, ў 
Brady, Robert W. Bright, Joel Brown, David Burdge, Robert E. Byler, Edwar id 
Dwight Carlson, Richard Carvalho, Peter D. Clarisse dS 
Dermody Ш, Donald F. Farrell, Мон 


Robert T. Lev ine, 


Barbara Baker, Alex: 


Engineers Scholarship: 


k, Raymond Herzinger, 


John R Hushaw, Andrew Koo, Joel L. ‹ ' 
Merrill, David К. Millward, Aus Моо 
ssell Rice, James 1 1 Te 

і Takaki, Charles - э 
DeVere Gareth Woot” 


lie M. Hovey, Stanley Huffman, 
ence Lobl, Jerome - 
Robert Peabody, Lawrence 
Shively, Robert Steinbrenner, 
Arthur Ugel, Egil Veverbrants, / 
Robert Zappia, Jack Zimmermann 
Anna Bartsch Hospital Intern > holarship: Gloria Godby Brennan, A.B., M.D. 
Anna Bartsch Medical Student Scholarship Barbara M. Kadell 
Everett Lamont Bradley 5‹ holarship: Seymour Gendelman $ ‚Р 5 
Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships: Conrad S. Bell, Shanti ^, pert 
Chen, Alesandro Chierici, John Carlisle Christie, Ely Fishlowlt © Alm 
James Garner, Jra Charles 5. Herbert Ш, Martin R. Hum, Douglas L. je x Ajit 
Kilshimer, Joong S. Lee, Douglas MacDonald, Frank N. Neme oh p. 


Moy, John ! 
Singh Ratra, Dillon F. Schofield, Richard T. Shearer, 


ravarty, Philip 


Louis Paul Wagman 


Wills 
Brooklyn Alumni Club Scholarship Fund Gerald S. Lazarus „а 9007 
Emma К. Carr S holarships: Frederick M. Acker, Samuel Robert Blate, Kev дояе” 
Bouche, Donald L Eddins, Eric Mi hael Fine, Martin J. Gersten, Stanley 
Leslie Hubbard, Hisakazu Ikijiri, Richard Eugene Morlan, Alan Wise 
Henry Harding Carter 5‹ holarship: John N. Nemechek 
Maria M. Carter 5 holarship: Baruch Abraham Fellner 


Joseph Collins Foundation Si holarship John E. Hutton, Jr mann Bat 
Colortone Graphic Arts and Publications Scholarship: Toby Caroline Haup rstei™ ү 
Columbian W omen 5 holarships: Doris J. Armijo, Shirley Berezesky, Sandra Teta Hank 

Sharon L. Glenn, Norma Goldstein, mant рил“ 


bara Englander, Leah Figelman, 

Nancy Little, Mary Jane McClellan, Jeanette Murphy, Angelika Nav 
Poindexter, Sharon A Ringel, Sherrill Slichter, Jill Warren 

Mary Covington Memorial Scholarship James A. Williams 

Crown Photo Scholarship Richard Lewis Stein 

Daughters of the American Revolution 5« holarship: Caro 


Isaac Davis Scholarship: Judith Ellen Kliston 
Debate Scholarship l'homas E. Harris 

ta €; 4 

Alvin Capp ok kale! 


Shively 


] Steele 


Charles Worthington Dorsey Memorial Si holarshi p: F 
Estella Constance Drane Scholarship Mary Elizabeth Musselman Ash ї 
ы i а И 10, 
School of Engineering and Applied Science 5« holarships: Carlos 4 " lot pomas Albert 
LeBeau, Charles Glenn Moody ? 


kar, Billy R. Lanier, Francis 5 
vert, John William Starke 
Henry Parsons Erwin Scholarship: Douglas L. Jones 
Robert Farnham Scholarship: Susan Banes Harris "d 
Esther Brigham Fisher 5« holarship: Susan Banes Harris ‘andra Morriso™ 
Foreign Service 5 holarships: Stewart Bentley, Ruth Cone, Ѕапага ^ 
O'Brien 
r : : М anos” 
John Gordon Day, Sherri Nell I 


General Motors College Scholarships: 
Mc Intosh ip: Maryla? 
Georgetown Business and Professional Woman's Club Scholars dale Dons! 


Grants-in-Aid Scholarships: Joseph J. Adamitis, Arthur 


Robert W, Armstrong, Philip Aruscavage, Robert Barnes, Clifford Botyos, Thomas M. 
ranch, Peter M. 


Brindisi, William Brzezenski, Thomas A. Cerul, Michael A. Checkan, 
onald A. Cindrich, Ronald M. Clancey, Mark S. Clark, Charles W Collett, Raymond 
3 Cushman, Irvin W. Dieterle, John Donello, Jr., Frederick D'Orazio, Richard R 
Tunmond, Richard L., Duenkel, Henry Duques, Donald Dworkin, Gary A. Fanucci, 
Edward A. Farrell, George A. Ferguson, Paul Flowers, Anthony Fredicine, Terry Free, 
G Gera, Joseph W. Glass, Thomas T Graham, Alan Green, James Greer, Louis M. 
E Arthur H. Gubitosa, Leonard B. Gunsior, Richard Ham, Robert L. Haney, Har. 
Toh arrison, Harry H. Haught, Neil G. Hausig, Joseph Heilman, Horace M. Henson. 
im W. lill, Timothy Hill, Merwin W. Holland, Gary F. Holloman, Michael J. Hol. 
K а, Richard J. Hornfeck, James M. Johnson, Peter B. Krause, Joseph S Kun, Albert 
Wiecinski, Stephen A. Lapko, Donald S. Lauer, Kenneth E. Legins, Stephen Lewis, Kurt 
Ca Strom, Robert J. Lukomski, Harvey Mallis, Douglas McNeill, Robert Miltenberg, 

тре Montalvan, William Mover, Joseph W. Mullan, John Mullen, Paul J. Munley, 
Robert Murphy, John Nalls, David D. O'Neal, John А. Papanicolas, William Pashe, 
. Passeri, Frank B. Pazzaglia, Donald C. Perriello, John P. Pilconis, John Plaxa, 
Jr Sei, Pollock, Emil Rapp, Charles B. Reed, Gerald E. Ricucci, Anthony Romasco 
hiara Rose, Stephen Rubin, Jerry Rudy, Edward J. Ruppert, Rudolf Russart, Wayne 
bel, Gary G. Scollick, David Shearman, Mark Sherry, Daniel Singer, David Smith. 
Ullr; Smith, David P, Sparks, Robert Stifler, Morris Sutter, Elliott C Swift, Ronald 
carei atk L. Welker, Stephen Welpott, Robert S. W hite, Frederick Yakin, Domini 

Mi " Rudolph Zeiger, John Zier, Robert Zier 

Green 


Men ial Sch ‘und: S > ris 
n torta | olarship Fund: : Banes Harri 
Bly SPicker 7 и Scholarship n usan 1 
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а Lew, Ham pel Scholarship: Elinor Wilson Magnuson 
elton $ arvey Scholarship: Marilyn June Evans 
Hig}, CM pte olarship: Sharon Lee Glenn 
A Brezil. Scholarships: Sandra J. Bergman, Janet F Borkey, Sidney F. Bosen. Carol 
Thomas | ^rolyn J. Brock, Joan H. Broome, Stephen C. Brown, Cheryl D Buffet, 


Claussen j. Cabarga, Gisela A. Caldwell, Donna G. Clarke. Helen C. Clark, Martin P. 
Charlotte dane Е. Coleman, Mary L. Cross, Richard Cunningham, Robert N. DeAngelis, 
Eisenberg. ў Diltz, Leland G. Dribin, Virginia W Dyer, Matthias A. Ebner, Norman A. 


L. Eva 18, Ma J. Feldman, Rita J. Ferrs ra, Janice L. Fogle, Rita 
Ej, man, Katherine r Arvin man uta rara I 


Gold ne Fritzinger, Earl L. Gaddie, Ellen R Garfield, Allan B. Goldberg, 
r Ha cman, Chery] A. Grossman, Jane E. Halperin, Leonard R. Hanitchak. Mau 
X. Howell 1> Michael М. Hart, H. Н. Heclo, Robert С Heinze, Linda M. Hill, Mary 
lorie p p’ Lynda L, 


. Kill; Hussman, Paul A. Insel, Judith Jacobs, Patricia M. Jones, Mar 
осе Г, ian, Jay J A. Laane, Robert L. Levine, Frances L. Lee, 
К 1 1 » Olivia A. Lucas, Verne J. McCullen, Mary E Maddox, 
y, Miller, M acison, Harold E, Marshall, Alice M. Martinson, Barbara J. Miller, Clark 


ily . No E Musselman, Janice F Niblett, Jesse D Nolph, David \ Noonan, 
pj tin =] Linda C. Nusbaum, Ina M. Orwicz, Anne L. Pallas, William G. Parke. 
Macte, Ruth "Ша, Constance E. Philips, Robert Millman, Beth A. Pierce, Joseph B 


$ $S * Rendely, John W Robinson, Nancy G Rosenberg, John J. Rowsey 
Shulman, A aders, Joan M. Saunders, Bonnie L. Selinsky, Arlene T Shapiro, Joel I 
Mary tthur J 


Th . Sober, Maxine E. Solomon, Elaine P Tannebaum, Mary C. Thom. 
Hoy, mas P. Whine obn W, Tucker, Paula Turney, Carol A Vaden, Evangeline S. Wells, 
ard Henr, taker, Sharon L, Wolfe, M. E. Wrenn, Faye J. Yee 


“tome тү, У Howlett Scholarships - ook, Michael 

^ iam 1 rshtps: Shirley Berezesky, John Brain, Linnis Cook, Michae 

ТҮ; rti end, Richard E. Leslie, Virginia Menzer, Robert D Nye, Paul Odin, Rita 
18 Smi Я 


np oman’ s aac Sorrentino, Freda Sussman, Alan Wise 


ар Ј > 12 т ashington, D. С. Sc holarship: Janet E. Fishe 
Каю Alpha Ti ison Scholarship Fund: Martin Horowitz, Robert R. Wolf 
ар Kappa G м cholarship: Bernard Patrick C 
Y s Psi ат ü € ox 


DA ‘ves Seholarship: оар: Sandra Loube 


ol Se rd, Elizabeth B. Young 
io оњу ips: Joseph Brand, Robert Comeau, Stuart Fis hbein, Refael Guz 


Rai, ld kam. John Holcombe, Charles Hopkins, John Jenkins, Jonathan John 


ted ‹ t R Krumme, Linda Lee, Henry Levine, David Lilly, William 
"ederi, Котор F ios Douglas Rigler, John Seanor, John Stokes, Kirby Turnage, 
Oratories ~ ard V 


l'ipond 
Cholarships Andrew Koo, Richard R. Rice 
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Henry C. Lewis 5 holarships: Louis Pohoryles, Robert H. Quenon, Lee E. Walker, Row 

ald D. West А 

Eugene and Agnes Е. Meyer Scholarships: Ruth Day Burtnick, Jessica Sybil Byczynskh 
Dorothy Sandra Cain, Barbara Joy Englander, Leah Figelman, Jean Marie Gladding 
Margaret J. Jess, Virginia Lorenze Menzer, John Kent Minichiello, Jeanette Murph}: 
Arlene Rita O'Connor, Sharon Ann Ringel, Abigail Ann Salyers, Jill Linda Хатте? 
Jacques Cedric Young 

Thomas F. Milbank Si holarship: Elinor Wilson Magnuson 

4. Morehouse Scholarship: Donald Leroy Gokee 

National Institutes of Health Scholarships: Grant P. Bagley, Harry Beaver, 1 
Blau, Robert W. Bright, Francis Burton, Robert E. Byler, Edward B. Byrd, Paul Co ald 
Leslie Dornfeld, Kent Hardy, Jack Harvey, John L. Holmes, Martin Horowitz Rot 
O. Hurston, Cecil Jonas, Sheldon Kaplan, Jerry M. Lyle, Jerome 5. Mayersak, Ro 
L. Moesinger, Ruthann Pick, Eugene Trout, Arthur Ugel `. Mary M. 

Newspaper Scholarships: Robert Alden, Thomas F. Dimond, Paul R. Lewis, * и; 
Olshine, Joseph М. Porter, James К; Threatle 

Paul Pearson Scholarship: Anthony J. De Luca 

Charles Pfizer Medical 5 holarship: Walter 5. Yourchek, Jr. 

Phi Delta Delta Scholarship: Linda K. Lee 

Phi Delta Gamma 5 holarship: Nora Albertina Eisenbach 

Levin M. Powell Scholarship: David Cornelius Mel aughlin , le 

Prince Georges-Montgomery County Pharmaceutical Association Scholarship? Cheste! 
Roy W ilson 

Mabel Wilson Richards S« holarship: Ulla Masin Fortune 

Lula M. Shepard Si holarships: John Lawrence Diesm, Margaret 


Anthony p. 


«4» MC 
J. Jess, David CW ' 


Gunegle 
David Spencer > holarship: Virginia Lee Peters 
David Perry Steinman Memorial Scholarship F und: Anthony J. Mathios 
Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship: Abigail Ann Salyers 
Tau Kappa Epsilon Scholarship: David Guy McGunegle 


Tobacco Institutes Resear h Committee 5« holarship: Robert E. Byler ! : holarshi?” 
ssociation >C 


Travelers Auxiliary of the District of Columbia Pharmaceutical A " 
ete 


Sister Regina Marie 

University Hospital S holarships in Medic il Technology: Karin Connell, Pamela 
Janice Wald 

William Walker Scholarship: Donald LeRoy Gokee 

Barbara G. Wendt Scholarship: Phyllis Park 

John Withington 5« holarship: Sharon Lee Glenn 

Women's Auxiliary of the District of Columbia Pharma eutical 


sch шг? i 


Association » 
Dorothy S. Cain 


Ellen Woodhull Se holarship: Kevin Bouche 
Zonta Club of Washington, D. C., Scholarship Carol Ann Nyquist 


PRIZES 


Arlene T 


o» s > . fr, 
{lpha Chi Sigma Freshman Awards in Chemistry: Brian Charles Holobe 


Shapiro, Maxine Elaine Solomon 

Alpha Chi Sigma Senior Award in Chemistry: Sidney Frederick Bosen n 

Alpha Delta Pi Au ard in Scholarship and Leadership: Jill Linda Warr 

Alpha Kappa Psi Award in Commerce: Michael Thomas Madison 

Alpha Zeta Omega Au ard in Pharmacy: Richard Louis Stein 

{merican Institute of Chemists {ward in Chemistry: Sidney 

American Pharmaceutical Association Award in Pharmacy: Norman 

Norman B. Ames Memorial Award in Engineering: Douglas Linwoor 

Byrne Thurtell Burns Au ard in Organic Chemistry: Sidney Frederic 

Martin L. Cannon Memorial Au ard in Pharmacy: Carol Ann Frame 

Wilbur J. Carr Award to that man in the graduating class who h 
ing ability in his study of international affairs and who has 
in marked degree the qualities which produce the good citize 
servant: John Gordon Day 


EE Recipients of Awards 
Chemical Rubber Company Award in Physics: Arthur Joel Sober 
' Umega Award in Social Sciences: Sharon Ann Ringel 
mbian Women Award to the graduating senior woman who in her undergraduate life 
lo Hor nearly fulfilled the objectives of Columbian Women: Sharon Lee Glenn 
бершщ C7, Cou les Awards in Government: Judith Ellen Kliston, Stanley Ray Remsbere 
vlinton Croissant Award for an essay on drama or the theater: Marya Anne 
a Cutter Award in English: Frances Ryan Burdette xd ; | 
A] avis Awards in Public Speaking: Virginia Ruth Noble Berkenbilt, Robert Arthur 
Dos aire, Girard Hayden Rodgers, Jr. А 
атта Award for S« holarship, extracurricular activities, and service to the Univer | 


sity: Ha 
E Patricia Margaret Jones | 
Ei а Zeta Award in Biology: Stephen Henry Van Devanter 


School налі т Greek: Archibald Mulford Woodruff Ш s 
ates ea ene and Applied Science Distinguished Scholar to the senior who grad | 
1 the highest scholastic standing: Lee Kaminetzky 
Tec erick Essary Award to that student who has given promise of sound citizenship | 
иы, КУ їп “forthright reporting”: Beth Ann Pierce | 
Strat pmo Ш Memorial Award to that man in the gradu Ming class who has demon 
= "is signal ability in the social and political sciences and who has given promise of 
Келе Pretation of that ability in good citizenship among his fellows: Stanley Ray 


ro. Ei itch Memorial Award in Chemistry: Sidney Frederic k Bosen | | 
"d reed Award to that member of the graduating class in the School of Medicine 
as demonstrated 


C Koldinger 
erage over Award to that student in the Law School who has attained the highest 

Alice Do, севе in the third-year, full-time course: Harold Fred Kennedy 

Edward С - Goddard Award in American Literature: Patrick William Doyle { 

J rington Goddard Award in French: Hannah Jane Tague 


| 
| 
Morgan uglas Goddard Award in Pharmacy: Anthony Joseph De Luca | 


exceptional proficiency in the field of Preventive Medicine: Ralpl 


Hamilton Parison Goddard Au ard in Con merce: Mic hael Thomas Madison 
lec Ногой 4 Award in Engineering: Harvey Joseph Flatt 
с, Чопа] profici ward to the senior in the School of Medicine who has demonstrated excep 
diner, ctency in the field of Surgery: Thomas Folk Minas 
J pa Kap, Абага Memorial Award in United States History: Martin Irwin Freed 
ohn Bell pa Gamma Award in Biology: Jack Paul Pinion 

arner Award to that member of the graduating class of the Law School with 


Shese ў 
Huron ў уза standing: Don Walter Martens 


| 
ward in Obstetrics and Gynecology: Howard Lund Judd | 
in Mahler ward for excellence in the lau of real property: Robert Graham Knechtel 


Stang; ard to the ) : з ! "OT Р 
‚ил о the woman student in the Sophomore Class having a scholastic 
а s Rol B or h ن‎ Р 

359. ) 

Micron pi Wiser A 


sy dronau work in student activities: Stanley Ray Remsberg 
x Aw . ? =ч 
hij rhe hig ward to that member of the graduating class of the School of Medicine 


her Education: Frank Benjamin Pazzaglia 
beginning male student attaining the highest scholastic aver 
of work: Brian Charles Holober 
nember of the Senior Class who, throughout her course ha 
теу udent activities: Linda Carol Nusbaum ; 
ards in ch ii Teacher Education: Judith Wallington | 
Ka ard in Math ofogy: Jesse D. Nolph, Charles Wesley Swisher 
James M Ppa Award i ut John Kent Minichiello 

“CBride Bees *hemistry: Kenneth Allan Chayt 

ett, Jr., Award in Physics: Morton Frank Taragin 


SUMMARY OF REGISTRA TION 


1962-63 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF 


Lower Division 
Upper Division 
Graduate Division ...... Р 


Total....... 


THE € 


Doctor of Philosophy... 


Unclassified 


Total............——- 


206 64 


Fall Semester 


Women 
1,104 
449 
208 


Men 
1,016 
430 
323 


,169 


Total 
2,179 
871 
558 


Men 
1,075 


1,761 3,608 


:sRADUATE COUNCIL 


203 63 266 
3 1 t 


270 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Spring Semester 


Women 
993 
461 
221 

n 


1,675 


Total 
2,009 


5# 


a 


891 
344 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Doctor of Medicine 21 378 


THE LAW SCHCX JL 


845 


Bac helor of Laws and Juris Doctor 811 34 
10 


Unclassified a e 10 
Total.. 821 34 855 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC L/ 


Graduate pac v 1 38 
Unclassified ....... 3 32 


'Total............. 555-5 10 


~] ENCE 
ENGINEERING AND APPLIED sCIE 
10 566 
4 603 
84 


THE SCHOOL OF 
Undergraduate .......———— 
Graduate tnn 
Unclassified ...........———— ]];- 


Total... 


THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


Undergraduate 
1 nc lassified Rd 


Total... 


Summary of Registration 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Fall Semester Spring Semester | 

Und Men Women Total Men Women Total | 
a 60 174 234 56 182 238 
Unel Mate ........... 271 236 507 261 250 511 

classified 19 53 72 24 27 51 | 

ae 350 463 813 341 459 800 | 


T Y 
HE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS, AND INTERNATIONAL 


AFFAIRS | 
207 11 278 219 77 296 | 
609 58 667 646 59 705 

39 4 43 23 1 24 
855 133 988 888 137 1,025 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES CAMPUS DIVISION 
б тайшце NES Ls 


late 69 15 84 69 16 85 | | 
"еды 38 2 40 38 1 39 | | 
——— CO (€ 13 10 23 12 8 20 | 
Tot met е т æ 
O s 120 37 147 119 25 144 | 
бы THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
"езу s, 
BEEN 1,178 690 1,868 1,062 641 1.703 
| | 
| ^" 
1834 4,242 2354 1,746 4100 | | 
626 3,902 3,253 663 3.916 
760 2,136 1,235 679 1.914 
3220 10,280 6,842 3,088 9.930 


AMER SESSIONS 1962 


2,454 1,424 3,878 


EGE y 
OF GENERAL STUDIES OFF CAMPUS DIVISION* 


айны, . > l 
Candidates” ———— 1,394 89 1,483 1,329 81 1,410 
^ EE -_ . 2966 101 3977 2479 743 322 l 
“аце, 4,360 ' 5.46 80 824 | | 
e Sein, 1 1 1,100 5,460 3,808 824 4,632 
2 —credit students 1,741; noncredit students 111. ' 
DN 
d Ceci redit stud, 
dit students 20; T V. v noncredit students 200; T.V. 126. Spring 1962—credit students 
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TEACHING STAFF 
Professors Emerita gm 
Professors КИИРИИ" 
Research Professors s.e... 

Adjunct Professors s.e... ЭШЛЕ АЗИН н Чч. „ 
ере: РЕ == SC ge a RE 
Visiting Professor s... 
Visiting Research Professor . 
Professorial Lecturers «n 
Clinical Professors ....... mnm 
Associate Professors _...... xe 
Associate Research Professors... 
Visiting Associate Professor........«- 
Associate Clinical Professors... nnnm 
Associate Professorial Lecturers. 
Associates in the School of Medicine. 
Assistant Professors ........- 
Assistant Research Professors... 
Visiting Assistant Professor... т 
Assistant Clinical Professors. 


Lecturers een etos nnnnnntnnnetnn 
[nStrUClOTS cessive 

Clinical InstructOTS 4... mmm 

Associates | nonmedical) сонное 

Fellows in the School of Medicine... mmm 

Fellows (nonmedical) „еннен : 

University Teaching ТЕТ ИИИ Ун cnn 


Assistants. euren rrr rnnt 


DEGREES CONFERRED 1962 63 


Advanced Professional Certificate (Education)... mnt 
of General ©їифїев).. еее” ; 


Associate in Arts (College 

Associate in Arts (¢ columbian College of Arts and Sciences). 
Bachelor of Arts (College of General Studies) n 
Bachelor of Arts ( Columbian College of Arts and Sciences). 


Bachelor of Arts in Education... 


Bachelor of Laws... — 

Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering... 

Bachelor of Science.—————777757777 5.1 Studie 

Bachelor of Science in Cartography (College of ( 

Bachelor of Science in Engineering... nnnm 

Bachelor of Science in Home Economics...) 

Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology... 

Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy... = see. 

Bachelor of Science in Physical Education... 

Doctor of. Учоон t m E n 


Doctor of Juridical Science... 7 


SB a REB Coo a E S 


2h 


SS 025 со ч» MA ot кол үсү ү 


= 2 


-5 


) 


Summary of Registration 


itis D 
"€ of Arts (College of 

er of Arts in Education 
Мает of Arts in Ir 


ln tof B 
M ternational Affairs) 


Maste: 


in Engineering 


BENE C ER E ENA 


GEOG 
е) 6% 


General Studies) .... — 
d of Arts (Columbian College of Arts and Sciences) 


UNITED STATES, TERRITORIES, AND POSSESSIONS 


Fall 


Fall 


Spring 


Spring 


1 
8 


Fall 
Га A EEE a 19 
ا‎ : Ч 
New Hampshire i 16 
New Jersey .......... ww 291 
New Mexico .... - 23 
NM TEN 27 RRR . 60 
North Carolina ..................... 62 
North Dakota .. 
Ulle ous. 


Oklahoma 
UNI قدلا هھ چ‎ 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina .......... 
South Dakota ............ 
Tennessee 
Texas 0000000000000000 

Dub учю 

Vermont ............. 
Virginia ............. 
Washington .... 

West Virginia .......... 
i eee 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Wyoming 
Panama Canal Zone ........ ~ 2 
Puerto Rico ccccesseecssesocseooso 12 
Virgin Islands .............. 1 
Fall 
ne OE Seer 1 
Belgium ................ 2 
Bolivia ... 8 


APHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS REGISTERED 


Spring 


1 
4 


Fall 
Brazil .......— n 8 
British Guiana .......—.— 3 
British West Indies 2 
Burma шше неее] t 
Cambodia 1 
Canada ... 8 
Chile 3 
China ........- 23 
Colombia .... 10 
Costa Rica } 
Cuba „s.s... 8 
Denmark .... 3 
Dominican Republic ........- 3 
Dutch Guiana зшен; l 
Ecuador 5 
Egypt. «enn t 
El Salvado 
England piede gae 8 
Finland „нонни 1 2 
Formosa as are 2 
France — 5 
Germany 14 
Ghana t 
Greece 14 
Guatemala 2 
Haiti ..- 2 
t 


Honduras 


Hong Коп... j 
Hungary нннеее 2 
India 3l 
Indone sla adeqcevecececes осе 6 
[Îran — erronee 15 
Iraq .-———— 11 
Ireland енене 1 
Israel ....... nnn 5 
Italy ....... еннен 1 
Jamaica ....-— n 1 


Japan ...... nnn 11 
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Spring 


8 


— Um Ф 


_ ho 
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Fall 
Jordan . 5 
Kenya 1 
Korea ...... 31 
Lebanon 2 
Liberia 7 
Libya ...... 1 
Malaya 2 
Mali <... 1 
Мехїсо 3 
Могоссо 1 
Nepal „н 1 
Netherlands 3 
Nicaragua z 
Nigeria 3 
Norway mmm 1 
Pakistan „оен 1 
Palestine... nmn 1 
Palau Islands .... 1 
Panama .........• : 
Реги RR 4 
Philippine Islands 14 
Poland ........ ~ 
Saudi Arabia .... 1 
Scotland 1 
Singapore ........ 1 
South Africa 
Spain . 


Sweden 


Switz rland m— 


Syria Oo een 

l'hailand | 
Turkey |. 

United Arab Republic 


Uruguay 
Venezuela m 
Viet Nam .... 
Yugoslavia 
Stateless 


س 
سم چ سرن со‏ دیا оо Б utu‏ 


pou ч 


t2 


i о о т аса са \ wu = 
"————— ———— T 
o4 ъз en чл чә 


ALUMNI AND ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


. & "3 te 
r E ates who wish to associa 
The object; i ation are to unite the graduates whe i = | 
th heaves of this Association " li ind scientific purposes, and to р 7 | 
«те ves fo 'haritable, educationa , literary, f | 
r charitable, | - 
е the Reneral welfare of the University. iculated in any school of the University 
igi » matriculate i 1 
‘gible members are those who have matri: и > who is or has been 
Who have left the University in good standing, or any үр ^ rines 
К J М inia ative sta 0 je | 
ember of the teaching, research, or admini bers are those eligible members 
he Board of Trustees of the University. Active members a Washinston University 
ae current contributors to or life members of The гоа hool of the University, 
. : ' acl n 
nera] | lumni Association, the Alumni Association of any 
* contributors to the Annual Support Program. 


| ington 6, D. C. 
© Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street NW., Washington 6 
A alumni 


are urged to kee } І Office fo ed o res 0 ldress or 
Inm 1 1 1 f chang f addr 
A] 1 1 т 
E 1 К the 
Pation 


and to su } А f i | 
|! [| ү ‹ ei етом al imni 
pp Y1 iati у 1 rega ] h ir 


1963-64 


б 
OVERNING BOARD 


Piden, y Frank Doubledav. A.M. 1955: 404 N. Kenmore Per а 
м Nw Crt. Thaddeus A. Lindner, A.B. in Govt. 1951; 2140 Penns 
cus o D. AM. 1949, Ph.D. 1954; 2124 Eye Street NW., Washing- 
Ў 2 
M D. Barta, A.B. 1958; 7420 Blackford Street, Springfield, Va. 
John : ET cow es Development, Jefferson Medical College 


lash: ^ ler, Philadel hia, Pa. - 6 V., Washing- | 
Washington I. inh i n 1923, A.B. 1926; 1712 G Street NW., Washin; 

Cr ‘on, D, C. аң 
эм Councit ` IW., Washington, D. C. 
Helen M. Dyer, MS, 1929, Ph.D. 1935; 3024 Tilden Street NW., W: 


Shoo) S Stone, A.M. 1949, Ph.D, 1954: 2124 Eye Street NW „ Washington, D. C. 
Fred of Medici ne; ч | 

dà 11; 800 4th Street SW., W ashington, D. ( P j 
kom per, Jr., М.р, 1938; 1835 Eye Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


› І 
1937, LL.B.. LL.M. 1949; 1437 N. Courthouse Road, | 
ç ul ton, . і 
ы ors А.В, 1942, LL.B, 1040. | | 
"Orge M Meering and , ied Sci e ae D.C 
Pan} Kı : ackson, B.M.E. 1932: 4700 Connecticut Avenue NW., W ashington, 4 
"io, B.C E, 1955; 360] Van Ness Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


(479) 
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ia Avenue NW. Wash 
р.С 


School of Pharmacy: 
F. Royce Franzoni, Jr., BS. in Phar. 1936; 627 Pennsylvan 
ington, D. C. 
William E. Pannill, B.S. in Phar. 
School of Education: 
J. Dallas Shirley, 
Arlington, Va. 
Abbie O. Smith, B.S. in P.E. 1953, 
Woods, Bethesda, Md. 
School of Government, Busine 
Thaddeus A. Lindner, A.B. in Govt. 
ington, D. C. 
Donald W. Cole, M.B.A. 1957; 9928 Parkford Drive, Dallas, Texas 
College of General Studies: 
Reginald D. Barta, A.B. 1958; 7420 Blac 
J. Frank Doubleday, A.M. 1955; 404 N. Kenmore Street, 
Faculty: 
George M. Koehl, A.M. 1933; 515 Mansfield Roa« 
Frederick R. Houser, A.B. 1948, A.M. in Govt. 1950; 


ington, D. C. 


1950; 2104 Marilyn Drive SE., W ashington, 


BS. in PE. 1936, AM. in Ed. 1945; 4409 N. Pershing E 


A.M. in Ed. 1958; 9713 Rutley Road, Statt? 


ss. and International Affairs: $ 


pn 1 
1951; 2140 Pennsylvania Avenue NW. Wa 


kford Street, Arlington, Va. 
Arlington, Va. 


1, Silver Spring, Md. . m 
2141 Eye Street NWAI 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY MEDICAL 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION T 

, е2, 
al Alumni Association incorpo Un 
known as The: George W ashing! sg tio” 
'eneral Alumni ^^ 


The George Washington 1 niversity Medic 
1959, continues the organization previously 
versity Medical Society. It has been affiliated with the ¢ 
since 1926. 

The stated purposes of the 
1 всоре, wW hose oł 


Association are as follows: “This shall be اتا‎ 
jjectives shall be to provide { Medici 


"ү ` * . б А 01 + 
The George Washington University Schoo MUT 
research, and for the pec идеп! Tw 


:hool of Medicine, 


organization international ir 


services for the alumni of 
art and science of medicine, 


LÀ — M 
———— 
= س‎ 


for furthering the 
welfare of The George W ashington University Se 
George Washington | niversity Hospital and its trainees.” ( the Sc 
Active membership in the Association consists of: all graduates M teachi 
Medicine; current members and, on application, past members 9 the ine wh?! 
of the School of Medicine who hold Doctor's « [edic Un 
raduate trainir 


had one or more years of postg 


‚ ® ЕЯ 
ae 


sity Hospital. h 
em ; : of the 
Junior membership consists of all members of the student body qiio 
Medicine during the time they are students , 
| { у & 8. s 0 

in the School 


The Medical Alumni Association maintains an office 1 


Building at 1335 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


1963-64 W 
Ww. 
1759 Berkley Terrace N $ 


President.—William P. McKelway, M.D. 1950; 
ton, D. C. 

President Elect.—George Speck, M.D. 

First Vice President.—Richard E. Palmer, 


; ling" ү 
1941; 2772 S. Randolph Street, Peg N 
A.B., M.D. 1944: 315 5. 


andria, Va. 
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$ y. , | 
“ом Vice President.—\ irginia A. Duggins, A.M. 1951, M.D. 1955; 2354 N. Quincy 
treet, Arlington, Va. 


$ > 

*retary.— Frank N. Miller, Jr., B.S. 1943, M.D. 1948; 5600 Overlea Road, Wash- 
т, ston, D. C. 

е 


thesda, Md, 
Tie Committee: 
j, derick Y. Donn, M.D. 1941; 800 4th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
n W. DuChez, M.D. 1943; 2015 R Street NW 4, Washington, D. C. 
Be 5. White, Jr., M.D. 1942; 5017 Tilden Street NW., W ashington, 18g 94 
| E Ticktin, A.B. 1950, M.D. 1954; 5872 Marbury Road, Bethesda, Md. 
Те M. Brigulio, M.D. 1936; 2025 Eye Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Ward E, Ferguson, M.D. 1936; 1712 Eye Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


TH 
E GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW ASSOCIATION 


W Schoo] 'ashington Law Association, the organization of graduates of the 
; ool, жаз founded in 1912 and has been affiliated with the General Alumni 
ation since 1926. 


touch o dards 


with one of legal education, to keep the alumni of the Law School in closer 

Publis E another and especially with members of their own classes, to gather 

hi, and to eres information as to the whereabouts and activities of these 
urther the interests of the Law School. 


Its purposes as stated in the constitution are to promote 


Preside 1962-63 
۹ M leon 
Firg Vice Jo l Barlow, LL.B. 1935; Union Trust Building, Washington D. C. 

Uth Stre resident — Samuel J. L'Hommedieu, Jr., LL.B. 1951, LL.M. 1952; 808 
Secong Vie A Washington, D. С. 
enue Ny. a dent—Walter F. Sheble, LL.B. 1952, LL.M. 1953; 1025 Connecticut 
hid No Washington, D. C. 


e " 
s D C. lesident.—Glen A. W ilkinson, J.D. 1938; 1616 H Street NW., Washing- 


т, 0, р. с псе Т, Kipps, Jr., J.D. 1953: 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 


sure, м 
- —A] > н 
Ба Church, pader L, Stevas, A.B. 1949, LL.B. 1951; 5603 Maryland Avenue; 
Cutive Committee: 
J$car Ber, 
mc г Be try, LL.B. 1932. A.B. 1933,; 1100 H Street NW., Washington, 
Ine C. B 
Toon W. Dais Ц.В. 1925; Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
y Pletcher J Y» LL.B. 1933; 700 10th Street NW 4, Washington, D. C. 
abe r, J.D, 1939; 4815 Maury Lane, Alexandria, Va. 


Ph x Frere - 
Sn pA “gy LL.B. 1950; 1108 16th Street NW., Washington, D. С. 


р. 1959. Tn; т i ч 
Ouston, LL. 2999; Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
E B. 1936 (National University); 1710 H Street NW 4 Washington, 
Thomas $ Hughes, LL.B 
elon, Den А.В 


. 


° 1994; 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
- 1933, LL.B. 1935; 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 


asurer — Jerome Н. Epstein, A.M. 1948, M.D. 1953; 8528 W. Howell Road, Be- 


کے 
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George E. Monk, A.B. 1928, LL.B. 1930, LL.M. 1934; Colorado Building, Wash 


ington, D. C. C 
Bernard I. Nordlinger, A.B. 1929, LL.B. 1933; Southern Building, W ashinglon р.“ 


Kenneth W. Parkinson, 4 В. 1950, LL.B. 1952; Tower Building, Washington: = 2 
W. Theodore Pierson, LL.B. 1938; Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

John R. Stafford, LL.B. 1962: 847 S. Greenbrier, Arlington, Va. isi 
Philbrick McCoy, ex officio, LL.B. 1922, LL.M. 1923; The Superior Court, Los? 


geles, ( alif. 


THE LIBRARY SCIENCE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
)32 by graduate а 


organized in 1‹ А 
eral Alumni A~ ity 


Alumni Association was 
filiate of the Ger 


The Library Science 


the Division of Library Science and became an af f 
ation in 1935. It was established to foster a closer relationship between the к "i 
and graduates and to further the interests of the Division of Library Science 
the University as a whole. 
1962-63 | 
` Hospi" 
President.—Betty Hill Reavis, A.B. 1933; Medical Library, St. Elizabeths Hos? 
Washington, D. C. ШР. 
ye 2 n ; » m á Uu, sl ing 
Vice President—Mary Louise Beitzell; 1415 Tuckerman Street NW. Wee 
р. C. рай 
Secretary —Margaret Brown Wilson, A.B. 1933: 6620 Marlboro Pike, 
Heights 28, Md SE. 
ghls 20, . A enue ” 
Treasurer.—Helene Marie Gingras, A.B. 1932: 316 North Carolina Aven 
Washington, D. C. 
THE ENGINEER ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY " 
lis 
. n afi 
The Engineer Alumni Association was organized in 1936 and ме wit P 
with the General Alumni Association since that time. Its objects 9^ ce їй de 
еп 


School of Engineering and Applie« c i nive 
| welfare of the School and о! е ihe puit 
organizations recognizec 7 

in general. 


graduates and Faculty of the 
fellowship, to promote the genera 
large, to foster activities of the engineering 


sity, and to advance the profession of engineering 


1963-64 . М 
ce | дері” Г ех 
President.—Thomas Creswell, B.S. in Eng. 1956; 2701 Philbun Drive Avenue » 
Vice President.—William Duff, B.E.E. 1959; 107 W. Masonic v 
y 


andria, Va. 


Secretary.—Derrill C. Rohlís, B.E.E. 1955, M.S. in Eng. 


Arlingto™ V^ 


SE., Washington, D.C. 
Treasurer.—John V. Howie, B.E.E. 1961; 333 S. Glebe Rood, 4 
E ) аи: 60 
1930, B.S. in М.Е. 47 


1930-39.—W illiam Ellenberger, B.S. in E.E. 


aby Street, Washington, D. C. 
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1940.49... Warren C. Crump, B.C.E. 1940; 4837 16th Street NE., Washington, D. C. 
У 55.— Carl P. McCall, B.E.E. 1955; 109 S. Ingram Street, Alexandria, Va. 
1956.59... Paul Robey, Jr., B.E.E. 1956; 219 Tennessee Avenue, Alexandria, Va. 
960. Edward Cutler, B.S. in Eng. 1960; 7124 Willow Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. С. 
l—Herbert S. Wilkinson II, B.E.E. 1961; 1317 Woodside Parkway, Silver 
Spring, Md. 
—Dulaney Е. deButts III, B.C.E. 1962; 204 Claude Street, Annapolis, Md. 


- GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
RSES ASSOCIATION 


EE wi TUE P ЧҮҮ 
936, George Washington University Nurses Association was organized in 1914. In 


1 

and 18 organization was made an integral part of the General Alumni Association, 
jer uates of the School of Nursing were accorded associate membership. The 
i of the Association are to hold in unison the graduates of The George Wash- 


ы niversity Hospital School for Nurses, to care for its sick members, and to 
pw the advance of nursing in the interest of The George W ashington University 
Ospita], Р J 


1962-63 


Pie rer Flora Schroebel; 1830 17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
hee sident.—Ruby Gottwals; 2129 19th Street N., Arlington, Va. 


аць ura Sanders; 2707 Adams Mill Road NW 4 Washington, D. ( 
Alma W, Binks; 4821 16th Street NE., Washington, D. C. 


NOMEN, 
"d PHYSICAL EDUCATION ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION 
, the 

ihe броне of this organization is to foster and promote the teaching profession 
i t studeni ealth, Physical Education, and Recreation. Its functions are (1) to 
4 (2 0 to the profession who show evidence of outstanding teaching capabil- 
CT Service Eo Professional guidance to members in this field of work, (3) to ren- 

the community, (4) to render service to the University. 


Presig К 1962-63 

s itn, wem M. Shropshire, B.S. in P.E. 1958; 1240 N. Quantico Street, Ar. 
г . 

D. e? Eunice с 3 

„© mee S. Butkus, B.S. in Р.Е, 1943; 5122 3d Street NW., Washington. 


ащ, 
\ Na е 
1 ney W. Jensen, B.S. in P.E. 1944; 6209 Rockhurst Road, Bethesda. 


Reg 
10, 
NAL ALUMNI CLUBS 


atm] alam 
“ed in th + ani clubs spona X ou o "um. ЕМ дег 
м, Ma ® followin, ponsored by the General Alumni Association are main- 
Е Detro; E places: Los Angeles, Calif.; Miami, Fla.; Chicago, Ill.: Bos- 
it, Mich | 


Brooklyn, N. Y.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
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Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dallas, Texas; Seattle, Wash.; Northern California; New Jersey 
Ohio River Valley; Utah: Hawaii; Philippine Islands; Puerto Rico. 
ed fro? 


Information about the officers and activities of these clubs may be obtait 


the Alumni Office of the University. 


THE LETTERMEN CLUB 
ho, for particip 
d varsity И 

Unive 
Jette 


hall consist of those men w 
have been awarde 
Jents of the 
eceived 


rganization 8 
Washington 1 niversity, 
re no longer undergraduate stuc 
a freshman or varsity sport, T 


The membership of this o 
tion in a sport at The George 
ters or freshman numerals, w 


sity; and those men who, for managing 


ho a 


or numerals. 

The objec tives of tl 
(2) renew acquainta! 
legiate athletics at the University, 


cs when requested. 


ıe club are to (1) bring together 
men of all sports, ices and promote fellowship, 197 he U 
higher ideals of intercol and (4) assist ES 


versity in matters pertaining to athleti 
1962-63 

9923 Old Spring Road, Kensington, Md. Va 

:n Ed. 1943; 4810 33d Road N., Arlingto™ 4) N 

in P.E. 1938, A.M. in Ed. 1940; 

T 


Pre sident.—Joseph Р. Brennan, ‘ 
Vice President.—Ellis Hall, A.B. 
Treasurer.—V incent J. DeAngelis, B.S. 
Peary, Arlington, Va. 
Secretary.—James Dallas 
Pershing Drive, Arlington, Va. 


А.М. in Ed. 1945; 


Shirley, B.S. in P.E. 1936, 


THE GRADUATE ENDOWMENT FUND m 
2a е obi 
| was founded by the class of 1926 with 0? Ме” 
development of the l nivere ple an 

m a pledge of $100, payê 


The Graduate Endowment Func 
used for the 


endowment to be 
1 graduates who sig 


of providing 
bership is limitec 
ally in ten equal installments. 
The pledge notes and funds are held in trust. 
Administrators of the 
erection of buildings, 
At no time may money 


1 to seniors ani 


When the principa pars 

Fund may раў ; nee 
acquisition 0 
be drawn 80 2% 


of $100,000, the Board of 
sum as it may vote for the 


and purchase of equipment. 

ance of less than $50,000 on deposit. 

THE COLUMBIAN WOMEN ip 
май” ig 

1 of acqua" д 4 


аге (1) һе promotio! af s 
nt of women by the foun ing o the in! 


The objectives of this organization 
(3) the promotion 


(2) the advanceme 


among its members, 
s of the University, and 


in the various department 

of the University. 
MEMBERSHIP ( ) any 

hini a 

members stude?! "gs 

gi e 

( the 

of any 


hall be eligible for active 
has been previously re 
an member 0 
the wife 


The following persons 8 
who is currently registered or 
Washington University; 
anv woman on the adminis 


George (b) any wom 
trative staff; 


of Trustees, 


| 
| 
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“culties, Board of Trustees, or of the administrative staff; (с) any woman recipient 
0 , . ү 
ап һопогагу degree from the University. 
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President Магу Murray Kochka (Mrs. Joseph L.), A.B. and B.Dip. in Ed. 1918, 
right 1031; 5629 Lamar Road NW., Washington 16, D. C. ` 
ice President.—Alice Ashford Bisselle (Mrs. Hulbert T.), A.B. 1922; 1710 
$ Urrey Lane NW., Washington 7, D. C. 
Vice President.—Alice Tolliver (Mrs. Wayne), A.B. in Ed. 1957, A.M. in 
le, 1.909: 4805 Pomponio Place, Annandale, Va. 
1959. 4 Secretary.—Tahmineh Irani Parsons (Mrs. George), B.S. 1955, A.M. 
M 2101 Yorktown Road NW., Washington 12, D. C. 
‘ponding Secretary —Ruth А. Cammack, A.B. 1948; 3806 Davis Place NW., 
Asi, ington ЖЮ, C, 
Ny. eres onding Secretary.—Karlota Koester, A.B. 1960; 5615 First Street 
Trea, ashington 11, D. C. 
Assis, *r-—Anne Calabrisi (Mrs. Paul); 3187 S. Stafford Street, Arlington, Va. 
Meo ener. — Mary Calvo Van Story (Mrs. James C., Jr.), A.B. 1949; 3427 
Histo „` Street NW., Washington 16, D. C. 
— Hem S. Burnett, A.B. 1941; 3034 Cambridge Place NW., Washington 7, 
as - 
President. Marg 


as aret Davis, A.B. 1937, A.M. 1941; 1657 3lst Street NW 
ington 7, D, С, 


HE 
Wasa MEN'S BOARD OF THE GEORGE 


ganization is to aid in every way the interests and advance- 


rge Washington University Hospital. Meetings are held on the first 
hip Y of each | | ib 


The ob: 
ey of pet of this org 


month, October to June, inclusive. Inquiries regarding member- 
pe Should + . Inquiries regarding member 
venio x addressed to the Corresponding Secretary, The George Washington 
‚ Washington 6, D, С. | 
Pros; 1963-64 
i ident i > ) 
Pirs Vi Mn. Martin A, Mason 
. "es nt —M © 
n: ice Pro.) 118. Samuel M. Burgess II 
pid Vice resident Mrs. Francis L. Kiep 
cording с CSident М. J 
Corn ша Mrs, oseph H. Roe 
Aui, ding Sent. William F. Rowland 
lant cretary.— Mrs, Frank P. Ferraraccio 


Ty Corre " 
Auge Mn, Med Secretary —Mrs, Kermit M. Lovewell 
: * ~*redith P, Crawford 

" reas rawtore 

Чо, Шек Мү John М. Evans 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Academic pros 
i schools: 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Associate in 
cience (A.S.). Bachelor of Arts ( A.B.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of 
cience in Medical Technology (B.S. in Med. Tech.), Master of Arts (A.M.), 
Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), and Master of Science (M.S.) 
'aduate Council: Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 
hool of Medicine: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 
ational Law Center: 
W School: Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) 
raduate School of Public Law: Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master of Comparative 
Sa aw (M.Comp.L.), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) ; : 
100] of Engineering and Applied Science: Engineering Technologist Certificate 
(ETC), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Master of Science (M.S.), Master of En- 
guj ering Administration (M.E.A.), and Doctor of Science (D.Se.) 
00] of Pharmacy: Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy (B.S. in Phar.) 
001 of Education: Bachelor of Arts in Education (A.B. in Ed.), Bachelor of 
in Ed) in Physical Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master of Arts in Education (A.M. 
b J. ға — QU A ° . "apti ta » ` ar n" "y M 
(EAD. , Advanced Professional Certificate (A.P.C.), and Doctor of Education 


rams leading to degrees are offered in the following colleges and 


‚ Business, and International Affairs: Bachelor of Arts in Gov- 
rs in С »ovt.), Bac helor of Busines s Admini stration (B.B.A.), Master of 
Master E emet ( XM. n Govt.), Master of Business Administration (M.B. M), 
ublic Administration (M.P.A.), Doctor of Business Administration 

Colle, ` -), and Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 
ай al Studies: Associate in Arts (А.А.), Associate in Science (AS.), 
achelor of c. ecretarial Administration ( V. Sec. Adm.), Bachelor of Arts (A.B.), 
Arts in | ^ enoe in Carto raphy (B.S. in Cart.), Master of Arts (A.M.), Master 
(MBA. ао! Affairs (A.M. in I.A.), Master of Business Administration 
istration (M aster of International Affairs (M.I.A.), and Master of Public Admin- 


PA.) 
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лу INFLUENCE OF ARTERIAL BARORECEPTORS 
NAL FUNCTION 


b 
} JOSEPH PATRICK GILMORE” 


During expe 


in the timents undertaken to produce acute incre 


d ases in blood pressure 
0 : s isir - : 
loy yp 8 by stimulation of the left stellate ganglion, a striking increase in urine 


, з E investigation was therefore made to determine the mechan- 
e 0 "0. . . 4 ` 
Mediate Served diuresis. The 


b results obtained suggested that the diuresis was 

decrease И а reflex involving the arterial baroreceptors which brought about a 

the . „ enal efferent nerve activity. To investigate further the influence of 
arte l E 


: a 

Чишш to aroreceptors on renal function, 
з the carot; 

Ка Carotid 

Es arteries, In the 
, wat 

Whi : 
ich Tena] blood 


0 Served 
Produced w Б рч 


experiments were done in which the 
sinus baroreceptors was decreased by occlusion of the 


initial experiments, re 
trolyte excretion did not show consistent changes during 
A perfused kidney 
ow could be 


large 


nal blood flow, glomerular filtration 


* preparation was therefore developed in 
Was measured and controlled. With this preparation, 
and consistent increa 
е carotid arteries were 
© results of the ix 


ses in renal vascular resistance were 


oc luded. 


periments presented in this dissertation show: 
lation of the 
n urine flow, 


of inulin. 


left stellate ganglion of the dog is associated 
in electrolyte and total solute excretion, and in the 
These changes appear rapidly, are well maintained dur. 
» and Stop soon after stimulation has ceased. 


' responses associated with these changes are 
, an increase 
an left atria] pr 
response to stellate 
al Cervical y 
» and the renal cle 
eatly modified } 
appear to me 


an increase 
or no change in mean arterial blood pres- 


essure. 


ecline in me 
LM he diuretic 
al to] y bilater 
RN e excretion 
tia аге not gn 


ganglion stimulation is diminished, but not 
agotomy as are the changes in electrolyte excretion, 
arance of inulin. However, the hemodynamic 
y cervical vagotomy. 


8S no . 
: ify these 


Vagotomy just above the 
responses, 


ne Tesu] Sect ! the rena] responses to stellate stimulation appears 

à "uonir : x | 

M. 16 baroreceptor afferent nerves which traverse the vagus 

+ 

, Bg 

N, ^ 1 

"ү? na St. John’ Coll 

Pri of Carg erred ie 9 Brooklyn N. Y M.S St. John's University, Brooklyn 

40 v 21, 196 » : 

ii: Th Crawl nology, мекова oe ctor of research: Stanley Jay Sarnoff, Chief, Lab- 
Coun, C 


Р Heart Institute; Re search Consultant in ( ardiovascular 
o- tor ^ m А 
Girector of researc Sugene Marshall Renkin, Professor of 


(3) 


1 The George Washington University ae 
< . " ral 
Ihe rapidity of the renal response to stellate stimulation, its Pt 
relation to the hemodynamic changes, and the effect of vagotomy indicate the 
diuresis 18, to a lar re degree, secondary to witl drawal ol renal sympathetic vA 
strictor nerve discharge. 
| | ау 
6. The similarities between the renal responses to stellate stimulation 5 i 
eas 
intravenous infusions indicate that infusion diuresis may be mediated, at 


part, by the same mec hanism. 

7. When renal blood flow is measured directly in the perfusé 
occlusion is associated with little change or with a devrea 
When renal blood flow 15 —52 


is associated wi 
clusion P 


istration 0 asl 


time when renal arterial pressure increases. 
constant in the perfused kidney, carotid occlusion 
is clear that carotid oc 
admin 
increase M, y 


a 
je to an 
du arig! 


vascular resistance during carotid occlusion, indicating that it is 
‚ and to me 


in renal perfusion pressure. Therefore, it 


an increase in renal vascular resistance. The intrarenal 


adrenergic blocking agent, phenoxybenzamine, can prevent the 


ergic mechanism. The renal pressure-flow curve is displ aced dow? serre a} 

during carotid occlusion; autoregulation of renal blood flow is still 9 he prin! 

though ata lower level of blood flow. All the ве changes indicate that " ' 
зу Ше —— 


renal response to carotid occlusion is vasoconstriction mediated | 


pathetic nerves. ressure is 
> 4 ial 
8. It is well known that urine flow increases when renal arter - б 
мей اند‎ of «4 ‚ of the renal vasocons ett 
increased independent of a change in the activity of the rené i 


ise 
Conseque ently, the г 
directly 10 t and 
hanges i” "T ol 
ec i 
vary 
may represen à 


and independent of a change in ren: il blood flow. 
occlusion can contribute 


of the kidney to carotid occlusion. The variability of th 


Iney during carotid occlusion 
al response. 


pressure associated with carotid 


electrolyte excretion by the ki« 


contribution of direct and reflex mechanism to the tots 
А са 
ilation and nt an W 


The combined results of the stellate ganglion stimt n 
clusion experiments show that arterial baroreceptor influences rep ч m 
portant mechanism wherebv body water and electrolyte homes e 0 
Furthermore, this influence appears to function in à manner m ы" mone 

» secretion of the antidi 


mechanisms which are believed to modify the 


and ildosterone 


T 
D» RELATIONSHIP OF AUTHORITARIAN 


ISSIVENESS TO RESPONSE TO THERAPY 
ANXIETY NEUROSIS 


by 
ELIZABETH KATZ HACKETT* 


The 
the a S has been a great deal of researc 


à h done on the most recent additions to 
Р m . ) ^. 

18 on th entarium of psychiatry, the psychoactive drugs. In clinical research stud. 
& th ч drugs, а common find 


ing has been that patients given placebos as well 

ү “ s " 
ni, a act evidenced improvement. Changes resulting from 
Чы; on of а placebo have 


ave been termed the placebo effect. The placebo 
i ls Prese . 


des of ow d i > to psychoactive drugs, but since it also appears in the 
Atto йыл. rugs it must be assumed to be derived from social and personality 
tg % social factor related to therapeutic response is the expectation a patient 
а ng his treatme nt 


ipu] Experiments have demonstrated that expectations 
"оң di Pulated by the use of verbal instructions. 


ugh t Manipulation of 

Nog k tor’s verbaliz 

n lo aj Patient. re] 
Ority ; 

lest rity в: terms of unques 


ES Iscriminatin, 
Ni Чу h 


In a clinical situation the 
patient's therapeutic expectations can be effected 
ations concerning the 


a 


treatment being administered. 
Ationship is, in essence, an authoritarian one, submis- 


tioning acceptance of a doctor's statements is 
dimension o 


t a patient's personality. 
hypothesis that the de 
Personality 
drug-related 
завіз for his ow 


“gree of authoritarian sub- 
is directly related to the importance he at- 


statements and the degree to which these verbal. 


n expectations concerning drug-related improve- 


en clinically diagnosed anxiety neurotics who 


t at one of three outpatient clinics. One di- 
itions of treatment h 


ad involved administration of 
© ог placebo, both 


given under double-blind conditions. The 
beige а Cation, Set - к ' ог expectation concerning the 
Trad cons abou, y 180 been established by 
stered medication, 
ep ysician's m 
> the other set 


therapeutic efficacy 
doctors’ statements expressing 
One set had been designated 
aintaining a consistently positive attitude to- 
» designated "E", had entailed the physician's 


іса] а — . ‚ 
Г nd evaluative attitude toward the medication. The ex. 
eu of Lr Каас. 


£r 
^ Boston 1 niversity; Ph.D ferred 
n "vs А 1 d 1 conler еа 
hington ppo Clyde, Director, Biometric Laboratory, Of 


«search Consultant in Clinical P 


Thelma Hunt, Prof, sor 


February 21, 1963, 
ice for Sponsored Re- 

«і Fsychology, The Gradu- 
logy 


of Ргусі 
(S) 


aci 


"s з . medica 
iditions of the study were the four binations of 


. m . а tions. 
tions and sets. The patients had been randomly assigned to the condition 
ician's 8 
Before the study had begun, each doctor had selected the physic! hhe 


he preferred and had then been trained in until 
No doctor saw an experimental patient m 


; i an 
1 trainers that he had mastered his role his 
nships with patients 


The George Washington University = 
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perimental cor possible com 


establishing behavior 
assumed throughout the study. 


had satisfied his supervisors anc 
with any contingency in his relatio 


be expected to cope 
the boundaries of the role. 

Specific clinical criteria had limited the 
yulatior 
g, fairly well-educa 


nts for the 
en the d 
and in ё" 


selection of patie 
as to obtain an essentially homogeneous ро! | within and betwe 
The patient population had been relatively youn ted, 
eral new to psychiatric treatment, 


Identical clinic procedures had been used 


at the three hospitals. H f 
ke interv! im 


patients in the study had undergone the same succession of inta 
ular administrations of subjective evaluation forms, four bi-weekly 
is 


on based on therapeutic outcome. 


terviews, and final dispositi "Eu 
` itarian А 
а to authorit оо 


the general hypothesis of the study referre 
yt in terms both of 1 


and of the instrument used to measure ! e 
Authoritarian submissiveness was defined specifically as a predispo : ирде 
A review of studies relating the and f 
of persuasibility and to studies of acquiescent response set provide : АЗ ^ 
the construction of the measure of authorit missiveness, ! 1 
quired that the scale be ® T 
hence after it had bee normal dis 


Because 
it was necessary to identify the conce] 


siveness, 


to other theoretical concepts 


persuaded by authority figures. 
arian sub 


Submissiveness. Clinical considerations re 


the termination of the ex »erimental treatment, ; 
s pe ыма in the study 14 А Şinê 
that A/S Scale scores obtained from the patients 1n btain res " 
; К а ; " > 0 тё! 
tribution, an unbiased analysis of variance was done on the ferent ех - ie 


scores of subjects in Я patien it 
random distribution 0 score 


Xue Р 
з random distribution шей А, 
ffectec 0 


no difference was found between the 


conditions, and since it was assumed that 


litions had been reflected it 


experimental con 
vents had not à 


was concluded that experimental treatn 
scores. 
The A/S Scale was considered to be a valid me {бс УРО 
variable sought in this investigation, thus the spect y 
$ 
„s of medication Tf imp 
a greater ае 


personality 
investigation were: 


l. Under conditions of the "T" set, regardle 


A/S Scale will evidence 
s on the scale. 


less of medic 


who obtain high scores on the 
atients who obtain low score 


ment than will p 
’ set, regard 


9. Under conditions of the “E 
A/S Scale wil 
| scores on 


T! ater 


who obtain low scores on the 


provement than will patients who obtain hig! 


used to measure 
Symptom 
Check List; and a 


improvement: a jety ко gest 


Check List; an 
Globa. 


Three scores were 
derived from a sixty-four item 
from a sixty-seven item Adjective 


to amount of improvement experienced ) 
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Which u “ 

h was obtained directly. By 
teatment 
Week, 


its nature the Global Rating score was a post- 
Measure and was therefore obtained after two, after four, and after six 


3 of treatm 
. Both the 
Pre ent Bc 
treatment ratings made } 


Study 
Weep, OF for the 


8 
las) Теше, 
On adj ; А : 
, “Busted means derived from analyses of covariance. 


Ince А , : 
tteatment every patient had three concomitant improvement scores for each post- 
that Period 


of the it appeared that a multivariate discriminatory analysis, specifically 
high T Iscriminant function, would best differenti 
ull, Stents with low A/S Scale 
Mpared the im] 


Target Symptom score and the Anxiety score had 
уу the patient at treatment visit I before he saw his 
first time as well as ratings made after two, four, and six 


This made it possible to obtain for these two measures scores 


ate between patients with 

scores. However, additional t-tests indi- 

?rovement scores contributing to the discriminant function. 
* Bea ‘as treated separately in the statistical analyses of the re. 

Popular: Use the normal distribution of A/S Scale scores for the total patient 

n ation was n fl z^ д 

ее «pu». ected within each set, 

of res Were not based ona 

o 
“low. as Judged 


scores considered “high” and scores con- 
median split; the upper third of the distribution 
“high” and the lower third of the distribution was judged 


ated under T set conditions, when, for each time period, 


$ had been combined to obtain discriminant functions, 
lerence in the 
„а ө authoritarian sul 
the di Only afte 


predicted direction was found between 
missiveness and patients “low” in authoritarian 


8 of treatment. Inspection of the contributions 


"lion revealed that the three unprovement measures Һай соп. 


obtained results, ( omparisons were made between the 


authoritarian submissive patients for each of the three 


th of the three 


: x > me periods, At all times, statistically 
Y devia “®8 between the 


two groups were demonstrated by the t-tests of 


> On scor a i А 

" ? ill trate | °з. All differences were in the predicted direction. Graphs were 

lori the relationships f the mean 's of the “high” and the “lew” 
ку, nan ubmi E PS ої the mean scores of the high and the low 

. SSive parin e е "? " 
ing ` obtaj aft ve patient Groups over time, The means of the Global Rating 
ег tw я “Ым” 

1 loy" pati 9, four, and six weeks of treatment showed that both “high 

eA: lent grou ha 
^ iety i PS exhibited essentially the same degree of ; 'rovement 
"y à deviation fr "чану Ше same degree of improvement. 
LM fierent, the “hi De regression scores of the two patient groups was consist- 

a u : “ e 

Pedi ad the “low. чад submissive patients always demonstrating more improve- 
. "led р Submissive patients a] a TUN " й о ent 
reg Y the in Из always de monstrating less improvement than 

«Also © of regression. The T, : aS . 
Bain th Showe a 9 » е larget Symptom deviation irom regression 

ч, on > F , 
Ан high» beni siste nt differentiation between the two patient groups, and 
: H Nissiye atin . . ^ “, (T 
lim tp Prov d © patients Improved more, while the “low submissive 
lo ess 
t Ss, than pre 


dicted by the ] 
ating Scores, for whic 
» the two imy 


ine of regression. In contradistinc. 
h there was no consistent point from which 
rovement me 
ich were 
Consiste 
' in the 


asures for which a pre-score served as 
measured ( hange 5 


& ы resulting from experimental 
Te uni 


the two patient groups. The differ. 


direction, heni 


ntly between 
Tedicted : . 
Predicted е the results obtained in the 


¢ 
‹ 
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: ЖЕГЕ 2 ned 
latter measures, particularly those found in the Anxiety deviation scores, SUPP 

T Set condition hypothesis has 


been proven. im 
2 three и" 

E Set conditions, combining the ignificant 
pii 


the conclusion that the 
In respect to patients treated under 

: - : i 

functions resulted in finding по 516, 


provement scores to obtain discriminant 
ess an 


differences between patients “high” in authoritarian submissiven i 
“low” in authoritarian submissiveness after two, four, or six weeks of treatm ist 
mc г ` 1 А 
had been found in T Set, the measures ot improvement had contributed er 
“high” and 


In the comparison of " 
. ing 50 
patients, experimentally valid t-tests were limited to Global hm grou 
these were the scores in whi nical 
nstrated Bei 


ently to the E Set discriminant functions. 


submissive 

after four and six weeks of treatment as 

means differed in the predicted direction. None of the t-tests demo 

graphs illustrating the relationships of the mean "m the iF 
patient groups over time show , 

two groups теч 

tion from 


n the g^ 


significance. The 
“high” and “low” authoritarian submissive 
for the relative positions of the 


stability of this measure, 
of Anxiety devia 


selves during the course of treatment. The graph 

sion scores demonstrated how clearly this measure differentiated betwee рой! 

always in the direction opposite to that of the hypothesis: the “ igh a rian mi 
low” author” o 


improved more while the “ "I 
roved less than predicted by the - ed that of 


i : show' 1 
deviation from regression scores pt sof pres! 
almost identical after swo tients M" 
submissive ра" the 


submissive patients consistently 
missive patients consistently im] 
The graph of Target Symptom 


this measure the two patient groups were 


ment, but after four and six weeks of treatment the “high” [n this cases ۴ 
fested more improvement than did the “low” submissive pae scores pred 
АЕТ" "T А anti t е 

“high” submissive patients were almost ide ntical wI ne of 


scores of the 
ctions аП n ‘on that 


discriminant fun 
hic demonstr? pe 
ite to the 


Since none of the 
1 in view of the grap 
Jed to be in the direction OP п pro? 
Е Set hypothesis had no! been rn P 


‘ati pater 
predicting grea 
nts with low 50° 


by the line of regression. 
t-tests showed statistical significance, ant 
differences in improvement scores tent 
diction, it had to be concluded that the 
fact, the results imply a contrary hypothesis 
patients with high scores on the A/S Scale than in patie 
A/S Scale. 


Discussion of the results of the investigation et 
in psychology anc 


a similar cli 


1 psychiatry’ 
nical outpe me 


ings might have widespread relevance 
only for е 

The meaningfulness "hia ! 
not validly testable ир 


useful generalizations could be made 
similar ^ pharmacotherapy. 
and findings which were y 
т „ - n 

Ihe E Set re sults, ! Lr in au „W 
who are M tien! 


undergoing 
scores was evaluated 


fines of the experiment were considered. 


sidered to indicate that anxiety me 
yrovement than € 


0 
Another comperi “high n ol 
чей inpet a i 


patients 


submissiveness manifest more im} 
in authoritarian submissiveness. 

was that of manif 
ret 


are "low" 


purview of the experiment, 
T Set conditions compa 


sive patients under 
“high” submissive patients under E Set conditions. — score? is ар mp 
get Symptom deviation Н nificantly» 


Anxiety deviation scores and Targ 
though per 


: atistica 
these patients consistently, haps not st 


i n 


mo, ' 
Те under T Set than under E Se 
tions for patients who 
Consistent diffe 


t conditions. A similar comparison between set 
were “low” in authoritarian submissiveness demonstrated 

7 rence in favor of either set condition. 
“high” Implications of all the 
яа velloritarian submissive 
` ationship 


findings were related to clinical practice, wherein 
patients may respond so positively to the doctor- 
per se that their rapid symptom alleviation may preclude in- 
for "ару. The results when related to researc 


b be Timents Concerned with persuasibility; the “high” submissive patients seemed 
Ponsive not to an inc 


of autho. | lividual authority figure but rather to a more general 
that among "d stemming from socially structured expectations. Note was taken 
Movement a treated under experimental conditions the impressive im- 
to the a € by high" authoritarian submissive patients was due about as often 
0% Inistration of a placebo as to the 
1 Was K p response is a reflection of a strong placebo response in these patients, 
Might a EM that the A/S Scale which defined th 
ateme: © as a device 


'h indicated a fruitful direction 


administration of an active medication. 


e "high" submissive patients 

pling t for screening some placebo-reacting patients from studies 

the o. 8 еһсасу, since the fewer the 

bernie, of the measure of drug action. A theoretical relationship between au- 

basis Submissiveness and unfilled dependency needs was postulated on the 
à reduction in anxiet 


placebo reactors the greater 


y shown by “high” submissive patients; some 


Dixie. 
ind "эь well be the result of the threatening aspect of dependency needs, 
ni Way of ency of the patient upon his doctor is a socially accptable, non-threat- 
Yo filling this need. ) 
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BIS Yg, Efn, TION 


POLYMERS OF 
OXYQ 


UINOLINE) DERIVATIVES 
EL HOROWrrzs 


ay ts dissertati i 
“Пао, descri), i 
Я M cribes а detailed study of the coordination polymers of bis- 
derivatives The | 


initial phase of the investigation involved the 


T of Ssuher; i > " , 
=? Shy ^ substituted 8-hydroxyquinolines, including the 5-amino, 
LI dro со ^ " . м A 
[ ™pounds. Three bis-bidentate derivatives of 8-hydroxy- 
Univers; 
ty of New v 
21, 1963. Director of об: M.S 1956, The George Washington University; Ph.D. 


Theodore Peter Perros, Professor of Chemistry 
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mp rH 


See 
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- же? 
quinoline were then prepared which were capable of combining with metal we 
form coordination polymers. Each of the derivatives had a different bridging е ч 

Bis (8-hydroxy-9-quino у 


linking two oxine molecules through the 5,5’-positions. : 
. in concen 


aldehyde ! 


methane was prepared by reacting 8 hydroxyquinoline with form heny! 

А 1 = á : & of. ) 
trated sulfuric acid at low temperature. Ап entirely new compound, 5,5 On 
enebis(methylidyenenitrilo) ] di-8 quinolinol, was obtained by condensing fi 55. 


»viously report 


oxine with terephthalaldehyde. Another Schiff base not pre d in? 
[methylenebis(p-phenylenenitrilomethylidyne) ] di-8-quinolinol, was prep* rdi- 


and 1.4’-methylenedianiline- 5 
v ^m 1) were P 

Cu(II), and ТЩ 5, poiling 

acted with 


condensation reaction between 5-formyl oxine 
nation polymers of the Schiff bases of Co(II), Ni(II), 
pared by reacting the divalent transition metal ions and the liga 


dimethylformamide. The bis(8-hydroxy-5-quinolyl) methane ligand was a 
srdination polyme! 2 


f mide, and 1® 
rmar Results of the chem 


re 
this dissertation ® 


14 different metal ions to obtain a wide variety of coc 
polymers were formed in solution, using hot dimethyl 
polymerization reactions in vacuum in the absence of solvent. 


ical analyses on all the products prepared in connection with 


given. 
Infrared spectra of the ligands and the coordin 
not available in the literature, are presented, accompani 


of the results. For the Mn(II), Co(II), Ni(II), Cu(II), 
»pendence e tra metal Ï 
tion frequency in the 1090 cm™ region on the atomic eo and the 
demonstrated. The thermal stability of these five coordination polym ime! 
Ni(II) polymers of the two Schiff bases were studied in vacuum ` ra 

ric analysis. Data are reported which relates the decomposition tempi уте 


і „ordination Ро qo 
number of the central metal in the coor жт. in th 
coordination polymers are " 


polymers of bis(8-hydroxy-5-quinolyl) methane, the de 


polymer to the atomic 
The characteristics and properties of the 


light of current chemical theory. 


HEPATIC GLUTATHIONE-INSULIN 
RANSHY DROGEN ASE 


by 
* HOWARD MARVIN KATZEN* 


g that mammalian liver contains an enzyme or 

ing and degrading insulin. In 1959, Tomizawa and Hal. 

rade "a he isolation from beef liver of a highly purified enzyme which could de- 

€d-iodinated insulin in the presence of reduced glutathione. The 

ve prod €y used was based upon the ability of this enzyme to render the radio- 
Ucts 


wit of insulin.['* soluble in 5 per cent trichloroacetic acid. By following, 
e 1 . . ; ә 
it» г ifications. their procedure, a protein of comparable homogeneity has 
re =- 9: ye ; - - x 
bl elec zyme activity was coincident with a single protein peak on starch 
h trop lOresis 


з and elution of this peak from the starch block yielded a product 
Itracentrifuge ond. én paper electrophoresis. 
Studies on the | 
ка n found that eithe 
in ty reaction. Whe 
fime Eu acid solution 
"ith E of solub 
tin 'yme h 


"solubilizing property of the insulin-degrading 
r reduced glutathione or cysteine are absolutely 
n measurements were made of radioactivity solubilized 
during degradation of insulin-I™, it was found that the 
ilization of products of insulin.I* 
Y raising the 


atly ac 2 lo 20 umoles per 2 ml. Therefore it appeared that the enzyme 
Bua Scelerating the rate 


could be achieved with or 
concentration of reduced glutathione in the incuba- 


^d even in the ' of a reaction that could be carried out by reduced 
ч uring the Aa absence of added enzyme. 
pa Mioncti 3 = of these experiments, it was noted that of the total amount 
i uld be anat in the incubation media, a maximum of 15 per cent of this 
k it ld Е ized in trichloroacetic acid solution. This 15 per cent maximum 
Ms lone | exceeded by subsequent additions of more enzyme or reduced 


mn 0 the ir ы > "us + . " Wx 
ubi цу "cubation media. This lımit has been attributed to the limited 


Mha ed in t ucts of insulin reduction. The 

WO fonas PL : -- 

М te E » lypes of media: 5 per cent trichloroacetic acid and pH 7.5 phos- 
te used in thes , 

à matical] ese experiments. 
the чег d Produced trichloroacet 

Umati Mw àmino acid present, 

uc 1 : 
E ts of insulin degra: 


insolubility of reduced insulin 


Fluorodinitropheny l-end group analyses of 
ic acid soluble products revealed only glycine 
while similar analyses of the pH 7.5 insoluble 


ds lation insoluble at pH 7.5 showed only phenyl. 
"hs" 1956, ‚ 
“п ‚ Joh 
1,16 р ns Hopi; at 
Meat Nation ary 21, з" University M.S. 1958. The George Washington Univers ty; Ph.D 
D The геше of ithe of research DeWitt Stetten Jr., Director, Intramural Re- 
ктш, аблае Council. Cant кан Diseases; Research Con ullant їп Carbohydrate 
tide ©-director o 


research: Joseph Hyram Roe Professor Emeritus 
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alanine as the N-terminal amino acid during early stages of precipitation. Clearly 
А . a > . 0 
the glycyl and phenylalanyl chains of insulin were separated during the course 
observations 0 
Jess 


enzymatic digestion of insulin. These findings are in accord with the 
т А " А i e 
Tomizawa that the glycyl chain is the more soluble, the phenylalany! chain th 
soluble fragment of insulin reductive cleavage. 

The liberation of no other end groups could be detec ted in these studies. 
ible occurrence j 


In other experiments, designed to explore the poss 
ntaining 4 : 
m 


ninhvdrin reactive material was measured in incubation media co S 
ow u 

substrate for the enzyme. ‘ngulin 

than native insu 


| | ! ected. 
Over a period of 2 hours, no increase in ninhydrin chromogen could be dete pis 
ransferase activity 
donor à? 


the name 


of the oxidized A and B chains of insulin as the 


tures have been reported to be more susceptible to proteolysis 


These as well as other findings all suggested a hydrogen t 
e served as hydrogen 


the disulfide bonds of insulin were reductively cleaved. We have propo с 1100, 
In order to study this reach” 


a jon 
transhydrogenase reac 


ily 

» se activ!) 

was coupled to the reaction due to glutathione reductase. Transhydroge oxidize? 
lation of TPNH (at 340 mi) y 1 

tion during the that 

it was 800%, 

ed in a TP 


the enzyme under study, wherein reduced glutathion 


glutathione-insulin transhydrogenase for this enzyme. 


a spectrophotometric assay was developed whereby the 


was determined by measurement of the oxic 
glutathione which is generated in the transhydrogenase reac 
of disulfide-containing substrate by GSH. In studies of this types 
to the incubation media result i TP! 
ling to a rapid oxidation oF ^ завой" 
final addition 0 ase, 2 
of transhy pasal 
to as 


all rate 0 


the addition of transhydrogenase 
cline in the optical density correspon 
enzyme was initially present in the incubation media, the 
caused a very rapid oxidation of TPNH. Even in the absence 
significant rate of oxidation of TPNH occurred. This was refe 
rate of TPNH oxidation and had to be subtracted from the over 
of enzymatic oxidation only. 

e componen 


reductase, 4" rly, also 
It was shown clea ntet 
t was 5 e inte 


oxidation so as to yield the rate ts in the 
In a study of the effects of elimination of each of th 
reaction, GSH, insulin, transhydrogenase, glutathione 
shown to be absolutely required for the maximum ra 
at pH 7.5 w 


action of insulin with sulfhydryl reducing agents, and i V 
absence of transhydrogena"" ever. 


i wi 

es of TPNH oxidation, ho T 
of TPNH oxidat wedi 
vas obtained ~, e وز‎ he 

4 + t insu 1 ў 


that a turbidity developed in this system 


more rapid in the presence than in the 
did not interfere with measurements of initial rat 
In a study of the dependence of the initial rate 


concentration of transhydrogenase, a linear relationshi 


were carried out on the kinetics of the reaction. Hore 1 и tes of insulin J ued 
З : »stimates 

a K, of 43 x 10° M which may be contrasted with es . ote study 9 ү 

: gous kinetic - А favorabl) 


tion in portal blood of 107% to 10° molar. In an analogo": res ver) 
glutathione, а К„ of 8.9 x 10* M was secured. 


with reported concentrations of GSH in liver of 


carried out, anc 
at cou 


plasma a 


1-6 x 10° molar. e 
] it was foun — i: 
ld replace i » at 


Substrate specificity studies were 
umin was 


and oxytocin were among the disulfide compounds th 


А . 2 е 
hydrogen transfer reaction. A preparation of bovin 
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lo act 
Чий 2 Substrate. although at a much slower rate than insulin, while homocystine, 
1, 1роіс acid, and ribonuclease did not react. Although apparently similar in 
Tea, E PI 
"livity, th 


* “Че present enzyme is thus demonstrably different in its substrate spec- 

Yeast iy GSH-homocystine transhydrogenase studied by Racker and from the 
and Yerogenase of Thompson, Black, and Hudson for which L-cystine, lipoate, 

homocystine are substrates, 

atis don phenylalany] and glycyl chains proved to be separable during en- 
its]; 10n, it is quite clear that both of the interchain disulfide bridges of 
ed. Furthermore, the fact that both vasopressin and oxytocin serve 
by analogy, that the cyclic disulfide bond in the 
sceptible to cleavage. In order to confirm these find- 
the stoichiometry of the reaction was investigated. By 
idi ) described spectrophotometric assay procedure and centrifuging 

UM lY зо that ìt would not interfere with optical density readings, it was 
0.107 moles of insulin were oxidized per 0.120 umoles of disulfide 


ulin reacted. This is equivalent to 2.7 disulfide bonds split per mole of 


bring оте, all three disulfide 


er Studies 
reaction, 


bonds of insulin are susceptible to 
e course of enzymatic reaction with transhydrogenase. 


Were carried out to determine the reversibility of the transhydro- 
Vity iml, Purpose, measurement was made of the amount of insulin- 

ler reoxidation (in the presence of oxidized glutathione and 
of ase) of the physiologically inactive products of insulin reduction. Two 
employ, йу, Utilizing two parameters completely independent of each other, 
j assay of Martin and co-workers and the im- 
and Yalow. Approximately 20 times as much insulin- 


hy 
Method; 


en transhydrogenase was present in the regeneration 


зе zoca, when assayed by the effect on glucose metabolism in 
quantitative ev 


Lo» aluation of the а nt of insulin-like material re- 
indicat alu: of the amount of insulin-li naterial re 
Mee of ed 


that 32 per cent of the 
% е as Opposed to ]. 
"hen в ” much immunologic 
ШТ аз pn "гуй , x^ 
di у Nase Present. It is interred that the presence of glutathione-insulin 
sulin, avors the reconstitution of the 


naturally-occurring disulfide bonds 
Labo Sider} 
il in the Possible role 
"lii, uin, the finding 


Li the alian 
А : gluta 
tion of (s On be 


original activity was recovered in the 
7 per cent in the absence of enzyme. Approxi- 


з activity corresponding to insulin was recovered 


this enzyme might play in regulating the me- 
of Langdon that the phenylalanyl chain of insulin 
thione-reductase 


t : is of interest. Thus one of the products 
Ween insulin 


р i : and reduced glutathione could inhibit the regenera- 
Cell p 8 mechanism could bis Р = А А Bor. 
d then serve to limit the reduction of insulin in 


"of Bative f 24а". 
ч TP an Another regulation of insulin destruction might exist 
ЫП hn Certain ti tefly from the oxidation of glucose-6-phosphate, a process 


issu 5. ; = d i 
Coen teased da ы insulin dependent. Thus a deficiency of insulin might 
beac insulin Cm. ility of TPNH, hence decreased degradation of insulin. 

on, » leading to increased TPNH levels, would favor insulin 


evidence suggests that reduced insulin is pAY* 
ade insulin 


Since the preponderance of 
ically inactive, this enzyme could act to inactivate 


has been shown by Sanger and by Kenny that both reduced ar 
The enzyme 


more susceptible to proteolysis than intact native insulin. : 
m of i 


study might be thus involved in the first step in the over-all catabolis 


the liver. h pserved 
А і . и, i ео 
Further discussions are presented in this dissertation to account for t + 
regeneral 


difference between the immunologic and physiologic response to the thesizing 

sulin-like material. It is suggested that the enzyme is only capable of rd 
i А А . کے‎ e 

the correct disulfide bonds necessary for physiological activity, not t 


from randomly distri 


disulfide bonds n 
ymes of te de 
rotein disul 


occurring tertiary structure. puted 

The finding of an enzyme capable of synthesizing, ] 
sulfhydryl-containing polypeptide molecules, the correct 
for biological activity would suggest that hydrogen transferring enz 


currently under study might be involved in the biosynthesis of p 


linkages. 


ASSAULTIVE 


ORMAL 


A COMPARISON OF PHYSICALLY | 
TUAL | 


PRISONER MENTAL PATIENTS AND N 
CONTROLS WITH RESPECT TO IDEAL 
AND SELF-OTHER SEMANTIC DIST ANCE 


by CHRIST WILLIAM KYRIAZIS* 


to see 


The main purpose of this investigation was | 
ir semantic 


oner mental patients differ from normals in the 
1 significant othe 


hese signi 
and 


actual and ideal concepts of the self anc 
concepts of the self and each of the concepts of t 

A set of five hypotheses based on frustration t as 1070 show? 
formulated and stated in terms of the measuring — patients " ter | 
parison to normals, physically assaultive male prisoner men ts—i ying Е | 
(1) a greater distance between their ideal and actual self сопсер p» | 


ity; Ph.D. 
ivers ‘Clinical Psychology, Gradual“ 


* A.B. 1948, A.M. 1949, The George Washington Un 
Director of research: Margaret Mercer, 
Branch, St. Elizabeth: Hospital 
Co-director of resewch 


Program Director, 


Research. Consultant. 1n Cline of Psye 
Curtis Edward Tuthill, Associate Professor 
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Persona] frustration or 


eir ideal and 
T Tustration impe 


dissatisfaction with themselves: (2) a greater distance be- 
actual concepts of important socializing agents—implying 
sed by socializing agents; (3) smaller actual self concept 


0 ^ > : : i 
for thei, factors having favorable connotations—implying less satisfactory meaning 
lr м a : P 
te actual self concepts and reflecting little self-respect; (4) smaller actual con- 


le, 0019 of signifie 


tto: ant others on factors having favorable connotations—implying 
li “tisfactory me 
ttle 


aning for their actual concepts of significant others and reflecting 
tach Ee ems and (5) а greater distance between the self concept and 
significant others—implying less identification with others. 

ding netsuring instrument was a Semantic Differential consisting of 20 scales 
le Y bipolar adjectives, 


шау : 
pri е Vidually by the same examiner to a group of 35 physically assaultive male 


Cleri. pm patients charged with assault, mur 
US sy om 18 and 55 years of age; in good contact; no evidence of central 
able to em disorders and physically in good health; and an IQ of 80 or better, 
Boup сом; and understand the test, 
Ploy isted of 35 male subjects « 
ау nd other employed resident 
Vith the law or ment 


Pether Subjects’ ratings of their ideal and actual concepts of the Self, Mother, 


' Famil ` | 
dag y, Teacher. Boss. Cop, Woman, Man, People, as well as Satan and 
mt secured Оп two separate occasions two weeks apart, and were analyzed 
i reliability and fac 


| 
П 
| 
| 
"or composition prior to testing concept differences | 


€.8., "fair-unfair," “strong-weak,” which was adminis- 
ler, or rape who met the following 
and willing to cooperate. The normal control 
lrawn on a voluntary basis from hospital em- 


s of the Washington area with no history of 
al disorder, matched in age, IQ, education level, etc. 


е Soups. The data of both 


le гапа groups were found to be reliable and were 
м commonly f y the principal axis method yielding three factors as follows: (1) 
0 me I : 

hd Und evaluative factor, represented by such scales as “fair-unfair, 


l: 
d (3) & ч 0 a dynamism factor re 
actor found j 
es “sof 
" easy going-strict,” 


thard” and “ 
we as well a, ноп within and betwee 
Put the 8 “actor scores yielded the following findings which generally sup- 


presented by “strong-weak,” “active-passive;” 


1 this study named the austerity factor, represented by 


n groups with respect to semantic dis- 


$ between the ideal and actual concepts of the Self 
tual concepts of signific 
n those 
Y tended to 


n the idea] and ac 
Tin zr Breater tha 
ЫА whic the 

Rank leve]. 
ty, ked 


en" in de . , . А 
Bor, p effec. the Prisoner patients' semantic distances show a 
eople, Cop, and Father: Man, Family, and Woman: 


7, and Te 
UM Отау, the d eacher. 


ant others of prisoner patients 
of normals in all instances except Boss and 
be greater than those of normals, but did not reach 


creasing order. 
t as follows: p 


. t 
‚ "nd to stances of the normals show little variability among them- | 
De Ра Order o = r than the smallest of the prisoner patients. Ranked in | 
' stanc - - ; 
чы Mo, r, Pani, < the Concepts are as follows: Cop, Father, Woman, Peo- | 
The Priso Y, Self, Boss, and Teacher. 


her pati 9 o 
lent T ч ` 1 . А 
* ideal conc epts generally show very high evaluative and 
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: Lt 

However, they show moderate austerity factor € 

in the slightly “soft” range as in the case of Teacher, Family, Self, Рео gn; ot 
Mother, and quite “soft” in Ideal Woman; neutral as in Father, Boss, an 


slightly *hard" as in /deal Cop. ide 
The normals’ ideal concepts, likewise, show high positive evaluative 81 


dynamism factor scores. 


mism factor scores and moderate austerity factor scores. eal M 
i ү thers 
No significant differences were found between the groups except m Ide p “soft” 
' while normals ner" ы » than 
1 like to be “fairer 


whom prisoner patients would like to be slightly “soft,” 
nor "hard;" /deal Father, whom prisoner patients woul + patient 
a , x “faite” 1 е! 
normals: in /deal Teacher, whom both would like to be very fair, P wi like 
would like him “fairer” than normals but slightly “soft,” while ae ite 
him to be slightly “hard;” and in [deal Woman, whom both would li d 
than nee _. 
a ^t : i x " to qu 
3. The prisoner patients’ actual concepts generally show mode pe be rated 
A " i ‚ 
evaluative and dynamism factor scores except for People and Cop W г scores 
1 0 Р 
Also they generally show moderate austerity fact k "T 
Jb Woman 18 pe f tly 
Family, 95 ^ 


strong," prisoner patients would like her to be less "strong 


as slightly “unfair”. 
Mother and Self who are perceived as slightly “soft” (though 
as quite "soft"); while Man, Boss, People, Teacher, Father, 


*hard" (though Cop, quite “hard”). luatité and dyn 
The actual concepts of normals generally show quite high eva risone! A 
unit above the P "T. 


mism Íactor scores, forming a pattern almost one scale 


tients’ scores. With respect to the austerity factor scores, e 
E . . м e 
e of prisoner patients, ex 


the — o К 
ks “ой” 
2 [4 

slightly “soft” range, as in Family, Self, and People, though in 7 "T 

range in Mother and Women; and along the slightly "hard range 

Boss, Father, and Man, though in the quite *hard" range in Cop. : 
The prisoner patients’ actual concepts generally differ from à n 

dynamism factor scores who 


: " "v "m ” 2 acher and gus 
which is not perceived as signifi antly less “strong, and - pe res to "a 
are not seen either as significantly less “fair” or "strong * : grou yn 

es between the | patient 
rd” by prisoner 


normals are generally similar to thos 


showing significantly smaller evaluative and 


terity factor scores, there were no significant difference b 
in the concept of Family which was rated as slightly “ha 
while slightly “soft” by normals. 
generally tend to show greater 
r ' ir Self concept 8 
istances from 


: (les 
semantic distano” colt 


d each 9 ° and 
"Sell " people 


wer 


Woman, which were statistically significant. semantic dis и Mat 


«si ; :velv smaller 
Within the prisoner patient group relatively sma amily, and 
sh of the concepts e pe Self concept 


s between 


|. Prisoner patients 
semantic similarity) than normals between the 
cepts of significant others—the greatest being the d 


found between the Self concept and еа‹ 
Father, Boss, and Mother; while greater distance 


those of Woman, People, Cop, Angel, and трг distances were v Father 


the Self concept and each of the concep 
Boss, Mother, and Woman; while greater dist 


of Angel, Cop, and Satan: however the 


ances 
distance betw 
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More di , A 
tan distant concepts in normals (except Cop and Satan) was considerably smaller 
. © smallest distance between the Self and the closest concept, Family, of the 
ner patients. 


‘Spite the differences in semantic distance, however, the over-all picture shows 
Ф Prisoner patients 
„Кер re 


, and more so, normals, generally tend to cluster their actual 

tions, latively close around their Self concepts, forming two separate constella- 
5. Sign; “ 

With s istifican differences were 

quent} pect to scale-checking style, indicating that prisoner patients use more fre- 


e - scale positions (p < .044), but less frequently the intermediate 
< .019) than normals. 


tals with p * significant difference was found between prisoner patients and nor- 


found between prisoner patients and normals 


Tespect to total time taken to complete the rating of the concepts on the 
1 ра . е d г ; 
Normals, 9n, (p < 007), indicating that the prisoner patients were slower than the 


CONCLUSIONS 
These findings were 

А £s 
havior A Positive relations 


and ; 
ad s nced frustration of emotional needs due to personal in- 
, to ° к А »" s 
Persons ga . Severe or erratic discipline imposed by parents or other significant 


hip appears to exist between physically assaultive be- 


si | к , 
n degree of personal frustration and frustrations imposed by various 


tion corresponding attitudes toward the frustrators (so- 
bute to the formation of a pattern of attitudes and feel. 


igs char. and thus contri 
Cterist; ; 
2 Th *ristic of physic 


ally assaultive persons, 

3 of the self and of significant persons appear to be cul- 

№ » that di the socialized individual on a stereotypy basis. It is possible, 
°з in experience with the real socializers may influence at 


е» i : : 
; idea] concept—though this may be at least in part the result of 


, 
S te " . ‚ ‚ 
ndency to rate ideal concepts consistently in an exaggerated 


and atti appears to exist between physically assaultive behavior 
tit n D hy 
Vorable udes toward the self and other socializing agents, so that the 


fn. e f. х i 
ni celings and attitudes are, the higher the likelihood of occurrence 
y Sive behavior will be. 


the and infe ae appears to exist between physically assaultive be- 
e indiy; entificati i | 
tie bep al and “cation, so that the le 


is socializem :. , r 
5, or against cde the higher the likelihood of occurrence of aggres- 


ss the inferred identification between 


$ Telationsh; s Р ; 
le ty Self and toy, nship appears to exist between feelings and attitudes to- 


others, so that one tends to ası ribe to others qualities sim- 


А З to hi : e . 
himself, 1.е., tends to perceive others the way he perceives 


STUDIES ON THE METABOLISM AND MECHANISM 
OF ACTION OF 1-AMINOCYCLOPENTANE-!- 
CARBOXYLIC ACID 


by WILLIAM ROBERT STERLING* 


rst 
E ; А ] Ў : ras the fi 
The a-amino acid, l-aminocyclopentane-l-carboxylic acid (ACC), e Canet 
: i Rf 1 
new type of carcinostatic agent uncovered by the screening program e had 
Chemotherapy National Service Center of the National Cancer Institute. E tran 
searing several type F 
motherapy p^ 
ы 1 vest tha 
to be doubtful. Although the chemical structure 68 was 


à; i . ; un І 
compound might act as an amino-acid analog, the action of the compo -eiologic’ 
ne the phys! 


been found to prolong the survival time of animals | 


planted tumors, but the efficacy of the drug in human cancer che the 


of ACC would su x 


known. The research reported here was undertaken to determi 


disposition and the mechanism of action of ACC. 


с.с!) was 
эг X а ACC(ACCE? ©. 

In order to facilitate subsequent experiments, radioactive AC er radit" 

as accomplished ШИШ P, 


rmediate, SP" id by 
o the amino ac 
t as 


98 per сеп deter 
Е adiochromat™ 


synthesized with C^ in the carboxyl group. This w 
active potassium cyanide by first synthesizing the principal inte 
pentane-1:5-hydantoin), which was subsequently hydrolyzed t 
alkaline hydrolysis. The amino acid had a radiopurity of over 
t systems and by ^ е 
TEL. 
т Р : А " 4 "^ os determined a 
The distribution, excretion, and metabolism of ACC e" the radioactive y r 


: Р r . * " E or kg ar 
mice following the intraperitoneal injection of 30 mg per kg o 5 noted: * f 
mals was stant 


ereietence of ACC in these апі , 
ersistence of ACC in heo д” remain py all 
АСС was taken © praim 


mined by paper chromatography in several solven 


graphic analysis. 


pound. An unusual degree of ү 
maximum blood levels of ACC were attained within one 
at approximately 35 ug per ml for at least four days. muscle, 4" cc 
tissues studied, namely liver, intestine, spleen, kidney, lung, heart, a in each А 

a wet weight basis ays. The 
nt levels for at least 9 27 Jevel* 
ance of these wp was 
0, which indicat я and con 
the urine at 4 e an ef 


and by 24 hours a reached similar concentration on 
was maintained in these tissues at relatively consta 
rate of excretion of ACC was correlated with the mainten 
Expired air contained an insignificant amount of C 


- „А in on ‘Cw xcreted into th » te А 
not decarboxylated in vivo. ACC was € xc dee which sugges b slo 
stant rate of 1.2 per cent of the administered dose F 2..5 6 f 


е Tor 
iy - was the main route c ceil 
ficient kidney tubule reabsorption. Fecal excretion d „proximate y 

p " К ined а 
elimination of ACC since by 4 days the feces containes PF 
of the administered dose. 


„і Science; M.S. 


S. 1954, : 
Joseph Franklin Henderso 


* B.S. 1953, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy ar 
Ph.D. conferred February 21, 1963. Director of research 
earch Professor of Pharmacology 
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Further analy 


е ses revealed that АСС was not metabolized in vivo. The tissues 
бы extracted in 


perchloric acid and proteins were isolated. It was demonstrated 


at C i i | 
vee least 98 per cent of the ACC in each tissue was extracted into the cold per- 
пс acid-soluble fracti 


into " ғ Mg рег mg, which indicated that the compound was not incorporated 
» macromolecules of the cells. Radiochromatographic analysis of the cold 
onic acid-soluble 


ау 
o, Pound other than ACC. In addition, 6C3HED ascites lymphosarcoma cells 


Tom mice previous 


on and the amount of incorporation into protein never ex- 


fraction of the tissues, and of urine and sera, did not reveal 


Cold Perch] ly administered ACC contained the compound in the 
Orie acid fraction in nonmetabolized form. 


idence was presente 


'hich indicated that t sis f ACC in mi 
Was not "rh d which indicated that the persistence o in mice 


strong binding to plasma proteins or cellular macromolecules. This 


usi - i ч 
t к" based on the finding that ACC accumulated in ascites tumor cells 
of A | Е mice а week after drug administration, on the absence of binding 
© bovi a M 
к. vine serum albumin in vitro, and on some transport characteristics of 
it 


*$ tumor cells in vitro. 


e d ; 
*monstration of the lack of metabolism and the persistence of ACC in ani- 


Mals as seve . ч А 

Pound, tal implications c 
\ ‘ е results have shown 
М: hot lo any anabolite or 


“tists v - of ACC was 


oncerning the pharmacology and use of this com. 
that the carcinostatic acivity was due to unmodified 
catabolite of the agent. Because the unusual phys- 
not known to clinical investigators, the possibility 
© drug was administere 


^ tatie O n^ d in a suboptimal dosage regimen in human 

an tive toxicity a à сч results also provided an explanation for the reported 

= à mode] э elayed deaths in animals. In addition, the possible use of 

ci tensively у E acid was indicated, and comparisons with a-aminoisobutyric 
an an Sed for such a purpose, was discussed. 


Were *mpt to establi 


sh the mechanism of action of ACC, investigations 
Other ss Taken With bacteri 


l systems because it had beer reported that many 
4 "Ihino.ac: " sy’ х Cause ad been ге any 
p Rhe can inhibit the growth of microorganisms. ACC failed to 
? additio, of all eight bacterial species studied by a filter paper disc method. 
| ted by Lo Ponential growth rate 
nal Proteins ^ mM ACC. This indicated that ACC was not incorporated into bac- 


ns a 
ч ащ wih cared the results obtained in mice in vivo. 


of Escherichia coli and Bacillus cereus was 


tn ascites lymphosarcoma cells incubated in vitro with radio- 
ic 4 ed out to determine the effect of ACC on the intracellular 
ely i Pathways of t er 


tia Phenylala, ' natural amino acids. The incorporation of valine, leucine, 
Y When ine, Serine, proline, and 


le Natura] C Was added to the 
айы, 5 amino acids, 
aan Similar co 


alanine into protein was inhibited par- 


medium at four times the molar concentration of 


However, the incorporation of lysine into protein was un- 


le it did not I nditions, Although ACC was readily taken up by these 
LN "Poration into any natural amino acid in proteins, nor did it interfere with 
that ACC did m et endogenously formed amino acids. These results 


1 ^ : 
чы racteristicg or һауе a direct effect on protein synthesis. 
З о " Y Е "n 
ho acids si ACC transport and the effect of ACC on the uptake of 


investigated in 6C3HED ascites lymphosarcoma cells in 
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vitro. ACC was concentrated six-fold by these cells, and the existence of a saturable 
process for entry was shown. The uptake of ACC was decreased by metabolic - 
itors such as 2,4-dinitrophenol and iodoacetate, which indicated that energy d 
quired for this process. ACC competed for the initial uptake of a series of wre 
amino acids. These effects suggest that ACC was taken up into the cells by an oe 
transport process. It is believed that ACC was transported by the same wee of 
ACC inhibited the "fusion 


lized by at least two natural amino acids, because d 
teroexchange 


leucine and valine in a competitive manner and underwent he 


with these amino acids. an 
: s i `. investigation Was 
The only biochemical effect of ACC determined by this investigata ils 

inhibition of the transport of some natural amino acids in vitro. W hether 


> x ` А lished. 
is related to the mechanism of carcinostatic action in vivo was not estab ino 


the extent of concentration o 


persistence of ACC in the animal body and ; 
, action. 


acids by tumor cells were discussed in relation to such a mechanism of 


A STUDY OF ANTERIOR FEMORAL 
CURVATURE IN MAN 
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ried out опа total d side, as 


The present study of femoral curvature was car sex, an 


» ae А o raat 1 ce, 
Negro, Eskimo, and American Indian femora. Variations in ra 
well as ontogenetic changes, have been investigated. + curvature 
g ges, E in cu 
lied (regardless of sex), side differen Шеге 
Significant latera ight femor 
jature. 4 
А This таў 


In all the groups stuc 


maximum femoral length were not significant. 


. 2 u 
found, however, in the location of the point of maximum € 


‘ ‚ the left. 
were generally more curved and more distally curved than les 
ales 


due to the greater stress of this side during life. 1 
are not statistically 


The major sex 
The fema 


than the m 
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jgnificants © | 
- Hlifference js one ° 
les were 


ales. 


Sex differences in femoral curvature 0 
тт 5 found ! | 
are only slightly more curved than the females. 

' и vx . 
size, rather than of amount or position of curvature. 


have a slightly more distal point of maximum curvature 
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Pronounced racial differences were 


observed. The Negro I or near full-blood 
% are distinctive in three 


ways: they have the longest and least bowed femora 
má most proximal point of maximum curvature. The Negro II males (heterog- 

sample) resemble the Negro I group, but they are intermediate between the 
and White Specimens, 


White male femora are siginificantly shorter than 
femora, gene 


rally more curved. and have a more distal point of maximum 
Catures E" American Indian groups are basically similar in all the femoral 
Broes, an е . Two features differentiate the Indians from the Whites and Ne: 
of : ute and relative stronger curvature and a more distally located point 
in of ma curvature, The 

imos te an Curvature below midshaft. Ihe femoral characteristics of the 
N more Similar to those of the Indians than to those of the Whites or 

бы ^. Eskimos have the shortest femora of all the groups studied. They 
The im Е shaft curvature, 
of Wh: Point of maximum femoral curvature is located more distally than that 
the lins the point in the Indians is still significantly more distal than that of 


American Indians are the only group that have the 


closely approximating that of the American Indians. 


‚е Fem 5 
teristi ales of all the racial groups studied exhibit the same general charac- 
сз I I g 


tiation е males, but the features 
e Whi | 
Cast unt hite and Negro female specimens have the longest femora, the 
Nature of Curvature, and, in general, 
M € Indian and Eski: 
hg, k Е 8enerally the 
. e i i 
lian f ndian femora, the 


are less developed and show less racial differ- 


ther female groups studied. 


къ. ' , 
adult Eskimo and American Indian femora reveals that 
ase in femoral curvature with age. Shaft curvature in- 


ly straight conformation in the 3-6 year old specimens, through 


Gi and eft pread ure in the 13-19 year old specimens, The 
in the а adult femora were found about equally curved at each age level. 

rences in curvature were observed, the preadult Indian 

curved than the Eskimos. 

lh ps ГЪ insight hae теда knowled 
tacia] -r as been gained into the possible 


апа! 

è lon i 

Ў . * Numerous “Stipes l f 

ue Чор "i t. A rou investigators have shown that [actors acting within 

bee Self Cause it to take on its | 

ife, Р the influence 
Ы m the ау 

Pitter po mined 


itio 9Wever 
Ul ‘ 
Win. this 


ge of both anatomical and anthropological 


cause of femoral curvature and 


"ж : : 
asic shape and curvature. Further, 


il of these intrinsic factors are potent in post. 
ails ^ evi i 
Б се evidence, it appears most likely that shaft curvature 
ib fac ing i i ith tl i 
i. actor, developing in coordination with the rest of the limb 
З it Curvature of the adult fen 
Mary pattern wi [ | 
Чом, The Shaft ¢ Pattern with the Iunctional—here considered to include en- 
of its inherited curvature is modified or maints 
4S, it seem à Ysical properties to , 
à st | 
Nations at the very nature 


the Variability of the 


iur is the total result of the inter. 


ained, depending upon the re- 
he demands of the func tional environ- 
of the living bone places certain develop- 


amount and location of curvature. 
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When the femur is exposed to the stresses of weight-bearing and muscu ней 

tion, the bone tends to bend where the least resistance encounters the em 
stress, Thus, the occurrence of bending at different levels of the femoral sha 


: p r . jes 0 
in part, be the result of the interaction of the inherited physical properties ong 
bone and the effects of weight-bearing and muscular activity. Negro gm то 
n an elliptica! 7, 


er, heavier, and more dense than those of Whites and maintai resist 
sectional shape. In general, femora possessing these features seem to mane femi 
ant to bending. The higher placement of the deforming load in the Negro tress 
as expressed by the crossing of the vertical axes seems to result in less jrect ally 

a weak curvature, proxi , 


on the middle or distal part of the shaft and to produce f0 
re less resistant to deforming 


i ft i Vhi in the Neg 
and the stresses are centered nearer to midshaft in the Whites than in th ^ s" 
distally placed poin pe^ 
and Eskimos may s 
i т a 
are not well suited to get 
jected to accentual ne 
non to other 
d femora а? E 


located. The physical properties of the bone a 


This results in a slightly greater curvature and more 
imum curvature. The accentuated curvature in the Indians 


in part to the possession of physical properties which 


the deforming forces. In addition, these femora are sul 
{ by activities not com! 
aced in bowe 
ye à 
r А . А mora ha ‚ 
femur is weakest in the region of the bend. 1 fe се o nding 
: x ; » resistan x 
ction, which is not well suited for the resis ід 
groups та 


lar stresses by the assumption of postures anc 


The bending stresses are known to be more distally pl 

Further, Mongoloic 

matıc shape in cross-se 

i > y we 

forces. The strong crista aspera development in these s ) "e 

scular activity» s The p 
kling plane 

kest buckling P б m 


distribution, 


sponse to the compressive force and accentuated mu 


crista aspera grows out to provide strength in the wea 
ent study provides additional information on the location, 


of femoral curvature. 
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at is needed and difficult to do is to make estimates of the 
5 organize and direct their mental, physical, and energy resources 


accomplish longer range goals. As a way of accomplishing 


QAM), ` lf-report inventory, the Job Analysis and Interest Measurement 

a 135 proposed, The 

r other than his 

tential or failure in a 
sati . 

i atisfactions of p 


8 б 
те ating to backg 


JAIM was designed to measure the qualities of the 
aptitudes, training, or knowledge which have an influence on 
job, and to determine the behavioral requirements and po- 
articular jobs. This instrument contains 125 multiple choice 


round, interests, attitudes, beliefs, and preferences. 


DEVELOPMENT STR ATEGY 


> development of the JAIM used an interlocking combination 
a : A ; re А 
analysis. yp ' experimental, and theoretical considerations. The unit selected for 
ound ; a Broup of workers, w 


hlere ho on the basis of supervisory judgment had been 
боца» ty Angeable, for the 


{ most part, with respect to the performance of a par- 
y 0 , ` м > 
ор, ап work, Comparisons were then made between different occupational 
. t io я . М 
The ident; Ween high and low performers within the same occupational group. 


tens Mtification of 

. n í i 

hen, Аа; influencing 
w 

fral ~ еге then tested |} 


> to integrate the various 


provide for economy of application. The 


differentiatin g 


job requirements and workers qualifications. These 


characteristics of such groups was useful for 


зу informal experiments and investigations, and as a 


inferences in order to give weight 

8, reduce overla nd 

rt m к : é P. ant 

Чац, Ultiple.choice inventory used 

trume easy quantification 

than £ at, е Orts we 
th actor an, lvs; 

Rte Was alysis was used 

5 со . 

lookeg pum that if factor 

Pula nse they were 

‘ale ti. eing studied 

Wh nat Р 

“Wong, "At weig 


as the measuring procedure provides the 


and economy. How: ver, in the development of the 


re made to avoid premature fi 


ication. Judgment rather 


ant 


to determine the content of the specific scales, since 


analysis were used relevant variables would be over- 
not present in any 


The final de ision 


significant amount in the particular 


as to what items to include for each 


h ri f 
t to give them was made on the basis of judgment for the same 
he 
hi JAIM was deve] lin х p : [ Ser 
tri betwee hie} Oped initially on the basis of data which reliably distin 
" igh a ; x "23 1 
fo, ~ found $^ and low performe rs in several job categories. Available the- 
ulat С Inadequ Me t yn] | П : | 
tiong ed, w i 9 explain the data and new hypotheses had to be 


1 Were testa, 1 . ; 
CN Such as P lested through data obtained trom a wide range of occupa- 
чу e clerk. . h policemen, ministers, nurses, se retaries, Foreign Service 
Erg * airline . x 
. engineers, Pea« e Corps volunteers, social 
nl t т"; | ^ m 
| ‘ш people n 
. 5 Precision on the basis of the responses they gave to 
Items, ‘ 


erent ocx ipa ions could be 


^ THEORETICAL 


~~ and ot 1 
à н findings led to the 
5 Pursue th 


RATIONALE 


following 


1e goals of bot 


assumptions: 


h safety and s itisfaction. Frequently but 
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not always these goals are contradictory and it is necessary to develop а mn 
in an effort to maximize both objectives. The behavior of the individual 


both safety and satisfaction from the same acts will be stable and predictable, 
faction in entirely 


behavior of the individual who gets his safety and satis 


ways will be erratic and unpredictable. ye 
i i 1а 
9. Man cannot live alone and therefore must be a member of a — 
and enables him to eam 


which as a minimum provides him with protection 


d thes? 


dividual, 4? 


The social group imposes obligations and limitations on the in most ten! 
are enforced through formal and informal rewards and punishments. e? 10 

n . a rejection я 
reward is approval and acceptance; a most potent punishment 18 reject ct 


but not ama at 
achieve sale 
a compromise 


lation. The requirements of the social group sometimes, 
with the other ways in which the individual has learned to f 
isfaction. It is therefore necessary that he make some type of 
social requirements and personal preferences. ; tual ad 
3. An individual must deal with a very complex world with percep moit! 
There is an almost limitless de 
t infinite num rd 
sions and physical actions which must be completed for the individual ы T 
acity to deal with 02) at Y 
s as 0и 


memory resources that are extremely limited. 
of information which could be attended to and an almos 


in the world. Through conscious effort man has the cap 
t all determination 
and the actual a ry 


seven variables at one time and therefore almos 
notice, what does it mean, what to do about it, 


tions of both his internal and external environment have to v 
. and what he does no юй 


"T ей! 
: i " tions 
are his goals. He needs some notion as to what events or condi : юу тә 
, o a satisfac " 
е 15а $ LL 


goals. These are his values. He needs to know when ther n 
his standards. He ^ rig 


ing € 
and ways for acting €... gf 


1 
. ) "Mae Jevel W i 
on his environment. He needs to have his energy mobilized at а d o 80 


P . в hand, an Al 
ficient for but not in excess of the requirements of the task at | change 
task environmen 8 


rns of behavior 5 


matically. He needs to know what he wants 


between his values and particular events. These are 


for getting pertinent and reliable information from, 


matically shift the level of energy mobilization as the 


of these elements become integrated into complex patte 7 
i us n 

: individual with a minimum of conscio inti 

styles which are available to the individual with a mi d ntirely y copy” 

1% ; m | 

These behavioral styles are too complex to be develope w/ ugh , 

e extent they are obtal inn 


vidual without assistance. To a considerabl : t by me otk 
T pmi іп par y! 
ing the behavior of someone else. They are also determined у p" oes 10! "T 
e with what works pol 
has accept di of! 
er 
the elements wor togeth m d 


1 
as ra 
ar element usually : J 
Its in 810 


characteristics of the individual, his experienc 
for him, and the social values and standards which he 
styles are very difficult to change because 


functioning system and a change in any particul 
i . mafia resi 
throughout the entire system. Experience sometimes : effort, 
" = sonscious 
planned change requires the use of a good deal of cons 


than the individual is able or willing to spare. g the altern® meni 


А : shoices amon 
1. An individual needs to make productive choices am utt " 
Д A : (his beliefs & events) 
ible to him. He will be guided by his orientations Ы 0 


nce the out 
of other people and about his own ability to influence 


BEL 
edt (he degree to which future consequences of present actions are con- 
‚© Ше degree to which he maximizes safety or satisfaction). The quality of 
Уен Will be determined in part by the amount of relevant information which 
lis © for consideration. This will be determined partly by the efficiency of 
tained - automatically extracting, organizing, and interpreting information ob- 
ts environment. It will also be determined by the efficiency with which 

Predict iin additional relevant information, interprets it, and uses it to 
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Out 


, These 
Mae 
empl ч е Possibilities for satisfactions. In every job power is exerted on the 
Power Bet him to behave in certain ways needed to get the job done. This 
REY, competis Imposed personally through bosses, associates, customers, collabora- 
td ors, and others, and impersonally through standards, regulations, pro- 
Ments f Group norms, social values, etc. Most jobs also establish specific require- 
lle шд. Power on other people to influence their behavior in line with 
With power ОГ the job. 
» and individual 
Vith w ether they 


Tespect t 
ents "à 0 le 


the assumptions made regarding individuals. The assumptions regard- 
ate to the requirements for dealing with power, information, decision 


Different jobs establish different requirements for dealing 
s respond in different ways depending on their behavioral 
perceive the power as legitimate or illegitimate. 


i gitimate power ("authority") jobs can establish differing re- 
to complying with 
E ond to the Wishes, 


ler job that employees respond to authority in terms of task accomplishment. 
"hl — léquire that the 


" irements { employee challenge or question authority. Jobs also 
i, Pire that Е: ог dealing with illegitimate power (“aggression ). Some 
m in vidual * employee stand firm against the aggressor, other jobs require 
i © capable of smoothing down ruflled feathers, and still other 
ting} ple. uos E avoid the : + 
чы шы i iter in the leadership goal and decision making and motiva- 
^ * also differ in the way 


made, 


authority depending on whether the employee is ex- 
the commands, or the standards of authority. Other 


aggressor. With respect to imposing power 


in which information must be proc- 
id decisions are required involving only 
case an impressionistic, intuitive approach 


4 derations m other jobs the emphasis is on accuracy rather than speed and 
made explicit, in which case a rational, logical approach 
mi of isi ri trate methodology is most effective. Finally, jobs differ 
joh of mental енед they provide. Some jobs provide satisfactions from the 
Nit EM Satisfaction "te others from the exercise of physical capacities. Some 
peo action f rom social interaction with other people; other jobs per- 


К Whether дь, victories or triumphs over others. Jobs differ with 
e " Aud а b a : 

f e pliska provide Opportunity for individual achievement either 

Pleas ^ ent or achieving high status, or through gaining approval 
the . CIS Or identifying wi h a hie} 1 high prestige e 

indiy; vary in the Ag with a high morale or ugn prestige group. 

a . 
" Can aye; mount of excitement they provide and the ease with which 
lt the ; s. id boredom, ‹ 


vidual gets sati 


sfaction from the work and if his behavioral styles 
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are in tune with 
the be А 
ıe behavioral requirements of the job, | ll 
e Job, he will, ir 
but the requi 


do supe 
perior work. If he 
ments of the job are ^ une the required knowledge г 1 i 
are not particularly in line with his il - les, h 
) iis behavioral styles, ем 
xtrinsic (0 е) 
re consisten! 


with the re i 
equirements of the 
he job. If his behavioral styles are ant £ isti : 
he tri 


beh AVIOr | i 
B al reqi > ant : 
juirements of the job, he is likely t fail h 
o fail no matter how hà 
late’ 


to a set of post 


good work oniy i > 18 » ас 
nl ul he i 
1 adequately motivated by cor i i 
on id 'rations € 


and he is r і 
s not in competiti i i 
petition with individuals whose | | 1 1 1 
se behavioral styles @ 


T he thec 
1eoretical rationale f 
| { ale for the 
assumptions, a н one дә | | 
ns, 2 nd hypoth« i d — - in 
. ses whicl ? 1 | 
goal 18 to state eet: | | | ; 
ate the theory i a hrst approximation. The even 
in precise terms so that the elements can be describe 
des scores ie 


through a i 8 08 ез ( 5 2 
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I , $ 1 th rem At I I 
. { п f 
n to ? 


Strack 
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ategies, satisfaction, relat 
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t t ` > ' hip dec 
1 goals, ü : I 
The results for ont) 6 


shi i i 5 8 ^ M e 

p motivation tyle , and co niti | 
gnitive (угез. 
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reported in thi 
І 18 stu _ 
dy because the remainder hav t 
ave not yet prove 


RELIABILITY r 
For techni ILITY AND STABILITY OF SCALE SCORES 
s or technical reasons i 
through use of ie д E " feasible to estimate the reliability of he JAM 
uder-Richardson formulas or through the split af 
. it 
The number of subjects 8 
thet 


cedure, Twe CSUL-TCLCSt 5 єз t ° 0) à 
N test-retest tudi were ‹ n le ed n 

„tW the 
HH of 


fore only a preliminary Su aperiret e (twenty-six and thirty 
timate can be made that the average Te 

ably in the mi pilit 
completed 0 ш; A 
ational group, andl 4 
fferent test aking e 
In 0 ly" 


both of these studies 1 
5 was ci 
twenty-si 
six scales whi 
a homogenec s which are currently being used i »rob | 
geneous occ i 
jus occupational group. Tw li 
| : vo studies were 


of mean sco iff 
n scores 
of different samples from the sam 
same occup 
ig from di 
ly stable. 


een 


study was I >€ і З 
tmd T) nade ) the difference in means s l i 
udes, he €1 Mas, D ме markal 
l€ ге ilts ` s wer 
- m indicated that the score er re ; 
f event eig i 1 } > d f p- nce bet 
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апу of the twenty six 8 ss ۷ 
the twent . i ifi 
1 IX cale ignific ant at the 05 le е]. 


TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 
"m 


The de 
evelor " 
elopme nt of the JAIM item and 1 
s and scales 
as they were deal 


the effect of stress w фей 
andom basis Ж v кой 


j that the gd 
us 
they wo" е nse 


problems of S lf r 
t eport inventorie 

the JAIM vere pan 
پل سا‎ re у Е А study was reported on 
| n applicant group was split in half onar 


complete the J с 
nae reread oe before employment. One group was tole 
T or rese 
research, and the other half was told that 
given but that the ] that stress dic 
wwerage candidate was not able to anticipa 
i cess 
successful candidate пй, ate the 
lates were 
the 


part oi the 
| { the selection process It v f 
e vas Tourn 


The effect of 

ffect of stress was different for 
successful candic 
items from 
truction 0 
aries 


didates, an 

dates, and for the most part the 
Equating 
иеа in the cons 
y concept but V 


dilénticu di 
ection standards actually used 
, seu. 


m 1 д 
80CH le y” $ 
1i ac irabilit was not att my 
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irability is not considered to be 
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Же ; 
y ше, In part, the JAIM was designed to measure differences in subcultures. 
Individual 


's concepts of social desirability are elements in his personality, have 
« uence on his 
ШЕТ in 71 it is believed that the “forced choice” construction of most of the 
itom o на cluded in the JAIM should keep the response style of the respondent 
by y a other variables. The issue of the degree to which behavior is caused 
is for the >ч forces 18 not considered relevant to the JAIM. All that is necessary 
i . Conscious or irr 


hg ational forces to have some reliable representation or 
,5 Ih an individu 


al’s consciousness. The JAIM is based on the assumption that 
able to make some sort of an adaptation to his environment knows 


е [i YP r 
| аз °з and dislikes and what he can and cannot do, and he is able to make 
Tate verbal report, 


OPERATING CHARACTERISTICS 
Ing 
n 
ales, n to get more information about the operating characteristics of the 
Ch other = Correlated with the scales of the MMPI and intercorrelated with 
i » Plea, * "comply 
E se pe x 
! With Authority, and Internal Standards) were found to correlate positively 
lir . M a 0 ог more 
i е TA RE : А 
le Action ра ship goals scales (Social Leader. Persuasive Leader, and Execu- 
le with ene) and Verbal 
Ss 18 intercorre] 
lim, are g lation, an 
‚ ~ elmi 
"tione E there 


with authority" scales (Accept Commands, Accept Rou- 
and negatively with Independence and Question Au- 


are also highly intercorrelated. The third group of 
ations are Competition, Ambition, Task Accomplishment, 
1 Excitement. When these three clusters of intercorrela- 


are relatively few additional positive and negative cor- 


VALIDITY 
, è in an effort to establish predictive, concurrent, and construct 

of Pore; пай of the sc I 
in. у Officers and others 
1 be aber of studies have 


Ma to differenti 
e Y ; 
lota] of a Fentiate “mong occupational groups. Data has been gathered 
foung be Parate оссирг 


ales were found to be effective for predicting promotions 
for predicting level of performance of stenog- 
been completed demonstrating that the JAIM 


Ween itional groups, and highly significant differences have 
( groups; and. а, was reported above, stable results have been 
"nt g - : | | 
samples have been taken from the same occupation. Each 

E | | M is based on an underlying hypothesis, and there is a log- 
à Hd Ween the items in 
Sales : * at Present whict i li | 
EM ls * inte Which throws any light on the construct validity of 
“correlations of | 


MN “cores, and the 


а scale and the hypothesis for the scale. The 


| . . . 
the scales, the oc upations with the highest and 
scales which predict performance levels for particular 


5 was made of this data, and it was found for the 


Consistent with the hypothesis for the scale. In no 
arly Inconsistent, 
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POSSIBLE USES OF THE JAIM 


А 

The studies already completed indicate that the JAIM can effectively uir 
ably describe and distinguish among occupational groups, including дя a ji 
between high and low performers within the same occupational group. ire 
therefore be useful as a method of job analysis to identify the behavioral ы 
ments and satisfactions established or provided by the job. In a wider woe = 
be used as a method of role analysis to compare different roles within a ct л> 1 
between cultures, A related use is to attempt to determine what standa б pein 
ment are being used when selection, assignment, or promotion decisions d pil 
made regarding applicants or employees, At the present time the JAIM ' % reli 
be used as the primary basis for making decisions regarding individuals ine 


- è : SNB E u 
ability still needs to be established more definitely, and the possibile a valuable 


needs to be considered. With a cooperative client it should prove to 


1 0 
' , e tm . „elf in relation © 
aid to counseling, by helping the individual understand himself in ры пое! 


arious occupations 


potential requirements and satisfactions contained in v + 8 
jon 
rmat le 


hen other sources of info 


use is as an aid to selection or assignment w he #® 
zd ; mt 
used to confirm or reject hypotheses regarding the individual derived {го 
scores of the J ATM. 
FUTURE RESEARCH e 


«ms and 8 
o's : -— » items a 
A great deal of further work needs to be done to improve м harpness of the 
Vn ө . е E] i 
in order to reduce the amount of intercorrelation and improve p^. ot rep? 1 
on the eight scales n "x M 
t been con :nally: 


of reliability: fn 


discriminations. Further work needs to be done 
this study, since each shows some promise which has not ye 


ditional work is also needed to establish a more exact estimate f: | 
{ ab т 
in an effort to establish yi 


the greatest amount of work needs be done ir 

t f é é ) vor need to be done 1 n 

“Sap i á scales 4 T 
the construct validity of the various hypotheses underlying perc along man) 
these scales to the scales of other self-report inventories. 


these lines are already in progress. 
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E ROLE OF BILE AND CHOLESTEROL ESTERASE 
HOLESTEROL ABSORPTION 


by 
! CONCORDIA RIVERA BORJA* 


I 4 
di, duction of thoracic 


á duct cannulation in rats (11) has permitted a more 
Dated quantitative determ 


ination of the extent of cholesterol absorption, as com- 
longed © long and tedious analyses of fecal, blood, and tissue sterol after pro- 
Breatly ые. Surgical techniques employed to divert bile and pancreatic juice have 
tina єт Studying more direc tly the influence of these secretions on the in- 
oles TPtion of diet 


erol d ary cholesterol. As an analytical tool, the use of labeled 
{ and related co 
t m 


hvolveg pounds, has afforded greater ease to study the different 


in cholestero] absory 

| | м n utilized in the 

inl ot rte of the intesting 

tion, сова] cholestero] este 
e iine: 

Nene esterification process 


tion. These recent analytical and surgical oper- 
present study to investigate the role of bile and cho- 
al mucosa on cholesterol absorption, and to relate 
rase to bile salt circulation and pancreatic juice infu- 


is also correlated with mucosal levels of cholesterol 


* and pancreatic juice through a common bile duct 
n Р 
“rg for at, the small intest 


ine retained its capacitv to esterify cholesterol in 
sy. On x I 
LIN © уа short time 


, and by 24 hours, the intestinal mucosa had completely 
activity. When pancreatic secretion alone was excluded 
, the esterifying activity of intestinal mucosa was not lost 


study of the effects of bile or bile salts on cholesterol 


de 1, n 
Pendent mucosa] cholesterol] esterase: 


and on the esterification mechanism, in- 


lion * and bile salts in the intestinal tract totally abolished 
On choles " з : 7 rae 
tea bile uct neg? and mucosal cholesterol esterase was essentially nil in 
tls; 8 i , éis 4 
“ton f tula and lymph fistula animals. Addition of taurocholate to the 


ај; lo co . à | 
l ine . Оттоп bile duct fistula and lymph fistula animals resulted in a 


Ч rol esterase activity (1.7 mumoles of cholesterol 
(3 boron p mg mucosa] protein), and a small percentage of cholesterol. 
n was, however, significantly increased 
* lo animals à. 4, n of a 24-hour sample of bile enriched with 
MT diverted th prived of bile and pancreatic juice. Although pancreatic 
activity of the mucosa was not lost (4.5 mumoles 
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but was signifon 
and pancreatic © 
al protein): 
tificial ile 


of cholesterol esterified per hour per mg mucosal protein), 
lower than that obtained in normal control rats with intact bile 
culation (10.0 mumoles of cholesterol esterified per hour per mg mucos 


fistula and intact bile circulation through an ar e 
as those which rec 


А iwit¥ f mu 
The esterifying activily 0 


А : с ith no! 
cosal cholesterol esterase in animals deprived of pancreatic juice and wil 


cag « A. ў uc 
bile circulation (6.8 mumoles of cholesterol esterified per hour per mg m bi 
ats with norma 


] in decreas 


Animals with pancreatic 
duct absorbed cholesterol-4-C^ to essentially the same extent 


enriched bile through infusion, and control rats. 


tein) was lower than the control value (10.0) found in r 


pancreatic circulation. Reduction of bile salt supply resultec 


ile 
ed in the absence of 


tion of cholesterol, and no absorption of cholesterol occurr n estint 
or bile salt. The possibility of some synthesis of cholesterol esterase : pile sl 
mucosa or a reactivation of residual cholesterol esterase in the presence © yas M 
is discussed, since the esterifying activity of mucosal cholesterol esterase V 
completely lost even when pancreatic juice was withdrawn. polest? 
Pancreatic juice when infused alone was found to have no effect on " nore 
absorption in animals lacking intact bile circulation. However, when р {ш 
juice together with bile was infused to common bile duct fistula an — fous! 
animals, absorption reached 14 per cent, a level significantly lower m 
in normal control rats (27 per cent) with intact bile and pancreatic circula 


= ma 
ration of ani on 


infusing pancreatic juice and enriched bile to the same prepa An ins 
sorption of cholesterol4-C* was markedly increased (32 per cent). »mbrane ther? 
intestinal mem ї 


supply of bile salts to transport the cholesterol across the 

"sence 

juice on cholester? ww 

ts of bile salts in the : s f 
ge j 

was infused for # P^ T 


0 
i e вирр7 ^ 5 
fore resulted in decreased absorption, even in the pre of ampl tio" 


creatic juice. The stimulating effect of pancreatic 


was evident only in the presence of adequate amoun 


tract. Thus, when a 24-hour sample of pancreatic juice holestero W 

А $ - А : : chole i 

12 hours to animals with normal bile circulation, absorption 9 psolutely " 

$ : k : : ia abs 

siderably increased (43 per cent). Pancreatic secretion is not in the pres? бе, 
í ns С f 

for cholesterol absorption, although it has a stimulating effec cholesterol ۴ 


is attributed to its 
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ly Р 
: „уеб OM | 
of animals which rece i jd 
as the activity of those W i aati 
year to maintain Pho 
| u 
tly increas j nist 
when infuse pot 
thus 
det 


adequate supply of bile salts, and this effect 
content. 

The mucosal cholesterol esterase activity 
creatic juice and no bile salt was the same 
Bile salts therefore арі 
secretion significan 
ts or W 
f the pancreas 
an 4180 


bile salts but no pancreatic juice. 
of the mucosal enzyme. Pancreatic 
lesterol esterase activity when infused with bile sal 


with normal bile circulation. The exocrine secretion © 


to much of the mucosal cholesterol esterase, but activity € 


2; ification © ap 

i cree of ester Tn 
In all groups of experimental animals, the degree id m seer eg 
82-87 рег сеп. p 
Ёма: cholesterol ос 7 he ost 
These findings корро Jester 
stinal absorpotion 0 


sorbed cholesterol-C“ was relatively high ( 
ports the concept that esterification of absorbed 
degree irrespective of the extent of absorption. 
tiality of the esterification mechanism during inte 


postulated by Vahouny et al. (105). 


The rate of e 


mu еъ r 

Pm Cholesterol esterase. The group of animals with intact bile circulation and 
| Б> fistula had a mucosal cholesterol esterase activity of 6.8 mumoles of cho- 
bile esterified per hour per mg mucosal protein, while those which had normal 


Su . , „тел А 
12}, Pply and received a 24-hour sample of active pancreatic juice for a period of 
Ours h 


Pt mg ' "lad an enzyme activity of 13.0 mumoles of cholesterol esterified per hour 
Vas mucosal protein, Cholesterol absorption in the former group (19 per cent) 


had hen half of that obtained in the latter group (43 per cent). Both groups 


nificant] , quate Supply of bile through an artificial bile duct, but differed sig- 
бао the extent of 


sterification of cholesterol has been correlated with the level of 


absorption. These results strongly indicate that the ester- 


а an over-all increase in absorption. 
lo the « Purification of pa 


De ™ vivo Studies on | 
Р А u Озе, ste 


ncreatic cholesterol esterase was undertaken as a corollary 

cholesterol absorption. Ion exchange chromatography on 

ыр elution with increasing concentration of phosphate buffer, 

M the the Specific activity of pancreatic cholesterol esterase about 8-fold, 

enzyme is relatively stable in ammonium sulfate and alcohol solutions, 

е фар; - ‘ation was obtained, the specific activity being increased only 1.1-1.5 
© original Pancreatic juice. 
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UNCON SUS THROUGH SLOGAN: THE POLICY OF 
AL SURRENDER IN THE SECOND 


ue Janua 

Шола] ge Casablanca Conference announcement of the World War II 
US E Surrend А 
M Citicism -er policy gave 


of the f birth to a continuing international controversy. 
1 e 6. NI t 
t study. t is Ormula—that it was ill-founded in principle—prompted the 
not i ы : е = Е к s 
Аз t intended to be an analysis of Unconditional Surrender’s im- 
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pact on World War II or the postwar world; rather, it is intended t ad in prt 
history of the policy itself, with an emphasis upon the period most neglected 10 *, 
announcement of the slogan. 


улес 
text of the times, 0 
d is com 


vious studies—the war years prior to the 
had not previously been viewed in the light of the historical con 
in-oriented, - m 
cerned with the decision-making process of the time. Three distinct "— 
another for its announcements " т 
viewed in the light of ee 


: ces 
> nfluen 
tain traditional American influences on the national policy-maker. These 1 -siol 


zl ailing 96018! 
domestic politics, and the prevailing | 
ars is also Te 


as an American policy decision. The present view is America 


assumed—one for the adoption of the policy, 


another for the policy’s continuance. These decisions are 


include prior policy, public opinion, 
making machinery. The international politics of the wartme yt 
the three decisions. : r of the 
and causative ® 


Critics of the formula generally view it as a major н ins 
iet territorial & 


war; the beginning of several postwar problems, including the Sov negotia! 

and the cold war situation. Inasmuch as the formula precluded oa enemy ™ 
А , е 

peace, the detractors believe that it prolonged the war and shattered ! nting Ù 


r Р ғ T Tai su 
tions, creating power vacuums soon filled by the Soviet Union and thu " , 
;old that the 


Incidental to these effects, many I Allie 


balance of world power. snail 
e undermining 


stiffened enemy resistance, aided enemy propaganda whil 
effort, and increased the totality of the war. ану of the 

The defenders of the Unconditional Surrender policy deny the “ч d "m 
charge that the policy prolonged the war, and particularly dispute the ible, © 
without the announcement of such a drastic war aim it would have yon 
desirable, to negotiate a peace with a German anti-Nazi resistance "3 erial © 
policy as having been * uw br 
delicate Allied uml” 10 
e influence any : ] a8. 


positive side, the defenders generally view the 


tribution to the war effort inasmuch as it preserved the 


coming the fears of a separate peace and the disruptiv ^ we 
formulate specific war and peace aims would have on the partnership б f do? 
the home front. Moreover, the defenders presume, it preserved » 
of action for the Allies. t concerning 
Another debate over the Unconditional Surrender policy—ths has app 
rationale of its adoption—unlike the controversy over consequence slogan wa? a 
the point of resolution. The debate began with a consensus me вам the д" 
result of a snap decision. Thus the early speculations over pu Nev к 
as an immediate answer to propaganda needs or separate — faith that t Р 
some who participated іп the early debate held it as a matter p ving bee fi 
Then came an account of the formula ha 


had been deliberated. 
fore the announcement. p "T 
Soon there was additional evidence of the policy $ deli Ж бет 
January 1943 J. 65. к 

ideration as early à 
arly theory 4" 
x xperience 0 


the д peing 


cussed at Casablanca some days be 


closure of its discussion at an early 
of a State Department subcommittee conside 


The new evidence tended best to support another e 
admitted by both Roosevelt and Churchill; i.e., that the - 
of it, as We 


the failure of the “14 Points” and the Nazi use Api 
| feat—had made the policy 


many had not suffered a military de 
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as with the World War I problems, Roosevelt was advised to use the slogan by 
two of б, Norman Davis, and probably had the thought confirmed by 
» veneral Pershing and Senator George Norris. Although the slogan lacked 
p » Roosevelt entertained a meaning which dated from the early Roman 
i e key elements being the refusal of advance promises and negotiation, 
victory, and the hope of mercy commensurate with the situation. Roose- 
ican Civi asis upon the saving feature of the victor’s mercy stemmed from the Amer- 
ar experience—the kind gestures of Grant toward Lee at Appomattox. 
osevelt and Churchill often defined the formula as not applying to the Ger- 
Pie, а reassuring exception to the meaning of the Deditio. 
I Р disclosures of premeditation did not undermine all of the old speculations. 


m of the earliest of these—that the primary motivation had been to pre- 


bed a "s Unity— remained popular, particularly the one interpretation which as- 
Tole to the fear of a separate peace. 

War leade very beginning of the Second World War the British and American 
ve had declined to st 


ims , : 
the ты. 25 Boals for a postwar period which could not be accurately stated before 


ate detailed war and peace aims, They distinguished 

The object was to avoid the danger of the Allies quarrel- 
z$ ез and of creating or widening splits in home front unity. 

should Н nsensus of the American I 

await the sign "A 

t 


ictory. But, by January 1943, the majority of Americans 

t was possible to begin planning for peace. Furthermore, 

TM a у appeared to hold a more realistic view of why they fought than had 

It Wag dange, In World War I. The original assumption of the Western leaders that 

5 of S i war settlements among Allies, was reinforced by the 

"ded of p talin for agreement on territorial and reparation terms to be de- 
thon * defeated enemy, 

8 nconditiona] Surrender was not announced until January 1943, the 
before the тут had already been established in the years before. Even 
let hin ery the w ar, the specific war aims of Great Britain and 
Мы by the A Т ected some elements of the later policy. The war aims 

"аць of а “American President and various government officials showed that 
nego as a fundamental policy. Inasmuch as a desire 
wed as a form of appeasement, there arose a counter 
x Although A 
Olving policy 
ча The fine followed the expressions of subordinates in the case of two war 
чы and to onim that of war criminal trials, which he was to endorse 
tin E isarmament ES although he had meanwhile introduced the concept of 
m » Noosevelt again 
ucation," 


mericans rejected the thought of dismember- 


appeared to favor the destruction of enemy mil- 


trailed his subordinates on the ambiguous 


Т ple, 8 “туң Was not Bow to Americans. The experience of World War I, 

it in the , majority of the public had favored a hard line, and 
had also Popular Į nconditiona] Surrender phrase. The First World War 
of the young Frank 


х lin Roosevelt, his Cabinet experience 
1$ Views concerning w ar 


and peace aims. 
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Second World War often 


American editorial opinion in the first years of the я 
found a 8%” 


reflected the uncompromising attitude, while the public opinion polls 


Ras. 8 ; ‚р : e Е In ear 
eral satisfaction with all the specific war aims outlined by the President. largel! 
opposition to the prevailing views, the American isolationist element was " 

ill арре 


stilled by the time of the Casablanca Conference, thus making the public w 


more nearly unanimous. 


As Commander-in-Chief, Roosevelt possessed several qualities an Secretary 
which engendered the retention of policy decision in his own hands. Тһе % й 
of State and his Department personnel had clearly suffered the loss of wee 
tional primacy in the formulation of major policies vis-à-vis foreign power fie 
the Secretary was generally excluded from the major wartime conferences an 
remained uninformed of the results. cial 

Although the service chiefs were to become the principal and most rane d 


advisers to the President, they did not enjoy such a role in the реп era 

` ` . : > sev 

Casablanca Conference, having gone unconsulted and uninformed on wert 
that they s 


sions. It was only in the last days of the Casablanca preparations = ‚фе 
hu ot ыйа т م‎ ess »ernin 
belatedly informed of their Commander-in-Chief’s intentions conce 


conditional Surrender policy. » polici 
i osevelt’s p° 
ре" = » Camana : , " ence Roosev А 
Гһе early war Congress was particularly unable to influ abandoning 


The Executive bullied or bluffed the Congress into surrendering ога 
an system. 
а ited the Du 
'asablanca unveiling - 4 
меге undoubtedly "^ аве 


‘bly th 
Possibly ! jp do? 


very powers essential to the delicate balance within the Americ 

Several critics of the Unconditional Surrender policy regre 
ment more than the formulation, particularly as the ( 
unnecessary:if not premature and pernicious. There 


siderations in the Roosevelt decision for public announcement. 


ó E M Wi itious to 
ence of American politics made the timing appear more pop merge 0 
. . . т А 9 сау the € p 
it did to Churchill. The Congressional elections of 1942 saw ! vising ^ 
sers а 


“soft war" арреа 
r victory tO t "eb 
:d to blame his lack d a he 

gsaly " 
The Casablanca announcement might also have been thought песе е p" 
assumed threat to iad 
1 Althou 


Republican “hard war” slogan directed against any fou! 


compromise peace. The Republicans attributed thei 


issue while Roosevelt's traditional supporters tende 


interest of preserving Allied unity. The most widely 


: : ate explanation. 
the fear of a separate peace—is an inadequat« p c 
Р ad, and $ 
been continuing separate peace rumors at home and abroac 


officials were known to be fearful of a Russo-German de Roosevelt E ds 
visers, including Harry Hopkins, had discounted the danger. li were P P 
assessment, and imagined that the rumors emanating from — 
stunts designed to split the Allies. 

Repercussions over the Darlan Affair of Novembe 


the decision to announce Unconditional Surrender. 
anc 


“ply influen 
r 1942 quite ot in T 
chi 
Although Chure a i 
1 Stalin’s generous P s 
e 
i in li , world-wi и” 
the action might have appeared hypo ritical in light of the p ws 
Roosevelt was prob у а : 
assurance tha 3 i 1 


т А . . «mired an " $ 
where. The occupied nations in particular re quire d asters which wou 1 ould 
as а ther and, 


pressed his disapproval over recognition ol Darlan, 
campaign to smear the military expediency, 


TA et m 
not be a future compromise with one of their pupp‘ 


ions the 0 
The neutral nations, on 


the way of their complete restoration. 
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View the 


ence, E tw of ove 
At home, the Darlan deal, for which Roosevelt took responsibility, was not 
Only da у 


amned by the liberals, but was also a new issue for the Republicans, 
toj »lven the sever 
f cident with 
To) 
ү 008еүе 
аг, ^ E 
The Germans had already adopted a hard line to bolster morale. Possibly 


"OSeve]t had 


Precedent of a compromise peace as justifying a continued perch on the 


al possible motivations for an announcement decision, a timing 
the Casablanc a Conference of January 1943 was not unreasonable 


It’s viewpoint. There were definite signs of a turn in the fortunes of 


a similar pose in mind for the Allies. And the world awaited a stir- 


message from Casablanca. 
Come in ES f Roosevelt's faith in the Unconditional Surrender principle was to 
| tie ong period after the announcement when, for the first time, he expe- 
the g Opposing wills over the question of the formula’s validity. Although, for 


аке . 
| Шы ~ unity, he 


А һаа publicly respected the American President’s wishes, Church- 
Privately e 


eral tim h Xpressed doubts over a too strict interpretation of the formula; sev- 
es he * nh 

p Dect © urged that it be modified or played down. Only after he had faced the 
0 ^i . : ә yar 

a Teh agreeing to specific terms, and after an unsettling encounter with Stalin 


ra ? LN ~ . . X 
| a rin was Churchill converted to Roosevelt’s position. Stalin was also initially 
ew ; : : plac 
: hard ine with Roosevelt, probably because of the bitter lesson of an earlier Soviet 
a 


ое M Possibly from some pique over the "unilateral" adoption and an- 

Politic of the guiding principle. Stalin, who had opposed the formula as im- 

Paladin, Paganda rather 

in t Р Р 

Пе е final months of Germany’s trial by fire. 
MY react 


Pople V lons to the ( 


ere uncone e 4 
3 ge b Concerned over the demand. But their new leader wished to preserve 
ce of nation 


People 
ad no say ; : = . 
lle T sloga no say in the matter, while their Government at first chose to ignore 
n, 7 c 1 
Ae By the summer of 1945. however, the Japanese leaders refused to 


than from any humanitarian urge, was to become its 
“asablanca announcement were variform. The Italian 
al honor. Already conditioned to expect the worst, the Japan- 
any circumstances, standing firm on the preservation of the 


also inconsequential in the first months after 
rom fear of aiding any Allied propaganda motivation. Rather, 


LT lernati Ir own determination for a complete victory. Hitler prom- 
IVe exce . 
EM most d; except ruins, If the formula had no great effect upon the masses, 
ч isc arino baki «s 5 ғ 
Tent] ouraging to the anti-Nazi resistance leaders. Some of them ap- 


Y ney 
at er hea i ” 4 
the rd of the many Allied assurances that the policy was not aimed 


of ested y hi rmination to maintain the I 
18 ow — А 
Ces wn psychological w 


. 8 Who 
a 
right Case ttempted to secure 


xrinciple of Unconditional Surrender 
arfare experts, field commanders, and Cabinet 
some modification or definition of the slogan which 
ational worries. Many of the requests were refused 


r timing e 
Ung urchil] : Y delayed until there could be a Big Three consultation. 

in an . A - ; ui 
dit 9 Roosevelt came to favor postponing the issue of defining 


Churchill's principal motivation remained the nasty ex- 


the in NY secret mosevelt’s hesitancy was fortified by the earlier American 
\ зесге seme , MAT f 
LN , Split ove Agreements cone erning territorial changes and the lesson of 
T pre А 4 
Neral acc Proposals for the dismemberment of Germany. Roosevelt 
~urances to the ( 


erman people rather than specific promises to 
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Roosevelt was adamant yin 
of its prem 


their leaders. When his Secretary of State first attempted to win h 
the omission of the phrase in the satellite surrenders, 
necessity for preserving the principle and avoiding the dangers 


abandonment. Only when his hand was forced by Soviet promises to Finla p 
ree to the 


by the threat of further independent Soviet moves, did Roosevelt ag i 
le must Y 


ping of the phrase, and then only with the proviso that the princip 


upheld. 


: : : ciable 0P 

Roosevelt neither entertained personal doubts nor experienced appro xis 

position over the desirability of symbolic retention of the phrase for the m. " 
powers. Although he wished to avoid the problem of defining the formu p 


H n 
basic iur i^ 
of Italy, wh finely 
ustify a more ^ ii 
tailored polic y. Italy provided the singular example. Favored by the orginia " by 
al Soviet interests, à 
Allied cause, e 44 

| ili i i rlan 
profit from the same type of military expediency which had led to the Da a 
| Uncondilio 


aH f the 

ation Trani followed ty 
including а, i 
ide some ! 


ing to extend any privileges only after an enemy yielded to the 
Roosevelt nevertheless permitted some modification in the case 
corded with his earlier assertion that specific applications might J 


of excluding her from the demand, by the absence of vit 


a willingness to quit the Axis orientation and assist the 


The Japanese capitulation also included some modific 
Surrender slogan in an attempt to meet the particular situation. 
Roosevelt guidelines. Japan also enjoyed certain advantages, enti 


strength and the willingness of both Churchill and Stalin to prov 


for surrender. н Amet 
Italian situation: t 
1 | : : : or, Neverthe ij. 
ican people were firmly against a compromise peace with her. i Mil 
press and in Congr , dire? 
ss in changing дүй? 
Several key " 
IH iui J } an 
ished to 56 TU 


officials were also pressing for clarification and in p 


Japan suffered from a condition not present in the 


Casablanca formula was beginning to be debated in the 


itary men, advising the need for definition, achieved succé 


а 

А 4 

Although their d aie кР 
ge y н "mperor ж 

duced some beneficial wording, the key provision regarding the Ё өйү ай 

A generous interpretation p the 


‹ I uicker 
date, however, would probably not have automatically brought а d ; 


ance that the Imperial House would be preserved. 
not included in the Potsdam Declaration. 


war unless accompanied by a Soviet act of aggression. А а 

l as adopted, ай ей 
was hardly а " pility d 
After the PO’ y of 
n the over "Wt. 


Inasmuch as the Unconditional Surrender policy w 


continued in direct consequence of the German foe, there 


application. 


or demand for its compromise in this one rigid i 
of Germany lay 


her defeat became readily apparent, the hope ‘ith o 
‘ ‚ | ' : arate peace V em 
Hitler by the anti-Nazi resistance, or the making of a st рага!‹ "s might aa 
А r . А D *W 
Allied camps, or even in causing a split between the Allies ly yea ۶ ' 
| ; in the ear ali0” 
tunity for a less than total defeat. Inept and weak in ss mol" 
opportunity for a iess than total deteat, | to 15 m 


spicions as 


| А 
ction 0 


war, the German underground had aroused some 80 


то! a 
+. for 
subsequent attra basis fo 
there à poss e to 
was there * 


Only after the Battle of Stalingrad and the 
vet, T^. ae 
е lief that ? 


Generals to the Beck-Goerdler group, it appears, 


: s M 
successful overthrow of Hitler. Many of the German 
ion to duty or bec 


senerals, ow 
ause 0 


join the resistance because of a dedicat 
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te issination would open the way to a worse fate, All of the Generals were dedicated 

Ting a Separate peace with the Western Allies. 

parate peace fears played a significant role in the course of the later war 

nit by e Allies had always credited the Nazis with attempting to undermine Allied 
© Separate peace rumors. Nevertheless, there were some suspicions 

actions of the Allies themselves. On the one hand, the unilateral 

mulation of the 


Satellite Free Germany Committee and Russian negotiation with the 
t States had 


alarmed the Western partners. Stalin, on the other hand, was 
With Western con 


in luct in the Italian surrender, A solution was sought 
© Moscow Co 
тр, 


nference pledge to inform always all parties of enemy negotiation 
ey ‘ ав ш» i 
Stalin’, year 1943 produced two crises in East-West rel 
^ Suspicious nature, The 
lle at In the fall followed 
4 Instance the 


ations, both stemming from 
spring crisis grew out of the second front delay 
a German attempt to negotiate a separate peace, In 
rale pear, i Soviets may have sought to blackmail the Western Allies with 
Benuinel, Peel, whereas in the second instance the Soviets themselves ap- 
: Y Worried that it was 


n Britain and the United States who were inter- 
an ürrang, 


ement with Germany. 

Nazis had attempted to negotiate à separate peace, first with the 

a bette en the West, Hitler sought to de 

ning Position, but at the same time he encouraged pointed peace feel- 
€ means of dividing 


DO а i r : А ! 
аты, ; arm over Western plans for fac ilitating the surrender of the German 


slay a compromise until Germany achieved 
his opponents. The spring of 1945 produced an- 


g the military to arrange for a local unconditional sur- 
of any he Soviets insisted upon the right of equal representation at all 
ly ое е S Botiation, The Western Allies rejection of the Soviet demand served 

talin’s Suspicions. 


а : азе and Churchill took care to reassure him. 
^ e death of Frank] 


p 
id Б ay of handling surre 

h g rre 
а there E had become 


"n new and frantic Germ 
| failing, the 


in Roosevelt, Stalin secured an agreement on the 
nder overtures—Stalin’s way. Truman, Churchill, 
increasing] wary of German designs. With Hitler’s 


< 


an attempts to realize the separate peace 
remaining German hope in the last days of the war 


1 and civilians awav from the Eastern Front in order to 
»OVviet ca tivity 

a руну, 
on, threat to 


To Eisenhower, however. the German strategy ap- 


the new East. est agreement and he felt compelled to foil the 


e а 
"n of a ditional Surrender slogan was adopted because it represented the 
ony of Аш. Policy and war aims. The underlying motivation was the 
MIS ы dictated the fundamental policy of nonnegotiation. Al. 
ij, ideni “чт - not absent in the decision to announce the formula, 
CN Strong ш туне Domestic politics and the uproar over the Darlan 
"ba nder wi ies The decision lo maintain the principle of Uncondi- 

en ated by the seemin 
a Separate peace. 


0 1$ 

ur > "a r " 

Esson of th render was not founded on mistaken assumptions. Rather, 
memory of 1918 w 


g validity of the earlier motivations, plus 


as based on fact. It was not an “idiotic slogan,” 
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Қ it 
for policy, nor an end in itself. For Roosevelt 


ta 
It did not represen 
ith the 


nor a rigid policy, nor a substitute 
-a new order for the postwar peace. 


was a means to an end- 
k and total victory, nor was it inconsistent W 


purely military objective of qui 
teachings of Clausewitz. 
The American people, 
ment of the slogan foreclosed critical debate. 
ment. Without the facts, Americans were not res] 


the slogan stemmed from the lack of a true decision-making 
Issues were left for indecision to 
ı1 Surrender was 


however, were not kept well informed. The — 
To be against it was to favor por 
;onsible for the slogan. А ie 
process, е: ben de 
‹ "© f » y T ie ес! 
nature of the Commander-in-Chief. foun 
us 


fault. Rather than carefully calculated policy, 1 ncondition: 


г consensus со 


оп a “consensus of mood,” and resulted іп an ever greate 
; е 
ed to it by ^ 


through slogan. 
the logi? 


The slogan, however, was not responsible for all the ills attribut 


critics. Certain of the die-hard detractors have exaggerated the effects 0 ) шй 

; y > : | 

due to their personal bias. [he result appears to be the creation 0 a pe 
out of the Versailles set 


which may well match the false legends which grew 
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YOUNG CHILDREN ONT 
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PROBLEMS 


THE PERFORMANCE OF 
OBJECT DISCRIMINATION, 
THE CONDITIONAL-ODDITY 


by SUZANNE DOANE HILL* 


INTRODUCTION 


of one four " 
ks that AA of 
Jevelo те? 


concerned with the performance 
tasks. These are tas 
analyzing the ¢ 


The present study is 
twelve-year-old children on a set of learning 
to be regarded as highly promising techni 
1 ontogenetically. 

‚ discrimin 


[ues for 
learning both phylogenetically an . g tasks 
0 phy1oj , ‹ ` € ation learning. ask thst 
The tasks used in the present study art и | di rimin tae 
А n r ; аңа] disc 
object discrimination problem is an example of a nonspatia tu 
ә "m : at ea 
has been extensively studied. Two objects are at 
Position is an ите si 
ғ ‘acts are UP : 
Two pairs of objects pic 


ferred June 5 1965 


presented 


is rewarded regardless of its position. 


The oddity problem is more complex. 
› on 
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of Psy hology 


tor of research: Richard David Walk, Associate Professor 
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jects be § presented on any опе trial. The odd object is always cor- 
rect re t J 


or thi sition or of which object it is. There are two irrelevant cues 
his 
* Problem, object anc 


Th 1 position. 
А ." Conditional-oddity problem is even more complex than the oddity problem. 
stimuli ; - е : 
Umuli are "Bain two pairs of objects, three of them being presented on any 
ne trial е 5 ) 


Used. yp Two trays are used to present the stimuli. When a tray of one color is 
. 5 Ше odd Object is cor 


во rect; when а tray of the other color is used the even object 


gurat any particular trial, then. the three cues of position, object, and con- 
10) : s : 
n (oddity-nonoddity) are irrelevant. 


St work with these three tasks has been with studies using animals. 


соі» (^ т ` 

Was easi] onsin Genera] Test Apparatus, first used to present these tasks to monkeys, 
ly f 2 ; í ; 

be mad d м apted for use with other animals so that phylogenetic comparisons could 


levels А tudies with animal subjects have given information about the diffi ulty 
The conditional-oddity problem is too difficult for sub- 

i simplified 8. The oddity problem can be solved by sub-primate animals when 
lem ; In some way, The difficulty level of the object discrimination prob- 
lved by a variety of phylogenetic orders. Efficiency of per- 
is problem increases with age for very young animals, but peak effi- 
d at an early stage of development. 


h the on 3: 
st " г и н 
been u udies of регіогтапсе of children on these tasks, retarded children have 


is чым 
fo such that It i$ so 
ce on th 
уз Teache 


Information about chronological age level and performance 
hese studies, coming from normal subjects who were matched 
retarded children. These studies have yielded information 


ntal age leve] to performance and about the learning process. 


ance ; 

Ome nee on these tasks has been found to be related to mental age. In 
than expe NS Over, retarded children have been found to perform less efficiently 
lo cted according ir tal | intelli 

act 18 to their mental age level, so that intelligence level appears 
уре ОГ as well as و‎ ч 9 7 ded А E 
х Tes аз mental age alone. (2) Differences have been found in the 
Perfo Ponse betwe 


en higher ind lower mental age levels, (3) Im 'rovement in 

У а g { 1 І al age levels, pi 

[M P t lice has been { 1 e 1 Фа ж 
"n inati ound to occur suddenly rather than gradually for the object 

Medias оп Problem 1 
"ating ki * (4) 

tte f ‚°5ропзев th 


ы? Ms : 
lable > Studies of 


Explanations of what is learned have been in terms of 
at serve to make 


stimulus cues more potent. Two major gaps 
children’ 


Ss performance on these tasks, No systematic data is 


of normal children at various age levels. The trial. 
*Ponses to cues of these problems has not been analyzed. 
У А le present study 
MN al children be 
4 in esti as Not yet he 
ly | Bations conce 


bey, Second 
Wi а : д ‘ r 
chi ly is to explore the nature of differences in performance 
at the erent age levels and 
Same age level, 


is to obtain information about the age levels at 
gin to perform effi iently on these three tasks. This in- 
CN provided although these tasks are being used extensively 
ming the phylogenetic and ontogenetic development of learn- 
m of t lis Stuc 


between suc cessful and unsuccessful 


METHOD 

Were 105 nl: i ^ 
в); th; 105 children at four age levels: fifteen one-year-olds (mean 
Sey £ ar-olds (mean a 


our-ye ıt 53.97 months): thirty six-year-olds 


EEE SET m 


Hom 


KX 
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5 months). The 


(mean at 77.50 months); and thirty twelve-year-olds (mean at 148.1 
age levels were selected on the basis of a pilot study. 
The apparatus was a modification of the Wisconsin Gener: 


ı1 Test Appar 
em to the ta 


All subjects were given a period of training in order to familiarize th i 
This training was essentially the same for all subjects, but a longer peri of tr 
ing was necessary for the younger subjects. Nor 
Subjects were carried to a criterion of ten consecutive correct responses olds. 
criterion subjects were run for 200 trials in the older groups; 100 for one-year ndy 
The noncorrection method was used. Correct responses were rewarded viti 
The position of the correct object was determined according to the enr 
series for the object discrimination problem. Only the left-right objects v 


litional-oddity problems. 9 
varied according " 
ne effect 


ulated by the subject for both the oddity and conc 
evant cues for the oddity and conditional oddity problems were 
The problems we 


the principles underlying the Gellermann series. 
analysis of tl 


the older age groups in counterbalan ed order to allow for an 


order of presentation on performance. 


RESULTS ‘etl 
andard, the " 


If 50 per cent ol subjects solving a problem is taken as a st v 
(8/15 reach criteri Т 
| | 7 iterion) |. 
problem is solved quickly by the older age groups (87, 90 reach crit n. fect 

alike until trans ўе 


у p a 1 ut not is 
are taken into account. Performance is disrupted for four-year-o1ds b ro T 
dity P! 


st ү од 
sly difficult task. The d by slightly "^ 


имп the 7 a 


discrimination problem can be handled by one-year-olds 
performance of four- and six-year-olds looks remarkably 


year-olds after experience with an extreme 
too difficult for most four-year-olds (3/30 reach criterion), is solve 
than half the six-year-olds (17/30 reach criterion), but is well w 
twelve-vear-olds (30/30 reach criterion). The cond 
difficult for most six-vear-olds (3/30 reach criterion) l 3 
of twelve-year-olds (24/30 reach criterion). . both the фе 
hed criterion ОП Y 
ifty-nine 

s condition oli G 
first hun 


Over 75 per cent of all criterion subjects reac 
discrimination and oddity problems within forty trials. 
forty trials for the 


criterion subjects reached criterion within 
th criterion in the 


lem. Very few subjects who failed to rea« 


reached solution after an additional one hundred trials. ho were ыр, 
: : jects W 8 
When performance curves were drawn for criterion subje 


curve 1 
it was found that the er Р 
has two parts, a cha ff fast 
This difference pe пе of 

wale, The P: 
and slow learners occurs on all problems for all age levels. E ie 4 
"ur r | 3 

noncriterion subjects remains at chance level throughout two 


neous in respect to number of trials to criterion, 
learners rises sharply. The curve for slow learners 


tion followed by a fast-rising portion close to criterion. 


on , > , e pro 
lhe amount and direction of transfer across these thre P 


be a function both of the difficulty level of the MÀ 

with othe 
ri 

xtremely еа5у› P 


14 levels, 


problem is extremely difficult, prior experience 

affect efficiency of performance. If the problem is € 
ч lve-vear-o 

does not affect performance at the six- and twelve-year 
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Year 
“old level performance 


of em, ere is some evidence that when the problem is at an intermediate level 
difficulty 


is disrupted if the prior experience is with a very difficult 


ап easy-to-hard sequence facilitates performance while a hard-to-easy 
ence disrupts pe 


3 analysis of 


rformance. 

subjects’ responses following success and failure revealed that 
consistent preference responses, that is they demonstrated a 
it, on the object discrimination problem. With more complex 
ler age groups, subjects appeared to vary in the type of cue 


Pond to and the type of response they make, both among themselves and 
als, p 


DISCUSSION 


lt е 
form, has been found that under the conditions of the present study, efficient per- 
| 10 can be 
evel: 

; On the od 


expected on the object discrimination problem at the one-year-old 
lem ктеу 


dity problem at the six-year-old level; on the conditional-oddity prob- 
ENS between six and twelve years. 


en а b 
ad transfer effects as well as final performance levels are considered, a more 


i. "w ‘ 
З байи scription of the efficiency of performance at various developmental levels 
e difficulty level of t! 


ars | t the problem toward which the transfer is directed 
ample е € а factor controlling the presence of transfer across problems. For 
. °, ац А ? а: ; 
lat *asy-to-hard Sequence was seen to facilitate performance at an inter- 
* leve : 


lo be 
actor, p, 1 я 
when the «1: erformance was disrupted for four-year-olds but not for six-year-olds 


Ое -% ЖЩ к эл» 
thoy ect dis "mination problem followed an extremely difficult problem al- 


ut not at an extreme difficulty level. Age also appears 


ation problem had seemed to be at the same level of 
' all other measures, 


ms in the easy-to-hard sequence did not provide subjects with a 
experie 


amo 
T зм E nce since subjects reac hed criterion quickly at all age levels 
| Possible that м 1bject ach n qi yata g . 
ms, orm. with larger amounts of experience on the first less difficult prob- 
М а ig e 
tll as or t nee might have been facilitated for extremely difficult problems as 
peri Ове at inte 


rmediate levels of diffi 
оь ce might have 


"ulty. It is also possible that increased 
different effec ts de 


pendent on age level. An experimental test 


ex rience e ү ; : А 
af nce effects and age ellects is available in the use of over-learning 
ye r ү D. 
à t Yea for Uggested that early problems be over-learned at critical age levels 
{ n port ty; six years for conditional-oddity ). If the amount of experience 
S ‚ ant than age level, 


over-learning easy problems should increase trans- 
б, age eve] ; Performance on extremely difficult problems. If, on the other 
‘learn; 18 a limiting factor on 


ing performance, even very large amounts of 
shou] a2 I ) 1 
Anal d not facilitate 


performance on extremely difficult problems. 

' es show that performance is either improving rap- 

Чы hance. „ age and difficulty level. For criterion subjects there is an 
Portion of 


к 10 riter vel 
ы, non, This rise 


the curve followed by a sharp rise in performance 


0 levels, w in performance appears to be similar at all age and 
Ne fa e Chance.]eve] tion varies in lengt} 
cto th portion varies in le ngth. 


at might affect be 


th the sudden rise of performance and the length 
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of the chance-level portion of these curves is the development of response tendena 
On tasks like these, immediate solution can occur if (1) subjects form à m" 
tendency that is consistent with problem solving and (2) apply it to the relevant ^ 
Either preference responses or win-stay, lose-shift responses may be defined а? ich 

isistently to the relev 


lem solving responses, because if either of them is applied cor " 
^ ч ; : sesta 
cue, criterion is reached. In contrast, both alternation and win-shift, los pect 
x events SU. 
sponses are no-solution responses because their consistent use prevents 
from reaching criterion. 2 
5 GER at one 


„e of choices th 
rence 


1 with prefe C 
evelop over su 
г-0108 


It was found from an analysis of the trial-by-trial ѕедиеп‹ 
year-olds consistently respond to the object discrimination problen 


responses to position, This preference response did not appear to d 


cessive trials. It appeared to be a mode of response available to ono qu thes? 
the beginning of trials. Both criterion and noncriterion subjects exhibe ЫН 
preference response tendencies. If one-year-olds who reach criterion om yy it 
they shift a perference response away from position (irrelevant cue) and ei e 

the correct object (relevant cue), one might explain their success with the git 

in terms of attention, a conclusion Zeaman and House have reached ue the 
children. Criterion subjects had a response available that could be applic nol 
relevant cue. Noncriterion subjects had the same response available Wee 

attend to the relevant cue. The performance of older subjects was "as e st 
by the consistent use of any particular response tendency. The don ЙИШ typ” 


these subjects employ a variety of responses and make frequent changes 


ot response and in the cue attended to. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


ms have 
ere 
acro® 


nal-oddity problems ^ 
ad The problems ۷ 
fer effects 
roblems ^ 


The object discrimination, oddity, and conditio 


presented to one-, four-, six-, and twelve-year-old children. 
s so that trans 


sented in counter-balanced order to the older age group : 
ation of the F 


problems could be noted as a function of order of present Is was 58 e. 
trial-by-trial analysis of the sequence of subjects' choices over tra 
From the data it seems reasonable to conclude: rd, the? the 
standard, 7 jem 


is taken as а * 


ду pro 
olds, the oddity Р! e 


between 


1. If 50 per cent of subjects reaching criterion 
one-year- 


object discrimination problem can be handled by 
somewhere 


by six-year-olds, and the conditional-oddity problem 


twelve years. lly: 
; adua}: , 
1 suddenly rather than gr js? 


2. Improvement on these tasks occurrec s da 
before criterio 


formance remains at chance levels until shortly 
sharp rise in performance level. 
3. On these tasks, subjects who do not reach criterion 


unlikely to do so with an additional one hundred trials. enne 
previous exper! lem à 
of the proble 


in one hu 
wi 
4. The amount and direction of transfer from 1 
p - m T ‚ leve 

more of these problems is a function of the difficulty lev 


age level. 
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5. The 


er trj y i ; 

trimi als was a position preference on the part of one-year-olds on the object dis- 
„ation problem. 
"tied in ¢ 


mong them 


Major response tendency found in an analysis of the sequence of choices 


With more complex problems and older age groups, subjects 
© type of response tendency they use and the cue they attend to, both 
Selves and over trials, 
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The Rove 
and deve oo Owns about 12,000 patents, acquired mainly from its research 
н 19 -a ‘ 4 
Paten it "t Activities, The government is now the largest single owner of 
Next d b 18 probable that the government's patent portfolio will double in the 
a8 research and 


exte development expenditures continue to mount. The na- 
hour x nt of the use 


з 1 af these inventions is a point at issue in public debates 
Under n p Position of patent rights arising from government-sponsored research. 
is develo Order, government agencies are required to take title to inven- 
"Bing bin y employees, There is no uniform patent policy for inventions 
di m research contracts. Some agencies follow the title policy and re- 


м rights to the government; whereas other agencies 
With e Policy and permit contractors to retain titles to patents. 

National Space and Aeronautics Administration, ad 
le officials in the government agencies following that 
se policy include industry, the patent bar, nonprofit 
5, and trade associations, 

f this paper 


CN ™mercia} u is to determine empirically the nature and extent 
Шш; - 


0 Bovernment-owned patented inventions and the causes for 
€ studv ч ГҮ 4 
til, ^ Policy dy tests th. validity of the hypothesis made by advocates of 


that оу А 
бы, of invent; Government Ownership of patents promotes the greatest pos- 


tions а; 
LY avai able to al "эс. from government-sponsored research because they are 
etem: : : d Sess 
S лө, 9r comparative purposes, the extent of government use is 
* 
A; 
"tte ч® 1955, 


Id St ge Washington University; Ph D f ij 5, 1963. Di- 
ev E ity; “О. conferred June 5, 1963. i 
venson Watson, Professor of Economics 
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THE ECONOMICS OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED PATENTS 
grant 


of technology by cal 
in technology > 

^ è : inventions 
stimulate economie growth. On the other hand, monopoly rights to inventi sion. 
s f competit 


preclude diffusion of new technology and can hinder the maintenance 0 ве the 
t system becat hat 
) contend ! 


prev? 


The economics of the patent system rests on the advance 


ing temporary monopoly rights, On the one hand, advances 


Government ownership of patents strikes the heart of the paten 


inventions are freely available to all. 
Although exclusive 


- 4 мект ; din itive inno 
immediate imitation, long-run dynamic competition spurs competitive red 
cost 


Producers must keep ahead of rivals by developing superior products a or m 


of course, depend on wh p 
waste of resources. 
taken 


patent protection is necessary for innovation. 


ing processes. The soc ial costs of exclusivity, 
competitive innovation results in an unnecessary place jn the 
costs also depend on whether or not the innovation would have 
absence of the patent system. jul 
es of cip 


j i | | | 
Innovation can stimulate economic growth by generating higher ra y. 
he utilization of a given mpi 
and more efficient v 
: i f 
with capital fo po 
result in shifts p " 

ncome. , 
levels of real 1 v 


ino 
ive 


formation and by creating greater efficiency in t 
resources. The introduction of new consumer products 
goods can induce a rise in aggregate investment demand, 
higher levels of real income. Technological change can 
duction function, with increased productivity and higher И 
vestment in innovation is the use of new and unproved processes an ible 
of unproved products. Producers estimate the expected yields bon Poe erat 
the capital productivity T ovation 


vational investment projects compared with t in in 
. А " $24 i st 1 
investment outlets, Patent protection can alter incentives to ie ibility of not 
reducing risks associated with immediate imitation, 1.6, the pos 
covering development costs. saitl assum 
.. tons implicitly of 
sted invention : 


either that patent-induced innovation is not important for ы " 
the social costs of monopoly 


Most government-ownet А 
that these inve 
istrial reses 


Free availability of government-owned pater 


government-owned inventions; or that 
benefits accompanying greater utilization. 
from military research. There is no reason to assume 


less further development than inventions arising from indt 
Jur COVERNMENT 
ACQUISITION OF PATENTS BY THE GOVERN 
ise from the ns. 
mea d 
acquires patents by - p js ? 
. e ements 
include seizures of enemy-owned patents, international agre 


jes 10 by 

i е „nt agencies 
donations. Executive Order 10096 requires all governmen g e 
ses. Almost all pate Мае; and P 

"Jucation, аП 
Health, Education, 
of employee* consti" 
Employee pa "T 
f Defense. 


Although most government-owned patents ar 


employees and contra« tors, the government 


patented inventions developed by employe 
the departments of Agriculture; Interior; 
the Tennessee Valley Authority orginate f 


Energy Commission holds very few employee 
he Department 0 


rom the work 


patents. 


about one-third of the patents held by t 
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Department of Defense 


tak interpret Executive Order 10096 less strictly; that agency 
“S Proportionately few 


er employee inventions than some other agencies, 
чч 60 Per cent of all government-owned patents arise from contract research 
mr most all of these inventions are administered by the Atomic Energy Com- 


lon or - н gi 
_ and the Department of Defense. The Atomic Energy Commission usually 


пец f o tractors to assign patent rights to the government: whereas the Depart- 
3 1 ў -4 ٠ LI . . 
nt gui Ctense acquires patents as a defensive measure against possible infringe- 
Wits, 


е Department of Defense takes title only after contractors relinquish 

Оттеп; patent rights, presumably because the inventions do not hold sufficient 

1 . 

^! potentia] to warrant patent prosecution. 

half е government owned 11,67 
aie Ose Patents were acquire 

Ta "р a r . > 

1 8ê annual rate of acquisition rose from 50 patents in the mid 1940's to 

175 Pate 1 I 

tions a. ® in the late 1950's 
8 0 е bo M 

about 23,00 patents 


1 unexpired patents on June 30, 1961. About one- 


d during the last five of the seventeen-year period. 


On June 30, 1961. private individuals and corpora- 
arising from government-financed research, 


ADMINISTR ATION OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED PATENTS 
Most ; - A : 
Ate the a: t important matters in the administration of government-owned patents 
the Condit; mation of technology embodied in the inventions to private firms and 
i lions und б E р PET 
i er which business concerns are permitted to commercialize the 
"ult in wi accessu] transmission of new technology, ! 
tically “spread commen ial use, 
the н qr Mpetitive with 
tive, n which the gove 


1owever, does not necessarily 
Some patented inventions might not be eco 
alternative investment opportunities, To some extent. 


rnment makes its patents available for use will alter in- 


Vi ; 
Ni, a relatively minor exce 
мы е Administration 
d 8 the chores 0 


Ptions, the government has consistently followed two 
of its patents. The government agency acquiring 
1, and the patents are licensed on a revocable, 
М frequent] E Recommendations for administrative change, how- 
Ost : Y been made, Such proposals date from the period of World War 
* following provisions: (1) royalty payments; 
sale of patents; (4) cross-licenses; and (5) a central 


) tified as an equitable means to recover con- 
lop LE ch and development expenditures. They are con- 
aang ment research CY can provide a mechanism to shift the burden of paying 

arch from the general taxpayer to those directly benefiting— 


о. е final Products. 


n $0 Under most assumptions for marginal pricing, the 
Rit not ings OME of the burde 


porate E n of a royalty payment. Conceivably, producers 

; ew 7 : z R з 

in because the ; inventions that benefit the public, 
Venue Nerease in cost 


> Xperience L5 
of the U. S, poy | rs 
- S. government, the British government, and U, S. 
Clors holds little i 


> 


n 


such as air-safety equip- 
from a royalty payment might exceed any increase 

tha t 
Na { соп 
ew hun th Promise that the government could earn more 
9usand dollars annually f | pay , i 
Майу trom royalty payments. Patented in. 
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oriented; they hol 


ventions arising from government-sponsored research are military 


— ‘ated vill 
ce risks 488001 ^ would 
е 3000 


little commercial potential or value. 
Provision for exclusive licensing is recommended to redu 
lusive licensing: 


have to select licensees. Selection based on competitive bids is in complet 
I 


Recommendations for sale 


innovation. If the government established a policy of exc 


with our competitive market system. 


they are acquired by the government are also attempts to provide pate 
The objective of cross-licensing agreements is to reduce procurement cont. uisi 
A central administrative agency would have the responsibility for: (1) of 
tion of patents; (2) stimulation of research and invention; (3) disseminati 
1 stimulation of commercial use. 


information about patents; and (4) control anc 
ıs can range 


last two functions are the most important. Information program ilot 
| tion an p 
publication of lists of government-owned patents to costly demonstra licenset 


mi issuin 
plants. Similarly, measures to encourage use can range from 1880 8 
t о 


costly invention development projects. 
PATENT POLICIES OF OTHER GOV ERNMENTS Y 
» between the title * 


The patent policies of other governments are a mixture Jes 
Italy, Norway 


the license policy. The governments of Australia, Austria, 


United Kingdom follow the title policy; whereas the governme " - police 
| f i ; 1 - ۲ . - * 0 
Switzerland follow the license policy. \s in the United States, " 
used in Canada, Western Germany, and Japan. I j " | 
jes to 8 
have central agencies by 


Only Canada and the United Kingdom 
sored research. 


ul 
| ен ugh req" 
inventions originating from government-spon Althoug ration W 
rch Development айй 


law to be self-sufficient, the British National Resea | 

- 2 74 - : а "anre in existence. The pe 
incurred sharply rising deficits during its fifteen years ın * Patents an 
k r . M an 

incurs a loss on 84 per cent of the patents it acquires. Canada нете," 


і 0 
An accumulated deficit, 


velopment, Ltd. has a very small surplus. MES. 
nt projects. 


eliminated at the expense of reduced invention developme 


OTHER STUDIES ON UTILIZATION 


„ly owned pate 


Early estimates on the rate of use of private zi 18 per cent. ths! 


on speculative conjectures, were low—between 1 per cent ken They show iy 
late 1950's, two comprehensive empirical studies were underta чє is substan” ite 
the proportion of private patented inventions actually commercial “к; vt 
higher than was formerly believed—between 95 per cent Е ибн World pet 
the active information program of the Alien Property Custo‘ f use A 
II, firms licensed to use vested patents reported a low rate o _ ] PT! 
cent and 10 per cent. of commercii!” i 
Information from two other studies indicates that the rate but owned a by 
patented inventions arising from government-sponsored жо inventions own cot 
tractors is low—between 7 per cent and 13 per cent. Patent js low: Th 


P А ores xotential 
contractors are not utilized because their comme rcial | 


mercial value of these inventions is also slight. 


Department of Agriculture can cite specific examples of use for 
patented inventions administered by that agency. A study on the 
inde o ment-owned patented inventions held by the Department of Defense 
invent; at only 23 per cent of the firms licensed actually commercialized the 


8. Licensed firms also receive small average annual earnings from the use 
Inventions. 


COMMERCIAL, USE OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED PATENTS 


Pri 
mary factual data about the 


Vete Қ 
ома - - у Ф е: 
Ча an ined from random samples of inventors and licensees. In addition, individ. 


1 By ms requesting information about government-owned patents from the 
51 ы: e - LN - : 
Out lice ness Administration were queried to obtain information about use with- 


Cause there 
sampling - iere 


in Mercialization of g 


use of government-owned patented inventions 


was no clearly defined universe for this group, the ran- 
d not be used. 

overnment-owned patents has much to do with the kinds 
int of further development required for use. Some in- 


: ауе mil; : . h : А н . 
Ua - military applications only. Other inventions have immediate commer- 
a р J 


catio; e : > o : 

Mention th na In between these extremes are military-oriented and civil-oriented 
a "ec . : : 2 

pment "ul it have Commercial potential after slight, moderate, or extensive devel. 


0 
Pat is undertaken. 


ents ow 
Patents, ned by the Eovernment differ from any other collection of 12.000 
fe x Use Most of the 


inventions originate from military research, they are 
MoU, ç Теше, — 


About One-third of the patents owned by the government fall into 


E" e Classifications, The five classes include technology on radiant 
ha explosive : Procedures, electric and wave energy chemistry, ammuni- 
ы Patented Eee and ordnance, The technology embodied in a sizable 

i lons administered by the Department of Agriculture pertains 
d f Carbon compounds, ble 


aching and dyeing processes, foods and beverages, 
“Bout one-half of the inventions owned by the government re- 
ve ә i " 

D pment for commercialization. 


by Inventors show that between 10 per cent and 15 per cent of 


e aoa ا‎ j | 
мы encies d pate nted inventions are used. Differences in the rates of use 
ELT ntio ministering patents are slight. The main causes for nonuse of 
cient "5 reported hy 


inventors are: product for government use only, in- 

. mand, and ins 

l Poor meas : 

wmm — Т Measure of the rate of commercial use. Only 13 per cent 
“Опе, : 

i. Cent of th à ned Patents have one 


b ese Inventions are 


ufficient competitive advantage. 


or more licenses outstanding, and only 


o 

actually used, Commercial use of these inventions 

er TM - es 
a significant Increase in sales or substantial reduction in 

n > —та 

Чы. Tepo the average, the amount of further development work on 
in Fed commessa : 

hs Vention mercialized is less 


э than that for all government-owned pat- 
Portant | atively few of the 


' commercialized inventions fall into the five 

* Pate is ; ; 

en Py Causes f ent Office classifications for all government-owned patents, 
0 


or Nonuse А 4 

Че! оць ide reported by licensees are: too much sales or develop- 
utside ark 1: ° ч n v 

market line, and substitutes readily available. Com. 
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de 
А - : A 4 ig a WI 
mercial use of government-owned patented inventions without licenses 18 
ian А : re 
commercialized inventions . 


spread practice in the sense that almost all 1 
commercia 


without licenses. There is no evidence to suspect that the rate of 


rreater than 10 per cent to 15 per cent because of use without licenses. 


METHODS TO ENCOURAGE COMMERCI ALIZ ATION 


ale 

licenses, y » 

t and 15 per e moč! 
У . e i t 

tween 20 per cent and 25 per cent. Government ownership of patents is no "m 

Most inventors be 3016 0 


‚ай 
a nven 
the commercial use of i 


If the government changed its policy and granted exclusive 
of commercial use would increase from between 10 per cen 
important reason for the lack of commercial use. ns 


government does all that it should do to encourage veri 
^ "— , “її ess of #9 " 
after they are acquired. Inventors are also satisfied with the effectiven js 


government-owned pu the 
does not mean, however, that most inventors think that the title policy ppt 
orginating from government-finam " 

policy does not € t 
overnmenbo lly 


firms that have a“ 


mental efforts to disseminate information about 


most widespread use of inventions 
About three times as many inventors believe that the title 
use than those who think that it does. Firms licensed to use g 
ents also disapprove of the title policy. This is true even of 


ommercialized government-owned patented inventions. 


TED INVENTIONS 


GOVERNMENT USE OF ITS OWN P ATEN T 
pst! 
1 ; »fense 00 
Government purchases of goods and services for the national a portion of A 
about 10 per cent of the gross national product. Some unknown p m vento" 


wned patente 


4 by 


goods bought by the government incorporate government-o y ‘i use ie 
eet 18 

About 60 per cent of all government-owned patented invention® mainly |. 

i , А ivities. saata! 

government in production or in research and development activit., p inst 


» „тте 
kt pes in govern 
This includes use by government employees 1! p^ А ore 
| ! +h informat! 
lations. as well as use by government contractors. Much info vw 
ment use of its own patented inventions is enshrouded in mystery " deg 
of the inventions used 0) 


ition. А 
and ammunit ect 


national defense. 


restrictions. It is known that about 25 per cent 


ment cover technology on ordnance, explosive devices, e 
of the inventions are components of products rather than gen o ү ret 
uses relatively few of its civil-oriented inventions. The "Te tech log 
from which these inventions originate is the advancement of d is ually ^ 
agriculture, chemical fertilizers, and atomic energy. This enm Lc 
complished through the commercialization of the new technology PY 
firms. 
CONCLUSIONS rival? 
jalize? ^^, (ой 
Most patented inventions are developed, owned, and put" en a 
enterprise. In the United States, the government does Е" b national defen ag 
mercial activity. When it does, such activity is explain f elect 


: №. ; 3 tivities in 
quirements. The government's commercial activities 
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and lendi 
u nding are exceptional, If government-owned patented inventions are to be 
Commercialization must be u 


ndertaken by private enterprise. 
e Bovernment uses al 


Pally to ine yout 60 per cent of its own patented inventions, princi- 
tech Tease the effectivenesss of the national defense. Government use of new 
form „EY сап contribute to economic growth in the same way as commercial use— 


MID of new cap 


б мн ital and more efficient use of a given amount of resources from 
Bical change, 


fen Because government purchases of goods for the national de- 


0 * . ; 
ще of ; My 10 per cent of the gross national product, the impact of government 
its own pate 


€ ra , 4 : . А 
between te of commercial use of government-owned patented inventions is low— 
Fem Per cent and 15 

е " . 

Most om Ownership, 
ent 
lere: lions cover d 


nted inventions should not be exaggerated. 


per cent. Lack of patent protection arising from 


however, is not the main reason for the low rate of use. 


Mercia Potential, у efense-oriented technology and appear to have slight com- 
zed tse в . Most government-owned patented inventions are not commercial- 
ducers, Man ft advantageous alternative investment opportunities exist for pro- 
“ficient we cu Inventions have only government applications. There is an in- 
Except fo, Км for the final products of others. i 
"оца, the e epartment of Defense, officials in government agencies actively 
Publish info Commercial use of patented inventions. They give technical advice, 
‘tations. Thor about new te hnology, and sometimes present technical demon- 
Busine fi 


. lee of Technic 
nls, T Ministration also di 


re i E. 

бм... 8 n stificati -- | | | 

м + P 0 justification for an expansion in the information program, if the 

foli SSitates large outlays of public funds. 
) : к additional be 

se t ibiliti 
Patented inve, ч Possibilities of increasing the 
wi Dlions are slight, the 


Whi are sm t ч , 
Ich , all. Because government agencies sponsoring the research from 


© invent; 
та. nti 
ir: Ons arose could and would 


м, . e, Were w . r ‚ ETC 
a ties ould be unavoidable and unnecessary duplication of facilities 
а centra] 


Probab} agency undertook any invention development work, the 
Centra] Y would not be self ; 5 0 ч . di 
a se “Supporting, This is the experience of the British 
Agency, Even without an invention development program, the 
co 2 
uld not earn more than a few hundred thousand dollars 


al Services, Department of Commerce, and the Small 


sseminate information about government-owned pat- 


The additional costs would 
nefits derived from incremental use. 
commercial use of government-owned 


contributions that a central administrative agency 


not relinquish all administrative re- 


~ use of government-owned patented inventions would 
b анар . Tate of commer: ialization. 
= tha Y 18 remote. Exc] 


The possibility of raising the rate 


ties n additi 1 usivity probably would not raise the rate of use 
on " "v 

MN ™NOPolistic al al 10 per cent of all government-owned patents. Possibili- 

] f us, elne . T 

li and Sen © from exclusivity are slight. If exclusivity would create 


0 anger ‚ 
А T not lice Err ot monopoly, the government could grant nonexclusive 
nse the Patente, 


1 iny 

inen ht ow. 4 ention 

Ei nershi А í 

t ive nization, “tf e Patented inventions has a slightly adverse affect on 
i 10 invent i » 

% for thts nal inventions would be used if business firms had ex- 


© inventione : 
“Xclusive pi ventions. The title 


ts through | policy, however, can be modified to pro- 


he sale of licenses by competitive bids. 
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The contribution of government-owned patented inventions to ¢ 


is slight. The rate of commercial use is low and the commercial value of that E 
is also small. The government uses many of its own inventions, but gom 
purchases of goods for the national defense constitute only 10 per cent of ro 
national product. If the government continues to direct its research toward aim 
requirements, there is little reason to believe that inventions acquired by the "e 
growth than those n 


ment in the future will have a greater impact on economic 


owned by the government. 
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ASSOCIATION OF STIMULATION 
OF PARASYMPATHETIC NERVOUS SYST 
ACTIVITY WITH HEMAGGLUTINATION-I 
RESPONSE IN ALBINO RATS 


by JULIAN HOPTMAN* 


Experimental evidence in support of efforts to extrapolate mem c 

against infectious disease © v". 
resent work was (0 study are "m 
ition (HAT) response T „ой S er 
1 with parasympathetic пе, „у 


»gponse v 
that the HAI FP ge 


tion to the immune response and resistance 
yet controversial. The purpose of the | 
tions of the specific hemagglutination-inhil 
which might be induced by drugs associate 
depression or stimulation. The results indicate 
influenza virus or killec 
of certain drugs. 


(100 mg kg), е А 
jmmunizec ra ре" 


rats immunized with live PR8 
significantly altered under the influence 
pine nitrate (120 mg kg). mecholyl chloride 


(100 mg/kg) maintained or enhanced the capability a similar to that whid 
strate an HAI response. Qualitatively, this response was * with the anti” e 
s noc n ч 
when the immunized rat was subjected to further inoculatio ۴ gindu E 
ha initi itizati Ouantitatively, — put "9^, 
was responsible for its initial sensitization. үш nse to antige” nt wil 
i . + respons Я 
sponses always closely approximated the primary T 1 ponse realm’ plete! 
:cen-i ced respon" $, 
always comparable to the secondary antigen induc „ mentione drug T 
atropine sulfate (163 mg kg), an antagonist of the above an Н! resp 
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ог depressed the capability of immunized rats : ierit; PP 
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s. Professor of 
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also antagonized the 
* action of a 
onse lo the 
pathetic 
sion of s 
An 


drug-induced immune response. These results indicate that 
Sents unrelated to influenza virus siginificantly altered the HAI re- 
viral antigen. The findings 
Stimulation and depression may be associated with stimulation or de- 
pecific antibody rele 
attempt was made to correlate the results of this study with possible explana- 


r " k 6 o А . 
"еъ © observed Phenomena. The findings challenge the classic viewpoint that 
q antibody Production can | 


to the initial 


also suggest that the results of para- 


ase into the blood stream. 


e induced by secondary inoculation only with 
antigenic experience of the host. None of the drugs used 
nic and all were unrelated to influenza virus. The data sup- 


le s А А 
Vi Yim W that suc h drug-induced responses can be manifested only in a pre- 
his 8 nized host, In contrast to the conclusions of various Soviet investigators, 


Strated that certain drug-induced alterations of the HAI re- 
4 Migen can occur in the absence of conditioned reflex circum- 
asic ا“‎ data indicate 
3 "ea 0 the question of how antigen-unrelated stimuli or substances alter the 
"logie Ponse, Data Írom this stud 
the observe, ects of the drugs utilized 
he “More ^ response actu 
“у. Mitive 
{ 2 antibody , 


that conditioned reflex systems probably are not the 


y as well as known information on the phy- 
appear to argue against the possibility that 
ally was due to mechanical release of depot anti- 
investigation js needed to prove whether depot antibody or 
In terms of neuro-hormonal explanations, data 


i unction. Т that the drug-induced HAI response was independent of 
LN The results support the generaliz 


ation that endocrine function may 
> response but is not 


‚‚ “ше 4 an integral part of the basic me han- 
With underlies the in z om P : : 

à "mune response, The possibility of direct interactions 
е drugs utilize 
tred from k 


©MOnstrates 


'd in this study also was explored. Various 


nown information and present findings. 
the need for more extensive investigation on alteration 
Deering } 7 nonspecific substances. It suggests the possibility of a 

E basic mechanisms of immunity. The findings may be applic- 
reventive medicine, transplantation immunity, 


psychosomatic medicine, and a wide range of 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SUBJECTIVE T 
OF VALUE THROUGH THE EIGHTEENTH CEN 
WITH EMPHASIS UPON CONDILLAC 


by ANDREW JACKSON* 
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After 1776, the rapidly growing admiration for the Wealth of Nat ШЗ 
» [ ; - б: r n 
the works of many authors to fall into oblivion. One of them was cof ie? 
commerce et le gouvernement. It also fostered a general abandonmen is ej 


jective theory of value that had been gradually assembled until then. 


But, even 80, Je 


was more complete in England than in France. 
e considered f 


objectivity, and his utility theory of value cannot | 
After a century or so, the Austrian School rehabilitat 
logical, theory of value. They, like Marshall, made use 


utility. The Paretian approach showed that this concept cou 


of a cardinal 
Id be drop! 


the theory becoming less subjective or less sound. Jace 
М а 
the theory of value held a p^* 


r m 
But it is now granted a po 
laden with ethical imp 


Until three or four generations ago, 
in works on the principles of economics. 
For one thing the term and the concept are 


seems safer to talk in terms of price theory which it 


For another, introductory textbooks now tend to give precede 
and its determinants. 
] Morgenste 
xplanation 0 
particular. 


especially the study of National Income 
Recently Theory of Games by von Neumann ant 


in the notion of cardinal utility, not so much as an € 
situations 1n 


гп revi 


explanation of behavior in general and in risk 
attention to the fact that in 1738 Daniel Bernoulli p 


minishing B ;inal U 
Diminishing Marg! vir Saint 


li's solution, 5° 
jern theory V^ 


и E i ility, mà 
made use of the Principle of tility, 
pressed, in order to solve a problem on gambling 0‹ 


dox. But Cramer and Buffon had anticipated Bernoul 
zed the moc 


that it 


appear altogether appropriate to have bapti 


name. we 
А as 
i ; » be nsidered 
Although the history of economic thought may > » or for nonmá 
А Р r Р , ү е 
and that there is little current interest in the theory of value”. 


economists, it does appear worthw hile to re-examine 
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of tighteenth се 


u ntury nonmathematical contributors to the subjective theory of value, 


aliani, Graslin, Morellet, Turgot, and especially Condillac, 


П 


me traditional to ascribe to Aristotle the original formulation of the 


s 8 
'Stinetj 
10 . ; مد‎ ; 
Smi ч between value in use and value in exchange, a distinction that so confused 
per ü Ctually it would appear that Aristotle distinguished between the direct or 
" se : 4 ; арк : TP 
е, i E objects and their use in exchange. In this instance as in others, it is 


nd any clear-cut analysis of the question of value in his works. 


` at y a * d — 
Ses uk: alue js not an inherent quality of things, but, rather stems from the de- 
whic men have i 


y for the satisfaction or pleasure which is believed to be pro- 
: a 
“lated E 5 Well as from the conc 


litions of availability of, things was clearly appre- 
ly cite е diva doctors and by many subsequent authors. Among them we 
lis own Traices, Y (1) Oresme who in his comments upon Aristotle's Ethics and in 
Jctive and p de la premiére invention des monnoies (1366) developed a sub. 
lay lo g Кос theory of value that enabled him to state and explain Gresham's 
“ound Téasoni resham himself (2) Barbon (A Discourse of Trade. 1690) whose 
tionship BN a value and other problems permitted him to express the true rela- 
бел : а interest, and the price paid for land; and (3) in between: 


, Davanzati, Scipion de Gramont, and Montanari. 


III 


In th А 

2.790 ei 
the 1 Seca century France witnessed the 
Feat] " a di 


emancipation of the mind from 
Tigism of Church 


and Crown. Unshackled, scientific curiosity 
һы; Avior bec T and extent of human knowledge. Man's individual and 

S ish Origins е the object of scientific study. 
"hich the gen Pêcially the Lockis 


t theory, that all knowledge comes from that 
М nse 2 , Б 
“ation . s Perceive and the 


mind evaluates. triumphed over the Cartesian 
cannot be considered one of the leading 
ghtenment, the abbé Etienne Bonnot de Condillac 
im. n he Ty, ) 'r Frenchman further expanded Locke's thesis, espe- 
та raté des Sensations (1754). In iı 3 i Re "IUS Wy 
3 ID . n it, using the expository device of an 
'nvironment and coming to life gradually one 
) * empirical thesis on the origin of 

у analyzed the effects of pleasure and pain as guides in 
In all of his works and especially in his 
Logique (1780). 


he upheld the resort to proven 
nce, Opposing 


Descartes and Leibnitz’s use of syn- 

> only proper method of research in any 
` 1 ә . . 

ychology influenced Rousseau, Diderot, d’Alem- 

Pope Voisier ndorcet, and probably also Graslin, Morellet, and 

‘ting у т bot 

© 8 Sses ; zyr oth credited { 


ach, and Ce 


ondillac’s method for their own 


' and comparative an atomy. 
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; | d few pers 
Between 1728 and 1730, each independently trying to explain why few Ре 


winning, 


would, in practice, offer as much as twenty times the smallest possible eur 
play a certain gambling game, the mathematically computed odds of which Я dis 
finitv—The Saint Petersburg Paradox—Cramer, Buffon, and Daniel Ww hut 
covered the Principle of Diminishing Marginal Utility. Cramer wrote: : іше 
dred million give more pleasure than ten million, but they do not give "er 
Bernoulli in his “Specimen theoria nove de mensura * 8 


more pleasure." 
etrograd, 17. 


"mu 
e in utility — 
d; that 1% 7 


Commentarii асайетї@ scientarum imperialis Petropolitane (1 


that “any increase in wealth . . . always results in an increas 


is inversely proportionate to the quantity of goods already possesse " 
bdx Е 3 ИШҮ ш 
2 . a formula which he illustrated with a graph. In his Arithmend e 
х ‚ years eai 
(1777), Buffon published views which he had expressed some fifty Mr amer 9 


á -a Cri 
ı rich financier. Like С m 
g is always Dg 
frain from 8° n” 
stakes than fro 


coin has a greater value for a poor man than for ¢ 
Bernoulli, Buffon also held that even with honest odds gamblin 


tageous: vet, he observed, very few men are wise enough to re 


the ordinary man “often derives more enjoyment from his mi 
wisdom." al theory d 
: yener Н 
It must be noted that these authors were not developing a B i ied 


ra 
TNI i ылы was not ШО ue 
of Diminishing Marginal Utility wa ^ the 80 ec" 


value; in fact, the Principle 
е 


the Theory of Value until the 1870's, when it made it possil 


theory of value to gain wide acceptance. 
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и plis 
Della monet, por d 


Galiani’s theory of value is contained mainly in his . exchange 
¬ 175 f value 1n exc ا‎ 
anonymously in 1750. He wavered between a concept of vs 1 from a ГЫ 
; ` á Р . „ results “©” 
value being given for equal value, and one in which value y thing in үй, | 
1 4 E Ds » th ww»! 
tion based upon two others, those of the utility and scarcity of the «ar, 


siy and 89 ў 
value a thing must have both utility ‘ pe yiii 
e thing in Italy, but having M the! 
А put being Р 


Galiani emphasized that to have 


bag of sand from Japan would be a very rare 
would have no value. Air and water have great utility, 
have no value . which ^, 
1 i . E rants V " 
- satisfy wane ^ us 
ability to atisf; ologic* a 


] utility subjectively, as the " 
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Galiani viewed 


not only from the need to sustain life, but also espi 
fully satisfied. 
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reity W ich 8 
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Lt MR ; ‘ch therefore ct ` і 
uch as vanity, and which therefore cannot be 1 betwee? 


He was aware that scarcity is relative, being 
which is made of it. 


available of a good and the use 


natural scarcity such as that of natural resources and the sca by pointing © му 
the labor necessary for production. He illustrated the latter tains, he di 
auriferous sand has a value smaller than that of the gold я а ен the sf 1 e 
being due to the cost of the labor necessary to separate de ко Galiani ded 
of marginalis™ Й also det? 


Although his theory lacked the concept 
presse d the notions of elasticity of pu jie of ao 
lemand, prices 


titution. 77 | 
and productio! М 


the embryo of an equilibrium analysis of ‹ 
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VI 
s differen Works, Turgot wavered between what was essentially a concept of 
sistent а Xchange and one of value in use, One point on which he remained con- 
qua va чы full agreement with the Physiocrats was that, ; » 
8 only the "эң Blven for equal values. As early as 1754, he had written that “it 
Offer of News of the need which all the buyers have, taken collectively with 
This Was Е the sellers, also taken collectively, which establishes exchange value. 
m з Subjective approach only to the extent that it rejected the notion of value 
Mrd rent quality of things. Although it did take into account some of the 
1766) did la ares Boverning the parties in exc hange, Turgot's Réflexions (written 
i 1767 үм апу subjective theory of value, 
Nous) ain р че Essai analytique sur la richesse 
by Ty ostensibly in London, It had been entered earlier in a contest judged 
Was filled wiy Ee was J. J. L. Graslin. 
ч, a mixture 


in honest exchanges, 


et l'impót was published anony- 


Couched in obscure language, the essay 
of relevant and absurd notions. Yet it did contain a clear 
f wealth and value, well in line with, but not beyond, that 
i eed alone ws Taking a strong anti-Physiocratic position, Graslin asserted 
ulis fro, Elves things their value; and that value is a relative quality which 
baer ведь, , Parison of the differe: 
ther ty in s 


ıt degrees of need and from the greater or 
Satisfying these 


needs. In Turgot's words, Graslin developed a 
stant and unique value, always expressed as the unit. 
ut proportional parts thereof.” 


"raslin's essay, Turgot reasserted that to have value a 
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aire y he abbé André Morellet published his 


Prospectus d'un nouveau dic- 


. © Соттор, 
ved vip аф erce. About one-fourth of its three hundred and eighty pages was 
8 Scussi - ; ! 
М, decesso On of value and money. In it, Morellet went somewhat beyond 
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by He f 
rst à man in iso] 
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Moreji 
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Ie ed a nu 
een "ed to answe : 


aspect of value. He pointed out that 
an impression on the senses, to serve some 
'alled utility or value, and need not result from the 
several levels of analytical abstrac- 
ation with but one want that can be satisfied 
ased successively the number of goods, of wants, and 


ег of pertinent questions over the concept of value. 
r them. 


He rejected the 


concept of value in use as far as 
In trade , 


only value in exchange is relevant. 


bus uest, Turg s : 
1 Y dicti ác к, Turgot drafted an article on value and money for the 
12M r » lat : А 
He aleu, estimat.. it Turgot distinguished two sorts of values: 
1 We, which ; d : r . 
) On of; Which із that seen by a single valuating person and which 


і fy wants 


lich men must overcome to obtain this ob- 
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i t 
10 yields nothing di 


This last factor results from the niggardliness of nature wl of pf 
man does not pay for in labor, time, or resourcefulness. Thus the notion 9 Р 
is question of exchange- This "T 
estimative is therefore more than simply value in use as it incorporates the not i 
Turgot considered that the sum total of man's ability to provide for | pint 

f all values, particular values " 
but it was far 


exists even for a man in isolation, before there 


cost. 

may be looked upon as the unit in the measure o 

fractions thereof. This point is reminiscent of Graslin's theory, 

coherently developed by Turgot. 

2. Valeur appréciative, which is a concept close to th: 
receives a valeur 5 

But it is me ther, V 


А ange 
ıt of value 1n ай, 
jmative 
In barter between two persons, each exchanger estima ТШ 
than that which he gave. We can readily agree with this. 
ch as the à Al 


to do so with Turgot’s claim that each exchanger gains as mu "€: 
ratio of exchange 
valeurs estimates. P. " 
; 1 lan i 
ished until lo g 0 


lier Réflexions t 


difference between their valeurs estimatives and the 
The valeur appréciative is therefore the average of the 
Turgot’s draft remained unfinished and was not publ 


death. Instead, in 1769, he allowed publication of his ear 
of value of which was far less subjective. 4 "m 
an m . eacity all 
In 1769, Turgot wrote a memorandum upholding the necessity ® d releva"! 
ard was 4 lucid an 


interest. Among the many valid reasons he put forw 


explanation of time preference. 


VII i 1 
a single tax based upon oa "P 
t is often believed. ш ihe 


Despite his advocacy of laisser faire and of 
ean 
] other authors ™ Т, 


erty, Condillac was not a Physiocrat, contrary to wha 
ly criticize 
n appropriate lan 
It was Condillac 


merce et le gouvernement (1776) he strong 
Phvsiocrats, for having failed to develop either a 
basic principles for the science of economics. 
compensate for this failure. 
uen dis ы „© A » gouvernem 

- In the second edition of Le commerct e le gc £3 iculture comes pit 
criticism from the Physiocrats Condillac admitted that agr without the Qo 
ericulture cannot progress merce: 
: „rm of Com үй 
ler the term а value 

‘nes have 
merce supposes exchange and this in turn supposes that thing е 6 
is therefore the first thing to be explained. | {сай directly wi poi 
Condillac by passed the Robinson Crusoe case and ¢ 

estimations of men 


means of procuring abundance. But a 
‘cal arts and trade. Condillac included these un 


in society. 
iive 103 7 | Г, 


determined by the interacting he prim 
i i f . “1 . А ) 
method he imagined several stages of civilization from the | ing s mle 
r +. analysis 259077 ‘pili 
He began his ana’) A 


model of eighteenth century Europe. 


isolated tribe that has just harvested its first crop. i si 
abundance, or 1 
ys more of 0" 


i ree 
Condillac saw t jn 


as to the adequacy of this harvest: shortage, ]way 
è P» 8 еа 
was unable to accept the idea that all economic goods «Jr hat the ей 
t з able to appreciate t p adt 
relative to the need for them. Би! he was able x matter 0 1180” 
. mation, а 
we or abundance is mainly a psy‘ hological estimation, is isolat de 
As long as the tribe 18 15" alue. 


rather than of absolute quantity. T 
г > red 15 
the over-abundant part of any crop that cannot be sto 
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Condillac’ theory was th 


word at the value of things is based upon their utilité. The 
m Actually means usefulness, It was in this sense that Graslin and Turgot had 


bui Condillac, like 
Utlity, that ig o - 


out ability to satisfy wants, regardless of their nature. He pointed 

“utili more pressing need increases the value of a thing. And, especially, that 

Or is hate aining the same, the value of a thing varies according as to whether it is, 
5 beliey 


to 
n ĉasily he 


some of his predecessors, explicitly used this word to mean 


more or less scarce or more or less abundant.” This statement 
illustrated by means of the same graphic that is often used to depict 
cy Marginal utility. Although he did not use marginal analysis, Condillac 
a schedule, or as a curve. 

as a thing has utility, it has value, even though this value 


. Even water has some value, especially at a distance from a 
К Штат, ise one would not | 
E claim that such value 


1 
LT ей out that a thing 
аз . A 
value that Costs are incurred to produce it. 


tin ough Condillac barely 


ay to have it delivered to one's house. To the 
comes only from the cost of transportation, Con- 


does not have value because of its cost. but it is be- 


t touched upon price theory, he did make two points 
len is њ ә Wrote that “as Soon as we need a thing it has value . . . before 
tha it жы Tuestion of exchange. But on the contrary, it is onlv in our exchanges 
м Medetem 3 He also Opposed the notion of a precise mechanistic process 
“Wed by the = Prices even before the goods are brought to market, a notion sus- 
чї, and » YSlocrats Condillac visualized traders hesitating, observing, bar- 
1 cep Soon as a few agree on the ratios to follow in exchange, the others 
x em and Prices will be set for that day.” Concerning the first point it 

е 


cond ping st Соме perception was definitely inferior to that of Turgot. 
hin illae 8 I found, almost word for word, in Cantillon's essay. 

at in exchange one gives that which is a surplus to 
eds. Each trader. therefore, gives a value inferior 
Condillac only touched } 


riefly upon the advantages of the 
Dot stress the 


E fact that it permits the production of a greater 
м, lue fo Р * emphasized the thesis that exchange creates a greater psycho- 
li 


Participants, By allowing cultivators to trade their surplus 


ч merchants make 
z are S " i i i 

{ thus use ful and contribute directly to the formation of wealth. 
MET 8 explanation right] iocrati i ili 
lines ightly opposed the Physiocratic doctrine of the sterility 
%› И was weak and easy to ridicule. Yet Condillac used 
Sometimes even with felicity: he held that even when 


re S i i 
i at par, the equal um of money one acquı es па di tant 
t е gn Currency is n 

0 th У» 15 mo е needed, 


is of greater value than the sum given 
‚ i who anie : p^ ‚ 
чаш the Mercha ер the remittance through a system of clearing. The 
n k o F 1 Д 
to апі the farmer, contributes to the formation of wealth and 
9 lla,» WNeration. 


it possible for such "surplus" to acquire 


f p : А ; І 
Production was confused and often contradictory. His 


sketchy, Scattered, and incomplete. Although he was 


i 
me Preference. he did not 


apply this concept to the explanation 
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VIII А 
i. s г Condi 
The Physiocrats, Le Trosne, and Baudeau especially, bitterly attacked 
lac’s Le commerce et le gouvernement ; 
фу з, » i did ® 
J. B. Say also strongly criticized Condillac’s economics. Although Say ils 
r of de? 


tain a utilitv theory of value, it was quite different from, and in a num 


even opposed to, and far less subje« tive on the whole than Condillac's. ived bul 


On the whole, Condillac’s Le commerce et le gouvernement has rece" pde 
{ 4 or mist! à 


It has more often been either ignored, criticized, 


d praise upon! 


little favorable notice. 
mit 
ry of Boom 


On the other hand Macleod and Jevons bestowed exaggerate 


stood. 
in his Histo 


Jevons actually misquoted it! Schumpeter's appraisal, 
Analysis, is perhaps unduly severe. 

Although Condillac’s over-all performance in economics v 
ferior to those of Cantillon, Galiani, and Turgot, and althoug , of val? 
1 relevant contributions. Its theory jou 
an that of any Р ш. 
nt one or? gh 
h pre 


" 
vas unquestionsbi у 
h it did borrow 


from them, it also contained original an« 
was more thoroughly and more consistently subjective th 


or than that of any subseque 


writer, excepting possibly Barbon’s, 
icist, and as suc 


Although as a philosopher Condillac was an empir 2 pisl 


is economics е ‘is 
t truths it containe® 
into accoun 
ndi 
sciet 


aversion for metaphysics, both his philosophy and h 


introspective and metaphysical. Despite the relevan 
failed to take 
activities. 
for the 


p more 
Jlac ” 


phasis upon the psychological aspects of value 


nificant and more relevant material aspects of economic 


failed to reach his goal of the establishment of a proper language 


economics. le gu" 
ta ^ E rce et Jid 
Regardless of its many shortcomings, Condillac s M —— than ! 5 


ment contained a more correct knowledge of the principle of 


prevailed for a hundred years following. 
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> SOVIET THEORY OF PEOPLE’S DEMOCRACY: 

Pro TRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 
LETARIAN STATE 


by FRANCIS JOSEPH KASF* 


Б: ance into the heart of Europe in the last phase of World War II 
а Rag Is train a permanent extension of the Soviet political and military power 

tern u * : 
Mere eins. OPC; Under the 


protection of the Red Army, communist regimes 
in Eastern Eur 


pe as an outcome of both the political pressure 
viet Union and the maneuvering 


. ities acti А > д : - : 
n history acting with advice and instructions from Moscow. For the first time 
“de R ; Ommunist Bovernments 


M ia, in Б Мз меге able to maintain themselves in power out. 
aki a full Conditions considerably different from those prevailing in 1917, 
Mists e use of the ady 
"tre a E ын ; 
torica] "8 отпао of Eastern Europe into a purely communist sphere. His- 
alist s, different levels of economic and social development, and strong 


ее a " 7" ә 
Uh ran: м 55 called for political forms which would make, at least temporar- 
Wor » 5 More acceptable to their peoples, 


üs 
AT Was de, 00е Of the devices to this 
‘Ene to Provide 


of well organized local commu- 


antages derived from the Red Army’s presence, local 


> Variety of means to set up governments which would 


The very concept of "people's de- 
goal. The Soviet theory of people's democ- 
à theoretical justification for the establishment of the 
:Isewhere. 


critical analysis of Soviet efforts to provide 
^ communist regimes which emerged at the end of 
* and elsewhere, with an attempt to relate the theory 
ness for » various Phases of actual Soviet 
The Promoting the 


Munist ' 
t», Pean and communist-c 


policy and to appraise its 
cause of Soviet communism. 


si ontrolled regimes which emerged in a number 
ing "m terminolo : countries after World War II were officially labeled in the 
мы Name “ре бу as People S democracies.” In its post-World War II mean- 

‚ was desig: 


ned to describe various Soviet-con- 
Europe which, 


despite their ardor to imitate the Soviet 
still differed considerably from their Soviet model, 


tow. Sal А . "es oa 
i. © aspect ard Socialism, while revolutionary in its political and 
n S, bore little Е 


LM similarity to the pattern once followed by the 
Kee P^ 1934 Un: [ 
‘te › С. сз Versity Of Pra з 
Taus, Professs оаа; рр P Czechoslovakia; Dipl. Sc.Pol. 1935, 
or 


Academy of Political 
of research Wolfgang 


c 1 ae € 
of Politica Science re June 5, 1963 Director 


(59) 
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се 
most complete absen 
coalitions. 


cing differences having been al 
revolutionary violence and a continuing existence of multi-party 


The first systematic attempt to define the concept of people’s deoa, 
ene Varga, who rega 


Soviet Union, the most stril 


1946-47 by the Soviet economist Eug 


made in the vears 
itional state b 


ple's democracy as a new political form, a trans 
was to establish socialism thr 
The general tendency was 
newness and uniqueness of the political system of people's democracy. It "gerit 
however, that this interpretation of people's democracy W8$ uh e 
The official silence kc юй 
to the new political form apparently led to the conception of a different ent 
astern Europe and, in fact, Jova” 


Dimitrov in Bulgaria, Gottwald in ч att 
Gomulka in Poland and others. In the majority of cases, the ine 

It seems more probable that the soft- ' by 
socialism were cla i 

y independent from MO is 
Я "c * ar- я 

USSR and its wartim” jot 
e for t e Soviet U^ 
Eastern e^ , 


0¢ ialism, whose purpose 


nationalized sector of the economy. 


pointed out, 
bv Soviet scholars rather than by politic al leaders. 


socialism among some communist leaders in E 


to this effect were made by 


ments was open to question. 
and the stress on national paths to 
a desire to follow a polic 
relations between the 
it imperativ 
llites 1n 


munist demands 
tegic motives rather than by 

The rapid worsening of 
the Yugoslav defection, made 


1 г ^ - . 

| uniformity among its sate 
i 's de racy 

notion of people s детос 


ciation of the new М 
а e people's dem he 
identity e 
de uickly көй, 
The 2n 
jat, and de 


ind, in particular, 
to re-establish a strict doctrina 
new, authoritative, interpretation of the 


1948 bv Georgi Dimitrov of Bulgaria who, in his et 
Dimitrov declare 
essentia 
ation was @ 


expressly acknowledged Stalin’s advice. 
1 stressed the 
The new interpreta 
all East European communist leaders (except the Yugoslavs [ela 
a form of the dictatorship of the pre was 
the establishment of people 


T ЦИР the pe 
scribed as a socialist revolution. The earlier view? that I 


rronco 
bourgeois-democratic were branded as superseded ba by 


olution was essentially T 
acy was 
Marxist. In about 1952, this versi acy эч ө ^ 
Sobolev. Sobolev's theory, -n p р 
, 3 st se 

is based on the original Marx? à the 
olutions an 

ist ! 


be a dictatorship of the proletariat an 


Soviet system and people's democracy. 


by 
дето‹ racies were des I ibed as 


evolution which brought about 


on of people's democr 


theory proposed by А, І. 


m. 
©. 
a 
3 
® 
= 
а 


official Soviet reference hooks, 
geois-democratit and proletarian socialist rev 
‚ the Commun 


inally laid down it 


tage development orig t pass throug шїн? 
the new theory, the countries of people's democracy ¥ I | ee ч T 
: : З 4 ) 
democratic stage on their path to sox ialism. This iat д um € 
perialist and anti-feudal revolution, in the course 0 - be. Tun 
emerges as "something akin to the dictatorship of M е д ре? r D 
| ," Since the P 
with the working class 1n the leading role. ince ee — Р x 
not strong enough to establish its own exclusive The people's de s 
. peasantry. dy 
tself with other classes, espe ially the p а intr lition of capitalis" inst feu! 
tion. therefore, does not aim at an immediate aboli Y pem ; A 
T c 8 
lishment of the dictatorship о! the proletariat. zin 2 of bot 
yn it belongs 1" the cà 


socio-economic Sy stem, 


urvivals in the 
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a joc lutions, but is more 
ب‎ and (2) prepare 
lion duns revolution co 
N Ing which the 
of s... elusive dictatorship, The people's democratic 


iti revolution is thus a process 
10 Sr , 
democra n from one stage to another for which the theoreticians of people’s 


far-reaching because (1) it fig 


hts against imperialism 
s the ground for a socialist revolution. 


mes as the second stage of the people’s democratic 


woletariat defeats bourgeois capitalism and establishes 
I Е F 


d Lenin’s term " pererastanie," indicating an organic process 

rmati ; "Ne 

койа]; tion, a Process in which а bourgeois-democratic revolution 
181 revolu 


“grows into” 
During this process, the 


'eople's democratic state changes 
û joint dj i | 
LN dictatorship of the proletariat and peasantry into an exclusive dictator- 


e : м 
etle апан, The period of transition is marked by 
boy " is a paradoxical situation, because the proletariat cooperates with the 


nd fights it on the other. 


an intensified power 


The final goal is to oust the 
in the zovernment 
„a Ause, р, - 
ШТ Of ty, For that purpose the 
L To nition of the 
Ln, — In its hands all the key positions in the state 
E the bourgeoisie, and to win the 
Whi Ve this Situation for win, 
ч б essentia] purpose 
чы, n olution was to 

V the umber of other ste А . 
ема; t undertaken for a successful transition 

"ly of « А -— of a Workers' 


А висһ 
War m control over production, confiscation of the prop- 
BN siminal and “capit 
tion 


and to win the masses for the com- 


proletariat must take certain ste 


ps during the 
two revolutions: 


majority of the toilers 
ung the majority of votes in the elections. 
of the 


Acme) چیک‎ 


bourgeois-democratic stage of the 
carry out various теаѕ 
ps had to be 


people's 
ires of general democratic char- 


of th alists who collaborated with the occupying forces,” 
», Subseque е Property of the “monopolistic bourgeoisie.” 
and admin: nt socialist revolution 
y Mistrative 
bg ton from be measures from above. 
‘ Ow and from It proceeds w 


u Tr 
M Such as po i ining of the economic 
i Mica . ‘ oan 

wien, Š demonstrations, seizure of government agencies and military 
эы Was eli, through a final parliamentary victory of the com- 

People’s e in Czechoslovakia in 1948. 

to th MOCcratic re 

IT 


is a result of an interaction of popular pres- 
a phenomenon called a "simultane- 


ART — eee WEEE S2 
mei t t cq i 


above," ithout rey olutionary vio- 


power of the bourgeoisie and other 


It is emphasized that a suc- 
carried out only with the 


t Union which is 
ople's democracy. 


an seque 
кор n i 
Hj les democra x of the two revolutions is re 


. flected in two different forms 
tic State 


Pane, "td Peasantry ога di » Which can be either a joint dictatorship of the pro- 
м, democrati, state is ‘etatorship of the proletariat. Whether a particular 
iy ес, — Опе or the other depends on the co 


volution can be . е 
е 2 . an be support 
tevolutionaries by the Sovie 


a condition sine qua 


Ye alread ncrete situation. All 
i of reac Y reached the stage of the dictatorship of the pro- | 
м, (1%) , me, Czechoslovakia, has already reached the stage of full | 
vari ile ү ere rs arce 


es of proletarian dictatorships at l 
м & acies, concrete examples of the joint dictatorship | 
been ¢ Peasantry are lacki © ; 

" ем "cing. States which are now 


described 
ups of the pro 


letariat and peasantry were 


=. 
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: Europ ° 
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not called as such prior to the enunciation 


democracy, and the classification of the post-war regimes | tions! 
i и А : tri ra 

joint dictatorships of the proletariat and peasantry 1s merely а doctrina!  . the 
s in wht 


zation of the fact that these governments were based on coalition 


: » zor ер“ 
played a dominant but not an exclusive For t ja! 


role. , 
0 . б ro 
joint dictatorship of the P " 


communist parties 
of doctrinal uniformity, the communists call a 
and peasantry any coalition government in which they are sufficiently stro 
In such a coalition the proletariat is rep " by 
presented us" 
h is not strong 


are not yet the exclusive masters. 
party, whereas the peasantry can be re 


by the communist 
1 acceptable, and whic 


any group which the communists fing 
to pursue an independent policy. А of tht 
" , » dic orship 
When the people s democratic state reat hes the stage of the M il v 
" m wi statt s 
to follow the pattern set by the Soviet gu 
with certain modifications whic 


в democratic states. 4 
€ дето‹ lism throug? p 
1 


proletariat, it is expected 
carry out essentially similar functions, 
uted to the more favorable situation of the peopl 

The doctrine that some capitalist countrıes ma 
»roclaimed officially at the 
t only a cone 
narties opera 
irliaments 4 


y achieve socia 
H 2 88, 
Twentieth Congres gi! 
ession (0 " 


ing 10 ; 
ting oiii 


liamentary methods was | 
sion of the communist doctrine of the state was no 
for the use of communist pé 


but was designed primarily 
The concept that р: 


countries and underdeveloped areas. 


may be used for the establishment of a proletarian state was © h 
. А е " y 

porated into the doctrine of people's democracy. T the coni 
т o е ; : . ‚ gide with eh 

The coexistence of various political parties side by side ا‎ e ow, 

atic stale Ü 


people's democr 


this innovation also confronted the communist theoreticians 


idea of the proletarian dictatorship with plur لاو‎ 
Й 


and uniform policy; me 
f politi ‘ag which, 1" A 
ity of political parties aal " 

{ different soci he 3 y 
ss interests. А 
emocrallé 
” 1.6 


party is the most characteristic feature of the ^ ro 1 
with the P ‘eal p 


reconciling the 
ties. А dictatorship implies a single 
contradiction to the concept of a plural 
always represent the conflicting interests 0 
a multiplicity of cla : 
that the people $ 
“working class 


analysis, 


multiple party system thus implies 


the problem was found in the requirement 


governments must stand under the leadership of the "d 
» Je Е Y m 
munist Party. | Д x ae peoples de ric 
Despite the presence ol noncommunist parties ! е” emo i? 

cio. а » peo 
assert that the Soviet state and the } ; ci ihe 


the Soviet theoreticians iti 0 
t N пси 104 : 
yolit е ell 5 


are essentially identical, differing merely in the form of ic ment 85 st 

The particular emphasis on the delay in the historical deve nion js in "nm 

extolling of the protective and tutorial role of the oer acies in о 

imply a status of historical inequality of the people’s бетосг m ш 

Soviet Union. lated in Сгес f^ gË 
A different theory of people’s democracy was formi »ticians " M" 

and Bulgaria. The Czechoslovak and the Bulgarian theore phot А 

, countries, an ]utio? 


their respective jc 160, нй 
ш; | people’s demo i Mao Ww 
„ist Chin 


tence of the feudal institutions 1n 


stage of the 


need for any bourgeois-democratic 
ed for Commu 


develop 


somewhat different theory also was 
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democracy,” which is a joint dictatorship of several classes including the 
«ер к. Тһе Czechoslovak, Bulgarian, and Chinese forms are still 
slavi - Soviet Union as genuine people's democracies, in contrast to Yugo- 
' is not regarded by the Soviet Union as synony- 


king features in the development of the Soviet theory of peo- 
be ry are the various changes in its theoretical interpretation. It can 
ET that such changes were 
iate T they had to serve 


the War years, 


not mere intellectual exercises, but were neces- 
different purposes at various times, in the imme- 


- ^+ “я outbreak of the Soviet-Yugoslay dispute, and during 
dominan m period when the direction of 
^. Y to underdeveloped 


A üs ; , 

M the yp an improvised name 
Unig х е - advancing Sovi 
"Ay i "E to tolerate a limited degree of ideological and institutional diver- 


in st Europe. and the loose 


"i 9 Correct re 


communist expansion turned pre- 
countries. In the initial stage, “people’s democ- 
for the political system emerging in Eastern Europe 
et armies. For a while it seemed as if the Soviet 


meaning of people’s democracy fitted well the 


erti lations between the Soviet Union and the Western allies, 
Um uro the apparent Soviet noninte 
4 Dean co les 

mands Untries, At the 
^ 9n the 
t p 
i Munist 


rference in the internal affairs of the 
same time, the absence of extreme ideological 
a ч x s 

art of loca] communists helped reassure the population that an all- 


aeee RS longer imminent. During the first two postwar years, 
k: Tpretations а ч ed the theoretical meaning of people's democracy. The 
Ys viet үе during the first half of 1947, in the form of a few 
Mal fo Scholars who treated the people’s democratic state as a transi- 


tw : 
The E fen the bourgeois, 


parliamentary democracy, and the Soviet sys- 
appeared to be interested in the economic recovery 


ograms, and the East European countries outwardly 


ма I nuine E parliamentary demo racy. They were governed by 
m Rot Claim exe Li T. in which the communists had a dominant position, 
"t n its Satellites ч legemony. The Soviet Union, while keeping a close 
EM abont *, "Id not press for an internal sovietization, being not quite 


hk the Bas Е Possible reaction. The time was not ripe for an interpre- 
м Pean politica] Systems in terms of the dictatorship of the 

Dey “tient au: 

i dete on, of the Soy iet leaders towards the interpretation of peo- 

big? in astern =ч toleration of at least some institutional and ideological 

wy, оід рь De ended abruptly in 1948. 

thy tia, "d - а serio 


The international situation 
us split occurred between the Soviet Union 


the disintegrating trend and to make it clear 


lo socialism—the Soviet route, which the people's 
Mcrae, Pected to a а -- , people’: 


The Soviet theory of peo- 


ad to stop 


the East European coun- 
Teticg . 
u : 
in the th ry ч 9rmity thus firmly established, 


it seemed that no major 
come 


for some time. Nevertheless the theory was 
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ке odos} 
a strict Stalinist orth " 


revised again in 1951-52, that is, during the ,eriod of 
, crac 
»ople's деп! a 


The major innovation was the extension of the concept of pe ji 

А ч s A e i 1.0 

include political forms which precede the dictatorship of the proletariat, m 
nonproletarian elements W^ 


tion regimes in which both proletarian and f 

, Jis е 

Marxism-Leninism i 
n 

to the 


sented. A strict adherence to immutable tenets of 
restriction of the noncommunist representation exclusively 
However, by including in the joint dictatorship of the proletariat pto s int 
such governments as that of postwar ( zechoslovakia, the term “peasantry - 
preted much more broadly than the name indicates. This form obviously "4 
reason for extending ptio? 
government Was the! ithe! 
ical system wary 


the Р 
f " mish! 


a 


the national bourgeoisie as well. The probable 
people’s democracy to in¢ lude pre proletarian forms of 


to find room in the theory for Communist China, whose polit 
lictatorship 0 


tariat and peasantry. The extension of the concept of people's Y unde 
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The mucroprotein studied was isolated from sacs after incubation ing 
medium, by rinsing the sac with saline followed by centrifugation of the - pe! 
The isolated material was insoluble in the usual mucoprotein solvents, ёв" ea 
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[his study explores two facets of diplomatic activity, the горопойа : 
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tercourse YT. 


sentational. An ambassador stationed al 
domestic political developments in the country to w 
role, however, is to represent his country's interest in official in tudy 

өч . ; is $ 7 
host country. The first six chapters, or roughly one-half, of this шил UP 
and evaluate the quality of British, American, French, an per 


matic reporting from the Nazis’ first significant electoral showing 1n * b m. 
30, 1933. The last t 


compare, 


until Hitler’s accession to power on January 
consider both reportorial and representational aspects of western 
the first nine months of Hitler’s rule over Germany. The first half o 
did western diplomats report o nint! | 
tudes, and assess the nature and prospects, of the Nazi Party during в ү? io 
The last half of the study is directed ш and i 
ylomats assess Hitler’s prosper j 
e or innovation t 
foreign relations was wrought bv Hitler’s advent and the early monii fy 


This study ends with Hitler's first dramatic move in foreign wi the 
1 Disarmament Conference and fro 


dresses itself to the question: how well 


of the Weimar Republic? 
two questions: how well did foreign dij 


tions after he achieved power? And, what sort of chang 


drawal from the Geneva Genera : 
Nations in October 1933. ied 
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" n Judging diplomatic 


correspondence, it is first necessary to determine which 
are aim: d 
lito, : те Significant, and why. 
‘sorical 


Such decisions are made in the light of present-day 
tem nowledge. 


Obviously not all this information was available to the con- 
; 4 new interpretation may be placed upon an event by develop- 
Quality ^ + later. This study is concerned with the problem of evaluating 

egg interpretations of the course of German politics, 1 he dip- 
Олы ы! ations may be considered in three groupings: (1) those which were 


te ased upon a plausible argument: (2) those which were correct though 
based An invalid line 


ings a be — line of reasoning. The apparent results of the first two group- 

n, the same. The results of the third group are not. When diplo- 

tiong Were h en committed serious errors of fact, upon which incorrect interpreta- 
; "Sed, the errors of fact have been noted. 


is : 

Weve mot may be illustrated by considering five examples of the major in- 
On to i 

(2) he Power: (1) the identification of the principal focus of political power; 

, the significance of the 1930 Reichstag elections: (3) the ways 

0 the azi Programmatic dogr 
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of reasoning; and (3) those which were incorrect but were 


plomatic observers were confronted prior to Hitler’s 


natism was distinguished from tactical expediency; 
azi Party growth and consolidation in 1931; and (5) the 
F's political future in 1932. 
as outstandingly talented. 
Y Prescient nor obtuse 


It is impossible to single out one dip- 
; The various diplomatic observers were 
in their analyses. 

oreign officials succeeded or failed in identifying the prin- 
yermany may be seen in the way in which they 
burg's use of the emergency powers granted under Article 


Western observers discounted the perils implicit in 
ased use of Article 


Lm th sident Hinden 


18, because well-known proponents of par- 
e Reichstag had defended it, whereas Fascist leaders 
arshal as a trend toward authoritarian rule. The for- 
velopment significant, the latter did. The former based 
fal "ly the result ¢ © unworkable composition of the Reichstag (true, but it 


Ney nomic #6: Increased anti-republican sentiment); (2) the extremelv dif. 
lari uation in Germany (true); 


! and (3) the fact that moderate jarlia- 
b, ® We M defended its 


use (also true, but probably irrelevant). All of these 
Scriptions of facets of the existing German situation, but 
Portant in connection with tl 
M ч == clause 
1 : 23 Nazi I 


ıe real problem at hand. Pres- 
for similar reasons a decade earlier, but Ebert 
UE ü did not ¢ uL arty was not the 1932 Nazi Party, and what 
Nome’ Gis a ollow after 1923. 

1 valid information on which to base an erroneous 


S, on the other hand. identified Hindenburg (who 


tliamentary rule) as a primary focus of political 
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ard Considere 7. 
eM the furi er К“ Increased use of Article 48 to be indicative of a trend 
"m ng ang im lon of Hindenburg’s executive 
tended i eichstag. The 
аке them View the 


power at the expense of the 
ideological predilections of the western dip- 
Situation in parliamentary terms; those of the 
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Hindenburg was a monarchist who perso 
pera 


tested republican ideas and institutions. The Field Marshal was by - thorilf 
and background autocratically inclined. Once having exercised arbitrary - i 
ess self-restrained, more inclined to fall prey to easy К> real 
power. Perha nd oo 
burg's values * 


Fascists, in authoritarian terms. 


Hindenburg would be | 
for prolonging and extending the use of absolute 


zations 
because Hinden 


reasons were more readily grasped by Fascists 
look more closely approximated their own. electio: 

Official views also diverged on the importance of the 1930 Reichstag ative 
American observers considered the results to be indicative of a serious АЁ rica! 
The results were significant; in this judgment, "T 
about the reasons v Got 
The American Counselor of Embassy: ا‎ 
French Foreign Minister soot! 
se of violent Germar ch ob 
p, But Fren” an 


trend in German politics. 
observers were correct. But they were probably wrong 
they supported their judgment. 
don, invoked folk-mystique as an explanation. 


Briand, on the other hand, attributed the disturbing ri 
the economic depressio s V 
: «nal life bec" 
trend in German political life nalism "1j 
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ng economic situation and rising German p air i 
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uired, it аб 


ism to опе of the most important causes 
servers failed to detect a rising negative 
considered the deteriorati 


related in a simple cause-and-effect way, whic 


from the misery of impoverishment made many Germar 


their defeat, had always been effective; 


appeal which, since 
tion was acq 


toxicating as well as habit-forming. Once the addic neither { 
a course independent of its original stimulus, and this course ra rily imp" 
14 not necess# 


recovery in Germany wou i 
ng state of aroused nationalism. — , , fof 


F ent ^, 
'erman nationalism took on а specially e priti? 
and acts of brutality. ', vit 
parative equa ir 
f Germany 7 
ased articulation н fre 
Probably eh w 
ent, DI 7 


nor mono-causal. An economic 
corresponding diminution of the existi 

Extreme outbreaks of ( 
associated with waves of anti-Semitic violence 
diplomats in Berlin viewed this phenomenon with com 
given their knowledge o 
nized the incre 
and its import. 
ar developm 
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only myopic, but inexcusable, 
past history as a state. All observers recog 
nationalism, but they disagreed as to its cause 
were the most perceptive observers of this particul 
tended to oversimplify. 

British Ambassador Sir Horace Rumbold showed himself mo 
hen considering the actual content of к Я cleat 
ble, though p 0 iP 
] the substance jg wet 


most of his colleagues w 

he believed that the Nazis stood for tangi 

The Americans wrote off Nazi ideas anc the 
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ts to Hitlers demagogu ry d simple А n 


иј pure an 
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Nazi tactics. of | 
d to pave the WAY ТУ 
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0 3 
ans closet p facts 
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fined, goals. 
gram as meaningless embellishmen 
the American view, all things to all people, 
opinion of the Nazi program extended to specific 


Hitler's legality tactic was sheer opportunism designe 
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r's incre A 
gality to be a symptom of e m% 


power. Rumbold considered le 
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rpretation bas but و‎ pe 
ised on an assertion ist) » 
and was merely an oppor ү 
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lidated their organization» 


example of an incorrect British inte 


an accurate American intrepretation prem 


false (that Hitler had no program whatever 
In 1931, the National Socialists conso 
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x Unemployment also grew to alarming proportions. However, 1931 saw no 
0 ; А : 
hr Ol importance and there was relatively little 


reporting on Nazi extra-parlia- 
Ty activi ies 
In 10 ties, 


: The Nazis had walked out of the Reichstag in early February. 
Parliam Indenburg invoked Article 48 nine times as often as he had done in 1930; 
ещ had less than half as many sittings in 1931 as it had had in 1930. Anti- 


ic : : г : ' 
Ап sentiment noticeably increased, but was not particularly stressed by dip- 


lomat; 
апе оша а - | : ` . 
ism i Observers, Foreign officials paid less attention to heightened German nation- 
Most - they had done immediately after the 1930 Reichstag election. For the 
ult o nt © poor diplomatic reporting on National Socialist growth in 1931 was a 
th inadequate local consular reporting and the absence of a national forum 
Whi. : "es 1 x , r 
tactic ке. the changes in the Nazi Party could be gauged. Hitler’s legality 


the lii: urther to obscure the extent of his Party’s size and activities. While 
gig, 1008 Were noted at the 


li, 6 of the Boxhe 
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time the contents were made public, the long-range 
im papers was ignored by diplomats. Much of the admin- 


in the Boxheim blueprint for Nazi seizure of power at the 


pow ore a striking resemblance to the actual methods used by the Nazis to 
er oe qr о . в: 
ement, after January 1933. The failure of diplomats to see the import of these 
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п the А 
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ilie declin i wave had passed. Hindenburg disliked the В, 
Thad ning fortunes of the Nazi P 


Di. and gone. 
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М Pape : hargé Kliefoth perceived the si; 
t both к. banker friend, Schréder, in early January 1933. Rumbold did not. 
“ы, icted Hitler’s accession on the eve of the event. By thi tir all ob 
nns perly ; s n the eve of the event. By this time, all о}. 
tial ? recognized the 


ey y President as the major force to be reckoned with. 
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hi lt nd Hitler’s Ministry as a coalition under the control of Hinden- 


hemian Corporal, 
arty lent credence to the idea that Hitler’s 
To many observers the Führer appeared to be a political 


gnificance of Hitler's Cologne meet. 


*$ of Hi Passage of several crucial months before they would revise 
indenburg’s strength, and of Hitler’s. While slow in disabusing 
е Significance of the 
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Reichstae observers see "d al В | 
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е Беру €) in disregarding the idea of a nationalist coalition 
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чү Obse ез w tending his legality tactic to the state at large, Hitler helped 

Vi 9 were Prone to place too much importance on the Führer's 


чм Aileq to н official foreign observers from Western 
lex є hese observe 2 inguish the form from the reality of political power in Ger- 
Mig Pa У, hor th ^ “omprehended fully neither the revolutionary character of 
ы td in ating th atent civil war atmosphere in which the Nazis thrived. They 
۱ i». of Бы i E" isive factor far beyond the time when it 
ч, dig gets а false & importance. 


eichstag as 


In this respect, diplomats gave their 


0 impre sion of politic: ies in G 
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9 German 


erman politics was not shared by Mussolini, 
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power. Il Duce, however, was guided more by his emotional empathy with au, 


This is borne out by the 
as right for the 
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than by his profound insights into German politics. 


lousness of some of his forecasts. In this case Mussolini w 


reasons. " 

A second shortcoming was the fact that the American Embassy was bul ^. 
by its consular reporting, which was woefully inadequate. If the paucity 9 esi 
sular reports cited in the Documents on British Foreign Policy series is any іў y 


| | i it 
of the volume and quality of British consular reporting from Germany, then » 
Because of the po? » 
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the situation rom 1 
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appear that this criticism would also apply to the British. 


sular reporting, the American Ambassador had to gauge 


ital, rather than synthesize from the consular reports. There we | ^ 

exceptions to this criticism, but one of the exceptions was stationed in : a 

ican Consuls General Dominian and Messersmith, from Stuttgart and Ber از‎ 
Dominian was praised by the / a 


tively, were exceptionally good reporters. е 
Embassy іп Berlin for the quality of his coverage, and Messersmith’s repor iy ro 
form of fortnightly letters to Under Secretary of State Ph 
by President Roosevelt. It is doubtful if Dominian’s reporting ree , p 
it warranted in the State Department. There are no notations on his -— Алё 
cate that they were seen by Roosevelt or Hull. During the early mont ning t 
ican Ambassador Dodd’s tenure in Germany, the quality of political part ho" 
the United States Embassy declined. The inadequacies of Dodds repo 
essersmith's letters to Phillips: ie bY app” 
Third, by generalizing the explanations for political phenomena, te more d 
" diplomats failed to paa Frend 
into the actual political events confronting them. In this met r pet ser 
Italian observers were less prone to give vent to their own particu r 4 
of “the German.” French officials, including French Ambassador e" ja 
r-simplifications mes pou A 
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Briand saw no 
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to the general character of *the Germans, 
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in striving to understand developments in Germany. 
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of the National Socialist movement more cons! а " 
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In assessing how well the diplomats compre question’ о 


ıs of the Third Reich, 
foreign policy 


eign policy during the early montl 
months 0 be ©; 


what were the differences between Hitler's 


A Pus uin 04 
Were these differences apparent during the first nine me policy J^ pap” 
Even under Hitler, revisionism and severa 


actively pursued by such non-Nazi nationalists 


| old nationa 


Jeuratl, 
Schleicher, eur 


as 
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li Were Several obvious similarities be 


Ме nationalist allies, The Führer neither invented nor discovered the 
i bs: Osten, nor militarism, 
, sion among the Slavic 


tween Hitler’s avowed aims and those of 


nor the mystical conception of a Germanic civiliz. 

and eastern peoples. These aims were the common 

iss пе only of Hitler's National Socialists, but of many non-Nazi German 
ich les. chleicher’s Zühmungspolitik was merely one example 

Matin». rated the 

Militar: ‘sts. On the other hand, there were limits to the old German expansionism, 

bor » and mystical evangelism. These limits were never precisely defined, but 

Most part, the 


tradit; y were certainly more restricted than were Hitler's, Moreover, 
"tonal Germa 


fli A5 its Substitute, 
sis an aims. 


among many 
commonalities between the Nazis and the traditional German 


n nationalist viewpoint saw war as an extension of diplomacy, 
War was a contingent and not a necessary condition for ful- 


i To the extent that Hitler’s expansionism was identical with the 
Itt of Nationalist expans 


м * old guard, 
e 
let means and goa 
i revisionists a 
“tury "i invoked a 
Idea : в e ` : 
БҸ E a national in-gathering of the Germanic peoples scattered throughout 
LS Pe—~an in-gathering to be 


iy. Cast, rath achieved by moving Germany's state bound. 
“og ег than by moving the diasporic Volksdeutschtum west. Hitler’s 


d for the conquest of European Russia, not for ethnic rea- 
f space and power. Hitlerian Lebensraum sought to justify 


ionism, the Führer received the backing and active sup- 
Hitler, however, differed from his non-Nazi collaborators on 
ls which transcended, or were not included among, those of 


nd traditional nationalists, 


geopolitical doctrine which transcended the older, nineteenth 


rounds of Population numbers and geopolitical considerations rather 
thee € idea 3 x Furthermore, unlike many old imperial statesmen, Hitler 
1 ene › [rive to the west as a basis for his expansionism. France was 
"mas , my who would have to be defeated only because she would oppose 
ast. The Führer was opposed to overseas colonial expan- 
is N England and the United States for sea power supremacy. 
‘onal ei » he Nazi leader's aims differed in important ways from the tra- 
i Hitler’ mn policy goals, 
li Cha быы Impact on Germany's foreign relations during the early months 
; IP may be described as follows: the Führer took a direct and 


MM ` articulating foreign policy; 
E ditional Ge 
Strese 


on several occasions, his views were op- 
m: : : à 
rman nationalists, whom he over-ruled. Hitler not only aban- 


nn’s icy n : x : : 
ie I. least n. Policy of fulfillment —a policy to which his nationalist col. 
Keteg pai Occasional lip service 


ма EP Proposed by his n 


prior to his accession—but the dictator 
ationalist collaborators who hoped to win some 


smen by means of treaty revision through negotiation. 


% . 

ele where Neurath objected to Hitler’s modus procendi, he did 
tny | Capacity * itler’s actions would make negotiations difficult. The Führer 
"un his Rational; Outrage foreign public opinion to a degree which was un. 
by ч, M thej за colleagues. many of whom, including Schleicher, had dem. 
ashion, their disregard for foreign susceptibilities, 


ey Ww 
"im lo Hii, o Palled by Hitler’s « 
s 


"XCesses. 
Coming to powe 


r, Rumbold had correctly anticipated a more 
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forward pursuit of Germany’s foreign policies as a result of the 
ism reflected in the 1930 Reichstag elections. After his accession, ™ 
observers noted and evaluated in a similar fashion the course of Hitl 


lations. The foreign officials were almost uniformly pessimistic 


increased na 


tions! 


ost diplomat“ 
er’s 10618" " 


in their prog" 


erian pr 


they had read and absorbed Mein Kampf. The diplomats related Hitl М 
matic dogmatism as expressed in Mein Kampf and the speeches of Nazi : eit 
the future prospects for peace in Europe. American observers were unique? 
informed about the results of German military preparedness plans which Wê 
cided upon in early May 1933. To most observers it looked as if Hitler ye 
able to stay in power; the intentions and actions of the Führer appe Ww 
ably plain to most diplomats—the Nazi chieftain was girding Germany © 
another military confrontation with the democracies, another attempt (0 мг ! 
ler no illusions ? i 


many’s humiliation in World War I. The diplomats were unc 


the prospects for European peace; they considered Hitler to be 


from his predecessors. A recurrent theme expressed by diplomatic 
met and had social dealings with Hitler was the readily appare 

dictator’s behavior. Several foreign officials from different coun 
Hitler’s compulsive speechmaking in private, has trance-like 
ing in his harangues, and the fanaticism with which he discussed the 5 
In October 1933, by withdrawing from both the League 
to alter the entire co 


foreign policy goals would be pursued. On November 2, 1933, the F 
1 not altered his 


Conference, Hitler demonstrated his desire 


German public a categorical reaffirmation that he hac 
goals: 
I did not become Chancellor of the Reich to do othe 
been preaching for the last fourteen years. 


By 


n years? 


: e 
behavior w^! er 


r than what 


ically di е 
drastically ho 


observers 


Ww 
nt abnormality ۴ 00 
tries rema" 


indul 


ubject 0 


and the Diss his 
ntext in ware 


ührer "е 
forei 


Jic 


I have 


October l d 


And what had Hitler been preaching for the last fourtee the thi 
. , y „ Teague; 
the German dictator had already abandoned the Lord and the Leagu 

of his sermon in Mein Kampf remained to be achieved: , 

itor! 
ы : » Jost terri _ 
It must be thoroughly understood by this time that the 1 ‚ pious 

я пог by P 


will never be won back by solemn appeals to the good Lord 


orce of arms. 


hopes in a League of Nations, but only by f 
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0 
benen ur Present knowledge of the 


mocroorganisms which have been loosely grouped 
е mantle of * 


“rickettsia” is almost exclusively confined to the pathogens of 


ar , a А ә ; 
LM Ete numerous, and possibly more important in the evolution of intra- 


x Parasitism, are those which have remained just symbiotes or pathogens of 
Rory а E have not invaded vertebrates. These agents have been given only 

u А s . ^ х 
Nature Y to date, and it was with the hope of better understanding their true 


ee of better fitting 


them into the microbiological world that this work was 
Ж. 

ЫП Pproaches have been made to this investigation. The relationship of the 

e : , , : : . 

ч the м Symbiote Wolbachia persica to its host, the tick Argas persicus, consti- 

d the iet Satay the second deals with the biological properties of JW. persica; 

"high are ы Ports Propagation in cell culture of members of the genus Rickettsiella. 


Ticket ТИНЕ А » А . 
The tSlalike microorganisms pathogenic for insects. 


: t : и è : 
Pri Approach was concerned with the host-parasite relationship of W, 


а 
nale ат Persicus. In microscopic observations made on untreated male or 
Pri is presion Specimens from herons, the rickettsialike microorganism JW. 
an, but ays been found in the M 
м, "fs never in the cells of the 
le of could be made from ticks p 
"irl oth Although Seven othe 
‘them E" 8enera often 
Serum 
t Sitic on chick 
uum > When ticks p 
Ni. p; lations in e 
the labora 18 Was also true 


alpighian tubules, often in the reproductive 
gut. Isolations of this agent in embryonated 
arasitic on herons in more than 60 per cent of 
r species of this genus of tick as well as ticks from 
showed W. persica-like agents in their tubules, isolation 
Surprisingly W. persica could not be isolated from Argas 
ens obtained from Egypt, South Africa, or Maryland. 
arasitic on herons in nature were fed on chicks in the 


onated hen's eggs of W. persica could no longer be 
* of their first. 


mbry 


ailure, microorganisms 

mined } : persica and antigenically indistinguishable from this 
is ob y the fluorescent anti-body technique, were detected in their 
ee Servation led 


diio lo testing the effect of feeding upon herons Argas 
Мы. 1959», 
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The results of this test were q 
ticks that had я 
d from the tub 


persicus that were naturally parasitic on chickens. 
successful: isolations were readily made from chicken-parasitic 
fed on herons. It was found that W. persica could be eliminate «rb 

- Lens, by holding ™ 
jut not those parasitic on chickens, by o 
organs clea 
m those 


of heron-parasitic Argas persicus | 


ticks for 25 days at 40 С. In neither case were the reproductive 


“ith 
^d fro е 


the symbiotes. First generation laboratory-reared ticks derive 
tubules cleared of the agent likewise had tubules free of W. persica. n tick? 
No reinfection of the tubules was possible by microinjection or feeding н tick? 
upon infected chick embryos. However, by the latter method, the guls of 06 ince 
became heavily populated with W. persica as seen by microscopic examination ia 
ticks with tubules free of W. persica were not obviously harmed by the loss 9 iat 
hen their guts were infected, 


organisms, nor were they harmed w 
k and the microorganisn 


commensal relationship exists between the tic 
substantiated. "PL 

The second approach to the study of rickettsialike microorganisms O° gi 
an investigation of the biological properties of W. persica. This ше: pu! 
shares many characteristics with ordinary bacteria, rickettsia, and large V ifi 
It has failed to grow in all 


exhibits features that are clearly unique. 
; eumon 
lious bacteria, pleuropn T 


mediums tried, including those designed for fastic Jess, it$ M 
o Ў А ы я SS, 

organisms, L-forms of bacteria, and Rickettsia quintana. Neverthe es dl , | 

ves of infection 1n chic il 


А “м4 i hat е, 
cell cultures, is probably simple binary fission. It is postulated t а id 
v binary fission and rever efe 


xmilar &, 
found to have simil n 
morphology of : " 


сед chick ет” ту 


division, as observed microscopically at early sta 


forms elongate into short rods, which divide | 
forms. In bacteria, penicillin and D-cycloserine are 
However, D-cycloserine did not affect infectivity or 
Penicillin, on the other hand, when added to W. persica-infe forms 
formation of elongated and el ction 
effect upon W. persica of surface active detergents was measured bpas n with he 
ion of the age Tm 


chick embrvo infectivity of W. persica after in vitro incubati L- 
ес е iderab!) 
test detergent. Cationic detergents were found to have a conside ahem 
оттоп with feli gos 
oma 
hogranul © 


antibiotics an^ m 
> : А А : »g, 1.6.» O vd i 
bacitracin. Rapidly exposing the agent to low osmotic pre ‹ morph ой 4 
. E Е e = که‎ nc y 
caused W. persica to lose about 90 per cent of its infectivity a i shock e 
st be obtained by repeated osmo d isted f 

The organ! is дл! 


dermal cell cultures caused the 


vating effect than anionic detergents, a property in ‹ 
virus. But, unlike some agents of the psittacosis-lymp 


is not affected in vitro by the 


choma group, W. persica 
^ssur 


tegrity. Further rupturing could ne 


exposure to low osmotic pressures, or related methods. hi : 
cx 1; * Agr А ` for about one hour. ۴ ple 
disintegrating effect of sonic vibration at 10 KC for ab beads For & g five 
. s beau . 1 
tion was very greatly enhanced by addition of small glas . obtained the 


sary i Р 10 wa 0 

reduction in chick-embryo infectivity of approximately 100-fo арі rupture m 
the glass beads brought about г Р у this me 
ions of F- persica. ; five mn 
sctivity occurre on $ 


minutes. Without sonication, 
coccoid bodies if violently shaken with suspens 
loss in chick-embryo infe 
conditions of rapid fre 
as rapidly 
microgt@P " 


approximately a 10,000-fold 
Although fairly stable under 
pended in a buffered sucrose solution, W. 
| distilled water. 


ezing ane 


per sica W 
Electron 


conditions when suspended it 
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Sectio, dee , эү x 
elly ah of W. persica in infected yolk sacs of chick embryos show that it is spheri- 


ped, and approximately 0.7 mu in diameter. The agent has granular, vacu- 
cytoplasm and 


T a limiting envelope approximately 13 mmu thick with no defi- 
vision into wal 


z di 1 and membrane. The envelope does not morphologically re- 
he boon ` rigid wall-membrane complex of bacteria. Thus, the results of 
Parison X and morphological studies described indicate that v. persica, in com- 
à other microorganisms in its same size range, has a unique cell wall. 

LY iei approach to this study concerns two other rickettsialike microorgan- 
а popilliae and R. melolonthae. 1 nlike W. persica, these are def. 

, and have not been previously cultivated in 
agents was obtained in McCoy and chick embryo 

ath al cells Brown at 32 or 28 С. The rickettsialike rods, which tend to elongate 
first seen in the cells about one week after inocula- 
1 after two weeks. Growth of R. popilliae in McCoy 
trating upon subculture into new McCoy cells progres- 
rs between the second and fourteenth day of infection. The 
dily ^ Containing 10° particles, 
wj, е than 10+, 


tne jn Confirmed by demons 
ime 28е in tite 


was not infectious for McCoy cell cultures if 
During serial passage, infectivity was reduced progressively, 


Browth j ` - : á 
he ape ts h in McCoy cells was demonstrated after five passages. No growth of 
[: Was Observed in I м 5 ; a; > 

nated he> in L, monkey kidney stable, or rainbow trout gonad cells, 
“Il needs to ES eggs, or a variety of artificial mediums. Although much work 
Wolbachia done With these agents, this study represents a promising beginning, 
Du, Pre and the Rickettsiella, although grouped together taxonom- 
б За |; " . 
nig ~ microorganisms found in arthropods, appear to have marked 
i * i 
Qn e ч erences and may well serve to illustrate the type of problems we 
encounter when stuc 


lying these types of microorganisms. 
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mmuni i ' : 
хы of the federal government from state taxation is implied from various 
Clay the Constitution incl 


uding the supremacy clause, the government property 
e ; 
Cas necessa 


ıe exclusive jurisdiction clause in the 


"mphasis in the Supreme Court cases was on immunity 
ntion of tax burdens interfering with the exercise of govern- 
l eral gove The trend of the 
myn; Thment immunity con 
eral ын has been limi 
little qy, Ment in th 
have o, lon to di 


cases then gradually shifted to a curtailment of 
cept. In recent years the implied governmental 
ted to preventing undue interference with the fed- 
1е performance of 
discrimination in the 
Meque у increasing 
noi, рү cation sin aling with the federal government for the 
aling with Property or Sales and use taxes w hich are not imposed upon others 
à * states or politica] subdivisions. 


its functions. While the early cases paid 
state taxing statutes, the more recent cases 


emphasis on the requirement that states do not without 


» the cepted principle that, in the absence of congressional 


property, and operations of the federal government are 
e and local governme ts. Congress г waive this im- 
e s а а! governments. Congress may wa 
ahd o: Thmenta] immunity f a à E 
1 У trom state taxation. Congress may vitiate its waiver 


unities from state taxation beyond that which would 


include ^ mentalities whic 
e 
a ment all government 


are est > à 
parten štab ished by Congre 


> totally exempt instrumentalities are agencies 
government department not as a specific 
ernment but as a government agency or 
a governmental purpose or to perform a func- 
ate profit. 
rty but not of the operations of privately- 
UM i Even When , еу are also ; ithority of Congress to carry out a federal 
К ор Bovernment "ek 50 interested in profit for their own account. Perform- 
act does not create tax immunity for the property or the 
; LL.B. 1953. 
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operations of a contractor, unless there are special terms in the contract which # 
tempt to make him an agent of the Government. "T 

Real and personal property owned by the federal government and within 
immune f к 
exempt 1 
an act 0 


sed fot 


United States and U^. 


rom state Ё 
nclud 


those corporations which : 
and whose property is conveyed or bought by the 


Not included within the exe 
privately 


rress 
| governmental function without profit. 


ure government instrumentalities, such as federal banks, which are 


sont 
| T. 
The tax immunity accorded federal lands and personalty ma inate? 
mmunity of federal proper in its 
able title is fully й be 

ore = А s , en ч 

purchaser. The privilege of using real property of the federal govern™ , under * 
уу a contractor or private P" e the 


use or possessio rm 
government е 


and interested in profit for their own account. 


y be, and i 
i > : ; term 
cases has been, waived by Congress. Tax у! 4 


when the property is conveyed or sold and the equit 


taxed when the property is used for profit | 
lease or mere permit arrangement regardless of whether the 
is in connection with full value ? 
ax may be the tu ma ale? 

: s A : Aa actor hi , 
the property including the government's ownership interest. A contra" m 


. В А я : 'entories 
be taxed for his possession of materials, work in process, and inver " го! 
іп (ће performan sesso 


, such po 
1 that before SU? thot 
jslation x and 


federal property by the lessee or permittee 


vate business. The measure of such a possessory use t 


to which is in the Government and which he is using 


of a government contract. The state courts have hel 


interest type taxes may be imposed there must be state е he prop? 
possession to other than the owner vi al gov" A 
for the value assessed. Any attempt to discriminate against the fe © ii susti 
al property and without à eq e stale 
„ or users of property ; шо 
n uncons ¢, 


or local government makes such statutes or tax administratio rformance 
; e soll 
and used in the Реб | taxatio" 


te ог loca? ihe 
local tax g^ 
oc 


izing taxing of such use or 


bv taxing only the lessees or users of feder 


cation not taxing, or taxing to a lesser extent, lessee 


[he property owned by a government contractor 
ondiscriminatory st@ 


government contract 1s not immune from n 
a state OT 


There is also no constitutional prohibition against 
property of an agent of the federal government. 


In the sales tax area it is now necessary (0 consider the 1 ©. te claim e 
ral immunity 1$ patu! 
federal imm , е $ 


rchaser WHEN д from 
rice and © h seller P 


tax in determining its constitutionality when 


legal incidence of a sales tax is considered to be upon the pu 


provides that the tax is required to be added to the sales P » seller: t ? the 
the purchaser; the tax is made a debt from the purchaser to ar p jon; ihe 
required to remit to the state all taxes collected less apu the шз; Ph 
seller is prohibited from advertising that he will assume e pu decisio? “let 
purchaser is allowed to recover illegally collec ted taxes. = э; urchaset 0 5 
mining whether the legal incidence of a sales tax is upon ea { sal tax 
munity is involve n es 


rests with the oupreme Court when federal 117 


ax is vail 
gov ernmen ax : 


t the t 
] if its le & 
overnme ales 0 the 


exempts » 


impo ed upon direct sales to the federal 
cidence is upon the seller (vendor type) and i 
Direct sales to 


nvalic 
the federal 8 


г specifically 


the purchaser (vendee type). 


from vendor type sales 


if the tax statute eithe 
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fed 
e 
tal Bovernment or un] 


endo, Ў i тр E dice 
Мы n exemption for direct sales to charities, religious organizations, and 
vf, lona] Institutions without an exemption for sales to the federal government is 


awfully discriminates against the federal government or its 


* Contractor is considered to be an agent of the federal government, he 
the same immunity from taxation which is accorded to the federal 

ment in the sales tax area. If a government contractor is not an agent of the 
i Bovernment, sales by a supplier to such a contractor are taxable unless there 
facturi wd exemption for sales for resale or for sales of materials used in manu- 
ere is discrimination against contractors of the federal government. 
complementary use tax area the tax status of transactions involving the 
vol: government and its contractors rests upon the terms of the tax statutes in- 
Of the fede. Whether their effect would be to tax the instrumentalities or operations 
ra’ government, A complementary use tax may not be imposed upon the 
ents for the use of property purchased. A government 
authorized government agent is not immune in the perform- 
а complementary use tax imposed upon his use of property 


I he 
"thoy m ases out of state, becomes the owner of, and then uses in the state 
of the Ying a sales ta 


boven, edera] Bovernme 
ent į ac. 
of State in th re Situation. Where a federal contractor purchases property out 
і © Performance of a federal contract with title passing directly to the 
ment from the vendor he is immune from a use tax if he is an agent 
If he is not an agent of the federal government and the 
la Uthorizes a tax upon use 
ще im ах may be imposed 
‘Pon a К" а tax upon use 
tracto a s 4 * * ; 
T under such circumstances, since with title passing directly to the 


> t the 7 
The Implied would be no use incident to ownership to be the basis of the tax, 
ederal Immunity doctrin 


the fed 


X upon such purchase. Constitutional implied immunity 
nt prohibits unlawful discrimination against the federal 


or possession alone, without regard to owner- 
upon his purchases in such a situation. If the use tax 
incident to ownership, a use tax may not be imposed 


e prevents discrimination against contractors 
ве lax statutes. 

government 

* contractor js pe 

May be in the are 

om applied in su 


[ ch an area as the result of enabling legislation enacted 


The trea 
к те of state and local taxes 
“Wired EL. as Varied cons 


а Whic exercises exclusive legislative jurisdiction over the 
ч 'rforming his contract, the personal property of the 


а 15 immune from taxation. State sales, use, and income 


by contract clauses required in govern- 


ty inserted ; iderably over the years. The tax clause currently 
ies Price БЕ ın formally advertised defense contracts (also in some negoti- 
ч l sta j;, Contracts) Provides that the contract price include all applicable 


te, a 
nd loca] , 2 
tment for . taxes and duties but contains no provision for a contract price 
any incr 


Mhe ® tax ¢ ause тај decreases in State and local taxes. 
: cu : ә А А 
чоц in exc T Tuired for use in al] negotiated federal fixed price 
^Cess 000 з : 
ч tract i of $10, » Where the contracting officer is not satisfied that 


JW *Pplicable ل‎ he a ingencies for state and local taxes, indicates that all 
Uded i © contract or the transactions covered by the contract are 


Price, but there is no requirement that all other taxes 


n 
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must be excluded. It is provided that if the contractor is required to pay 9 wi 
e contract price pu A 
to the requirements of the clause the contract price shall be increased by the -— 
of such tax allocable to the contract. Similar escalation is provided where " 
tractor is required to pay or bear the burden of an increase in rate of any tax ¥ jf the 
or not such tax was excluded from the contract price. It is also provided a 
year the burden or obtains a refund 0t н 
uant to the require 
rice 98 

r refun 


the burden of any tax which was not to be included in th 


contractor is not required to pay or l 


which either was to be included in the contract price purs 
the contract р 


of the clause, or was included in the contract price, Х 
such reliet 0 


decreased or refund made to the Government in the amount of 


allocable to the contract. я api! 

a cost reimbursement а py the 

local tax costs is cov : 

ASPR 7-203.4 provi ing ! цей 

v to the contractor ! phe 
art 2 of Section ^" 7 

PR provid 


There is no specific tax clause required in 
contract. The question of allowability of state and 
Cost, Fixed Fee, and Payment clause set forth in 
the performance of the contract, the Government shall pa 
thereof determined to be allowable in accordance with Part " 
Section 15-205.41 of A5 pirat" 

which the ° yst 

4 nera»? , 

1 in accordance with ge и in 
not allowed are ;lable ? 

mptions are s 
ith v? 


Armed Services Procurement Regulation. 


cerning taxes that taxes, including state and local income taxes, 


is required to pay and which are paid ог accruec 
cepted accounting principles are allowable. Specifically 
taxes from which exe 
nt capita > 
nnection ¥ 


ed go 


connection with financing operations, 
the contractor, special assessments on land which represe 
and taxes on any category of property which is used solely in co 
other than on government contracts. y E. 
There are many methods by which a contractor may utilize auth 

his state and local tax costs. 
assing provisions of the 
contracts permit a 
» of title direct h> 
g in the NA Jocs! 
chases covered by the contract; А А ure "1j 
‚ such property after P 

je in the Government nye я 
possessory interest taxe A "T. 


government pro ;le r“ sored 


ment 
progress Pre 


tax savingè penl 


ment procurment proc edures to reduce 

In the property tax area the title p 
and government property clauses of defense 
title vesting clauses provide in effect for passage 
from the contractor's vendors without title ever vestin 
never vests in the contractor on his pur 
ad valorem property tax could not be imposed upor 
the contractor since the ownership would | 

^ contractor may avoid the impact of some 


government property by placing such property p peni 
vufacturing operation к. 
d in connection 


est tax statute еру ine 


ent 
the exact arrangem 


riting- If such arra pich 


a tax under 8 f P udinl 
nst the wor 


area until it is actually required in the mar 
it possibly would not qualify as property being use 
conducted for profit within the terms of a possessory inter 
It is advisable for all contractors to have 4 
perty spelled out in W 
d not be subject to 
ler a claim agai 


are entitled to use federal real pro 


is the usual permit or license it woul 


requires possession of the premises unc 

, any 

rty, 97, 

е реон иф rm up 
e extent ® 


owner. 

In states permitting taxation of the use 
h use should ir 
rate and (0 


of tax € h 
r sist that ! 
contractor who is being taxed for suc : the 54 


allow depreciation of such property at the same 


afforded any private owner of property. 
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T Є ' : 
ax savings devices are also available to the contractor in the sales and use tax 
tract * state imposes a tax upon or as the result of sales to the Government a con- 
" Тау reduce such 


OW weight, high dollar value items. By selecting a delivery point out of 
ах would not apply. 


a tax burden by a proper selection of delivery points in the 


em © Proper use of the title passing provisions of the progress payments and 
ч e r А А ы X 
Dent f ent Property clauses w hich result in passage of title directly to the Govern- 
то - : -— n ) 
ay] the Contractor's supplier without title ever vesting in the contractor, a tax 
May x 
ay be possible, If title never vests in the contractor on his purchases 
y ay berg 
7 the Contract, neither a state sales tax which is imposed upon a transfer 
i > . * 
Impose tangible personal property for a consideration nor a state use tax which is 
upon USE incida 
tractor. Inc ide I 
Cost type 
“е Slates 


ases of 


it to ownership could be applied to such purchases by the 
Contractors may be immune from taxation upon their purchases in 
‚© considered to be agents of the federal government in making 
equipment and facilities pursuant to a government facilities contract. 
government such contractors are entitled to the same im- 
taxes which is accorded the federal government. 

development contractor is required to deliver products of ex- 
form of tangible ; 


In the E : 
Purchased by fom of engineering reports, a tax savings may be possible on items 
delivery © contractor in performing the contract. If the contract requires the 


, Such as experimental missiles, the materials incorporated 


exemption from sales and use taxes for the 


1 Manuf roperty incorporated as a part of other property produced 
n : s ; 
dy, ufacturing, assembling, or processing. W hether a contract requires 
Sta engine 
Х ering services from à contractor is also extremely important in 
Perso ах sales o 


services to the Government but exempt sales of tangible 


›оуегптеп!. 


Tms iny i 

a p in construction work for the fec 

toy > Uction benefits as the 

t Um Some States, 
a e i 

EN Material and suppl 


*rewith o: les at a fixed price and to render services in con- 
el . х А А 
"ed Ё ther for an additional agreed price or on the basis of time con- 
ùb sa] 
lect to t 


© to the 
Contracto 
ах, tor 


leral government may be able to 
result of tax benefits accorded time and material 


Four states ге; ognize that where the contractor contracts 


of materials and supplies is for resale and not 


‚уш. 
Michi В ET Contractors of the federal tis 
Ча an r Carolina. and | 


rnment in the states of Maryland 


e taxes ; owa should be able to avoid the payment of state 
ki.. 5 impose : 
LM Nation apa; sed upon their purchase of materials because of unlawful 
. "ainst federa] 


чы, .Y ln the БЕ contractors resulting from exemptions or refunds pro- 
Sons, * of sales to construction contractors of the state or political 

Fia sion. whil 

ting Lively Me the law on state taxation of government contractors is 


pon the particular provisions of the respec- 
'h more depends upon what action the con 
ax savings benefits available. 


SUMMARIES OF DISSERTATIONS 
SUBMITTED FOR 


Т, 
НЕ DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


WOPESSION AL RELATIONS OF STATE LEADERS 
CATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


ly 
* HOWARD PALMER HOPKINS 


THE PROBLEM 
The 
leaders of Poses of this study were to: 


with Vocational agriculture teachers to promote better professional relations 


dealing A Administrator, and st 

ч апп People, (2) de 
Make Agriculture te 
Mendations 


ate leaders of other agencies and organizations 
termine differences in the activities used by state 
achers in the various regions of the United States, and (3) 


for the improvement of these a tivities, 


PROCEDURE 
* study Was conducted by 


final eue ing used by s 
о; relations T 


à questionnaire designed to find what practices and 
tate leaders in agricultural education in their pro- 
d degree 0 


f effectiveness of these techniques, The ques 
Vion, 3 E With the assistance of the agriculture teacher trainers and super- 
hing orth Atlantic Region. It listed 116 professional relations practices 


tices з € res 
W Spondents were 
e effect 'eness 
ы PY of th E 
.— Авс] 
Aie ure 


asked to indicate the 
of each. 


e ч . . i f 
questionnaire was mailed to each head state supervisor of voca 
and to each head teac 


е s 
Completed on от trained, They 
i trai Questionnaires i 


extent to which the prac 


; s Е 
her trainer іп colleges and universities where 


were asked to report for their entire staffs. 


iners s Were returned from 45 state supervisors and 41 head 
of y i !5 represented 90 per cent of the total population of 501 state 
{ The da ча Agriculture teach rs 
ona rganized | н 
da telat on . ed and analyzed to show the extent of use of various pro 
E S Practices in ear д 
те ach of the 


Statistically у; З six regions of the 1 nited States. The 

= Y with chi-square tables to determine whether there 

UWerent m between the professional 

em Professi nal к, me the United States, 
| Dg to ations 


relations activities as con 


practices and procedures were arranged in rank order 


lministrators, (2) local school administra. 


% їз of 1 Ux i 
E Bremen On Tnmental organizations in agriculture, and (4) state 
En х апп agen, ies, 
М ы TS, Ош, 


"o ©Onferred February \griculture and Applied Science; Ed.M 


1948, Un 
21, 1963 Director of research 


James Harold Fox 


(1) identify the activities used by state 
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REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


; s . i : ams їп 6000 
Research in literature revealed that the broad field of public relations Ш E 


. . А г . i tudy, 
tion has been extensively studied. However, the particular subject of this #007 


е, 
seldom been treated alone. Rather, it has been included as a part, here and = 
Public relations studies and articles RI 
ing vocational agriculture generally have been concerned with the relationshl 
tween the teacher of agriculture and those with whom he works. Practically 5. 
leaders in vocational п 
lies have “®, 


No previous stu MT 
— agencies d 


of the whole field of public relations. 


tention has been given in literature to the role of state 


tural education in fostering better public relations. 


with improving the relationships between the leaders in the various 


volved in agricultural education 


FINDINGS 


and succ 


The study identified 116 activities being used regularly 3 
»Jations 
od rela «ao foul 


or more state leaders of agriculture teachers to promote improve 

activities were и? 
| i : m р 

categories, namely: (1) twenty-four were used with state s€ hool ad m p" 

(3) thirty-two Ме ith 


= : us 
hirty-six 


specific groups of other professional leaders. The 


twenty-four were used with local school administrators; й 
were 


state leaders of nongovernmental organizations; and (4) t 
state leaders of governmental farm agencies. . „ tabula! 
The most-used activities in each of the above four categories were re th 04 
ог frequently by mo in eat! 
r of frequency 0 ^ "T 


din -— 


listed in rank order. The activities used regularly 


per cent ol the re pondents are listed below in orde 


à Y . ^ hic 
category. If the use of an activity for a particular geograp n for 
„с . ч . » test, tha 
nificantly higher or lower, measured by the chi-square test, 
States as a whole it is indicated in parenthesis. 
Practices and procedures used 
regularly or frequently by 
more than 40 per cent of 
respondents with state 
school administrators: 
i ; ; . channels i 
Handle all matter through proper administrative chann tors & d ob 
inistrato 
A aus di ] adminis 
Be informed of policies and regulations of state schoo 
serve them 
Exhibit interest in all phases of the school program 
es 
TE ] conferenc 
Keep in touch with them through personal contact ans workshoP 


ences 21 
f : conferen 
Invite them to participate in agriculture teac her 


~ jon 
High—Northeastern states) 5 fi | educati? 
field of а 


uest | High— 


{ nts i e 
Keep them informed of major developments іп th 
ورا‎ еу req 
Be prompt and accurate in submitting reports they 


Low—East North Central states) 


Central states; 
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Solicit Criticisms of ү] 
Invit 

ethem to attend and parti ipate in state FFA affairs 
Seng them Copies of 


Send them Copies of pr 


Consult with them in 


ШЕ М 
* for agriculture teachers (High—W. st North Central states) 


Prompt in attendin 


g staff meetings they may call 
and privately their worthwhile accomplishments 
Ац 

end annual meet 


A ings of state superintendents and pri 
Ssist other are 


T ipals 


s as of the total school program 
“Ordinate |; 
q © visitation se hedules to Vo-Ag departments with other supervisors 
ublic] 
Y re iza , 
багу "Oghize their support of agricultural education bv awarding the hon 
* Farmer degree 
Co 


nsult wj 
| | ч : i 
th hen 5 arranging state FFA events (High—Western states) 
eco 
™mend to them can, 


lidates for positions in stat 


state staff when requested 


r 5ympatheti, terest in their tota 


school program 
Office Upon arrival 


at school 
ер 
em inf, 
0) 7 i : 
rmed through newsletters and other informative materials 


infer 


) ith the 
No m after Supervisory visit with teacher or trainee Low 
y га States) 
ааа е 
© for assis 9 
Low t tance whenever called upon 
em of olicy ini 
à p Cy and administrative matters thro th the proper channels 
ouch with 
3 the m through personal contact and conferences 
on 00 
Peratj ibili 
Advise th Чуе responsibilities of local and state staffs in owas 
em i 
| In Advance of ѕирегуј 1 i 
1 ш | | SOTY Visits 
Pate With 


ations 
'achers meetings when invited 


" administrators. 


and regional] FFA contests and cor ventions 


Supervisory visits 


зе agricultural program and suggestions for improvement 
newsletters and other informative reports and publications 


ograms of FFA affairs such as conventions and contests 


arranging for workshops, conferences, and te hnical assist- 


West 


and Vo-Ag department evaluations 


and advisory lay groups when re 


9] і 
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Send them copies of letters to Vo-Ag teachers when pertinent 
Encourage teachers to arrange for area or county meetings of Vo 
administrators, and state Vo-Ag personnel 


Invite them to attend state and regional meetings and conference 


teac he rs 


Р іп 
Publicly recognize their support of the agricultural program by awardi 


honorary State Farmer degree 


" + accompli 
Publicly and privately recognize and recomme nd them for their accomp 
Hold meetings at University with local administrators, 


begins (High- Northeastern 


teacher trainers before practice teaching 


Attend and participate in annual conference of secondary 


ip rintendents 


Invite them to act as judges in state FFA activities 


Practices and procedures used 
regularly or frequently by 
more than 40 per cent of 
respondents with state leaders 
of nongovernmental farm 


organizations: 


rs i z 
Encourage teachers to utilize the services of farm leaders in the 


jorthe 
Attend state and regional fairs and farm shows (Low No 


Try to be a “good listener’ 
ling farm oF 


Keep informed by writing for subscriptions and rea 
і - I 


1 an 
Vo-Ag teacher 


astern state’ 


ganization е: 


Ag teacher 
$ of VoM 


£ the 


shments 


d 


А d 
school principals - 


8) 


zines nsored by 


Р ; yr 
Cooperate in planning and carrying out worthy youth р 


larm organizations 


cation 
jncerned with youth and educa 


Accept committee appointments с‹ x 
ferences (Hig 


Utilize all opportunities for personal contact and con 


eastern states) l 
Ё culturas 

3 „nts in agri 

Keep leaders informed of new polic ез апа development 


tion 


p- So 


Exhibit sincere interest in all their problems conferen“ 


ms at meetings 


Accept invitations to participate in their progra 


mn uet 
Invite leaders to attend state FFA convention and banq 


Be represented on state farm safety council 


' 1 8 
{ ; anization 
Encourage teachers to participate actively in farm org T honorat? 
4 n hy awarding © 
Live public recognition to leaders who merit i by " 


Farmer degree 


Stat 


o M 
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- leaders informed on steps they may take in support of vocational agricul- 
(High— Southwestern states ) 
Invit 
e 1 
leaders lo act as judges for FFA events 
Invit 
* leaders to attend 


Kee 
DEM 


Vo-Ag teachers conference (High—Western states) 


Ag teachers informed concerning the youth and education activities 
Organizations and their leaders 


9n mailing list to receive agricultural education newsletters and 
live materials (High—West North Central states) 


Invit 
* lea T , 
ders to participate on program at V o-Ag teachers conference 


; Outstangi ^ » ‘Coes : 
абан ding FFA members to participate in state meetings of farm or 


Invite | 
Caders to Serve on agricultural e 


Be lucation committees 

тер 
Hel resented Оп state council of agriculture leaders 

P plan 
igi s, 04 Carry out details of awards and contests subsidized by farm or- 
lend most 
At of their Major activities 
p leat One membe { Sec t 
“Чеге. T of the staff attend all state farm organization meetings and 
beu 

tive in a А 
Hola dult Council of rura] youth organizations 


Active m 
embershin : دا‎ 
rship in most of the major farm organizations 


ìt a po; 
Point to attend one of their major a 


P ctivities occasionally 
8 and 


ith f 
State 9! responden: 
tal чнае о Drea S 


Urage Vo-A 
Е groups at all levels to make use of the services of the various 
in touch : 
w 
ith them through Personal contacts ane 


inVitatio 
n a 
Y to be * to attend their 


1 conferences 


annual conferences 


agency literature to Vo-Ag teachers 


tatives 
МОЩ to attend state FFA convention and banquet 
ings 


have leaders appear before their classes and FFA 
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Invite leaders to act as judges for FFA contests 


Invite them as guests to agricultural education conferences 


' A s : i agr 
Publicly recognize the contributions of agricultural agencies to vocational d 


culture by awarding honorary State Farmer degree to leaders 

; j 7 | iculturs! 
Keep the Vo-Ag teachers informed concerning the programs of agne 
agencies, and urge support 

и h , . „ыңа that PI 
Cooperate with the extension service in carrying on youth activities ü 
mote the programs of both the 4-H and FFA organizations 


Р ces 
ıt agricultural education conferen 


Invite them to participate on programs £ 
ing? 
Invite personnel from agricultural agencies to speak to Vo-Ag teachers meeting 
Pay a courtesy call when a new head is appointed 
Keep agricultural agency le iders informed about the Vo-Ag program 
Accept invitations to participate on programs at their meetings 
uth 8 


. À à 7 ; hile yo 
Cooperate with other agencies in their efforts to conduct worthwhile ¥ 


tivities 
` ; А : , ows 
Cooperate with the various agencies in conducting state fairs and she 
Invite leaders to participate on programs at FFA convention m 
lu cali 
i i cultural ed 
Invite personnel from agricultural agencies to speak to agricult 
€ lasses 
i ^ ‘n schools 
Assist agencies in preparing teaching materials to be used in goho? enci? 
: age 
y -ultural 
Have a staff member serve on advisory committees of state айт 
when invited | 
r ura 
ricult 
; : -- s of 88 
Send newsletters and other informative materials to head 
agencies 
Assist in carrying out the programs of the various agencies ster 
rs (High Nor 


Attend meetings of state council of agricultural leaders 


states) 
А > interviews 
Cooperate with agricultural agencies in arranging inter” 


employees 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS m 
А Р : 
mm К > s РСЕ s being W ur 
[here were many common professional relations activitie uoti sui pe 
ac of mo 


à ҮР r 

of the state leaders of agricultural education. Eighty-four P r cent 

were identified as being used regularly or frequently by * ool 

the respondents. rofess! 
approach to P "T. 


ferences in the pondents 


There were many individual dif 


j eius “ " r " nore re$ : 
tions. Thirty-four practices used regularly by on or n , wil! 
4 I L Je nts 1 tions * 
; ИР " ч „е respondent». Y a It 
only occ: nally, if at al most of the other respo T re »2 Ji 
y occasionally, if at all, by most o profession? "— 


approach to 
( farm org 


in the an 


There was a greater uniformity anizations 


leaders 0 


school administrators than with state 
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ind evident that the 


ч state leaders of agricultural teachers had given much study 


Problems of work 


ing relations with school administrators. Several of these 
©8 Were use 


d by more than 90 per cent of the respondents. 
tlations with Particularly noticeable lack of standard practices in the area of 
ШИ state leaders of nongovernmental organizations, Of the 32 practices 

; Was used regularly by as many as two-thirds of the state leaders 
ers, 


in ations latively few differences in the professional relations practices used 

"dividual dite tic regions of the United States. Although there were great 

‚їп Which si, к" between states, there were only 15 instances out of a possible 

Safely conclude Sniicant differences between regions could be established. It can be 

ould be sen ed that whatever practices are successful in one section of the country 
me of sly considered for any other section. 

Practj „© Significant differences between regions may be explained by new 


З ori i б r 
The di, Einated In one region 


eren and not yet known or tried in the other regions, 
рась Е may also reflect b 


asic variations in the regions that require unique 


Bach RECOMMENDATIONS 
Sta ^ 
the 16 8 leader of vocational agriculture teachers should be made aware of 
Which i tessional relations a 
e are being used, 
Activity should receive 


eni 
Pr i ing à high de 


activities identified in this study and the extent to 


serious consideration for adoption, particularly 
ree of usage by other state leaders of agriculture teachers. 
showing significant differences between geo- 
studied carefully to see if a wider application is merited, 


eded to determine whether the successful patterns could be 


area of professional relations of 
divided into two groups, namely: (1) state 
ion, and (2) teacher trainers of agriculture educa- 

Чаң; . 45 evident from this « 8 
evi 18 study that these two groups had different methods 
ry Professional relations. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


ions ng Use y m аса objective of ide 
| Wit + » eaders of agriculture teachers to promote improved 
ч Wd the Кы eaders Who work toward the education of farm people. 
кы mong the nas which such practices were being used and the differences 
"iter Studied in г pos of the United States. It is recommended that 

Not id fu] Practice. na Workshops and conferences to promote increased 
en r  "htifieq Tom this res 


Мы Song i 
Pa | of the United St 


ntifying a large number of ac- 


earch project were the 


reasons for differences be. 
ates nor, for that m 


atter, individual differences be- 


achers, Left to future researchers also was the 
s between State st 


ipervisors and teacher train- 
ез to proble 


ms in professional relations. 


SURVEY AND ANALYSIS OF CERTAIN 
CHARACTERISTICS OF SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


by DAVID IWAMOTO* 


THE PROBLEM „ме 
: ract 
The purpose of this study was to discover and analyze certain се by 
fewer than 300 enro ip 
m tea Д 


of questionnaires sent to а sample group of principals and class 


. m afte . : ollowin£ "ч 
small high schools. The study covered basic information 1n the f р I, 
i locations, 8° руй 
ormation ® ^ 
dents, 
re”) 


of the nation’s small high schools (schools with 


(1) general information—number of schools, enrollment, ч 
2) personal and professional i 


(3) certain information ur 
1960 graduates; (4) the curt?” 
(6) school buildings ал pment 


ıstructional materials an 


tional status of small high schools; ( 
the principals and classroom teachers; 
cluding post-graduation status of the June 
central school and community resources; 


(7) availability and adequacy of certain i 


PROCEDURE 


m it $ 

» i and fro 

The literature concerning small high schools was reviewed, stionnaire Ww 
small high schools and the que e que imm 

To improve Mary 


West Virginia, ® me 
by the advisers and © 


The following steps were taken in this study: 


ards for certain characteristics of 
the status of these characteristics were formulated. 
the writer visited small high schools in Virginia, 
The questionnaire was also criticized and reviewed 


of this study. United States y 


Names and addresses of all small high schools in быы» a dep” w’ 
tained from the National Association of Secondary Эс estion aire W3$ estio" 
of the National Education Association. A sine d and a two. dig 
structured sample of 1,400 principals of small high se маё" from all : T 


: «tematicall 
naire was sent to 1,400 classroom teachers syst matically 


room teachers in the sampled high schools. t of the classroom ев dence 


the principals’ questionnaires and 85 per ndings 8 

naires were returned. The number of returns gave the T s 

of .90 and a degree of error of .05. . о to three enrol z p. 
The findings of this study were analyzed according ей? в 


Ww 
s . 952, The George 
» A.B. 1947, Walla Walla College; A.M. in Ed. با‎ Smith Root, 7" 


conferred February 21, 1963. Director of research, 


(96) 
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sma x i 
males of the small high schools, fewer than 100 students; medium-sized small 
tudes ooh, 100-199 students; and the largest of the small high schools, 200-299 


high Since the Comparison between the smallest and the largest of the small 


these Was the sharpest, most comparisons based on size were made between 
degree Soups. The findings by school size have a confidence limit of .90 and a 
of error of 05, 


t confid findings of this study analyzed by school accreditational status also have 
limit of 90 and a degree of error of .05. 


REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 
е review of literature showed, almost from the establishment of the first high 
lative шын ot opinion among both educators and lay persons regarding the 
cation "M of small high schools. Some have believed that the problems. of 
mal] sch Small high schools could best be solved by abolishing the very many 
* small пы е consolidation and reorganization. Others have believed that 
оо] can Provide as good an educational experience for the rural 
LM p wee school, They further have pointed out that small schools are 
function of education near the home and of maintain- 
ә іп easy reach of every home. 

phasis ал Approach to this problem has 
' 9 preserve some of the close contact with 
he уз а Size makes Possible, and (2) keeping the smal] high school and 


been (1) school consolidation with 


Onal means of organizing and operating the schools to meet the ed. 
Sury, ы the Students, 
Whe | 54 
з teachers of E national or loca] in scope—show most principals and class- 
the pei ipal mall high schools to be less well trained and less experienced 
in пу Studies ту teachers of large high schools. 
tag ilable, but ee Erades of students from large and small high schools 
ts of small hi ndings do not agree. A small number of studies found the 
high ools: Ар schools making better grades in college than graduates of 
tong by rR number of studies found no differences in the college 


high tes of large hi of small and of large high schools: and a larger number 
‘choos gh schools making better grades than graduates of smal] 
do, * тее, of li 
eq literature с 


that the Program ; oncerning subjects offered in small high schools 


Puig ed, and | n small high schools is extremely limited, traditional, 
i - ‘balanced, and that 


Th Currie, um whi small high schools are seldom able to 
"ы тее ^ал extends much beyond academic subjects. 
NU T high у showed that generally, materials, facilities, and services 


ttengths of the чь — in large schools, 
in ) $i of EL reviewed may be said to be the following: (1) 
ы 932, was the ary Education, published by the U. S. Office of Ed- 
" the Schools; (2) , PM nearly complete available source of information on 

lennial reports of the U. 


S. Office of Education cover. 
, and enrollment i 


n small high schools offered the most 


„= 
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n the va" 
ited 6" 


istics 0 


(3) many reports М 
but they were lim 
e character 


d foreign lang! 


current information on the nation's small high schools; 
ious characteristics of small high schools were available, 
graphically; and (4) relatively current national surveys of th 
principals, of teachers, and of courses of science, mathematics, an 


in small high schools were available. 
8 oot 


The weaknesses of the literature may be said to be the following: (1) H 
rent and detailed national study of small high schools is not available; ( pt 
tary studies of small high schools were often reported in terms of secondary e with 
including junior high schools, and the data, therefore, were not compara í 
those for high schools only; (3) the definitions of “small high school” ; 

and (4) surveys of certain € ж. s 
equacy of instructions” ‘ts 
‚ and availability 


е. 
е по! aval 


making comparisons of studies impossible; 
of small high schools, such as availability and ad 
and equipment, adequacy of school buildings and facilities 


jects in vocational and industrial arts, fine art, and music, Wer 


FINDINGS al goi! 

i Tutte es, 4 
In 1958-59, there were 19,280 high schools in the United m 5 ro ment 
57 per cent of this number were small high schools: 18.7 per cent Мет ith e : 
of 1-99, 23.5 per cent with enrollments of 100-199, and 15.1 per cer uu ر‎ 
er cent 0 


ments of 200-299. Small high schools accounted for 13 p ut ^ 

students and 21 per cent of all high school classroom teachers. polation : 

of the small high schools were in communities of less than 1 , 

cluding 71 per cent in communities of less than 2,500 population. yas n 
The typical (average) prinicpal of a small high school is 4 "e wots 


тепсе. 
and has 16 years of school exper! 


h school enrolls 


librarian, °" 


who holds a Master's degree, 
hours a week and is paid $6,221 a year. His hig 
one part-time 
did not conduct ап 
eschool worksho 


he has a staff of nine classroom teachers, 


ientation meeting for new teachers. 
with the nearest high school, about 10 miles 
high school is outside his school district. hool is imt 
acher in the small high d He works 
and 11 years of шы” Т, 
e : me ^ r die 
hours a week and is paid $4,755 a year. He teaches M rades He 1c? 
two subject fields, and his students are in four differen ber activities pe 
. го stu Я 
students а day in five class periods, and sponsors two E ipment ? m 
1 materials and equ P : He ? 
$ ociations: m 
ucation 45$ ; деп 


is a member of the local, state, i for helping i "ma 
not having sufficient time for guidance and counseling, parent during 

ну i f nces Wl ] 
are behind in their work, or for holding conferences T) 


The typical (average) classroom te 


years old, who has a Bachelor's degree 


siders the school buildings and instructiona 
and national ed 


ular school day. | n enroll 
In 1960-61, over one million hig! 
schools. About 35 per cent were pu 


1 school students н amet 
rsuing а college prepa 
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ere in ә r o А А 
tes Various curricula such as business education, industrial arts, and general 


Th i 
in March ү сешаде of June 1960 graduates of small high schools attending college 
196], 33 per cent, was muc 


June у h higher than expected. Two-thirds of the 


graduates of small high schools were no longer in their schoo! com- 


March 1961. 


per Б all schools offered algebra, geometry, chemistry, and biology, and 80 
"оперу offered Physics. The percentage of small high schools offering trig- 
A » Solid Beometry, and foreign languages was not so high. 
Most al] М 


small high schools offered typing and bookkeeping, and 80 per cent 
Shorthand, N t 


T cent ‘Not so good was the fact that 10 per cent offered accounting and 
On ja offered 8eneral business. 
instrum 4 per cent of the 


ental musin ^ “ 
Music and (2 per cent offered vocal music. 


; ut 
dustria] ^": Per cent of the small high schools offered one or more courses in 
à Per ce Per cent offere 


ind 2 nt, Wood working; 
айы Printing. 
MM Per cent of the s 


Munities y 


small high schools offered art, but 68 per cent offered 


, d general shop; 38 per cent, mechanical drawing; 
16 per cent, metal work; 8 per cent, electrical work; 


mall high schools offered one or more courses in 


€ticulture was offered in 11 per cent of the schools and 
in 50 per cent. 
nomics wac i 
"da mics was offered in 94 per cent of the small high schools. 
TN се and achievement test 


з were available in almost all small high 
Heal 
th : 
i examinations ; : ; 
BL nations were available in 69 per cent of the small high schools, 
Parent 5 Were available in 64 per cent. 
AU of th me associations or simila 


r Organizations were operating in 79 per 


Their major functions were (1) to provide a two- 
n parents and tea 


) to inform parents 


м е smal] high 


We schools, 
Lm munication р 


twee hers concerning the school curriculum 
about the school curriculum and school 
~ ipment and supplies not furnished by the board 
About io 
T cen ^ b 
Lm Bed teache = м an organized program that 
hi "Э to visit the : j nts. About 75 per cent of the 
ools ad a “ 7 Y ~ а F 
R or “parent night” periodically, 
schools are 
Th ool builg; lan of three nonschoo] community organizations used the 
* typi Ings and facilities in February 1961. 


frequently used by civic groups for non- 


м "Эа school building was estimated to be 28 years old in 
"y of ег schoo] b il .' Per cent, of the principals of small high schools con- 
What ui dings lo be in an excelle 2 TED 
N the nt or generally good condition in 
ihe Y need, f ) 
мы Чу Der 
% n 


of ^ : 
Mra ce Jie small high schools had facilities for hot lunches; 96 
һу ит; 53 t rary; 63 Per cent, a first-aid room: 80 per cent, a school 
: poser lounge; and about 50 per cent, separate lava- 


3 
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2.149 books (the qualit э 
‚ school library, i 
high schools P^ 


The average school library contained 


was not determined). In those schools that did not have 4 
The small 


erage of 590 books were distributed to the classrooms. 

an average of $530 on new books, other than textbooks, in 1959-60. 4 mi 
Almost all the schools had movie projectors, filmstrip or slide projector 

maps, and encyclopedias, but only 22 per cent had a television receiver. small hig! 
A foreign language laboratory was available in 14 per cent of the 

schools, but this group included 7.5 per cent in which the principals 23 

the laboratory inadequate. tories. prob 
Almost all schools had biology, chemistry, and physics labora of the PA 


ably all these laboratories were in the same room. Almost опе" 
laboratories inadequate. eet 
s þut 15 per 


cipals of small high schools considered these 
Almost all small high schools had a home 

of the principals considered these rooms inadequate. 

88 per eent of the small high schools 


economics room, 


. 9 3 zi а 
Surprisingly, had business n 


: ; age 1 
type and number of machines were not determined). The percent g 


per cent in which the principals considered the machines de dept 
i 


While almost all small high schools were accredited by stt 
26 per cent were accredited by a regional accredl цеб 


School size made а difference in the percentage of small high schools * pig 

About 13 per cent of the smallest and 35 per cent of the largest 9 

schools were accredited by a regional accrediting association. id 
Generally, principals in accredited small high schools were p. 


e ; 11 high " 
aries and held higher degrees than principals in nonaccredited rt д; 2d 
teca | 
creditation made no difference (the difference was less than 5 P " 
in the principals’ average age, proportion of men and women pri rr 

and the average n 


of education, only 


education, average years of school experience, 


"T. 
ted small high schools held pty 
d to college к= and wi 
one subject fie aed $9 


spent per week on school duties. 
Generally, class room teachers in accredi 


lege degrees, were paid higher salaries, and returne 


a larger percentage of these teachers taught in only їп попа 
n 2 »achers 1 
subjects they were certified to teach than classroom teachers jl 
high schools. ition of the scho? вй 
Р e tio ; 1 
Accreditation made no difference in the age or conc! central jibra gy 


sot lunches, 


ilities as 1 re Д 
h schools ЭР”, ies P 


ings nor in the availability of such fac 
ed small hig 


gymnasiums. The facilities in accredit han we 
: эе 1 
sidered adequate by a larger percentage of principals ue х ‚© 
nonaccredited high schools. tage i students me 
. к а . : n , 
School accreditation made а difference їп ne 1960 graduates - mu 
0 


lege preparatory course and in the percentage 


і dents in the 
college in March 1961. A larger percentage of stu pe 
‚ schools were in à college epe 1960 grad ا‎ 
Thirty-nine per cent 0 edited scho? 


cc 
aduates from nona 


the nonaccredited small hig! 


cent and 33 per cent, respectively. 

accredited schools and 38 percent of the gr 

to college the following fall. 
Accreditation made no difference 


in the average 
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1960-6) o. 

multi E Or in the percentage of schools operating supervised correspondence courses, 
ple classes, distributive education, or summer sessions, 


A i s 
iter Percentage of accredited small high schools than nonaccredited schools 
оге} 


try к ign languages, journalism, speech, solid geometry, trigonometry, chemis- 
, ) 
i х - i : 
nu 7168, home economics, bookkeeping, shorthand, general business, mechanical 


irme ы 9r more courses in vocational or general agriculture, and vocal and 
tal music, 

Ас: r: 

; "wm made no difference in the percentage of schools offering English, 
Pane story, European history, world history, social studies, civics, algebra, 
Work, ie uA biology, typing, accounting, office machines, general shop, wood- 

Work, electrica] work, general agriculture, and art. 
Subjects red i d » 
“Very ar in Jects offered in small high 


1 schools were more frequently available 
© accredited than in the non 


accredited small high schools. 


CONCLUSIONS 
findings of this study imp 


ly the following conclusions: 


"EUM ; pn : 

Mth schol “acher-pupil ratio in small high schools shows that staffing the small 
Ne poe to 18 expensive, Since by far the largest percentage of school expendi. 
When these Im teachers’ salaries, it also indicates a high per-student expenditure, 


Хеу to finan аге coupled with a small tax base, the problem of finding enough 
nce a good school 


"il маа, the characteristics of principals of small high schools compare 
Ping; f ot all high school principals, but two differences stand out: (a) the 
5 з have little ex егіепсе as full-time su rvising prin- 
3, Gera nera salary is small. Y t 

UN m ^" Characteristics of classroom teachers in small high schools 
hui Stand Out: (4) E “ classroom teachers in all high schools, but two differ- 
ч (the ^h азвг 8 gh schools have heavy teaching 
acher subjects from two subject fields, 

nt grades) and (b) their average salary is 


system may become very difficult. 


at stud s 1 to be academic, yet onlv 
mal] А еп " s > 1 
1 high Schools E Went to college. Two-thirds of the June 1960 graduates 


eir school communities by March 1961. 


e number of ала Gone to the large cities in search of employment. А]. 


ul, gt high inthe rical and vocational offerings in the small high schools was 


s of majority of their students, much more 
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"T. 
| schools offered typing 
à ah the 
relatively well equipped with i 


rv facilities 4 


those offered in most schools—almost all small higl 
bookkeeping and 80 per cent offered shorthand. 

8. Generally, the small high schools were 
and with laborato 


basic instructional materials and equipment 
e school principa 8 


ence and home economics, but a large proportion of th 
these to be out of date or inadequate. { rencê i" 
9, Generally, school acc reditational status did not make as great à diffe 
the characteristics of small high schools as was expected by the writer. 1 hig? 
10. School size made more difference in the characteristics of ч } 
schools than school accreditation. When the smallest of the small high 


i A : 0018 
(1-99 enrollment) were compared with the largest ol the small high sch 


299 enrollment), the latter often were generally better. 


NEED FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

From the analysis of the data in this study, certain needs for further 

and study seem to justify the following recommendations: ‚йй 
1. Many problems of small high schools have their roots n 0 than 

Available studies indicate that small high schools cost more 1o yr ooh 

ones in spite of the fact that teachers and principals in small high * «іи 


: arge hig 
A study of the expenditures and revenues of small and larg 


ante 


paid less. 
is needed. l 4 

4 : choo 
9 A study involving the relationship between size of high $ 


Lent ity is needed. 
pupil cost and the breadth of educational opportunity is 7 | d 
| hools attending co "i 


3. Many studies of graduates of small high sc per? of the 


ut practically none have beer я 
of the graduates i” 
nonths after | 


universities have been made, ! 
who entered the labor market. A large percentage 


schools leave the school community during the first few 1 living in 
t in earni ап 
seek work elsewhere. How suci essful were they in earning ad 
б" 4 
and communities? p 
: , : ; », autom yi 
4. Electronic equipment—video tape, film, audio р. es, SUC Ww 
assroom methods and proce ГИ 


ing devices, TV, and certain cl ible d 
teacher aids, and flex йе? 


e ; 
What are small pi 
: i ps? How man 

large-scale use of such teaching machines and techniques? 


d тї 
And to what extent? ed t0 "^. 
i 


schools utilize these techniques? 
5. County or intermediate echool units are 


What kinds of serv 
he results of 


classes, team teaching, small-group technique, 
have been recommended for use in small high schools. 


services to small high schools. 


, such pro 
and how extensive are thev? What are t such F 


. u 0 + 
n the history re wie 


6. The multiple « lass is one of the oldest techmiques pir two OF 7 ji 
This is still the technique used in one-teacher schools. | same period T 
be taught by the same teacher in the same room during s class setting 
true that the student can learn just as effectively in а multip / y 
be very significant for sm 111 high schools. Mi high schoo! M". 

f classroom teachers 1n sma d o 


7. The teaching load o 


What are the effects of the present teaching 
hing load? 


tion? Is there an optimum teat 
Ї 


| 


oF ACTERISTICS, MOTIVATION, AND PROBLEMS 


TURE MARRIED WOMEN COLLEGE 
S: A STATUS STUDY OF SELECTED 

ENTS AT THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
SITY 


not admitted to colleges or universities in the 
the nineteenth century were forbidden most in. 
anks the thinking for their families, and Wives were told 
чу all m ag) their safe, sheltered lives. But a sheltered environment did not 
theip arried women during the nineteenth century any more than it satisfies 
f the twentieth century. In the 1860's mar. 


*ctual stimulation formed study clubs, meeting 


al, and psychological developments of the past cen- 

nd increased numbers of married women seeking 
at colleges and universities. Since 1960, the University of 
» Sarah Lawrence College, and others have initiated 


» F'9grams at the undergraduate and graduate levels to meet the 
Proyi ^ Married Women, 


m : 
MN ат У ature married women with educat 
orge Washington U 
‘ume Programs, 


ional opportunities is not a new 
niversity. For some years, evening and day 
off-campus and on-campus classes have enabled 


'rtake collegiate studies in the Washington. D. C., 


The PURP( SES OF THE STUDY 


arch on : 
е to married Women college students is limited. 
‘elected to knowled 


This study was 
Бе in this area of ed 


ucation based on the experiences 
` Seeki 8 , . women; thirty years old and older: living with their 
E Washi achelor's Master’ Doctor’ fessi | 
UN in Ini > х ^» Poctors, and professional degrees at The 
Em lVersitv m ~ 
„М. 0 "ns The Purposes of the study were to determine (1) 
* Students го . : ? к x 
М “сощ 4s, (2) their motivation for seeking degrees, and (3) 
3 


as Students 
1 4 . 
Dx re Universit 


: Y of 
Noy Pty, 21, 1965 Minnesota; АМ in Ed, 1946 


cha], n Director of research 
£y. Co-dir« tor of research 


The George Wash ngton Univer ty; Ed.D. 


Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, Associate Professor 
obert Edward 


і Baker, A ciate Professor of Edu. 
(103) 
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REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


АА 

, : yersities: 
No com parable studies had been made at other colleges or univers! ; 
big? 

and 


survey of the literature revealed information concerning (1) historical 


(2) attendance of married women thirty years old and older at colle zc ip № 
versities; (3) motivation, academic achievement, and problems е6 i d 
ег 


higher education of such students; (4) cultural blocks that thwart t 


ucation; (5) recent developments. 


PROCEDURE iit 
221 married women student 190 
ashington University ди : 
59 per cent of the tota 3] Do 
116 Master's degrees, ® ted "LI 
tor’s or professional degrees and certificates. This latter group é 
gree and certificate candidates as follows: Doctor of Philosophy (12), "L 
Education (6), Advanced Professional Certificate in Education : Medicin? (0 


Laws (5), Juris Doctor (1), Master of Laws (1), and Doctor 9 - 
y were enrolled in Columbi d 


The remainder — the ИТ; 
——Ó ! studi OV usines © 
Engineering; College of General Studies; ;overnment of Media! ,, 
ternational Affairs; Graduate Council; Law Schoo! "i 

(1) personal and educatio » 


A seven-page questionnaire provided 
‚ and children; 


The population for this study included 
years old and older, attending The George W 
62 fall semester. These students represented 


Seventy-four women sought Bachelor's degrees, 


Thirty-six per cent of the women in this stud 


and 49 per cent in the School of Education. 
School of ( 


(2) information on parents, өш ana = 
ly members, 
ken; (5) advantages an 


ee Jems 
experienced; and ] continuing prob 


jo 
while attending the University. tor's 01 pl y 
Characteristics of 74 Bachelor's, 116 Master's, and 31 Doc ceris ^ 
(1) their chara pa 
| data 


ates were described by s 
r students, (3) their person 


degree programs; (4) attitudes of fami 


ployers toward educational programs underta 
(6) initial, occasional, anc 


degree and certificate candid 
dents, (2) their experiences as forme 
and (4) their multiple roles. Jans, (2) 
om ional P 
Motivation was discussed in terms of (1) the occupatio 


(3) the example set y 
e satisfaction of psy 
ms were 


sons given for seeking degrees, 
attitudes of significant persons, and (5) th 
oblems listed, proble 


From responses to the 58 pr б 
Each category 


and (3) continuing. 


initial, (2) occasional, { 
from one through fifty-eight. mA: lated to certain 
To determine whether selected characteristics were Te 
encountered, the chi-square technique was used. 
THE FINDINGS 
WasHINGT® 


CHARACTERISTICS AS STUDENTS AT Tur GEORGE 


degree programs m P 
nt were majoring = 


1. The 221 women undertook 


this University. Forty-three per ce 


~. 
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Clement 


ing ы education, psychology, secondary education, guidance, or remedial read. 


nt in travel to and from their classes varied from 
© 4 hours and averaged 72 minutes. Ninety-one per cent drive cars and 


6. Ё; ve regularly to attend classes, 
who qi ighty-one per cent did not affiliate with any c 
d belo 


ampus organization; those 
1 to honorary or professional org 


anizations, 

lasses, 25 per cent day classes, 25 
ses. Two per cent did not indicate 
ent preferred day classes, 

Y of the women were financing their education by family income 


ved some scholarship or fellowship 


& ho ed classes, Fifty-three per c 
or their Jorit 


üd, earnings. About 5 per cent recei 


EXPERIENCES AS FORMER STUDENTS 


nt stated they were in the upper 10 per cent of their high 
PES ng classe 
thy Participate Were they high scholastic achievers as high school students, they 
һы, Чез, ote average of 3.7 extracurricular activities—principally ath- 
Orus 
“dents in ы? ы Ње women studied attended high schools with more than 100 
є 4. ей абар class as attended smaller schools. 
Who ood attainment of these women before marriage ranged from 
ni 


ly, pe lo seven who had received Master's degrees, 
t degrees T cent attended college 


" > before marriage; 48 per cent received Bache- 
Y On} Те Marriage. 


ag. marri О admission to a college or university because 
V, other ne was denied admission to Sarah Lawrence College in 1934, 


to the College of William and Mary during 


1 PERSON 


age ra 
These e of the women studied was 30-61 years; the mean age was 41. 
trie Were born in 36 


AL Data CHARACTERISTICS 


М bes J0 States, the District of Columbia, and 17 for. 
"at ge in €, from small towns, medium-sized towns, and large cities. 
marriage w 
4 


as 17 to 46; 245 years was the average 


we happiness = зя аы only once. Sixty-five per cent 
. Cent ha . 


age 
m one-half year to eight years more formal education 


, managerial, 
» and unskilled occupations. 
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rial occu 


$ of 00 let 


essional or manage 


per cent of the fathers enga red in prot 
education to 8 year 


Forty-one 


The education of fathers ranged from no formal 


The average education attained bv fathers was 11.6 years. 4 per ctl 
7. The mothers of the students studied were primarily homemakers—0! ed 
(Only 16 per cent had mothers who wes 
in education © 
educa! 


were not employed during marriage. 
) The range ion 4l 


more than 15 years during marriage. 
The average 


ployed 
school to 6 years of college. 


was from 3 years of grade 
tained by mothers was 11.1 years. 

8. The husbands of the women in this study 
clerical; 
led army colonels, 
naval officers, P 


were engaged n 


occupations professional; managerial; sales; 


semi-skilled, and unskilled labor. They incluc 
ucators, engineers, foreign service officers, lawyers, : 
entists, a White House assistant, a dairy farmer, a baker, and а truck driver ti T! 
professional or managerial occupations. The ¢ 
1 years of grade s€ hool to 8 years of college 
) Seventy-nine per cent 0 y irt 


rofessional degrees. cluding А 
leral Government, е "m. 
f the husbands "v d 


lents during the fa g3 
ans of Worl War Il 


eight per cent engaged іп ү 
husbands ranged from 


onal attainment was 4.2 years of college. 
Doctor's or p 


educati 
gree or more- Bachelor's, Master's, 
husbands were employed by the Fec 
Fifty-seven per cent o 
stuc 


per cent of the 
per cent in military service. 
marriage, but only 12 per cent were 


college since 
e veter 


1961-62. Sixty per cent of the husbands wer 


Korean War. 
MULTIPLE ROLES T 


т А А 8 ants, wives ity 
1. The women in this study were not only studer nd со munit 
and participants 10 club @ 

el 


college 


makers, but also mothers, employees, 
ganizations. 
9. The number of children ran 


had no children; sixty per cent had two or more ‹ 
employed full tim 
per cent of the 


ged from none to seven, 1 


shildren. 


1 
T, 
e during the fall ^ oye ful 


3. Forty-eight per cent were 
0 eight per cen не t 105 wome 
Sixty-seven 


62, 9 per cent part time. 
and.supervisors 1 


time were teachers, administrators, 
the federal, district, Or 2 
self-employed. Ninety-seven p nd ter M ju 
after marriage. or before a ssion Я 
ог тоге community or pP. obby 


mainder were employed by 
private organizations; or were 
in paid employment before marriage, 

1. Seventy-six per cent belonged to one 
Fifty-eight per cent stated tha 


ler of preference : 
hing televi: 


ganization or club. 


leisure-time activity, followed in or 


(Less than 2 per cent of the women mentioned watc 


activity.) ~ r EG 
Spek Deck К, 


"ые Gt TO ` Е 

Motivation оғ Women IN THIS ЭТ! е | occup? o d 

0 ү 

„55108 4 loy 
|. The women in this study planned to enter ait s sionally vc” 
. ) ; 

completing their degree programs, or they were ilreacy fee field 0 geri 

- | л 5 to enter, 9 eng 
Approximately two-thirds were 1n, OF had plan » science 


were preparing to enter law, 


About 7 per cent 
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About two-thirds of the 105 women employed full-time planned to remain in the 
tio м Occupations; One-third planned to enter related or entirely 
job бы. Venty-three Per cent of the nonemployed women had * 

: * Some planned to start | 


different occupa- 
‘after graduation” 
rofessional work when their children were older. 
"n in this study preferred part-time employment; 63 per 
employment; and 7 per cent did not indicate a preference. 
€asons for preferring full-time jobs were cited. "Enjoy working" was 
pa E У one-fourth of this group. Those women w 
mployment felt that they 
dren if they were | 
Ptanking rea 
ment 


ho indicated a preference 
could best meet the responsibilities of 
employed part-time only. 


sons for seeking degrees were: personal growth and self. 


of learning, and professional growth. Although related 
Ts » 115 reasons, the following were also cited as reasons for seeking de- 
child Paration for teaching, financial sec urity for self, financial assistance for 
Work, preparation for better jobs, enrichment of everyday 
iployment other than teaching, 
5 study appeared to follow 
Per cent had mothers, 


® per cent had mothers, 


and salary increase. 
a pattern set by their parents 


lege fathers, or husbands who had some col. 


llcation. 
: 8 fathers, ог husbands who had completed 


Ore yea : 
я Ts of college; and 25 per cent had one or both parents who had 
or more years of college. 


ey Wome la : : 
milies p. n studied were encouraged to seek further education by their 
s e 4 
and employers, Three-fourths were encouraged by 


athers, daughters. friends, and 


» Professors. 
Mothers 
thers, f professors encouraged 
à Т cent to seek further education. Only one-third 
slaw 4 s 
8 to Over w and fathers-in-law gave approval Employers were encour- 
them T cent, 


T, two women claimed no one w 


ns urged 60 pe 


às encouraging to 


of reference in an analysis of questionnaires, some of 
Working toward university degrees they were satisfy- 
; 1 independence, initiative, achievement, status, in- 
y, and integration.* 


Prop 
LE w~ - 
* The MS OF 22) MATURE MARRIED WOMEN STUDENTS 


"und that their initial difficulties arose from inadequate 
2 ems i55: versity orientation, and lack of self-confiden e. How. 
ly > Mog initially encountered q; 

ч, t of е ркы, untered did not persist, 

а; Sted on the р oblems encountered were 
, WMestionna; 


А > th z 
Wy О, and 9 че, t ncountered on an average 15 oc. 
За àsiona] Probl arial problems, Fifty per cent or more checked the 
` lems: “og A А 
; “h Ponsibilir; T cannot schedu]e my time to cover my multiple 
Phys; ез; menta] « 


e exhaust; train due to multiple duties and responsibili- 
Ne Шеш» «, . 9n due to multiple duties 


occasional problems. Of 59 prob- 
lese women е 


апа responsibilities.” “curtailed 


ase tensions at home.” 


Norton and Company, Inc 1950). 
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problems encountered were: 


3. The top-ranking continuing eti 
LE 
“not enough time to study subject thoroughly; must $4% ay 


hobbies and leisure;” 
> “ourtaile 


time with family to achieve standard required by classes?’ 
ities.” 2 
[ - i 

4. Most of the problems encountered by 50 per cent or more women as 
k of time, inability to pl 


problems stemmed from lac аг. 
from assumption 0 


occasional, or continuing 


time, mental strain, or physical exhaustion resulting 


roles. 
5. Problems encountered by comparatively few 
age or marita 


students were: ,„ pd ^ir 
from younger students;" «discrimination because of ] status; 
ability to compete with younger students." 

6. Based on chi-square tests, there appeared to be 
ig characteristics and problems: the degre 


the highest grade (number of school 
to succeed in college courses; pudent 


tween the followir 


learning to study; 


marriage and doubt concerning ability f day ° 

student and whether able to obtain adequate counseling; the m er ho ‚ sr 
. : ily’ nn 

attended classes and interference of class schedule with family's lace is p te 


dent employment status and conflict over sense of value: b odi 
husband's education and co 


home vs. preparing for a vocation; the = 
a vocation; ® 


of values—woman's place is in the home vs. preparing for 


ceived with homemaking and little or no social life. 


CONCLUSIONS 
“em justified: wit 


From this investigation the following conclusions $6 


1. Mature married women students, 
dividual differences in their characteristics, 
2. The desire for personal growth and se 
y women in this study, 


for seeking degrees given ! ‘l 
ith marriage. NL 


tellectual development does not terminate w1 dent 
. : „п students 
3. A large number of the mature married women stu 


The George Washington University iented. 


motivation, a 
lf-improvement, 


indicates that the 


are learning-or - : 
i ing leis" V de 
as their top-ranking 1 king #4 


ers in high school; they indicated reading if 
they claimed “enjoy learning” as the second most frequent rh ‘oun ples 
gree in higher education, Their comments revealed that they А J 
collegiate studies. :anted in their ри” ent 
1. Mature married women students are also goal-orients or job, adv Р df 
higher education. Su h reasons as professional growth, ны ed іл" ind 
and salary increase suggest that educational experiences ies omen students 
achieving these goals. The plans of nonemployed mam. occupation "m 
cated that most of them were preparing to enter prolem. tion of the F ; yl 
5. Attaining university degrees contributes to the actus шр ап hap?! " 
| thus increasing their self-wor 1 n 


ties of mature married women, ‘et fact 
wr a contribution to society accept the үй 
© yomen must ck ° 


improving their chances for makir 
т. 
degree progr? 


6. It appears from this study that married v 
ved with undertaking € 


there will be problems invol 
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m most often encountered. As a result sacrifices had to be 
s or leisure; time for club, church, or community activities: 
time spent with husband and children: or time devoted to 


durin 30 physica] exhaustion, mental strain, and increased tensions at home 
8 examination time 


7 can occur as occasional problems. 
With а few e 


study te Xceptions, the problems encountered by students in this 

Ment j те Unrelated to the degree sought, the college in which enrolled, the time 

the y Vel, the number of semester hours undertaken, the employment status, 
lime of i 


ay classes were 


: attended, the help received with homemaking, or the 
ildren, 


per ё lhe Per cent of the nonemployed students prefer day classes, but 12 
ed day classes only. More married women might seek degrees if 

coincide with hours their children attend school. 
n уеге, uried women contemplating study at The George Wash- 

Ment from m Y may be the fact th 

m $ Unger Students, 
compete With youn 
for a ee ict in sense 
lion or develo 


Women . 
tome In this study, 


at few women in this study encountered resent- 
discrimination because of age or marital status, and 
ger students. 

of values—woman’s place is in the home vs. preparing 
ping potential abilities was a problem for 30 per cent of 
Further indication that this conflict exists appeared when 


courage wives to seek degrees, and some parents, in-laws, 


aile и : 
Deed Young d to understand why degree programs were undertaken. There is 
۱ me rid. 
span е. and girls, mature married women and their husbands to under- 
ae 0 ү , : А n v.e . : 
tivation f woman's life, the discontinuities and changes in her life, the 


Or earni — 
or rning, and the reasons why women should develop their abilities 
a vocation, 


ly RECOMMENDATIONS 
‘One| ty Married wome 


b. cum Orientation t 
p ysis of abilities 


n students would benefit from specialized student per- 
о the University, instruction in study techniques, coun- 
ER. es, occupational information, scholarship information, and 
special f Present facilities at the 
Addition mature married women. 
1 would sses scheduled 


University can meet these needs by 


helpf, ] to coincide with hours when children are in 
im d lso, consideration should be given to setting up addi. 
Sses in suburban are 


More w, "as to meet the needs of homemakers and 
31 Omen to conti : 
Ч ntinue their education. 


the span of woman’s life, 


Mable lig, nge in their و‎ the discontinuities, the multiple 


hum Schoo] ith toon: and the patterns of work outside the home, should 
: 0 " мч: А n 
Rely that ls eachers, > Perspective in their educational, occupational, and 


LN ces girls hy nselors, and parents should point out to high school 
€ in high er T чү , i 
4 Women and the 9 1 high « hool affect their educational deve opment as 
and ti n inctea is DL realization of their potentialities. 
nl um R 
ìti th ers of mature married women seek de zrees in colleges 
Toughout the 5 = 


| nited States, a nation-wide study of their charac- 
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سے 


s could be 4 


з, motivation, and problems is recommended. Comparison 


teristic 
al 
based on geographic location, types of degrees sought, and types of college 
tended. 0 
м T. dents 
5. It is recommended that follow-up studies be initiated on such ! 
a " . 70! 
determine what they accomplish as а result of their educational endear 


< : ‹ à : " yup $ 
findings would provide useful career information for counselors. Follow-up 


would also be desirable to determine reasons for drop-outs and 
mature married women who leave college with those who complete the 


This information would aid in selection of married wome 


quirements, 
candidacy. ington 
; ashing! 
6. A follow-up study of the 221 women studied at The George V 
n 
а wore 
made of mart yil 
rm 
students, 30 years and older, who completed some college before mà о m 
From these studies, © 
fore marriage 


University is also recommended.* 


It is recommended that comparative studies be 


those who did not attend college before marriage. 
could be drawn as to the desirability of college for women be 


pared to beginning college as mature married women. 


oF 
PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION FOR EDUCATOP А 
ADULTS: A SURVEY OF THE STATUS AND per. 
OF GRADUATE TRAINING PROGRAMS IN : 
EDUCATION 


by ALICE YEOMANS SCATES# 


assioni: 
the growth of profess! o gather el 


This studv was designed to examine 
! | . 2l 0 n 
and universities a 


grams for adult educators offered by colleges : fessi 1 
ssiona 
— Жм > kinds profession 
judgme nts ol s lected groups about the kind: of I si direct у соп 


пч ` ә : : nal institutior 
l'hese groups consisted of persons 1n educational in titut 


the education of adults. v s 
pL 


5 have ж 
* Since this study was undertaken, 35 per cent of the women have Febru ae 
4 comm л 

tificates T} is percentage was wed on graduates noe failed to continue a$ €** | P Я 
February 1963, and June 1963 Twenty-three per cent fa اا‎ "m 
a Ed.M. 1950, Duke ial йш 

t B.S. in Ed. 1936, New Jersey State College Glassboro; Ёа.? nae professor 

h: John Bernard Holden, 


ferred February 21, 1963. Director of researc 
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Teview of the literature revealed that the topic of professional preparation 
* ч of adults is of fairly recent origin. The first article clearly identifiable 
Ay. ^8 With this subject appeared in the Adult Education Bulletin in June 1940. 
"Opportunities for the Professional Study of Adult Education" began 
* and has appeared annually thereafter. The amount of literature deal- 
18 subject has increased slowly, and the bulk of it is still in periodicals 
Ugitive materials”. During the period from 1940 through 1960 only 
references were identified as pertinent to this study. These included the 
Fred in jos, iteration dealing with professional training programs which ap- 
e first and a second which was completed in 1960. 
offe. Part of the study was concerned with locating graduate programs be- 


ber and ki Y colleges 
1 maa “ ^ 
tto ei + of such Programs. This was done through a postcard questionnaire 
| = Bhty-six Institutions which granted Doctor's degrees in education. Cata- 
cati we obtained fro 
on as j Ч “ A ~ 
| Were indicated by the responses to the postcard questionnaires. These cata- 
ext examined for inform 
за ful] questionn 


and universities, for the purpose of determining the num- 


m all of the institutions offering doctoral programs in adult 


ation about the course offerings. 
ia aire was developed on the basis of information gathered 
> a А “ ч . > 
Westin nai sues and the review of the literature. The major purpose of this 
ming the to obtain th 
relati " h ч 9. 9 
p - Val ative Values of various content components of a professional training 
Made jt Possible Judgments were 0 
| 1 ; 
4 * to rank the ite 


Questio, 
imd rg about other relevant items such as places of employment, un- 
аео ning, level of educ. 


The f 
M эы Westionnaire w 
le actual Ponsibility in an 
"ро 


е judgment of selected groups of respondents con- 


btained through the use of a rating scale which 
ms in terms of importance. The questionnaire also 


ation, and desirable characteristics of the adult 


as sent to five groups of persons who had some pro- 
educational institution, who had some concern with 
and who were likely to have some measure of 
rs and leaders for adult education activities. 
а associated with € of education interested in adult education, (2) 
‘National University Extension Association, (3) edu- 
- Association of University Evening Colleges, (4) directors of 
American Association of Junior Colleges, and (5) 
Association of Public School Adult Educators. 


SCOPE Ax : 
AND CONTENT OF PROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS 


showed that there were 19 institutions 
ajor in adult education and 24 institutions in 


as a minor, On tl 
Ons o i , rë 
flering adult education as 


a ation (айо, there were 16 ins 
a Of 9r graduate 


* Master's level there were again 
a major and 22 providing it as a 


titutions regularly offering courses in 
students who m 


ight or might not be majoring in this 
which di 


! not offer the area as either a major or a 
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identity i 
: sod fn? 
Over the eight-year per "m 
t was conclu 


Through a comparison with other surveys an effort was made to 
in the development of these graduate programs. 
1952-53 to 1959-60 there seemed to be very little change. 1 
during this period the institutions offering degree programs in adult 
mained substantially the same, thus supporting the first hypothesis to the е 
The second hypothesis, ' of 


there had been no increase since 1952-53. 
9-60 were the same 


that the institutions offering degree programs in 195 
fering them in 1952-53, was also confirmed. ar 
ow й rams we! 

The catalogues and brochures describing graduate degree prog nee rp 
alyzed for content. The results were slightly more extensive than Mm, 


in the two other doctoral dissertations dealing with this subject, but es die 
A comparison of the number of "n both et 
1950-60 was also made. $m the 


This apparently rep! 


stantially different was revealed. 
bv various institutions in 1956-57 and in 
the median number of courses oflered was seven. 


typical degree program in adult education. 


wi САТОВ 

PREPARATION NEEDED BY PROFESSIONAL ADULT EDU het 
‚зеп 

The returns on the full questionnaire were first examined n е j to 


sponses of the total group rather than the five subgroups. ^ 
first question dealing with appropriate undergraduate training ye ave 01 | 
almost two-thirds of the total group (63 per cent) felt that he § e, 


r half of the respondents v. 
ction of the roger 


dergraduate major in liberal arts, and ove 
suggested a minor in education. This led to the rej rt 
in its null form, stated that there would be no clear consensus on the Par s 
for either liberal arts or € yis 
(For the pu 


' was defined as 60 per cent of the group.) tin terms of f t 


group of educators as to a preference 


a “clear consensus” 

The respondents were asked to select the 
e suggested places of employment 40F 
ucators. An analysis of the results showed that there were * 


the i 
a strong tendency among job gettin 
of these. 


tion from among nin 


of substantial importance, and there was 


to include their own places of employment as one 


unity ® s 

t educator were in junior and жй a | 
ty institutions, © wh fot 

3 di provide a Ф: "T. 

consensus art 
ear A a 


be considered in training the adul 
public schools, colleges and universities, communi 


However, these data dic 


tions, and private industry. | 
ild be no € 


ing the hypothesis which stated that there wou oyment 

of the total group as to the most important place of emp " 

development of an adult educator. :ve importance of val pooh 
The responses to the item concerning the relative ! € res gif 


rticu 
f a five-point, mé i 
ч k order of impor most A 


of knowledge for an adult educator were pa 
rated each of ten subject-matter fields in terms 
were then averaged and the fields arrange 
thinking of the total group of respondents, 
followed closely by the fie 
] to the rejection 0 


portant, and it was 
ranked third. These results lec 


f the hypo 
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len Would be no clea 

Pottance of 
Adults, 


on Ponents also used the five-point rating scale to indicate the importance 
th 


т consensus on the part of the total group as to the im- 
any given field of knowledge in the social sciences for the educator of 


LL topics of content within the area of adult education itself. These re- 
here ‘ ere clearly consistent with the responses to the previous question, since 
Most سا‎ selection of all subgroups was the “psychology of adults” as the 
seling and а topic. It was followed by knowledge about group processes, coun- 
traini Buldance of adults, program planning and curriculum, and the selection 
dif, ng of teachers and leaders. Here the respondents had rated seventeen 
the Content topics. These data may be regarded as suggesting required courses 
Was Possible v of the rank order and electives at the lower end. Once again it 
ensus бы reject the null hypothesis to the effect that there would be no con- 
The third Опе topic was more important than the others. 
use of the five-point rating scale was in the item dealing with knowl- 
nd *Xperiences character 


1 
an т > istic of graduate programs. The respondents 
Ln жең Е Ог work experience was most important for the preparation 
К " mal adult educator. This was followed by seminars or tutorial study 
tious kinds fp dent Special interest in adult education and by observation of 
ren dig adult education activities. 

A questi — characteristi 

0 . 
ч development p raised about 
Pun 9! adult educati 


In this instance the respondents rated 
с of graduate training programs. 
the level of training justified by the current stage 
and, if so í on—whether or not it justified a graduate pro- 
НЯЎ of reel this should be at the Master’s or Doctor’s level. Over 80 
жы Per cent) پچ‎ felt that a graduate program was justified, but less than 
\ tent) felt that elt that a doctoral program was indicated. Over a third (38 
lent to the ag ning at the Master’s level would be sufficient. Hence the 
Was accepted, ect that there would be no clear consensus about the appropriate 
im of Qüestionna: , 
= of the кг» included an item designed to obtain a rough generaliza- 
чах bY the e adult education held by respondents. Two concepts were 
duh ^ Slightly E * social movement” and “a separate area in the field of 


ess than two-thirds (63 > identi 

оп »» per cent) of the total group identified 
А 29 per cont) ane of the field of educati 

teject w ; x ; 
the h x social movement, Thus it was possible 
no clear consensus on this question. 


ND DIFFERENCES AMONG SUBGROUPS 
Мы, чу ОЕ RESPONDENTS 


1 t м - 

чары ey had Provided abo 
first, This revealed that "- 
n at the undergraduat 
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ا 
business and economics, English, history, mathematics, and science. "^‏ 


. . [UM 
there were many who simply reported their undergraduate work as “int | 


” ‘as е : x à ic 
arts” or “in the social sciences”. However, this was less true of the publ shat 
adult educators of whom half had majored in education. These data suggest! 


«у s ' in 
majority of persons in the other subgroups had intended to pursue careers” 
fields and that they did, in truth, enter adult education “by the back “1 di 
Sixty-three per c Ki 

) ported wo 


situation is reversed with regard to graduate study. 


group reported graduate work in education, and only 21 per cent re 


other fields. he 

Statistical examination through rank-order correlations showed that 4 T 
groups were generally in extremely high agreement in their responses d } 
tions about the relative importance for adult educators of various fields 0 d 
edge; of the content areas in adult education; and of the knowledges skills ri 


: e ^ rally 
periences characteristic of graduate training programs. It was genera? 


that these five subgroups were substantially more often ina 

This led to p 
early identifiable ۴i 
nable, it "и 


were divided in their responses to the questions posed. 
of the hypothesis which stated that there would be no cl 


among the subgroups. Since this hypothesis was found te 


cluded that the framework of the questionnaire encompass 
professional preparation which was acceptable to all of the r 


was further defined by the opinions and judgments they expressed. pe id 
veral recommen an, 


"a George 
i a ке J ac The Georg 
are particularly appropriate for an urban institution such as Th the 
- ogram for V nm. 


tion and training of professional adult educators. j dults would 
y; 4 
many persons already employed in some aspect of educating à 


the complete program of interest. 


RECOMMENDATIONS дий 
us j 
| 1 be jo" й 
1. The professional preparation of an adult educator shoul ;derably a» 
, 4 і s ; r : ies cons Ne 
"behavioral sciences".—This relatively new term implies ii tion," sine ig 
> p J “educa ы 1 
field of knowledge than that usually suggested by the term "E mics and ۳ ا‎ 
: ; ‘atics, econo 
includes psychology, so iology, anthropology, linguistics, eco represen ا‎ 
science. All of these focus on the behavior of man and ий contro is be 
x : nc 
which is needed by anyone trying to help man understand a P" 
b t " . : gel 
through education. 1 eloping stro pri 
А " evi 4 
2. Primary attention should be given at present to í ould help > 
sT Such programs “ ional PM 
grams in adult education at the Master's level—Such Р {ез510 Ге 
1 lucation whose pF, ing to? 
the gap between those already working in adult educat! ho are ginn "Li 
se who wo 
ration is likely to have been in some other area and those +. degrees і 
) ons with Master? " А jo 


pare for this work on a professional basis. Per e growing 
uvailable to enter practice immediately, thus helping 


answ er 


for those trained in adult education. sb 
" i жарагы E help init 
3. The school of education 


of a curriculum leading to the Doctor's degree 


deve’ 
ше the © git 
should explore and f ald $ with 


in the behaviora 


COM 
М ined education. Such a curriculum would involve many other schools within 
the school м т Providing courses in the fundamentals of their own disciplines, and 
education, Lom would retain responsibility for the applied aspects of adult 
Would o Wan ership tow ard achieving such a curriculum on the part of educators 
eans of attracting and holding capable students. 

К requirement for acceptance into a graduate program in adult education 

there Cá be a Bachelor's degree in liberal arts, and, as soon as practicable, 


Major; nO requirement for undergraduate work in education.—Students 
Sion © ât the u 


лш and edu 
ms of adult e 


ndergraduate level in fields such as psychology, sociology, political 
cation should also be considered for acceptance in graduate pro- 
ducation, 

o Curriculum at the 


меј graduate level for adult educators should include both 
at and applied u 


man and ork.—The former deals with basic disciplines related 
t Е ; x ; 
MALY the en}: © latter with knowledge and technics needed in practice. In sum- 


8 
ubjects to be dealt with are as follows: 


FUNDAMENTAL KNOWLEDGE 


Anth 
го 
ee Research Methodology 
а -n Sociology 
munications Statistics 
Sychology 
| APPLIED KNOWLEDGE 


H 
Me nd Philosophy of Adult Education 
Agenci Ucating Adults 
es a Тор T Р 
togra „ sams in Adult Education 
ig lanning and Evaluation 
Speci 1 " Ounseling of Adults 
am; "Oups of Adults 


Nt-obseryay; 
nter, hip Servation of Adult Education Activities 


а 
м might en Suggested, the fore 
ir fu], Provided for t} 
tite vi ime “Profession” 
"Dens 7 DO interest 
ng . ац “ideal” 
Med in important 


going subjects represent only an outline of 
lose wishing to engage in the education of adults as 


Many who have been working in this field for some 


Crest in « А 
In some of the topics suggested. However, the whole 
Suggested by 


i the responses of many practitioners already 
asks relating t 


9 the education and training of adults. 
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aspects” 
PRE-SERVICE PREPARATION OF PROSPECTIVE 
LIBYAN SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 4 AND 
PROVIDED BY THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ART. 
EDUCATION OF THE LIBY AN UNIVERSITY 


AN ANALYTICAL STUDY OF SELECTED 


by OMAR MOHAMMED TUMI SHEBANI* 


THE PROBLEM 


sh the following purposes: m 


The intent of this study was to accompli ‘ 
cation and peo p 


‘lopment of Libyan edu 


1. To describe the historical deve X r$ 
to ascertain the basic facto 


ing in five periods of Libya’s history and 

development. : by the Collet 
2. To describe the current policies and programs provided 7 jon dP” 

Liberal Arts and Education of the Libyan University for the pre : 

pective secondary school teachers. : teacher "d 
3. To formulate criteria for desirable programs of secondary " 

based on an intensive review of teacher education literature. 1 sted "d 
4. To apply these criteria in analyzing and evaluating selec 

he selected college- ment 48 mi 


undergraduate programs and practices of t 


dh í gs : ve 
5. To make such suggestions for modification and "eri e teac 
: spective 
to be appropriate and necessary to prepare adequately prospec 
secondary schools. 
PROCEDURES 
. ч lows: "LI 
in making this study wert as fol postio" 


The proc edures followed tea er 
, riate 
l. Selecting the teacher-training level and the approp 


. em 
stitution to be the subject of the study. á tional syst 
a and its educa” ie dt 


2. Examining the available literature on Liby ces a 
À » t practi jbed“ 

3. Securing specihe information pertaining to ——— and preset ji" 

institution through: (a) examination of its written pei with its jdm We 

ricula, (b) reviewing available literature, (с) кө 77 stu 

officers, and (d) personal interview with a group of fo a 

: ing 
uated from it. : : ure dealing, — 
итем American literat selecti? 


1. Making an intensive review of cv итеп! ! 
namely, objectives recrul ; "n 
\ : „мй? 


956, Ain soe in 


broad areas in teacher education 


7 on 1 
Diploma ın Educate 1 


* A.B. 1955, University of Cairo, Egypti ?l, 
A.M. 1999, American University; Ed.D. conferred February 
search: Anthony Charles LaBue, Profesor of Education. 


(116) 


ling. ov : i j i і 
Sveral] curriculum, general education, subject-matter education, professional 
а and laboratory experiences. 


tion in the “loping nine criteria for a desirable program of secondary teacher educa- 
1 
rg 


t of the reviewed litera 
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ture, each including a number of specifications 


6. An | м ; 
Of the Yzing and evaluating current practices of the selected institution in terms 
TN loped criteria, 
UM 16 recommendations and suggestions for future improvement of pre- 
Preparati 


idary school teachers. 


^ FINDINGS 
y у “їп finding, of the 


Ab rule (i continued to be mostly religious in nature throughout the 
the sli ы 517) and the Turkish rule (1520-1911). The only exception was 
Md of the T vent toward modern public educatior 


study were as follows: 


» which started in the last dec. 


h 
2 Teacher tule, 
in те and j tion continued to be completely incidental throughout the 
Q Was in Most of the Turkish rule. However, when modern public educa- 
ni 


: u in the l n à ? 
ng in the * last decades of the Turkish rule, the need for teacher 
ted the firs Е sense arose. То meet 


this need, the Turkish authority in- 


Em made by he pint te Italian rule of Libva (1912-1942). Some ef. 
th teachers for 


а roving the training standards 
lpr t of the Islamic rab modern public schools. These efforts included 


а great expansion during the Allied 

ion, the Alli ). Te meet the problem of teacher shortage resulting from 

MN led a ministration relied mostly on 

respect, took the form of es 

d $, Since Li, аи Years of their 2e" е md 

been 2" Obtained its inde 1 : x 
ч, from Dg at a rapid Pendence in December 1951, 

чар: this expansion, ih rate. To meet the problem of teacher shortage re- 

“шыр secondary aa eet teac her-training institutions have been 

Оо! teachers 


З are trained at the college level. The 


û ptit collegas and Education, which has been se 


temporary and short-range 
tablishing teacher-training 


Libyan education 


i lected for this study, is 
to train secondary 


‚ Main Obiect; school teachers 
x ect J vers, 
Sane Ga T 


Aberal Arts and Edu 
las 
dary Spite of the 
fact th , 
Se chen, it ке» main objective of the College is to produce sec- 


ation is to pro- 
rho can be used as secondary school 


u } s 
2l Planned program for recruiting and 

y schoo ; 
Ty 1 graduates to enroll as teacher-education 


= LEN NR 


E TE 
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не í three 
8. The general and initial admission to the College is based mainly “eel 
conditions: (a) possession of a General Secondary School Certificate, 


from infectious and contagious diseases, and (c) good conduct. h it 
' : s 500 

9, Although the College has no general education program planned , сш! 

courses whic 


English [пш 


up about 40 per cent of the total clock hours. jg m 


3 
10. Starting from the sophomore year, the student is entitled to choos? "p 

jor field from the available six specializations. Specialized education pr 
about 49 per cent of the total program. iform pe 
11. Beginning with the junior year, students are provided with uni rovidel 
fessional education programs. The only practical professional experienc rin the 
for in the professional sequence is student teaching which is provide 


senior year. 
CONCLUSIONS 
NCLUSI рий 
т TT ; á РЯ * „сеа seem to 
The findings of this study relative to the Colleges practices see 
following conclusions: 
1. The lack of a unified written statement de 
of the College seems to result in conflicting points of view. 


2. As a result of the complete lack of any organizec 
ed, 


i fondi 
fining the objectives and 


itment "p 
| teacher-recru poth 
1 
~ ; 8 „ета! 
gram at all levels, young Libyan students are not inforn in a SY 
ching. 
program, 
ЧЕ” x ni ; cure the mo 
limited screening criteria and procedures that it cannot secure 
ce of A 
PT Ld 


ing #9 


ly 
PP able yt 


about the nature, the rewards, and the challenges of tea ў 
st 5 


3. The College has only a routine initial admission 


sons for teaching. T" importa? 


program, anc А 
| College $ ° 


1. The College has no organized guidance 
r the 


kind of service does not seem to be recognized, by eithe 


NUT ibility, P™ 
mon ` " . " *aetives xibi У, ‹ 

5. The College’s curriculum lacks defined objectives, flex л ра 

van culture and Libyan p 


ral education P 


es 
incidental P^ "T" 


tical e 


erence, and functional relationship to Lil 
and coordinated gene 


6. The College has no planned 
at all, on 


thus, general education objectives are served, if 


7 anite n 1 „ College’s curriculum being d 
7. Despite the bulk of the College —— 22 breadth. "i 


evote 


preparation, the current specialization system lac ' ie > 2 pro ди, 
8. Only 11 per cent of the total College program 15 a -— p 
theoretical studies and $ Libya" 


sequence which provides for some to 
1 I cal refere nce 


ences. Education courses seem to be lacking practi for the 
* * t 
situations. k excep 
wee + . сё. 
‚ опсе en 
„duled only on full-time expen 


9. The student-teaching program is echt 
sh it is scheduled аз 2 


last fifteen days of the program 1n whic 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


In rms А А 
Prove n of the conclusions listed above, the following recommendations may 
to be desirable: 


hin ES Secondary-teacher-preparing institution should have a unified statement 
E Its objectives and functions. 

leach, E Secondary-teacher-education institution should have its own pre-service 

tinated, uitment program that is planned on long-range bases and highly coor- 


3 

* the jenes, us eia à 

lective *econdary-teacher-education institution should provide for adequate se- 
Admission and re 


most p tention programs aimed at the admission and retention of 
; romising stude 
niques, g stude 


nts through the use of adequate screening criteria and tech- 
4, 
Büida The Secondary-teacher-education institution should provide for an organized 
Program designed to help each student make wise choices and decisions. 
tively : all curriculum of prospective secondary school teachers should be 
inq Well-bala Planned and characterized by being purposeful, functional, flexible, 
Need. 


‘ible ы” Libyan secondary school teachers should receive the best pos- 


and ШИ! Ucation aimed at 
1 es needed by effc 
* The зу ex | 
Matter 8 oq Pective Libyan secondary school teachers should have sound subject- 
pment м zation characterized b 
e E E^, skills, and attitudes. 
0 $i i . 4 К 
Mary у ervice professional education program for prospective Libyan sec- 


adequate so as to develop among them professional 


the development of common understandings, skills, 


clive persons and Libyan citizens. 


y depth and breadth, and aimed at the devel- 


» and attitudes necessary for successful beginning of secondary 


: ary school teachers should engage in professional 

igh quality. Provision should be made for a longer pe- 
No r ng experiences. 

пцена. СЕ to provid 


ef " "к ци - Е 
tions listed or secondary-teacher-education programs applying the 


above, a Teacher's College should be established. 


A S 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE DOCTOR OF EDUCATION, 


DEGREE PROGRAM AT THE GEORGE W ASHIN: 
UNIVERSITY 


by JOHN GORDON BOSWELL* 


Thi Eee f Dod 

lhis study was an analysis of the program leading to the degree audy vo" 
Education at The George Washington University. The purpose of Бен s 
arly 1930's and chi 


determine whether this program, established in the e t 
xibility to mee 


changed since the early 1940's, had sufficient merit and fle 
ing needs of professional educators. 
The first part of the study consisted of the opin 


T 
ions of the Lg" ane 
nt to the 37 peor y 


program as reflected in the results of a questionnaire se 


graduated from the program during the years from 1951 to 1961. t me d 
The second part involved the study entitled, The Doctorate m eid 


f Colleges ae [7 


pleted їп 1960, and published by the American Association 0 


Education. This study presented both information on th 
es of these 


courses of study, and information about the graduat a 
Д. А H s 
their opinion at Th 


the academic years 1956-57 and 1957-58, together with 
lected portions of the programs from which they graduat : 
George Washington University was compared with programs in 9 


scribed in The Doctorate in Education. 


METHODS OF PROCEDURE 


This study involved both bibliographic and norm 
analysis 


The specific proce 


was assembled in these two separate ways, but the 
pared both sets of data as far as possible. 
marized as follows: ne identi 
l. The portions of the doctoral program to be analyzed чеч ation P A 
admission procedure, course work, guidance procedure, and the e with sel ed 
2. The George Washington University program was compa 


ings of The Doctorate in Education. h 
uates, and the 


3. A questionnaire was mailed to the 37 grad for 
lated and analyzed. mmendation®, wer? 
1. The implications of this study were noted, and pe ton jniversi? 

Doctor of Education degree program at The George Washing 


made. 


;eorge Washing 


* A.B. in Ed. 1953, A.M. in Ed. 1956, The € 
Associate Р 


essor © 
5. 1963. Director of Research: Robert Edward Baker, rof 
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REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 
we literature which pertains to doctoral programs in education through the 


Very dite * been exhaustively reviewed in two other studies, After 1959 there is 
e : "s ; А : ^ 

lora] g , Beneral literature which is pertinent to this study. There were four doc- 

к 5168 Which dealt w 

Y related to this 


Е ith doctoral programs іп education, and two of these were 
tor 
of : 
Education degree I 


study. One, by Cook, was an extensive study of the Doc- 
hs rogram at Wayne State University. The other, by Fer- 
the Ty: A study of doctoral orograms in education offered by 81 universities in 
Uni prog ) 
ted States, 
Р ; ; ee ` 
Teacher igoa study was published by the American Association of Colleges of 
Wation as The Doctorate in Education. 


THE FINDINGS 

Policies qj Parison of selected 
tip rey requirements 
ы, ashington Universit 


re generally similar to those found nationally, but that 
ents cannot be 


results of the AACTE Study concerning admissions 
with the same parts of the program of studies at 
y showed that The George Washington University 


compared, since The George Washington University 
Y "1 rse requirements. 

В ns i ; ~ ^ 
ash involving the two sets of students showed that most of The George 


nive 1 . р "-. 1 b 
le five l "зу graduates majored in administration and guidance, two of 


à w 2 
la ity of A — а majority of the graduates on a nationwide basis, and 


nd two fields orge Washington University graduates were also oe 
* George Washington University graduates were slightly older 

nger to attain the de 

Ucation. 

udy Concluded that ne 


^ же, lo a student's course 
80 felt that Work in fie 


doo Ty bread 
0 th a > : ; 
NU cation for Кан. The curricular pattern which has been dominant in 
“Му more, alf a century is undergoing change and will probably undergo 


gree than did the national average of doc- 
AACT St РА 
Wi ither extreme flexibility nor extreme pre- 
of study meets the needs of a doctoral can- 
Ids other than education would help provide 


Ucation jg ; 5 not matter whether the control of doctoral 

ў м ‘is in the college of education or the graduate school, so long 

м Bram exible, has breadth of study, 

к, Study, i M Braduates should be 

yi » age limit should be con 
eir education. 


and provides a reasonable number 
evenly placed throughout the fields of doc- 
sidered to assure graduates adequate oppor- 


We 5 of the doctoral program in education at The 
Чо life TSILy, were generally favorable. However, their approval 
Ne E ion, © answers to a majority of the qu 
^ of 
"s. the gra uates 


the m 


estionnaires showed care- 


entered 


: the doctoral program on their own initiative, 
anics by у 


Which they were admitted to the program were 


cud er 22 


2 ED 
E 
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! 
уе! фе? 
La 
ission tests "e 


yet 


membered as generally accurate in predicting later success in the program, dost 


contradictory. The initial interview was held to be generally effective, 


ments indicated reservations about the interview. The two adm 


of the comments were negative. The interview with the Committee On pit 
Studies received approval since the admission machinery had operated to Fo vb 
. ^ ч б H 1 
to candidacy. Second thoughts seemed to bring about some specific object 
d 


were voiced in their comments. 
The graduates were highly pleased with the guidance phase of the e 
and the basis of i 
graduates as 
n almost * 


instance. other H 
There were more reservations about the course work than about n" d 
hers and their P5. p 


1 
vost. of the tea > 
і i т * . * n cà 
reasonably good, their endorsement was mild. The other major objectio : m 
work available in m 
ry was ral 
og the 
Ed.D. degree during у 
examinations m ot 
an oral examine " 


rpose. 


T ; : „n eatisfactoTy*- | 
felt that these methods of evaluating their progress had been satisfa which Y 
program 


studies although they were quite vague about its nature 
proval. The guidance they had received was identified by the 
been informal in character, and it had been sought by the graduates 1 


of the doctoral program. One objection concerned the teac 


presentation. While a majority of the students felt that m 


some graduates’ desires to have additional course 1 
usually the major field. The George Washington University Libra 
adequate for doctoral study in education. 

The evaluation of candidates’ progress toward the 
riod of this study, was done by means of comprehensive 
five fields of education. The dissertation was evaluated bY 


ministered by a committee appointed specifically for that pu 


In general, the respondents were satisfied with the 

graduated, a reaction which was to be expected. 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The comparison made between the Ed.D. program at 28 he 
University and its graduates and similar elements reported = ү o de 
and the results of the questionnaire sent to the selected pum a t the 
Washington University make it possible to draw some conclusion "LA 
»rogram at this University. 
Te" The doctorate in education was designed as a professional ap 
results of the AACTE Study and the results of the questio eget are jot 
Washington University graduates show that the recipients A + educa oat 
practicing in the field of Education. Considering both the raid 00 f Bd 
ership offered by doctors of education and the capacity p^r at The Сео едй 
to produce graduates with this degree, the program of stuc crt members 
ington University is too small and two concentrated. Be ж ог ple 
the studies of 75 per cent of 11 years' production of TT faculty mem ‘gett 
the rest of the faculty with 25 per cent, or 9 people. ram could be dà 
direct the work of 28 people, it would seem that the utn JeadersbiP 
At the same time poten 


without overburdening the faculty. 


fields of education would be produced. 
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Vj parison of institutional programs, the Ed.D. program at The George 
тума + niversity is seen to be more flexible and informal than most. This 
dates, Н i informality stems in part from the relatively small number of candi- 
iu. 5 ч been an apparent asset to the graduates, as almost all have stayed 
ы volving education and have achieved success in their work. If a small 


ala rogram has Produced successful graduates, it would appear to follow that 
Nore Program with the 


uates with the 
“ational leade 


same relative degree of flexibility would produce even 
professional education necessary to achieve success and pro- 
rship. 


graduates who had spent some time in full-time 
en to к." quickly than the average of the total group. While the ratio of 
Women in the in the Program during the 11 years was 316 to 1, the ratio of men to 
Broup which had hac 


0 Consi : 
іс s : - : ; 
that Money is lered in the questionnaire, the preceding statements make it obvious 


ith >a prominent cons 


t was 
8 al: 
tudy finis 80 found that those 


1 some full-time study was 1 to 1. Although finances 
t ideration in pursuing a doctoral program. 

е fo : н à p "NN. | " 

24m at regoing conclusions in mind. it is recommended that the Ed.D. pro- 


n different fie rge W ashington University be expanded to include more candidates 


to 1 . D 
Я „ехрапа the Program of studies along the lines desired, it will be 


be 1 
n 
i Mts a à Program of se lective recruitme nt 
e : — А . 
" nt scribing the University’s doctoral program would be essential for 
j^ Program { 


LN Attract candid à ; "S da 
be ales from outside the Washington area additional provision 


larships, and loan funds. 


e p У 
Mandeg T" policy of direct ac 


Imission to candidacy should be continued in the 


mal] doc ч larger number of 


bi, 900га] Seminars Tu doctora] candidates, advantage should be taken of 
vip yt Braduates E 118 was not recommended by The George W ashington 
tn, рме? n rt as most of their comments indicated, they felt working 
in чыте, Many of "bin a valuable experience. In another section of the ques- 
ын of eir work wie castes indicated they felt the need of additional depth 
З Would P. ith additiona] candidates to make this financially feasible, 
i is Iso "w Way of providing depth of study. 
еы, mmendeq that as an addi 


itional means of providing depth of study, 


al school systems, agencies of the Federal Gov. 
of study, where the candidate's major field war- 


th One of the aded that Work in a field other th 


This work should be not more than 15 semes- 
ase. К e a » А 
The : sed on the candidate's previous field of academic em- 


ian education be provided to 


Program will make the establishment of a time limit 
of bo fac ulty and candidates are to be utilized more 
imit is recommended. 


an enlar dd While more full-time candidates 
e Moe: Es a м 3 
ged doctora] Program, there will still be part-time candi- 
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dates to be served and this time limit will allow these candidates о compl 

s dall 
ts 

continued. Students with different backgrounds will require different u^ 

not it$ ne D 

he Univers! inet 


brary be increased and brought up to date in all fields, and that all of the 


program. 
The present policy of not requiring a definite number of credit hou 


work and the value of an educational experience is in its quality, 


It is recommended that the supply of professional books in t 


professional journals be made available. p^ 
and still maintain, А 


4 remain n 


Finally, in order to accomplish these recommendations 
sonable degree of flexibility, control of the Ed.D. program shoul 


School of Education. 


; EL? 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF PROFESSIONAL I 
EXPERIENCES IN METROPOLITAN SCHOO 
SYSTEMS 


by WILLIAM FRANCIS BRENNAN* 


THE PROBLEM 
t pe 1 
пел geld © 


7 A i f ; a 
The purpose of this study was to identify and evaluate th Aes M 
administration of pro ue itan 
lized by a ide off 
$ T . aimtions O 
systems when they cooperated with teacher education institutio n (й 
yublic school 57%; exe 
. ems m A 
lems considered were those that confronted the school syst dd following э 
of this cooperative endeavor. Моге specifically, the —Ó a ut that " 
purposes: (1) to identify the characteristics of the pu sys rations ا‎ 
(2) to determine whic NE: (3) о, yg 


and recurring problems incidental to the 
periences. The practices considered were those uti 


tunities for students to gain direct experience in [ 


rently providing these experiences; n 
participation of these school systems in providing these exper? loyed 10 "aint" 
cedures that these school systems ит (с) adi 

student teachin у edu? 


) programs 70% 


the administrative prc 
their programs involving: (a) observations, (b) 


ternships, (d) administrative internships, and (e 


الو 
ape UST‏ 
Washingt in.‏ 
y Д е‏ |" 
B.S. 1949, University of Scranton; A.M. in Ed 1953, The “professor of Educ‏ * 


conferred June 5, 1963. Director of research: James Harol 
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; (4) to determine the type of administrative organization that these 
: — 9n the system level to regulate and control their participation; (5) 
y the more effective procedures; and (6) to determine the extent to which 


we i o . . ‚ 
" being made to coordinate the professional field experience programs 


PROCEDURE 


from EM schoo] Systems included in this study were identified through data 
the “nsus, The largest metropolitan areas were selected by including 
One or vith Populations in excess of 500,000 inhabitants which contained 
the pi. teacher education institutions. These areas represented 29 states and 
of Columbia. Within each area, the school systems with enrollments 
799 Pupils or school district populations in excess of 25,000 inhabitants 
9r inclusion in the study. 
utilized to secure the data necessary for the completion 
a ч ‚ а series of interviews was held with the personnel who 
the у i : ld experience programs in the school systems in 
schoo} 8 ton, D. C., Metropolitan Area. Next, a questionnaire was sent to the 
r metropolitan areas after they had responded affirma- 
ļuiry concerning their participation in professional field 
ei . 
identify y tion Secured through the use of the questionnaire was tabulated 
ey following characteristics of 


: tional м; the cooperating school systems: (1) the 
‘tative li Units, (2 


Con the number of teachers employed, (3) the ratio of admin- 
N (5) the ce personne] to administrative units, (4) the number of 
к^ of the staff be Operational expenditure on a per pupil basis, (6) the per- 

t onging to a local educational association, and (7) the ap- 


"irn 
Verg: ISlances n Sx я А 
Чы, between the systems and the participating colleges and uni- 


d to determine the extent to which the co- 

N t extent Vas the; Controlled in their participation. More specifically, 

м, (2) Кы Ir participation affected by: (1) existing rules and regula- 
ents involv; дут. Эл 

^ (4) | nts involving Priorities and limitations, (3) contractual agree- 


advisory m , > s 
The TY Committees, and (5) their own administrative personnel? 


ated to identify the systems that were par. 
ые Systeme Б Various types of field experience programs, The responses 
: ° programs were next tabulated to de- 
> Systems were utilizing certain specified ad. 
trative procedures considered were those that 
application process, (2) the placement process, (3) the 


Ма Т the selection program, and (5) the provision of ге 


munera- 

ME hy deter, : t effectiveness of each administrative procedure was 
1 ermini 

the ау Satiss ng the fre 


tes кигу» wc. quency with which each respondent evaluated it 
Ponses Were x а ну,” or “Unsatisfactory”. When appropriate, 
abulated to determine whether or not specific admin- 
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0 dis" 


1 system characteristics and ! 


istrative procedures were related to certair { 
es 
each type of pro 


if the characteristics of the school systems differed for 


field experience program. 


REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


The literature which pertained to the present study was rie 
categories: (1) previous studies which approached the professional field go j 
programs from the point of view of the cooperating school systems; the 
studies which approached the professional field experience programs ИГ. 
student partici y 


point of view of the teacher education institution or the 


(3) the existing standards, guides, or recommendatiot 

associations that have an interest in the professional field experience P te! 
While substantial data were available in the second and third categories, аў 
little information existed concerning the administrative role of the he 
school systems. Most of the research thus far has centered on a arid 
phase of the program or the attitudes and the problems of the ا‎ Ие 


The existing standards, guides, and recommendations pertained a 


to the institutional program and responsibilities. 


FINDINGS | 
ju 
he school f 


, School Systems.—1 i | 
patte p ot 


1. The Characteristics of the Cooperating 
were found to parallel the national distribution in organizational "ms 
50 per cent 9 gil 


More than * " 

administrative p X pdit 

Their average ©“ yi 

d they 9. j 
in & 


est number were unified city school districts. 
employed between 200 and 500 teachers, and their 


trative unit ratios were usually between 1.51 and 1.75. 


ately $415, an 


yer pupil in average daily attendance was approxim ee 
e associations 


ation 


75 per cent. ‚ f ће C ' 
; ;cipation 0 . 
The Rules and Regulations that Affected the Participat = and 
e infrequently 
eneral and P^... ot 


anting 


reported professional staff membership in local educ 


ating School Systems.—Rules and regulations wer 


here they did exist, they tended to be g 
of either gr actict* 

Whenever these Р, and A 
ation of the institu qil ® 
: e system. isi 


the few systems w 
minority of the systems engaged in the practice 
iting their participation to certain institutions. 

reput 


i : h 
istitution and t j 4 
» systems, an nite 


utilized, they were based primarily on the 


sroved working relationship between the it 
i i f tl 
v 29 per cent of the enc 
Local advisory vate ^ 

the 5) T 


tractual agreements were reported 1 
usually pertained to the student teaching | 


professional field experiences were reported by 


they were usually organized by the superintendent. level, an "c 
г " ; » system 1 ‘ni , 
of the systems administered their programs on the systen : dminis! iti? 
I ‘ . dit 

hin their in ad 


this responsibility to twenty-five different positions v 
А . me. ain 118 re | 
ganizations. The personnel involved usually carried t jii 


to their other regularly assigned duties. pserv 
- Р iti obs 
3. The Observation Programs.—Opportunit for 


es 
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Provided by 248 or 93.2 per cent of the 264 school systems par- 
Study. The systems tended to prefer an arrangement whereby 
dents, TI E : made by institutional representatives and not individual stu- 
те majority of the systems cooperated with three or more institutions, and 
е form of centralized control when accepting applications and 


nt observers. Ünce the observer had been assigned to a g 


en school, 
“stem encountered little lifficulty i king the arrangements —— - 
provj ^ worthy " - e dilhculty - — ing the апау ner [ Sé A 
Syste tegula ~ ше Professional edu. ational experience for the student. һе 
"Quests mn y considered the desires of their teaching staffs and the specific 
taine, a sin ч Institutions when assigning student observers. However, they main- 
сед, Ete reservation. the right to protect individual staff members from 

mands 


The Systems usually attempted to schedule the observations 
tro] n throughout all their schools, and they also imposed some degree of con- 
‘Ystems ^ of observers and the frequency of observations. Most of the 
Bram it lave assumed 
-taxing 


UPL o 
by 255 » Student Tea 


a greatly expanded role in the student observation pro- 
their personnel and facilities. 


hing Programs. -Student teaching programs were reported 


Provisio systems participating in this study. Many of 
stong ada 4 : 3 E 
tvers, T made for student teachers paralleled those made for student ob. 
: Sys "X M ә 
ith Indiv; а" Preferred to deal with institutional representatives and not 
8 Б ; 
Ч the Пи; tudent teachers The systems attempted to honor the preferences 
the Utions and the le : Be ima ~ 
Usually 4: e student teachers when т iking assignments; however, 
ally id 


not consider re, 
regularly considered Specific criteria when they selected their 
» and they pl: 
> as reflected 
7 e i i 

vel ee Of р, iding 
n ished and there 

lere Wae 
"Pi Was a pre 


de £f lacements with individual teaches. 

т м Dems juests for placements with individual teache rs. 
Un 8 te: e 
0 iced the greatest emphasis on demonstrated teach- 
in the principal’s and supervisors recommendations. 
appropriate training for cooperating teachers was not 


was no general agree ment as to how it could best be pro- 


at diversity of practice in the area of remuneration for co- 


`X > P ê x 
"те systems prohibited this practice, while others permitted 
> Systems even tolerated substantial variations in the amount 


) institutions. 


Ponsibility for the supervision and evaluation of stu- 


no . "T . и 
? great difficulty for the cooperating systems. Generally 


rimary responsibility of the institutional rep- 
The prin ipals were frequently involved, 
lax 1€ systems were mentioned infrequently. Most sys- 
Institutiona] ue y 

"^ Supervision was adequate, and thev readily allowed 


“пег; a 
e ty запо itv 
leach pica] Pportunity to assume full res 


: onsibility for the classes. 
“Operating : 


school System 


ON Sual], Кы Accepted student te 
Жы" 


Was extensively involved in the student 


achers from four different institutions, 


ап averace 1 | 
ult ht of these st p of eighty-two Student teac hers. Approximately 
М j bers i th Student teachers subsequently acc epted positions as regular 
The iy е Systems where they practise ta. } 
achin "=y practice taught. 


g Inter : 
ns 2 rn 
hip Programs —Teac hing internship programs were 


a 
М, 1 
Ке 

tj 
ERU oo 
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reported by 62 or 23.5 per cent of the 264 systems participating in this " 


luded in oft? 
- ol re 

However, the better-financed and the city systems tended to participate mo ir 
in the teaching internship program than did any other type of syster”! 0 the 
the supervision 


s of the system" | 


teaching interns; however, the interns were usually employee 
issued their contracts, paid their salaries, and provided their benefits. јын 0 
for at 


These systems did not differ significantly from all the systems ine 


stitutions were primarily responsible for the selection and 


8 


The retention rates for the teaching internship programs 4 
higher than those for the student teaching programs. However, the 27. 
programs were small and selective, inasmuch as the typical system accept 1960-5): 
interns from approximately two institutions in the course of the school ye? р 


T ; Д ? T 7 inte! LF 
6. The Administrative Internship Programs.— Administrative 1D. in W 


3 í icipating 2, 
grams were reported by 39 or 15 per cent of the 264 systems € n vit 
T | T б » is 
study. These systems resembled all the systems participating in t OD et 
Iministrative inte 
ore ol! i 
‘ve intel 
tive Way 


two exceptions: substantially fewer systems with ac 
and the small systems tended to participate m 
Eleven of the 39 systems with administra an 
rograms independently o [4 
ative and resp " p te 
ministrative internship programs than in the the х TM 
ing, or the observations programs. Specifically, they played a кө, the fo 
os 


They also provided m 
yl 


was also "md 


city school systems, 
the larger systems did. 
programs reported that they operated their p 


tional affiliation. The systems exercised greater initi 
teaching internship, 


selection and the assignment processes. 


support that the interns received. B. appr 
ome x чє А В ; gra 
The retention rates for the administrative internship pro£ 


the rates of the teaching internship programs. This program a single 

selective, inasmuch as the typical system accepted two interns г 

tion during the school year 1960—61. for educa 
й X ° MR Programs dit ring” 
7. Programs Designed for Educational Specialists.— ici 


264 systems PA дей 


specialists were reported by 91 or 34.5 per cent of the n 
similar to jon 


this study. The characteristics of these systems were : e exce 
determined for all the systems participating in the study, with ri making ami 
systems with specialists programs were larger than average. ‘lined the Wt 
ments for this type of field experience, the systems usually ш ; and | 
ods and procedures that they regularly employed in their other P ый " 
of remuneration for the 11 exper 
ided related йе ently 


А . oe nost 
twelve different types of educational specialists, and the к" „Ие? 
: ; E a " c : 
specialties were speech therapists, counselors, and school a riences pith 

"we : "i X + e some 
8. Provisions for Coordinating Professional Field r "s provide | "m 
politan Areas.—Twelve different organizations had attemp rograms vi үр 
al field experience РАР фа ig 
e systems re og 
7 However: 


institutions often provided some form 
who supervised the trainees. The systems prov 


gree of coordination for the profession 


politan areas, and approximately 25 per cent of th 
ar 1960-61. 


engaged in this activity during the school ye 


, X 
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lion 

М Е plan had been very successful. Approximately 23 per cent of the systems 

ate i not Participated in any 
.. "porte т 

ainin ed that they fe 

had 


a no Opin 


attempts to coordinate the programs within their 


lt that some form of coordination was required. The re- 
Per cent of the 


systems either felt no need for coordinating programs or 
lon about them. 


CONCLUSIK )NS AND RECOMMEND ATIONS 

"i analysis of the re 
to at the coopera 
Varie Continuous dey 
Profession 


i 0 
Number of di 
i 


Sponses given on the various sections of the questionnaire 


ting school systems were making an extensive contribution 


elopment of the profession through their participation in a 


al field experience 


programs. The individual systems utilized 
flerent 


administrative practices and procedures to regulate and con- 
» and they regularly evaluated these 


^ У or "Highly Satisfactory”. 
“dures пу substantia] diffi 


ditione — "OWever the 
ing Sch ien adverse 
Systems. 


practices and procedures 
The school systems did not ex- 


culty with their own administrative practices and pro- 
results of 


ly affecting the 
| he * Гһезе conditions 1 luded: 
м. ор 00 Participation of the 
Bams ot policies which 


this study indicated that several existing con- 


administrative tasks and roles of the cooperat- 


members of the professional staffs in the 
pertained to the professional field experience pro- 
2 Th 
` “һе limi 
W mo mited fin 


Systems, 


апсіа], administrative, and professional support provided 


Variations jn 


rograms which resulted from the ty vical sys- 
I ) ) 
> institutions, 


е а 
4 8 3 
teas, ence of any coordinating a 


gency or group within most metropolitan 

: The inci 

ben о i Meidenta] emph 
т : 

‘tds ang ide “sion and 

8. 


asis given to the roles and the 


responsibilities of mem- 
the coope 


rating school systems in most existing stand- 


in i 
8 recommendations were 


made to alleviate these conditions: 
Ing school 


systems should provide greater opportunities for 


to serve in advis "aT ities articipate i 
2 тү, Pment, 1 advisory capacitie and to participate in 


schoo] Systems shouk 


! provide additional funds in a modest 
ional time and materials necessary to improve the pro- 
à greater emphasis on 
rams in the future. 
$ a whole shoul 


types of field experience | 


ew concerning the 
*Xperience programs within metropolitan areas should 


the joint efforts of the 
al field 


the value of the pro- 
d formulate a more specific official position 
rograms, and it should also es- 
need for remuneration. 


directors of student teaching or the 


experiences from the 


institutions and the one or two 
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the program " 


staff members who were usually responsible for administering 

of the systems included in this study. N "T 
9. The member associations of the National Council for Accreditl 1 

Teacher Education should establish standards and guides that would more 


í ems 
»ublic school syst 


their professional per sonnel. К 


define the roles and the responsibilities of the cooperating | 


i Tay مکوج‎ | sh in the 
The findings of this study suggested the need for further research in 

ing areas: they кі 
1. The factors that teacher education institutions consider when 


their cooperating school systems should be identified. мж 
2. The attitudes of the various member groups of the profession pe ё 


remuneration practices utilized in the student teaching program shou 


mined. ace I 
- rien 
3. The preferred characteristics of each of the various field pat 
grams should be established from the point of view of the cooper 
systems. so" 
yste limited accep 


1. The reasons why the internship programs have met with 


should be established. 


Rå y 
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AN ANALYSIS OF A MID-CAREER DEGREE РИ gg . 
FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY WAR C 
1960—1962 


by ROBERT WHITTINGTON ELLER* 


jor Ё 
ut T 
P : degree prog Jf. 
This is a descriptive study of a mid-career umet ы еее Pig Y 


United States Army War College which includes analys to students (ar? 
through 


program is offered by The George W ashington University ‚С 
The University, ness: ® 
The Universit pad د‎ Busine pe р” 
tar College Л 
War =, 


United States Army War College. , 
Schoo! of Gove 
Washington 
@ 


Studies and in cooperation with the | 
А Larva the ‚220 
national Affairs, operates a cooperative center at univer 
A 0! 
The George te Prof 


ое ^ 
rdan, 4! ation 
Јон ог of Educ 


A.M. in Ed 1953, 
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bn Center leads to the 
ra 
tded through the Coll 


lu of 19016 of the 


degree of Master of Arts in International Affairs, which 


ege of General Studies. 
fa в | 
military officer in today’s sox ial structure more nearly resembles 


ounterparts than in former decades of American history. Officers 


re У wa А 
lannin assigned to Joint and allied staffs, overseas assistance posts, and high-level 
of i 6 Jobs. The military establishment has acknowledged the need for certain 
Its Office 


'ducation at civilian institutions when it is unavailable at 


e educationa] hac 


во а prof 


“өөр Oriented nat 
Officer n 

lainey y Corps, By th 

М Ned the rank 

e Seni 

Dc 197 Service 


kground of the military 


officer at the various service schools 
*sslona]]y 


ure necessary for the development of a competent ! 
ie time the off 


hcer has had 15 to 20 vears of service and has 


of Lieut nent Colonel or higher, he mav be 


assigned to one of the 


Schools for off Two of these schools, located in Washington, 


fa joint nature, T} 


i 

ion o li he N itional W ar College emphasizes the strategic coor- 

; Olitieal . os ` e 

“Ship o "et tical and military leade rship as well as the influence upon this lead- | 
Chnologi¢, | | | | 

ЫТ т logica] 9r sociological deve opments in this country and throughout 
le ¢ : x " ` - ә 

More ily ; -— of the Industrial ( ollege of the Armed Forces 18 weighted 

Di In wer 1 م‎ . 

Pr Temer the areas of defense mobilization and management as well as in 

The ed Supplies, 

Pa ч Curricul, 

k ania 3 “ the United States Army War College at Carlisle Barracks, | 

OM Ne,” ® Similar to that of tl 


New. he № tional Wa ollege. The Ne al War Co 
li Fo, Ро, Rhode ; n \ r i | 1 | 1۷ al ir ] 


( tee p Island, and the Air War ( ollege at Air | niversity, Maxwell 
Calle “ Dase, Alabam; д j | 
th ^ hic i | ^; Offer similar curri па. The United States Army W ar 
le S Used ; г 
че t r used In this Study as а representative senior service s hool. offers 
Nation areas of study: 


ia OWer ar 
Military poer and Int 


t с urity Poli 
This, Strategy 7 =a we BÀ icy 
lo Partici tricu um is designe gram 

Thro M in Planning anc 
h LEM 


d to develo; in senior milit 


ary officers, the ability 
E national strategy. | 
Study for off 


] dire tin 


t} omcers civilian institutions the Army has 

Y le alse " 

LM diyi al off quality of the military establishment rather than the quality 
“бм cer, S; * и н 4 

М for Speci жей Ince World War П. certain officers who ге ruired graduate 

7 9f two assignments were sent to « ın universities, usually for a 
Й ) "ars ir и svi Aiki Sali э, 45 1 € 

„юч ! Order to fill the , « ~ 

ly a 4 18 f gradua, اج‎ o fill e needs of the Ar ty. A "bootstr ip" program 
T чау at the expense of the individual officer was initiated 

Tu: 


it 
Unde thie 
ery) niversity a Which the Coope rative program between The George 
a А 1 { 
Um "cati. nal D m the | nited States Army W ar i ollege Operates is the | 
fe * Study : evelopment authorit m f 
ag Vilig “чогу. Up to 75 per cent of tuition costs for MIA 
| “ед ; E Institutions js BY. | Eu А | 
ly, The idea 3 to meet the per Iq, J, the Army. Such study must be justi- 
ls rs 7" 
Re Op; Su onne] needs of the Arn V 
| І h 
ity, Salted iy fg COOperative program wii | Ores: j 
К Col 52 with p i 1 ( ed ites Army War Col 
"arg ере resident Cloyd H M | Mou 
“Stabligh *nera] Sdh. qv. с “к Marvin and Dean Mitchell Dreese | 
Jludies he Л 1 
Ment f the pr ‚Тм George Washingto: University. Action to. 
Sram Was not take, 


1960. Negotiations between 
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1 States Army War op 
Oswald S. Cok lough, resulted in the тА 


War College in September of 1960. By August 1 sett 
s of the military ез d 


All negotiations were conducted with the concurrence of Dean Grover Pal 


General William P. Ennis, Commandant of the Unitec 
and acting President of the University, 
of the center at the 
were operational in all five of the senior officer school 
the College of General Studies and Dean Archibald M. Woodruff of t 


Government, Business, and International Affairs. 


D 


Army War College is v 


The University Center at the 1 nited States 
who is а member 9 


by Dr. С. Edward Galbreath, the resident таче 
sity faculty. He is assisted by a part time visiting faculty. The p 
; а thesis, which carries 6 se wed 


of 15 semester hours of University courses; 
and 9 hours of War College courses. Foreign language requirements Tdi 

1 by means of a questionnaire desi QUE 
Army War College de ice 
rough persona in 


Data for the study were obtaine 
listings of attitudes from the 29] members of the 
61 and 1961-62. Additional information was secured th 
The George Washington University and the War College. . nificant 

A chi-square technique was employed to determine the sig" who 4 
Sixty-two per cent of those officers ost кер 
questionnaires responded, Of this group, these objectives were ™ | 


from the officers who replied. 


reported as the most important for the program: exi 
of the comp 


1. Up-grading the students’ depth of understanding 


m d 


international affairs 


d uire а 
2. Opportunity for senior military 1 to aeq 


personne 


tion. С he 
most impor 


l. Those with the capacity 
і 


Of the respondents who checked the above objectives as 
were felt to be the best prospective students: d/ r 
, 0 
for concentrated study an 


scholastic ab . j ай р 
holastic ability 1 of international aff jt 


2. Those with a special interest in the fiel і 
п met by the pet of A 


T | " ee 

The enrollment conditions listed above have not b he numb? (yr 
a | if met would reduce t + eness к. 

program. These conditions of enrollment, 15 me» luce the effective ma 

ticipants in the program and would undoubtedly rec interes! е 


ight be 
for other war college students who might 
f the field of specialization. T the 
University in establishmen 


"c „ College ©. „їй 
Through the н stitution "L4 


graduate program 
a graduate degree regardless 0 
\mong the objectives of the 
ntal programs. ten 
{ lone at the military !P 

was granted tor work done а 


rar Colle” pie 
ar | 
had rated the program at the W of the psi 


i a 
«elf that academic stan ; dui и 
ready to integrate 8 Ё for 


lege program iy 


desire to obtain experime 
equivalent credit 
after University representatives 
demically sound. By further assuring it 
the University was 


rofessional War Col 


sity were not compromised, 
ulum in liberal arts with the p 
at mid-career. 


the Army int luded an 1n 


Objectives of : 
graduate degrees. 


specific positions which require 
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шу 
establ; : = * 9 
r lishment to gain “academic acceptance was undoubtedly a motivating 
Ow; 1 


io Participation in the program. 
the in E the probable objectives of the individual officers in the program were 
+ tiren, obtaining graduate degrees anc 
the United E from the 
V the ы д Army War College was the opportunity to obtain graduate degrees 
N Internationa] affairs or di 
It jy , Present Progra 


1 the desire to prepare for second careers 
service. Of definite interest to a large group of officers at 


plomacy. 

l i m satisfies those officers who want a liberal arts degree. 
ш р t at Some would prefer a professional degree with specialization in 
è Whole might ET 9r some aspect of public affairs. The interests of the Army as 
lines, © met by conversion ог expansion of the degree program along these 
UM hiversity should be able 


Mil eei] Credit for theses and other adv; ed standing could be coordinated 
АРКЫЛ se and other advanced stanc ing coulc е coordinate« 


College н degree offering, since the curriculum of the United States Army 
lo the iti Professional in nature. A 30-hour, specialized degree, as opposed 
pletion onal Professional degrees which m 
tinue, m. . Necessary if the integrated program with the War College is to 
PM m limitation of War College 
The a ™pletion of a 60. 


cadem; Nas 3 
"о Unit mic schedule of the 1 niversity does not lend itself easily to the 10. 


ed "Ma^ 
Pogram hag lates Army War College schedule. After some adjustments, the 


mii : ivided into a trimester plan, with 4 credit hours of course work 
0 x trimester: 4 hours in the 

| да summer trimester. 
Чы, . ege of Genera] Studies 
tig] 420% of th 


lo more easily maintain academic standards 


ay require as much as 60 hours for 


assignment of officer students does not 
hour program. 


* spring trimester; 7 hours, divided into 


has been responsible for the management and 
e m " N " 
Center, while the School of Government, Business, and Inter- 
ad Jurisdiction over the 


faculty and curriculum. No appoint. 
ы are made Without the c 


oncurrence of both of these divisions of 


t uses Ex. ` y 
ti Policy LT years, the United States Army War College adopted a 
Moram University к. The George Washington University Center. 

ello nd the War College should cooperate in an evaluation of the 


Tt to i - - 
Improve its offerings and administration. 
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the state te p But. r 
probi ior hers colleges in Maryland. After a preliminary 
ler a ML { 

n it became evident that four major areas were ubject е 
general problem. 
it seemed likely that by ^ 

ald be po 
teachers 99, f 
H 1 


a way 8 "v 
w y that they should be studied as part of tl 
si " i . . . . : х =- 
ngled out for individual investigation becar 
attention successively | Mar 
ab S | e m ly к, еасһ of these subordinate problems it Ww 
t mle jetter insight into the current statu of tl 
ıe f re E " 
wer. س‎ areas selected for study and analysis were: 
Maryland state teachers college instituti i И 
olleges to other institutions of higher educa 
E 


state; (2 " ; 
(2) trends in enrollment patterns in the Mary 
lifications of th 


(3 » existi i 
) the existing conditions with respect to the qua 
nnel s€ 


in these colleges; û i 
ges; and (4) general information concerning perso vice 


ed V. і v ic 
E curricula, and library and plant faciliti« M 
E i. & К ^s. a 
е historical background of the Maryland state ir 


perspective which would aid in ar 


gs colleges ^ 
0 of 


teache 
ndin 


reviewed in orde 
I r to secure 
Hei, 1 understa 


present status of these colleges 


PROCEDURE Gest 
ermission fro к chet 


| was to secure p te 
f the five 8188 


" The initial step in this investigatior 
epartment of Education of Maryland and the presidents 9 
ist 
mble and em 
f the abo" P 
inate P 
varie 
come 


colleges. 
As a ne . ; 
" xt ste > , А 
tep in the investigation an effort was made to asse 
an adequate 
18 the diverge 
1 a large num er 
„11у, nave 0 
1, undoubted)’ 


analysis 9 


a bc , " 
" ly of data which we uld make pe sible 
nt § 


lane... The e 
ms. Th complexity of the original problem plu 


t 5 lite nat ALLY SUEEZCSICL at not o ly woul 
1 Ir ll 1 t 1 th 


facts be neede 
ıeeded but the necessary information woul 


from several source 
es. Jand Ё 
secured in the Mary" 


sed in the study were " 
e Oe 
the Professional Library si : g © "i 
Primary sources © үе 


c 
rs college’ ҳе of 


т. i 
The historical materials u 


of the University of Maryland Library, 
partment of Education, and the Library of Congress. 
statutes concerning the state teache 
the latest codes anc laws, d eM 


| "er te 
een enacted in the history of the State, 
959, The GeO uo 4 
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have been issued by the chief school officers of Maryland. In 
à 00ks were reviewed as secondary sources, 

alysis of the relationship of the Maryland state teachers colleges with other 
igher education in the State was based upon an examination of the 
ез of the various colleges. The Annual Reports of the State De. 


= "cation were also reviewed with reference to certain aspects of this 
Of the study, 


€ princi 
Was Principal Source of data related to the enrollment patterns of these colleges 


à Írom the Annual Reports of the State Department of Education. 
"elated “Page questionnaire was constructed for the 
aire © qualifications of the teaching staff in these colleges. The question- 
Section vided into four sections, Section I dealt with personal inf¢ 
Pomen ealt with academic preparation, Section III dealt 


purpose of securing data 


ormation, 
with previous em- 
aching, and Section IV dealt with current status. 

data about student personnel services, curriculum programs, and 
lo the - Plant facilities, а twelve-page questionnaire was constructed and sent 


ident, of th 
lotes е five colle res, 
iw p these colle : 


in 
= Colleges, 

۰ € i i 
lei d Information about the 
Miner TPs, commission гер 
Ueation and the indi 


Data were also secured from the current cata- 


Без and personal interviews with various administrative person- 


teachers colleges was secured from various bul. 
orts, and pamphlets published by the State De- 
vidual colleges. 


Si REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


ce 
Ñ ^ the *ducation of teac 


‚| ош; Б hers has emerged as one of the major unsolved prob- 
"ith the mes, it is 


& ducati only natural that there should be numerous studies connected 
е no TT : : y А 
Чы aspect { teachers Studies have been made dealing specifically with 
at 0 teacher educati hile others have de rith a a inati 
Uhr Ч aspects on, while others have dealt with a combination 


th have he E “ome have been concerned with all colleges within a state, while 

Concerne, " . 1 с: 

чу, У was Specifics. d with libera] arts colleges or teachers colleges. Since 

1 c 1 ro . „ c 

in oth td, а thor Y3i Concerned with the state teachers colleges in the State 
Ouch ca. TF А 

the > States, he ч A arch of the literature was made to locate similar studies 
ER * Writer wa : А . 

ц, ation of нег Was unable to locate a state-wide study dealing with 


aspe i : 
of hi Ж doctora] aay Involved in this study; however, he was able to locate a 
$ “se. . 
‘ate Stud Also, }, arch studies in other states dealing with one or more aspects 
] * Пе was able . . . 
tig, ards of ducation able to lox ate several state-wide studies published by 


» legislative commissions, or professional groups. Those 


Pertinent to the present Maryland study were re- 


SUMMARY Or Ture ore ч 
Tn гн 3 IMARY OF THE FINDINGS 
) м а ке "cation in Maryland in Relation to the Maryland State 


State. 
Of this , "A pproveq 


institutions ie 
umber ms of high 


ier education in the State of 
are two-year coll 


eges; the remaining 29 are four-year 
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eher tt 
colleges. institutions of hig 


е 
ucation in Maryland have state approved teacher education programs. Iled; p 
are state contro 
te tea 


Twenty-one of the 29 four-year degree-granting 


colleges with approved programs in teacher education, 8 
Five of the 8 state-controlled colleges are sta 


Marvland State College, Morgan State College gf 
the state 1 


are privately controlled. 


colleges; the other 3 are: 


University of Maryland. The 13 colleges not controlled by 


privately controlled and 7 denominational colleges. the 


ye for‏ قا 
Of the 21 institutions with approved programs, 19 prepare teachers T‏ 


secondary school; 2, for the junior high school: 13, for the elementary tio” n 
for kindergarten primary programs; and only one, for nursery school educa ut 
ion of el 


5 of the state teachers colleges offer programs for the preparati 
teachers; 3 also offer programs to prepare kindergarten-primary (68 nda 


; sec? 
of the state teachers colleges offer programs to prepare teachers on the on bi 
level; a 4th is currently offering a program to prepare teachers for the Foil 


Р x í е 
school area, but is in the process of expanding this program to includ 


education. +n welt 
"Ts , " cation 

Thirty-one areas in general education and 5 areas in vocational e i! 

offered by the various schools w hich have secondary programs. It wa as j 
d by as many 


while there were some areas of secondary preparation offere 
) schools. ر‎ 


i tes AS 
Twenty of the 21 institutions were accredited by the Middle Sta eg" 
4 (the State Te ue? 
) che p 
S Nai 


colleges, there were other areas offered by only one or tw 


tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools; only 
Frostburg, the State Teachers College at Salisbury, the 
Towson, and the University of Maryland) have programs арр 


Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education. E 
m 


An analysis of the number of students who graduated from iM ^ 
ied for standard teac at dl 


„а that 44. i 


w 
he Mai 


T . colle; 
The findings presented here hers 
e State 


portant role in preparing teachers within th 
character of th 


e st 


xositions, These findings further show the н 
І , ' ]ucation& $ 


. 4 - : 
in relation to all four-year colleges and their role in the € 


State in preparing Resi х= 
eges 

e Maryland State Teachers Coll E - 

| rom 

5 state teachers colleges ree p 

ors concerning stu 


Student Enrollment Patterns in th 


There has been a rapid growth in the 


point of student enrollment. The following fact 


have figured in the development of these colleges: 
T і institutions CO 
l. The combined enrollment of these institutions ^ of Wo 

: midi " 
out the thirty-one year period investigated. The imp followed by de 
low enrollments of that реп 


ntinued 10 ine i” 


clearly demonstrated in the 


enrollments of the immediate post-war period. d 412 in the fa Де: egs 


leges has increased from 1,020 students in 1932 o 4413 
students 1n 1932. 


or more than four times the number of 
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show, 

n А . e ` 
and T, enrollment gains during these years, the per cent of increase at Frostburg 


°Wson has been the 
2 The colleges, 


relati : i сор 1 
t near the institutions they attend. It was found that 72.3 per cent of 
to} 20 enrolled in the teac 


tieg, Wed in the 


greatest. 


as originally planned, continue to serve students whose homes 


her education curricula in the 5 colleges from 1952 
county in which the college was located or the adjoining coun- 
* state; ts зи 27.7 рег cent, 24.8 per cent were from other sections of 
With "od cent were from out-of-state. An analysis of the individual col. 
тепсе to the 

in К“ College 
e icu um a tribution, The per cent of the students in the teacher education 
Joini ч rostburg from the county in which the school is located or the ad- 

I агу dropped from 95.] per cent in 1952 to 44.2 per cent in 1962. 

hl e . In comparing the enrollment 
lota] e ment In the three 


me . А “ 
ht nt has more than doubled in the last sixteen years, the number and 


Cent é S Students enrolled in the 
e i ; i 
thea nts in the liberal arts program whose homes are in the county of the 
that TN adjoining counties 
: У T се i i | 
Ney nt of the liberal arts students who enrolled in the liberal arts cur- 
: to 1962 lived in the 
dents of ü ng Counties. Of the 
Cr Sections of the 


ts "d the thirty-one. 
or i 

OW of in t _ Dproximately 1,852 per year. The total enrollment varied a hy 
eal all of 1944 to a high of 1,412 in the fall of 1962. 

ТА ed by these findings 


geographic origin of the students revealed that only the 
at Frostburg has had what one might call a “radical change” 


patterns in the liberal arts program with thé to- 


colleges that offer this program, it was found that, while 
liberal arts program has decreased. The per 
has remained somewhat constant. It was found 
counties in which their colleges were located 
remaining 15.1 per cent, 11.2 per cent were resi- 


State; 3.9 per cent were out-of-state students. 


year period studied, the colleges enrolled a total of 57.- 


Sta Аша] growth Wh: the total enrollment in the 5 colleges has had a 
N » hile all the colleges have increased in total enrollment the 
Our Colleges tF ex 5 

wi "явы at Frostburg and Towson have had the greatest increases, 
fn, wate ; ia" j tinue to serve the general area of the state in which they 
n Us B Tostburg, althou 


ity ; Area, Currently e - gh till enrolling a large number of students 
liberal ate are x enrolls more than 50 per cent of its students from outside 
ч findings further show that the per cent of students in the 
d the number of 


8 Program, while the 


students has decreased in the three colleges 

total enrollment has more than doubled. 

E f the Teaching 

м, of E of data Sec 

Perso, Maryland 
na] 


Staff in the Maryland State Teachers Colleges 


ured from 75.5 per cent (200 of 265) of the faculty mem- 
achers colleges during the fall semester 1962 reveals 

kground of the teaching staff of these institutions. 
38 or 69.0 per cent of the 


ù staff members were men; 
"Té Women, The 


mean age for the faculty personnel was 41.8 


nen by 1.9 vears 


me Was 43.0. Only 37 The mean age for men was 


or 18.5 per cent of the staff members were 
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born in the State of Maryland. The remaining 163 were born in 33 states й 
District of Columbia, and 7 foreign countries. ei that 
Distribution of the teaching personnel among the several ranks show 

48 or 24.0 per cent held the rank of professor, 56 or 28.0 per cent held the ® 

58 or 29.0 per cent held the rank of assistant professor ed 
The academic stan yel 

hest degree held. sho 


Master's 


associate professor, 
maining 38 or 19.0 per cent held the rank of instructor. 
the teaching personnel of these institutions, in terms of hig 
that 34.5 per cent held the Doctor’s degree; 62.5 per cent held a 
3.0 per cent held only a Bachelor’s degree. Eighty-six staff mem ott 

aduate WO* ^" 


did not have the doctoral degree had completed some 

their highest degree. ching Р” 
The data showed that these institutions are atter der le The 

sonnel from as many different institutions of higher education 45 p ү ins 

faculties of these colleges received their highest degrees from 69 di — two 

tions in 30 states, the District of Columbia, and one foreign country: ; Sate 

16.0 per cent of the staff members received their highest degrees in Of tea" 


ó з ма i tes now 
Marvland. Teachers College of Columbia University, with 24 gradua mber The 
leading source of staff me 


type of gr 


npting to attrac 


ing in the state teachers colleges, has beso 2o 
University of Maryland ranked second with 23 or 11.5 per cent. р 
56 of 200) of the faculty members who чч vel; 

elementary OF secondary ЫМ р 
г to their current teac ; 


gtitu! 
nese 17 «ed I7 


Seventy-eight per cent (1 
questionnaire had teaching experience on the 


„0 per cent had college teaching experience prio 
evan their teaching 1n t 


ience within these 1n 
for the entire staff. ^ 
9 vears. $ 


cent had undergrad 9 ‘sf 


or 58 
tions. Forty-eight of the staff members | 
the fall semester 1962; the range of exper 
1 to 34 years, with a mean of 6.1 years 


total experience on all levels of education was 15. 


Of the 200 staff members 155 or 775 per | 
| А i i 5 ent of jn 
in the area in which they are currently teaching: 92.5 per o pen ad 

majored in their fr 


1 undertaken graduate study 


members who ha« 
the undergra 


fields. The number of semester bed B 
a high of 68.5 for the staff members in the departn 
the average number 
f semester hours ! "es 
department of hea 


duate major 19 of 3 


in the department of foreign languages: be 


41.4. At the graduate level the number о 


from a low of 37.4 for the staff members in the 


9.0 in the department of science. 


education to a high of 5 
19.1 semester hours. 


staff on the graduate level was 
area 


the staff did not have a graduate 
The number of semester hours in ү 


a low of 19.8 for the staff members in the 
nt of education and Į 


major in the 
srofessional educa 
departmen 
xycholo£Y: d 


tion CÓ 


high of 68.6 in the departme 


tire staff was 33.9. 
The average teaching load was 
v each staff member was three. з " 
$5,000 to a high of $9.500, with a mean of $1,535.05. have 2 wide "m 
These findings show that the faculty of the 5 йан hese finding 
adequate professional training. 


р т 
n nu ; 
the media a o" 


5 ^ rs; 
15 semester hou 
The salary rang 


courses carried | 


educational experiences and 
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ed with the responsibility of hiring faculty members are 


in wh secure staff members who are not only well qualified in the 
Whi. » А ET А " 
and ich they teach but who have also had prior teaching experience in schools 
Colleges, 


ч Services, Teacher Education Curriculum, and Library and Plant 
cs 


0 ` . 
f the 5 colleges has à structured program for recruitment of teachers. 


Dr, "nd media Which have been established by the 5 colleges include: 


Deg} Y college Personnel in high school career day programs, planning 


s » А : 
and Programs for on-campus visits of high school students, and dis- 


'ans of college catalogues, 


are under the contro] of the State Board of Education, 
nts have been standardized: however, each of the 5 


rogram of continuous selection throughout the student's 


Перез offers the same program in the area of general 


Current catalogues of the colleges revealed identical 


eneral education with some minor differences in the courses 


"abject division. 


In the kindergarten-primary curriculum as 
ary Curriculum, 67 


semester hours or 52.34 per cent of the total 
00] ۾‎ d му graduation are in the 
1 n 
"of pen Secondary level, c 


area of general education: on the junior 
: 52 semester hours or 10.63 per cent are in the 
education, 


iu, ОУ Course ; professiona] sequence showed that in 4 of the colleges an 
1 е T colle а Professional education is offered in the freshman year, while 
Itty ge the profes ional sequence 


does not begin until the junior year. 


the total program of 128 semester hours 


fe lergarten-primary and elementary level: 
ША К Mester hours or 17.18 : : : 
"ilh h d sec ^*^? рег cent is devoted to professional education on the 
ondary |, Vel Each of the 


hi lo ese; colleges has a well planned program 
^S] . А . 
E hild.s зла laboratory ©xperiences preceding student teaching. Obser- 


7 Projects were the most common laboratory experiences re. 


"lant role; Xperience at al] colleges and in all courses of study 
à e А P " 
thes leaching к! the pre-service education of the prospective teacher. The 


hun Constitutes a minimum of one-third of the professional 
! а 
€ 9 Olleges Programs for the prepar 


е & . 
E pro ment of their graduates; how. 
es have : Ў ^ 
cal leges C i ave a central placement office or a full-time director. 
ollow. ; р ғ 
Чо "ges 9W-up se in a formal manner. None 


tha ^» . »" 
g uat Who " e» Systematically provide Opportunities for teacher 
M and/or w ave been out of school 3 to 5 years to appraise the 


Ң еа Desses 
чыры they all тш the teacher education program which they com. 


“up their graduates to appraise the strengths and or 
cally, 


ation of teachers at the 5 colleges. 
visions for place 


Tvices carried on 
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The library facilities are much improved since the 194] survey of the? 


Today on the campuses 0 
functional library buildings Y " 


library x libra 


schools and teachers colleges was conducted. 
colleges are modern, well equipped and 
State Teachers College at Frostburg lacks a separate 
burg was also the only school which indicated a need to strengthe 
resources, 4 ed 
ars inves 


i 
ргі | | 
The State of Maryland has more than twenty-six million doll alles 

Although all the : 


indi ere W 
have excellent plant facilities, each of the 5 presidents indicated that th 1 
ional facilities in 


the buildings, equipment, and grounds of the 5 colleges. 


definite need for plant improvement and more educat 


provide better educational programs. ih 
As revealed by these findings the colleges are making every effort Е 

admit, and retain the best qualified students in the teacher education F, yt 

The colleges are also making an effort to have a sound and well balan In № 


jon. 
i yide 
attempting 10 aa 
lent teaching exper ai" 
oviding * " 
acilities n 


: ; А : rat 
tional program including general, professional, and academic prepe 


education of the prospective teacher the colleges are 


ingful laboratory experiences as well as adequate stuc 
ges is that of pr 
plant і 


An apparent weakness of several of the colle 
follow-up services. All colleges are also in need of more 


to provide a more effective educational program. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


it is recommended that: Ao ^ п 
her education prog ой 


Teacher T. 


In view of the findings of this study, 
1. All colleges be encouraged to develop teac 
the standards of the National Council for the Accredit 
offerings on the seconda 
in which „= 
ly providing 


ation of 


2. In any expansion of the current 


teachers colleges should consider developing areas 
not current 


higher education in the State of Maryland are 
i i : > or two schools. in T d 
offerings or in which offerings are limited to only one or al ae 
. j : — services. : 
3. Increased attention should be given to place ment serv ed cation P. 
heir teacher ths! 


for the institutions to determine the effectiveness of t 


inni hers, it is 8488 T 
eginning teachers, ! й 


grams and to provide valuable services to b in е8 
{ ) р de 1 je s ce gurated n "LI 


4. The general education of the 


: pin hers be inau 
systematic program of follow-up services to teachers be ins institutions : pave ^ 
state teachers colleges. It is further suggested that all " « after ! y 4 
2 > " adua es 

gage in a joint study of the problem of following up 878 М "Li 

tered the teaching profession. < sors 8100, fo 
secondary education majo vired d 

; та T. 


f the total progr ; 
hould be està p 
] academic 8 2 NT. 


he state reac in d 
0 
i " m d 


50 per cent 0 
„gram shoul 
к z : р imitec 
the 5 state teachers colleges to provide ar a of lir l 
dep ` , 
responsibility of staffing 


staff members ad 
be € 


panded to include a minimum о! 
graduation. On the elementary level a pr 
| are 

5. Those charged with the 
should make every effort to secure 
respective subject areas. The present faculty should 
improve their level of competency. 


6. Every staff member should have 
Thos 


a minim 
e staff member: 


subject area in which he is teaching. 
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fields 
bach other than their graduate majors should be encouraged to obtain stronger 


ds in their teaching areas, 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


Dare 18 study was conducted, certain needs for further research became ap- 


A me of the areas in which research appears to be most needed are: 
“Alleges, study should be made of the buildings and building needs of teachers 
2 An \ 
edy ain ote Study of the professional undergraduate program of teacher 
na 


of Maryland’s senio. 


* 8 1 x . “ x . 
Uta o tate Survey of the predicted needs of teaching personnel in the various 
Whe state ndary education should be made 


tea : 
LÀ ste “rs colleges in the expansion of their current program offerings. 
Made ys) atus Study, simi] 


E Working E 


r colleges and universities should be made. 
in order to offer some direction to 


ar in scope and nature to the present study should be 
- len-year Period in order that the accumulated findings may form 


18 ET ; ; 
for guiding the educational progress of these institutions. 
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INy 
Wor IGATION ОЕ STUDENT PERSONNE] 
N SMALL COLLEGES 


by 
AN PEACHEY* 
à x INTRODI CTION 
rican hj 
4 igher i Ў ervices” 
wary develope : education a program known as “Student Personnel Services 
> a м o" 1900. MEN services were necessary to meet the varied 
the he "d ^h 2 ents in a changing social structure. 
"cades 1 
И? have oo тед t - Workshops college courses, professional meetings, and 
Lm Tonne] Work emselves extensively with the role. function, and problems 
: € function of m higher education. Little work has been done recently 
i NY 1959 Student Personne! work in the small college. 
pes, Eastern M > 
Director М озне College; Eg M. 1958. 


William University of Virginia; Ed.D conferred June 


Andrew McCauley, Associate Professor of Education 
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PURPOSES 


[his study assumes that the chief goals of the college are academic " 
student personnel services contribute to a climate that is conducive to 8 
ship. The purposes of this study were: ies 
To investigate the over-all status and characteristics of personnel sm 
small colleges f m 
. To compare their patterns of organization and their programs ? 
personnel work with generally accepte 'd standards 1 
To identify principles that will aid a college in improving student И 


services s limi! we 
To determine whether the staff and resources of the 8 


| services can meet student needs. 


» small colle 


extent to which the student personne 


NEED FOR THE STUDY "L 


Such a study was needed because most of the 
student personnel services had been concerned with larg 
more elaborate organization is in effect. Purposes an 
were sometimes emphasized, but little research on the specific 


college had been undertaken. 


REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE jd 
i é s was P™ gje 
A brief historical view of higher education in colonial day uenc? in y 
T 
While the nonintellectual aspects of student life were of less are ic ا‎ 
mic, 
days, higher education was always concerned with the nonacader ne 
of the ef WE, here W? 
sed, the $ 
As the number of persons seeking higher education increase a 


: саде 0 nt? 
forces in society which changed collegiate life. During the hay devel e 


the American Council on Education gave active le adership ! 


what is now "Student Personnel Services". The developme nt o today: B 
of and contributed to student personnel services as we know kp bett r 0 
student personnel services became we [1 established in some y 00 
both large and small. Subsequent development was a T4 
sion and a global war. «(ys which sho "T 
Several studies were then reviewed from the late 1950's »ollege ш. de 
needs for student personnel services in the small libe ral me imp eme 
those in the large university. Administration and me mc the small yr 


These studies indicate 


services differ in the small college 
student life. 


tended to neglect the noninstructional aspect of 


THOD 
RESEARCH PROCEDURE AND METH: 


1 


The population selected consist 


nt of Small ¢ colleges $ ош. ). aphy. 
А ‚1 bibliogr: „y ov 
оппе but 10 survey 


for this study 


Council for the Advanceme 


based on an extensive study of student pet 


lent personne ‚] services, 


study was not to evaluate the stuc 


чы 


| 43 
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li LEE | 
n The Questionnaire included the following items: general information, st aff, 
Тра»: a: 1 Fu г 
pation, and the following servıces, as outlined by the American Council on 
ation: < 


Selection for ac 


Imission Special clinics 
“cords Remedial reading 
punseling Study habits 
ealth Service Speech and hearing 
‘dence and dining service Special services 
рем Activities Student orientation 
pancia] aid Veterans’ advisory service 
ent Foreign student program 
'Scipline 


Marriage counseling 


Religious activities and counseling 


lor e ation scale with responses from minus one to plus three was — 

"оар Учи Services. The questionnaire was administered to an organiza к; 

Fifty.on. colleges Participating in the workshop completed the — » 

the pula. olleges With a mean enrollment of three hundred seventy тоба. NI 

Roy, п n. Thirty-six colleges were Protestant, ten were Catholic, and five were 

le Tes ы independ« nt boards, The questionnaires were carefully analyzed and 
Se Were Presented in tal 


ular form. 


ly with ev iluating the colleges, but as 
d some over-all recommend 


` dations emerged | 
Чаң : tude nt Personnel staff were also classroom tea« hers. Few hac 
Person el v ‘a rience relevant to their stude nt personnel assignments. The student 
the • Orker we i : ETSY 
he stitution Was Benerally a man of many tasks. performing various roles in 
alf of 
ү Staff the Colleges Stated th at the stude personnel program was centralized. 
e x | I . 
jm. T ners held the title of Dean of S» dents, Dean of Men. or Dean of 
t e De n idents, a | 
y Colleges n of Stude nts was administrative ly responsible in the majority of 
™ the Co '€ organi; 
. ёре 


outlined nor well defined in most 
y that tends to prevail in small 


he student services supplement the 


i sion, and most required 


Bes stated that 


re determined by tl 


practiced selective admission: ad 
2 € object ve Ї the € llege and various 


$ Ollepa, 
LN lnm st са ^- had on file most of the records that one would expect to 
Ses " 

- and t R T the records were equally diy ided tween the Student Personnel 

0 Counsel; Кашы Office 

Aus - as pi, 

Mh ч x 0 sre more attention in t} is study than any other service, be- 

all to]] dere th 1 ıdy th 

ed *ges 1€ centra] f, nction of student personnel services. Most 

0 ae de t hay, 


| 


iselors, lly, counseling was lim- 


Genera 
given by the faculty. Most personal counsel- 


FU 4 
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lors. $e 


e sudy Ke 


olli 


ing was handled by the office of the student dean and religious counse 


ized coun eling was done on a referral basis. It was not clear from th 


А J ^ wi 
extensively off-campus referral agencies were used, although more than ! 
indicated they were readily available. T 
В " 1 n 
rhe provision of the colleges in the study for voi ational counseling 4 У 
ment of graduates was inadequate. Students who did not complete degree P و‎ 
ment ths! 


a substantial number—received less help from the college in place 


graduates, 


r pide" 
l'he health services were reported as adequate. They depended on e al? 
Yost cases ® 


ical resources; only one-third had a physician on the staff. In n 
dispensary and emergency services were available. This study * 
he housing and dining facilities seemed to be quite adequate. itive” 


flected that the family style, small enrollment atmosphere contribute Ly , 
| 


the nonclassroom experiences and personal devel „nt of college st 
ence and personal deve opm nt o ۴ 

termined by! WT. 

ntly rep? ro 


Ihe type of student activities in an institution is de 


personality of the college. Fraternities and sororities were infreque 
Student governme 


a wide selection of student activities was reflected. ja 
zations, student publications, athletics, music and choral groups, a 
were dominant in more than 80 per cent of the colleges. The student 
:] division and repre 


administered in most cases by the student personne 
portant facet of student life. 

More than 80 per cent of the institutions made 
dents. The colleges have given considerable attention to schol 


ЖҮ. 
federal loans avail и 


arships 2 


students, however more finanic ial aid 15 needed. 
In the evaluation scales, dis ipline was listed 
than any of the other services. Eighty per cent of th 
1 Ag " f 
| All except two reg Qr 


sponsibility for sor ial and moral conduct of students. 


as meeting the ® 


ҮЗ!“ 4 м punitive: 

approach to discipline as remedial or educational rather pr. cases: 

4 e case 
cent of the colleges, the student personnel staff handled disciplin 


usually followed act epted student personnel practices. cial clinic 


, EM A : ‚му of spe | 
While most CASC colleges did not provide a variety of SF ' ; 
half of them did offer some type of remedial reading. sons. ^P 
) ‹ £ Е 1 eption £ 
ASC program with few exp g the fall 


Orientation was a part of the ( T 
1 orientation cours 


pad f 


mately two-thirds of the colleges provided ar 
w“ 


sent 
mester. 55 per com 
КИД у RN Agel 
Nearly all the colleges had at least a few foreign stude " f stu Yu 
| А ' " vlleges а foreign © 
or less. In approximately two-thirds of the colleges * 


designated 


the © p 
: rly all 4 ome 

f the student body in igh arried k 71 
to er of m m 
e num rems 


marriage « if 


Married students constituted a pat 
ially exceeded th 


The number of married men substant X 
srovided for specia 


Less than one-half of the colleges | 


counselin ^ 


, While без d" 


‚ hurch-related 
Ninety per cent ої the colleges were church dan personne ^ “gered 
is often managed by a department other than the $ ; jt was cons! К 
; and in some cases 1 cas 
personnel services, anc : in V 


elated to the student I 
rong 

of the student personnel program. í students was st 

spiritual welfare of 5 


Inasmuch as concern for the 
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coll ^ i 
mae the religious life Program supplemented and materially strengthened the 
m ч tsonnel services in CASC collges, A large number of colleges wrote free 
Ponse 


Comments indic 


Ups Were . = 
these small Provided eit 


ating that discussion, fellowship, Bible 


her formally or informally, 
group activities. While 


study and prayer 
Students took the initiative in 
the goals would be predominately religious, it 
8¢ groups also provided expression for socialization and 
Xe ange, 


SUMMARY EVALUATION TABLE 


posite of the scales, with the number o 


ated loving i$ a com 
ves at the respective points on the scale 
we "ponderi : ; F 


f colleges which evalu- 
The researcher assumed that 
uff nscientious and critical of their Programs and others 
1 S i a 0 т ә 

deme ciently critical. These evaluations should be interpreted as value 
tive colle ases by a member of the student personnel staff of the 


“cked plus one, plus two, or plus three. The sum- 
> can be ranked from high to low in three ways: (1) 
of е ; (2) those checked under plus three; 
i pi, Pls two an ^ , 


(3) the combina. 
By ranking the responses in this way the services 
tudent Activitie 


'5 were rated as most adequately provided by the 
ree Services К беге 
bottom Were Pla 5 that were 


east adequately provided, ranked from the 
ment, Counseling and Finanicial Aid. 


F EVALUATION SCALES OF 
T PERSONNEL SERVICES 


3 0 +1 +2 +3 
l 1 9 30 9 
NM 10 2 14 
m ы ‹ 1 20 29 › 
leiden ices 1 23 | 
dey and dini i Р ч E " 1 
ae activities ПЕ services 2 10 21 16 
T 2 16 23 8 
M 3 1 22 18 4 
lu. : 3 20 27 

* between 9] and any total represents the “no replies,’ 


GENERAT. OBSERVATIONS 


es and genera] Observations that 


emerged from this study 


Staff members in the small college were versatile individ. 
lo many face 


ts of student life. 
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D 


2. Student personnel work can be combined readily with teaching. " 
3. A Dean of Students headed the personnel program in the majority 9 deni! 
1. The student personnel stafi needs a greater sense of professiona "ai 
5. The titles of “Dean of Students,” “Dean of Men,” “Dean of Women 


2 There were 
the most common designations for student personnel workers, There 


other variations. 
{ 0 
actly related 


6. Student personnel services in the small colleges were dire 
instructional objectives of the college. he шел 
» " 4 

Ís The coeduc ational colleges with very small enrollments and ! 


sonne. 

Sides: 2 rsonn 
less concerned with organization of student T. 
у. 


vices than coeducational colleges where enrollment was increasing rap! lege 
e offered by all the 00 8 jsl 


es Г Э й 
tside resources о p 
al assistance, a 


women’s colleges were 
8. With some exceptions, all the services wer 
9. The small college was properly dependent on ou 
ized functions such as psychological counseling, medic 
clinics. : 
ан A allege by 18 
There was nothing in the study to indicate that a small college y 
needs of its students. valid 


. : е at 
As a result of this study the researc her offers the judgme nt yr ы the ' 
possibilities offeret P piron” 


: vi 
rating the ideal er T 
academic Gi p, W 
quite fr ge 
апае ® 


resources is unable to meet the personnel service 


dent personnel staff members with vision of the 
college setting are in a position to give leadership in ere 
Research on the influences of the 
small college should be 
influence of V 
on. 


for an academic setting. 
environment on the individual in the 


much as the possibilities to control or assess the 
and varied instituti 


in a small college than in a more complex 
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Henry Lauran Danner, A.B., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obs 
Gynecology a 
PAUL FREDERICK DICKENS, M.D., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
WILLIAM HERNDON JENKINS, M.D., Professor Emeritus of Otolaryngology 
Epwarp Lewis, M.D., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Pediatrics pediatric 
Preston ALEXANDER McLenpon, B.S., M.D., Professor Emeritus of 
"Рам, Bruce Morrzrr, M.D., Professor Emeritus of Otolaryngology rics and P 
GEORGE NORDLINGER, A.B., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obste ит 
cology ius O! 
WINFRED OVERHOLSER, A.B., M.D., Sc.D., L.H.D., LL.D., Professor Emer! 
chiatry . 
LELAND WILBUR Parr, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Bacteriology 


tus 0 
/ Surgery 


CHARLES STANLEY Warre, M.D., Sc.D., Professor Emeritus € 


` ст Pas ON* 
ACTIVE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTI E 
M.D., Assistant Clinical Profess 
rofessor of psychiatry 


THEODORE Jupson ABERNETHY, B.S., 
]озЕРН Asranams, M.D., Assistant Clinical Р r 
HERBERT ABRAMSON, A.M., M.D., Associate in Medicine en Surgery 
Jonn Prercu Apams, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Ort Medicine 

Epwarp Аретѕох, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of ery : 
PAUL CHARLES ADKINS, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of — of psychiatry 
Marvin Leon ADLAND, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Profess m 


A r б ‘ology nes 
Lewis Arrronti, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mi robio of Professor of 4 
SOLOMON NAPHTALI ALBERT, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clint 


ogy 
THEODORE CRANDALL ALFORD, 
FRANK DUANE ALLAN, Ph.D., Associate Р. 
MELVIN Gusravis ALPER, A.B., M.D., Associa 


. »dicine 
Louis Karz Apert, B.S., M.D., Professor о] Medicin m for the 
ch depar 


0 
A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor f 
rofessor of Anatomy , : 
te in Ophthalmo og? 
Mud 


j of еа 
* The Staff oí Instruction listed here and at the heac 


year 1962-63 
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Sin MOUR Ary 
M 


5 R "ERT, A. B., M. D., Professor of Anesthesiology 
luy Y ы Amat RY, B.S., M. D., Associate in Medicine 
ln p, TERMAN, B.S., M.D., 
HEODORE MoROSI, B.S., М. D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
LM ARRY Fop ERBERT ANDERS, A. B. M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

ORD ANDERSON, M. D.. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Ne urological Surgery 


TH Professor of Dermatology and Syphilology 
Von ARPER ANDE RSON, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
LN TATON Ару RSON, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
ту к Arter, М. D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Sus p BIN - AB, M.D., Clinical In structor in Medicine 
Fray oak, | D. j^ m ate in Medicine 


RM D эү Bac 0м, B.S., M.D., Assistant Cl inical Professor of Medicine 
Um UAM R, A.B., M. D., Asso е, іл Ме dicir ne 
Jon Me E E BACEANT, M.D.. 
Vuy € s paner, Ph. D., x iate Professor of Biochemistry 
s 4 AILEY, JR., M. D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Um Cro AKER, M.D. » M.S., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
0205 Ship. BALLINGER, A.B., М.р. 
LO ology 

ALS А 
аан AMo, М), Assistant Cl 


linical Inst ructor in Anesthe siology 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 


inical Professor of Physical Medici ine and Re- 


№ Mon EM B » Special Lecturer on Microbial Gene tics 
lot ENRY B иш, A. B., M.D., Clinic al Instructor in Medicine 
^w Cur nm B. S. M. р. Ргојеѕѕог of Obstetrics and Gyne cology 
pe Cn RTONE, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
эы CLARK ү Bar ATEMAN, A. B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
UBERT ATES, JR., B.S. Uum ” P3 
» M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


» Assistant C linical Professor of Radiology 


ELD, A.B., M.D.. ( Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
BEELAR, АВ, M.D, Associate in Medicine 

: 11 lerr C linical ! Professor of Medi ine 
D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


M w M.D., Assistant C linical Professor of Medici ine 

AR Br on r € or ‹ 
Di НЕ КЕ d A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
мА CSTROM M. E M. D., ب‎ Cli uni ical Profe ssor of Ane sthe »siology 
T, LL TP B i Clinic ie Instruc "tor in Pediatrics 

BY Loy |. ERLINER. B.S. , M.D.. 
NN B BERMAN BS Speci ial Lecturer oi n Renal Disease 
NA MAN, B.S M D. » M. D. Assi istant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
d Ropyry Br : Assoc tate Clinical Profe ssor of Psyc. hiatry 
Roy. PHER Т. "SACK, BS. M. D.. 4 › 

LAND HEODORE Beve ssistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
LN Ic Berry M ә == АВ, М. D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
M э Brey, AB. Ww -linical Instru tor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


UN " Мвец р чад )., Assistant Cl -linical Professor of Otolary ngology 
jug Ba А.В, у D. i MLD., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
АГ NARD Brock. | vis Salts Profe ssor of Surgery 

MUE ; әз date in PL 


L а с. M 
SM AN Biete > MD. PhD» Clinical Instructor in Anatom 
ine „АВ. MD. » MS., in Med. 


RMS 
TRONG Boarn, B.S., M. D., 


hysiology 


» Assistant Clinical Professor 


Assoc iate in Psy hiatry 
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Joun Henry Bouma, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 

MAXWELL BovERMAN, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 

Tuomas BRADLEY, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 

EUGENE BRAUNWALD, A.B., M.D., Lecturer in Physiology 

Ernest Brav, M.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor oj Orthopedic Sut 

James THOMAS Brennan, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of per 

FRANCES ELIZABETH BRENNECKE, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ortho | 
gery 

ALEXANDER Brestow, M.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Pathology 

CRENSHAW Doucras Brices, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Ат1се BricuaM, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine ES 

ALBERT Seymour Bricut, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics їй 

ALFRED Bricuio, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine; 45 
sity Physician 

Warren DANIEL BRILL, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

BERNARD BERYL ВвошЕ, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 

Bertram Brown, A.B., M.P.H., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 

BROOKS GIDEON Brown, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery or of 

CRAWFORD SOUTHWELL Brown, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Profess 
tology and Syphilology 

HALLA Brown, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor oj Medicine 

Jack Hanorp Upton Brown, Ph.D., Special Lecturer in Physiology 

RAYMOND NATHAN Brown, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anatomy Medici 

Tuomas McPuerson Brown, A.B., M.D., Eugene Meyer Professor of ilolo 

Henry Bryan, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Dermatology and d 

Grorce CUMMING BUCHANAN, A.B., M.D., Clinic al Instructor Wi P" 

Dexrer Means BurrAnp, Ph.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of psychiatry 

James THEODORE Burns, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Bovp Lee Bunnis, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry — „ 

4 ! vw [edicine 

Srewart WILLIAM Buss, B.S., M.D., Associate Professor of Me 

Вовевт New BUTLER, A.B., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 

CESAR Augusto Caceres, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

PauL Cacasrist, Ph.D., Professor of Anatomy 

Juan CALATAYUD, M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine sy physician, 

MARGARET ELIZABETH CALLAN, A.B., M.D., Associate Universuy alt 

. i ‘Vins Professor © 

DALE CORBIN Cameron, A.B., M.D., M.P.H., Clinical Profe 

Jerome WOLF CANTER, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surger? teils ри” 

WILLIAM ROBERT CARROLL, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer 0n ^. Univers 

RICHARD BERNARD CASTELL, A.B., M.D., Associate 


in Medicine n 
E lo 

WILLIAM Paxson CHALFANT, JR., M.D., Associate їп Ophthal icine 
FREDERIC DUNBAR CHAPMAN, A.B., M.D., C.M., Ane 

т т iate in Medici j 
GEORGE ALLYN CHAPMAN, B.S., M.D., Associate 1 | Professor of psychia! 
fessor of Psy? 

f Anatomy 


бул! 
jate Ur 


JACOB BERNARD CHASSAN, Ph.D., Assistant Clinica 


PauL Cnoporr, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Proj 
JOHN BERT CHRISTENSEN, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 0) 
Francis CHUCKER, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine , Anatomy 
LLoyp Evcene CHURCH, D.D.S., Ph.D., Clinical Ins ru 
HAROLD WILLIAM Crank, JR., Ph.D., 
Носн GAMBEL CLARK, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pec 
James Curronp, M.D., Clinical Instrui 


tructo 
Associate in Biochemistry 
liatrics 


tor in Medicine 
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Vo N MOUR COAKLE Y. M.D., Professor of Anesthesiology 
і J . W^ | 
аы ою Coar E, B.S., M.I )., Associate in Medicine 
Ho EL COHEN, M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 
ү R uero Сонм, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
A ч Coun, Jn., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
Perg u TRAM COLEMAN, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


edi Coumis COMANDI RAS, B.S., M.D., M.S. in Med., Special Lecturer on Gastro- 
loca” 
SPR р 
RANCIS Con Tn 
Ару r NCIS Conton, D.D.S., Clinical Instructor in Dental Surgery 


Y 
C NNOR, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


Rr Я S., M.I ).. Associate in Pathology 
Cug o. Соок, Special Lec turer on Medical Genetics 
Ш D COOPER, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 


URLBER?T C x ; ` 
logy BERT COOPER, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyne- 


RT COOPERMAN A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor i "dici. 
Ч N, A.B., M.D., Clini structor in Medicine 
lo," COTLOVE, B.S M.D ve : 


' к M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Physieig МОВЕ Cox, A p M.D. 


lo, Cian Professor of Ophthalmology; Associate U niversity 
i ) 


LEC 
Dtm CK CRAIG, JR., A.B., M] )., 


1 Associate in Medicine 
tology, MANDA Crisp. B.S.. 


la M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyne- 
Кү > 
1 Kerr 
ITH C aes х 
Dd ROMER, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 


! Lecturer on Hematology 
M.D., Associate in Medicine 


E +» Assistant Professor of Pathology 
о Roy Буры. ™N, B.S., M.D.. 


Uris, BS., M.D., Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 


A ALFORD Dass ns 
Dun Worry Dee Ja., \.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


"E н 
ау ANLEy = А.В., M.D., Associate in Medicine 


А пз, AB., M.D Associate "dicine 
LN ti, Davis, AB. MI `. К iate in Me dici 1€ 


( 
ы Da = RAHAM Davis AL} 


Clinical Professor of Urology 


» Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


м р ) 3., M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 
lays Dar, АВ .] a. ssociate Professor of Pharmacology 
Urine „ ANKLIN De, 'S80ciate in Ophthalmology 
ln, ity Surgeon AN, JR., M.D., M.S., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery; 
$ AY D 
НЕ, EARDEN, I - 
UN NW Ph.D., Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 


то, м De 
ш Step N TITER, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
EPH Dea КАВАМ, M.D., Ph.D 
[м E "rye Ph.D.. M.D.. хык 
Мы pao AB, M.D 


{ssistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
s ciate in Dermatology and Syphilology 
нр Diamony Е "тү Instructor in Medicine 
MOND, ys s Р 
Wop, AUL Ulu » MD., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
Cren Me рор. DECKE, Dr. rer. nat Associate Professor of Physiology 
n ology ODEK, A.M En 2M sociate Professor of Physiology 


f Associate Clinic al Professor of Obstetrics and 


NNELLY, MS » М.0., Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
m „ M.D., Clinic al Instructor in Medicine 


D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 
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Rosert LeRoy Dow, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery 

STEPHEN Evans Downinc, B.S., M.D., Associate in Physiology 

Aran McCurrocu DRUMMOND, A.B., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 

Joun WiLtLiaM DuCuez, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

VIRGINIA Ducciws, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 

LEONARD J Durr, A.B., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 

ROBERT Epwarp puPrey, B.S., M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology patholog! 

WILLIAM RANKIN Duryee, Ph.D., Research Professor of Experimental 

James ALBERT DUSBABEK, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of 
cology ; t 

RonERT Francis Dyer, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine; Associate Universi? 
Physician 

KENNETH Martin EARLE, M.D., M.S., Special Lecturer in Neurology | ipe 


Henry DuwroP Ескен, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of мейде 


GkoncE THEMISTOCLES Economos, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor ! 

Davip Epen, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

WILFRED RUSSELL EHRMANTRAUT, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

JoeL Exxes, M.B., Ch.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

GLORIA Donna Enc, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

WILLIAM Francis Enos, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of patholo! 

Jerome HAROLD EPSTEIN, A.M., M.D., Associate in Medicine . nd бу 

Jurus ROBERT Ersten, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 0 

Zeki Erm. A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Radiology „а of posts 

CLAYTON BERNARD ETHRIDGE, M.D., Professor of Medicine; Direc | 
Medical Education f M " - 

Jonn McCALLUM Evans, A.B., M.D., Professor of 1 edicine 

THEODORE MYLES FARBER, Ph.D., res Professor of Pharmacol ig 

Oris RHANOR FARLEY, A.B., M.D., Associate € Professor " | 

JOHN ANTHONY FARRELL, M.D., Associate in Psychiatry r.i | 

Josern Francis Fazexas, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Ка еде W 

Clinical Professor ^ Medicin? 


Henry Leon Ferrer, A.B., M.D., Associate 
Clinical Professor 


James Joseru Ferrer, A.B., M.D., Associate liatri 
Monnis Ferret, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics © А 
ROBERT HANNA Feux, M.D., М.Р.Н., Special Lecturer іп Psych н пле 
WILLIAM ROBERT FELTS, JR., B.S., M.D., Associate Propp of iatry 
Leon Ferser, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of b ү 
Epwarp Ecner Fercuson, M.D., Clinical Professor of Uere 
GERALD JOHN FISHER, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine Pathology 
Lester Warren Fix, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of | р ; 
Marvin Peace Foorer, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics in Мейісіп 
CHARLES WILLIAM FOULKE, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor М dicine 
RICHARD Crosman FowLER, B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor 
Mary Алісе Vann Fox, A.B., M.D., Clinical i агу 
RANDOLPH ADAMS FRANK, A.B., M.D., Associate 1n " =» 
CLARENCE KENDALL Fraser, Ph.B., M.D., Associate Clint 
and Gynecology 


DONALD SHARP FREDRICKSON, B.S., M.D., Special 


Fnrrz ADOLPH FREYHAN, M.D., Clinical Pr | recolo! 
ADOLPH FRIEDMAN, A.B., M.D., Associate in Meaici” 
Joskeu MARSHALL FRIEDMAN, A.B., M.D., 


= and 
Associate in Obstetrie 


[i 
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Ms... „ 
tn Fucus, B.S.. M.D., Associate in Medicine 
ШЕЕ F 


R ARNEST GALI INEK, A.B., M.D.. ( linical Instructor in Medicine 
OBERT алам Gans, A.B., M.D » Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

icr Gar To. MS. M.D., 

Bam Philology А | эсе de 
€ RANCIS GEEVER, M.D., Ph.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Patho ogy 

M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

"IBSON, B.S.. M D.. Associate in Medicine 


7LADSDEN, B.S M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Mop 1 AINBRIDGE. GLi w, M.D., M.S., ( 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 


linical Instructor in Ophthalmology 


/linical Instructor in Medicine 


RA GODDARD, M.D., M.P.H.. Special Lecturer on Aviation Medicine 
Ң В Э Сорт, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pathology 
Жү, ABRAHAM Gorpn: RG, M.B., Ch.B., Associate in 1 rology - 

VIN ONALD GOLDBI ATT, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instruc tor in Pediatrics 
Tony ка, AB M.D., Assox iate Clinical Professor of Medicine | T. 
ly O PHONSE GONDER, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Pra 


NOs B : че MID, Associate in а é з 
ч JORDON, Ph.D., M.D., Special Lecturer on } irology 
Statue, кт GORDON, Jr., A.B., M.D., ( 
Cora АВО Оук ( 


ORDON, М.І = 
JOSSET c ^ i 
Unong “LS, M.D., Associate in Medi ine 


5 GOTTSCHAI K, B.S., M.D. 
ULD, B.S., M.D., ( 


; 
Dermatology and S yphilology 


linical Instructor in Medicine 
Associate in Psy hiatry 


Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
slinical Instructor in Surgery 


ING Cn T MD, D.P.H., Clinical Professor of € оттипи+у Health 
Puy Hor; у, h. „ "rofessoria] Lecturer on Isotopes 
CN M " GRAY, B.S., M.D., Assoc iate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
ous M ад GREENBERG, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Sq 1 га PRIFFIN, Ph.D., Professor of Microbiology: Associate Dean of the 
jus A e icine 
“Dw. > FIN . . 
ne Enny МЕН, M.D., Associate in Psyc hiatry 
| OER K Mor, ROR B.S. M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Veurology 
OM “OUL JN Gross M D 
Cy L 


Ў Ax o MLD., Associate in Medicine : 
\ CN С ын "ROSVENOR. M | )., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
E NW ug Р 

TON Cusack ALD, A.B., M.D., ( linical Ins 


"T FR » M.D., Assistant ( linical Professor of Medicine | 
: ANCE fug ( 
А ом “eo к ’ і » M.D., Assistant ( linical Professor of Pediatrics 
м. Anci, ВО “HER, B.S., D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
“GINS, M.D Ph.D., Associate in Physiology 


S Associate in M 


Ho NSON, | B., M.D 4 Р Profe f Anesthesiology 
Ry; WE H : "wur Assistant Professor of Anes! і 
X Aug; N O A.B, M.D. 
L 


Associate [ niversity Physic ian 
» Assistant C] 


ucal Professor of Radiolog 
b hine, ANE Harrer ү. Mn у Prof г of Radiology 
Ay UY Surgeon * ML. Assistant Cli: 


, 
1¢ robiology 


ucal Professor of Surgery: Associate 


H RRs IL B.S. yr in Psychiatry 
XN ARRISON, AB M E. LD., Assoc iate in Medicine 
EN Harry x 

*S Harman. M em M.D., 


ep Associate in St 


игрегү 
Assoc iate Professor of Medic ine 
Assoc tate in Medicine 


ана 


— 
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Grorce ЈоѕЕРН Hayes, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurologie! 
gery „ Pro 

Munpock Heap, M.D., D.D.S., LL.B., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surge 


fessorial Lecturer in Forensic Medicine 
ELson Bowman Hetwic, B.S., M.D., Special Lecturer in Pathology таси 
JOSEPH FRANKLIN HENDERSON, Ph.D., Assistant Research Professor of Phar 
Rura MCCLINTOCK HENDERSON, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physiology 
Roy Hertz, Ph.D., M.D., Special Lecturer on Endocrinology 
CEORCE ALFRED Hicciws, Jr., B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery: 
ELIZABETH HARMAN Hir, M.D., Assistant Clinic al Professor of Medicine 
CORNELIA Hocu-Licett, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
Leroy Epwarp Нокск, M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


JoSEPH FREDERICK HOFFMAN, Ph.D., Lecturer in Physiology fedicine (Pho 
ARIEL CAHILL HOLLINSHEAD, Ph.D., Assistant Research Professor of Me 


macology ) 
Peart HoLLy, M.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Avec Horwrrz, M.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Davi Honwrrz, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine — ical Su 
Norman Harop Homwrrz, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurolog 
Hucu Oscoop House, A.B., M.D., Associate University Physician 5 
Ковевт Lynwoop Howarp, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
WILLIAM ALLEN Howanp, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics olog! 
Joun Srewart Howe, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor 0, P 
Jonn Decator Hoy e, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
KENNETH ANDREW HunEL, A.B., M.D., Associate in Physiology 
Rupotpu Носн, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Microbiology 
RICHARD ELMER Hucues, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
WELLINGTON Hunc, B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
GirpEenT Hunwrrz, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 7 ological $ 
ARTHUR Procror Husreap, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor - eun 
Vincent MICHAEL loving, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Norman Harry Isaacson, A.B., M.D., Clinical [nstructor in Surgery 
Epwarp Hmosut Izawa, M.S., M.D., Instructor in Surgery Obstetrics 
CAROLINE JACKSON, A.M., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 9^ 
cology i ‚ 
LEON ]лсовз, Ph.D., Special Lecturer on Medical Parasitology Medicine кй 
MARSHALL Hannis JACOBSON, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor © in Neurolog 
RUTH ELIZABETH KERR JAKOBY, А.В., M.D., Clinical Instructor 1 | 
gery 
WILLIAM DABNEY Jarman, BS. 
Lent CLIFTON JOHNSON, B.S., M.D., Special 14 


m s д tom 
Tuomas Nick JOHNSON, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Ana 7 ‘ninê 
Associate in Psychiatry Medic 


WARREN CHARLES JOHNSON, B.S., M.D., or of М, 
. I Ny " А etr Pro ess D 
Ben CALLOWAY Jones, JR., B.S., M.D., Assistant Clin Рао edicin’ 


of Ur? 
Associate Clinical Professor 
. M.D, Associate ин Pathology 


cturer їп 


CHARLES WILSON Jones, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clin Professor of Py" ogy 
Irwin Howanp Kaiser, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical essor 0 Anesthes 

Pauta Remes KAISER, M.B., Ch.B., M.D., Assistant Peni 
Sor Karz, B.S., M.D., Special Lecture 7 


Morton SELWYN KAUFMAN, A.B, 
CHARLES Keck, A.B., M.D., Associate in Orthopedic 


»r on Pulmonary = A 
M.D., Associate in Obstetrics 


Surgery 
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7, 
io DEAVER Kenne, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinic al Professor of Psychiatry 
бк) "ROY KEHOE, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
{BALD KELsER, JR., B.S., M.D., Associate Professor of Medicine 
Jony KENE xx KENDRIC K, A.B., M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

КЕЛҮ, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 
liy AMES KENNEDY, JR., B.S., M.D., Associate in M 
Jou М, E B.S., M.D., C.P.H., Associate in Medicine 
lug: EC KESHISHIAN, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
ESLER, MS, M.D 
[м Р ICHERER, M.D., Associate ( linical Professor of Radiology 
Amis П11$ Kixprep, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 
Им бы. AM Kirac OFE, Jr., A.M.. МІ )., Associate in Psy: hiatry 
ША БЕ Киву, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
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script of record to the Office of Admissions, The Georg : photostat, uisi 

School of Medicine, 1339 H Street NW., Washington V “authority are n 

of the certifying entials ® 


ant to see th 


credentials without the original signature 
tory. It is the responsibility of the applic pet 
to the Office of Admissions of the School of Medicine. ‘red of each арр mos 

2. Two recent photographs, with signatures, are requi Р 
„а to take the ! 


‚ Medical Co : 


3. Applicants for admission are required 
Test, sponsored by the Association of Americar i 
academic year for which application 15 made. saer the records for = fee sm , 
4. A fee of $10 to defray the cost of completing. application. Я wel 
ıs must pes po AE this Unive’ 
was CO 
nded this Un 


the Committee on Admissior 
premedical training 
atte 


to students whose 
to students who have not prev iously 


It : 
their e exception of these 


balance nal interests in developing their premedical courses of study. 
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| ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
lege of mum of 90 semester hours applicable toward a degree in an approved Col- 
lolo Arts and Sciences in. luding: 
3 Including 4 hours of laboratory) 8 
С. Curse in either general biology or zoology 
Cmistry. : 
Ino: 7: 
(«ваше (including 4 hours of laboratory) > 8 
0 E ative analysis may be counted as part of this requirement. 
nic (including laboratory) 6-8 
English le equivalent of a one year college course 
Physics Gi and Literature 6 
| Vi uding at least 2 hours of laboratory) 8 
h th 


specific requirements applicants are urged to follow 


A well. 


a specific field, is the criterion by which an applicant 


matter 


ing the 


degree 


in „р Not advisable to take courses that appear to cover subject 
^ Program 
Well. T3 : е Pi 
Minimal | qualified candidates are eligible for admission after complet 
tter Pre red fo hour requirement, the majority of applicants are found to be 
or the study of medic ine after four years of college work. 
A student } ADVANCED STANDING 
0 wh : А . А 
T lor es satisfactorily completed part of the requirements for the 
E to tha, P edicine m 


: ay apply for advanced standing if his work has been 
lore f a / required by The ( 
fn. 1 Ission to i | i | 

TW Natt " заң to the third year class. the applic ant must have passed 
a -Xaminations. 


"m. SELECT ION PR¢ ICEDURES 
ant’, mittee on Admiss; is guid i і 
ia) demic abili “ions 18 guided in the selection of students by the 
l ù бон Шу, the results of the Medical Colleg 
ONS as €termined by 


ation by the ( ommittee. 


: 1$ noti у , . А 
toi jD icant ha 2 tified of the ( omr e's decision as soon as possible. 


Medi ine of his intent to acc 
“Posit of $100 must be remitted not later than J 


after January 15th. It will be credited toward 
Thi e offer of a 

Tt must be 
Me icine by 
Acceptance. Y 


place in class will be 
comple 


ted and returned 
the stude 


"nts physician within two months of 


, registration wil] be 
* from 10:00 A.M. 


. to 4:00 P.M.. September 12. 
academic year, 


in a class is required, within two we 


equiva- 


"torge W ashington University School of Medicine. Be- 


Part I 


> appli- 
e Admission Test, and per- 
letters of reference and personal interview. 


eks, to 


ept the 


anuary 


^ academic year for which he applied. This 


the tu- 


forms for a report on physical 
to the Office of Admissions 


receipt 


conducted at the Medical 


Regis- 


) The George Washington University —_ SS 


| t» 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


The following fees have been adopted: $ 10.00 
Application fee „оо 30.0 


Tuition fee, for each academic year 

Fee for special examinations, for each subject | 

Residence fee, charged each student granted “leave of absence” status for 500 
the academic year in the School of Medicine — 50 


Graduation fee 


PAYMENT OF FEES с 
m 
1 two installments of $675 each 


Fees for the year are $1,350, payable ii 
vance of the beginning of eac h semester. eT? r 725 wenti: 
All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier of the University, un 
first Street NW., except as some other arrangement may be announ й on or be 
ristration day for the fall semester the P 


due must be paid on or before reg 
e Office of the Treasurer 1 


fore such date as may be announced by th 


semester. (See the Calendar.) ' E. 

f Medicine is for the full academ v full шй 
instruction he is obligated for | J y^ 
lent's fees does not in 8 у. ht js 
ents 8 z al e к be 
the interes 


Registration in the School o 
student has entered the courses of 
Acceptance by the School of Medicine of a stuc 
gate the School to accept the student for any sul 
lrawal of any student whenever, 
able to do $0. 


sequent ye 
served to require the withe in 
dent or the School, the Faculty deems it advis 
ra ENT 
COST OF TEXTBOOKS AND STUDENT EQUIPM nt ero 
т eae А К {рте Д 
The minimum cost of necessary textbooks and student equip 


qu. 
lass slides, clinical thermometer, stethoscoop? „1% 
уеаг, $600; secon uy 


drawing materials, g 

uniforms, etc.) is approximately as follows: first 

year, $150; fourth year, $100; total $1125. 
A fee of $1 a semester is charged for the t 


ise (optional) of a locker 


FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, 
FINANCIAL AID шга» 


The following fellowships, scholarships, prizes, and thers V «om 4 
dents in the School of Medicine. The University offers eA an tii 
A special bulletin containing 4 comp scholars 

rman of the 
D. C. 


to medical students. 
tion may be obtained from the Chai 
George Washington University, Washington 6, 


01) 
"p rc P : menm 
FELLOWSHI )8у jest, 2 he gel V 


Samuel Jordan Graham Fellow ship in Surgery oars up to $2,000, may ly و‎ 
Judge and Mrs. Graham. The income from this tund, rch, pre 


pursuing postgraduate 


Committee 9 


assist students who are 
gery, at the School of Medicine. 
If no individual is conducting 


such work 0 
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чу be used to provide 


є опе ог тоге scholarships (to cover tuition and other school 

Applica; cemed appropriate) for undergraduate students in the School of Medicine. 

than у ton should be made to the Chairman of the Department of Surgery no later 
march 1, 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


'arded to students in the School of Medi ine are credited for the 


E ess otherwise specified. Each holder must carry a full schedule 
1€ work during the 


period for which the scholarship 18 awarded, Appli- 
an academic record for one semester in the School of 
* 1 apply on prescribed forms which must be filed in the Office of 
C, not late * Dean of the $, нај ms Medi ањ 339 Н Street NW » W ashington, D. 
receding the ac aden 


nic year for which the se holarship is to 


: Sc ship Fund (1960). An unrestricted supplement to the 
Soot? funds of the - = 


i to be expended in conformity with the 
Scholar су and available unti] expended for попгеї 


ai undable grants to students. 
чац nee rom this fund 


shall be granted 


“to students on a combined basis of 
li ма Во scholarship attainment.” Available 1962-63, 
‘hed Dr Tospital Intern S, holarship (1946).—A partial scholarship estab. 
lin. Anna Bartsch i 


in the 1; risch-Dunne as a mem, rial to her mother. Awarded to a wom- 
4 Diversity Hospital. 


Ann Tw Student S holarship (1946).—A $500 scholarship estab- 
who; the Sch E “rtsch-Dunne, as à memorial to her mother, Awarded to a wom- 
0 in x 


0 “of outstanding & holarship, character, and promise, 
Bere lake the actie 
tt p t 


> f medicir > her life nr fession” 
Of n. nt x 0 “icine her fife profession ’. 
lice Ў Brad, ley Scholarship (1954).—A partial scholarship, by bequest 
Ы Glew ; ^ А ` 1 
By, €y in memory of her son, tor a student in the School of Med. 


ud (1959). -Established to financially as. 


LN Co, ing Pon ~ > School of Medicine 
Phl Cation Кы поп Scholarships — Available to medical s hool students up- 
ice » Des » Se dicine 
LN Johnson Sel e of the De an of the School of Medic ine. 


~— Available to medical school students 


i shi of the Dean of the School of Medicine. 
UN me School » M full tuition scholarship available to a student or stu- 


lent participation in 
or special training in research 
arily awarded for full-time ac tivity during 
"PS support part-time work during the aca- 


l inte matched” with me bers of the fae ly in ans » with 
M ти. Trainees mbers of the faculty in a cordance with 


are designa artments responsible for 


ese ated by the dep 
: e Nar: Progr. ап E j 
м Comp ational Ven MA been *Ponsored by the Nationa] Institutes of 
ее, I lon, Led and Tobacx 0 Industry Re- 


erle I 
holarships have been made 


\ йал... 
P tar ough the An dition ^, number of research s 
stitutional grant and the Washing. 


aboratories. 


x merj EY. 
, hay Phew» lation can Cancer Soc iety In 


stablished to financially as. 
Medicine. > 
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. friend 
l Scholarship Fund ( 1960).—Established n, 00 


David Perry Steinman Memoria 
in the School of 


and classmates. Awarded annually to a sophomore 
the basis of need and academic performance. ‘ond of the 
Tuition Scholarship—A full tuition scholarship presented by à frie 
School of Medicine, to be awarded to a worthy student for one year. | ships aft 
University Hospital Scholarships in Medical Te hnology.—1en pert й 
available, each to cover the cost of 24 semester hours of the 30 in the چ‎ Jof 


helor ot Science in Medical Washing 
athology; The George 


the curriculum leading to the degree of Ba 
Inquiries should be directed to the Department of P 
ton University Hospital. 

PRIZES 


Allie S. Freed Prize (1957 ).— Awarded annually to à m 


m 
ember of the oe № 
ptional pro ү 


class in the School of Medicine who has demonstrated exce bo 
field of preventive medicine. ly to à senior ™ 
Alec Horwitz Prize (1959).—A prize of $100 awarded annually j 


has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of surgery. [rs Ган 
Huron W. Lawson Prize (1957).—A prize of $100 establish by ^ sil # 


Medical 
memory of her husband, who was a distinguished member of the who W 


с 
annually to а member of the тайы о yd 
he field of obstetrics an $100 aw 

6).—À prize of ia 8 ju 
he highest grade і 


the University, is presented 
demonstrated exceptional proficiency in t 

Julius S. Neviaser Prize in Orthopedic Surgery (195 
annually to the student in the junior class who scores t 


T A 


nnually to the ic "m d 
e highest olast! 


examination in orthopedics. 


John Ordronaux Prize.—By bequest 
) 1 


‚ $150 awarded а 
g class of the School of Medicine who has th 


graduatir 
FINANCIAL AID 


available to students и 
bv the donors. 


"er soar 
niversity 12, qid 

The following loan funds are А soos ould be Ë 
with the qualifications placed thereon nq 


гае? 
to the Office of the Treasurer. ade ava! A 


de : m m 
University have of tuition A 


University Loan Fund.—The Trustees of the s nt 
s ‚ ' ide for partial payme”. ion ins 
fund for short-term loans to students to provic ` on which {шо 
plication should be made three days prior to the dates 0 ^ 
are due. Guarantee "L4 
: ; Уе оап ее) UP 
American Medical Association Medical Education L medicine) 


(beyond the = | 
5с ( Medicine. 

-—7— )—^ fund of $5,000 : 
hool of Medicine. jt joan 


Available to medical school students 
plication to the Office of the Dean of the 
Edith K. Carr Medical School Loan Fu 


by Mrs. Carr for loans to students in the Sc w^ 
Joseph H. Himes Loan Fund—A fund of $18,000 15 * ir 
dents in the School of Medicine. Pia of $21 500. estab in the 
Kellogg Medical Scho »l Loan Fund.—A tune © * "ns to stude ; 
voy an f k, Michigan, for loans (0 TL. 


Kellogg Foundation of Battle Cree 


of Medicine. 

School of Medicine Loan Ft 

dents, is available for loans to ee 
ch "шпа. s r 

Pfizer Medical 5 hool Loan Fund Y" Medicine E. abii 


y i » Schoo 
& Co., Inc., for loans to students in the 5x V" tand of $1,650, 
Sutherland Medica d.—A of Medicine 


1 School Loan Fund. ей 
= » i e OC 
Rose L. Sutherland, for loans to students in а 


ynd.—A fund of 


students in the School 0 - 
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~~ 


REGULATIONS 


ATTENDANCE 


A Stud ; 
stu ent 18 . 
8 not per ed t 
and fees iot permitted to at 


tend classes until registration has been completed 
ue have been paid. Regular attendance is required. 


4 GRADES 
hui lent; B— good; ( passing; D—condition; F— failure: /—incomplete. The 
The En E each subje tis C or above. à | 
ШУ for vol 7 indicates that the required work of the course has not been com- 
ti, ct 15008 Acceptable to the Dean. An “Incomplete must be removed by 
Work of the К^ the department concerned before the student may advance to the 
A st n. Owing year, 
Work of th ceiving a grade of D ог F in any subject may not advance to the 
Ihe Com ч following year until he has complied with such recommendations by 
Mittee on Scholars ~ 


arship as are approved by the Faculty. 


For py QUALITY-POINT INDEX 
dex is ев of Quantitative evaluation of 
i». itio ри, оп the basis of A, four 
iti » 17» 18 remove 

on wh ch is "t EN ‹ 


academic performance a "quality-point" 
points; В, three points; C, two points, If 
gned. Zero points are assigned for a con- 
grade of F. 


1 one point is assi 
moved or for a 


nina; EXAMINATIONS 
i hs 
۹ the en "a, Which may be Written, oral, or practical, will be held during and 
Al elude ес Semester. E 
of hls in - f 
the Nationa] E School of Med 


'cine are required to take Part ] and Part II 
"Xaminations. 
GRADUATI( JN 


App ICATION р 
Ic N For ( 
Cato; 
"уу n for а degree should be 
Mor year. 


JRADUATION 


filed in the Office of the Registrar by Feb- 


` Gn ADUATION 


at the graduation exercises unless written 
ta is approved by the Dean. 


EM i RIGHT то DISMISS STUDENTS 

the Uniy t is reserved hy OO $ 

the p, ity, Or fro 7 е University to dismiss or ex: lude any student from 
versity, the ny Class or Classes. whenever. in th 


€ interest of the student 
stration deems it ad 


advisable. 
wit dive RIGHT To ( HANGE RULES 
Yo its yar; 
eer tires colleges, x hools, and divisions reserve the right to 
r os rules, and fees, Such regulations shall go into force 
üthoriti 


—— 
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THE DEGREE OF DOCI OR OF MEDICINE 
: : edicit 
Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the School of M 
the degree of Doctor ol Medicine is conferred. 
COMBINED ARTS AND MEDICINE CURRICULUM "T 
In order to be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, does D 
must complete at least 90 semester hours of prescribed college d of A5 
hours and one year of residence must be completed in Columbian Co 
and Sciences) and the first year of the medical curriculum. Upo 
1 г : ^ es 
pletion of the fourth year of the medical curriculum the student becom 


for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


Every candidate for graduation with the degree of Doctor 
and free of all indebtedness | 
academic y 
red courses, an 


be 
of Medicine e fe 
Univers 
to -— of study 
d 


f à 
at least twenty-one years ol age, T 
satisfactorily not less than four s 


must have completed 
completed all requi 


matriculated student in Medicine, 
isfactorily all prescribed examinations. 


HONORS 


: vith а qual 
ed the four-year medic: rse wit i 


A candidate who has complet al cou 
Faculty 10r 


index of 3.50 or above, may be recommended by the 


distinction.” 


STUDENT LIFE 
HEALTH ADMINISTR: TION 
A AD S ATIC il dical кей jes 


The Health Administration Staff assists students wi 


vice and treatment, by proper referral when necessary, 
] health consu 


physicians. For medic al emergen ies anc - Р М Моп ay 
pus, a Student Health Clinic open from ) М; х 

lemic year and Summer Sessions, wit ) nurse 
There is also a rest room for women, with a graduate 
encies, students may go 10 the € 


ont : is visit W1 
The basic foo de sponsibility of the s 


during the acac 
m 


mergency roo m. { 
И id by m This 


ance. 
night and week-end emerg 
versity Hospital for treatment. 


Administration, and all other « ho 876 

arrangement is for emergency care only. d { all students "Ines by? 

Medical privileges include: (1) physical examiner isis in any, ed «| 
2) three vr ence (Dist Hos?! 


plicants for courses in Physical Education; ) „sidence (VF. 
„е or res T sity de 
ff, office OF TC he Unive™ 19 pe 


ember of » He istration Sta 

member of the Health Admini | 1nd nursing in ity 
bia); (3) hospitalization, including board a th perio the m 
for not more than one week during any twelve-mon All additional 


:atration.T 
termined by the Director of Health Admini tratio dent 
ty ifa” 


charges will be the 


0% 


je by the Univers 


n is mac 
- purpose. 


hysical examinat ¢ 
set for this 


faring the period 


* A charge for a special 
for a physica] examination € 


f See Rule (5) for exception 
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‘Or о 
г : : 
Perating room, anesthetic s, laboratory, X-ray, m edications, or any special sery- 


je ms Paid by the student. 
tions a ality, Such as eye 
Bical 1 application of c as 
^ tions must he 
engl ` medica] bene “fit 
i 
Wee e Jniversity, 
ul 
WA : Ast day of ехап 
"Bistration for the 


Expenses incurred for examinations and treatment 


retraction and provision of glasses: orthopedic examina- 
t or other appliance; laboratory and X-ray work; and sur- 
paid by the studer t. 


applies only to illness or disal ility incurred while currently 


It does not apply to illness or disal Шу incurred be- 
nations for а semester or summer session and comple- 
next semester or sun ier session. 


le s0 desire S, lo engage pl ıysicians and nurses of his 


T 2b s so he will be respons ib le for the fees ch arged. 
Y he Dir i 

medi ector of Health Ad 
Health ч rules of the y, made himself ine ligible; (2) the Director of 


ital inis x з 

alization, tration has authority to delermine the necessity and length of hos. 
lection n with j А student not curre uy enrolled or one who has served his con- 
Ug to trai he l Diversity 1 


: in Y 18 ineligible for medical benefits; (4) a student intend- 
begini Or an athletic 
Milne d 01 each 
e 


Own chia” nt is allowe "d, } 
` ut when he 


nistration is empowered to limit or deny 


his discretion, a student has, by his misconduct or 


2; 


team is requi ired to pass 
Semester; (5) hospital 

e Uni ves of othe 
цар, versity is no 


a thorough examination at the 
ration 1s not available to those students 
r hos pitalization n coverage for the same illness. 

t re sponsib 


» or j lor injuries received in intercollegiate or intra- 
п any of the ac tivities of the physical education departments, 
an ыа PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 
0) Stu n . А ; ч А 
м lo ission oe are required to have a comprehensive physical examination 
а fingi and ad e e School o f Medicine. The students are informed of signif. 
a sta Vise regarding such 


n “Ch measures as will tend to help them main- 
ly айди, E of health. 


malin Which cae = stude ents be nefit from the complete Tuberc ulosis C „ase F inding r 

100] ' maintains, Under this program all students receive tu- 
| he "rv and such specia] attention from chest specialists 
Bainst E A ummum the dar 


igers from tuberculosis. Students are 
Giseases for whi ch r 


proven pr ophy] axis exis ts. 


AC 
i. Uni, OMMODATIONS 
den “rity : 
Maintains 

a Meal, i ч Seven attractive ly furnished residence halls for full-time 
boy, "Omen student o at the Student Union 

Sof ents und 
Sting ie ei “te Im nty-one years of age and enrolled for twelve or more 
4 vith ате Sessions "ng the fall Or spring se mester or six or more hours 
at are required to live in the 


the hy eir pa rents, 


Unive rsity residence halls or 
арргоу al of the 


» freshm 


Юп writte 
ip ritten Ir parents and. the permis. 


an women may live with i imme- 


\ > with conte mporaries of their parents. 
1 student unde r twenty-one years of age taking 
“partment with he r cor 


Y does not include 


а room rese rvation. \ верага!е ар- 
m B 
ade well ir advance (for the fall 


M 


"mporaries, 


semester by May 
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С 

. А ' cadet 

for the spring semester by January first). Rooms are leased for the à is 
50, which is credited toward the fall semester room vel 
reservation is Te in 

able ! 


first, 
year, and a deposit of $ 
If notice of withdrawal or cancellation of room 


of the deposit will be refunded. Room rentals are pov? 
academic year 1962-63 are a 


required. 
prior to June 30, $25 
advance by the semester. Room charges for the 


ACADEMIC Mos 
RESIDENCE HALLS FOR MEN Double P^ 
John Quincy Adams Hall — " 
John C. Calhoun Hall $380 А 
James С. Welling Hall (Limited space available) 300 6 
RESIDENCE HALLS FOR WOMEN Single p" 
William H. Crawford Hall m 405 
Hancock Hall . $535 405 
Dolly Madison Hall ............«« nnnm I 405 
Hattie M. Strong Hall 47 
obuin je 


Forms for applications, together with detailed information, may be | NV. 
the Director of Activities for Women, Woodhull House, 2033 G 
Director of Activities for Men, Building Q, 2029 H Street NV , . oar the U of 

Information concerning private rooming and boarding facilities neat етай 
tained at the Housing Office, Lisner Auditorium. 


sity may be ol 
houses must be made by students. 


rooms in private 


HONOR SOCIETIES g he 95 
: ». 2 rs 0 

Alpha Omega Alpha.—National Honor Medical Society. Mens of the 

and Senior classes meeting the qualifications specified by the co m 


ciety are eligible for election to membership. : unusual jel 

| 5 8 ng ^ soci 
students show! ;; sod 

r rs of th Т, 


William Beaumont Medical Society —Medica 


А 942 active pm : é 
for medical writing and research are elected by м ру students P v. 
Howard. Kane-A. F. A. King Obstetrical Society.— 95€ ©, their y in ° 

and fourth year classes who maintain the highest grades 1n шй 
are eligible mbership who 

ire eligible for member hip. тм fourth years 


Smith-Reed-Russell Society.—Students of the third 
gible for me 


, 355 ге $ : ership: 
a quality-point index of 3.30 or higher are eli; mb P 
RECREATION large ? 
a m 

- Tu 1 ' : sources 2 1 so, mU 

The nation's capital provides abundant recreational > us art £* Jeri, > "m 
which are available at little or no cost. There are y of great T a 
concert halls, theaters, swimming pools, parks, and p facilities un esit 
There are, in addition, the usual commercial recon = 0 ra go 
city. Social activities are provided by student eae such 35 i jh s 4 
School of Medicine, and University sponsored program religi ar ор 


concerts, recitals, and dramatic productions. 


sented in Washington by one or more cl s 
"ure . the various € 
ivity is conducted by the vari 


ational facilities 1n 


cial, and recreational act 
many other cultural and educ: 
possible individual need or pre 


ference of a medic 
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: —— 
HE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 
The 


Mea; ч 
tity is ledica] Staff consis 


, , Dürtesy, 
digi, cts on the faculty an 
Hospit | ° Appointments to the University Hospital staff. 

al and the Dj 


© Virector of Nursing are ex-officio members, 


John Park OFFICE OF THE MEDICAL DIRECTOR 

Alvin Ed E M.D., Medical Director 

Alfted pu ad Parrish, M.D. 

Clayton "iBulio, мр, Secretary of the Medical Staff 

Laura Be. hard Ethridge, M.D., Director of Post Graduate Medical Education 
э €y В Offic e of the Medical Direc tor 


Co-ordinator of Clinic al Activities 


7 Brown, Secretary, 


Depa DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 
time Ane T 
De f Ane sthesiology: Charles Seymour ( oakley, M.D., Chie/ 


ап, NP 
Heart EN Medicine; Thomas Mx Pherson Brown, A.B.. M.D., Chief 
tion of au John McCallum Evans UK M.D., Director 

lion of ( кы Halla Brown, M.D., Chairman 

lion of tology: John McCallum Evans, A.B., M.D.. Chairman 
lion ®rmatology: Harry Ford Anderson, M.D., Chairman 


a rast à т, 1 
"lion o t Toente rology: Thomas Stone Sappington, A.B., M.D.. Chairman 

x ectious Dig x > ys 
Section nt tious Dise ases: Monroe James Romansky, A.B., M.D., Chairman 
Section 0 ernal Medi ine: ( 


: larence Richard Hartr an, A.B., M.D., Chairman 
Section o n elabolic D; den 


b ulm seases: Louis Katz Alpert, M.D., Chairman 
(en of 7 Diseases: James Joseph Feffer, A.B.. M.D., Chairman 
nel ? *urology and Neurological Surgery: James Winston W atts, M.D., 
ect ; 
Wy acephalogra, 
p tinent of г °8тарМс Laboratory: Harold Stevens. Ph.D., M.D., Director 
Ment 


ogy: Robert Henry Barter, B.S., M.D.. Chief 
бы 0 athology mf Ronald Atmore ( ox, A.B., M.D., Chief 


ol Clinical Pathology: Thomas Martin Peery, A.B., M.D., 

ha gy borat re la ) 

p f Pediatrie, iS Irene Platt, A B. Mp. Director 

MD, Chico! Physical j Шат Allen Howard, A.B. MD. Chie 

Denny Chief s Medicine and Rehabilitation: Charles Samuel Wise, B.S., 
t of à 

lt, AB, M | Teventive Medicine and С "v 3 з 

ишы" D., Chief ‚© "mmunity Health: Joseph Francis Sadusk 
0 


Sychiatr,. , 
b ent of ану: Leon Yochelson. AB. M.D.. Chief 


illiam Woodrow ‘ 


» Chairman 

har.G., D.D.S., Chairman 
ohn Р] 7 
Chairman 


м | ‘ Jerry Mc Farland, Jr.. B.S., M.D., Chairman 
p; con Sparks Letterman. B.S., M.D., Chairman 


son, B.S., M.D.. 


Chairman 


ts of the following groups: Emeritus, Honorary, Univer- 


1 staff of instruction of the School of Medicine are 


The Administrator of the 
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University Clinics: Joseph Francis Sadusk, Jr., A.B., M.D., Director 
Cancer Clinic: Calvin Trexler Klopp, A.B., M.D., Director 
Nursing: Margaret Ruth Emanuel, R.N., A.M., Director 


COMMITTEES OF THE MEDICAL STAFF 


EXECUTIVE COMMI ГТЕЕ 
John Parks, Chairman A 
R. H. Barter, Brian Blades, Alfred Brigulio, T. M. Brown, GE Coakley, V 
Margaret Emanuel, C. B. Ethridge, W. A. Howard, V. F. Ladews wise b 
rish, T. M. Peery, J. F. Sadusk, Jr., William Stanbro, J. W. Watts, ^ 


T Yochelson 


m 
Fe 


JOINT CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 
T. M. Brown, W. A. Howard, V. F. Ludewig, John Parks, T, M. Peery 


MEDICAL REC( )RDS CX )MMITTEE 
P. C. Adkins, Chairman - ents 
Madeline Brown, S. W. Bush, F. P. Ferraraccio, J. W. Sites, Chief Reside 
INTERN AND RESIDENT COMMITTEE 
V. F. Ludewig, Chairman 
P. C. Adkins, R. H. Barter, J. M. Evans, T. M. Peery 
TISSUE CC )MMITTEE 
W. S. McCune, Chairman 
R. H. Barter, William Newman 
CANCER COMMITTEE 
C. T. Klopp, Chairman Ue 
^ "e ocio, + 
L. K. Alpert, W. P. McKelway, William Newman, t. р. Ferrara 


PHARMACY COMMITTEE " 
W. R. Felts, Chairman _ CR Harts 
L. K. Alpert, F. D. Cooper, J. A. Dusbabek, J. M. Evans, ™ 
O Neal, J. К. Thistlethwaite | 
NURSING SERVICE COMMITTEE p 
у „1, Chairman a JE 
Margaret Emanue 1, aC _. Parrish, 
R. H. Barter, Brian Blades, T. M. Brown, V. F. Ludewig, ^* 


UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 
Administrator 
Adi tant Administrator 
Assistant 


Victor Frederick Ludewig, B.S., 
Fred Augustus Menk, Associate 
Francisco Paolo Ferraraccio, B.S., 
Raymond Francis Whitehair, 4 


{dministrative , 
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Joh 
nC 
ча harles Donah. r, Jr., M.S., Research Analyst 
Jeanne ler Brow n, Secretary, Office of the Medical Director 
Sadi mon Swope, Secretar Y, Office of the Admi nistrator 
le Este 


Roger a Oakley, Chief, Admission Office 

"Ша >., Assistant Comptroller 

ptm Thompson, B.S., Director of Food Service 

Charles che’ Styer, B.S., Chief Therapeutic Dietitian 

Fra ayes, Executive 

Madel; "is Sasher, Manager, Laundry Department 

reet ora Brown, R.R.L., A.B., Medical Re cord Librarian 

Louise Neat Emanuel, R.N., A.M., Director of Nursing 

Frederiek ам N., A.B., Assistant Director of Nursing 
= ph Kes 


Ssler, B.S., M.B. А., Administrati 


Housekeeper 


ve Assistant, Outpatient Depart- 


lin 
Thelma * Cooper, M'S., Chief Pharmacist 
»C lef Telephone Operator 


TON UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 
ington University Hospital, with a capacity of 427 beds, is a 
y for Students of the x hool of Medi ine and House Staff. 
! ? number appo iip ‹ т” : re abou ) г 
: «йш... approximately 20,000: clinic visits are about 10,000 a 
UM Diversity Hospital is on Pennsylvania Avenu 
American Medical 
"iti merican Col 
Е" . 'OSpita]s. 


Чак. unci] : , 

ы and th on Medical Education 

os kita Various Specialty | 

1 М x 

"р, m. in anesthesiology. 

ч Ъ Маше а) o obstetrics-gynecology, 
i ^ u , chi, | | i 

| on, it bis mixed 32” Psychiatry, radiology, Surgery, and thoracic surgery. In 

ior an Seni Internships majoring in medicine, 
s Or st | 

spita] >» udents of the School of Medic ine 


5 and in the | 
s апа attending 
тве Washi ч 
q Shin, р А 
‘lia’ E Wary; = l niversity ( ancer Clini А housed in the nearby Helen L. 
| i ү Cancer detecti emoria] Building is part of the University Hospital clinical 
А hom ма lon and che 


ы "motherapentic and fol 


> at 


Washington Circle. It 
American Hospital As- 


unt Commission for the Ac. 


A ssox lation, 
lege of Surgeons, and the J. 


and Hospitals of the American Medical Asso- 
wards have 


approved the Universitv Hospital for 
cardiac disease, internal medicine, neurology, 


pathology, physical medicine and reha- 


pathology, and surgery. 
are assigned to the Univer- 


niversity Clinics. Regular conferences 
Physicians are ] eld. 


follow-up care, including a su- 

Pro. T. м о 0 I b 

NON Patient nth „are among the a. tivities of the Clinic. Approximately 

МА, ы importa 12 the Cancer ( linic each year. Excellent research lab- 
“tican Co Portant Part of this fanit: Ti : 

Othe llege > Of this facility, The ( linic has been approved by 
У maj 2 Urgeons 

ton. Sor t : 


^a residency program in hospital adminis. 
y's graduate program in hospital adminis- 
‘ogy leading to the Bachelor of Science degree 
E des кейе ари for the training of practical nurses, 

ity е librari of t - ranch medica] “brary. The House Staff can also 
li © School of Medi. ine and the University and the out- 


°з and record collections. 
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INTERN PROGRAMS 
d Surgery: 


Straight internships are available in Medicine, Pathology, an 


RESIDENT PROGRAMS # 


А ase 
lencies are offered in anesthesiology, cardiac edie нг 


Fifty-five approved resi 
obstetrics-gynecology» gu 


ternal medicine, neurologic surgery, 01087, 
: Р : " n 
gery, pathology, physical medicine, plastic surgery, psychiatry, roentgen”. qun 


i rs D "7, 
Residency programs are from one to four lao ree 
Residents in the University Hospita tive үз 
School of Medicine wil 


neurology, 


gery and thoracic surgery. 
tion, depending upon the service. 
appointments as members of the faculty of the 
ing responsibilities. 
FELLOWSHIP PROGRAMS ai 

вате oM 
( Medicine, of one or two dee i eco 
ез, gastroenterology, hemato 4l dises” 
physical medicine, 


Fellowships, through the School o 
in anesthesiology, cardiology, chest diseas 
diseases, metabolic diseases, outpatient service, 

and thoracic surgery- 


rheumatic disease, surgery for 00 
, =: ing fot e 
All appointments are for one year with the privilege of appe program - 
on the House Staff. In several of the intern, residency, ап 

rnmenta 


cellent affiliations are maintained with local and gove < 
і ressed «versi 
and applications for internships and residencies should be add Un! 
of the Department or to the Medical Director; the George 4 
Hospital, 901 93rd Street, NW., Washington 7, D. C. Chi f of the 
м r » 1€ , 
lative to fellowships may be obtained from the сабор care 


Information re | 
Director of Postgraduate Medica 


ment concerned or from the 


the Hospital. J 
MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY COURSE . Medi 


jence 
lidates for the degree of Bachelor бИ to the рве 
нап College of Arts and За) echnol OB ed W 
: .. of Мей 

applicants meeting the requirements of the Registry of :rements fully t 
American Society of Clinical Pathologists. These requi hours ог 1: "m 
the Columbian College program, consist of 3 years : 

1€ olumpian ›уцер‹ } og accredited by ee ld. The y 


hours) of college work in any college or university ace! 
ardizing association, including certain specific courses in 
cific science requirements are аз follows: Chemistry- studies 8 к? i 
6 quarters (16 semester hours or 24 quarter hours) 0! * Biologic SO уо йе 
major in chemistry and including lecture anc yof! 
imum of 4 semesters or 0 quarters (16 semeste 
acceptable toward a major in biologic science 1 
Mathematics—a minimum of 3 semester hours OF ' 


This course is open to cant 
Technology, offered by Columl 


a 
r hours oF ^ aa * 
and including ture m 
quarter ow d» 


ematics. Т : of 
For students enrolled in Columbian College 


for the degree of Bachelor of Science i 

ogy Course constitutes the final (fourth) year b» .quisite W 

In the case of those who have taken eT pre де чя hnology m 

: ' sti the Me ra 

satisfactory completion 0 ' ‘ lege | pe” is 

for the degree from Columbian d didactic, patholo 

ogy Course X" o == Department е 

ocedures, ойеге‹ 


or university, 
satisfy the requirements 
The Medical Technol 


work in clinica 


1 laboratory pr 
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the Uni. 
ter bat ty Hospital, Students ordinarily begin this course with the fall semes- 
, . Я i 
Ali under exceptional circumstances may begin at other times. 
dents тшу number of scholarships are provided by the | niversity Hospital for stu- 
in ii, ried in the fourth year of the degree program. (See page 30.) All students 
коды by year must provide themselves with uniforms; laundry of uniforms is 


€ University Hospital. A cash allowance of $65 a month is granted 


ths of the fourth year in training. 


'ompletion of the course a certificate is awarded and the can- 
ational certifying examination given by the Registry of 


Technology Course is strictly limited so that personal 


ıe Columbian College degree program does 
е Hospital program. Inquiry about this 
е Department of Pathology, 


lington 7, D. C. 


Ace €ptance to tl 
* acceptance into tl 
lon U ive . . 9e sent dire tly to th 


a The George W ashing- 
Ospital, Was] 


ND ALLIED ASSOCIA TK )NS 
GENERAT AL 


Object; 
lene e nives of this 
Note or ch 


UMNI ASSOCIATION 


; Association 
aritable i і 

Е, cc. literary, and scientific purposes, and to a 
igible аге of the | niversity, 


ho have matri ulated in any school of the 1 niversity 


sity good standine n гоп ig as hee 
MN r ft е teachin : ‘J in good anding, or any pe reon who 1 or has been 
tho td of 8, research, or admin taff of the 1 niversity, or of 


€ the graduates who wish to associate 


nistrative s 
MY Gene тем Contri the | Diversity, Active members are tl 
p members of The ( 


1 SOC : n n 
The А шо, ч vr the Alumni Аѕѕос lation of апу « hool of the Uni- 
ima: 5 to the | lumni F А 
All al mni Of 1 Fund. 


18 in Bacon Hall 
Patin ы" Urged to keep the 
nd to Supply inform 


E GE, 
| ORGE wer. 
Dicar A WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ge — NI ASSOCIATION 

IR ‘ashi ЖОЙ 
5 ues the orani, Uivensity Medical Alumni Association incorporated in 
ЫЛ cal Society It m Previously known as The George Washington Uni- 

К. ? аз been affiliated with the General Alumni Association 


108e eligible members 
scorge Washington Univer- 


2000 H Street NW., ү ashington 6, D. C. 


Alumni Office informed 


of « hanges of address or 
ation with re 


gard to their fellow alumni. 


* as follows: “This shall be а nonprofit 
“Ope, whose objectives shall } 


^ е to provide constructive 

e Can science of 8 Washington University School of Medicine, 
Orge ‘ashingto [ "A F resear h, and for the promotion of the 

Bton University H E niversity Schoo] of Medicine, its students, The 
-Y Hospital and its trainees.” 


| 
| 
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Active membership in the Association consists of: all graduates of the 
and, on applic ation, past members of the tes have 


Medicine; current members : 
of the School of Medicine who hold Doctor's degrees; Doctors of Medicine Univer 
yeorge Washington 


had one or more years of postgraduate training in The G 
sity Hospital. 

Junior membership consists of all members of 
Medicine during the time they are students. 
The Medical Alumni Association maintains an office in the Sch 


Building at 1335 H Street NW., W ashington, D. C. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


the : 1 А , Y 
ered by t following Pages of this BULLE TIN, are listed the courses of instruction off- 
In: е: ool of Medi ine, 7 


he School of Medicine serves other divisions of 


1 
available to nonmedical students certain undergraduate 
following fields: \natomy, Microbiology, Biochemistry, 


у, Physical Medicine. and Physiology. The courses listed are 


ange. The University reserves the right to withdraw any 


hy EXPLANATION OF 


м of c - Parentheses after 
t Tier e which may be e 
hs 300; third. arees аге numbered from 101 to 200; second-year courses, from 20] 
%, уеаг Courses, from 30] to 400; and fourth-year courses, from 101 to 


COURSE NUMBERS AND SYMBOLS 


the name of a course indicates number of semester 


arned by nonmedical stud 


tudents, 


Courses ; 
n fon te pol ne of Me dicine for nonmedical students.— Courses num- 
Ue « hey may be credited 10 an "ppercivision students in undergraduate cur- 
for th It has ~~ ааа "ward higher degrees oniy when registration for grad 
tdi Sraduate ork and at the beginning of the course | 
Worl С y the officer of 


to 309 аз been certified by the 
are planned for g 


)y the dean responsible 
instruction, and when the completion of 
officer of instruction. 


Courses numbered 
raduate students. 


"aul Calabrisi 
Аш, појез о, F. D. An rt 
Cat Professor ] 4 ‘allan, [. N. Johnson 
р исо, R pe Christensen, жы Bartone 
"К.с Clark, N, А Prown, І. E. Church I 


„ C. Dearden, B. S. Blumberg 


Calabrisi and Staff 
У, Supplemented with lectures and quiz sections 
5 ) mphas; } ~ Mi І ` 1 К 1 1 £ Sector . 
вр iScera ۾‎ 20 the functional asnest of the positie hape, and 
nd n ч : га pects of the 08111 m, shap« , ane 

lt H, 73 hours a ا‎ components 


(Academic year: fall—12 hours a 


rp ia Allan and Staff 
; man body. S а 1 
Um "ery, Obstet; ng anatomica] ашай, у. s pex ia! emphasis on the value of em- 

The Oana, * and Pathology (Se ИС Variations as seen in gross dissec 
Macr оту p Pring—3 hours а week.) 


micr ; Johnson and Staff 

Em - OSCOpic study : n and Sta 
Ф Pall gy Phasis 9n suc es me Central nervous system and the special 
JT ours а Week у 2) aspects as development. pathways, lesions, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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105 Microscopic Anatomy 
Study of the detailed minute structure of cells, tissues, and organs of Ly pre 


with emphasis on the relation of structure to function, Recognition an А 
of histological sections tested by practical examinations (Fall hours 
. 181 an 
201-2 Gross Anatomy (8-2) Calabria 3 
For qualified nonmedical graduate students. Same as Anatomy 101-2. eat 
laboratory fee, $30; Anatomy 202—laboratory fee, $7. (Academie ¥ 
ranged) Sis 
and 
203 Human Embryology (2) Allene f 
For qualified nonmedical graduate students, Same as Anatomy 103. 
$8. (Spring—as arranged.) d 
, . son аЙ" 
204 Neuroanatomy (25) John uem P^ 


For qualified nonmedical graduate students, Same as Anatomy 104. 
Ё 


$13. (Fall—as arranged.) 49 
ord a , 
Telf ratory fet 


205 Microscopic Anatomy | 1) 
as Anatomy 105. 


For qualified nonmedical graduate students. Same 
13. (Fall—as arranged. ) 

T : 99 Com; Telford аф, 
221-22 Seminar (1-1) graduate gi 
Research reports and discussions of special topics by the Staff an , (A? 
For graduate students Medical students are encouraged 10 atte J 
year: 1 hour a week—as arranged.) Ле 

j 


249-50 Introduction to Medical Research* (3-3) ‘an to the majo d 
A comprehensive introduction, radiois ge 
€ hemical, electrica " 

Laborator 


Primarily for graduate students. 
research. techniques—statistical, physical, 


applied to biologi al materials in the medical sciences. 


ter. (Academic year—W 1-5 pm.) 
295-96 Research (arr.) gil 
Fee to be arranged (Academic year—as arranged.) The 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


ANESTHESIOLOGY t 
Professors C. S. Coakley (Chairman 
Clinical Professor D. H. Stubbs n 
Associate Professor C. R. MacCordy Werner, K. H. Hans? 


Assistant Professors Paula Kaiser, H. E. Curtis, Helene 


S, N. Albert, Maria Benzing’ wy 


), Seymour Alpert 


Assistant Clinical Professors ` А 

Instructors Patricia Russell, Virginia Porter, Marie-Louise Gruenwald , 

Clinical Instructors W. Е. Bageant, Allen Widome, Charles > ait. 

Fellows Irma Gedang, W. T. Wong . Chaiyasuta, ** : 

Assistants Arsacio Abella, A. R. Bergman, Suman E nm. 
Hsu, Tetsuji Kiba, R. I. Labalan, A. deJ. 1 aboada кл 

390 Anesthesiolog ith other ™ 

"c маме anesthesia аге reviewed and correlated = mi 


hes. (Spring 1 hour a week.) " | 
‘ PT d . . ca] cler 
421 22 A nesthesia Seminar | clinical 
thesia seminar 


s during their 8018108 
] hour a wee» ir 
d register in t 


depot" 


Students attend anes 
sity Hospital. ( Academic year 
The student shoul 


lepartmental course 


* This is an inter 
research 
t Staff of Ir 
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dvanced A, 


Studen vesthesiology The Staff 
and ы аге rotated through the work of the department for a period of two weeks 
| For the E lo work in the operating rooms and to attend conferences and seminars, 


re advanced student 


arranged ) 


s a three-week elective is offered. (Academic year— 


By 

p CHEMISTRY ° 

l'ofesso, 

шю | Roo (Emeritus), C, Б. Treadwell (Chairman) 

i ecturers W, R. Carroll, Irving Gray, Arthur Weissbach, Leon Swell, 


di Udenfriend 


Asso, ү, Fessors B, W. Smit 


Fella’ W. Clark, Jr, 
Еч menia Borja, В. R. ( 


h, G. V. Vahouny, J. M. Bailey 


»ray, R. M. Mayer, S. I. Sherr 


The Staff 
* (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours). Physiological and clin 
students ( Academic year—as arranged.) 


Vahouny 

rse for nonmedical students Prerequisite: Chemistry 152. 
(Academic year—TTh 8- 12 am.) 

| Enzyme 'eissbacl 

е c T zymes (1) Weissbach 

meats e dealing With the bioc 

35 5c Bio. emistry 113 or 25] 


hemistry of the enzymes and enzyme reactions. 


à (Spring—M 5 pm.) 

y. laborar Mical Procedures | 1-3) Smith and Staff 
{А Bioche че, Materia] fee, $16 а semester. (Academic year—as arranged.) 
Ме апе а Seminar (1-1) The Staff 
Dm, tog lim; ed > the field of bio hemistry, mainly for graduate students, but 

3) E" half: F4 БАК Specially qualified medical students. (First half: F 5 

1 А 
ay Pw gtd Amino Acids (1) Carroll 


Opes ( requisite: Bio, hemistry 113 or 221. (Spring—W 5 pm.) 


Gray 
¢ м topes and their lications i: lo Attentic 
mot 0 co pes and thei applications in biology. Attention 
0 untin x 

Ws Sraphy, $116, health and radiation safety, autoradiography and 


0 3) Bailey 
reh graduat wa 
Pied to i rer A comprehensive Introduction to the major medical 
a) (A, lologica] material Р physical, chemical, electrical, and radioisotopic—as 
i Car oh дете year ris. the medical sciences, Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semes 
^ 79 pm.) 

ratty ad Metabolism (1) Roe 
| fall gge Prerequisit : Bioc 5 sa 
li . 7m.) е: Bio hemistry 114 or 222. (1964-65 and alternate 

у ct mistry of the Lin: 
t course, О the Lipids (1) well, Treadwel 
R . Prerequisit | Swell, Treadwell 

зіч Search in Biochem: Shemistry 114 or 222. (Spring—S 12 am.) 
ic , , : f 

YN "iE arranged; 7 arr.) The Staff 

DR ts (3-3) 
NS a tio The Staff 

pm чот th 
Mieres academic Year 962 63 
he student should 


register in the department directing his 
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DERMATOLOGY AND SYPHILOLOGY™ 


Professor H. F. Anderson (Chairman) palling 
Assistant Clinical Professors Hayden Kirby-Smith, J. Q. Gant, Jr, W. e 

C. S. Brown 
Associates Reuben Goodman, D. J. Demis 


Clinical Instructors Manuel Landman, Henry Bryan, P. L. Repetto 


214 Dermatology and Syphilology 


Lectures on diseases of the skin and syphilis. (Spring—2 hours 8 

weeks.) Brow? 
317-18 Clinic pilis, De © 

Case demonstrations, diagnosis, and treatment of skin diseases and SYP 

eral Hospital. est! 

x dui 4 
407-8 Clinic d , hospital: 

Dermatology and syphilology in infants and children. Children $ 

hours a week as arranged in rotation during academic year.) meh 

5 


409-10 Clinic (Two 


Clinical demonstrations, diseases of the skin. 
week as arranged in rotation during academic year.) 


University Hospital. 


MEDICINE" , 
c. Alpert, J: M. pe 

Professors T. M. Brown (Chairman), M. iP Romansky, L. K. Alpe 
B. Ethridge DIT ү. К. 
Associate Professors А, Е. Parrish, Є К. Hartman, 3. W. Bush, 


A. Kelser, Jr. 
"lini J. J. Feffer, А. G. 


Associate Clinical Professors Pearl Holly, : J. W. 
" ` . "D к т & $; ton, J* 
O. R. Farley, D. C. Sun, Janet Travell, Т. 5. Lee [rene Татай 


Brigulio, Joseph Ney, Joseph Beinstein, 5. h 
Latimer, Jr., Arthur Rosenbaum, F. A. Gombos | Siu, 
{ssistant Professors M. H. Jacobson, H. H. Orvis, ve 
Hollinshead ( Research), Mary Watt, N, C. Kramer, м Manchester» 
Assistant Clinical Professors T. J. Меган, тет S, 
Elizabeth Hill, J. E. Rall, L. J. Thomas, М. В. Cla деп, Maur ay J 
H. D. Ecker, C. W. Jones, C. W. Thompson, rw. Glads 0. Bui T 
J. Murray, E. P. Parker III, M. Н. Rosenberg, J- * ° Rut Be Kehoe 
ton Gusack, Jack Kleh, T. A. Gonder, Rashid Massum Е. ы 
ver, H. E. Ticktin, J. Р. Nasou, David Horwits i J-P: je 
F. Manegold, W. H. Whitmore, Jr., L. S. Blume??? OU 


R. R. Belton wv. > R. B. Miller, big | 
Associates Maurice Protas, R. B. Castell, 5. T. Gibson, F. р. Ж КО, 


; Louis Ros „V. 
Eedi Kennedy, Jr., Jack Orloff, J. B. Marbury, - inia Belat, 5. y. J. 


Marb эе 
Snyder, R. G. Taylor, J. W. Long, Irvin кае r 1 Marvin Fu 
J. F. Ambury, R. N. Coale, Israel Kessler, W. p. 


ic year 1962 63. 


* Staff of Instruction for the academ 
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ШЫ J. Burns, EL Hartman, Boris Rabkin, M. H. Rose, C. A. Schulman, 
{ 18, Jr, А. W. Danish, Adolph Friedman, Alvin Seltzer, S. D. Loube, AI. 
мее, Herbert Abramson, J. H. Pert, John Walsh, C. E. Law, E. L. Rea, Con- 
lein rj] H. 0. Mott, Bertle Nelson, W. “к Schewe, J. H.W atson, N. H. Ruben- 
» D. М, atkin, С. J. Fisher, W. L. Stone, B. H. Ostrow, C. D. Cooper, S. C. 
NA | KR. Ehrmantraut. C. A. ( aceres, G. A. Chapman, F. M. Gross, Eleanor 
РЕА abin, Jr., Alice Brigham, Jack Crowell, D. S. Davis, J. H. Eps 

. F. Dyer, D. M. Tormey 
ам Paul Schlein - asa 

Wilk "structors E. H. Bauersfeld, H. ( Bates, Jr., Jeanne Bateman, George Sharpe, 
C Mande, wis, M. A. Sislen, C. J. Savarese, Jr., B. R. ( ooperman, M. G. Sherer, J. 
Roark ОЛ" L. Howard, W alter Kurland, Е. J. Leonard, R. S. Gordon, Jr. J. W. 
Cabe n E" Buchanan, Audrey Connor, H. І. Passes, C. V. Foulke, Margret Mc- 
Conon А, Lear, 0. W. Donnelly. R. S. Poole, Н. С. Sadin, S. J 
buch, Ps, Twin Ardam, S W | i 
er, E Ф k: ё „ 2, . 


tein, 


. Talpers, С. T. 
A ] Dejter, S. E. Barr, Н. А. Moskovitz, J. T. Hagen- 
Mmye Bel peons, J. L Clifford, Daniel Deykin, Catherine Ray, H. G. Rose, 

i Icher, Morton Gluck, A. W. McLaurin. R. A. Olsson, Robert Steinmul. 
C1 son, | ‘he? R. A. Apter, Francis ( hucker, H. D. Cohn, F. A. Peck, M. 
Mog Jr. I Hurwitz. R. E. Rieselbach, R. S. Wilkinson. W. E. Gallinek. J. 


* Leslie Wiener 


42 баьд тав, Olga Eaton, Р. А. Gorman, M. J. Halbertstam, J. ( 


» Rios, 
EJ. 4 Benzel, N. K. Bohrer, D. B. Cameron, S. 
"arcia, D, D. Haut, Rhona Keller. John Kilfeather. 
dree Thomas 


ay, L H, Fenton, M. J. ( 
» J. P, Mudry, An 


beo; A 


ig, tras, үу р D. Kistin, Sol Katz R. W. Berliner, T. H. McGavack, P. D. 
Wn p. W. I : Pp 
д Albert Sjoerdsm L W., H. Crosby, D. S. Fred. 


ng, ical M lcrosc, 


Opy er. . А 
„Сев an 25 The Staff 
body fluids, = d studies in the Clinica] ; С ТЕ z : - blood 
ates, excret ~~ application of laboratory e xaminations of blood, 
c Ysi Di - ‘Spring—3 hours a week.) 
ме Not only Osis The Staff 
8 ag Y theoreti S е Sta 
U related to exams but Practica] application of principles of physical diag 
[s Oducti, 10n of patients (Spring—6 hours а week.) 
bog, ts and ад Medicin, The Staff 
% * Week.) erences Covering the 5,;. ч - 1€ Ola 
Ing Principles of internal medicine. (Spring—1 
Tni бше, o M 
Gantt bed patct} Managemen: The Staff 
A 8 “м e 3t 
| Сее i Patients under individua] instruction designed to develop ability in 
V n. Ospita] Case taking as well as х slinical mi , 
celi 4 * аз practice in clinical micros opy. D. 
at, Cal р > 
ference, оор іса Соп 7 E! 
li, br the” held ai the $, Jerences ] The Stafi 
i e e Scl ; - Ste 
My че com ents and кеч Medicine Vase histories are presented and dis 
y Medi, Pared, "all. E - the Staff, ( linical, laboratory, and necropsy 
сс Ur à week 


The Staff 
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sif 
421-22 Clinics i Dad 
Individual case studies under personal supervision of the Staff. Daily y n^ d 
rent medical problems and seminars stressing physiological aspects of Hospital 
dividual examinations and instruction in medical specialties. University 
(Six weeks as arranged during academic year.) mes! 


423-24 Inpatient Clerkship in Medicine 
University, Mt. Alto, and D. C. General hospitals. (Six weeks & 


academic year.) mes 
427 28 Clinical Pathological Conferences Hi 


Continuation of Medicine 327. (Academic year—1 hour a week.) mes 
А 1 
429-30 Clinical Pathological Conferences 11 ; ired of gode 
Conferences are held at the University Hospital. Attendance 18 red eek.) 
during their medical clerkships there. (Academic year— hour 


MICROBIOLOGY" 


Professors A. M. Griffin, Mary Robbins, R. C. Parlett (Chairman) 


Associate Professor Rudolph Hugh : 
Assistant Professors R. C. Wood, Elizabeth O'Hern, Lewis Affronti 
Associates W. D. Hann, G. F. Pelleu, Jr. 

Fellows Mary Flesner, Julian Hoptman, Meir Kende 


——— 


Special Lecturers L. S. Baron, F. B. Gordon, Leon Jacobs, М. 


112 General Microbiology (4) 
For nonmedical students. A study of the func { seve 
gienic applications. Methods of cultivation and control б gical labor) 

tory. Prerequisite: AN 9:10-12 am. "i 


(Spring—* 


riolo£* " of д, 
lam 


organisms are studied in the labora 
Chemistry 11-12. Laboratory fee, $16. 


209 Medical Microbiologyi 


For medical students Bacteria, 
ate to the health and disease 0 
icroscopic, 


ri kettsiae, viruse 


metazoa which rel 

tant forms; methods of diagnosis n m logy; V ) р 

reactions; theory and methods of immuno ogy» n ed. р) 

(Fall: lecture (4 hours), laboratory (10 hours)—as arra 6 parleti Бн 

K 2 (9 pods ° je : 

211 Medical Bacteriology and } irology t (7 A virology with rato! Fy 
A study of the fundamentals of bacteriology ce any biologie $16. 

study. Open to graduate students. Prerequish©* Laboratory : p 


> е1 € „ ins stor. 
Chemistry 151-52; permission of the instruct 0 


arranged.) "m; 
s of Lori 


213 Parasitologyt (3) th method 


А y wi 
A study of the fundamentals of parasitology vical jaboratory j ; 
to graduate students. Prerequisite: any рію a i (Fall wi? 
Laboratory 166 „оп 


52; permission of the instructor. 


ags " to Mi 
n for the academic year 1962 43. equivalent 


011, 213, and 215, is 


* Staff of Instructic 


t The combination of Microbiology 2 
limited to medical students. 
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Parlett 
nunology with methods of laboratory study. Open 
Prerequisite: any biological laboratory science; Chemistry 15]. 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $16. (Fall—as arranged.) 


Shea Advanced Microbiology (arr.) Hugh and Staff 


Study . М 
wy of advanced methods and current problems in microbiology for suitably 
3, and 215. ts Specializing in m crobiology Prerequisite: Microbiology 112 or 211, 
Orato; 


e fundamentals of imr 
Students, 
ssion of the 


TY fee $1 ^emistry 151-52 or the equivalent; permission of the instructor. Lab 
Ad " а semester, (Academic year—as arranged. ) 
vanced Р 
Advan Mycology (3) O'Hern 


or 211 чау of methods and problems 


bo d » and 215. Cha X in mycology Prerequisite: Microbiology 112 
ratory fee 16,  7mistry 151-52 or the equivalent; permission of the instructor. 
5 Mi b > ` (1964-65 and alternate years: spring—as arranged.) 
етю] Chem; 
A lect Che mistry and Physiolo ry (3) Wood 
Deci Ure Course ^ M 
dude bacteria- " bioc hemical features peculiar to various microorganisms—es 
e di ssi аге described and are compared with those of the animal cell. In- 
оп of the use of mic 


: . de roorganisms in the elucidation of problems in bio 
Mery}: Ter : : 
“biology "гедиівіце: Biochemistry 22] 22 or the equivalent. A course in general 


is r " 
ш Mier bi “commended, (1963-64 and alternate years: fall—as arranged.) 
0 
lecture «1 Pharmacology (2) Wood 
Ty, : escribine , : 22:15 
lnc Microbes, md the interactions of drugs and mix roorganisms—action of 
Prete 9 discussion of tl ice of microbes to drugs, metabolism of drugs by microbes. 
Nate уйе Microbio]oz ek tive action of gs toward microbial and animal cells. 
B) ars пра ы aah permission of the instructor. (1964-65 and alter. 
Stat anged.) 
Th с; А 
e ^ і ; ‘ F 
udema ication of n robiology 3) Griffin 
à tequisite: "eal methods о the problen s of microbiology. For graduate 
pa munolo Я Mary college algebra {Spring—as arranged.) 
А 1 j e 
| Paration Bical Methods (3) Parlett. Affront; 
Menon," and testing of , arlett, Affronti 
25 and а, For £raduate = "ological materials. Demonstration of basic serological 
Years; sp mission of the j, ^ ents. Prerequisite: Mic robiology 112 or 211, 213, and 
Щщ y; "B—as arranged 3 ructor, Laboratory fee, $16 (1964-65 and alternate 
Study By (6) 
QU. PR and rieker; Robbins 
ty, Terequj : ettsiae, Lectur 1 lal > 
Ctor Site: M ‘©8 and laboratory exercises For graduate stu- 


E С Laboratory fee, pricey 112 or 211, 2 


and 215 and permission of the in 


Py Aner uct; (1963-64 and alternate years: spring—as arranged.) 

МЫ for ridi Medical Research; | 3-3) The Staff 

lied to bien Tues santos А comprehe nsive introduction to the maior medical 
t (A dential Material. in physical, chemical, electrical, and radioisotopic as 

i) oem ! 1.5 а “ical sciences, Labe ratory fee, $7.50 a semes 

ЕХ dua Minar ( 1 1 ) 

"ted ) te sty 


The Staff 


Shout the year. (Academic year—as ar 


Search in yy. 
э ш. ТА year” Microbiology (arr) ee 
Th. $ arranged.) 5 ‹ The Staff 
IR hesis (3-3) 
The Staff 


to Microbiology 209 which is 


n the department directing his research 
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Y 
NEUROLOGY AND NEUROLOGICAL SURGEN 
rold Stevens, R. S. Paine 
J. M. Williams, J. F. Fazek 


Professors J. W. Watts (Chairman), Ha 
as 
V. Rizzoli, A. > D 


Associate Clinical Professors R. H. Groh, 

Assistant Clinical Professors J. P. Murphy, H. 
Ammerman, G. J. Hayes 

Associates G. D. Weickhardt, C. A. Marsan, А. J. Levens 7, W. 4 

Clinical Instructors M. C. Korengold, J. T. Lord, N. H. Horwitz, qd 
Ntinos Myrianthopoulos, R. H. Robertson, R. A. Mendelsohn, Ruth 
ginia Duggins, L. C. M« Henry, Jr., A. P. Hustead 

Fellow R. J. Bortnick 

Assistants J. W. Barrett, W. A. Rouady 


pan, В" 


Special Lecturer K. M. Earle d 

25 sio Denis Stevens in 

950 Neurology Basic resent 
ystem gå scien 


Methods of studying the form and function of the nervous $ 


tures and laboratory demonstrations. The transition betwe wee 9 
гу is stressed and correlated (Spring hour 8 Was S^ 


331 Neurology and Neurological Surgery 
Clinical lectures and demonstrations. (Fall—2 hours 


clinical neurolog 


a week.) 


335-36 Neurosurgical Conferences 
Clinical conferences weekly. Six students in rotation. “РТ Leven’ 
131-32 Neurology and Neurological Surgery Clinic de (7 


› 3 ul 
Neurological outpatient clinic. € onsultation of staff on ai ) 
tion of diagnostic procedures. Six students in rotation. Temic Yo фе? 


hours a week for three weeks іп rotation as arrange 


133-34 Clinical Neurology ^ 
' strations. А 
] demonstr weeks in 


Neurological inpatient examinations an h os 

Elizabeths Hospital. (Two hours a week for three The 

during academic year.) d 
(А 


135-36 Neurological Surgery ( elective) لھا‎ 
Lectures and motion picture demonstrations of neurosurg 
y 


ear—bi monthly.) 


OBSTETRICS AND G yYNECOLOG! 


Professors John Parks, R. H. Barter ( Chairman) 


Associate Professor J. G. Sites k, C. 
{ssociate Clinical Professors S. M. Dodek, J. A. Dusbabe 


Assistant Professor W. P. McKelway „ояе Jackson, T. M. 


Assistant Clinical Professors J. K. Cromer, Ca Jeo Ps 
Lady, T. A. Wilson W. рет d Ws! 
Associates B. W. Richwine, F. S. Rogers, R be Walsh; 

Martin, N. J. Price, M. 5. Kaufman, M. p. Foo p. Treichler 

J. M. Friedman, L. M. Liverett, Peter Soyster, t^ ^" 


‚ Roll, J. 
1. М. Ro C 


1962-63. 
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Clin; 
E"! ors t. Epstein, 5, Н. Shea, A. S. Bright, W. H. Cooper, І. W. 
Bieren, A W х Sandmeyer, Jr., N. M. Tart, Elizabeth Crisp, L. W. Davis, R. E. 
IL inshel, Benny Waxman. L. D. Amorosi 

“М. Belinsky, D. R. Carlson, S. D. Cooley, E. E. Cunningham, J. R. 
Dui, jr AV. Erkenbeck, E. R. Kolvereid, J. L. Marlow, J. R. Marshall, L. B 


5 * Idine Paul. а Q. Pugsley 
Int : 
7 "УУ" ‚ ` 
duction to Obstetrics and Gynecology Dodek, Fraser 
ductive а demonstrations on the development and physiology of the female repro 
1 2 М, pend management of normal pregnancy ‘Spring—l hour а week.) 
The nikin Demonstrations Waxman | 
liong of nism of labor an 


^ 1 var ous types of operative delivery demonstrated to sec 
in Totati * Junior Class, D, ( 


as - General Hospital. (One hour a week for six weeks 
arranged during academic ve ar.) 


b . " 
Lectures Sletrics and Gyneco 


фев and do logy Parks, Barter, Sites. McKelway 

"NN Year hours а Опа on the principles of obstetrics and gynecology. (Aca | 
~ 1 . j | 
Cer sh EN Clerkshi The Staff 


1р wi i 

Weekly ini Patients includi | 1 
ni و‎ uding ward round 
"рь у кс. р, G Genera] Hospital, 


198, Operating room demonstrations, and 
(Four weeks during academic vear as ar 


The Staff 
care, observe the course of labor 
-weekly departmental conferences and 
. General hospitals. (Academic vear 


and postnatal clinic 
le: 
Ward nts under Supervision, attend I 


> University and D. ( 


Clin; ~ 
Sty "ical G n i ne . 
the Qu Observe ome Ee aei ge 


G 11 the gynecological clinics and operating rooms of 
year) ^ "*neral hospitals. (Six weeks in rotation as arranged dur- 


RON ым E (Chairman } 
t Ch 1 Prof . W. Sheppard 
W ] essor R, W, Wilki 
vay, ` : Rom odo l'Kinson 
Ш.С. Alper ello, W. P, Chattare Ir, W. J. G 


J. 
H. Lodge. W. B. Glew, 
Me hor бойгы, Ey 
| ! | 
Mp Mea Weel footing aspects of all the E dA The Staff 
М ¥ Sixteen Weeks д اا‎ сты iples of орм} almology. (Spring— 


- Davis, R. E. duPrey, Robert 


J. R. Weimer, J. W. McTigue 


iven inas. The Staff 
Individual ;. _ The Sta 
" arranged.) А instruction in ophthalm. logical diagnosis. (Aca- 


еа. 


| 
| 
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OTOLARYNGOLOGY“ 


Associate Clinical Professor J. J. McFarland, Jr. (Chairman) * R g, Page 
Assistant Clinical Professors Catherine Birch, J. L. Levine, M. E. rucofi, 1 
Jr., J. A. Sabri, W. M. Trible 
к T 
351 Otolaryngology E. 
s on anatomy, physiology, and diseases of t 


Lectures and demonstration 


and throat. (Spring—1 hour a week for fourteen weeks.) 
resi 


354 Bronchoscopy 
A series of lectures on the fundamental principles a 
ing both the bronchoscope and esophagoscope. 


in 
so of instrument а пе 


nd the u 
hour à 


(Spring— 
weeks. j 
355-56 Clinic RET 005 
1 treatment of diseas in qul 


Practical and clinical instruction in the diagnosis anc aw 
nose, and throat. University Hospital. (One and one-half hours 


as arranged during academic year.) 


PATHOLOGY” 


Professors T. M. Peery (Chairman), W. R. Duryee (R 
Clinical Professor D. А Weiss 


esearch) " 
w. L. Marsh, 


Associate Professors F. N. Miller, Jr., William Newman, 
jber" 
(Visiting) T John 
Assistant Professors Lois Platt (Cytology), Alexander Bresso” Weaver 
= la, James 


Assistants Gloria Brennan, Victor Fazekas, German Lasa 


STRATIONS 

]k : 
G. Gottscha”®  ; oti 
Cornelia Hoc 


SPECIAL STAFF FOR DEMON 
E. Е. Geever, К. 
W. Е. Enos, 


Ai 
Associate Clinical Professors J. S. Howe, 
Assistant Clinical Professors R. E. Palmer, 
Fix, L. F. Misanik 
Associates L. E. Zimmerman, ( 
Clinical Instructors D. R. Parkinson, I. 


: B. Cook 


D. Godwin 


سے 


Special Lecturers E. B. Helwig, L. C. Johnson Marsh 


Р А GÀ | adi 
115-16 Introduction to M dical Science (1 1). i ше 
For | ts in medic chmelogy at the University Hosp nd for the і? 
and medicine, provide a backs 


1 hour & week.) Marsh 95 T 


T inci T „ (44) 
117-18 Principles in Medical Technology ( er i 
For students in medic al technology at the 1 сај chemist d 
and sources of error, of the methods used in € Academic year 
and clinical microscopy: Р 


For students in medical tec 
upon physiology, pathology, 
of laboratory data. (Academic year 


serology, hematology, 


"Y 
or the academic year 1962-63 


* Staff of Instruction f 


119.59 Medical Tech 


Practice nology Laboratory (10-10) Marsh and Stafi 

Oratorieg 0 experi nce by rotation through the various divisions of the Pathology lab- 

Chemistry » 9 University Hospital, as follows: hematology and urinalysis, 12 weeks; 

sterolo,’ weeks; bacteriology and parasitol £y, 10 weeks; blood bank, 8 weeks; 
25 * ® weeks; tissue pathology, 4 weeks, (30 hours a week for 50 weeks.) 


Pa; 
cial ҹа оору of 


holo 
inflammations, degenerations, malformations, and neoplasms. Spe 


tio microsco ic st 
ad | ects of the 5» 
Cal signs, (рар 


ey ecrops y 


ıdy of diseased tissue. Special emphasis is placed on the func 


9 hours a week; spring—3 hours a week.) 


Verity Hosp; a tired to attend 


ita and assist in the performance of necropsies at the Uni 


D (Academic year—as arranged.) 
Cross g monstration 
i ime a : 
ay hospital lets, from Several hospitals are demonstrated and disc ussed. The Univer 
MMstrated, : Tatories for clinical pathology are visited ғ 
1 Cademic year- 1 hour a week.) 


Se ` . 
Advan Minars in Pathology 
deni, + €ctures are 


nd their functions are dem 


tah d Pathology, toxi 


{ cology chemistry nd ims olog The legal and *thical 

0 Tes e Hn Jt n чу, and immune logy. пе iega anc cinice 
Ur a Week, ) ponsibilities of Physicians, Le gal problems in medicine (Spring—1 
roblem а 

Ss е * 
t Onmedicat Experimental Cell 
1 Ta M 

E duate students, Also for a limited number of specially qualified 
| 


Cytological a ] biophysical aspects of cellular 


nt ~ е 
) 9 normal an, gical conditions (Fall—1 hour 


Surgi 
Weekly Steal Pathology 1 Weiss 
Ces - I Ss 
aro held With the stude nt group assigned to the surgical clerkship, 
ini cal specimens, ( Academic year—1 hour a week.) 


1 selected pathok 


ge 
E 
E 

[: 4 
PE 
5 
[3 

2 


The Staff 


at the S " 
the Stude e School of Medicine. ( ase histories are presented and dis 


members of the Staff. Clinical, laboratory, and ne ropsy 
(Fall—] ho 


ur a week.) 


tini cal Patholo 


Ms mot theless Conferences 11 The Stafi 
() lin; ei. (Academic year—] hour a week.) 
e Meren, “cal p “thological C 
"tin E Are held at the -onferences ПІ The Staff 
% dica] clerkship thee? Hospital, Attendance is required of students 


(Academic year l hour a week.) 


Newman 
changes in th 


` the organs and tissues 
7. Spring 
Mini thology у ~Pring—I hour а week.) 


| The Staff 
individua] training in surgical pathology and 
niversity Hospital. (Academic year—as ar 
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Peery, Miller, Breslow, Culberson 
h — 

м, шы О the organs and specific diseases, The laboratory work consists of the 
e 


ous pathologic changes and their correlation with symptoms 


The Staff 


s in Pathology Special Staff 


The Staff 


% x aras arrange] 00010 as arranged on special topics in pathology. (Aca 
Orengi 
| te P - | | : 
Forensic «thology and Medical Jurispruden é Miller 


ular Pathology (1) Duryee 
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PEDIATRICS" 

Clinical Professors Margaret Nicholson, W. 5. Anderson, R. H. Parrott, 
W. A. Howard (Chairman), J. A. Washington, R. S. Lourie 

{ssociate Clinical Professor T. E. Reichelderfer 

Assistant Professors S. L. Leikin, Wellington Hung, Artemis Simopoulos А Nine 

Assistant Clinical Professors Margaret Gutelius, Mabel Grosvenor, * 
George Maksim, A. B. Coleman, R. E. Martin, William Stark M 

Associates J. H. Peacock, Jr., Mary Sartwell, C. F. Stiegler, H. don 
Recinos, Jr., C. R. Webb, A. R. MacPherson, G. J. Cohen, Bennett V^ 
Puig il 

b т je 

Clinical Instructors H. H. Diamond, R. H. Mitchell, R. O. Warthen Pr 62 
R. H. Anderson, W. G. Preisser, H. T. Yates, Roger Bergstrom | © ‚ЖЛ 
Goldblatt, Hilary Millar, Harold Plotsky, A. J. Modlin, Jean Lock tt, Sl 

Jean Yacoubian, H. 


p Em 


ys 


jM 


ley, Jr.. Gloria Eng, Belinda Straight, 


Mourat, Morris Feitel ‚а Кюй? 
е ‘ *na storia 
Assistants Julita Arrobio, Elizabeth Edmond, Forrest Hawkins, Viet 
W. Lovrien, ( arl Pochedly "mi. 
А ‚ r owa К 
256 Pediatrics 3 i L and P T 
Lectures on physiology of the newborn, normal behavior, emotioomalic® an "a 
( the newborn, common & 2 hours * 


sual 


velopment, infant nutrition, diseases o Rad 
; ; (Spring 


illnesses of infancy and childhood. Medical School. H ward and jon 

n А { 0 yr 

355 Pediatrics ; and case presen sit 

Introduction to clinical pediatrics Lectures, demonstrations a di тов? э poi! 
designed to familiarize the student with history taking an“ P ment Fal 

pathologic states, and stressing pathophysiology and manage js 

week.) Lourie 20 et! 
365 Pediatric Psychiatry ‘on with the 

i n 

Lectures on neuroses of children and adolescents Un coepere 480 

of Psychiatry) (Fall—as arranged.) Howard 2 кы 

PT y “ 

4 dies ° туе) 


жу Ыр: 
457-58 Clinical Clerkship T admissions. Case sient jp) 


Full time, including assignment to night anc ff and ic 
Ward rounds —— during acade? m 


under direct Resident supervision. "n 
students. Children’s Hospital. (Six weeks as а А 
r ray, chile © (Act 


459-60 Outpatient Clinics 


ау, 
allergy: Th а]. 
Work in Medical and Specialty cl Hosp 


| «= 
inics including SUE’ | dren's 


cardiology, dermatology, neurology, and child guidance. 1,9 
demic year—as arranged.) Howat me, 
i ; JT - t0 
161-62 ( linical Pathological Conjeren es history and la ә af 
Clinical and pathological discussion of recent NO 1505 4" o 
igal School (Academic year—1 hour a week. Gut ie 
т t 
163-64 Teaching Rounds :. and treatment of curre g 
ysis ant 


f diagnosis 
three tim 


es a week.) Howard m ge 


Discussion of clinical problems 
dren's Hoapital. (Academic yeat 
167-68 Clinical Conjerences 1 ‘ın of current 
Required. Staff and student discussion 0 * .ademic Уе? je 3 
{rec i » { hildren's Hospital. (Ac ade mic [ош ae 
| 59 
»sychiatry 399 1 del 

Well Baby t linic. 


of recent literature 
169-70 Clinical Pediatric I 

Clerkship in fourth year including 

(Academic year—as arranged.) 
471-72 Pediatric Electives 
(Academic year—as arranged.) 


jemic year 1962-63 


for the acac 


* Staff of Instruction 


E The School of Medicine Se 
р 


r OY WU 
Professor; J ror R, G, Smith 


la. 
ciate p "ecturer B, В, Brodie 


А rofe ` 
NM Ofessors ( larke Davison. G G. Lu 


search) j lessors V. Н. Cohn, Jr., T. M. Farber, Paul Mazel, Melvin Reich (Re. 
кё» Henderson (Research), } lizabeth Tidball (Re search), W. P. Weiss 
ch) 


іса! Rese arch? (3-3) Reich and Staff 

earch tar graduate Students, A comprehensive introduction to the major medical 
atistical, physical. chen cal, and radioisotopic as 

caden; in the medical s ences. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semes 

D Е omic we, YU - 

0] year—W ] 


pm 


ical, elect 


rman A 
Lect mac ology (7) 


c; , aborajc : : Mandel and Staff 
a tems м ories, апа conferences concerning the interactior of drugs and biolog- 
cal Students а basis for the rational therapy of disease Open to qualified nonmed 
67. 3 (Fall 9 hours a week 


arn 4 

ы tacological Rese The Staff 
1 graduate and med cal students seeking careers 
year as g 
Recent ad Tmacolog 


y Sen iF { 
Open vances unar ] 1) 


Cohn and Staff 


in he ал " 
0 ^ Pharmac ology. For those interest, і пагтасоіоріса! research. 
dy qualified nonmedica] student Academic van 9 ours a week ) 
оосо] n): . са seas 
MN ^md Disposition of Cohn, Davison 
jon of al Seminar course dea] е tissue. Dis 
Pi heh Sorption, distributi & e 
Maco)” *mica] » - ex T zs, and the 
| By 26]. ё (190g biologie al fac ^ processes Pl T 
Y "* and alt F 
Spec; s arrang 
A le, Pecia] To “ 
1 л ая 
try te cou d MÀ harmaco The Staff 
26] faling with sels : : - i 
t Academie year—a pects of drug action. Pre requisite: Pharmacol 
° “TAS arranged 
Solo, 
A logic l : 
eri al Tech и , t p^ 
Que phy арса ejo dues in Pharmacology (3 Farber, Mazel, Tidball 
‘te of „Physiologica (е есе *Xperiments wit} вир ary lectures designed to il 
Mag, "lion { € "hniq ы "ful i, i #95 А 
lp Of phe IB at as to mechanism and 
va nt registration: Phar 


Cohn, Henderson 
with the theory ar 1 prac 
he metabolic fate 


rrent registration: Р} 


E narma 
The Staff 
and Master of ©, ience d Md A uim insi e 


fo, 

T the cade 
Ttment, MiC Year 1962-63 
"M course, The „ 

tuder 


register partment directing his 


—— E 
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PHYSICAL MEDICINE AND REHABILITA 


TION’ 


Professor C. S. Wise (Chairman) 

Assistant Professor John Watt, Jr. 
{ssistant Clinical Professors Р.А 
Associates А. В. С. Knudson, F. L. Wenger 

Fellow Vehbi Yucel 

Assistants Kyoko Ikari, Catherine Ryan ne 


. Klieger, Giuseppe Balsamo 


«ng of the 
strations 0, 4 
de physical disabili 


150 Elements of Physical Medicine 
In arrangement with the Anatomy Department, lectures and 
rious tests and measurements are employed in the evaluation 0 


(Spring—as arranged.) 


59 Advanced Physical Medicine 


352 
Lectures and demonstrations concerning the various techniques 
n " eac 
of physical medicine and rehabilitation to be integrated = m ber: А, uf 
sociated medical and surgi al specialties. (Spring—l hour The? 
= TE . ы . i di 
161-68 Clinical Studies (elective) vL cadem 
Clinical teaching and demonstration at the University Hospita^ 
arranged.) Te 
185 Research (arr.) (Falls * 
Open to medical students ind qualifie d nonmedk al students. 
5 ro ч , * 
PHYSIOLOG!? 
Professors C. E. Leese, E. M. Renkin ( Chairman) "d 


Associate Professor F. P. J. Diecke h) M 
ssistant Professors Rut enderson, C. 5. Tidball (Research) in 
Assistant Prof Ruth Henderson, ‹ il, R. J. Podolský. p D" 


Lecturers Eugene Br wald, J. F. Hoffman, р. P. Rall, ^ aod, =° 
ae hell, W. B Woot ih 


ssociates el. P. С. Nelson, J. Н. Mite l, , Proč 
1 iates, К. A. Hubel, P. ©. Nelson, J k W. W. Oppelt, be м, Ka 


Е. Н. Sonnenblick, W. A. Hagins, J. B. Bloc vir . 
, © р . 1, » Gavian 
Fellows Barbara Decker, D. B. Evans, Y. B. Fok, Natalie © 
William Odell, Elizabeth Stephenson 
O pee” 
Specii l ecturers S. J. $: off, s H. U. Brown "m 
pecial Lecturer J. Sarn preti 


115 Introduction to Human Physiology (3) its various subdivision ngs б р 


| science. fall 


Lectures on the fundamentals of physiology in it - 

( : - : 104 

one year of general science or one semester of biolog ]ternate years 
1964-65 and alte 


ternate years: fall ГТһ 5:10 6:25 pm.; 


10 am.) һ 
: ont 

130 Psycho-Physiology (2) панку, Wit e" 

Lectures on the genesis and expression of pum equivalent an 

ical approach. Prerequisite: Physiology 115 or t ‚а! sit 

(Spring—TTh 5:10 pm.) а red off 


137 V ertebrate Physiology (4) бед е vert 
Fundamental principles of physiology as exempli 12; or the 05 p» 
Chemistry 11-12; Mathematics 3; and Physic’ + laboratory: Д 
fee, $18 ( Fall—lecture, MWF 11:10-12 am., 
year 1962 63. 
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* Staff of Ins 


The Se hool of Medicine X 
Is — e —áÁ " " а 


3) Meg: » 
ей] Physiolog y 


Te an labo \ 
` ratory work in al 
„й al Students, Г B > 


Renkin and Staff 
t divisions of physiology. This course is designed for 
\Spring—lecture 7 hours a week, laboratory 9 hours a week.) 


MIU ‘ 
lectae al Physiolog, (3) Westecker 


n i i " А 
ову 137 asic topics in the physiology of cells and tissues. Prerequisite: Physiol 
Шо р, 9 150, ог Be tl 


- Many 135; and the consent of the instructor. (Spring—T 
ly pp > Th 10:10-12 am.) 
t Toblem. ; ; i ps 
Directed ма wf in Phy Stology (arr.) Renkin and Staff 
М... or 23 z Fader the supervision of a staff member. Prerequisite: Physiology 137, 
21.55 nd the consent of the instructor. (Academic year—as arranged.) 


- n 
Pre, is oy Seminar (1-1 


"quisite. p Henderson and Staff 
tun, (A. Physiology 137, 150, or 232, and a reading knowledge of French or Ger 
32 Cac emic year—as arranged 1 
Vance і 5 1 
Lecture 7 m Mammalian Physiology (10) Diecke and Staff 
Mather ,"Oürs a Week, lal ‘ 


$ Phys; oratory 9 hours a week. 
ta? 11, 12; or the equivalent, ] 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 11-12; 
е take 
5 "3 pm.) ake п as a prerequisite or 


t 18 recommended that Biochem 
concurrently, (Spring—MWF 1-5 pm.; 


ys y (2) Diecke 
tm inare ae 
ыан оп Somme On topics of current interest in con parative physiology, with 
0 162. Е татаад forms Prerequis te: Physiology 137, 150, 170, or 232. or 
%5 Arran 1 \е Consent of the instructor 1964-65 and every third year: fall 
lo], 


Semi } te ki 
/ а : : Ren in 
\ de rs on io > anc 1 „1 
ly hy Site; Chem; Mic and mole u 


" ar transport through biological membranes, 
mistry TO - art 18] ) t 1 r ug 1 [ logical 
fal аз ; and the 111-12 or Physic s 181; and Phys ology 150, 170, or 232, or 
8 , ran J) Consent of the ir structor (1964-65 and every third year: 
io . 
Lena ey вісу (2) 
e. tereg Шаг on h E The Staff 
i 4 1010ріса] topics h require development along nh sic 
ы (1963 Visite: Chemistry 111. ә which : ‘quire development al ng physical 
Bg R and every ү} нд a Physics 181 and the cor sent of the instru 
? ear: fall—as arranged ) 
Preteg Sear h (arr ) и 1 as arrang 
Uisite. "ч " P 
Tus le: КЫШТ 137 ^ The Stafi 
S300 arranged, ) y “ and 170; 150 or 232: or the equivalent. (Academic 
sis (3-3) 


The Staff 


1 

li 1. F . ad 

d оер, М, of ә (Chairman 
hs Б у Отац 

| um 


; "lure rs R. 
Mtg C Cook, W, J, p 


. eeples, С. ( ). Pierce 


56 The George Washington University _ 


PSYCHIATRY” 

Professors Leon Yochelson (Chairman), Samuel Yochelson (Research) 

Clinical Professors Joel Elkes, J. D. Schultz, D. C. Cameron, NE." Freyham D 
Bullard, Douglas Noble 

Associate Professor J. E. Rankin 

Associate Clinical Professors H. P. Laughlin, M. deG. Ruffi 
Kleinerman, Anna Todd, Norman Taub, Leon Ferber, P. H. Gray 4 pden C 

Assistant Clinical Professors Sarah Tenenblatt, Richard Schaengo!o D ран? Y 
T. Bever, Joseph Abrahams, Paul Chodoff, R. M. Greenberg, elen pe. 
L. Adland, W. D. Kehne, Н. A. Meyersburg, S. L. Werkman, J. . Cha 
Gans, I. W. Kaiser 

Associates W. C. Johnson, R. A. Rogers, J 
R. А. Frank, Helen Pearcy, A. M. Drummond, ( 
Schaffer, J. L. Sheridan, L. J Duhl, D. W. Harris, 
kenzie, B. W. Murphy, Daniel Prager, F. N. Waldro 
E. Griffin, E. I. Kushner 

Clinical Instructors Maxwell Boverman, J. H. Bouma, Jea! 
B. L. Burris 

Assistants Margret Berendes, G. N. Boyer, 


mu 


M 


Мо? 
1, Sidney Вета? ` 


_ А. Farrell, S. С. Gordon, a 
>. W. Sprehn, N. 
A. H. Kiracofe, 


Jrs 
р, Е. A. Воаго, „N 


AD 


Bertram poo 


1 Menetre2, 


‚ске 
W. С. Tompkins, Hugh Van sie 


Special Lecturers R. H. Felix, Mathew Ross ie 
165 Introductory Medical Psychology vchologic#! gra nci 
An orientation course in the anatomic al, physiologic al, and psy‘ ay 


: ructu ) 
teristics of st the io 


Consideration of charac ig for 
as а basis 2 1 
r as (Spring - 


development of personality. 


and development of the psyche leading to normal behavio Р 
the pathological. Evaluation of interpersonal relationships- pas” 
week.) 

178 Psychopathology sans and P Y 
Manifestations and understanding of various mental mechani ову * à illus 
tion-types, preceded by history of development of psychopatho’'r che! 
case material. (Spring—1 hour a week.) Yee 

266 Psychiatry , terviewing: 
Psychiatry in the practice of Medicine. Techniques of in WE 
hour a week.) MT ff, itt е, 

: ОЧАИ: “reyhan, : 

268 Demonstration Clinics і bc! major psychose jesl fG 
History, etiology, symptoms, course, and treatment of Presentation es ad ; 
phasis on the dynamics involving the person as à whole. St, Eliza 


ч ances. 
of major mental illnesses and primary behavior disturbar 


General hospitals. (Spring—3 hours a week.) "T 
272 Psychosomatic Aspects 0] General Medicine »rsonality reactio 
Somatic disorders of psychogenic ongin. The role of рег" 4 
tional and organic disorders. (Spring—1 hour a week. d p 
324 Psychoneurosis yt of various. ying y 
Etiology, psychopathology, clinical aspects, and treatm T spita $ (5p T 
neuroses, Medical Conference Room, D. C. General 0 The” iy 
week.) in ivt. 
431-32 Clinical Clerkship f ambulatory t: T КН 
Supervised examination, diagnosis, and treatment, © ad iG nfere™ ical Pind 4 
Hospital and hospitalized cases in St. Elizabeths Host eneral ир їшї, gh” 


: ас to £ 
f psychiatric principles Psych) during 


of cases, Clinical application о n 
and Outpate as arrange 


stressed, University Hospital Inpatient vice 
Elizabeths Hospital (Three weeks divided s 
year.) 
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rofes е 
4, E Y. Stanbro ( Chairman) 
Anis linical Professor H. J. Kicherer 
4, rofessor C. F, Murphy 
B Nan ah. Professors Charlotte Donlan, S. R. Bersack, H. L. Berman, J. T. 
toris, о Albert Bauer, Henry Harrell, A. C. Wyman 
Instruo. W. Smith i | 
(б, EN. А Nelson 
эу Structors George Tievsky, U. V. Wilcox II, C. M. Weber, Nan Van Wag 


LW. Stary: Cigtay, Olcay Cig Н. M п, В. B. Merlo, Margaret Mones 
St re y “igtay, Н. M. Hagen, R. B. Merlo, Margaret Mones, 
anton, І, ] . Sweet Y 


The Staff 


, n anatomy ( Academic year—as arranged.) 
nci ; : 
tures зу Radiology The Staff 
313 Advan : IScussions (Spring—1 hour a week.) 
Ce 7 r 
Lectures and Radiological Diagnosis The Staff 
2. nc discussions, (Fall—as 


arranged. ) 


lini жон 
^ dents = al Studies 
ifie Period Ened to the X-ray De 


The Staff 


partment in rotation on a full-time basis for a 


SS . 
ii Brian Blade. 


8 (Chairn . а 
lp rofessors W.s man}, C. T. Klopp 
Án ums, GST 3. McCune, V. M. Iovine, Alec Horwitz, С. A. Higgins, Jr., 
dy, Ate р, - erman 
tite Cling stor P. С. Adkins, H. C. Pierpont 
"n Profes ojessors H L. Feffer J. R. Thistlethwaite Don Wenger 
lan, Sors N dto ГРЕЧ е 


ыы Clinica] Profe, D. Smyth, T. С. Alford 

ei, Ù Thomas ру], . F. Dean, Jr. J. S. Neviaser, J. B. Harrell, L. T. 

ton, N V. A Morris J 'T lock Head, R. G. Kindred, Ernest Brav 

Mors p Schurter, n" Ka W. C. Meloy, K. H. Wood, Isabella Har- 

- o Шана Tal. „3 Хес 

"stri t га ео Tsun ka t 

‚| ug , Р =< 

Yo .H E - Jr, M. H. Kendrick. B. G. Brown, J. D. Hoyle, R. R. 
‚ С S. White, Jr. i 

W. Ca right, D. C 

Nj Y А. С. Abadi nter, R, E. Hughes 


: E, F. 
Чу y, T. H. ad Aranguren, D. J. Bauer, R. J. Bleasdell, A. I. Dobran- 


resinger, D, B. с ^F 8 _ 
V В. Rese Ung -Groff III, W. F. Hogan, A. B. Ibe n, R. B. 
Чы... етүп», W г., P. E. Shorb, Jr., С. A. Whipple 


58 The George Washington University и 


284 Surgical Physiology pysiolo 
A clinical and laboratory course with particular emphasis on applied phys 


(Spring—2 hours a week.) Wes 
323-24 Surgical Pathology 1 og} dei 


Weeklv conferences are held with the student group assigned to the surgi 


reviewing surgical specimens. (Academic year—1 hour a week.) mes 

"ә ^7 TTA ` ; 4 j 
373-74 Clinical Clerkship 1 ses for 
The student is assigned and required to work up thoroughly the са d.) 

and treatment. D. C. General Hospital. (Academic year—&s arra qe 

59е ^? : . А UR. » 19 

375-76 Outpatient Surgical Clinic 4 dui i 

arrange 


Surgical clinic. D. C. General Hospital. (Forty hours as 


year.) mes 


377 Fractures and Orthopedics | Hos 
А ч era 
Lectures covering the field of fractures and orthopedics. D. C. Gen { 
(Fall—1 hour а week.) The! 
379-80 Lectures in Surgery jë 
D. C. General Hospital. (Academic year—2 hours a week.) Ві 
383-84 Surgical Clinic University Ё ај 
Demonstration of various surgical diseases to the entire clase. $ 
(Academic year—1 hour а week.) The? 


473-74 Clinical Clerkship П 
Six weeks, University Hospital; three weeks, 
in rotation.) 
479-80 Surgical Staff Conferences 
(Academic year—W as arranged.) its 


Mt, Alto Hospital. 


University Hospital. 


183-84 Surgical Ward Rounds bs Universi? 
Demonstration of various surgical diseases to fourth-year clerks. 398 
(Academic уеаг—1 hour a week.) Horwi yk 1 

191 Surgical Anatomy 11 | Fall-l he А 
Lectures for fourth-year clerks. University Hospital. ( wo 

) Ne ^ 


twelve weeks in rotation.) nis 


: у 9 
192 Surgical Pathology 11 s in the orga" 
A systematic study of the gross and 
(Sprin 


microscopic change 


" week. 
commonly removed surgically. g—1 hour а 


UROLOGY” 
E. Ferguson 


Clinical Professors L. R. Culbertson (Chairman), E. 


Associate Clinical Professor W. D. Jarman be 
Ae ғ; enberg ү 
Assistant Clinical Professors F. T. Reuter, Gilbert Ott е8) 


а hn 
Associates G. R. MacDonald, H. A. Goldberg w. D. Oldham, Jo me 


Clinical Instructors H. D. Wolff, Jr., H. P. baat jth sp) 
P i up patients #4 d" 

395-96 Clinic re of urologica! Pi * 
Clinical teaching and demonstrations on the care Opera! 


^q Г етеп » 
emphasis on the pre- and post-operative manag 
teaching. D. C. General Hospital. 
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M Urology 
tures ‚ 
Patholo covering the entire field of urology inclu« 


а0—1 hour a week.) 
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The Staff 


ling diagnosis, treatment, and morbid 


emon 
Ces 


3 


The Staff 
gical X-ray 
University Hos 
d during academic year.) 


Strations, teaching in the 


ith special attention 
Тее hours a , 


Outpatient Department, and urolo 
given to diagnostic procedures, 
week, in rotation, as arrange 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE RECORD 
1902-03 


DEGREES CONFERRED 


DOCTOR OF 


JUNE 6, 


George Robert Allen Idaho 


B.S. 1958, College of Idaho 
Kathryn Ann Anderson D.( 
Herman Barton Apfelbaum N.Y 
With distinction 
A.B. 1958, Dartmouth College 
Donna Jane Asimont Calif 
Lee Archer Asimont Calif 
A.B. 1955, Pacific Union College 
James E. Barrett Ma 
Grover William Bedeau . Calif 
A.B. 1958, College of the Pacific 
Clyde Laurence Bell, Jr Md 
Benne Gene Bendler Ind 
B.S. 1959, Roosevelt University 
Michael Edward Bohan Del 
A.B. 1958, LaSalle College 
Carol Rittenhouse Brie Va 
B.S. 1958, University of Richmond 
Alfred William Brunt, Jr Idaho 
George Franklin Buerger, Jr Pa 
B.S. in Phar. 1957, University of Pittsburgh 
Michael Frank Buscemi N.J 
B.S. 1957, Georgetown University 
Terry Mackley Buxton Idaho 
B.S. 1959, University of Utah 
William Dayton Carrell, Jr Ariz 
A.B. 1957, Stanford University 
Joyce Ann Ong Chin Calif 
A.B. 1958, University of California 
Melvin Perry Choolitch Conn 
B.S. 1959, University of Pittsburgh 
Peter Lloyd Crandall Calif 
A.B. 1958, San Jose State College 
Ronald Francis Crown Md 
B.S. 1958, American University 
Sidney Leon Eisenbaum D. 
With distinction 
A.B. 1958, Tulane University 
Michael Roy Fogel Va 
With distinction 
A.B. 1958, Haverford College 5 
Charles Whitfield Griffiths Va 
Harold Mayne Griffiths Calif 
Vincent Livingston Guanc Md 
A.B. 1953, Kenyon College 
Hubert Maury Gulak Pa 
B.S. 1958, Duquesne University 
Byron Charles Gwinn 1 D. 
A.B. 1955, Duke University 
Jeanne Anne Hanach N.Y 
A.B. 1958, College of New Roc helle d 
Leland Forest Haney Idaho 
B.S. 1958, University of Idaho 
Robert Michael Henderson Md 
A.B. 1959, University of Arizona r 
Talmage Gordon Hiebert Va 
A.B. 1950, University of Kansas 
A.M. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, The George 
Washington University 
Barton Hoexter N.Y 
A.B. 1958, Kenyon College 
Michael G. Hoffman міт 
Arthur Curtis Hurt I Сап 
A.B. 1958, Stanford Unive 


MEDICINE 
1962 


Richard Hudson Huster M. 
A.B. 1958, Duke U niversity : 
Mary Marcell Jackson « туей? 

A B. 1950, Montana State Uni 
Edward A. Janon 
With distinction] 
A.B. 1958, University 
James Joseph Jardee 
B.S. 1960, University 9 
Lawrence Alan Jones : а 
John Alexander Kac hmarick, J 
Allen Lloyd Kauffman past Colles 
B.S. 1958, Wagner wut 
Jack Earl Kundin 
With distinction) 
‹ arc Lanham 
е B'S. 1952, College of Idaho 
Francis Gerald LaPiana 
Francis Marion Leake 
A.B. 1958, University 
Los Angeles 
Frederick Byron Liebler ү рїш 
В.5. 1958, University 0 
George Andrew Liebler 
B.S. 1958, University 
Floyd D. Loop 
B.S. 1958, Purdu 
William Robert 
B.S. 1958, ' < 
William McKenzie Lunes jyersitY 
A.B. 1958, New York - i 
David George Luthring g ей 
E 1958, Princes “hall 
John Housden Lane M F Mary! 
ё 1958, L niversity © 
Mason, Mounta 
y Matan 
Mayson, Jt 4 cadem? 
. Э 


of pennsylvan? 


í portland 


of California ^ 


4 pittsburgh 


in Со 


{оер Р 


Brooks 
955 
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~ Phar, 1950 daho obert Vigh Smith > 
oft але Patti’ Idaho State College Adam Sommerstein Сави. 
Be Noel pRutgers University Sp J ЕЕ Ande nf it shinee 
i erson ames Andrew Sterling Md 
чы Карат Young 1 niver t 9 ү мё а T - an : ange I 
AB. er iversity Hredo Timoteo Suéscum anama 
David 958, Washineto W. Va Vernon Lynn Swenson - ч аһ 
Ч, 1959 Ка hling п and Jefferson ( m With distinction j 
Ua The GS ).C. Lowell Martin Weiss N 
Dui Kar RL "Ee Washington 8 With distinction : 
) з $. 1957 Ч i 
a 64 Idaho Edward Cale ә RE Calif 
ie |, Rom versity of Idah Md A.B. 1958, Stanford University 
Lloyd кгз aho ý "honte Russell Whyte D.C 
und] a S. 1958, The George Washing 
lo Ж, i niversity of Cal Calif University * = крст 
th S Beles alifornia at Elliot Charles Wilner D.C 
В. 58 pn A.B. 1958, Columbia University c 
Franklin anc 5 N.Y. George Lee Wing —— Mass 
de Severino" Marshall College А.В. 1958, Harvard University -— 
B ick Sheld Diversity Kan "m Ios E h Coll Tz 
| x art outh ollege 
David shies L niversity N.J Lawrenc e Linden Young Ohio 
"и distine i M ai A.B. 1958, Stanford University 
1 %, Y. n) } tanley Burkle Young Ind 
Vers; torge Was B.S. 1958, Purdue University 
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STUDENTS REGISTERED 


FIRST YEAR 


Abt, Arthur B. N.J 
A.B. 1962, Rutgers University 

Adams, William R. Utah 
B.S. 1962, University of Utah 

Aebersold, Ronald R Texas 
A.B. 1962, Austin College 

Alexander, Edward G., Jr. D.C. 
A.B. 1962, The George Washington 

University 

Allen, Richard M. Utah 

Ashton, Henry L. Utah 

Barham, Ed D. Miss 
B.S. 1962, Mississippi College 

Basinger, Gerald T. Calif 

Birkin, Brent B. Idaho 
B.S. 1962, University of Utah 

Bishop, Theral M. Utah 

Bryan, David C. Calif 

Bunnell, Gary L. Utah 

Byers, Glen M Mich. 
D.D.S. 1962, University of Michigan 

Campbell, Craig A. Calif 
A.B. 1962, University of California 

Cannava, Peter E N.Y 
B.S. 1962, Mount St. Mary's College 

Carruth, Peter S Calif 
A.B. 1962, University of California 

Chalíant, William P Md 


B.S. 1962, The George Washington 
University 


Chervenak, John P. Pa 
B.S. 1961; University of Pittsburgh 


Chrisman, Jane W. Md 
Cooper, Ric hard M N.J 
Datch, Michael W. Pa. 


A.B. 1962, Washington and Jefferson College 


Devorss, James E N.J 
B.S. 1962, Muhlenberg College 

Don, Sherman Calif 
B.S. 1956, University of California 

Dowling, John N. ш 
A.B. 1962, Yale University 

Edmonston, Robert M. Calif 
A.B. 1962, Fresno State College 

Eldredge, Walter J Utah 
B.S. 1962, University of Utah 

Ettenson, Stephen C N.Y 


Evans, David B Va 
B.S. 1960, Muhlenberg College 
Fernandez, Richard R 
A.B. 1962, Marquette University 


Puerto Rico 


Folmar, Raymond H Calif 
A.B. 1962, University of California 

Franklin, Donald S Pa 
A.B. 1962, Washington and Jefferson College 

Garra, John 5 N.Y 
B.S. 1962, St. John's University 

Gettman, Thomas H Calif 
A.B. 1962, University of California 

Goldfinger, Paul N.J 

Grace, Rene F S.D 

Graeber, Fred G Idaho 

Gray, Luther W., Jr D.C 
A. b. 1961, University of Pennsylvania 

Gregory, Cecilia D Md. 
B.S. 1956, M.S. 1962, University of Oregon 

Griffin, Charles K., Jr Calif. 
A.B. 1961, University of California 

Hamilton, Raymond D Calif 


A.B. 1962, University of California 
Harbold, Norris B., Jr Va 
B.S. 1956, U 


S. Military Academy 
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Harris, James C., Jr. 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 
Haynes, Henry D. 

Á.B. 1961, Kalamazoo College 
Hennings, Charles T. 
Hirz, Ronald H. w 
Hofmann, James W. 

B.S. id College of the Holy Or 
Houghton, Edward A. 

A.B. 1962, Earlham College 


Hutter, Gail S. . 8 
utter, 61, New York Univers 
f Utah 
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Isgreen, William P. , 
B.S. 1961, University 9 
Kaany, Enno £ 
B.S. 1962, Spr ingfield College ой 
Katz, Edward В. 2 „y oi NM p 
B.S. 1949, City University © 
M.S. 1952, Columbia Univ и 
Kaufman, Sam 2 
A.B. 1960, Goshen College 
Ku, Robert K. : y? 
Kunishi, John T.  , d 
A.B. 1962, University k 
Landis, John D. ЕТ 
ndis i962, West Virginia Û 4 


Lavine, Robert I 1 
Lew, Ralph Califor?? 


B.S. 1959, University of k ý 
eC athan A. : : 
; "A.B Жо, "john Hopkins Univ í 
Lillis, Frederick P. 
A.B. 1962, Colleg 
Ludewig, Robert N 
A.B. 1962, Оһо W 
, Gera „5 a 2 
Luedeman, а кг Unive | 
Mahakian, Charles G, 
A.B. 1962, University 
Mandy, Stephen | 1. 
Mangis, Phillip С; 


artin, Kathryn H.. 3 ity of 
wi Catholic Universi 
P ; Arthur M- sj 
E NL Duke University 


McMullen, Douglas By of Idaho 
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Yherson, Warren =s 
E е 1961, University 9 V К 
Mountjoy, ° ‘ington Univ у 
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9 


A.B 1961, 
A.B 


Nielsen, Cant 
Noga, Gerald ?*- 
E3. 1959, U. s. 
Norval, Morgan ^** f 
Jo id К. 
Кое, 1962, Hare 
Noyes, F rank Bivens 
Petersen, Kyle 
Rhoads 662, Univ n 
^b. James Bs 
корь, ga, Universit? af 
“h, William А. : 
Roush, Wi d jn aie 
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Fortune, William P, 

B.S. 1953, Springfield College 
Freeland, Alan E. 

A.B. 1961, Johns Hopkins University 
Gemmen, Roger J 
Goodridge, Thomas H. 

A.B. 1961, Dartmouth College 
Goodstein, Richard K. 

B.S. 1961, Michigan State University of 


Agriculture and Applied Science 
Gould, Barry K 


Haffner, William H. J. 

A.B. 1961, Wesleyan University 
Hardy, Kent M. 
Hazelton, Warren C., Se 
Herr, John R 

B.S. 1961, jeniate College 
Herwick, Paul Q. 


B.S. in Phar. 1960, Universitv of Pittsburgh 


Herzinger, Raymond G. 
B.S. 1961, Brigham Young University 
Hicks, John A. 
A.B. 1960, Occidental College 
Hirschberg, Stanley M. 
A.B. 1961, Rutgers Universitv 
Hodgell, Robert D 
A.B., B.S. in Med. Tec h. 1959, 
University of Colorado 
Jonas, Cecil R. 
B.S. 1960, Howard University 
Jones, Thomas L. 
Kaplan, Sheldon J 
Kaplan, Stuart L 
A.B. 1961, The George Washington 
University 
Kearney, Gary P. 
A.B. 1961, Northwestern University 
Koo, Andrew H. C 
Kotzen Stephen A 
B.S. 1961, University of Miami 
Koval, Norman S. 
B.S. 1961, The George Washington 
University 
Laughrun, William A., Jr 
A.B. 1955, Wake Forrest College 
I opez-Molina, Carmen M 
orentz, Mary M. 
A.B. 1961, Trinity College 
Mast, William C 
B.S. 1961, University of Arizona 
Mathios, Anthony J 
Matz, Marvin I 
B.S. 1957, City University of New York 
Mazzuchi, Daniel S 
B.S. 1961, College of the Holy Cross 
McDougal Bud H. 
B.S. 1961, University of Idaho 
McElhaney, Robert D 
A.B. 1961, Central Washington College 
of Education 
McPhetres, David W 
A.B. 1961, Whittier College 
Mering, James Н.Ш 
Miller, Karl $ 
B.S. 1961, Mount Saint Mary’s College 
Millward David K 
B.S. 1961, Tufts University 
Mitchell, John H 
A.B. 1961, Ohio Wesleyan University 
Moesinger, Robert L 
Morris, Gerald G. 
Musick, Roy S 
B.S. 1961, The Americ an University 
Nixon, Maureen K 
A.B. 1961, Catholic University of America 
Odenwald, Robert P 
S. 1961, College of the Holy Cross 
O'Neill, Thomas M 
A.B. 1961, Catholic University of America 
Oxley, David W. 
A.B. 1961, Drake University 
Paolillo Richard D 
B.S. 1961, College of William and Mary 


Calif, 
Ohio 


Mich. 
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N.J. 
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Utah 
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Idaho 


Wyo. 


Alaska 


Pa. 
N.J. 


N.Y. 


Iowa 


Conn. 


Pa. 
Idaho 
Calif. 
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Pazzaglini, Mario P 

A.B. 1961, Harpur College 
Politz, Lawrence 
Pomerantz, Ruth 

A.B. 1961, Brooklyn College 
Renfield, Marilyn L 
Reynard, John 5 

A.B. 1961, Stanford University 
Rogers, Jerry B 

B.S. 1960, University of Maryland 
Runge, Peter J 


B.S. 1961, Villanova University 
Secrist, Delbert L., Jr 
A.B. 1961, Stanford University 


Seymour, John C. 
A.B. 1961, Brown University 
Shively, Harold H., Jr 


A.B. 1959, Wesleyan University 
Steinbrenner, Roger W. 
А.В. 1961, University of California 


Stemerman, Michael B 
A.B. 1961, University of Rochester 
Stiber, Andrew J 
A.B. 1961, University of Michigan 
Stonefeld, Donald I 
B.S. 1961, Ohio State University 
Stones, Carl 
Strother, George W 
B.S. 1960, University of Pittsburgh 
l'aylor, Paul € 
A.B. 1961 
l'egtmeyer, Charles J 
A.B. 1961, Colgate University 
Ugel, Arthur R 
B.S. 1961, The George Washington 
{ niversity 
Vanderford, John W 
B.S. 1955, Utah State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 


Miami University 


A.M. 1959, University of California 
Vieweg, Walter V. R., Jr 
B.S. 1957, U.S. Naval Academy 


Walen, Harry M 
B.S. 1961, University of Maryland 
Warden, William B 


Webster, Gerald B 

A.B. 1961, Arizona State University 
White, Allen C 

A.B. 1961, Occidental College 
Wolf, Robert R 


A.B. 1961, Rutgers University 


THIRD YEAR 


Anderson, Danny F 

B.S. 1960, Furman University 
Anderson, Harold F 

A.B. 1960, Los Angeles State College о! 

Applied Arts and Sciences 

Anderson, Todd E 

A.B. 1960, DePauw University 
Anderson, William 5 

B.S. in C.E. 1956, Duke University 
Barthelmess, Randall A 

B.S. 1960, Montana State С ollege 
Beachy, Lester 
Belsky, Burton I 

A.B. 1960, University of Pennsylvania 
Bessin, Rolf H 

A.B. 1960, Johns Hopkins University 


Blakesley, Samuel R 

B.S. 1959, University of Arizona 
Boas, Edward L 

В.5. 1960, University of Idaho 
Brady, John F 

A.B. 1960, Providence С ollege 
Brazinsky, John H 

B.S. 1960, University of Notre Dame 
Brink, Edward W 

A.B. 1960, Trinity College 


Buchanan 
A.B 


John G 


1960, Amherst College 
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Burdge, David С КЕСЕ 
B.S. 1958, The George washing! 


University R 


Carlson, Dwight L. . 
Carvalho, Richard S. | Rhode Island 


B.S. 1958, University 
Chan, Philip K. í 
Cope. John R ы ot pibus 
I S. in Phar, 1960, University 9 
Cottle, Aaron D H LA 
Daines, Jonathan H. E 
Ebert, Charles D. sit vo 


Virginia Unive 


A.B. 1960, West f : 
Edwards, Charles В. „ Universit? 0 
B.S. 1960, Brigham Young d 
Falor, Stanley L ДРО h 
"B.S 1958, Ohio State University 4 


Flanagan, William C. E Virginia 


A.B. 1960, 1 niversit 2 
ank, William С. 1 vile 
s "oM E 1949, University e e Semina y 
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A.B. 1960, Johns Hopkins U 


Gardner, Harvey 


A.B. 1958, University 9 g^ 
Gelet, Theodore К. +. State Unive 
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renc an, Seymour унй 
; "В Р. 1953, T emple Uni My 
Hallahan, William F Mars CS 
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+ Universit? T 
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А.В. 1960, Occiden™ 1 


1 B. 
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A.B. 1960, The ¢ seorge W ashington 


Ini. D.C University 
КАЗ, Чы ell University 1 Cohen, Paul C N.Y. 
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A] P. Denison, Edward K W.Va. 
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Aj Mary X. "A B.S. 1959, Fordham University 
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уе, * George Washington Va A.B. 1959, Rutgers University 
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Canada 


Merrill, Keith W 

Michelis, Michael F N.Y. 
A.B. 1959, Columbia University 

Miller, Meredith H N.Y 
A.B. 1959, Johns Hopkins University 

Minas, Thomas F Ariz 
A.B. 1956, University of Arizona 

Modlin, Barry D.C 
B.S. 1958, M.S. 1959, The George 

Washington University 
Calif 


Moede, Austin L 
A.B. 1959, University of California 
Pa 


Mrkich, Robert 


Murray, Robert O Utah 
A.B. 1959, University о! Utah 
Peabody, Robert R Calif 
A.B. 1958, Stanford University 
Conn. 


Polidoro Joseph R 
A.B. 1959, Rutgers University 
Jose M 
B.S. 1959, Catholic University of 
Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rico 


Purcell, Lawrence I N.J 
A.B. 1959, Dartmouth College 

Purpura, Anthony G N.Y 

Rabbitt, Robert W Md 
A.B. 1959, Catholic University of America 

Reed, James W Md 

Reister, Henry C D.C 
A.B. 1954, Princeton University 

Richardson, Eugene L Mont 
B.S. 1959, Montana State College 

Robinson, John N Md 
B.S. 1957, University of Maryland 

Sacks, Richard P D.C 
A.B. 1959, Bucknell University 

D.C 


Saunders, Barney 5. 


A.B. 1959, University of Colorado 


The George Washington University 


Schemmer, Kenneth E 
B.S. 1959, Purdue University 
Sedgewick, Lloyd E й 
A.B. 1959, University of Virginia 
Shaw, James T. - 1 
B.S. 1959, Brigham Young University 
Shepard, Dennis D 
B.S. 1959, Oregon State College 
Skelly, Thomas D 
Slichter, Sherill J 
A.B. 1959, Washington Stat 
Smith, Mark A. 1 
АВ, 1959, Virginia Military 1030 
Suescum, Rafael A 
Sullivan, Eugene H 
A.B. 1957, Williams College 
Svoboda, Joseph R. 
Taber, David O 
Taggart, Dennis D. 
Tomar, Russell H 
A.B. 1959, The George 
University 
l'oomy, William N. 
Trout, Eugene R : 
A.B. 1959, University € 
Ward, George W. 
B.S. 1956, U.S. Military 


lard, N ). ; 
Ward eil € wer Arizona 


B.S. 1956, Unive 
White, Jerald D. " Universit? 


B.S. 1959, вооа Youn 
Wong, Michael J. = n 

A.B. 1959, Stanford U niversity 
Wootton, Devere G. 

B.S. 1959, Brigham 


Young, Elizabeth Bish , : 
B S. 1959, Purdue University 
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UMMARIES OF REGISTRATION 1962-63 


NUMBER OF REGISTRANTS 


qe entering 1962, 
Cs, entering 1961... 
Чы 


1 һе ZEE Sone enter ее" 45 
L. Ne СЛ cae aa сч А 2 
| # ТАШ ЭА Er s 1 
51 DES Le A 11 
Ж. omn 2 
7 Pennsylvania 2 


49 Rhode Island .... 


? South Dakota 
Ind usati i n фы 2 
DEM Aet ivi) "Ote, Jo otto 7 26 
1 Virginia COBRE me rk Г: ЭШ 
| W ashington — ———— ° 5 


West VERBA Lern idit 8 


Wisconsin ........ 


| س سر Со‏ ی Nee‏ 


Wyoming .......... 3 
| 30 Puerto Rico ... $ 
| 2 British Guiana .... ] 
| t Canada l 

КАЛ E mctu ی‎ tains ] 

2 Colombia .... SE NE Sane Ca 1 

2 Costa Rica .......... 1 

1 Hong Kong ... 1 

23 Panama ....... 1 

Мы PR 2 Venezuela —€——— 1 


i: E 
DUAT 

ES OP c 
M. OF COLLEGES REGISTERED IN 7 HE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Athen” University 
1 City University of New York .......... 
са Сор OURO н б l 
Colgate University ............................... 2 
College eb WOMEN аа 1 
Colorado, University of .... j 
Columbia University .................. ( 2 


ornell University 
Dartmouth College ....... 
De Pauw University .......... 
Drake Unive __ AMANTIUM 
Duke University .... 
Earlham College ........ 


Fairleigh Dickinson College 


фр н 5 на на а М RAP‏ سم 


ece ї 

Florida, University of . 1 

ў Fordham University .............................. 1 
Cy 2 Fresno State ( с е cidit ddnde ] 
0 Furman University ................................ 1 
George Washington Univer 25 

Georgetown University .......................... 1 

Gettysburg College .. . . 1 

1 Goshen College ........ ? — 1 
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] 
Hamilton College 2 Pennsylvania State 1 niversity en 1 
Harpur College 2 Pennsylvania, University of iss 5 
Harvard University 2 Pittsburgh, University of 5. 3 
Howard University ......... а کت‎ 1 Princeton University ud А 
Holy Cross, College of the 1 Providence College gee 2 
Idaho, University of ......... t Purdue University „онн p” 1 
Iona College ....... HH 2 Rhode Island, 1 niversity of 3 
Johns Hopkins University 8 Rochester, University 9 { 
Juniata College 2 Rutgers University | 
Kalamazoo College 1 Saint John's | niversity we] 
Kentucky, University of 1 San Diego State College + lege ^" 1 
Lafayette College 2 San Fernando Valley State Co | 
LaSalle College ... | San Francisco, University 03 wit " 
Long Beach State College ............—— 1 Scranton University 2 
Los Angeles State College of Southern California, П | 
Applied Arts and Sciences s.e... ] Springfield College 3 
Louisville, University of 1 Stanford University = ] 
Maine, University of . 1 "Temple l niversity . ] 
Marietta College ...... 1 Tufts University se. 1 
Marquette University ............. ] Trinity College (D. C. 4 
Maryland, University of 10 Trinity College ( Conn.) 
McGill University, Canad: l United States Military 1 
Miami University 1 Utah State University 9 1 
Miami, University ot oid l and Applied Science + 1 
Michigan State University of Utah, 1 niversity «= | 
Agriculture and Applied Science .... 1 Vermont, University of 1 
Michigan, University of 4 Villanova University == 5 
Middlebury College ......... 1 Virginia Military, er 1 
Mississippi College ] Virginia, University e 4 
Missouri, University of sss... 1 Wake Forrest College yn Coll : 
Montana State College ..... 9 Washington and Je Ui iversitY "" “ 4 
Moravian College .... 1 Washington and Lee 1! == ennt | 
Morris Harvey College | Washington State Co - es ] 
Mount St. Mary's College 4 Washington University we j 
Muhlenberg College ... 9 Waynesboro College ~ f 
Nebraska, University of 1 Wesleyan | niversity en ED 1 
New Hampshire, University of .... 1 West Virginia Unive versit ; 
New York University 2 Western poc Univ — 1 
Northeastern State College ] Wheaton Co ege — ” 
Northwestern University - —— | William and Mary, College nn } 
Notre Dame, University of srs 1 Williams College +" ano ] 
Occidental College screens 4 Whittier College = Universi m g 
Ohio State University 2 Woman's College - ae 4 
Ohio Wesleyan University... 3 North Carolina “4 б = Ж 
Oregon, State ( ollege of .... | Yale l nivers College Стай ented 
Oregon, University of l Number 0 Colleges Кер 
Pacific, University of the „оен 1 Number of © 


4 ТА icine, 20-2] 
Ospital, 36-37 
n, 26 97 А 


ciations, 39-40 
1 


Icine, combined curri ulum, 


1 Instruction, 18 


degrees, 


edical S 
h, 55 cal Staff, 36 


we in 1965. 60-61 
struction, 41-59 
44 


G 


Geographical distribution of students, 67 


Government museums, 25 
Grades, 31 
Graduation: 
Application for, 31 
Presence at, 31 
Gynecology courses, 48 -49 


H 


Health Administration, 32-33 

History of the School, 22-23 

History of the University, 3 

Honor societies, 34 

Honors, 32 

Hospital, 24, 25, 35-39 
Medical Staff, 35-36 


I 


Intern programs, 38 


Laboratories, 24 

Library, 24, 37 

Living accommodations, 33-34 
Loan funds, 30 

Location of the 1 niversity, 3 


M 


Medical Admission Te st, 26 
Medical School Building, 24 


Medical Technology Course, 38-39 


Medicine courses, 44-46 


Microbiology courses, 46-47 


N 


courses, 48 


0 


Neurology and Neurological Surgery 


Objectives of the School of Medic ine, 23 


Obstetrics courses, 48—49 
Ophthalmology courses, 49 
Ürientation program, 23 
Otolaryngology courses, 50 
P 
Pathology courses, 50-51 
Pediatrics courses, 52 
Pharmac ology courses, 53 
Physical examinations, 33 
Physical Medic ine courses, 54 
Physiology courses, 54-55 
Plan of instruc tion, 23-24 
Preventive Medic ine, 55 
Prizes, 30 
Psychiatry courses, 56 
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R 


Radiology courses, 57 
Recreation, 34 
Registration, 27 

Summaries of, 67-68 
Regulations, 31 
Rehabilitation courses, 54 
Research, assistants in, 18-20 
Research building, 24 
Resident programs, 38 
Right to change rules, 34 
Right to dismiss students, 31 


S 
Scholarships, 29-30 
Staff of Instruction, 1962-63, 4-18 


Standing of the School, 3 
Student equipment, cost of, 28 


Students registered, 1962-63, 62-00 


Surgery courses, 57 58 
Syphilology courses, 44 


T 
Technical assistants, 20 
Textbooks, cost of, 28 
Trustees, Board of, 1 
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University: 
Academic status, 3 
Clinics, 25, 37 
Colleges, schools, 
History, 3 
Location, 3 

Urology courses, 58 


divisions, 3 
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of Sei retarial Administration (A.Sec.Adm.), Bachelor of Arts (A.B.), 
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MBA) nternational Affairs (A.M. in LA.), Master of Business Administra- 
AL » and Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.) 
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PREFA TORY NOTE 


The undergrac 


luate study program described in this CATA- 
LOGUE js 


i "par i areers 
a new approach to educational preparation for « 


i i i - i T y hic was 
in engineering and applied science, The program, whi h 

: xperimenta- 
developed during a three-year period of study and « xperimenta 
tion, is unique in the United tates. 


All Students e 
any level, in 
Program, 


ntering undergraduate study in the School, at 
September 1963 and thereafter will follow this 


Students who 


the School in the 
tinue 


were enrolled in undergraduate curricula in 
1963 spring semester may elect either to con- 
Study in the 
until their gradu 
er the new Program at the level corresponding to their status 


| 
in September 1963. In the latter case all course credit com- 
pleted will ap} 


: 2 lle 
curriculum in which they were then enrolled, 


ation or June 1966 whichever is earlier. or to 
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: ^ рег ar fix 

ly in the new program. Students with at least 
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i 1 л te "vel р 
Ours of credit will be placed in the Intermediate Level: 


ose with at least 90 hours, in the Advanced Level: those with 


troductory Level. Evaluation ex- 

not be required for such transfer. Si idents 
ir ele 
‘ose entering the 
Jectives at th 


ction when they register in September 1963; 
тез ab. 

Advanced Level must declare their degree ob 

at time, 

Graduat 


€ Programs are 
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students should 
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continued without chance. However 
note changes in the designation of 
ir enrollments accordingly. 
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A PROFILE 


The School of Engineering and Applied 
Science is a professional School in a Uni- 
versity comprised of ten degree-granting 


schools and colleges. 


The University is the only private non 
sectarian institution of higher education 1n 
the Nation's Capital, located in the center 


of Washington. 


Students live in the midst of the city's life, 
with all its opportunities for cultural and 
intellectual development. In a very rea 
sense college life is integrated into the pat- 
tern and culture of modern society, pr?" 
"nvironment for 
g of the st 
of today: 


viding a most favorable ‹ 
the development and maturin 
dent to take his place in the world 


analysis, and 


in modern 


Curricula emphasize theory, 
design for productive careers 


science and engineering. 


The l niversity is accredited by the 2 
States Association of Secondary 
and Colleges; engineering curricu : 
accredited by the Engineers Соипсі 


Professional Development. 
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The atmosphere of the School is one of serious-minded effort toward matu ory 1 
and often develop "s nibil 


opment. Students work closely with faculty members 
friendships. The student body is close-knit and has a high sense of resp? 


and loyalty to its individual members and to the School. gradual 
The student body numbers about 1,200, divided almost equally between out a 
from through? 


and undergraduates. Approximately half of the students come jloye 
1 1 
nation and foreign countries. substantial number of students are с opne" Jop? " 
p € 
large part of the student body has a primary interest in rese arch and entific ® god 
1 C 
the remainder look toward careers in design or in administration of s 
engineering activities. p he sd 
The objective toward which the School strives is to stimulate and эй prit 
to develop to the limit of his capability; to "qu uire unders tanding 9 К рой 
| ane dd | ed levelop skill in 0% P ДИЙ 
and practices of engineering and applied science; to аеуе OF ns! 
| | sense of resp? 


o1 his knowled ze to serve the needs of mank kind d to have 


to society and his profession. 
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hey live and do their work in the real-life environment of the moment, ® fot 
they do for humanity is dictated in large part by the needs and desires of ™ 
security and comfort. Thus they must have a strong sense of morality, 4 P 
cern for the progressive well-being of mankind, and an intimate know! E не: 
еу cannot live and do their work in a scientific ivory in 
Therefore the School insists that the undergraduate include in his study sie? 
the humanities, to the extent necessary to develop a reasonable understand 
these areas of knowledge. Cultivation in the intricacies dc 


and comprehension of human values are sought for the student, in complem 


realities of life. 1 


appreciation of 


scientific and technical literacy. 4% 
The School is a place for learning; for experiencing adventures of the mi of ie 
the hands to the end of increa ed knowledge and ur nde rstanding; for the : den Ë 
During his unders rraduate years t d fre 
and his talent for creative activity, Jabor” 
ind by liberal use of project ma 
tory work. Independent thought and original ideas receive higher evaluat! 
than the rote recital of information. 


exchange, and exploration of ideas. 
led to strengthen his skills in analysis 


quent clas гоо and out of-cl 1 dis u ion 


appraisal of student achievements, 


THE CURRICULA T 
Intro" 

Undergraduate curricula of the School have a three- level forme ng jr 
Level, the Intermediate Level, and the Advanced Level. Pr rogressio au an an 25 } 
semester hours of formal st" y D ll 


ati 
a compre hensive @Ү® M od eT 
the intellec 


to the next requires a certain number of 
factory demonstration, through the medium of 
nation, of ability to use the knowledge gained through study and 


ers developed. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE CURRICULA 


1—70 semester hours (ay pproximately) 


Introductory Level 
(Intermediate Comprehensive Evaluation E xamina 


tion) 
; semester hours (api proximate sly) 


Intermediate Level—35 
Evaluation Examina 


(Advanced ( ;'omprehensive 


tion) 


Advanced Level—35 semester hours (approximately) ге. 
qualify for the ^ „й 
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In general, study at the Introductory an id Interme diate levels ills, a oF aci" 
bro id b: ise of information, § : f hen i 
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at the Adv: inced Level will be inei, 


ory © 
undertaken at the Introduc! d e js 
Level is spec! 


A minimum total of 140 semester hours is required to 


e^ y ition and development of the 
which the concentration of study 
for mal specif T ation of courses to be 


level; the concentration of study at the Advanced 


ü particular deg rree de sign ition. T 


clor of 5160098 e 
Bach Г? exi ample ‘Me 
1 апд Applied ' 


А11 undergraduate curricula lead to the degree 2 
area of concentri ation. 
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thetic designation of a particular 
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Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering). 
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of cour 


he f len | a 
The LO owing curriculum illustrate one oi severa 


пега! Chemistry 


(„е 
Math 27 Calculus I and П 
Ler S 


Ар 5 4 Lo nd Method in Analy 
Chem 14 General Chemistry 
Math 28 Calculus HI and IV 


THIRD SEMESTER 


| Statistics in Science Lee 


Ар 5 Я Finite Mathematics ат 
Ap 559 Introductory Analytical Mechanics 1... 
Math 111 Mathemati for Engineers and Physicists I 


r Math 139 Advanced Calculus I 


FOURTH SEMESTER 


| Science 1 


An S6 Finite Mathematics and Statistics 11 
Ap S 60 Introductory Analytical Mechanics П 
s and Physicists 1 


Math 112 Mathematics for Engineer 
Math 140 Advanced Calculus П 


rehensive Evaluation Examination 


he course requirements for entry into Intermediate 


School. Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, : - 
credited institution of college level, and may consist of courses Ш 
complete“ . 


ıble for degree credit in the institution 1n which they are 


INTERMEDIATE LEVEL jy 10 107 
mately ^ am 
, senis approx ona Gh 
A student wi hing to enter the Intermediate Level pre ent PF e evaluation | ist 
of course work in any biects and an Inte rmediate comprehens!¥ Jecision of V ГЫ 
nation. He is admitted to Intermediate Level study by favorable t with d 
iati idm | to 1 | ; cee > 
IT } | lor ' cations to proc ne 
oup n appra the student's qualificati А minimum oí € "i 
shown bv both his cours record and the examination. P атша 
| | ‚ evaluation € ? 
cours wrk must be presented. The comprehensive ( cto” 
taken in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. | gs in the p alu 
ter 1е0, ° 41У på, 
The curriculum in the Interme liate Le vel 18 determ™ ей compre ens y cout 
Level, by the student needs in preparation for the Advancee f require’ pe 
vel, by t iden need I ‘fication 9 cou 


| 
1 hare is no speci T 
sts. There 1s! I selections 


in his * 


tion examination ind bs his in 
student to ante ipate, 


At this level it is desirable for the ] Level 
11 I il I ; : anced L те „хр? 3 
he area of concentration he intends to enter at the UN ;pportunity ye T 
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ialifications to proceed with 


ur 


ton University ^ ж: 
Ө ares 
study 1n the 


rd and the examination. gerit 
ition in a specific area 0 e rp 
ип) is defined in detail an 


e rec 


im (study progr ате! 
iation Although the required Cot ait ae 
specification is possible to accommoc pho eveloped © 


udent, espe 


ially 


when э” se relate to newly deve 


strong 
tudy at the \ дуа! need Level мен cres ati 


In contrast to study at the lower leve ( 
component of desi ind. applicat to give the student experience in th 
work that is the distingui bid аан ic of engineering and applied soi fe 
All curricula at the Advanced Level include approximately 30 hours of § ined V 
course work, and electives to complete the total of 140 semester hours ced | 
qualify for degree consideration. The spec fied curricula at the Advan 


follow. 


CIVIL EN( 


;INEERING 


ineering most clos 


Civil engineering is th broad branch of er M 
human activiti« Study in this area prepares for careers in the дебо ques P 
brid craft and missile frames, tunnels, and dams; the planning is 
for 1 on types of structures, new materials, and new meth 
tion. innin 

Am ‘ for beg” ii 

The concentration of study outlined ! rovides the essentials eer 85 101 
career upon iduation, for registration as a professional civil engin 
by law, and for continuing study at th e level. "mi 

got 

REQUIRED COURSES б ; 

Ар 5 62 Soil Mechanics ............ tn 8 
Ap S 70 Earth Science „еони 3 
Ap S 121-22 Structural Theory 1 3 
Engr 1 Engineering Planning 3 
ng t 1 Urban Plann 6 


COMMUNICATIONS 


in this 


Study геа prepare 
tions; space and satellite co 
quency communications ha 

1 is 
vacuum tubes, transistor | 
огу and system design are emp 
ind deve lopment in the design 


struction, : 
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ethods of com! 


ind operation of communications systems. 
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чы utli PS, aircraf sile and rocket test and launching cite. 
jy erin, ined Provides the essentials for | "iie P : alites 7 : 

; law) Including "C А чә тог Deginr he рга‹ ot electrical 
Meerin, OF соп. l'Blstration as а p iessıonal electrical engineer as required 
Imm and Ning graduate study ir n 959 е m ; - н Р oe ож à 
4 Mes а br Undertaking esearch i... ctp p — eem - ка 

c Tad Insight ; 1 — a . er eering. The concentration 

Or im ed; 10 the most common ar f electrical engineering. prep. 
late Careers in this ar TR Lo PI RM 


1 


4055) а. REQUIRED COURSES Semester 


М Cctrical Ene inet 
vlc Press ring Electronics | ae 
“Casurements I-T] 


nng Laboratory ] T 
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ELECTRONICS 


ү 

Electronics involves the use and control of very sm ill amounts of cai 
to manipulate and operate devices designed to extend and comp lement human 

and brains. The study outlined is — ation for such activities as: design 4" a 

of electronic instruments in radio, telephone, facsimile and television systems on of 

vices to control industrial mac ы ry, and in computers; : thé design and applica” nd 5f* 

transistor and solid-state circuits; the design of radar and navigation devices ? “Ай 


1 
and іл" 

velop 
in research and de 


e study. 


tems; and the application of electronics in other branches of science é 


The graduate is prepared to undertake design, to engage 


ment of new applications of electronics, and to continue in graduat 


REQUIRED COURSES 


Ар 5 32 Network An WES. S 
Ap 850 Information HR 
Ap 555 Control Theory аур с. 
Ар575 Digital Circuitry and Systems............ 
Engr 19-20 Engineering Electronics I-II .............-— 
Engr 49-50 Precise Electrical Measurements I Aes 
Engr 107-8 Electronics Laboratory I-II .............. 
Physics 116 Quantum and Solid State Physics... 
ENERGY CONVERSION energ 
„lication ew 
Energy conversion is concerned with the development and ар} researc M 
s as: Ге? e 
sources, The study outlined is reparation for suc th activitie es й 
a and solar batteri ; diret! 


energy sources (such as: fuel cells, biological processes, 


{п icity» 
thermionics, thermoe alec ‘a ar 


1 1 
ортеп! ind design ol energy sources employing 


I 
hemical conversion, photovolt 11C processes, and biolog ic al рое її 
plication of fuel cells, thermionic converters, electrical and elc Д 
chines. sal opp? шї 
Energy conversion is a new and rapidly growing area, offering unus! jn " 
carch and developme nt, P r such © , 


The graduate will find most opportunity in re 
PI 


le ration for 
idy program provides 


prep: 


поп ol new energy sources The 


d for continuing graduate st idy 


REQUIRED COURSES 


Ар S H Transfer Theory - 
AnS 0 I il | v í ) VC 'SIOD. ee een nnn nnt 
Ap 5284 Combustic Process 
Ap S 285 Reaction Kinetic 
| 0 An | 1 І cs 
I 1 гі ial Р 1-11 
} ) | Machinery 
| 109 Ene ( ‹ Laboratory 
ag pri 
ENGINEERING SCIENCI { engine iad 
| 1 f { lamental ki nowledge T ^ stut y on fot 
Engineering science is a broad area 01 unt of technology. EL e ai 
ih v f UK nique underlyin all of te „w de "vices e d e CoP 
for careers in research and de" lopment of ne’ hert and the d d 
+) ся врасе, the atmos P | узїса, 4 
ein T am in oi ше ‹ „ biological» I ' 


in medical, 


ces for use 


Ita] Tese ar h the de ч 
"l o nature ind rese и А у 
The £raduat, of tl progr г. | 
or in graduate study thro | 
REQUIRED 
1D § 39 Netw k A 
0555 ( 1 
P $58 Analysis А 
PS63 FI Dy ‘ 
DS 64 Dynai í ' 
3 6566 Sy Dy Я 
40575 Digital Circuitry and S 
0587 Heat Tra f Phe 
"gr 59 Introductory 1 ч 
ACHIN} COMPUTERS 
' Machin, Compr ers are find 
ka са 1018 aş well as in | € 
Мац ае yet to соте. The it 
p demati, al (logic ) and ele ro q 
ae design of Circuits employ; 
puter Joo: 
mln logi the us, 01 comp 
№ ations. deve lom ent of cor 
1 Prob], ms and the de 01 « 
X le Braduate Will find m 
2 
sol Th tudy Program Provides p; 
Urt} * as : 
‘Pecializa tion In gradi ty. 
REQUIRED Ci 
085 
4530 Informatio, Theory 
AD $o» Digital Ci зр. x 
p 36" A tomatic d S 
ШЕ 19.50 u ma 


Engineer ng I 


RSES 


| 
\ 


for further ution in 


| M 


tural Theory 1-1. 


weer 


REQUIRED COURSES не 
Ар 5 55 Control Theory .... 3 pA 
En 19-20 Engineering Electronics I IL. 6 
Engr 49 50 Precise Electrical Meas urements Т il... 3 
Er са I luct гу Transducers and Instrumentation. 3 
Engr 93 Ad ed Transducer а nét ntation. 4 
Engr 54 Precise Mechanical Measurements........ 4 
Engr 55 Precise Heat Mea ements 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
е1, 
M | achin 
Mechanic | engineering is the broad brar | of engineering concerning Els. qi 
equipment, a d other power dev ly in mant ufacturing and in Menit 
study outlined belo pre ti ictivities as de sign of power rol 
equipment and p (viz: jet « і turbines, steam boilers, еіс.) of machi 
construction of aircraft, missile i utoemob m ships; manufacture atic n? 
and goods: design of mechank € t (heating, air- conditioning, ай ver n? 
chinery, nuclear r or controls) and research to develop new kinds 0 
chinery. dinî 
. 1 А Н n, à? З 
The graduate will find many opportunities in mi inufacturing, 11 4 ало] ef 
search. The preparation 1 adequate for beginning the practice of m ined 07 
1 ] - " x 5 
neering, and provides the essential knowledge needed in registration T 
law for practice fes nal mechanic noinee udy * 
practi as a prolessional mechani il engineer. 1s stu 
| - , (опа 
Careers in research in mechanical engineering should include addi 
the graduate level. 4 
duate le Ses 
REQUIRED COURSES я: : 
Ap S55 Control Theory ........... rnnt 3 
Ap 5 64 Dynamics of Compressible Fluids. 3 
Ар 5 67 Analytical Kinematics ...... 3 
A Heat Transfer Theory ss... 6 
Applied The rmodynamics . 3 
32 Thermal Power | | КИНЕ 6 
Fluid Machinery ........ m 
12 Mechanical Engineering Laboratory 
STRUCTURES ү Sou” 
es an their catty 
structur / 
[һе structures expert 1s concerned with the design of struc he Joads they m 
tior hel T hquakes, wind and th rs, t? he 
tions; their behavior under the forces of earthqua lesign of вКузсгаре, T 
TAa. afud فد‎ Han far ad cti ies as 06516 : 4 
qud «айі ie unm tivities ridges, and SC let 
dams, missile silos and laun¢ hing sites, powerhot ses, s ica A 
Lowelos , " 4 such as satellite communi arth 
developm of new types of structures (such “=, » behavior m 
the use of new materials in structures; inalysis of structurs op" 
ny 
ind research on structural design. 4 h There are ; 
The gr idu ite " Y engage chiefly in design or 1n researc. e iced by 
tunities in both helds. tio 4 
jstra 
The study program provides the esse ential knowledge for теб jn 
ie study | гат | id h aging 
rs ng OPTAT | ural engineer, for eng 
law lo practice a 1 proiessiona structurai € "i 


graduate study. 
REQUIRED COURSES 


[echanics 
‚ Planning and Economics 


TIORETICAT AND APPLIED MECH ANICS 


- | with the behavior of n utter when 
leoretica] E *rplied mecha Р erned wi bel torte ree chor 
“jot | to for TRO са. tines preparation for such acti as: predio 

a 5 | mbs or | dir rs; analysis of DCnavio 
vel ne me: iron, nt of blast efani of bom! | ся 
a" е the atmosn | ve theory defining behavior of ma 
than mathematic, al anal dy of behav 
мз 10 celestia] , and space bodii sah га зө» 
thine, , Paduae will find most opport Y I e: 1, pa nar ih ote 
anc Mrüetures: and should pla further studs idu 


: REQUIRED COURSES 
Ap 
AS 261 


- 
H 1 
3 
1 - le ! 
Dynamics of ( ? j 3 
Syst n 
Defor ! 
Me R 
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ADMISSION 
e nons sectari; in E 
tell... Study prof 

lectu : Persons M RE in | 
W Hort ; 


[ \ scipiined 1 
It environment The | - ага. = | 
n Тозу, 
Study Sect for ч 


PROCEDURI 


An appli ‚ 
the pplicant OI idmis ion obtain ; і 
1 niversity un wien rom the Uthce ۴ 
‘he $15 aov! in application blank which he r fice of the Director of Admission’ ө 
hs £i р - ication fee. A recent | ғ . : ust fill out comple te ly and return V 
ittache ^ it photograph, wit! 
E d to the blank. iph, with signature, of the applicant ™ 
pplicatior | 
ould be f 
for the spri са дә er tl | " 
ba pr ng semester. and May | sr for the fall seme ster, December 
onsidered only 1 е Summe M 
in th Ad ed only if tl appl cation id Sessions. Late pplication" 2 
the Admissior ; i tion 101 TIT : „ rece 
for tl issions Office no later than 5 ll required credentials are rece" o 
r the sp in Septemb 
\ f emester, and June 1 for tl Р ember 1 for the fall semester, Jani? 
1 applicant trom a з or the Summer Sessions 
a a secondary school А. ө, vided 
(п uve ' чә ends >} } 
out th "ivi rsity to his high school ids the high school record form pro" fill 
) RA 1001 principal witl 
2 е form and mail it directly t | incipal with the request that the princi al 
he prost Р 7 tly to the OM iu 
prospective student from a i of the Director of А dmissions. ^x 
ане › secondary 1 " : ^ ^g 
; ition Board to send to th jecondary schoo! reques sts the College nir j] 
сь Е 1 the Office of the D 2245 cores 0 al 
R^ ince Examination Board S rector 01 Admissions the $ pests 
taken. Arrangem« fo» 9 Ах»; Aptitude tests ind severed 
d tor te is th : ere T" 
dt i the respor " П . | #0 oul 
: Educa 17 ity of the applicant and * 
not i thar 1 ng Service, 20 N WE w Jerse?’ 
an one month before t ч - issau oe | rinceton, + rest 
: i I re the d YE : sl. 
Ge t should date of the test, Ont he applic stian for o, 
„ео! Ww : 1 e 1 $, 
\ а ington Unive tv. Wasl ent 1o » Director of Admission 
prospe s | 7.990 6. D. ( 
" I e stude | | кй 
hiel | ( pr pe 5 
: earning must reque | previously atte nded one or mort institut re 
ї 1 ‘ i ‚ Б 1 
or of Adn ا‎ ченен ich registi to mail directly to the Office of the j 
: pt oi TE. К 20. 
- recu d, eve though credits were not ear 
\ READMISSION 
m t previi us 
| | usly registered in t amp" 
= u mmediat | he University who was not re gistered T «s 
recedi „ыы +» the 
of Adm ons (time | E " er must apply for re admission int appli? 
А degree candidate ат 7 bove) in advance of re ristration. [f the student (he 
h ittended опе or 2d | s previously registered as а nondegree stuc dent, yeri 
1 , ) ig T ; 1 и А atts 
ive comple | к: utions during his absence from the i admi” 
p ( il tra ' 0 
0 om each inst : d sent he Office ol the Dir tor d Ар 
| His on atter 1 . А dered: ^ 
р 0 read: nded before his ap} lication will be conside "T 
сайл ( и 1 i . ч н Н eli 
fectivt consi lo the hasis of regulations u 
> 
Е CRITERIA FOR ADMISSION А 
he applicant for ш 1 ] and ДА 
have had acad idergraduate admission must be of good char? "T. 
1 academic bat "п - ^ te А 
Consideration { ind appropriate tor the program ol studies © {ооё 
{ас!о on is bas d upon the combined evide nce 9 
l. Ar L1 md 
: cceptable certificat $ ool § 
it lea í à rtiicate 01 gradu tion from an accredited high sch 
n init 
2 The princi e coll 
1 ye tatement that th d t under! 
ork iat the applicant 15 prepares 0 
E Sus end , Schol” 
e follo ` ла ` e : У A] 
tic Aptitud ng College Entrance Examination Board ! per 
р ( the Ei eh Cor T and à Ја! 
ı Composition Achievement Test, ? » 
A pmi 
^ à " grega! 
: - у à secondary sch subject including ® the 98 
repar classr« work 


Achievement Test. у 


“Ke the Advanced Mathe 
n hi | 


е Walifications of !pplicant + onsid 

Meet he above requirements will } 

“Mission tests, ы 
‚ Nine апа One-half of the fifteen же io ai 
ом. three jn English, two T LT y í 
А Ооу Опе in physics or chemis 2 M 
Ceneral] cience may not be cour led 1 

May be Counted as an elective unit. 

dt iş recommended that both Pale " 
Study of lese a iences contributes to : 
Choice а career, and affords a q : 
tudy engineering 9r science, Supe ' ' ее i 
"ud the lighest leve] Consistent w 
mina ns. 
А The Study of solid geometry rec — 
m Undation for his Collegiate studies 

Qu Ntitatin, Def lency,—A iduate о 1 
^a for Admission the particu ir moe d 
da een acceptable units, may be adn 
Nidieg including 
toe. . 


Courses to make 
ot eXcee 


d two units, 


ADVANCED $7 


CREDIT 


FOR Apva ED F 


: i | he shoul 
h school h 
n ! zn 
metry in ! 
rigono 


" ted as 
e distributed 
trance S - " ne 
ed for entrar у, one-half in plar 
g n historv. 
plane e e or 0 
foreigr t but 
two in one nce requireme 
t the scien : 
tion « 
7 
гу be s 


or aids 
ex ! 4 r 
era 0 
s gen 1 note 1 
{| у T! 
e ‹ x n colk 
‹ 1 . ; ex 
co { Liver 
ts е < i the e ( пу 
n. by 
nre ratio 
r] 
have 1 
€ 
1 , er t 
| tics oes m 
' r I 
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ork of low 


т . " " * if 
general University regulations concerning satisfactory subsequent work W 


pass grade (D or the equivalent) will not be considered for transfer. 


Service SCHOOL CREDITS 
idered 


A limited amount of credit earned in service schools since 1941 may 


for assignment to qualified degree candidates in the School of Engineering tati 
plied Science. Veterans should submit to the Director of Admissions "T 
successfully comp ГЕ 
ation 0 


copies of their service school records, indic iting courses 
sufficient identification of the course to locate it in the Guide to Evalu 


cational Experience in the Armed Forces. 


apidly becoming a necessity for the engineer or applied or 

are developing today the increased knowledge and тра t 

Y the accelerating pace of advance in engineering, science, an тч 

ial shiny от" Industry eagerly se eks persons possessing advanced knowledge, ana y 
skill, an 


those ooki 
+ > Ing 
Science ag t 


9 a future as leaders, the School of Engineering and Applied 
ate study leading to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of 
ministration, and Doctor of Science. | ger; 
ance Program of study is centered on the individual and his development, in an : 

With his Preparation and needs. It includes study in the individual's area o 
Wandin est Supported by study in related fields. Increased knowledge eder ss 
by Ры, + Sought by concentration on principles and their application rath 

Taduate ы Coverage of techniques and specialized detail. coreg marche 
whic a ins ^ y may be undertaken in any field of engineering or applie Ч — 
and мао discipline exists and in which the School has adequate facilities 

"Sources, 


TH 
2 DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 


he obi... 
meth Objective of this discipline 


is a substantial comprehension of principles and 
0 
td itg T their use 


Use j , as applied in modern technology. Increased € 
"йш у with solving engineering problems are sought, rather than a breadth of fa- 
i : i 


applications and technique 
p nd tec iniques, 3 
Ney бат of study, Consisting of at least 24 semester hours of graduate courses to 
thesis the candidate 


te for his comprehensive examination, and a written Master’s 
deny Mester hou 


nee d rs) is formulated, with particular attention to the individual 
8 ап obi " 
ety of fel bjectives, 
r 


m. May be designed to give some degree of specialization in a par- 
» üs ! 


The leve] of determined by conference at the time of admission to candidacy. 
of at eas 9 courses ordinarily requires as prerequisite the satisfactory comple- 
ч diffe A undergraduate course in mathematics beyond the first course in 
ча i ; 1 ate ^ s 
Undertaker, equations and at least one in the area of the graduate course to 


The program may provide for broad coverage in a 


'helor's degree from a recognized insti- 
0 y for productive work in the field selected. 
Sion to ave Significant deficiencies in th 


eir preparation may qualify for 
such stud uate study by taking 


a prescribed undergraduate courses. In some 
Y the эч байыры оп їп addition to a limited graduate program. » 

АР uate courses fulfill any part of the requirements for the 
graduate study does not admit the student to degree 


Аек ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 
ie mag tion for admi ۴ 3. 
in writi ission to candidacy for the degree of Master of Science must 
ing e nin 4 ї 
сап, 


9 be accepted the applicant must have (1) been 


(25) 
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f grad 


i 
accepted for graduate study, (2) satisfactorily completed 9 semester hours 9 alifor 
ate courses, and (3) give evidence of satisfactory personal and intellectual 99 
tions. In exceptional cases the requirement of 9 semester hours of graduate 
may be reduced. 

ADVANCED STANDING 


er 
de transh 
Graduate courses completed before admission to graduate study are a yids! 


able for degree credit. They may, however, be considered in planning a colle" 
programs. Course work to satisfy degree requirements in another rio js 

of the University may not be applied toward a degree in the School of Eng 
and Applied Scienc e. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE ге 
T : «on of the comp 
The basic requirement for the degree is the satisfactory completion 


hensive examination. 
t 
or th 

: : tudy» 
a minimum of one year of full-time s Jete 9l 
nt must 00 
nt, within 


RESIDENCE 


The candidate must complete 
equivalent in part-time study, in the School. A full-time stude five JÊ 
requirements for the degree within three years; a part-time stude 

SCHOLARSHIP 


A minimum grade of “Satisfactory” is required in all course 


makes one grade of “Unsatisfactory” may repeat the course once. me hs 
ceives two or more grades of “Uns itisfactory” will not be ри н }гес! at 
: x x Mie 3 ‚ be 0 

in the School until he demonstrates by examination, or ав тау f s Lu" 
А minimum grade paration 


leficiencies i " k have be > d 
aenciencie in course work have been removed. 2 re 
deficiencies 1n P 


required for undergraduate courses taken to remove 
graduate study. 
MASTER'S THESIS 


The degree candidate must submit an acceptable thesis to de 
scipline of t 


to make independent use of the knowledge and di > ; 
і і jecti > nce 

developed by graduate study, and to furnish objective evi en t has pro p 

hich the studen ded n0 


in a given field. Work of a suitable character for w 
hether done on or of 
y supervision. 


ЫП; : I campus, P 
responsibility may be considered, w 
nificant amount of work is completed without facult 


; «ase io 

COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION { eir 0 
т А : inciples and methods s: ш 
To demonstrate substantial understanding of princip/es ё i "n 


the area of his interest, the student must pass : 
This examin 


oral, or both as prescribed by the Faculty. я 
scribed P 


the candidate has successfully completed the pre 


mitted an acceptable Master's thesis. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ENGINEERI 
ADMINISTRATION a "m. 
is to develop an understanding © neering * 
administration 


The objective of this discipline 
and a competence in the practices of 


as app? 


ifie activities, ү 
1 larity with techni: 

^ study 
ences 


| re tht rather than mere fa- 
«nowledge a id understanding are sou t rainer I 
[ues, 


Program is prescribed for each cand date: programs are integrated se- 
ОЁ courses. Thi 


last; sts who have or antici- 
в program is for engineers and sci 

Pate ra. ‘ I x He tivities. Analysis. 
} oo tg ; ерек с activi . 

} "esponsibility for \ Iministr ition of engin " ( пип Y 1€ . е - 
d^. ^ d n additian è е technical 
thee Study, and quantitatiy ( е ¢ ed in addition to the te 

lorie 


8 of administration. 

PREREQUIS; TE TO ADMISSION TO GRADUATE STI DY 
dition to the re, 
fj, АП! must have 
1 
Mentals of 


1 
: ; } t iate study stated below, the 
juirements for 1dmission to graduate tudy statec 


| f iples of human relations. the 
an adequ ite know edge 01 the pri Iples of hu man reia ‹ 
accountin ; 1 the fundamentals of statistics This requirement 
Milk. al u t ч ua ta 
t by the Successful comnlet on of the followine ur dergradu ite courses or an 


: 1 a "PV ONL ing 115 
Surpe quivalent: Psyc} ology 1 15 Pring ples of Human Relatio 15, Accountir g | 
У о}, Ccounting 


and Statistics 107 Statistics for Engines rs. 


ADMISSION ГО GRADUATE STUDY 
applicant must have adequat. preparation for advanced study, including a sat. 
Y Bachelor’, degree. 


together wit} acceptal e personal 
E ave Capabilities and interest hevor d the ability to issimilate organized 
toed jug m formal Courses of instruction. Orig nality of mind combined with bal- 
; ^. Sent and accuracy in observation ure necessary to the successful applicant. 
n to graduate 


` ndi "v 
study does not admit the student to dé 'ree candidacy. 


ialities. The appli- 


a ADMISSION ГО DEGREE CANDIDACY 
Dean cation for admission 

ribe accepted the 
Prerequisite 


to degree candidacy must be made in writing to the 
E andida 4 
applicant must: (] ) have completed satisfactorily all pre 
Study; (2) have s itisfactorily com pleted graduate courses E. А 201 
‘nd ( ive с 6 neering Administratior I and П and EA 27] Operations Research: 
8 evidence of satisfactory personal and intellectual qualifications. 
ADVANCED STANDING 
ompleted before admission to grad iate study are not transfer- 


may, howeve r. be cons dered 


Courses C 
ore, . на : еу 

орта, ам credit, They individual 

"tnit, urse work to satisfy degree requirements in another School of the Uni. 


in planning 
ay n s р 1 
pw s0 applied in the Se hool of Eng 


nneering and Applied per 

Me h. | REQUIREMENTS F 

с Tequirement f 
mination, 


‘OR THE DEGREE 


Or the deere 


e is the s tisiactory completion of the com- 
RESIDE NCE 
'omplete a minin um of one year of 


study, in the School. А full 
gree withir 


1 three years: a 


1 part-time student within five years. 
ini ScHor ARS HIP 
mak um a аз 
у. ne бы R of Satisfactory is required n all courses A student who 
ês t 0 or in Unsatisfactory” may repeat the c. e once. A student who re 
е Prada a | at th ice. ' 
Brades of “| nsatisfa tory" will 0t be permitted to enroll further 
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in the School until he demonstrates by examination, or as may be directed, du 
deficiencies in course work have been removed. A grade of В or better 8 dust? 
for undergraduate courses taken to remove deficiencies in preparation 208 
study. 

MasTEn's THEsIs k ability 

The degree candidate must submit an acceptable thesis to demonstrate his 

to make independent use of the knowledge and discipline of thought acq" рб 
developed by graduate study, and to furnish objective evidence of constructive i 
іп a given field. Work of a suitable character for which the student has d po sf 
responsibility may be considered, whether done on or off campus, provid 
nificant amount of work is completed without faculty supervision. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION f heir * 
To demonstrate substantial understanding of principles and methods on, wil 
in the area of his interest, the student must pass a comprehensive e ot be l^ 
This examination will п dy” 


ten, oral, or both, as prescribed by the Faculty. m of stu 


until the candidate has successfully completed the prescribed progra 


submitted an acceptable Master’s thesis. 


THE DOCTORAL PROGRAM 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science 
study and research leading to the degree of Doctor of Science. 
ited to recognized fields in engineering or applied science in W t 
cipline exists and for which the University has adequate resources. of at, 

А for а career "5 роо 

The Doctoral dis ipline is designed to prepare the student 0 dersta? И 

un |] as 8 


scholarship by providing a broad background of knowledge and an 
. ning 85 


"hi rogram dis 
e : scientie 


research methods. It requires study of interrelated fields of learr т 

inal research іп the field of central interest. first made up ^ 
p " т Ет 

Гһе discipline for the degree is divided into two stages. The TU of re d 


study of interrelated fields of learning which support the genera 0 
The secon yal 


14 and А? et" 


ates 1n 


concentration—culminates in the qualifying examination. 
research investigation of a particular subject in a special fic 


of such research findings in a written dissertation—culmin " 

ination. ublicatio? obt? 
Detailed information on the program is provided in a separate р 

able on request. ЧА 


ADMISSION ; dirs | 
study, ! 1302 
1 


The applicant must have adequate preparation for adv i 
together wi 
applicant 


th a 
must 


satisfactory Master’s degree, or the equivalent, 
materials 1 


qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship. The - 
4 TI ‘late anize 
ties and interests beyond the ability to assimilate organ! 


u 
combined with balan ) lica 


courses of instruction. Originality of mind i successful ар 


accuracy in observation or experiment are necessary to th 


E^ ; git 

LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS importa in iy 

i — 1 

A reading knowledge is required of two foreign language? fore 9^. „е 


i st be passe A 
tion must be pe м the quali yi M 
„fore admission © : сг: 

or the qua! y 


dent's field of interest. One language examina 


to graduate study. The second must be passed be 
study f 


amination and within one year of the start of 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 
Well j 
; advance of th 


ŝton, e opening of the emester for which tl student seeks admis- 
lie wi р must have & personal interview w th the D 
ishes to sty 


пае whom 
idy, to di 


cuss the field of } he Ur 


iss the field of study. the versity's facilities for guid. 
1 i 1 1 م‎ Y ч " 
d n this held, the applicant’s qualificatio s, and the poss bilities of an eitective 
Oct Рі 
Ora] 
афу; Program, [f an app tion for admission is indicated. the student will be 
Vise, Conce 1 tor 1 " 


rning the deta ls o 


ipplication proced 
for admission decisior 
fications. 


referred 
his quali 


1 
nd } 
re, and hi 


s application will be 
n admissions appointed to consider 
: STUDY FOR QUALIFYING EX AMINATION 
mmi ission to study f 


tee bea d for the qualifying examination the student's admission 

les, omes his ( onsuitative Committee, which presci bes and directs his stud 

insu his "mitte, assigns to him a group of fields of learning deemed necessary to 

Members readth of knowledge, as w 5 to support research in his central field. 

these eld the Committee advi e the st ider t concerning the s ope and content of 
Th У 8 of study and guide } 


г 1 : 1 
_ 1 п preparation for his examination in them. 
PUrpose of the qualify 


ing exan lation 18 to ascerta iti it the 
intellectual d 


student’s breadth 


To " 
an are adequate to sug port doctor li re 
Written and investigation in his central field. The a fying examination is both 
e nd ога] and n i Te riven by a ane 
tal Committ usually extends over a period of six daws [t is given by a spe- 
oth T Speci "t Consisting of mem here of the student's Co tive Committee and 
Admitted ists, | pon favorable rer 


1 T 
to! ) ' he i nt 
ort Of the examiners to © Lean the tudent 


е au iney for the degree, to purs ie ] s spe cial ed study and research 

хатлар, оп ofa desig, ated men ber of the Faculty. 

Чаш i ton is the Sole test 
ate for the degree, and to enter the 


i nd stage of his doctoral disci] 


te student's ability to qualify for admission 


TION, AND THE FINAL EXAMINATION 
he degree requests as Master in Research 


m he wishes to pursu 


tOo pursue research and spec alized 
member may ` 


docto, ;CCept or reject such request. The research is ar- 
to id т r f 4l 
^» approved by t} Throughout the гє mainder of the 
Торт I [ I 1 ше rer 1 
Ud in he к, the Candidate is responsible y to his Master in his research 
Presentation, of his d 


lissertation. 


erano. Tue DISSERTATION 
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TOUS is . «as his dope 
University Bulletin. The successful candidate is required before receiving his 
x » 3.9 258 on. 
to pay a fee to cover the expense of print of the тагу of his dissertat! 
THE FINAL | {INATIO T: 
0 
, ү i „М asente 
Upon approval of the dissertation by t Master, the candidate is р 
his final examination d 
i camination. jem 
| Е x А А * ; ust 
The final examination is oral and is open to the public. The candidat es 
onstrate a mastery of his special field of interest and of the materials am he Fa liy 
used in the research The committee of examiners includes mé mbers 0 r include 
А ; " x av als ‘ 
competent in the research field or in closely related subjects and may i examin 
hm . " . " . + V ne €^ tg 
qualified experts brought to the University especially to participate re high quil 
4 p 4 " al А е й e D , 
tion. If the candidate satisfies the examining committee concerning the е sol 
and originality of his contribution to knowledge as well as his mastery { к: grt? 
: : t er rds ; him fo 
ship ind rc irch techniques ої his he d, the Faculty recommends him 
of Doctor of Science. 
RESIDENT AND CONTINUOUS STUDY «co 


e 
1 i „ campus: ©, 
All of the work for the degree must be done in residence (on tht uni toe 
in certain circumstances when the student may be permitted to under yst mai” 
| Тһе student m рел 
leave i the 
year 18 p 


of the research prob em in an approve d off« impus facility. 
" А od a 

istration in the School, even when grantet " 

Failure to maintain registration in each semester of the academic gra 
b igsi 0 

tatus of the student, and he must apply for readmis T". nsultaliV 

ire set up by his com 


tain continuous r« 


resident e 
under whatever new conditions and regulations ¢ 
mittee. ‘ma to 26° 
^ ; | | Ке time al 
There is no formal regulation concerning the minimum amount k: i doctor 
А n , ate ч А ‘date € at 
in preparation for the qualifying examination or as a candidate eng “thin үе] in 
must be completed wi witht 
be comple pati 
lifying e. e 
4 take it; T 
‘on 0 
centration ' г of 


research. The qualifying examination, however, 
of the date of admission, and the entire degree program must 
seven years. After admission the student may apply for his qua 
whenever his consultative committee believes that he is prepares 


atever col 
search and specialized study may be undertaken with w "xu of two Y 
. : i PAS, i ; 
meets the approval of his research adviser. Normally a eS the deg" 


requiremen 


full-time study and research is spent in meeting the 


THE CENTER FOR MEASI KREMENT SCIENCE 
, The Center. unde 
Ba , 


m operative Activity of the 
la research, and service 
Tiversity in 1960. 


€ Dring; 
Principal, but not ex« 


: » r3 sd Asi iar 
r the direction of the School of Engine: ring and Applied Sciences, 
University, industry, and government providing edu- 
programs related 


| to measurement. t was established 


lusive, activities of the Center are: 


for careers in measurement scien e; 


movement of me asurement 


‚ Standardization, and 
, apparatus, and data—with 


particular reference to 
Ai Provision of 
lion 
Primary 

Stand 
ards, ards of n 


staff and fa, ilities to industry for research and consulta- 
Measurement problems in industry, inclu 


the maintenance of 


directly traceable to the nati 


“дч 
leasurement ional stand 


The Public 


and in ation of results of resear, h, manuals of practice and procedures, 
ч 9rmation related to measurement s ience. 
he Cent З 
е : : А i 
P m, in айп relations with industry and governme nt through its Associate 
tici > чае interested individuals. companies, or other « rganizations may par- 
s mutua] communicatie 


m, collaboration, and support made possible by 
* Center ; 


: activities and insure attention to the needs 
Bovernmen;. 


activities the Center serves as a source of personnel ES 

D CaSureme ici | f 1 card 

ement p ment Science, as an instrument for collaborative resear Ben ur ж 
ча » and as а service organization provid 

ment Organizations 


ing expert capability to indus- 
in tl ] ۴ | nt lame 
in the solution of their measureme problems. 


THE EDUCATION PROGRAM 


part of curricula offered by the 


ponsibiliti 


assume res ties in 


the field ofn casure- 
> integrated, to 


l permit a student to terminate his for- 
Scie ®chnolog: evel, or to Proceed to the next level. Programs lead to the En- 
8 ric ym 2 Р . 
Nee, and Bist Ce rtificate and the degrees of Bachelor of S ience, Master of 
ln Addit: 000г of Science : ter 
. Alio Р 
‘eming n to e Certificat Ч , À 1 
Specia] Un ale and degree programs, the educ ation program includes 
erences, and short courses offered from time to time. 
^ Ехо оге 
Т мо. NEERING TECHNOLOGIST CERTIFICATE 
ls f year p 
Or admissig Program Open to } igh ec} 


100] grad 


Guates who meet the require- 
n Slated on pa 1 1 0 i 


Bes 22 and 23. 
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Curriculum 


First Year 3 
Ap S3 Graphical Communication ........ 3 
Ap S4 Logic and Method in Analysis...... 6 
Ap S 5-6 Finite Mathematics and Statistics... А 
Chem 13-14 General Chemistry ........ y 
Math 27, 28 Calculus I-II, II-IV 3 
Physics 15 General Physics .... سے‎ 
Total 

d 

Second Year ne 
Ap 5 10 General Field Theory.......... a 3 
ApSll General Wave Theory............... erret 3 
Ар 5 52 Introductory Transducers and Instrumentatior 0 
Ар S 59-60 Introductory Analytical Mechanics I-II........ 8 
Ap 5 105-6 Fundamentals of Measurement Science I-II 3 
Math 111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists 3 
Physics 16 General Physics ... 3 

Elective 


THE RESEARCH PROGRAM snd dei 
research 


: › | may 
ment related to measurement science. Research and/or development { as 
ter 


taken as independent studies by staff members for the ( enter, r od t the P 
under contract, or by personnel of Associates of the Center мр. 2. 
undertake the specific work. Associates receive publications of the 
publications may be restricted in distribution. 


THE SERVICE PROGRAM Tu 

aei اق‎ : pe and اد‎ ғ 
The Center, arranges for consultation and assistance of the Liege jn W° 

the use of the facilities of the Center in connection with specific r the Cent... 

urement. The program is restricted to the use of the Associates 0 е va" in 
: gage feasible 


етту : А : Gates to cn 
The Service Program also makes it possible for Associates to 


be desirable an 


resources of the University, through the Center, as may 


solution of their problems in measurement. 


By 


y authorization of 


Г g € beer adopted. 
lie ] Scien 
теме .. $550.00 
ч (t ۲ [4 t jest I ecer t . . me 
О ы ЕНЕНЕ RE обед 38.50 
| Epo em бое ens 1,000.00 
prehensive exami УЧ — i 
| t d ы 1,200.00 
ju I Eg « ч! 
а luding the fin exan ti S 1,200.00 
т College of Arts and Sciences; the School 71 
f " 1.00 
B Busine 88, and Internat 1 ( e Divisio f Air Science ( 
ditio al Course 
tional fees, such ac iboratory and m erial fees, аге 
the course de criptions Thes fees are charged by 
з otherwise dicated, may be defrayed in three pay- 
| in this r er Breakage ot apparatus is 
С ' t € in excess of the 
е 9 n 
1 I for In the labor ' the ir lividual student і 
en, Ted to Pay such additional cha ges as are determined by the d part 
А Concerned, 
т 1 
ао F 
Engineer; : 
Bache te Technologist Certificate... 10 = 
Ie for Re *üster's. Doctor's degrees А aa 
ĉe for Pri ing Master’s Thesis......... as 00 
Да nting Summary of Doctoral Dissertation 
Decia] Fees 
Ар 
Plica 500 
Ар "00 fee (degree candidate) nonrefundabble................. .U0 
са , 100 
me lion for room reservation fee Une gage Q0) ы д... 100. 
ШОП tests (yy i 6.00—12.00 
Ere remp RB 
Candid : €cord Examination fee (to « Ver tions), charged eac} 
e М 1 , r | 
meste ога Jachelor 8 degree at the t stration for е final 
Late теры ipd ‘excluding ww IT rui m. 10.00 
r , - 
Change fe ‘on fee, for failure to register withir ted period.............. A. i 5.00 
ME from 107 each Change in program: dropping or addi, £ а course, chang 
(цор à 1 ction to another within a course, change of status from au 
Lvl 1 edit or Vice versa), and change in credit hours lor the course.......... 2.00 
‘ a ange in c ms 
Seve f P charged in Special cases... ی‎ ВИЕ 5.00 
4 а Р 
à Sta nt of tuitio "Payment of Fees”) 2.00 
Matement after fin incial suspension... 28а 5.00 
in residence" status during any semester of ab 
r after completion of tu поп requirements. Due "» 
lays of registration, (See also * footnote )............ 38.50 
adm 
I'$e. 7. may elect to pay the total fee at the beg ning of | ro 
ng t $38.50 a emester hour | the total fee is 1 : 
" the tota fee before cor on of the req work (including 
“Мег regist n on an I ce—no charge 
п which tuitic payment is completed : 
the е pirat pieton of required work after completion of payment o 
hay hig pat of d рау norm LA semester in residence 
iw "ig * resid al 


register 


' по Charge" must 
t Us in residence fee 


in residence" 


Med ieave of absence to return and con- 
ts which were in force at the time of his 


requirements for the 
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Engineers’ Council fee, charged each student in the School of Engineering fot 19 
each semester or апу part thereof except the summer term 
For each examination to qualify for advanced standing and for each special er — gp 


t ——— ERREUR 
English test for foreign students (when required) ane 
Laboratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of Chemistry laboratory by 30 

the date deadline set by the instructor....................... erre 
Transcript fee, for each transcript of record after the first.......... ; 


„y nfi 
; П „2 
Registration in the University entitles each student to the following Universi 


б . P m ۰ ۰ , 
ileges: (1) the issuance of one certified transcript of record, if and when dest ju 


- А " > n 
the services of the Placement Office: (3) the use of l niversity library; (4) noe 


privileges; (5) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise speci’ : Jor 
scription to the University Hatchet, the student newspaper; (7) admissi. Ны} 
un sats, 


versity debates; (8) medical attention and hospital services as described! пали) 
dis 


Administration. These privileges, with the exception of the issuance 


terminate, and a student is no longer in residence, when he withdraws or? 


from the University. 


PAYMENT OF FEES wf Y 
All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, 725 Twenty-first Sc pit 

student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all fee 

Fees are due and pay ible in advance at the time of each registration. д eit 
With the approval of the Treasurer, the student may sign a contra al s 

' in advance, permitting payments as fo T d 

one-third on the firs 


in December. "m ot 


ye-third on 


charges, exc pt for iee payable 
Fall Semester.—One-third at the time of registration; 
day* in November; one-third on the first working day 


Spring Semester.—One-third at the time of registration; or 


1 
! b: 1 imt 
ing day* in March; one-third on the first working day* in April. i ‚айе, 
аа he Office of the Cashie joe” 
Arrangements for the above may be made with the Office cipt {по 
s е гесе 

of registration. Installment-due notices are mailed. However, non К 
" 


no excuse for failure to meet obligations when due. 


shin the 
i thin , 
: I ve his fees WHY es fet 
A student who fails to meet payments when due, but pays his fe m e 
is charged 8 ent іё 
eks after PME үт 
А ^ en 
i : h as be 
is automatically suspended and may not attend classes until he h d 
instated and paid all accrued fees and a $5 reinstatement lee. inst? 
A student suspended for failure to meet payments when due г 
for the semester after two weeks from the date of suspension. < 
statement are to be made to the Office of the Cashier. 
An auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registere 


Г 


late-registration fee. 


lowing two weeks of the date on which payment is due, 


A student who fails to meet payments within these two wt 


nay not be for ro 
Application 


d for credit e 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 
i ei 
Application for withdrawal from the University or for m to 8 
must be made in person or in writing to the Dean. Notinca 
not an acceptable notice (see "Withdrawal", page 43). 


* The University work week is Monday through Friday, inclusive. 


E 


"e School of Engineer? and A 


In 


authorized withdrawals ) 
Made 


and « 
as follows: 


F on of wo-thirds or ne 
1 ‹ Nove , Ci 
jPectively, of the full ime program charg« 


lrawal dated on ox before tl ist working 


( omplete wit} Ir 


hiversity dated on or be fore 
1 
March 1] } 
or sare 


in Febr пагу 
full. time I 


'al d ated on 


f + ' 
cancelation of two-t 


ıirds or one-th ird, 
rogram charges. 


rl iruary or March, 
or before the last ı mann 


э Or one-third 


lerence between the 
ind the hourly charges of the part-time program 
eti ~ 

e - 
Mary е Program... Ww ithdrawa] ( 


es, arch, Cancellation 


lated last working day* in Feb- 
lated ast 
of two-thirds I ne-ti 


hird, respectively, of tuition 


or reduction will be 1 any withdrawal 
A stud In November (fall se mester) or M: 
Ч ent e 

це | enro an in a ful] time 


a full-time 


dated after the last 
arch (spring semester). 


" 
e a urse and con- 
program, who drops ог adds a cour 1 


Program, will have no financial adjustments of tuition 
n r than those involving ; Course fees. 
" jte rl will a re nd be made of the first third of the total tuition charges In 
Pay ent му * be re duce ed or re funded because of nor attendance upon classes, 
M in Plies only to the semester for which a reg stration charge is incurred 
eden, 2 an this py credited to another кайаш | | 

for the da, ehemistry or pharmacy who fail to check out of the laboratory on or 
NC eckout | E М the instruc tor, unless excused by the instructor, will be charged 
Check ut of t fee Stude "nt w 


§ the ] ho drops a course before the end of the semester must 
ty le E ы: 
lo dents enrolled j, У А! the next г 
оп 


gular laboratory period. 
1 Separ, in the ROTC who fail to turn in ar tage. equipment, and text- 
„Ач zati ation from the Corps ire charged the > of the missing items, 
e оп to wi ; i зат 08 
У Wh has к Withdraw and certifica ion for work done will not be given a stu- 
tude * Not clear fin; | 
ban: lits are incia record. 
ne g 1 о 1 э A mas " 
a апре, Aged to Provide their own cash funds until they can make 
ents i x 5 
"Mey А ts in the community, 
Чует 


FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, 
FINANCIAL AID 


FELLOWSHIPS AND ASSISTANTSHIPS 
є SH i паре 
The following fellowships, graduate scholarships, and assistantships afe ar) 
Unless otherwise specifi d, applications should be submitted not later than red 10 
preceding the period for which the award is to be made. They should be s 
the Dean of the School and addressed to The George Washington Universi" 
ington 6, D. C. |! 
University Teaching Fellowships.—Assigned for the academic year. The d ld 
is expected to be a prospective candidate for a Doctoral degree in the genet, (on ? 
his future doctoral study. Each teaching fellow receives an annual stipe 
nine-month basis) of up to $2,000 plus tuition and laboratory fees for whatevê Jsb 
ule of study or research his fellowship duties permit him to carry. Tuite дй 
oratory fees may not exceed $500. Stipends vary with the work load of the p joe 1" 
teaching fellow. Normally a University teaching fellow renders half pee 
classroom or laboratory assignments. Application should be made to the , deg 


Graduate Teaching Assistantships.—Open to candidates for the F and rece b 
Each graduate teaching assistant renders a designated unit of service, nine , 
depending upon his teaching or laboratory assignment, up to $2,000 y p duties ® 
basis plus tuition and laboratory fees for the program of studies which no схе 
his assistantship permit him to carry. Tuition and laboratory fees may t 
$600. Application should be made to the Dean. ў Fellows 4, 

National Science Foundation Cooperative Graduate Fellowships arê av 
Piette ای‎ ^ agus ^. enition Weil 
$2.200 for twelve months or $1,600 for nine months, with tuition wal sence 0. 

ering 8017 poul 


able in the mathematical, physical, medical, biological, and engineer tion 
ntific methods. Applic i yom 
for the 1070 


in certain other fields regarded as employing scie 
be made to the Graduate Council not later than November 1 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES fed nd ^ 
‚е spec 
Scholarships are awarded for the academic year unless otherwise T фей 
h holder must carry а 8, һе full E 
rofessional schools 1 |, 
larship 1$ d 1 for 
Scholarship application should be made in writing on or before / h 
- E "Red. should be а mo 
following academic year and, unless otherwise specified, § : g the 
Chairman of the Committee on Scholarships. Awards are 
April. All scholarships begin with the fall semester. lents in the Scho gg? 
The following scholarships and prizes are limited to stuc pe bi As 
gineering and Applied Science. The University offers many 0 jist an all! 
containing а complete P obtain: a i 
n ым ч i izes, та) Int 
tion concerning teaching fellowships, scholarships, and prizes ashi on Un 
the Chairman of the Committee on Scholarships, The George 
Washington 6, D. C. 


credited in equal parts for each semester. Eac 
academic work (fifteen semester hours or in the f 
scribed schedule) during the period for which the scho 


made duri 


engineering students. A special bulletin 
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A full. f Fede ral C ommunicat 


des tuition sc hol: arship, includin 


800d charac ter, promise. up working toward the degree of Bach- 
Science (Electrical Engineering) and intending to major in communications. 
Fre 

Han derick Albert and Alma Han d Br 
jo, itte 


B icon Scholarships (1959). Be quest of Alma 
n for scholarship a aid to needy s 
Application must be 


tudents preparu g 
* Office of the 


"ry Har arding 


ыз оь Arter j In n 
n1 1етпогу 
p Ting for the 


tons Consulting Engineers Schol arship (1958 ).* 


g laboratory fees and books. Available to a stu- 


and leader 


for the engineering pro- 
mdr not later than Marc h ] on forms which are avail- 


bes of the Scl f E ngineenng and A 


100! рр! lied Sci lence. 
Carter Schol 


ta 


hip qeu. A $500 s 'holars! 
of her husband to aid 


profession. 


T » established by 


a deserving student who is pre- 


civil enginee ring 


Schoo) 
Ward, d hd Engine ering and 
ed each year to grai 


ho; led tuition for ъа 
le stude "nt maint; 


Applic d Science 


luates 01 ассг dited } 


Schol larships.— Four sc holarshi Ips are 
1 school 8. E ich schol irs uD pro- 


I 
a ade mic years (excluding z summer work and speci ial fees), 


an average of B and a satis sfactory standard of de- 


Hia tons must be made before March 1 for the following academic year Ap 
and A sorma are available in the Offi of the Dean of the $, hool of En "ineering 

М Pplied Science. 

€ 

tenorin o hen herein Scholarship (1955), Establis ed by Helen B. Erwin as a 
for a sty bs jn p band, a lormer Trustee of the 1 niversity. A partial schol ship 

Yorman "DBineering or Ar pplied d Science. 

Meg and а Ames Me mortal Award.— Fstabl friends of Professor 
plied с Scie warded annually to a gradua lof Engins ering and 
entiation, се who is nominated by his fell g made significant 
r lle hoo] 9 the students ir 1 the School of Engineering and Applied Science and 

May»; Inivers sity 
ian 50 Mah er Prize in д er 7 \ year membership in the Amer 
it a. еу or Testing ee rc one-year membership in t] 1 

б alen is 


iwarded to the per d 


1p} 
| 


ivision or graduate student 
n : 
16 best reports on tests in the Materials Laboratories 


Meer: 
rse кш who Submits t} 
Schop p refere nce 


E given to Prestressed cor crete tests 

tw n Per, | 
we anual ering and Appli ed ed Scholar. —A ce rtificate 
0 ' by i 
ig the g i азуу by the Fa ulty of the S hool of Engineering and Applied Science 
ted о Braduates With the highest scho ic standing. The student's name 
| Sigma Та, ^" Plaque disp ayed in To Kins Hall 
h 4 نخ‎ 
Y me A medal awarded annu Шу by the XI Ch ipter to the freshman 

neering and 


Applied Se my 


who maintains the highest scho- 
of the entire 


year. 


-Å ple ique aw arded annus ally l 


1 by Gamma Beta Chap- 
Tecor, Ru Ус 100] о f Engi; 
mm. in activities ‚ 


leering and Applied Science 


entire period of his attendance. 


le each year for 
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FINANCIAL AID 


t ; ' ano? 
The following loan funds are ccordà D 


available to students in the University ша 
J inquir? 


with the qualifications plac ed thereon by the donors. Students hould direct ! 
to and file applications with the Dean. | ble a fund 
].—The Trustees of the University have made availa : 


University Loan Fund. 
for short-term loans to students to provide for partial payment of tuition. / 
should be made three days prior to the dates on which tuition installmen! n 

available to full-time po 


National Defense Student Loan F und.—This fund is " 
graduate and graduate students who are in ne d of financial assistance en 
given applicants who express a wish to teach in elementary ог secondary арс 

uperior capacity or preparation n at 


mathematics, engineering, or a modern foreign language. After application | for 
mission to the University has been completed, application on forms presen T. 
this loan fund must be filed in the Office of the Treasurer no later than ( ) July 
fall semester—June first for students currently registered in the University ) ac 


first for entering students; (2) for the spring semester- December first; “© i 
0 


ts are 


| » academic back | indic 
whose academic background indicates à 


E fond р 


Summer Sessions—May first. 
Mechanical Engineering: 1 
ephe ’ 
T 


John Brewster Willis, Jr., Loan Fund in 
$1,000, established by Mrs. William L. Lane as a memorial to her n 
Brewster Willis, Jr., is available to Mechanical En ineering students 


undergraduate) who are primarily interested in aeronautics. 


aduale ч 


a e ition P 


A list of banks and commercial finance firms offering variou 
ment plans is available through the Office of the Treasurer. 


8 types of 


ADVISORY SYSTEM | 
T de? 


1 
ss T" i -— 5 Jose Faculty aI 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science encourages а ex anent F al 
lationship. Every entering undergraduate student is assigned 8 РШЕ cigs 

relationship. ‘very entering undergraduate student 1$ азіі" |. Faculty d 
adviser to assist him to orient himself in the professional discipline. ارزو‎ yy 
ers counsel students on their programs of study, the achievement ап extr m ni 
2:2 А x " . > an " 
satisfactory scholastic performance, professional development, » stu t1 
activity as part of the edu ational process. The adviser represents ^ gei 
cases requiring Faculty action. yours must ома 


Students who have not satisfactorily completed 70 semester | 
advisers’ approval of programs of study prior to registration. s0 homore ^ 
Until a student has completed the work of the freshman anc T us How js 
must follow the recommendations of his adviser in all academic m, to V à Td 
an adviser may not deny a student entry into any course OF аб r or jor* 
| x students having junior advise! 


entitled under the regulations of the School. Stuc „pora 
; : - r acts as ten ^. 
are encouraged to consult their advisers. The Dean acts 4 t 7 


ring {ет students pending assignme f their perm : 
tering or transfer students pending assignment o I is with their oe the 
* 


All students are encouraged to discuss college problem ;onsul 
structors at any time; and parents or gu rdians are invited to € ү p p 
and advisers, concerning any student problems. з Jance with Û pt 
Faculty advisers discharge their counseling duties in accore pr nsibilit¥ е 
| owever, the final resp? 


ciples of their professional responsibility; h 
dent's action lies wholly with the student. 


tively furnished re idence | ils for full-time 
are served at the Student Un on 
he Women Students under twenty one years of age and enrolled for twe lve or more 
duri, 0 academic work during the fall Or Spring semesters or six or more hours 
Tin; А А - 
al he the Summer Sessions are req пгеа to live n the [ niversity residence I ills or 
ton of’ With their Parents, Upon written approval of tl 
diate the Director of А; tivities for W omen. f 
Ind Telatives and upperclass wom : = 
T no e. ; 
à ful] » Circumstances may a woman stude 
۴ academie program live in an apartment 
“Admis И 
Мар lon to the [ niversitv does not inclu room reservation. A separate ap- 
f lon for a ro 1 11 1 E ч ius the fall * > r by M 
Mt, for | Pm Should be made well in advance (ior the fall semester by ay 
F ; ri D - l , 
year - the Spring semes r by January first) Roon re leased for the a ademk 
" ‚апд, . we А : . 
"quire 1 ` deposit of $100, y п 18 credited tow ird the fall semester room charge, is 
*d, i - " = " А 
Prior to J посе of w hdrawal or cance ition of room reservation is received 
une ] есп, н : : 
vance } ч 1, $00 ol the deposit will be rel пед. Ко т rentals аге payable in 
y the D i i ' ce a | 
lows. 7:90 semester, hoom charges for the as demic year 1962-63 are as fol- 
Resm ÁCADEMIC YEAR 
DENCE 
Joh laris FOR Men Double 
n Qu: 
lincy Aq, 1] 
x y Adams 
John C rv. 1 Ha | 
i; ^ihoun Hal] $380 —— 
SC ww... 
Rp : C. elling Hal] (Limited enenac я ble) " tides 
RUM І , H ATI 1 Space availal 
Wilk. ALLS For Wong N Single Double 
lam H C م‎ d 
. “rawfor |] $40! 
сое На rd Hall 54 5 
o] ^ $ ) 105 
H ly Madison Hal] 
attie M. q 


ү: 105 
b 170 105 
tms , 
the Dj for Applications 
„Чеч af X 


Di ч Activitie: p Sher with detailed ir ‘ormation, may be obtained from 
ector ‘Activities for Women, Wood} ill House, 2033 G Street NW 4 Or the 
lv f TY 
In Mati "ities for Men, Building Q, 2029 H Street NW. 
шу On ¢ те : m | 
2 Y be obtain aag Private rooming and boarding facilities near the Univer 
Ome +” } anec a : E 
са ШТ house t the Housing Uthce, Lisner Auditoriun 


The reservation of 


REGISTRATION 


men 
e А i 18810 
А student cannot register for classes until he has received a letter of adm 


o the University, issued by the Office of the Director of Admissions. "m 
A student previously registered in the University who was not registered "d n 

pus during the immediately preceding semester, must apply for readmission 
Office of Admissions in advance of registration. ‘on 
semester or one summer wt 


No registration is accepted for less than a 
A student may not register concurrently in the School of Engineering 89* 


Science and in another institution or another division of this University Wnty W 

prior permission of the Dean. Allowance of credit for work done сопсште? 

be at the discretion of the Dean’s Council. ch st 
serrate ost Lir ээй iles е8 
Registration in the School of Engineering and Applied Science entita ed trait 


dent to the following University privileges: (1) the issuance of one oer fice (3) 
e e a TX if and when desired; (2) the services of the Placement ] a! 
(5) admission to "T 
letic contests, unless otherwise specified; (6) subscription to the Universi! enti 
the student newspaper; (7) admission to University debates; (8) met ica lege 
= These РЇ “ы 
js n? 


the use of University library; (4) gymnasium privileges; 


and hospital services as described under Health Administration. 
. e n , a * t 

with the exception of the issuance of transcripts, terminate, and a studen 

in residence, when he withdraws or is dismissed from the University- 


For the d ites and hours 01 registration, see the « lend IT, page 1. 


REGULA TIONS 


A st 1де t who withdraws or is suspended, 


ity lor one semester or more, may re-enter and continue 4 


Sit 


rules and regulations in force at the time of his return. rial inform? , 
If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals mater”, 


Last ; і we University © jon 
on an application for admission, registration card, or any other ee y* al d 
his registration may be canceled and he will be ineligible (excep ity 
of the Faculty) for subsequent registration in any unit of the Univ 


ATTENDANCE 
A student may not attend classes until registration is comple 0 
A student may not attend c „^Ш 
aid. A student may be dropped from any course for undue abse the pen 
I PI 


;ses during 
A student suspended for any cause may not attend classes si „ж 
suspension. urse in which пй} 
The student is expected to attend every meeting of the co : held wil 
vi ^ 


istered, fully prepared to carry on the work required. h 
for all work in the course, and all absences must be с ences 

: APR 8 
made for him to make up the work missed. Excuses for а 


(40) 


Э 


Science 


whi nl 
Which have been anr 


Ww en ap 

| |, » be « 0 

10unced 11 1 ү 

Pücation lo the instructor ^ € 

AMOUNT OF W( RK x e "à 

Y DEI | o iV a o 

À full-time undergradu ite student v ho s ni Pag cas eren : 

7" Semester hours, A student emploved : ore has 

Probation may take no more than 10 semester hours. عو‎ А کے‎ s کا‎ 

| epts emp 1 
student previously unemployed who a 1 schedule may be adjusted nec 

mediately report that fact to the De in so that hi 

“ару 


] least 2 к C be in 
i t in 1 yu ality |oint index of at least 4.UU to 
ainta а quality poini 


§ s 8 ] n | I En- 
hol: hip equirement 01 the School of 
tain the cnoiar hir 1 


1 
led fr the School. 
may be suspended from the ‹ 


GRADES 
л 1 wh the О 

d Ades are mailed to the student Н rough 
J, Semester, They are not given out by ست‎ f, excellent; B, good: C. 

x 1 ter IS used: ‚ CXC e£ , 
Ye "graduate The following iding system 1 | i 
уух К Passing; P, failing. When o, 

Incomplete or the 
mbo) у S "plete) T 


Indicates th 
the Studens? 1 


is not been assigned the svm 

а grade has not bee: wc 

lrawal) will be recorded. TI 
withdrawal Lil 


symbol W (aut! 


orized 


ata Satisfactory explanation has } 
nts failure to complete the 


of th made ир after the lapse of one 
ad ns Counci] of the schoo . or 
З not Temove 
Student < 

т E > 
aboye ау not гер 


een given the instructor for 
х o 4 leta” 
n" Г T lete 
tired work of the course. An incomp 
pilo para { except by written permission 
endar year except | je 
^ +; ision concerned. An incomplete 
colle e aivision * и 1 À 
| le ] tomatically changed tO а . 
а Within опе calendar year is automatical] реу... 
eat for grade a course in which he ha 
ощ v. ess Tequired to do so by the department concerned. 
8 e : x 
ect must be Submitted to the 
т 
tory) uate F 9r graduate 
»U (une: 


sfactory), 7 


А written statement 
Registrar by the Dean. 

ted as E (excelle 
Work, grades are indicated as E (« 
(incomplete). 


nt), © (satisfac 


THE QUALITY-POINT INDEX 
: qr Scholarship is com 
* number of 


T it inde )b 
uted in terms of the quality-point index, « 
uted In terms of і z ter hours 
ality points by the number of "per hoi . 
R mr i ` plete record in this 1 ni- 
as registered, both base d on the complet 
шу, 
C two p Points are computed from 
dent has nts; › Опе point. F, no I 
Ind "eRistered > 
"e 


ints; B, three points; 
ok s: A four points; B, th 
grades as Iollows: A, 1 hich the «tn. 
е ts f х h semester hour for which the = 
oints, for each sen j ini he 
, . l ia letermining the 
p " nsidered in det 
" “Ourses marked W or I are not con ж? f zrade is re- 
m s al grade is r 
Xcept that courses marked 7 will be considered when a formal j 
Or Lg curs first. 
8 © close of а calendar year, whichever occurs first 
Ung, © hot removed 


An incomplete 
і lly hanged to an F. 
calendar year is automatically chang "cs 
1 ar | | : | 
т institution are not considered in computing t 
| 2.00 
li t inde at least 2. 
0 aduate, a Student must have a quality-point index of 


| 
| 
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. y ST . r , "nai sering ™ 
in all work taken at this University and accepted in the School of Engin 


Applied Science. -— 
Mid-semester Warning.—At the end of the seventh week of each semeste® " 
tors report to the Dean the names of students whose scholarship is unsatisfactory 

receipt of a warning notice the student must consult his instructor an is а 


immediately. 


el 
The adviser may prescribe diagnostic tests and/or remedial study to be comple 
before the end of the current semester. 
Probation.—A student whose quality-point index falls below 2. n 
probation. This probation extends over the period in which the student attem 
semester hours of study. «acidi 
A student on probation may be required to follow a program of study а үш 
remedial studies as prescribed. He may not hold office, participate in the 
of any student organization, or represent the School in any student ee of b” 
2.00 Ж 200 after * 


Suspension.—A student whose quality-point index is below 
probationary period is suspended. A student whose index falls be 
moval from probation is suspended. 

At the time of his suspension a student may apply to the Dean's 
ance concerning remedial action he should take during the perio ^nod in the? 

A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply to be readmit Р yo 
mester or summer session which begins next after an interval of one cale Г, 
To be considered for readmission he must pass prescribed tests. 
mitted after suspension is on probation. He must maintain a curre til his 
index of at least 2.50 on each 12 semester hours of work undertaken o jon 4 
lative index is 2.00. In no case will the probationary period after we will ” 
ceed 24 hours of study. A student suspended twice for poor scholars 


be readmitted. 
ACADEMIC DISHONESTY a Mi suspe! 

Evidence of dishonesty on the part of any student will result in | 
from the University upon the recommendation of the appropriate sd рей i 
A student found guilty of dishonesty will be suspended for a stal jo м 
will be deprived of credit for all courses in which he is enrolled during demit p 
in which the dishonest act occurs. A disciplinary grade of "Fail e 


honesty will be recorded for each such course, and this grade ы 


be 

шей, 

| од оша be reed үр 
If a student suspended because of academic dishonesty should arf Т, 
may be required to repeat for grade all courses for which а ар ріпа“ pi 
been recorded, and both the grade earned on repetition and the dis "T 


А < es ion О 
—Academic Dishonesty” grade will be employed in computatio 


computation of the quality-point index. 


index. 
- 107 
HONORS LIST cogs бү у 
- > ^ np е : 4 Goience Тео. g 
The Faculty of the School of Engineering and Applic d эсе "alphabetical ө atish 
ous scholastic achievement by an Honors List, containing - chieveme™™ 


е scholastic 4 


names of candidates for undergraduate degrees whe 


all of the following requirements: 30 
of the following requirement г exceeds 


1. The candidate's cumulative quality-point index 18 


ast is prepared at the end of the fall and spring semesters and dis 
Science Soag appropriate publi place in the School o1 Engineering and \pplied 
ша Hon, notation 1з made on the student's reci d each time his ne is included 
Ors List 
Б; WITHDRAWALS 
тыг batons for withdrawal the University or for change in class sched ; 
Шү Ctor ® ean person or in writi to the Dean « i the School. Notificat on to ar 
Wit ' 18 Not an acceptable notice. 
ena, Em Írom a course or trom the Unive rsity, without academic o vane 
itom the ures the Permission of the Dean of the School. Permission to withdraw 
tecord, "iversity will not be granted a student who does not have a clear financial 
i 
ser atl between the last working day* in October and ti e id of the fall se 
Nester Boa ‘Ween the last working day* in February and the end of th spring s¢ 
Permitted o, 


es : " 
“ for Courses dropped } 


, j DDFrOna f the 
+ шипош the approval of the 


dropping о] a course to an instruct 


stude 
of the д: may not withe 


у" 
"It Force ROTC 


lraw from either 
without the 


] 


sic course or the advanced course 


a 
1 
} 


approval of t 


e President of 


Afte STUDIES 
, T 
t . Teg . А 
‘On With, he tation Period a student may not make any changes in his registra- 
le ; . / . ; z 1 
Made =a Approval of the Dean. Requests for changes in registration must be 
Dy $ provided in th« 


> Office of the Dean. 


lowing the first day of cl 


asses ol a semester, additional 
> Stu 


lent’s program with the approval of the instructor. 
' Dean. 
without academic penalty after tl 


ıe fourteenth day 
Classes of 


а semester may be granted by tl 


ıe Dean under 
onal circumstances m 


ake the request necessary: 
Itted on tl 


he official form for late withdrawals; (3) as of the 


all courses involved are C or better. 

acude stances me ntioned above the Dean may authorize with- 

ain in full алм. In all cases financial regulations governing with- 
ect. 

Student m 


ay withdraw from a graduate course without academic pen- 
irst four weeks of 


a semester. 


Monday through Friday, inclusive 
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CREDIT 


Credit toward a degree is given only after registration for and s і 
granting of advanced stan 
course 


atisfactory ut 


pletion of the required work of classes or upon the 
accordance with the regulations of the School. A student who takes а 
auditor may not take the same course later for credit. 

On request the Registrar will issue to the student a balance 
amount of work completed and the requirements, both quantitative an 


„g the 
heet showing | 
sheet ella " 


remaining to be met for the degree. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD dent or 
Official transcripts of student records will be issued on request of the a chart 
former student. No charge is made for the first copy; a fee of one dollar on vi? 
for each one thereafter. No certificate of work done will be issued for а Рё 


does not have a clear financial record. 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT tion and 

i institu 

A student who plans to attend summer school sessions at another gr t 
transfer credits so earned toward graduation from this University mus ized in% 
the written approval of the Dean. Transferred credits will not be recogn 
titution. 


cess of those which might be earned in a similar period in this ins 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH mi 
tisfact0 | 


is unsa 


work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the r va : 
а ition fee 1$ € ;ency ” 


the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tui de 
granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up any suc 

English to the satisfaction of the Dean. 

GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS mel the 


T n : , st have 
To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation a student mu 


admission requirement of the School, completed satisfactorily the for W 

riculum, residence, and other requirements for the certificate OF e 

is registered, and be free from all indebtedness to the University: ree must be the 
Application for Graduation.—Application for a certificate or deg of 


last semester 


t 
+. cu 
ih 
fi 


in the Office of the Registrar at the time of registration for the sw в 
senior or final year. dar. to 
— ; calen 
No applications will be accepted after the date stated in the egre 


ments for de tion s! 


. ل‎ 7 . » м 
expecting to complete, during the Summer Sessions, require y for 


be formally conferred at the February Convocation, must appl 

part of registration for the Summer Sessions. Ча 4 Technologist "m 
Curriculum.—Curriculum requirements for the Engineering 6-21; for the 

cate are stated on page 32; for the Bachelor's degrees, on page yt 


must ^ 
s for Bachelor's — «onal tes! 


University $ 


ter’s degrees, on pages 25- 
Graduate Record Examination.—All candidate : 
two parts of the Graduate Record Examination in the ee try twice $ nd 
- ns Jniversit 
ing program. The examinations are conducted by the rien in ebruar?: 

Fall Testing Session (December 14, 1963), for seniors gra 


15 
ng and Applied S 
The School of Engineer — 4 = 
гта NM > а | i ; 
1 PT » in June Date ot the « 
the § 1 11 1964) for tho ra 1а £ A 
D 1 » . 1 
t Spring Session ( Apr Schedule of ( lasses. a dd 
ination ns are announced in the Schedu ) R А оп п register for 
X inte ecord ре. 
| Senior required to take the Graduate : | regular semester of study 
i Isters for his i Р ks 
| x ч ite « the De - when - ^. 4 y fee i payable the time of r 
: mination fee is pay: 
(edi ding summer Sessions). A $10 examination і 
"ution, | у avail 
test s 's and may avail : 
Students receive individual re ports of test scores - By special permission seniors 
i S ce. B lé ‘ 
8 sting Servi | inibi 
Чо ей Services of the Educational vus the Graduate Record Examination at th 
9 expect to graduate in June may take the Gr: ipts available early in the ve T 
Previous Fall 1 Testing Se. %5810п, so as to have transcripts avail 
vi Sai Wet 
len Applying for admission t to graduate schoo » m of 30 week 
: Teach logist ( *rtihcate, a 1 
| Res sider ence F or the F ngineering Technologi baa iden: 
: pleted in residence. m 
| "de last 36 se mester hours must be сошрееа ат 1 36 semester hours mus 
mum of 30 weeks and 3 : a 
be te Bachelor's q degrees, a isnt y be counted. Unless special permi 
К j Pleted in reside -nce. Summer work n 0с COUR 
10 
| 3 gra anted by the De: an 
Must 


| ork ‘of the 
to study elsewhere, * Work ot th 
lence. 


T Complete; 
he Br. айпа! 


which he 


senior or final year 
di In resic 


te student 


must meet 


: for the degree for 
t the residen 
: | е registered, ; M ай 
| чы esidence Status. ~A student who is absent f ; s 
"IN Ore i required to satisfy the currii aber m dr eripe: 
he ams in residet 
pa 3 read ission unless during his absence he - 1 ааа 
‘or the nnrr se I th £ 
ed the Appropriate fee see page 33. For the ригр‹ 
1 i " 
ne lerm ill be disregarde d. nts, but whose graduatios 
“ res status I 
м сч for any reason, must maintain “in resid ур bae 
te os the Semester immediat tely ' preceding the 1 
QU his 8 degre ee. , es 
ч : ts during the Summer essions and s 
Clea dents y Who complete degree requirements during th« ратар t “їп 
i ? 1 P > not required t I 
"tide for Fe ruary graduation by the Registrar are ne 1 
i Nee” for the fal] semester. ; рк 
ә did f Qua e fails to maintain h 1 
б ate for the degree of Doctor ol Scien ai 
ley регіо; of absence, he must 
0 tio 


le 
Г п st a 
reapply ior admission to st 
gulations are 


conduct, The 
À а candidate 
ез; 0 „ 


of тец of tse lation 


set up by his consul 


University reser 
whose attend 


use to conter 
lance or conduct has p^ 


'n unsatisfact tory. 
~ tisfaction 
tte Ir гпа! sa isiactiion 
—А thesis or dissertation submit ed in p acrem 
tively, must be presented ii 
LT ents for ¢ Master's or Doctor's degree. respectively, mu І 
ha] 0 2 : 
ц let a to the De, ап no later than th 
ale Tan 


date spec ified in the caler 
* required, It is the res 


e 
АШ from the Dean 
a 
nd rep uction of 
t eses an 
of the ] d 


ponsil ility of the cand 


a print ed copy of the 
iesis or d 


las 
reguiati 
the th 


issertation, which are ri 


accompar ] 


ying ME become 
ipan 


disse 'rtations with 


and are de posited in 
d and made avai ilable f 


lesis or disse 'rtation m 

] 1 

Чы 0 in absentia _ 
to the Dean 


the | niversit ty Library, 


4 o rie 
lor circulation. Permi 


where the d 1F li- 
sion to publish or 
ist be ower from the Dean. 


ion in absen 
Application for graduation in abse 


tia must be sub- 
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HONORS 
isti tion” # 
With distinction —A Bachelor's degree may be conferred “with distinct 50 of 
he discretion of the Faculty, if a student attains a quality-point index 9 WT 


t 
x 1 S Ya E. ; >, ! 8 
higher on all work taken at this institution. To be eligible for this honor à j 


1 : reir р” ‘red for W° 
must have completed at this institution at least one-half of the work required 
degree. " gt 

А Е : "UU ors + 
Special honors.—A Bachelor's degree may be conferred with “Special hon fel 
- À - 5 ma 
the discretion of the Faculty, for outstanding achievement in the student's m4) 


E ч 10118: 
of work on recommendation of the Faculty, under the following regulate e fae 


1. The student must have his candidacy for special honors approve [the geni! 
ulty member representing the major field not later than the beginning 9 
+. cal 
; s CH 
set at the time hi 


2. The student must meet such other conditions as may be 


indt 


didacy is approved. ee 
3. No student will be awarded special honors unless he has a quality-P? 


of at least 3.00 on all work taken at this institution. 4 stitution ” 
1. To be eligible for honors a student must have completed at this 1 


least one-half of the work required for the degree. 


ГНЕ LIBRARY 1 

Jp 
ence use of " 
he payment ^ 


must be presented as identification. ; 7 d weeks, v) 

The loan period for most books available for home circulation is tw° ach dsy 
A fine of five cents will be charge 1 by the 

is subject to oot ч sè 

t be used 10 gaw 


A student registered in the University is entitled to the refere 
versity Library. The Student Identification Card, issued upon t 


an additional two-week renewal. 
a book is overdue. Any book which does circulate 
brarian at any time. Reserve books for collateral reading mus ; may 
ing rooms when the Library is open. With special permission they " ЭА 
for overnight use when the Library closes. A fine of twenty-five cents W or cn 
for the first hour or fraction of an hour and five cents for each pe 
thereafter that a reserve book is overdue. Grades of a student Wi 


til his library record is clear. 


HOURS ch dis ài 


A.M. to 10:00 Р.М. -— 


Ihe University Library is open from 9:00 Р.М. on Su 


(Saturday 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M.), and from 2:00 to 6:00 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 3 Lion D 
» апу Studen” дей“ 
The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude p e stude 
University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the ale to do 50 
the University, the University Administration deems 1t advisab 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES a the PS, 
and divisions re go into 


The University and its various colleges, schools : 
€ yé 8 8 g J ulations 


Such reg 


modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. 
whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


سے 


ER The School of Er 


2 i : { С 17 
ROPER TY RESPONSIBILITY 

ые University 18 not responsible tor the loss of personal property in any l што. 

1 Y building, A “Lost and Found” Office is n e е 5 nt Union. 


TUDENT SERVICES AND ACTIVITIES 
HEALTH ADMINISTR 


ATION 
T 
uet Health Administra: 


on Staff assist | 


sts students with their medical needs by ad | 
Vicia treatment, by proper referral when necessary, and bv cooperation with other { 
Pus, а Stud or medical emergencies and health consultations there is, on the cam- | 
during ~ udent Health ( linic open from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M., Monday throug! Friday 
lends * academic vear ,. d. HAN at 5 ал ьа 
Ndance TI year and Summer Sessions, with physician and nu in at 
у E lere is ale А Р ч ча 
Or nio} э Aiso a res room tor wo W 1 1 Irse ree 
Universi and Week-end emergencies, students may € е emi ency room of the 
Healey y Hospital for treatmen . The basic fee for this visit v be paid he | 
dent " “ministration, and all other charges will be the responsibility ot the stu- | m. | 
41$ arrange "т : 
Me ica] E Бетеп! is lor emergency care only. 
Dlicants o Vileges include: (1) physical examination of all students who are ap- | 
е Courses in Physical Education; (2) three visits in any one illness by a 
bi Cr of the H : : е * i 
la); (3) bo ealth Administration Stall, office or residence (District of ( olum | 
Os alizati л | i r 1 
for 9t mon lization, including board and nursing, in the University Hospital | 
е & bh sz" 1 ! i 
termined у E One week during any twe ive-month period—the necessity to be 
и Operating е Director of Health Administration. All additio ial hospita irges | 
À Toom, anes] » | 
leg Must E Jom, anesthetics, lal oratory, X-ray, medications. or | 
Ment} © paid by the student. Ex; . 
FEL » Ident. Expenses incurn A 
min, *Clalists вис} 1 j { f 
tions a 1 as eye refractior and provision o ASS 1 
need application of cane CUO and Provision of glas | 
‘ Tgica oper. 1 Ot cast or other an папсе; ratory 
: Thi, me ical зау must be paid by the student. 
welled ir eft applies only to €ss or disability incurred while currently 
Wea 1 he [ niver 
„а the |, versity. It does not apply ess or disability ed be 
tion ast day of ev: Е | 
legis е examinations lor a s ler or summer sessions and comple 
Th Blstration fo t} 
© student ; Т the next semester or s er « ) 
б, thoi 3 ч 18 allowed, if he so des ae 
Rule > Sut when he does ' r^. { 
lie 2.1) The Dire 0°88 во he will be responsib 
i шеф; | be le Jirector of Healt} Administratior 
ph nefits where, in his discretion a smd | 
lal rules of the Univer j i | is ' | 
inis зу, made himself | 
Ма}, istration has author: - heen | 
lieet: \ n; (3) 75 authority to Getermine the necessity and пеп oi hos- | i 
~ . м “ +: I 
ing » "n the | stude nt not currently enrolled or one who has severed his con 
М hiverene :. « E > : » 
le, ain for a aw sity is ineligible for medica benefits; (4) a student intend 
Я i an e 1 2 1 7 1 
ya; Ing of шш team is required pass a thorough exa ition at the 
aili $ ach emester; (5) } | і с ам i ae 
selves tospitali s not available to those students 
of other } re for the same i 
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The University is not responsible for injuries received in intercolle Е 
mural games, ог in any of the activities of the physic al education departmen 


VETERANS EDUCATION 
a servit ر‎ 


The Office of Veterans Education, Building Q, 2029 H Street NW., ty 
Jniversi®, 
l jons! 


for veterans and war orphans, acts in a liaison ¢ aed between the ue 
the Veterans Administration. This Office should be consulted concerning Ver 


benefits before applying to the Veterans Administration for certification Washing” 
at Twentieth Street Мз 


I 


erans i E سن‎ а is on Constitution Avenue f 


25D. C 
Students eligible under one of the state laws should also contact this Office. 
Pusiic Law 634 (War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act) "T » 
A child of a person who died of a disease or injury inc ште or арта“ у 
on active duty in the Armed Forces during World War I, World War Il 9 
Korean Conflict may be eligible for educational assistance under this аы " 
age requirements are met. In the case of a child who has not re ached th 
jority, his guardian must make application for him to the Veterans Ас 


Ривлс Law 190 (World War II GI Bill Exte nsion) 996, © 
1 25,1 
The educational benefits for World War II veterans te minated July 2 


cept for persons eligible under special enlistment provision. 


Ривыс Law 550 (Korean GI Bill) nn yo» 

To be eligible, a veteran must have been in service between June 4^, with!” 

January 31, 1955, no longer be on active duty, and have begun his 

three years after separation. Such students have eight years from $ 
January 31, 1965, whichever is earlier, to use their be nefits. ade 38 

Application for benefits to the Veterans Administration should be m d 

possible; V.A. approval should be presented to the University Office of 

cation at the time of registration. 
Рувілс Laws 16 AND 894 (Vocational Rehabilitation) sh TU 
ler either Law st jest 


Disabled veterans desiring vocational rehabilitation unc 
stives 8 


to the Veterans Administration for approval of their training 0 jec 


days prior to registration. 


AIR FORCE ROTC PROGRAM 


f 
Ee 
ram in detail 15 ya 


A brochure describing the Air Force ROTC prog University 


quest to the Division of Air Science, The George Washington 


ton 6, D. C. 


Street NV. 


The Testing and Counseling Center, 718 Twenty- -first University. * and 


which are available primarily to students enrolled in the 
f the 


to high school students and to adults of the community. { 
в the evaluation о 


diagnose а 


THE TESTING AND COUNSELING CENTER jo? | 
жей 
И, А 
Бой 


cademie 


The services are designed to assist individuals in 
tional and vocational potentialities and objectives, 


giate or ш? 


Nem m E he School of Engin ering and Applied Science 19 
Provide e 
to qu [i cational and vocational literature and inforn 
а ел. x ; 
a ifed agencies for assistance 
by the чем Provides special testi 
sity School of Engineering 
for other 


Tw 
tion, and refer individual 
with problems not handled bv the Center. 

d М . á . " 
ng services including: diagnostic tests prescribed 
and Applied Science, 


admissions tests for the Univer- 
selected educational institutions 


and tests for business and in- 
r 


are currently registered as degree candidates in the Uni- 


Bree Car У (ее із $10; for students currently enrolled in the University but not as de- 

| Mids Р" وود‎ ; 2 , . 

clients сан » the fee is $40: for graduates of the University, $40: for community 
^» 999, "ee ЖТ A? y r , 

All fee T?» Fees for specialized testing are dependent upon the services involved. 
$ are payable 


at the Office of the Center. 


he Reading m. 
ЫЛ ‘eading Clinic, 2018 Fy, 


вегу; ч Street 
ition ices for all levels: 


NW., offers individual diagnostic and cor- 


Special primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. In ad- 
“pecial read; NS 
‘duly leve] reading Improvement classes are conducted on the high school and 
А compl А 
ete di; : . 18 А 

(ець; and | diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing. and dominance 
0 le vari x : 

Writt te Various reading and spelling tests. Results are interpreted and a 


sented in conference with the parents or the individual. 


8 А 

OU the "m reading classes for high school students and adults are offered through- 
"Deed, tomp ated intervals, Emphasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, 
"eut » and a and study skills. Machines such as the tachistoscope, rate ac- 
le без № ж "s ed reader are also used for increasing speed of comprehe nsion. 
vii for Semi.indiv; rimi diagnosis is $35; for individual instruction, $5 a 
at th Common readir Бае instruction, $4 a lesson; for instruction in small groups 

© Office of t 8 difficulties, $3.25 a lesson. All fees are payable in advance 


ashier, 


ity-first Street NW., offers diag- 


LM » lisp ng cleft : and adults with such speech difficulties as 
pos у oblems Palate, cerebral palsy, asphasia, foreign accent, voice, and 
lar. Ша: „. 
а З no charge А d “ce ath У í | 
the ( hour; { ‘rge for the diagnosis, The fee for individual instruction 
ае Broup ins 


» $4 an hour. Fees are payable at the Office of 


to On t » 2125 G $ e L. is the 
ty et the he first floor to the ein th 
lf шы need for n 
lon l 
e Ounge 
The ¢ dent C, 8e and s 


- A е : 
center for student life. From the 
n on the fourth floor, it is well planned 


recreation, and activities, In addition 


reading roor 
ieals, study. 
ocial lounge 


; lent td fic. 
Stu 9unci] the Student Union provides office space 
a 
eni, nt ‘Activities oe for the other major student organizations. 
t Ice, { i | 1 — " 
ы Student orga 5. also In the Student 1 nion, has available information 
nizations 


and campus events, 


| 
| 
۳ 
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DAVIS-HODGKINS HOUSE 
cent 

The Davis-Hodgkins House, 731 Twenty-second Street NW., is the student 
of the School, providing lounges, reading rooms, and student organiza gg 8 
The House provides convenient, comfortable facilities for the exchange 0 i 


good fellowship. 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 


International House, 2110 G Street NW., is the soci: 
dances, and other forms of entert 
le students to become acquainted an 


use of club rooms and lounge enable 
ents from. 


or 

from f 

11 center for student and the 

‚ ai ent 

eign countries. A series of teas, ainme th 
eel a 


in the University. d 
The International Student’s Society welcomes as members stu from 0 d 
The Adviser to Students ! dg 


lands as well as North American students 
х ies, | | : e an 
available for advice 


Countries, whose office is in International House, is 


ance. 


THE PLACEMENT OFFICE 


sod 
: кийеп? у 
The Placement Office, 2114 С Street NW., provides assistance 10 $ je Û 


L 1 
mploymen and 
fice th locally mii 


tionally, and refers qualified applicants for consideration. re Program T 
the On-Campus Industrial and Government Recru 'ompanie* as We Joy" 
.-— 


certain government agencies participate. = «м9 the 
ment opportunities to persons seeking career positions. ister in person ^ 

Students and alumni interested in placement are asked to reg" sitions T eit 
Office and to select from written descriptions of current openings P to st ду! 
Those interested in planning careers rm an 
jrochures of business, pE < Б dta 1 
which are on display in advance of campus visits by recruiting rv "Ts 


I . stu 
" 7 - able to ° Д 
ices of the Counseling Center (see page 48) аг availabl pfi 


iors and graduate students, in which well over 150 private 
This program offe: 


> - 
they wish referral. 


formation on career fields and the I 


wishing career guidance.) í 
from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 


The placement Office is open 


aay. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES s 10 

er ACTIVITIE 4 

DIRECTORS OF STUDENT -— > ities for Men P gi 

Activi¥’* na » 

i; tudents in all no The di 
01 5 


hous!DP pe 
э opel adjust 


of the Direc 
guidance | 
social li 


The University maintains the offices 


: i 
irector of Activities for Women, tor the 
activities, 


phases of student life, suc h as student soe ners 
. , ; ^n m 
rectors are available for individual counseling concerninp ; 
1 | 
university life. Stu 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT d nnually by ” | 
-h te electe a И, 
Student Соипси.— The Student Counc il, whic h is el the jodi? 


mdent activities: ife is 
body, 18 responsible tor the conduct ol stude а om on Student Life 


The Committee 


Committee on Student Life. 


ganized as 


V I 
I 
“ 1 à V 1 ` > | | 
sity Organization will be rece | 
ELrarn Y FOR S1 \ } | | 
Кы stud, ht regist red in The Ceo W E x = 
, Pate in Nonathleti, Student activities o ү 
ga Scholastic average of leac 2.00 is not « і - ©, | 
А member of the Band, D ce Pro ~ ER A ' n | 
Clee Club Cheer]; ace rs, Student Co " ^ 1, | ( mittee, Adan | М | 
cil, Interfraternis, Coun il, } ngineers ( : ч 1 ғ Р ‚ Strong Hall Coun | | 
Hall Council, Hancock Hall Counc il, Madison ! : ; | 
cil, Welling Hall Council. or any pul I i Jam | 1 
: An off T, permane nt committee с} UM OF me | | 
апу activity | | 
Гив } EERS’ ( а 
. "PA En 
we ingine e Counc l is е е der overi sc ( | . | Ј ) 
Чам, Applic Science, Composed ol 3 WO eici А е UP нр чад - studer - i 
ац from the graduate student body, one represen - se | 
ано ; he $3 y owed Manager of th, Mech уса 71 
Manage, n the choo] the Bu in Purpose of the Cour, x ' - 
lai 1 bet л м pavis-Hodgkins House. iw 1 the Faculty, Administration, and 
Student сееп the student body 01 the Si hoo Y ^ 
and W ТАМ тед of the Univers ty i ‹ 
ШУ fir : of he Student body he S 0 ni e Sche 
аф. Manci lly by the Engineers’ ( cil Fea E ү 
Mixer E the engineers’ Student ma ine, M i Z meinsuy in the + 
hei Co iners Ball, and the Ay | , ristmas 1 ч е ^ 
The Y ч Meetings аге Open to all a dents in the я als d: 
me Шей acts аз the directing body for Mechel, T 
"m y ar а 1 is Sent free to | а id a gQ [ S I 4 
Pus a é i з 
and article a mni news, a calend Ir of event i - a my s 
lished by E Blneerino by Studer and fa y пи CTS 
tude, t Board of } ditors ind a vo 


i іза 
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Sports ACTIVITIES d Ё | 
The University is a member of the Southern Conference and the Nation fo | 
contests m | 


legiate Athletic Association. Its teams participate in intercollegiate 
ball, basketball, baseball, tennis, golf, rifle, sailing, and crew. poth m 
program of intramural sports for yor 
and women. The men’s program is conducted by the Intramural Council. e de 
Athletic Board cooperate wil infor" 


8 intramural an p 
le, swimmi 


The University maintains a complete 


en's Athlet Association and Intersorority 
partments of Physical Education in conducting the wome n’ 
mal extra-mural sports program in tennis, hockey, basketball, rif 


bowling, and badminton. 
(ША 


he f 
Students may participate in dance, drama, forensics, and music through org aa 
II, III (Modern Danee Cl we) 
University Glee re "i 
grams during 06 
spit is P^ 


year. t exhi 1 
With the cooperation of the Curator of Art, an annual student ar 


sented. 
" У 
ANNUAL Events |р” 
‘ety of cultura 


ARTS 


ing organizations: Dance Production Groups | 
Dance; Enosinian Debate Society; University Players; 


University Orchestra. Each of | these groups presents proj 


Colonial Program.—The Student Council sponsors a vanes " 
to which all students are invited. Grol 
mn . А ВЕНЕ она 
-The Student Council and the Dance P 


Recre "ati ion Program.- all students ا‎ 
folk, and social—at frequent intervals 1o 


neers “ 
each semester the ‘Engi ба | 


range dances—square, 


Engineers’ Mixers ——At the beginning of 1 
sponsors a program of orientation, good fellowship, and enter rtainmen to J 
new students. int high 

Engineers’ Day. Sponsored by the En rineers’ Council z pur Scie is 
students and their parents with the School of Engineering and App” coils | 


om 
“iddle of the fall semester, Нун 
es the annua 


Homecoming.—Scheduled about the 
ance Ei 
homeo :oming ei 


hool year. It includ 


the primary festive period of the s 
Variety Show, the homecoming football game, and the " 

Religion In Life Week.—Observed during the week of 7 1 "fraternity "n 
In Life Week includes special lectures, classroom lectures, an : á 
Life Week is poen 


ity discussion groups. Religion In 


in cooperation with the Committee on Relig 
greets the 


Holiday Season.—The University traditionally : 
e" ıte ceremonies including the lighting of the € Science al v 
orated by the Students of the School of Engineering and Ape risumas serv! | 
ng of Handel’s Messiah, and the observance of a specia a j 
PE: pape. * Council sponsors the 

Engineers’ Ball.—In the spring the Engineers Cou T 


= i : . 4 
Ball, a social event for students and alumni. 


; es 
€ zouncil, "sies © 
the Stude - لار‎ 
ts 
T 


rs i v 
in studen! ne 
the award of hono : at theif 
announce an rese 


Career Conference.—Under the sponsorship of 


annually with studen 


ers from mam professions explore 
cations available on graduation. 


May Day.—This is the traditional time tor 


ities. Mortar Board and Omicron Delta Kappa 


members and Student Council elections аге 


> announcet А 


Th 


0o. a 


The Colonial Cr ul 
‘pri Students 
etic Contests, 


face] 
» alumni, and facu 


; j 
е School of | 


'otomac in the late 
ng crui 
se Án afte rnoon and evening 


c, dance, and engage i 


zames and at 
ity 


STUDENT ORG ANIZATIONS 


Honor SOCIETIES of which is to enc. 
Sigma Xia national scientific honor soc r ^ standing graduate s 
че origina] investigation in science pure ; > te uio 
ats in the Sciences are eligible for эрсә A , 1 to as ate n — , 
Shown Marked ability in rese arch may be ele: "à "= › leac РЯ 
micron Delia Kappa.—A national { —— X 
tried activitie mo ale 
Order Scarlet. A service honor Don i - К i | reward hig} 
8 ta Sigma national raterr ain : э 1 to those freshy me 
who tip and attainment, men De : a ' з 
„attain а Scholastic average of at least 3.5 S shed to recogr „чый, 
це “Psilon — A local engineerii & ne a 1 & >з y ч y ue | the top 
песе Scholarship and ex mplary ( - - x um r year before graduatio ' 
fom 9 th of those Students in th: ir nex not ve lendar w 2; 
$; the top one-fifth of those students — 24 th, ose oi whic Y 
am Ew nationa] engineering ЕТ у, 
onze Scholarship and Professional attainmen 
PROFESSIONA! ORGANIZATIONS : 1 S 
cinerum Institute of Electrical р ngineers ie ye e of B т 01 x Р 
(Been 1 embership Open to candidates юг u 
е ical), Hu ) ор ‘ 
nim Society of Civil Engi neers (Stu ед Chapt ©, e (i } 
Ameri 0 are candidates for the d ( р, "1 M ет open 
lo candid Society of Mechanical } nginec (М, ) 
Ther ateg for the degree of Bache Or 01 Science at; ( } ~ 
terit ° Тац (Gamma Beta Chapter) А ve o ыш 1 
эч, ^ *mbership by invit ition to о at t : di е га ^ ; d Ару ed Scie 
Cast the first year in the Sc} оо! of En | 
i OTHER ORGANIZ Big Sisters. ( 0 | 
na all Council, Alpha 1 heta N 1 (scholarship winner ES H ; 
ii, ae : heerleaders, Chess Club, ( ual À n | 
um (, F Undation, Democr atic Club, Fo, gy ] >J у N ] 
Ming etel егте гү, Council, ] егіам Fr . А " | 
аы “ternational Students’ So, ety, Inter Re ^ ч 
TE sation, Madison Hall “ouncil, Old Men, R era 
Piety, Stat Чабор, Strong Hall Coun L, vtudo t à : € 
"teil Weite me » University Pep Band, Wan 
u 
p WI Socar FRATERNITIES c ‚(Р 
y ilon, Phi” Kappa Sigma. Phi Sigma Kappa, Sigr А 
Pilon Phi Sigma Delta, Sigma Nu. Гап Kappa } 
, Alp “Psilon Pi, Delte 


\ Tau Delta 
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SOCIAL SORORITIE Delt 
Pi Beta Phi, Chi Omega, Sigma Kappa, Alpha Delta Pi, Delta Zeta, KapP? pp! 
Phi Sigma Sigma, Zeta Tau Alpha, Kappa Kappa Gamma, De alta Gamma, 
Alpha Theta, Alpha Epsilon Phi, Sigma Delta Tau. 


STUDENT PUBLICATION hl А 


nr 
s Curiae (Law School publication), The Cherry Tree (the annual), ba 
t 


{micu 

versity Hatchet (weekly newspaper), The George Washington Law ha 

eciv (engineer’s publication), The Percolator (pharmaceutic al publication) fib 
1c (literary magazine), The Speculum (medical annual), The Student Ё 


RELIGIOUS LIFE life © 
makes to the ^ 


The University recognizes the contribution that religion 
tions 0 4 


re ligious organi. 
a link between t ғ "m. 
gious organization 


students and encourages them to par ticipate in the 
choice. These various denominational groups form 
ind the religious community. The advisers of the relig 


able for counseling. 
UNIVERSITY CHAPEL & Univ 
service of worship - 300199 


The University ( ЉЋаре! із а Ur in f 
community. The service is held Wednesday of each week from 12:10 e о erg"? 
at 1906 H Street NW. Among the guest speakers are representative g nal 
Washington. The Director of Chapel is available for counseling 0n 


lems. М 
{0% 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


Aso" clu 
ó ; u 
Japtist Student Union, B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, Сый Orthod бу 
Christian Medical Society, Christian Science Organization, Es 1 Student О? 
Fou 


Religious Counci‘, 
in Fellowship, Wesley 


Lutheran Student Association, Newman Club, 
Fellowship, Unitarian Club, 1 nited Christi: 


SE 


tion in the 
pages, { 
credit: those I 


in insta 


» Control Theory (3) , Р ransfer ЇЇ 
1 transient analysis, t 


Theory of automatic control] systems, steady-state and 
tions, stability criteria. 


9 


58 Analy sis Methods (3) thema 
Methods for analyzing problems; use of fundamental principles of m 
science, and engineering in problem analysis 

59-60 Introductory Analytical Mechanics 1—11 (5—5) and fluid 
Introduction to vector mechanics; statics and dynamics of particles, solids, Pr cot" 
kinematics; behavior of solids and fluids acted upon by forces; Newton's 
cepts of stress and strain, with applicatior 

62 Soil Mechanics (3) spy, pearing Е 
Soil mechanics theory, lateral pressure, seepage, failure, slope stability, 
pacity, behavior under loading. 

Fluid Dynamics (3) rentisl, © 
motion; concepts of po 


Theory of compressible and incompressible fluid 
culation and vorticity, lift and drag; shock 
j i : CEP : il 
64 Dynamics of Compressible Fluids (3) bodies "a 
Mathematical theory of compressible fluid flow, flow around immersed 
theory, shock wave theory, thermodynamics. 


e " Р реу g 
65-66 System Dynamics 1-11 (3-3) lysis, Lagi 
Dynamics of linear systems, analogies, transient and steady-state analy 

equations, Hamilton's principle, introduction to gyrodynamics. 


67 Analytical Kinematics (3) - : zid bodie. 
Theoretical study of the motion of constrained and unconstrained rig 
68 Deformable Body Mechanics (3) troduction f? 
Analysis of stress and strain, introduction to theory of elasticity, in 
of perfectly plastic solids. 
ME =f yit 
70 Earth Science (3) jrologys ground 
Formation of and properties of soils and rock, climatology, hyc 
and river flow, seismology. " 
M * е À d 
Digital Circuitry and Systems (3) cal foundations ә 
Basic concepts of digital programmed systems, mathematica 
niques for logical design, computer logic and circuitry. : 
ч d 
80 Introductory Astronomy (3) ic systems S 
Coordinate systems and nomenclature, description of astronomi 
physics, elementary celestial mec hanics s 
| , " 
ай 
85 Thermodynamics (3) | laws equation 
Theoretical study of fundamental concepts, first and secon 


y, phase mixtures. d 
pods P 


86 Energy Conversion (3) i conversi 
. я cy, 
Energy forms and states, energy fields, concepts © of efficiency, 


itations. a) 
87 Heat Transfer Theory (3) field and potent 


H H L4 
{ оп 
Theoretical concepts of conduction, convection, radiation , 


| luc " 
applied to conduction, П 
- Е "T. 
` tion (0) rio 
99 Intermediate Comprehensive Evaluation E m ] and P 
Required of all students at the completion of the pU се. 
; 


nission to the Intermediate Level. No academic сге‹ 


The School of Er 
O ___ 


‹ 8 ) 1 solid state concept 
l 1-2 Materials Science ]—]] ( 1-4 er quantum and 1 tallurgy, con 
r ts pro , hwa me 1 
Relations of materials Structure to it pr эзе elements of physical 
Crystal and lattice structures, | last E» 799 3 
1 ehav I 
trol o materia] Properties and | 1 е1 Il (4 1 
nent f, eriments, 
105-6 © Fundame 'ntals of Measurem . cision; design of exper 
ү deris; measurements; error, у, { Р 
› 1 methods uncertainty 
07 Statistics in Metrolog y (9) neasurement, statistical methods, un 
lalitative and Tuantitative aspects of measu 
С accuracy.. Corrections, sa ipun 
1 „+ ro 
1 nathemat cal p 
llo Management , Analysis (3) i 1 mathematical models: mather 
"ciples of sc hematic, ‹ nceptual, and 
Etamming Operations analy is 
Operations Rese arch | و‎ M cis King í 
М hona resear 
haracteristjo, and c; apabilities of ‹ pera 
nd technique 8, 
1 " из. п 
Quantitatiye Technique s (3 —Y- ve атаи 
Theoretical study of mathemat 1, : к 
agement, 
1 | methods 
= Structural Theory | И (4-4) model analysis, numerical met 
leo and analysis of behavior I structures, 
| Matrix Bebra methods, collapse met s 
?0 p 
9 Ч J 4 it € 
r са! Energy Conversion (3) 1 y, fuel cells’ | : 
Mai ized Machine theory, thermionics, therm 
ше les, introduction to el ctr 
dynamics, 


mechanica 


R nd graduate К, search (1 to 3) : VE elati to work u 
Je аге Problem; approved by the ] acuity ` 
“ettaken) ' 
199 m 1 U) 
f wan. сед 4 Compre hensive Evaluatior Exa Б 
mi ured o all Students at the cx п ( 
ion t the Aq 


dvanced Level. No aca CI 


^ generalized coordinate 
MIC systems, Han 


50 Orbits and Traje 
ed Or Orbit 


illat 
{ 1 5 ‘ 
ory ‹ 


'ctories (3) 
з and tra je 


held 
lories in force 


219 Mechanics of Continua (3) 


: : е07 
Mechanics of elastic, plastic, and viscous solids, and of fluids; introduction to th 


and formulation of basic equations. 


220 Nonlinear Mechanics (3) 


na, fe 
ғ е nce 
Topological and analytical methods in nonlinear mechanic & nonlinear resona 


laxation oscillations. 
221 Theory of Elasticity 1 (3) 


Introduction to mathematical theory of elasticity, analysis of strain and 
eralized Hooke's law, equilibrium equations, Beltrami-Mitchell equations ч 


ergy functions, torsion, general flexure. 


1 
stress, P 
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Theory of Elasticity 11 (3) f solutio? 
First and second boundary-value problems in plane elasticity, uniquene™ |i 


simply and multiply connected regions, three-dimensional problems, 
vibration of elastic solids, variational methods. 
223 Celestial Mechanics (3) n. pe 


. „g function =, 
sturbin 4 fu nu 
session and 


General equations of notion, Lagrange's planetary equations, di 
s, lunar theory, pre 


launay and Poin« ire variables, Sec ular inequai 
tation, 


221 Experimental Stress Analysis (3) 


A pplic tions of the theory of elasticity in the analysis of strain 


T. 
and stress} theo 


gaging for static and dynamic strain and stress measurements, 


‹ › " . al 
230 Dynamics of ( ompressi ble Fluids (3) f ompr" 
; : ۳ 0 
Mathematical theory of compressible fluid flow and thermodynamics © 
fluids 

7 > jon 
231 Fluid Dynamics (3) ss pion 
otentia son 


Theory of compressible ind incompressible fluid motion including р ] supe 


- s. and 5 
circulation, and vorticity; mathematical treatment of flow at sub-, tran 
velocities; normal and oblique shock; and elements of heat transler. 
999 . > + ative 
2 ^» Problems ut { pplic d 3ctence (3) hasi ing imagi 
: sizing ^ 
Investigation of problems in engineering and applie , emphas? ys» 
| y si o Ў | gineering, Р” 
{ systematic application of fundamental ргїпсїр! engineer 
mathematics Ң 
J 
"T 
4l Science of Materials (3) 4 physi 
Relation of the ato | micr tructure of materials to their : 
nical prop t ] i € - cal be 0 applic ations. 
i "n 
242 Magnetohydrod ynamics (3) ics ol condu 
1 amics 
Study of t teraction of electromagnet fluid fields. Dyna 
250 Theory of Structures 1 (3) der 
( " mode " lygis; basi ag ant 
] of 1 4 | truss 
y indete te ‹ tinuous beams ane п 
t e | Р ? 
«eid ram 
1 › ' | 
251 Theory of Structures 1I (3) |-врап MB" ss an 
Stat t ling single and mu herma sm 
ca T g sin егш 
í nspension bridges, f 
) y fo 15] 
I 1 tructure ] | 
„ gt 
Р , „state 
252 Theory of Structural Dynamics (3) ! bell steady 
\ | r А у c loading ^ 
4 ires ‹ ad thin shells | 
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HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 
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ее ч » a 
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| | t f lı ia “to which 
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n quiring k 
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and talents fror : 
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ap hmm a in erts and Sciences. 
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i E : good Government". 
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] „ев of Fe ruary 9, 182]. to ( olumbian College in the District of ( — Wt. 
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"Columbian l niversity and in 1 04 to 1 
Iversity”, 
Sos ‘Diversity as 
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: n f and 
it i 4 е 1 i i lege ої Arts anc 
It is now organized consists of Col imbian Colleg 


P '?гее& wo- 
2 ling to the Bac he or's and M ister $ de gret and twe 
Pro: essiona] 


and terminal curricu 
© degree of Doctor of I 
men p aW; Engineering 
Tiai O Чзїпезв, and 
Sion of T: . 
versity Sty 
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and Applied | ien ‹ - f General Studies: the Di- 

Internationa] Affairs; the College of C neral 
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1510 4 ` 1 i 


е Ge » Wr м ] 
the Mi ма Washington University is 
b stud ® States 

0 stude 
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accredited by its regiona 
5 Associ 


1 accrediting agen у, 
ges and Secondary Schools. 


This is important 
The uts who Wish to transfer credits from one institution to another. EEEN: 
f tl 1 i r niversity 
н E 3 on the approved list ot the American Assoc lation of 
18 à member of the College 


and jg Choo] 
"tein ped by 
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Entrance Examination Board. 
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. . — Schools 
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З are tha *3 2» a е д partments of the 
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ы Dep 


ate, the Department 
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ton, four blocks west ot 


artment of St 


Jepartment of t 
“mmerce, 


of the Treasury, the 


he Interior, 
and the Departme 


the Department of Agricul- 
nt of Labor. Also readily acces- 


> Library of ( ongress, the National 
Courts, 


Archives, the Supreme 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


HISTORY , 
neus ‚ Un 
Established in 1959, the National Law Center seeks, as an integral part i 

versity, to establish and coordinate programs of teaching, research, and ced up | 

velopment in law which will assist the profession to meet the demands » related 

it by contemporary society. The Center consists of two separate but close ying n 

schools: the Law School and the Graduate School of Public Law. А jc P 

interdisciplinary approach to modern social, political, scientific and "T 


lems having legal implications, the Center also encourages close relations 


appropriate units of the University. 


рел | 
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niversity; Јр. 
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Professors, Associate Professors, and Assistant 
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The George Washington University 


nd Dean of Faculties 
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; LL.M 
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Jay ҳ y niversity of W consin D. 1934, University of Michigan 
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Rosen, Са, L.B. 1928, Dalhousie 1 versity; LL.M. 1924, S.J.D. 1929, Harvard University 
m w* А Dixon, In., Professor of Lau 
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ALFRED LETZLER, Lecturer in Lau 
A.B. 1931, Cornell University; LL.B. 1933, Columbia University 

HERBERT JOSEPH Lresesny, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
J.D. 1935, University of Vienna 

WILLIAM THOMAS MALLISON, Jn., Professor of Lau 
A.B. 1940, University of Washington; LL.B. 1948, Vanderbilt University 
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THE LAW SCHOOL 


HISTORY OF THE LAW SCHOOL ۳ 
was established in} of | 


with a formal program of two years of study. This was largely through the € pi 
the Reverend George Whitefield Samson, President of Columbian College W This 
holding law cla Genie! 
Scott Key ha 


The Law School, the oldest in the District of Columbia, 


tion resulted in the purchase of a separate building for 

building had belonged to Trinity Church of which Francis 
Warden. It was occupied by the Law School until 1884. 2 „а degrees” 

Sixty graduates, from twenty-two of the then thirty-seven states, receiv lec the | 
1867. The School continued to have a student body and a faculty which re m 
fact that it was at the seat of our nation's government. Associate ustices es we 

nited Stat 

| 


hewer and John Marshall Harlan of the Supreme Court of the r turers. 
among the prominent members of the benc h and bar who served as 160 фе 


Y ed States 
In 1877, one year after the first such program was adopt go th 
Law School instituted a course leading to the degree of Master of i three J 


course of instruction for the degree of Bachelor of Laws was exes n meric? 
Association of 
first woman 


ed in the Unit 


The School took part in 1900 in the organization of the 


Schools. Later women students were admitted and in 1916 the à 
«on Wi 
king the € " y? 
ko " to y 
a ee geri? 
urs 
pudents —. 


regular course in law was graduated. 
The Law School moved into its present quarters in 1925, mar 
a dedicatory address by Dean Roscoe Pound. The building, 5toc 


for Rear Admiral Charles H. Stockton, President of the University 
as developed its СО 


In the past quarter-century the Law School h 
offerings with consides ition for the needs of first-degree and graduate * fori" | 
degree of Doctor of Juridical Science was instituted in 1940. Me Mation for и 
lawyers who соте to this country and who require additional preP the d E | 
work in the United States resulted in the creation of programs a (Атей 
Master of Comparative Law іп 1946 and Master of Comparative in the 
ДРС : - jon 1", 
Practice) in 1951. in legal educatio iy m 


National University, which had had an important place Washington 
District of Columbia since 1869, was merged in The George as 


August 1954. 
Programs of special re earch and study, such 


Mark, and Copyright Foundation, give richness to the bas! 


School. 
After years of planning, 
the Law School and the graduate 


Таб 
nl, | 
аз !һе independent M the P^ 


с curricu u 


Ur 
rashing'?? 
George Wash wa? ei 


the National Law Center of The f Public ", 


versity, including School o 
lished in 1959. | 
т igh 
LOCATION IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL ыо» ОЙ 

: : Na work 
Law School i! he 


1 the 
" jonat- 
and internato i | for у 


Of special significance is the location of the 


the focal point of the law in action, both American ique oppor t 
the School goes on in this environment, presenting e v | administrativ в 
legislative, ant : 1 and ap 


tion and study of federal agen ies—judicial, 
ible are the Supreme Court of the Unitec 


1 States, the federa 
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The Law School 


15 
Curts - ч А А o 
tion * of the District of Columbia, and, in addition, federal courts of special jurisdic- 
ырай ав the United States Court of Claims, the United States Court of Customs 


atent Appeals, and the 


h be Studied a i 
8 ази 1 
I for debate 


Tax Court of the 1 nited States. 


Current federal legisla- 
considered by Congres 


sional committees and as it comes 


"ерес to th on the floors of the House of Represen tives and the Senate. With 
Match ы federa] administrative agencies, students here in Washington have 
forma) he Opportunities for study лпа observation. They ‹ an attend informal and 
Tee arings of these 


agencies 


| ords of 


Р and can obtain 
©.” Administrative 


from the docket sections complete 


ission in the field of security issues and 

' National Labor Relations Ri rd in t! 

E United State Patent Office in the field of patent law; the Federal 

eral C me ission in the field of Waler, natura 18, ind electric power: and the Fed- 
UNications Commission in the field | 

етері 


ield of I dio a1 d television. 


es аге t) adjudication in specific case . [lustr ative of such federal 
the fie} of le Interstate Commerce Commission ar d the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
lation. s q'ansportation; the Federal Trade Comn ssion in the field of trade Tegu- 
к та б, ities апа Exch inge: Comm 
ations the 


ıe field of labor-manage- 


о theca . 
8 these environmental 


Collections in the | 


zes of law in action are the exceptional 
ibrary of Congres s, in the 


the various departments of 
mat ernment, and in the libr iries of the headquarters of n ational and in 
"шва fo Mizations Jo ited in Washington. The notable library of the Carnegie 
niversity for ternational] Peace has been ac quired by The George Washington 
ith Tespect р whi of research student in international and comparative law, fields 
Years у, tich ү ashington has come to be called “The Capital of the World”. 
e nity, whi j idence at law school are years of participation in the life of the 
add mment чі h we case of The George W ashington University Law School. is 
Meaning the 1 nited States. As a consequence, the study of law takes on 

tia] d & whether the goal he Velim 


ent service or practice, general or spe 


community in which the student plans to practice. 


агу purpose of the 
y in the r 

J e les H 

№ ш ical skil] l 


Law School is 
nany fields of law, 
ut also for 


to prepare men and women to meet the 
public and private. These needs call not 
responsible leadership in the development of the 
tice. In fulfilling these responsibilities the Law 
a = 

1 * Program studv 

Publ: At be gener; Б of study i; 


preparation for the practice of law, 
zed practice, or government service: (2) the 
uits of research in public law: and (3) 
activities. The Graduate School of Pub- 
Bram with study ar d res 
ап Students and with a continuing legal education pro- 
jar, 


1 


al co« urricular 


earch on the graduate level for 


ide „AWS PROGR AM 
log graph Ego 
ly wh YL w л ча distribution of the s idents who come to the Nation’s Cap- 
MCN "a Students fre aries of Registratior » page 63) makes for a truly national 
Uis, бер ~ Tom almost every state tn sk ту : : 
iting 0 ntries ; sate in the | nion here join s 


in 


tudents from 
Last year over 320 colleges and 
' curriculum leading to the Bachelor of Laws 


ae es LE 


| 
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degree is addressed to the development and application of legal principles skills = 
ideals which are indispensable to the equipment of a lawyer for professiona adi 
sibility and leadership in modern society. It includes, first and foremost, 4 ч 
tional соге of legal education, namely, the study of legal materials j a 
tory, and administrative and instruction in the understanding an techni of 
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trial and appellate practice; and, through the medium of semi n 


group handling of legal problems. 
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FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 
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Parti м the full-time rogram charges. 
м, Can агам il dated on or before the last working day* in October or Novem- 
Charges "Mon of two-thirds or one third, re spectively, of the difference between the 
ntin; the ful time Program and the } | 


iourly charges of the 
n effect, + 


> part-time program 
аы, 
е Drow y. £ ч Р 
tober o Кы mF ithdraw al dated on or be fore the last working day* in Oc. 
vember 
Чу. mber, cancellation of two-third ti 


or one-third, respectively, of tuition 


e i 
last Program — ( 'o 


mplete 
$ Ing №; 
Pectivel, E day 


withdrawal 


from the University d 
"ebruary or Marci 


ited on or before 
h, cancellation of t h 


two-thirds or one-third, 


d k 1е program charges. 
h М of pe dated on or before the last workin , day " in February or March, 
Ww y 2 . 1 ; I 
wh f ^ “м айг Or one third, re spectively, of the difference between the 
inis time Program and the hourly charges of the art-time program 
Ра elect т 
"time 1 
Progra Ui 
tha? Or Marck зоа. ithdrawa] dated on or before the last 
"Res, 9 


working day* in Feb. 
ancellation of two-thirds ] 


ird, respectively, of tuition 


ог one-t! 


Und Or pn ї 
A oS days in duction will pe 
8t 


у" і I allowed « any withdrawal « uted after the last 
Ф... Ove » " 
UM dent en 0] хула f (fall semester) or Mar } (spr ig semester ) 
tade to in fy in a full time | ogram, who dre or adds a course and con- 
h чм, tha ul time Program, wil] have no finan М adjustments of tuition 
We” Case involving Course fee | 
зе ys а ге е8 
Dy * will, tion refund е made of the first third of the total tuition charges. In 
and hent x reduced Or refund, 1 * " ъ А 
lh les lv "uüed becau 01 nonatt sance upon classes. 
MO Case wir Oly to the an Juez ur 
Auth i w i “mester for whi ! registration charge is incurred 
den wy ati 3 18 be credit, d to nother enn: r 
Sa, bas not a jc raw and certifie ation for work done will not he given a stu- 
la ents Clear inancial ra r < don li not be g nast 
King , ате Cneouraged , 147 record, 
arr aged te 1 " 1 
ENS вете, EE a , provide their own cash funds until they can make 
venit, Community, 


nday through Frid 


a RES 


=“ 
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FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 
, оште 


Law School Research Assistantships.—Available each year to student 


enrolled in the Law School, preferably to applicants who are completing ا‎ 
year. Each assistant receives an annual stipend. Awards are made on the او‎ 
academic standing, financial need, and capacity for leadership. Researe Pied! 
have duties similar to those of teaching fellows. Applications should be subm 


the Dean of the Law School not later than May 1. T to 
ailable ea ° 


Graduate School of Public Law Teaching Fellow ships.—Av an a 
prospective candidates for the Master of Laws degree. Each fellow receives n of 
nual stipend, plus tuition for the academic year. Teaching fellows j 
proved program of study and research, assist members of the Faculty Ш e e dn 
of first-year students, and supervise student work in legal bibliography an „їй 
ing of legal instruments. Upon satisfactory completion of the years T "bit 


is recommended for the degree of Master of Laws. A plications shou ^ 
| March 1% т 


to the Dean of the Graduate School of Public Law not later than Patenty 
Thomas Alva Edison Fellowship (1961).—Established through the *? "T 
Mark, and Copyright Foundation in the amount of $3,000, this fellows MP ap 
annually to a University graduate student who will be expected to follow ^ toil 
of research approved by a member of the Foundation research oa system ; 
must be qualified to undertake study on the U. S. patent and relat ight Fou 
shall be nominated by the University’s Patent, Trade-Mark, and Сор 6 ; 
tion. $, Eng 
Mary Covington Memorial Scholarship (1961).—Established by Meas 
in memory of her aunt, Mary Covington, LL.B. 1922, provides apie tin 


ing evening student in the Law School on the basis of scholastic & ‚5 


first-year course. M morial t0 
i . ` j , 7) —Me 
Charles Worthington Dorsey Memorial Scholarship (1947).—™ full 
Worthington Dorsey, Bachelor of Laws, ‘81, Master of Laws, $ a 
р lor of Laws; " 


caw Schoo to 


«tan in the "i 
| three-year tuition 1 ї fib 


accredited colleges. Each scholarship provides ful 
xs ү . Pf "^ graduated in th LA 
division of the Law School. Candidates must have gra з "m 
d "Ww f le: dership in а T 
their class and must have demonstrated qualities of teart didat p* 
iccessful candi f the 


lastic attainment. To retain the scholarship, the st to the n 
E afr arc 0 
a B average. Application must be made before March 1 jo! 


School. 
Tuition scholarships are also available 


. gyes! 
nd- and per to 


inuing seco 
to continuing s€ | б 
. Ў oa ‘nations shou et sp 
time students with averages of 75 and above. Applicatio idi sd aft 
ps are T. 


Scholarshi 


Dean of the Law School prior to July 1. s 
semester grades are reported. ч f Phi Delta nd SO 
Phi Delta Delta Scholarships (1959).—Zeta Chapter © dent in to the p 


a woman stude 


| aid to 
vement an 


ternity (International), provides tuitior 


Los € «me who excelled in scholastic achie p Teste 
School in her first year. є е ver, JT’ he 
Charles Glover Prize.—Established by Charles Carroll Glo r of "ll " he 


aa me 
randfather, an illustrious е ano 
f selected law books. 


University, in memory of his great-g 
the District of Columbia. Consists о 
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Sty : : 
Year, f Law School у ho has attained the highest average grade in the third. 
; t ull-time course, 

ap Е ‹ . : ‹ 
маф В te Pi Prize. A copy of Blackstone's ( ommentaries or a legal dictionary 

_ а . : 
the | “ annually by Eta Alumnae ( hapter to the woman law student who attains 

Ighest : 


loi ауега ре for the fres} 
of I Bell Larner Ргізе ] 
" le Braduatin, 
le ent 2 


iman year. 


by bequest, a medal is awarded annually to the 


member 
chool who attains the highest 


class in the Law S 


ire course f aw | average grade in 
Lawyers T; 3 or the degree of Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor. "* 

Cor, ration | e Award. $100 prize established by the Lawyers Title Insurance 
Tea] Property awarded annually to a graduating senior for ex: ellence in the law of 
Jol ) 

4 tained aut Prizes... B, Беди st, $75 is awarded annually to the student who 
he Student Fg ughest average grade in the first-year, full-time course: and $75 to 
Use vho has attained the highest average grade in the second-year, full-time 
Lo 

lan f nds. hrough the generosity of friends of the 1 niversity a number of 

dora ah available to students in the Law School. 


Among them are the Law 
an Fund, the Class of 1937 
er Loan Fund, and th 
18 should be m 


е Rober, Loan Fund. the Class of 1919 І, 
" an F. me ary Мо оппе] ( 00} 
Applications for loar 


Loan Fund, 
e Jephson Educational 
ade in the Office of the Dean. 


f b; 

апка s 

ig ks and commer ial fin ince firms off 
I$ availa} 


le through the Office 


various types of tuition pay- 


ot the 


AMOI JNT OF 


tantial out 
Such Stuc 


aytime 


WORK 


employment may take a I 


ike courses in the 
a majority 


t Subs side rogram of studies of 
evening only if they are not 
of the hours taken are in day courses, 
> employment whether in the « 

gram of studies not exceedin 


lents may t; 
and if 
dent n, Must ta "are or more 
lo thing „т limited pro 


den, еа the d 


lay or evening 


‘ jority of үр, | g 10 hours a week, Stu. 

tos Ж > the tinimun » Ir classes in the evening may not take more than 10 

MR Imiteg К тм I$ 8 hours, ex ept in spec ial cases w here 6 may be 

Y the Dean Р! in exceptional minimum schedule of 10 hours in the day division 
€ с 


s ircumstances when a reduced 
ien a red 
ntinuing Students | 


rogram is authorized 


ij Par attend ATTENDANCE 
the wt Who ; “ence at A i 
JA ы 3 leficiens „cla “eS 18 required and is necessary for successful work, A 
Mation, an, | In class attendence in any course may be barred from taking 
the Course must be терел ] 1 2 
I riec 
А, 1 Ї 
le dent © ANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
© Cour drop or add c | { А i 
lout t} 'urses or change ‘rom one section to another of 
approval of t} 
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SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT i 
s and d 


Students planning to attend summer school sessions at other law school 


ing to use credits obtained at such schools in their course at this Law rt 
first have the courses they wish to take approved by the Dean. In ло 6 
шаг 


credits be recognized in excess of those which might be obtained in a sim 


in this School. 
TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


Official transcripts of student records will be 
former student. No charge is made for the first transcript; é 
charged for each one thereafter. No certificate of work done will 


person who does not have a « lear financial record. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS iia 

. . P ~ . . . . HH a 
Application for Graduation.—It is the student's responsibility to file 2 the is 
for graduation in the Office of the Registrar at the time of registra during P 
semester of the senior or final year. Students expecting to compre pebrot 


i the 
ts for degrees to be formally conferred = ће Sun 


Summer Sessions, requirements 1 
-egistration 10۴ 


scholarship 9 


Convocation, must apply for graduation as a part of 1 
Sessions. 

Degree Requirements.—The student must meet the 4 
for which he is registered: fap o 

' University f ا م‎ 


ғ t 
nts existing „ "LI 


curriculum, 


residence requirements of the degree 
In Residence Status.—A student who is absent from the 


mester or more req 1€ 
“in res! en 


unless during his absence he maintains ^ 


tired to satisfy the curriculum requirem 
of his readmission, 
; р 8 
paying the residence fee, see page 26. go? 
A student who has completed tuition requirements, but who P the rh 
, . ": ” . hy pa $ 
ferred for any reason must maintain "in residence status by poh he expe 
[ graduation at W 
" Sessions, 
s during the Summer 
are not requir 


fee for the semester immediately preceding the 


receive his degree. 

Students who complete degree requirement 
cleared for February graduation by the Registrar il 
esidence" for the fall semester sub 
residen or the fall semester. ^ bsentia must 
Graduation in Absentia.—Application for graduation л abs 
to the Dean. 

s ION 5 
OF EXAMINAT оп! 


RESEARCH PAPER IN LIEU f an examinat py 

ө ve a б, 

The preparation of а гезе wch paper is required in lieu jescriptions Oe 
indicated in the course kg ch cou! ;m 


seminars and in some courses, as 
egister for 


one su 
] one other. 


general, a qualified first-degree student may T 


cases he may register for two, as for Current Decisions anc 
ig I 

oe _ TL 

EXAMINAT IONS x very stude? yl 

Written examinations are held at the end of most a excuse for ^ APP. 
nless excused. 1 ergen date” 


quired to take the regular examinations u , & er em 

be granted except by the Dean and then only for illness wm after TA 

sation De animes weal be made in writing not later o 0 ,Jé 

the examination. An entry of 7, int omplete, will be тас ce the 

thus excused. To receive credit for the course, he must ta ]usion fo 
e taken after 


uled examination. The examination may not b 


arship. 


| 
| 


? Law School 


3l 
—— M ME. 
P *rmiss 


son to take an examination |} 
A J *rmission to take 
vided for i 


efore the regularly s heduled date will not be 


ап examination, a grade of 
еер 


‚ “Xcused from the 
18810п to drop the с 


à postponed examination is limited to the situation pro- 
A е8 the Preceding para graph. 
Bed eng, examination will be granted only to a student entitled to take a post- 
Which Precedes 05 who is a candidate tor a degree to be conferred ata convocation 
wing euffici« the next regular ex amination in the subje t. Written application, 
Branted at | еш “ause, should be addressed to the Dean, and approval will be 
If the discretion of the Faculty. 
he ıı dent fails to take 
Dean’ 


zero will be recorded unless 


©xamination as provided above or has obtained the 


urse, 


‚ Grades GRADES 


° Are give, : 
ng to th given in numerica] terms 


- following tomes which are equivalent to letter grades accord- 

; 95 D 5 ale: 85-100, 4 exce lent; 75 84, В, good; 65-7 1, С, satisfac- 
dent Who Ф b poor- he low standard for sraduation; below 55, F. failure. A stu- 
Вед | een excused from failure to take ı regularly scheduled examination is 
Хат, » Incomplete, and а ho | 


ion be is been barred from taking an 
Mation » Cause of e 


abo 1 08е grade of EA. See “Exam- 
ve y " ч > 
and | indica. for grade upon failure ination. Grades between 65 
icate 
Crades тэзы the work has been completed and ‹ redit given for the courses. 
n of - : 
affect Student’. ? and 64, however, do no epresent s Siac tory work and adversely 
A 1 ent ۴ Cumulative average. No, redit is given for grades below 55. 
may nés А А та " 
ul У not repeat a cours, he has failed, ex: ept by permission of the Fac- 
The ¢ З 
Б: ulative 
"Ва Candidate f ag of a student in ludes all grades in all courses taken while 
Bude and th pa partic ular de тее. When à course 1s repeated, both the first 
e Subsequent grad ‘ 


te or grades are nted in the cumulative average. 


POOR SCHOL ARSHIP 


1o fai] ?аспеіог of Laws and Juris Doc tor.—A student will 
ا‎ Succ _ 10 Courses ар sregating 8 or more semester he urs in one semes- 
: ^1 ^6881IVe Semactn ^ 
this ad hours duri; hi “mesters, or Who fails in courses aggregating 10 or more 
. m P 
№, Vision ; 6 Als period of law study. A stude t subject to exclusion under 
* Se 8 с , ч 
Н Pte E urre ntly registe red will be pe rmitted to complete the work of 
^* Stude: 
fom: eat n 
Ma sub ec 3 
deni tain а us t to exclusion under the foregoing rule who at any time fails 
Puy of Probat n HMM Average of at le ist 65 will be placed on probation. A stu- 
hl Study a 4 x the dise retion of the Dean be re quired to reduce his pro- 
Stude ] 
Bive hin’ that n lich =ч v probation does r ot, by the end of the second semester 
18 g re 1 j - Y 
Aion T live av, г" гар has falle n below 65, receive grades sufficient to 
Mester tains а mulati = 9! at least 65, he will be excluded. If a student on pro- 
tion ig on Staty th, tin. of at least 65 by the grades received during the 
"e. nen um" 
lens of Owed us, if come clear \ maximum of three semesters of proba- 
ler ot Рођа › a student wj f 


r Se statue hac } | fi " 

х зовет по ‘atus has become clear alter two semes- 
Ing "obati n in whi i. ntly Boes on Probation, he will be allowed only one semes- 

thay 1 Pecial Ch to raise his averas ) 

Brades Were student w} 


e to at least 65. 


uded can clearly demonstrate 


nstances beyond his control and that he 


n 
UB 
Mi i 
UM 
d» 
{ И 
| N 
Mp 
[ 
n 
үд 
n | 
| 
4 
р | 
И 
Т ] 
ү 
à | 
{| 
| | М 
| M. d 
f m I 
] 
| | 
i 
n ny 
т: i 
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ng | 
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oces, sid 
Faculty 


has the capacity to pursue the study of law with a definite likelihood of su 
15 as the 


student may be readmitted by the Faculty subject to such conditior 


may impose. t 
Candidates for Graduate Degrees.—A candidate for one of the graduate deg 
nsiderat 


whose work is not satisfactory in the opinion of the Faculty, taking into СО 


the requirements and standards for the degree, may, by action of the Faculty, 


cluded at the end of the semester for which he is currently registered. in 
work is not satisfactory 


Unclassified Students.—An unclassified student whose 0 
t the ёл 


the opinion of the Faculty may, by action of the Faculty, be excluded a 


the semester for which he is currently registered. 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY saby 

irs A ч а а 
Evidence of dishonesty on the part of any student will result in his suspe 

the Dean upon recommendation of the Dean's ( ouncil. od nd will 


A student found guilty of dishonesty will be suspended for a stated per! nester m 


be deprived of credit for all courses in which he is enrolled during € i 
grade of “Failure—Aca em 


le will be employed ^ 
T 
б 
Act 


which the dishonest act occurs. A disciplinary 
esty” will be recorded for eac h such course, and this grac 


putation of the cumulative average. 


If the stude nt sus ended tor a iden ic d sł onesty sho ild be res 
I 11 isn 
› айе 


required to repeat for grade all courses for which a disciplinary & «Failure 


corded, and both the grade earned on repetition and the disciplin Jative aver? 
demic Dishonesty" grade will be employed in computation of the cumu 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 
*helor of Laws are divided into Н d 
first year, , 56000 


first ye r, 


Candidates for the degree of Ba« 
pletion of semester hours as follows: (1) full-time students: 
year, 29-56; third year, 57 or more; (2) part-time students: 


year, 21-40; third year, 41-60; fourth year, 61 or more. | 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES the rig P 
2 ! . serons reserve ^. 
The University and its various colleges, schools, and dive "shall go into 
` 4 , 88 
modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulation: 


whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS | informatio" з 
ale material її 1, bis 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceal m sity men" 
r Universi ial actio? 


registration card, or an) othe 


an application for admission, 8 
^ . (lo (except 

registration may be canceled and he will be ineligible (ene ‹ from 

any student or the 


the Faculty) for subsequent registration. i 
he stude? 


to dismiss or exclude 
nterest 0 
to do 50. 


The right is reserved by the University 


n the i 


whenever, 1 
adv isable 


University or from any class or classes, 
University, the University Administration deems 1t 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY roperty in 57 Ur 
: sins | н .rsonal р TOUS 
The University is not responsible for the loss of pe nent Student v 


is maintained in the 


sity building. A “Lost and Found” Office 
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ACTIVITIES AND SERVICES 


E THE STUDENT BAR ASS( ICIATION 
“Very Student in the Law 


School is a member of the Student Bar Association, 
А рор Eahized to enable students to be ome better acquainted with med 
members of i] to foster protessional ideals, and to bring about closer om t a- 
dent Bar E profession engaged in active practice of the € The wor aa 
eral Meeti lin nos is ¢ arried on by various committees and by group an ge 
iven by ons, & professional and social nature. 


' Outstanc 
К n 1 *.* " 7 
0 mportant › Competition, which provides an 
É Portunity F 


Im | ret 
‘Cate appellate advocacy. First 
Ocal һа 7 contestants before 


From time to time lectures are 
чы ling authorities on 1 | ] 


оп legal and professional problems. 
activity is the Van Vleck ( ise Clu} 
9r training in and second year students par- 


з composed of members of the Faculty and the 
lents of the Case С] ib al 


lub also sit as judges. 
ac t com юзе of listir 
* Legal d 1 cour I 1 of distin 
шү. “84! Aid p 


court 


The final argu- 


118} ed federal judges. 


Ivers © rogram is under the joint sponsorship of The George Washington 
lumbis I tudent Bar Asso. lation and the Junior Bar Section of the District of Co- 
he prep х Association, Parti Ipating students issist court-appointed attornevs in 

ara ; == я s 
àre eligi} E Of cases for trial or appeal. Qualified second- and third-year students 
Bible for Martin; X ү 
artic 
n the I cip 


rogram 
“ssociations by the American Law Student Association, 
1 | niversity Stud 


lent Bar Association has re eived first place 
ace twice in past years 


The v ORDER OF THE COIF 
: Orde + | 
schools “Port the Coif, à national honor soi iety with chapters in over forty law 
7 8 . "Sx ч " “т i 
ato have att о foster а Spirit of саг Iul study and to mark in a htting manner those 
\, ained a h: ue Е 
Maple Wa ed а high grade of scholar hip " The G orge W ashington I niversity 
"ing 10 pep lished in 1926, Mao re elected ead 
Per cent of the I 


h year from the highest- 


" fat " 1 
Class of the Law School. 


> graduating 


LIVING 


: ACCOMM( )DATIONS 
8, шу maintains seven attractively fur 
All wa Cals are 


irnished residence halls for full-time 
h len Students 176 at the Student Union, 
0 Udente : - 
i der S und r twenty one years of age ind enrolled tor twelve or more 
r mic w . е : 
at M. Sumry m during the fall and Sprit semesters or six or more hours 
10 “ » Sessions Kime . 
Sion ae Mth tha; are required to ]; 


> 1 
ive in the University residence halls or 
Ur parents and the permis- 
ities for Women, f hman women mav live with imme- 


ü 
er NO n: upper l 
ЧАЦ а ошта, 


tive with conte mporaries of their parents, 
А ‹ lc зац на) ‚4 Woman student under twenty-one years of age taking 
Ма l8sion t Uni dr in an ‘partment with he r conte mporaries, 
LS E Í га toom sl ey. does not include a room reservation. A separate ap- 
Year, a he Spring i d be made wel] in advance (for the fall semester by May 
3 Теё, : CPosit of $100. by January first), Rooms are leased for the academic 
Prior to ed, ice f » Which 18 credit, d toward the fall semest: r room charge, 
MCN Tune 5 7 чм iwal or , incellation of room re servation is received 
SLE "e deposit will be 


refunded. Room rentals are payable in 
charges for the a ademic year 1962-63 are as 


Room 


city 
К ИА 
4 ИЙ 
h 
" “ry 
M ETIN 
Tl 
i 
|4 


| 


RESIDENCE HALLS ror MEN Double i 
John Quincy Adams Hall 6 i 
John C. Calhoun Hall $380. . NH ; 
James C. Welling Hall (Limited space available) 300 vae 

RESIDENCE HALLS ror WOMEN Single 2 
William Н. Crawford Hall "o 405 
Hancock Hall . $535 405 
Dolly Madison Hall pà e 405 
Hattie M. Strong Hall . 41 


‚дїй 
Forms for applications, together with detailed information, тау be obtained fje 
the Director of Activities for Women, Woodhull House, 2033 С Street? 
Director of Activities for Men, Building Q, 2029 H Street NW. 
Information concerning private rooming and boarding facilit 


ni 
ies near the yor 


sity may be obtained at the Housing Office, Lisner Auditorium. The 
rooms in private houses must be made by students. 
STUDENT EMPLOYMENT tudents 
- - Кз, 2 : * its S775, esi 
The Law School takes a continuing interest in the placement of i "y. Univers", 


maintains a limited placement service for that purpose. In addition, E pulka 
Placement Office, 2114 G Street NW., provides assistance to students 8 lly ad P 
egistry of positions ation 


part-time employment. This office maintains a r к 
for consideration. 


tionally available and refers qualified applicants m 
also available on Civil Service examinations. ) must limit ft 
A day student taking the regular program (more than ten hours ү” page ) 
(See “Amount of Wor р: ing ® 
ў ө ; x و‎ үте 
18 urged that day students refrain from engaging in outside emp mut i 
Although work in some "De ii" 
lent, as a genera 


pete with time needed for adequate study and preparation, which 


good leg il education. The evening program is plannec 
but results in a more 


side employment to less than twenty hours. 


first semester or first year in Law School. 

at the d m 
н ira 

1 to provide a des! dedi 

deman 


contribute to the learning and experience of the stuc 


ciliation of these competing considerations 


for the student. 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION нй needs bY iy 
The Health Administration Staff assists students with their emt with u^ 
and treatment, by proper referral when necessary, and by boty js, on the 
and health consultations | пу, 
0 A.M. to 5 P.M., Monday throw attenda” 


sicians. For medical emergencies 


a Student Health Clinic open from 9 A.M. te ; and nun gt? 
the academic year and Summer Sessions, with physician * or n fo 
Adm" 


pes ; > .e in charge ^. ensi] ©, 
There is also a rest room for women, with a graduate nurse 1n Universit! 
‚ room О e th / 

week-end emergencies, students may go to the emergenc) RT by the Hea This 

. " "ү . . е "n ^ pa P 
pital for treatment. The basic fee for this visit will a x 

ч sibility 0 

гевроп ibility ае 


istration, and all other charges will be the 
rangement is for emergency care only. 1 tudents who s 
{ - : ation of all $ illness 
Medical privileges include: (1) physical e л 
plicants for courses in Physical Education: ( 
member of the Health Administration Staff, office 


xamin: b Љ- one Ju 
2) three visi" District of Co 
m or residence (л 


EN The Law School 


Us E 
la) (3) hospitalization, 


ho 

vs More than one week 

ped by the 

Ny Operating 
| Weg must 
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including board and nursing, in the University Hospital for 
during any twelve-month period— the necessity to be 
Director of Health Administration* 
room, 


deter- 
All additional hospital charges 
‚ laboratory, X-ray, med 
student. 
» Such as eye 


anesthetics ications, or any special sery- 
Expenses incurred for examinations and treat- 


refraction and provision of 


glasses; orthopedic ex- 
application of cast 


Sürpica] or other appliance; laboratory and X-ray work; 
lis maj; erations must be paid by the student. 
» edic; ina ; дра . Ts d : 
enrolled in th 1 be nefit applies only to illness or disability incurred while currently 
the las : el niversity, It does not ipply to illness or disability in urred between 
EAT of examines: г Á 4 ә 
| tration or th “Sminations for a se mester or summer session and completion of reg- 
| The Stud © next semester or summer session 
. “dent ie , : ; F : 
Фо, » but 18 allowed, if he 


so desires, to engage physicians and nurses of his own 
> does so he will be responsible for the fees charged. 
ctor of Health Administration is empowered to limit or deny 
in his discretion, a student has. Ьу his misconduct or 
' University, m; le himself i 


{ оа. (9 ©: ”* 
я : T П ineligible; (2) the Director of 
Pitaliza i ministration has 


: n; ( as authority to deterr the ity and length of hos- 
= th the 1 student not current lled or one who has severed his connec- 
tai for a wait is ineligible 'edica! benefits; (4) a student intending to 
"is Í each sa ам te 4M 18 required to pass a thorough examination at the begin- 
^ lves o del (5) hospitalization із not available to those students availing 
My № Iniversity а ‘spitalization coverage for the same illness. 
Tal 7 18 not 


responsible for injuries received 
Y of the a tivities of the d 


ae 


in intercollegiate or intra- 
‘partments of physical education. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


IN THE LAW SCHOOL AND THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC e 
The courses of instruction listed below are subject to change. The Univers! 
serves the right to withdraw any course announced. 901 © 
First-year courses are numbered from 100 to 200; second-year courses, "e 
300: third-year courses, from 301 to 400: and graduate courses, from < 1 to is 
The number of hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion 0 pur 
, a year 09 re В 


indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. Thus, 
»ster COU 


two hours of credit each semester is marked (2-2), and a seme 


two hours of credit is marked (2). rch pap” 
Courses and seminars marked (RP) require the preparation of a reset 


lieu of an examination. M 
Day classes begin at 9:10 A.M. Evening classes begin at 5:50 P.M. ke gradual 


ч 3 ھم‎ > е ta 
Specially qualified third-year students may secure approval to 
courses and research in public law. d and third ™ 
In appropriate cases Master of Laws candidates may take second- 


courses not previously taken. 
FIRST YEAR 
110 Constitutional Law (4) va Ji 
Basic principles of American constitutionalism; judicial functo ыш, "t 
cases; implementation of doctrines of separation of powers "ol to civil rig 
ernment; development and exercise of national powers; introduc let 
liberties (Spring—day and evening.) 1 
; 5 "reedmalls “i 
516 Contrac 2 Miller, Freedma „ш 
115-16 Contracts I-II (4-2) a da contr and "t 
. ‚ ; 20 
Legal remedies of contracting parties, including damages pee in tort; ac و‎ 
tract, specific performance, reformation, rescission, and reme¢ ance, s» ke, rdp! 


; n scept -— 
and terminating contractual rights, including offer and ac ents; *. 
conditions; assign™ i dien 


lems of proof; the function of consideration; 0 m 
К 9 ction ые, 
beneficiaries; the effect of changed circumstances; and Pro Emphasis on Pi venini 
terests upon breach or threat of breach by the other party. ic yes y an 
analysis, draftsmanship, and adversary method. (Academic p Greet 
summer 1963.) ~ ivan, P " 
oe Sullivan ея 
= eT, + 180! 
125 Criminal Law and Procedure (4) ? Ct ability mental оду, эй 
Origin and purposes of criminal law; elements of crimina ati against P of Fed 
solicitation, attempt, and conspiracy; crimes against the Mh consideration 
against both; statutory offenses; criminal procedure, са Be on 
Rules of Criminal Procedure. (Spring—day and evening: Fryer m. 
E - s gebot o" 
135 Legal Method and Legal System | 1) Davison, ons 


m 
Е cepts: 3 
д aw dealing with baste ое record m 
Introduction to substantive and procedural law d modern С880 i, lawi ^j 
in method and technique of case law and legislation тир. x a 
tice in use of law books and in legal writing; importe decisit rion Of JU efê 
reasoning and use of precedents under doctrines of pen organizati?" day an 
res judicata; development of Anglo-American legal 5" (Fall and spr 
and bar, stressing enforcement of ethical standards. an 


| ee 

ning.) воп Sullivan, piens 

145 Personal Property (2) Fryer, т quiring owners б 
Concepts, meanings of term “ possession”, methode о © all an 
bailment cases, basic principles of liens and plecg 


evening. ) 


d spi” 


(36) 


37 


the proposed 
(Fall prop 


| | 
I Benson, Walburn, Sullivan n | 
ical background of the le: 3 | ' - ооа à | 
and curtesy. | - 1 sta 1 convey types of estate 8; dower | 
?» andlor, I rent estates ture interests b е 
ommon law is 1 ES an 1 ( ( ! t € 1 ; future int rests at ОҢ! 
div; "Hd alter the Rule Ag: t Pe petuities; incidents 1 
Wide, owners] ; I K 
Mer 1963 ) "p, às wa I Fal evening; spring—day; sum- E 
з n i 
160 T | Ib 
Топ (4) M ld. Seidel Shar Schiller ў 
lability for | lerrifield, Seidelson. ‘ агре, Schiller | 
Considerar, — "arm to other luct; the law of negligen: e, including A 
1 n to risk-costs as bases of liability; mE MN 
liability for mental and economic harm. | f 
| Wh | 
ЖҮ, 
S AR d 
wA Bency (2) ECOND YEAR | | dq 
laste and Cooper, Freedman 
‘ i se , 
actual autho Ant (status of agent), respondeat super or, nature ncy relation, P MP 
tior rity, parties (dic. j liec] үт | К 
18, Notice t T C'osed and undisclos I 1 rized transac | 
209 f » поши ation ( Fall у eveni 8 ШЫ (н í 
in dmi, [s , Ww | 
The I  Srative Lay (3) Davison К | 
Р "sition of ` P | 
itus { admini ж administrative Process in the separation ot powers, including the | | | 
Stray: 8 PLI De 
trati action NEAN Personnel, adr hearing udicial scrutiny of idmin ? [ui 4 
Strati еа B Scretion, and rule. ti y as relating to fede 1 admin f 
05 Bencies. (Sprin ) Of 
1р . y ev р er 196 ‘ 4] 
bellas, p i | 
Appel lat Prac lice and p ) Freed 1 | 
cy rocedure reedman ) 
Pella, ; Practice and pr 1 T | d 
ob . Judges nd ] Procedure wi be studied tl ugl with ap- 
‹ 1 | 
pea], tion ot argu nen Clerks and w th att 7» v í appeal ; | 
als for the Di 280066 in the Unite es Sug е { of Ap- j | 
еще Strict of ( olumbia Ci, uit nd ar nd al | | 
vanced.) 8 In а tual and ula cuit; and ЖҮ апа ога | i | 
Case Chi Moot and 12001 cases, Each s ident w one ad- | 
Ae C Case and wi | ‹ е опе moot t rex 1 for > ir rst-ye 
Coun b. Students tapio Will 3 \ moot art record for in first-year ЙҮ | 
2 Adnigi aking this course w П take only two hours Practice 1 Mex y 
10 n. on by Permission of the inet etos (Spring—day and evening ) | ЮЕ 
( Usine, lase d 1 lC п uct pring ау and evening | | | 
“On . 4$80ciq " Ж Т | 
тав o the tions (4) Kirkpatrick, Manne 
Saniziy le рап, rshin and | r f 
ture, 16 Partne Shing P and corporatie n as ternati forms of organizati 1: or | | 
Probler I alities, « 1 contributions struc | | | 
"erg І ( es of shareh direc 
3 › owners Mary reorgai dis | 
i ‹ and evening.) ni | 
The "оседи, ( 1 7 Y 1 | 
and hanicg of liti W alburn, D. Green, Law | 
ang “ties Studied Eation— the rules which govern the process by which the rights | 
fe tri . n substantive lav me | aa dl | 
on a motions \ | aw courses are e pieadin discovery, pre Ww 
: : » Jürisdicti, Г АР Р 
Ийе ¢ ication a 1 ‘ction and ve uity jurisdiction trial by jury, |) fash | 
Pay Main Phasis is ог the ral Rules of ( ivil Procedure but the pi | 
2% and Problems indigenous + rocedural fem levelaned | 
jc evening . "iac, > O ali procedural systems are deve oped 
Bi Отт, l Е; summer 1963.) 
ills tal ay 
3 1 De 
lg, ex ^ d Inve “тет Paper (2) Ledakis 
Ф p * pror Е 2 
a ‹ Diss be à " | | 
04 lega] go mercia] and a ite » bonds ск, and other [ 
U Se M < ігр +è Р . 
„Айу с“ Ung Under t} vestment in the « iness function ! 
Л 1 “Mmere; lc ie common ind unif 
Sale, : Code А : 
The 2а 


Ledakis. Manne i | 


єє ї 


ity financing 
ect of existing 


Schiller М 
equitable servitudes: ad | 


ntrole — (Fall—d 


| 
ау апа 


925 , 2 
235 Domestic Relations (2) 


The George Washington University — M 
: n 

Seidels? 
Potts, jc rel 


Marriage, annulment, ind divorce; adoption and custody of children; econ 
tions. (Fall—evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1963.) 
Sulliv” 


Equity (2) 

A correlation of aspects of equity consi 
nature of equity jurisprudence through 
torical development of equity, including problems of merger of la 
equity jurisdiction offensively and defensively, including multi-part 
of executive and legal actions, and equitable abstention; emphasis on 


- into te 
lered in earlier courses, and inquiring | . hit 


analysis of select ^d »roblems in Я 
zd w and equity; on 
y actione fashioning 


of equitable remedies. (Spring—day and evening; summer 1963.) li an 
Ly P е ү ja 
2 10 E t idence (4) Fryer, S 
Preparation and presentation of evidence, including proof of writings; pe jon !* 
and examination of witnesses with emphasis on impeachment; privilege: oF tii " 
timony ; de termination of relevancy; demonstrative, experimental, and umet 199) 
dence; application of the hearsay rule. (Spring—day and evening; шл reed? 


243 Federal Jurisdiction (2) Соорег, jaws nd 
Constitutional and statutory origins of fede ) ases arising under ! re 9 
origins of federal courts, cas dem procedu i" 


he ou : è 
the Constitution, diversity of citizenship, jurisdictional amount, re icts, 
1 federal conflic 


jurisdiction, limitations on federal jurisdiction, state anc 
(Fall—day and evening; summer Dy schille 


law applied by federal courts. 
251 Insurance (2) dmini M 
у ж €— 
A primary risk distributing medium and the rules by which legislative, t dudes im 
avert its dangers » to 20 


and judicial bodies seek to promote its benefits and А 
г of insurance, of 018 


е marketir ^ 
ance marketing, insurable interest, subrogation, transfe 
isi disposition 

r insurance policy provisions, 


policyholders, coverage and other 
(Summer 1963.) 


oc , 2 
254 International Law and World Order (3) \ ext 0 valu m 
1 raditional content of course in international law presented in cont - tice © 
institutions of the world community; formal prescription fi divi 
: roles 0 indiv tati . 
" 1 o tern? 


cerning participants in decision-making processes; 
groups private assoc (s 0 
E , d effec 


public organizations, political parties, pressure i les an 
available sanctions; the roles an 
Fall—day field 


tional states; analysis of range of 
tional agreements under the United States Constitution. ( 
- o 
259 Labor I s 
4 abor Law (35) І 
Law governing labor-management relations, organization and represents: ing aid 
a anag Г 8, collective barg 


sapons, enforcement of € : 3 
weapon day and evening А "T 


(Spring 
un 
jon 8000 ort 
asis on corporat. of со] aè 


1 
ployees, regulation of economic 
ments, interunion and intraunion relations. 


265 Lau and {ccounting (2) 
iples with emphz 


Study of fundamental accounting princ 
legal and accounting implications of specific items on listributionS, 
Lions; inventory adjustments; corporate transactions, dis! ро 
stments. 5 Ч "vC т.) А 
ju nents. (opring evening Nutting of th 
ation © and 


270 Legislation (2) à 
rticipants in 


‚ oper?" ion 
the process) pganizati ge 
act fin ng’ = i 


The legislative process and roles of various pa 1 دلي‎ 
n ati 0¢ а а - ^ n ing y 
United States Congress and state legislatures, including fa ening: sprini у 
jon. prid 


proi edure; problems of statutory interpretat 
mer 1963.) 
t 


274 Taxation—Federal Estate and Gift (2) 
A survey of the substantive provisions of the federa 
vivos transfers, transfers in conter 
yroperty subject to powers 
(Fall—evening; 


ing inter 
surance proceeds, I 
and split gifts; tax proc edure. 


ing—day: А 
spring 08 Hambrich, V is 


mam a > 7 

279 Taxation Federal Income I (3) tax, inc 
— 

Survey of substantive provisior ] incom 

come, provisions affecting taxat 


ıs of federa 


{ the family and individua 


ion 0 


The Law School Уу _39 
оп allowable deduc tions, g 


iles and lisy 
1 nontaxable 


ositions of property, problems of capital gains 
exchange ( Fall day an 


ning; summer 1963.) 


Hambrick 
ome tax with respect to tax accounting, 
quisite: Law 279. (Spring—day and 


5tantive provisions of federal ine 


Weaver, Law 
noncommercial transfers of 
of its best suited 

> needs of his family. First 
or ex- 


tion and alteration: 


ümentary fra he 
Problems o7 freedom, Se, 


limits on 
tf: dispositive provisi ind trusts; common 
аррой э “onstruction . f interests questi gifts, powers of 
Minis, nt, and limits imposed by Rule Against problems of ad 
ment ation of estates and trusts includins Il 4 
{ ‚ Power 


i 5 10 mg re, sell ata 1 a Ca 
is included, P nanage, sell, ы, : 
г. 


ог in оте, 
rerequisite to Law 


nvest 
tice in drafting 
( Academic 


day and evening: 
295 nfair T 1 ) n 
Un * rade F 


summer 1963 


f rt Tactices (3) Weston 
Opyrig табе Practices at common law a кеге ‚ trade names: 
Bains Ё TOpriation of id protectie f cor tors ar consumers 

r Federal Trade С, nmission Act; resale price mainte 
Acts; state sales-below-cost statutes; Robinson Patman 
isce] ‘neous business practices Fall lav ind eve 
THIRD YEAR 
Sharpe 
the mariti: e law f the I ted States uris tion of 
| Jury 1 ] 1 jest Ы I 1 ir to se imen and 
b limitation of lia ty Fall—e 
I Davison 
V anc the ystem General introducti n to foreign law as ‹ plified by Roman 
Justi, d | Tuch and Germa, Civil Cod “ x tion of 
ti s ер; att u Ivi Ж 1 | 
long, „а! in Ututions This , urse deals w жум t obliga 
309 C 1 evening, ) 
9n flic, 
0 . " . 
le | Dixon. Sel le lson 
icti national boundaries 
Ы са! се 
ng ts 
al 
Cary 


right; subject mat 


, Uni 


1 А 
: Б" Inte Tpretations | 9) 
reese з-д, Constitutie 
onal qe, Judiej] gant 


Dixon 
mal law, The Con nd co 1 tradition 
*cisio Р s - , 
ty Clopme n making significan. wenns я 
nts х * "ignilicance of 16 process", cy 
ilg u tion to c » Adequacy of the tradition ^ 


constitu- 


апопа, in 


9mparativ 
tedi Я ; alive 


wers and 
Constitutiona] ] 


W ot ofle red 1963-64.) 
Ors’ Ri thts (2 s і 
Mens dies of & $ (3) 


Kirkpatrick, Law 
* Conveyances, creditors’ 


tcy. The general 


agree 


approach is 


10 1 The George Washington University ___ SS 


я А “ы n 
321-22 Current Decisions (2-2) Seide 
Required of, and limited to, members of the student staff of the Law Review. 

(Academic year—day and evening.) ck 
30 Federal Antitrust Laws (3) Weston, Kirk en! 


Restraints of trade at common law and under Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890, ment 
Trade Commission and Clayton Acts by mergers, monopolies, price-fixing p t pil 
trade associations, exclusive-dealing agreements, tie-in sales, and trade boycotts.) 
(Spring—day and evening; summ 


ents and copyrights under antitrust laws, 
r 
ҰР о, Krame 
999 Jurispr idence (2) Mayo, К; 
; inst! ' 
Basic jurisprudential concepts; the nature of law; development of legal Man tional 
jurisprudential schools—natural law, analytical, historical, sociological, anc and gdmin 
law and logic; law and justice; the judicial process; legislative, peres advance ? 
istrative decision-making; the impact of politics, economics, and scien’ т ет! 


legal systems; contemporary trends in jurisprudential thought. 


spring—day.) А 
Merrifield 
ui 


339 Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration (2) 
The collective labor agreement: its content, negotiation, 


the grievance procedure and arbitration; problems in the sett 
(Not offered 1963-64.) : geld 
Merrie 


41 Labor Standards and Social Security Legislation (2) да! 
í andards ani оси Security Legisl« h labor #87 ind 


aling wit 
er federal and state statutes dealing WIth wi 
0 . 
regulation and old 88° 


mployment 


. ‘aration tht? 
and administration y. tes 
lement of labor 


> 
Legal problems arising und 
and social security. Particular emphasis is placed upon the 
hours, workmen’s compensation, and insurance against une 


(Fall—evening.) fin" 

345 Legislative Drafting (2) t (Fall -evenin 
Advanced instruction and practice in legislative drafting. (RP) Malliso? 
and oP 


349 Local Government Law (2) 
The decision-making processes in metropolitan 


ыйла, es $ 
and local communities; Uh, юу 
ra unii»: 
jectives of city, county, and special function local eom ing; mm" 
changes; local aW ing.) 
> ring evening. F 
(Spring Robillard 


mental relations; original organization and 


planning and development; responsibility in tort. 
oc velt? 
359 Patent Law* (2) Y patent emen 
Origin and nature of patents, patentable subject matter, € "ме. infring 
utility, invention, patent claims and their interpretation, acts cons i 
correction of patents (Fall—evening; summer 1963.) Har 
an 
360 Advanced Topics in Patent Law (2) : пу; US rg jf 
д i ction of industrial prope atent 
Lectures and discussion; licensing and protection abroad; the го Mm pre 
abuses of patents; governme ntal regulation; protec tion je-marks, and сорупё 
business; economic and social functions of patents, trade-ms " 
requisite: Law 359. (RP) (Spring evening.) 
l . proc 
362 Patent Office Practice* (2) | and interference 
United States Patent Office rules and practice; appes Rind 
(Spring—evening. ) Brown: al 
- T , * (9.9 d the federo 
36566 Patent Trial Practice Court (2 2) Patent Appeals an Law 35 4 
Practice before the Unite d States Court of ( ustoms and La 215 and 1 е Court ИП 
courts. Prerequisite: forty-two semester hours, inc Ec "rial Prac iremen- а 
which is also required, may be taken соп‹ urrently.. P ctice Court T° - pe take 
be elected instead of Law 385-86 to satisfy the Trial E ter, Aw 240 та; 
Ра nt Trial Practice Court 18 started in the spring жү 362 
concurrently Academic year—evening.) and г 
| the fall semester 
* Patent law students may take Law 159 and Law 365 concurrently - 
ter 


concurrently in the spring semes 


and Law 364 


The Law School 


41 


370 Pub 


F Fryer, Davison 
¢ Eulation by federal, state, and munic ipal authorities concer 1 with lice nsing, rates, 
judicet, and practices, with emphasi egulation of interstate operations; 
Judicia] review, (Spring—evening ) 
à 7 . 
R stitution | 2) Sharpe 
u , ї , 
E Contracts, construe tive trusts, rescission, and other legal and equitable remedies 
volun ring Property and money which unjustly enriches others at the expense of 
cers Victims of : 
, < : misappropriation, an 
day and e ppropriation, 


1 parties to mistaken contracts. (Spring— 
Vening ; summer 1963.) 


378 5. . 
$ А d 
S EH lTransa tions (3) D. Green 
Süretysh: 7 
tion зыр and mortgages: security interests in real and personal property, their crea 
the conte’ of "forcement and extinguishment: the law of suretyship, especially in 
y: «Xt Of accomn redit and j 1 
(ау; Spring- 1odation credit and 


commercial and financial 


1 practices, (Fall— 
"evening. ) 


382 Selected Prol 
For sen; 


Senior and lems in the Trial of Tort Cases (2 ) Goldsborough 

negligence ч graduate students and you g lawyers without experi nce in the trial of 

ех ension of нео. Recent developments in the principal areas of negligence law; an 
tlin the fundamental conce | 


case; the 


ipal aspects of set 
preparat 


case; the con 
ance Policy 


n; the literature 
evening.) 
е Court (2-2) 


шы, Monk, Walsh, Bea 
ur ed c > trig ics and tech: 
To 75 Pursuant to F rial tactics an 1 tech 


Jackson, Edgerton, Herrick, 
rd, Hart, Kendric k, Skinker 


iques; pre-trial and court room proce- 
t to Federal Rules T > 
215 and 240 1 he senior year, рге; quisite two semester hours, inclu ling Law 
taken Neu; rial Practice ( ourt is starte ring semester, Law 240 may be 
39] De: ште}, (Academic year Ries i 
hiteq Nations С 3 
Мера: OR Ce 


Institutional Law (2 
aw of the ( harter: 5 


settlement of 
a rangements, 


: 10; 
"ation n of the l 


Mallison 
1 of the United 
'&ulation of arma- 


Of Iunctional cooperation, (Spring—eve 
101 DU 


ure and process of de isior 


4 GRADUATE ( OURSES 
Ustra , Р 
". Study one Lau Seminar (2) Davison 
409 Onstit Specific Problems in a Iministrative law (RP) (Spring—evening.) 
У Uutio pe, ye 
Croup Stuc ча nal Lay Seminar (2) Nutting. Dixon 
ing.) Contemporary Problems її nstitutional law. (RP) (Spring—eve 
y Use ang ¢ 
„Оп 
«ыеп 1 rol of ltomic En, rgy and S 2) H. Green 
Хет, uting from the revolut м ы сара 
алы) Particularly by m ey зс recent years, a 
peau la oloping - Dy an impact of E 
тү in the eg 1 to assure their 
Mission ns of the Atom EM interest. Laws relat ng to ergy and space. 
Consid Soveming civi] zs meray Act and the regulations « mic Energy Com 
45 erations, (Rp) аа uses of atomic ener 


(Spr 


international 
ing 


on, ] Or Justice | 2) me 
he ‚а te held such as arrest, police ir з ring cases, 

4 Professi А dt le relativ, positio f pr - ! -a | ! 
20 ü вр ions of prose u in preparing cases, 

Я Ponsibi]ity of 1 Il } 
6, е Plan, ] 4wyers will be \Spring—evening. ) 
Mie. Study of E Seminar (2) m 
бегу; 1 the ес! iti r 
Or owner, we disposition of wealth, inter ы 

ef ive d aith, inter vivos and 


testamentary gifts, 
Use, use of insura 


nce, tax and administrative problems, 


== a 
— — mm 


TE IRA 


EI. 


E 
a | 
S | 
\ | 

К Pa | 


42 The George Washington University —— Жуу). 


business interests, pension and profit-sharing arrangements, (RP) (Spring € 
ning.) 


124 Seminar on Evidence and Trial Practice (2) 
Consideration of selected problems involving presentation 
" ^ a 
Emphasis will be placed on important rules menu 


nti examination of t 
a fundamental re« хава теп 


26 Forensic Medicine (2) Head, a, 
Introduction to problems created by the relationships between medicine and fee 
medical education, specialties, ethics, ы пабе 
1 facilities; select s per 
al controversies, as { 
disputes over | 

ernation® 


more 
of proof under the, dot 


controversial rules of evidence. 
trines from the standpoint of the need for 
especially as proposed by the Uniform Rules of Evidence. (RP) 


a survey of the medical professions; 
sional organizations; an outline of hospital organization ant 
in the analysis and presentation of medical aspects of leg 
sonal injury litigation, workmen's compensation claims, and 
pacity, both civil and criminal; the lawyer's role in domestic and int 
mental activities in medicine and public health (Fall—evening.) 7 Кар! 
28 Food and Drug Law (2) Goodrich ei 
A lecture and discussion course dealing with the Federal Food, Drug, " view po! 
Act and governmental controls thereunder. Both government and industry 


are considered (Spring—evening.) Melntiê 
431 Government Contracts I (2) мш 
ment to enter 1n "T 


A consideration of the basic power of the Federal Govern 
the nature and construction of such contracts; normal an 
pects of government procurement, including administrative and 
procedures; forms of contracts; standard clauses; advertised bid 
contracts; modification of contracts; remedies on contrac 


] war or defense Picy and 
] legislative ро Ье? 
procedure Pins, 
led tual cla! 
negotiate« 
(Fall—evening.) 

432 Government Contracts 11 (2) . ond rel 
Special problems in government contracts, including adjustments at prices | ) 
dure for prosecuting claims under government contracts; шр Р ening 
profit control; termination. Prerequisite: Law 431. (RP) әр Millet 

ions Seminar (2) : multinational pit 

Legal and policy questions involved in American participation “tization for tio? 

izations. including General Agreement on Tariff and dp n nd Ons jal 

Cooperation and Development, North Atlantic Treaty Organi? i pe studied. 

Il bes (Fale 


l ' am wi 
Concepts of sovereignty and nationali ^ w 

L^ Lu у. 
orded the nascent “Atlantic Communit) 


Melntif® 


ief; ж of 


136 International Regional Organizat 


of American States 
attention will be ac 


ning.) 


n T nons (2) 
440 Legal Aspects of International Business Transac we 

‘ : А us 
United States law and practice, including current antitru 
comparison with the British and Civil Law systems; r 7 
tracts, choice of law; currency considerations; effect 0 = arrangements: atio p 


international trade, including GATT and reciprocal uae 1 
finance, both United States and foreign, private and pu i do x 1 
In addition to the © (Spring 


$ and sele ted case studies. 
Prerequisite: Law 254. Меп! 


internatio 


ganizations 


be guest lecturers in their specialtie . 
, ‹ 2 ning 
142 Labor Law Seminar (2) (RP) (Faller y 
Group study of contemporary problems in labor law. ж 
À ‚ the 
449 Law of the Near East (2) «an the basic principles of 1$ oen 
A study of the law of the Ar b countries, including t i tion of the W 
law, an analysis of the present day codes, and = што" alliso? 
on the laws of the Arab countries. ( Fall—evening- >) - of 
Hmm " (2 
155 Legal Problems in Modern Methods of Warfare sts of modern те ities’ the 
Ње © ary international law of war; legal aspect! gulation of ho 


The contemporar end military) ; 


politic al, psy hological, 


ercton (economic, 


Em The Law School 


43 
жш Problems of atomic, bacteriological, and chen ical weapons 


‘pons; war crimes (RP) 

—*vening.) 

463 Problem, 
stitution a] 8 


їп Сотти nic at 


9 
ions Lau (<) 
tructure of 


Mayo 
nedia* eom ing ° interest 
als ass me па; ‹ u ung = re. 
3 and the “ompetitive economic svat: m; mass ( 1 а | 
p al function including lobbying tivitie € flict betwe ireedo f speech an 
E the Press and other major con i 8 such as the ht to a fair trial, pro 
3 | X ^ | torn n pro 
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(1) Experimental Nuclear Physics; (2) Radioactivity 

Experimental Biophysics 

Low Energy Nuclear Physics 

Theoretical 
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(2) Theoretical: Probability and Sampling 
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PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property in any 
sity building. A “Lost and Found” Office is maintained in the Student Union. 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION : 
"T 


The Health Administration Staff assists students with their medical needs PY у, 
and treatment, by proper referral when necessary, and by cooperation with np 
sicians. For medical emergencies and health consultations there is, ОП id d 
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LOWER DIVISION 


Requirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 1 

l. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondar wo 

showing at least fifteen units* which must include four years of English; “a ir 
years of one foreign language; two years of science, preferably with 180 to 
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Washington University, Washington 6, D. C he 8 
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Ue Being S Шау not 


urses required in the curriculum 


mester hours of 


the requirement is met. Second- or third. 


all first-group requirements have been met or 


a! specja) Currently 
1 Studer ч а “ : " 3 
ua Semester MS are expected to consult with an adviser in Building P at least 
n Sati $ 
ч, Аас ' ‚ 
the assigned ‘ TY Completion of the prescribed program, the student is automati- 
ip lege, Wot аи in the appropriate (lower, upper, or graduate) division of 
Tite appropri o sfactorily completed as a special student is norma ly applica- 
б п А Fam degree at the undergraduate level. 
. 118$ ; ror 
m Cify le p of a student attempting to qualify tor graduate degree can- 
e á arr H . P^ е < . 
À llle to in “7а of work applicable to the degree program if the student is 
a Stud 1didacy : 
20 ent at t J» 
' le undergr; | А ‚ а ‹ н ну" 
May E dergraduate level who fails to maintain a quality-point index 
Opped, - 


Ster for classes until he 


by d has received a letter of admission 
ү à ч г . . 

ір the , Prey; sly re : the Office of the Dire tor of Admissions. 

1 Мень : я à 

NOM mediately Sistered in the | Diversity who was not registered on-campus 
Х,, ау in the | Preceding semester (summer session excluded), must apply 
A uario iv ice of Admissior 

k : Admissions. 

Vil Uden ma 18 Accepted for less t} : 

„М de, У n registe 5 than a semester or one summer session. 

à, D tegi, Prior Permis; Currently in this University and another institution 
“Wig ег. Mission of the le г n E F : tege 

hi à of à In this y; “e dean of the college, s hool, or division in which 

ц 


бот ~ “Diversity J* Registration int 


i ore than one college, school, or 


permission 


requires the written 
> of credit 
Committee ( 


of the deans concerned, 
for work done con urrently will be at the 


Admission and Advanced Standing. 


n 


| 
| 


The George Washington University _ me 


IN RESIDENCE REGISTRATION ‘of | 
| | 


A student who is absent from the University for one semester ОГ mo a 
) "^ 


to satisfy the curriculum requirements existing at the time of his retu 
ing his absence he maintains “in residence" status by paying the approp" 
see page 15. For the purpose of this regulation the summer term will mou 
The student who has completed his tuition requirements, but whose E. iden 
deferred for any reason, must maintain “in residence” status by paying espe” 4 
fee for the semester immediately preceding the graduation at wh! he 
receive his degree. ons and 97 
Students who complete degree requirements during the a ister Y 
cleared for February graduation by the Registrar are not requi 


Summer Sess! 


to regis" 


residence" for the fall semester. 


TIME AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION 


; foll | 
Registration is conducted in Building C, 2029 G Street NW., during eal 
periods: fall semester, September 19 and 20, from 12:00 to 8:00 P.M.; ө: 1:0" 
from 10:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. Spring semester, January 30 an y 
8:00 P.M.; February 1, from 10:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. | 
| 
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FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATION‏ 
ihe‏ 
and of‏ . 
tion 9^,‏ : 
Fees paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of instruc 4 gis‏ 
operation of the University. Income from endowment id‏ 


alumni and friends of the institution make up the difference. 
Е fees 


funds, grants, 
have been и? 
By authorization of the Board of Trustees, the followin 
for the academic year 1962-63: 
Tuition Fees 
For undergraduate and Master's study 


Full-time program (15 hours or more), A 
Part-time program, for each semester hour sever 


Additional Course Fees 


as indicated in the course descriptions. я ents indi! 
and, unless otherwise indicated, may be defrayed in three Р against re in the 
is paid in this manner. Breakage of apparatus 4 par provided Кі KT d 
student, When breakage is in excess of the поп" а such addition 

oratory fee the individual student will be required to P y 


are determined by the department concerned. 10.0 
" " E eet 0 
Graduation Fees cee 5 
Р ^ " : ЧИ T anu иннин" 
Associate in Arts or Associate in Science... esti PL 
emic Y: is Soil 


Bachelor's or Master's degrees... academic 78 
E h | j 
e candidate, duré, the фе inel Veo 
{ the faculty ме year may, this P fof 
istration, 2 aca 1 ; 
written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional successive “in resi t must be 


er 
further tuition payment The student must, however, be 
is beyond the secon 


If the preparation of the thesis extends | і 
again, and tuition paid оп the same basis as for a repeatec 


course. 


Ec 
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n ‚ 
" ги Binding Master's چم عد دات دا‎ et کف ا نت‎ 6.00 
Pecial Fees 
js 15.00 
Ad > T" -. 100.00 
Graduat R when required)... — ——— Ls ms ....6.00-12.00 
each ca need Examinat fee (to cover two examir ations), charged 
al Е idate for a Bachelor's degree at the t mé of r tion for the 
tle of study (excluding summer sessions)... 10.00 
Change E ation fee, for failure to register within the designated period...... 5.00 
Changin Y or each change in program: dropping or adding a course, 
E trom one Section to another within a course, change of status 
та Suditor to credit status or vice versa), and change in credit hours 
Withdraw eyes" 2 
dra 2 
Seni fee, or | > "m IT Pgs # УЛЫДА" 200 
Instatement p Payment of tuition (see "Payment of Fees”).......... - 2. 
Residence EL ol for reinstatement after financial suspension » 5.00 
absence a to maintain “in residence” status during any semester of 
Due and m the University or after completion of tuition requirements.* 
Or speci Payable on the official days of re gistration.......... 33.00 
For each Pisica] 2.00 
cial e, Minati 
English 1 ination 5.00 
Laborato, for fore 5.00 
macy | y checkout fee, 
Transcript LE by the nstruct 3.00 
Reo} ce, for each transcript of record after the first 1.00 


y sig 
Ces 


Üne.t 


; One-third 


ei 
Morti yet One. 


8; (8) medical 
lese privileges 
а student 


niversity 


each student to the following University 
ance of one certified transe ript of record, if and when desired; 


Placement Office; (3) the use of University library; (4) gym- 
admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified; 
University Hatchet, the student newspaper; (7) admission to 
attention and ! 


1 hospital services as described under 


» With the exception of the issuance of transcripts, 


is no longer in residence, when he withdraws or is dis- 


at the Office of the Cashier, 725 Twe nty-first Street NW. No 
registration or attend classes until all fees are paid. 
ice at the time of each re gistration. 
n a contract ach registration for semester 
Payable in ad 


advance, permitting т 
hird 


} 
acn 


' 


at the time of e 


ing payments as follows: 
at the time o 


f registration: 
on the 


one-third on the first working 
first working day in December. 


Ana ; on гра at the time of registration; one-third on the first work- 
of tegip Pent, od E dn on the first working day? in April. 
n Ч е "" я л 5 у Р ~ . . 
By tration, tan Oe may be made with the Office of the Cashier at the time 
M: n 
XCuse tallment-due му i g^ è 
SE ilure 'ouces are mailed. However, nonreceipt of notice 
М Wee oy е to meet obligations wl due 
ty in Nd tat idence 
an station da degr absence to return and con- 
E The res hich were in force at the time of 
ty 


1 nor residence requirements for 
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ЛИИ 


: : ithin 
A student who fails to meet payments when due, but pays his fees with ig fet 


lowing two weeks of the date on which payment is due, is charged а 
A student who fails to meet payments within these two weeks after p 


automatically suspended and may not attend classes until he 
stated and paid all accrued fees and a $5 reinstatement fee. 
A student suspended for failure to meet payments when di 


for the semester after two weeks from the date of suspension. 


statement are to be made to the Office of the Cashier. 


An auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for ¢ 


late-registration fee. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for chang 
must be made in person or in writing to the dean of the college, 86 


H y 
ayment is j^ 
has been officially 


je may по” 
Applicatio 


redit except 4 


ule 


е in class 857 igp 
hool, or pt le 
ссе tab 


и , Е ч duet ‚ is not & 
in which the student is registered. Notification to an instructor 1$ 0 


notice (see "Withdrawal", page 25). 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, finan 
made as follows: 
Fall Semester 


Full-time program.—Complete withdrawal from the 
the last working dav* in October or November, can 


Unive 


third, respectively, of the full-time program charges. 


Partial withdrawal dated on or before the last working day 


ber, cancellation of two-thirds or one-third, respectively, of th 
charges for the full-time program and the hourly charges 0 
continuing in effect. 

Part-time program.—Withdrawal dated on or before the 
tober or November, cancellation of two-thirds or one-thirc 
charges. 

Spring Semester d 

Full-time program.—Complete withdrawal from the Unive 
the last working day* in February or March, can 
respectively, of the full-time program charges. е 

Partial withdrawal dated оп or before the last working day 
cancellation of two-thirds or one-third, respectively, of the 
charges for the full-time program and the hourly charges 0 
continuing in effect. 

Part-time program.—W ithdrawal dated on or befor 
ruary or March, cancellation. of two-thirds or one: 


charges. 


e the la 
third, 


—— 


à | х any withd 
No refund or reduction will be allowed on any wit 


working day* in November (fall semester) or March ( 

A student enrolled in a full-time prog 1 ‘ 
tinues to be in a full-time program, will have no financi 
other than those involving course fees. 


J і uve. 
* The University work week is Monday through Friday, inclus 


las 


1 respective у, 


cellation of two 


тат, who drops oF a 
al adjustm 


ill 
cial adjustment r 


peor 


ог 
rsity dated on or 0% 


cellation of two-thi 


foyer 
* in October № the 
» difference m 
f he parttime PO 
n Qc 
i 


ж ў 
t working ау ito? 


of її 


r beo 

ated »» ene i 

rd 

* in February er the 

difference de pro" 
f the partum 

pe 


# in 
st working oy tuii? 
r spective y 


rsity d 


hirds 


re 


ast 


spring semester). and 99 
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refund be made of the first third of the total tuition charges. In 


Я be reduced ог refunded because of nonattendance upon classes. 
yment applic 


8 only to the semester for which a registration charge is incurred 


ited to another semester. 

mistry or pharmacy who fail to check out of the laboratory on or 

& checkout ^T by the instru tor, unless excused by the instructor, will be charged 

cheg out of ее. A student who drops a course before the end of the semester must 

§ of the laboratory at the 
nrolled in the ROTC 


next regular laboratory period. 


tudents e : 


bon; who fail to turn in uniforms, equipment, and text- 
» ON se : El 
Author; "pa from the ( orps, are charged the value of the missing items. 
Za С م‎ IN, n Ts 
dent ho h von to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given a stu- 
88 not a clear f . 
E ar financi: "C 
tudents A ncial record. 


banki 


encouraged to 
Ing arrange . - 


wovide their own cash funds until they can make 
ments in the community. 


LOWS; IPS, SCH( 


JLARSHIPS, 
NIZES, F I М. 


ANCIAL AID 


PRLI 
Ows 
AND A SHIPS, GRADUATE <C ARS 
ASS] TAN ADI ATE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


, otherwise 


се Specified, 
lo the R ng the pe 


riod for wh 
a1 1 
0 the Ceo man of the de 


Unin ве Washing 


applications should be submitted not later than March 


ich the award is to be made. They should be directed 
partment or the 


| 


dean of the school concerned and addressed 
ton 1 niversity, Washington 6, D. C. 


uy А 

а eachir , : К Р А 
ttment . “ng Felloy ships.—Assigned for the a ademic year to the various 
Instruction, The $ 


ЕА 
= о 
— 


applicant is expected to be a yrospective candidate 
1 I f 


zeneral fic ld of his fu > dk 


ctoral study. Each teaching 
annual sti 


. епа n nine-mont! gie = сз А л 
di, oratory Ez i id (on a nin month basis) of up to $2,000 plu tu 


1 " 
Whatever sch« 


le of study or research his fellowship 
Y. Tuition and laboratory fees may not exceed $550. Sti- 
ù achine work load of the individual teac! 
"hls ng fellow +. or z 
hon, ° the 1 JW renders 

ould E department 


e lade to 1 


пе 


uing fellow. Normally a Uni- 


Ma : = 
half-time service in classroom or laboratory assign- 
01 Instruction directing his doctoral study. Application 
chairman of the de 


je T. i. 
8 idat 3 Teaching Assis 


partment of instruction concerned. 


ed €s for the M. istantships.Open in various departments of instruction to 
ed un; Maste à ; 
le Up, nit of Servi 'e з degrees, Each graduate teaching assistant renders a des- 
0 7 3 ice : . es : . 

Plug ty 4 his teachin to his major department of instruction, and receives, depend- 
„ 7 E or К.А A im жа s x 
ы ph and lal labor "огу assignment, up to $2,000 on a nine-month basis 
А, Чї +, Walory fees for the „м JU PPE UR а. ж. : 
Plien: I Perm . - ше program of studies which the duties of his 
neg lon show ta him to carry Tuition laborstore f ' e665 
Meg Shou]; > ution and laboratory fees may not exceed $665. 


е made н í - х : 
iade to the chairman of the department of instruction con- 
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jonal Ge 
Gilbert Grosvenor Teaching Fellowship (1961).—Established by the Narre 


graphic Society in honor of Dr. Grosvenor, an honorary trustee of t jpend UP 
: x ) ahi 
Awarded to a doctoral candidate in the field of human geography, 
to $1,700 and tuition fee for work leading to and including the Genera?’ : 
T " . . m Р Р aval able n 
or the Final Examination, as appropriate. Application forms are 
Department of Geography and Regional Science. 


Isbella Osborn King Research Fellowships (1927 ).—By bequest, f 
ing in amount from $750 to $3,000 are offered in the biological sciences ke ide 
search for which the libraries and scientific establishments in Washing 
special facilities. : 

tion 

al Defense e 
an 

Tn of 

tuition ? 


an Feb 


National Defense Graduate Fellowships.—Under the Nation 
Act, fellowships are available at this University in Germanic I 
tures and in Romance Languages and literatures at $2,000 (with an э nt; 
each for the second and third years) plus $400 a year for each depen zu 
waived. Application should be made to the Graduate Council not lat 


ruary 15. ai, 
hips 

P- "c , . H ° : — Fellows " 
National Science Foundation Cooperative Graduate Fellowships: e se mi 

$2.400 for twelve months or $1,800 for nine months, with tuition wing scene : 

able in the mathematical, physical, medical, biological, and ep Jicatio js 

scientific methods. APP [lowing 7° [ 


in certain other fields regarded as employing 
mber 1 for the fo 


be made to the Graduate Council not later than Nove gi 
rtments © d 
Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellowships (1928).— Fellowships nee peque? 


ence, varying in amount from $900 to $1,500 plus tuition, estadis 


Addie Sanders in memory of her brother. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES 

J to 
The following scholarships and prizes are limited to students which ope 
lege of Arts and Sciences. The University offers many others it list күн 

Columbian College students. A special bulletin containing а vas 2 Schola 
information may be obtained from the Chairman of a Comm j m 
The George Washington University, Washington 6, D. ©. А ified 97, Ne 
Б » е З se spec edi 

Scholarships are awarded for the academic year unless ome a full sch 
credited in equal parts for each semester. Each holder Dip is а 
of academic work during the period for which the scholarship i] first " the 


> Apri 
А р ТТ ог before * 
1 be made in writing ed. ойд be ad Univers 


Washing chola” 


Scholarship application shoul 
following academic year and, unless otherwi 
Chairman of the Committee on Scholarships, 
Washington 6, D. C. Awards are made during the mont 


: . $10 
begin with the fall semester. lable in $ 

I 7 yaila ed 
0 scholarship, Chaplet of 


Alpha Zeta Omega Scholarship (1950).—A $56 i 


: - is ей by qn 
amounts at the beginning of each academic year, estable public high aplet? the 
annually to a member of the graduating class of е" ale intends (9 bri goi 
the District of Columbia, nearby Maryland, or Virginia licati 


Ф 2. : у асу. 
; "p “ance in Pharmac) 
requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Science ! 


be made to the Dean of the School of Pharmacy. 
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Paper, ichelarships. Five sc holarships are available each year in the lower divi- 
tegiona] c lan College of Arts and Sciences, upon recomm« ndation of alumni or 
Metro , ШИ clubs, to outstanding graduates of ac redited high schools outside the 
four а, ES area of Washington, D. C. These scholarships provide full tuition for 
Special c ne^ beginning with the fall semester (ex: luding summer work and 
Director of *, аде student must maintain a B average. For information write to the 


Alumni Relations. 


Fisk Е Andrews Scholarship (1920).—A partial scholarship established by Bell 


rews j r "Жык fo 
dents wW ум in memory of her husband. Available to “ambitious and needy stu- 
y 1 4 . . . б 
 Dolitiog aire to pursue courses in English, Latin, journalism, history, literature, 
Science", 
Deba 
te S, . 3 ; 
the lower dolarship.. Offered annually to a high school senior who intends to enter 
Чо pro, Vision of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and complete a Bach- 
The к at this University, 
far - hs" 
d specia] { Covers full tuition for four academic years (excluding summer work 
oficia] Univ, ез), Provided the holder maintains a B average and participates in the 
The эу, debate activities, 
hinein Th up 18 awarded on the basis of (1) participation in the Annual George 
е Annual niversity High School Discussion Conference and (2) participation in 
à, high orge W ashington University High School Debate Tournament. Prom- 
m strate 001 seniors in and outside the Washington Metropolitan Area, who have 
io; 0 : E i скеч : 
чш fo "standing ability in interscholastic speech activities, will also be 
quiri x «j ideration 1 
1€8 s ; 
Dig; ould be directed to the Department of Speec h. 
Kt of Columb; 
Чаа ау olumbia Pharmaceutical Association Scholarship (1954).—A $500 
А 'arded , и : : 
V lie or or annually to a member of the graduating class of one of the 
к hia 28 А : 4 
gini » who ES high schools of the District of Columbia, nearby Maryland or 
ne i ends to complete the requirements for the degree of Bachelor of 
la armacy 1 


Rober 

> tF 

lig, n, ^ nham <C, , 

0n ald for Scholarship (1871).—Established by Mrs. Robert Farnham. Tu- 


Student in (^ ` - " 
dent in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 


Cor, 
lia] Below, Busi 
Калу}; р 


‚ Ama Sp; 

lok 

e чу +С Hampel Scholarship (1949) —E 
wl of f ler mother, provid 
Cation or Colu 


nes C , _n r P4 

з and Professional Woman's Club Scholar ship (1958).—A par- 
ОК а wom; ues de з = 
а woman student in the field of science. 


stablished by Evelyn Hampel Young 
€s tuition aid for a young married woman in the 
mbian College of Art 


ts and Sciences. 
i arvey $, | 

ц lizabeth I" cholarship 

the p аз y м еу in memory 


acant 
TOtest, » 10 à young , 
Š a . J E woms 
Tali эзе aith and the ( 


(1921).—A partial scholarship established by 
of her daughter. Awarded every four years, or 
n in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences of 


Aucasian гасе, s lec ted for scholarship and moral 


Poli тайы. , , PS~—The Board of Trustees offers anr 
tan rea Nates of accredited hi -— 


Strict of Coh 


lly thirty-four schol- 


gh schools in the following Washington Metro- 


imbia; Fairfax-Falls Church: Alexandria City; Mont 


The George Washington University , Ep 


ins, deti 
One of these scholarships ү 


gomery, Prince Georges, and Arlington counties. » 
69 by the 


nated as the Amos Kendall Scholarship, was established in 1 
Amos Kendall. 

These scholarships are awarded to students who intenc 
of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and complete 


1 to enter the lower д, 
a Bachelors Р 
this University. wok a 
The award covers full tuition for four academic years (excluding EI ايء‎ 
special fees). To retain a high school scholarship, an average © ар 
tory standard of deportment must be maintained. 
Candidates must be indorsed by principals and counselors 0 
schools and reported as nominees to The George Washington Unive 
Scholarships not later than February 1. Direct inquiries to high schoo 


for schol 
Howard Henry Howlett Scholarships ( 1962).—Bequest of Dr. Howlett А e of At 
: jan Colleg 


ship aid to “deserving students” in the upper division of Columb 
and Sciences. "T. the 
Kappa Alpha Theta Scholarship (1950).—A $500 scholarship establis 
Washington alumnae for the training of a clinician in speech correction. 
Kappa Kappa Gamma Scholarship (1959).—An annual $500 scholar 
lished by the Washington alumnae for a student planning to follow the F 


speech correction. 


Т. 

ici ating 
dur juet ? 
rsit) counselor: 


EC 
ind 


candi 
available each year to pai Net 
The Washington ployee 
older must be an udi q the 
academic youn : 
"ana pens 
vm det 


Newspaper Scholarships.—One scholarship is 
recommended by each of the following newspapers: 
The Washington Post, and The Evening Star. The h 
the newspaper. These scholarships are valid for four 


and is recommended by the 


holder continues in the employ 
indard of deportm 


tains a satisfactory academic record and a high st: 
tuition but do not include any special fees. 
` , n ; А uM ч arship 
Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship (1893).—A partial re eee " 
; Arts and Selene» 
of Art P $300, 


: i ке , ' * «hips of $500 ЗП пе 
Charles Clinton Swisher Scholarships (1941) Salar ii certain condit! 


spectively, by bequest of Professor Swisher. Available 


woman student of science in Columbian College 


students of medieval history. T scholarships ibe 
"ЖГ А o x r . ч Tarh y. en * Ü 0 
University Hospital Scholarships in Medic al Technology in the last Y e Je 


hours of the « 
f Science in M 
f Pathology: 


available, each to cover the cost of 24 semester 
curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor o 
quiries should be directed to the Department 0 
University Hospital. 

Barbara G. Wendt Scholarship ( 1961 ).—Estal 


of the National Secretaries Association (Internation ны 
Annual tuition aid for а stt 


or a stuc 


e 
edi Too ashing 
1e 


lished by the hingto? pt 
Tashingto™ die 
al), a es اور‎ SW 
н еп ; 
memory ої a tormer member. n olumbia? 


"m : Jent i 
Ellen Woodhull Scholarship (1919).—Tuition aid f 


ptio" to 
lege of Arts and Sciences. " subset! * 
| and а one-year in chemist? 


‚ , ; em »dal : 
American Institute of Chemists Prize.—AÀ meda majoring 


i ating 
The Chemist awarded annually to the graduating 
hip, integrity, and leadership. 


student, 


who excels in scholars 
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Byr 
ne Th А . EE 
istry “rag Burns Memorial Prize.—Awarded to the senior m: ajoring in chem- 
8 
мА lows the greatest proficiency іп organic chemis try, as evidenced by a com- 
Persor ia ation, and who possesses such qualifications of mind, character, 
1 , 
Chi o ality as to give promise of future rudibus ment. 
! Omega р : ' : 
«цич d Prize —Awarded annually by Phi Alpha Chapter to the woman in the 
cl: : Р | : 
o with the highest record in the following social sciences: economics, 
0, Political scie nce, and history; combined with general excellence. 
FIN 
NANCIAL Arp 
Crad STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 
uate а 
Partments 0 > undergraduate student assistantships are available in several de- 
я t i ae 
bte 6i е Unive rsity. Appli n should be made to the chairman of the 
The 


lac Instruction concerned. 
Work ang "ment Office m 


tefe tintains a registry of positions available in many fields of 
ers qualified 


appl icants for conside rati 


follo LOAN FUNDS 
Owing 1 - 
of he — loan funds are available. Inquirie s should be directed to the Office 
n 
Made ay ET Loan Fund. Т) 
Ment { lable a fund for 


f The George Washington University have 


ot tuiti short-term loans to students t for partial pay- 
: ion, i ‹чаепі ї үе; 
tates o whic Applications for these loans shall be made three days prior to the 
Nati tuition ins tallm ents are « 
[ ional D are a 
COEM 
бай, and fens Student Loan | 1 ilable to full-time under- 
к, those ^ — students y ho are in need 1 i Priority is 
& ‹ )p re 3s > 
ù cols, an whose ыз Who expre desire to elementary or secondary 
зе ac } | 
‚ lence ademic ba nd is | I 
t » ms ackground indicates erior capacity or preparation 
lon for athematics 


, Оле» 


кы, mission | | ог a modern foreign language. After applies: 
Tibe 0 the ini - i à 
() f, OF this Jog ^ е University has been completed ipplication on forms pre- 
ity ao the fall n "und must bı I hee of the Treasurer no later than 
Ja] Semester. Tune. fires : : : 2^ A E 
(3) f шу first f ine first for students currently registered in the Univer- 
mth um. ore tering students; (2) for the spring semester—December first; 
mer Sessions M лу first 
ls 
LN e f banks and c c - 
Ans із availab] ammercial finance firms offering various types of tuition pay- 
able through the ( Office of the Tre , : 


REGULATIONS 


sity for one semester or more, may re-enter and continue his wo nly ев 
rules and regulations in force at the time of his return. (See "In Res 
tration", page 14.) ; у information ^ 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals materia sity 
an application for admission, registration card, or any other Univers? 
his registration may be canceled and he will be ineligible (except by § 
the Faculty) for subsequent registration in any unit of the University. 


A student who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent ve under б 


AMOUNT OF WORK mu 
ele not more 
A full-time student who is not on probation may take ordinarily по is "TL 
semester hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week, " 
bation, may take not more than 10 hours. 3 :aher may take - ш! 
A full-time student whose quality-point index is 3.50 or highe у 
than 19 hours. An employed student who meets the same stam "TL 
more than 12 hours. : any time дй у 
A student who accepts employment after registration or at de 
mester must report that fact immediately to the Dean so that 
adjusted, if necessary. 


ATTENDANCE pis 


The student is held responsible for all the work of the v 
istered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor 12 е absence n gud * 
is made for the student to make up work missed. Excessive requirem 
will lead to loss of credit in that course, even though other ip 


1 


tests, term papers, and examinations, are met. xcused or unex de й! 


ther € 

A student whose absences from any class, whether hs wi 
lass » as 
excess of one-fourth of the total number of class periods 


ч я s чу” п recom 
for the course, except by special ruling of the Dean о 


е pde? 


ive 
ll гесе! tion 0 


menda 


structor, 


SCHOLARSHIP 
arship require 
A student who fails to maintain the yr ame 
lege of Arts and Sciences may be dismissed from the 
GRADES - ж 
е of the 
Grades are mailed to the student through the Office o 
yy instructors. 2 
т is used: A, e 
has not been & 


of each semester. They are not given out | ed the 
Undergraduate —The following grading system 
average; D, passing; F, failing. Whenever a gt 


(22) 


clos? 


nt; В, ut 
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incomplete 


in ) or the symbol Jj 
1 ICates that 
lenr, ailure + 
hot 


the Dea made up 
is 


(authorized withdrawal) will be recorded The sym- 
а satisfactory iia r ar has been g ziven the instructor for the 


quired work of the course. An “incomplete” can- 


lapse of one calendar year ¢ am Y by written permission of 
Àn incomplete whi | 


^ to a 
las received ; rade 
e r med, A writ ‹ 
е : 
Y the appropriate dej irtmental chairman. 
Gradua F 
y) le. — For graduate work, 
7 (u 
satisfactory), I Çi 


to complete the 
after the 
% е 
: Б" is not removed within one calendar year 


, 
n! 


nt may not repeat for grade a course in 
less require d to do so by the de- 


latement to 


effect must be submitted to the 


grades are indicated as E (excell 


nt), S (satisfac- 
in omplete), 


THE QUALITY-POINT INDEX 


hip is computed in terms of the quality-point index, ob- 
Student the number of quality points by the number of semester hours for 

: ае " 
"ity nt has r lered, both based on the complete record in this Uni- 


tality ns 
i К "m A { 
Мац, { Points ATé computed from gra les as follows: A, four points; B, three 
wien Points: D, one point: F. no points 


, for each semester hour for which 


as г > , s ; : 

і "Вімегей, Со irses marked W ог / are not considered іп determin- 
i] e 5 - 

пацыі > xcept that courses m hinted I will be considered when a formal grade 

1. n " ч а 

ally ¢ chang, dncomple te which is not removed within one calendar year is auto- 
Osi “uge i ` "жет ui 

"idere in co lo an F. Grades in courses taken at another institution are not 

mputi } ty 
Puting the quality-point index. 


E EXAMINATIONS 
li айо &re sched 
Course, cheduled at the 


nd of each semester or at the completion of 


The USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 
nd written, is required in all courses. Any stu- 
€ whatever is deem: 
: n and to th e Committee on the Use of Correct English. 
SAL! ommittee may assigr plementary work, without academic 
Nivala ng i in amount with h da 1 е .3 | r E" ae a 3 
co ! the needs of the student. If the work prescribed is 
Urse, the 


by fail regular tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree 
al | : 
he Comm; Ше to make up any such deficiency in Engl 


e and the De an. 


IT 
1 'd ul 


satisfactory may be reported 


ish to the satis- 


, ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 
n the part of any studer 
ation of the 


ıt will result in his suspension by 
, Un, 
| lig ней м guilty of 


Dean's C ouncil. 
dishone sty will be 


suspended for a stated period and 

Cre 

May the dide к for all xv s in which he i is enrolled during the semester 

Хе be record occurs, A discir plinary grade of “Failure—Academic Dis- 
lon of the Orc м for each & 


such course, and this grade will be employed in 
“Point index 
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If a student suspended because of academic dishonesty should be rai 
may be required to repeat for grade all courses for which a disciplinary Р АР 
been recorded, and both the grade earned on repetition and the disci he qui! 
ure—Academic Dishonesty" grade will be employed in computation of 


point index 


HONORS voi 
lent 
"m 


Lower Division Honor Roll.—The name of eve ry lower division stud 
quality- рош! index of 3.50 or higher on the basis of his complete reco WT 
versity is placed on the honor roll and published. To be eligible, the #0 roll " 
have completed no less than 15 semester hours. (A place on the d 
not necessarily mean that the student will receive honors upon graduation к 

Dean's List.—The name of every student who makes а quality- рош! ж, 
or higher оп a minimum of 15 semester hours of work taken in апу one 
placed on the Dean’s List for that semester. 

With distinction.—A Bachelor's degree may be conferred * ‘with distinction ie 
discretion of the Faculty, if a student attains a quality-point index of * шде pmi 
on all work taken at this institution. To be eligible for this honor à rel. for к 
have completed at this institution at least did of the work requ 


degree. ‚ of 
the nei 


0 
Spe cial honors. —Spe cial honors may be awarded by the Faculty work 0 


a Bachelor’s degree for outstanding achievement in the m: ajor field o 
— ition of the major department, under the following regulations: T 


ved DY ”, 
The student must have his candidacy for special honors y 5 dé ginning 

me ab 'r representing the major department or field not later than 
the senior year. h 
ore : ae t the 
The student must meet such other conditions as may be set 4 
didacy is approved. 
3. No student will be awarded special honors unless he has а А 

of at least 3.00 оп all work taken at this institution. 

1. To be eligible for honors a student must have comple 


least one-half of the work required for the degree. 


Military honors.—An Air Force ROTC cadet may be des 
Air Force ROTC Cadet" if he (1) has comple sted Air Science rolled therein; 130 


academic standing among the upper third of the students enro high mo oral Т 
an accumulative academic average of В or better; (3) posse "disti ingushed bit bis" үй 
and definite ‚мош for service in the Air Force; (4) has wan ular ? aisi 
demonstrated leadership through participation in re cognized ех ing ni A » adi 
and while in attendance at an Air Force ROTC Summer Tem is ,^ for? 
guished Air Force ROTC Cadet is authorized to wear a Dd apP кай ыу 
ya the right breast pocket of the uniform. He may subm iven final 
gular commission in the United States Air Force, which a Graduate.” pot’ 
tion upon his designation as a “Distinguishe d Air Force RO raised Air Fore cate, 
An Air Force ROTC cadet may be desig mated ished Air oe OTC Cade! 


“Disting 


Graduate” if he has (1) been designated a 
"Distinguishe 


and maintained the standards require d of a 
during the period between designation and 
ROTC Advanced Course; and (3) comple мед the 


Pred the r5 
graduation; 2 colt Васе? 
requirements 
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Be A « 


Cate și Distinguished Air Force ROTC Graduate” will be presented with a certifi- 
© signed b 


consid y the Commandant, Air Force R( TC, and, if he made application, will 
‘dered for a regular commission in the United States Air Force. 
PROBATION 


8 St maintain a quality-point index of at least 2.00, or be placed on 


Ose h. € remains on probation as long as his index is below 2.00. The student 

Зац rage is 2.00 or below for work undertaken during this probationary period 
Pended. The 
Whos 1€ 


е ave student whose over-all quality-point index is still below 2.00 but 
= iut for work undertaken during the probationary period is above 2.00 
'nued on probation by the Committee on Scholarship. 


SUSPENSION 


index falls below 1.50 


A st 
Smeg dent whose 
ster, whethe 


Student ха 


or who is placed on probation for a third 
T successive or after an interval, is suspended. 
01 one ¢ pended for 
mission alendar year, 


9 Conducta g хапсе Star 


poor scl olarship may apply for readmission after an in- 


He must then subr 


it evidence to the Committee on Ad- 


cted h: iding that during his absence from the University he has 
"рел, twi m as to indicate that he will profit by readmission. A student 
псе ~ 237 D 
Mig 9r poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


i * Office of the Dean the names of freshman and sophomore students who 
PY filed wi f D grade or lower, A notice of Warning is sent to the student and 
ae appropriate 
must consult his 


—At the end of the seventh week [ f each semester, instruc- 


adviser. A “warning” constitutes notice to the stu- 
instructor and adviser at the earliest opportunity. 


The Í 
Oreogi 
oly When ШЕ scholarship rules are 


ae re applied to a student with a limited schedule 
5 Undertaken a m:n: T^ 
na minimum of 15 se mester hours. 


Wir 


y 


FIDRAW А, 


eni Wires t} or from the University, without academic or financial 
è lty wil 8 the permiss; : M i -àr 
Кы, "Ш ssion of the Dean, ! to withdraw from the Uni- 


a student who does not have a clear financial record. (See 
ations”, pages 16 and 17.) 


Permissi 


Miest a 
чер elween the 1. à : 
“Mest y etween i] the last working day* in October and the end of the fall se- 
"Mer is le ast workin 1 D c: A ! ид . 
'Tmitte E day” in February and the end of the spring 
All ¢ ted only ir 


tho Be Г 1 exceptional ‹ ases. 
. Stud Р Course : 
оц €Portin s dropped without the approval of the Dean must be met by 
А, lance, E the dropping of a course to an instructor does not effect its 
of he cent May à 
е A} lot wi 
Air Withdraw fram .:.1 
E 24 Force ROT - from either the basic course or the advanced course 
Te Inj “witout the approval of the President of the University 


Versity work | 
Week is Monday throug 


h Friday, inclusive 
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سے 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


T] 
Changes within a College, School, or Division.—AÀ student may not dunt nt 
courses (see “withdrawals”, above) or change his status to that © aud! 
with the approval of the Dean. de with the 

Change from one section to another of the same course may be ma 


approval of the Dean and the department concerned. school mày 
Change from one major subject to another within the same college oF of study " 

be made with the approval of the Dean. All requirements of the course 

which the change is made must be met. division to 
Transfer within the University—Transfer from one college, schoo in н 

another may be made only with the approval of the deans concernet үт a Jar 

of normal progression from the lower division of Columbian Соне Director of A? 


Фм sdi ne 
baccalaureate program, application for transfer must be made to t 
missions on the form provided by his office. 


а ж" è А vs T ents to 
Students wishing to transfer from the Division of University Stud of 45 9 
that a maximum 


dust? 
at in all шде Lg 
hours, including 
ғ ; in t 
12 semester hours in the major field, must be completed in resident | d (fo 


7 " 1571 . " е ы stu ent 
or college from which the degree is sought. Upon transfer the s ШШ, 
ents һе must f Colt 


granting college or school of the University should note 
ter hours will be accepted in transfer. 
Students transferring within the University should note th 


divisions, except the College of General Studies, 30 semester 


the dean concerned and understand clearly the requirem е division 
residence requirements for the Associate's degrees in the lowe 

bian College, see page 30.) 

CREDIT pletion d 


- ; com 
MEETUPS ' , sfactory 
Credit is given only after registration for a course and sati 


the required work, or upon the assignment of advanced standin& йда a p 
On request the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree ts ant 
sheet showing the amount of work completed and the requiremen ^ pert 
and qualitative, remaining to be met for the degree. | University таў ^, і 

In special instances, a person who has been admitted to is a class (no NT 
istered, with the permission of the instructor, as an “auditor he exercises ог! game 
credit). An auditor is not required to take active part 18 ay not he 
examinations. A student who takes a course as an auditor may 


course later for credit. 


; of 
TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD t of the sl 
: шы ues : 
Official transcripts of student records will be issued d one dollar 5 7 bo 
former student. No charge is made for the first сору о, be issued for a pe" 
for each one thereafter. No certificate of work done wi 
does not have a clear financial record. 
en wil! 
SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT ke institu Us 
essions at anoth 
A student who plans to attend summer school sessions à ation 
l toward gradu 


the intention of having credits so obtained apply 


0 ey, 8t Arst secure the written approval of the dean of his college or school. In 
e i . А - 24 К 

be came Will such credits be recognized to an amount in excess of that which might 

ed in a similar period in this 


instituti 


r 


CORRESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 


] 
No ¢ и. 
redit 18 given for work d 


one by correspondence or in home-study courses. 


GR 
„ CATION REQUIREMENTS 
0 


be re t [ 
lssio commended by the Faculty for graduation a student must have met the 
requirements, 


ence. , completed sa 
» and = ч л 
fro : other requirements for the 


ebtedness to the U 


factorily the scholarship, curriculum, resi- 
degree for which he is registered, and be free 
niversity. 
student who is absent from the University for one semes- 
iteion, , satisfy the curriculum requirements existing at the time of 
On, unless d 


luring his absence he maintains “in residence" status by pay- 
» вее page 15, 


É as completed tuition requiren 
Ny re : 1 
lee for " Teason must maintain “in residence 


| 


iation is de- 


he re siden e 
х > Semester ; 
We his mester imm 


А eding the graduation at which he expects to 
gree, 


le degree requirements during the Summer Sessions and are 


Registrar are not required to register “in 
Pplicatio 


4 
iy n . , á А ч У А tat » 
ttar the ы Graduation — Application should be filed in the Office of the Reg- 
ау; u ne oi m " n a - 
alic 10ns will "фи, istration for the last semeste r of the senior or final year. No 
8 m "Ач ~ cepted after the date stated in the cal ndar. Students expect- 


immer Sessions, requirement 


s for degrees to be for- 


vocation, must а 


apply for graduation as a part of 


"xamination.— All candidates for 
А8 of the Graduate Record Examination (see page 39) 
d ance . luate Record Examination ger А 
"Bree y : and Conduct... T, Univers 

C ü candidate , hose attendan; 

1 Ы Whose attend 

thi 0 1 

Milled to min Absentia Applicat 
t Jean f ррпса 


lachelor's degrees аге re 


ty 
ity 


' right to refuse to confer a 


à 
ice or conduct has be 


n unsatisfactory. 


оп ior graduation in 


1 
sentia must be sub- 


he reference use of the Univer- 


ipon the payment of fees, must 


home cir ul atic n is two weeks, with 
‘ive cents will be charged for each day a 

ject to recall by the Librarian 
| } 


iust be used in the reading rooms 


permission they may be drawn for over- 
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he charged fot 


night use when the Library closes. A fine of twenty-five cents will : 

the first hour or fraction of an hour and five cents for each hour or туг his 
after that a reserve book is overdue. Grades of a student will be wi el 
library record is clear. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude an 
University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest 0 
the University, the University Administration deems it advisable to do 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES "m 


The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions rese into fof 
- : : a 
modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations 8 
whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 
in any 

The University is not responsible for the loss of personal aap oer 27 шо, 
sity building. A “Lost and Found" Office is maintained in the Эш 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS ir 
semester 000% 


icd 
gj ot 


; А sting 32 

A freshman is a student who is in the process of completing 9^ 

cluding 18 hours of his curriculum requirements. > and 64 hours, 
A sophomore is a student who has completed between 32 an 

18 hours of his curriculum requirements. 94 hours and 


mem ‚ 4 
A junior is a student who has completed between 64 an п, „у 
| in the Office of the D includi" 


: i 
and 124 hours for $ 


he pri Dest 


declaration of his major, approved by his adviser, 

^ е «3 

A senior is a student who has completed between A 

least 6 hours of second-group work in his major. de completed t 
student who has satisfactorily € : 


A master in course is a stud 2 
study in the 7 


Bachelor's degree and filed his approved program of "hd 
A special student is a student not immediately eligible te а 
i " » strate 

didacy but admitted to Columbian College to demonst 


program or to make up deficiencies. 


THE LOWER DIVISION 


ADVISORY SYSTEM 


"теред and Faculty, selected for their knowledge of freshman-sophomore re- 
Study for eac ` Student programs, advise students in making up their programs of 
Manship of t Net A separate staff of experienced advisers under the chair- 
lo College lif \е Dean assists those students who find it difficult to make adjustments 
Who are o because of scholastic or other re asons. Students who are “warned” or 
Students are bation may be required to consult these advisers at regular intervals. 
\ З about cole eee to consult any member of the Advisory Staff or their instruc- 
Copi of еве Problems at any time. 
tf studeny ОЧсез of Warning" or probation 


are sent to the parents or guardians 
mbers of the Advisory Staff are available 
ians concerning student problems. 


» and the Dean and me 


arents or guard 


rofessional studer 


l 


its who intend to transfer after 


Omore vo, k " + 
Schoo} fG " Year to the S, hool of Educatior ; the School of Pharmacy; or the 
Фуа, Overnment, Business , 1 International Affairs are resiste d in the low 
to ¢ з, апа international Affairs are registered in the lower 
Shoo 9mplete the 


> curriculum requirements specified by each professional 


© assigned special advisers to assist them in planning their 


SCHOLASTIC.APT ITUDE TESTS 
the 


tu 
ч "€ Admitted to 
` s 
sc astic-aptitude 


lower division of Colum} 


лап College may be required to 
tests of the University, 


ТА REQUIRED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 

itte Гү. examin ations, required of all entering freshmen, are 

lug, tested in cond epartment, Be tore students are registered in English 1, 

fpe td tiling d mom essentials of vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard 

Dun, tests, be an hose who show marked superiority may, upon passing 
` those . "mpted from one or both halves of the English Composition 

1 Ore} are inadequately prey 


Jared are assigned to English 1X. 
"guages, A st 


1o wish to 
, 
LM is “man, Russian 


de to the ay 


andardized placement examination is required of all en- 
continue in college 


1 > the language begun in high school 
, OF Spanish). Ur 


pon completion of the examination, as- 
propriate course. 


i FIRST wm 
ni sinu, " ST- AND SEcC« IND-GROUP COURSES 

^ ‚д ОГ Sopho 
den h ) witho С - may not take second-group courses (courses numbered 
мы. У реп, to en permission of the Instrui tor and of the Dean*. A stu- 
> u Course foe «ропе а required first-group course in order to take a 
ma, з te *clive credit. The principle that first group courses must 


. h WO-year 
har terminal curricu) 1 2 3 
ац. Macy Curricul ‹ Technology cur 
re are specihed as 
n of the instruc- 


m may t 
Curricula with 


| 
| 
| 
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advanced courses 1n но 27 

and senior years in Columbian College and the professional schools, is rig pation 


re on pro 
Committee 9" 


be taken in the freshman and sophomore years, and 


hered to in approving student programs, No freshman or sophomo 
may take second-group courses without the written permission of the 


Scholarship. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
RESIDENCE 


The residence requirement for an Associate’s degree is 15 hours. 


SCHOLARSHIP 
A quality-point index of 2.00 is required. 
CURRICULUM Ў 
i , ined in 0% 
he satisfactory completion of 64 semester hours is required, as outlin 
of the curricula described below. f Bachelor % 


Except for students intending to apply for the combined degrees 0 


‘ : $ Crtance I ей! | 
Arts and Doctor of Medicine or the degree of Bachelor of Science m ted in 12! 


‘ : » included ? $ 
nology, not more than 12 hours of professional courses may be inclu © Jivision 
hours required for the Bachelor’s degrees in Columbian College- Lowe roval of the 
dents electing professional courses under this rule must obtain the арр 


Dean before registration. Пей in the 
i . se enro : 
Physical Education.—Freshmen and sophomores (except — ical Educati? 
Physical Education for Men curriculum) are required to take Î T hours or unless 
1-2 and 11-12 unless they are registered for less than 9 semester ing the 


| x : cape re classes 
regular employment during the day makes it necessary to take all ele 


4 f ў 
ir Force ROTC cadets and ¢ 1 ted number of 1 educi 
Air Force ROTC cadets and 1 d 11-12 for the physical 


evening hours. 


sophomore women may substitute Air Science 1- 
ch has ber 
wed by ihe 


tion requirement. 
Any other exemptions will be granted only upon writte 
recommended by the physical education department concerne 


Dear | pe required t0 б 


n petition whi 
d and appr? 


Students exempt from the physical education requirement wil se 
stitute four hours of elective. . з not exempt from 

\ student entering the University with advanced standing 1s no irement 
physical education requirement unless he has satisfactorily met the ts 
wee í ree «ified by the depart 

The required medical and physical examinations, as specie 
of physical education, will be arranged at the time of registration. dent must 000 

Foreign Language.—In curricula requiring foreign languages ê single {оге 
plete satisfactorily the equivalent of two years of college wor ; je for 
language. h school units of a sing 


A student offering for admission four acceptable hig 
red to take 


and wishes to m 
uage placement tes 


any foreign Looe by 
eet the ‘an page D) 


eign language, or the equivalent, is not requi 
A student who offers less than four units 
continuing in the same language must take the lang 


| 


| 


{ 


| 
| 
| 
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In general, one 


t of year of high school language 
ot college lan, 


guage. 


is considered equivalent to one semes- 


ances foreign languages are required or recommended as preparation | 
york in Colum} 


5 uld jian College and the professional schools, The student | 
аро, Consult his adviser as to these requirements, so that appropriate foreign lan- 
pages May be 


included, when necessary, in his lower division program. 


En, li | 

ү - "lering students registered in the liberal arts and sciences curricula | 
Nudes ow the Sequence of English 1 or 1X, both halves of one of the introductory | | 
ч u ` . з "үх . . 
these Ө Courses, and English 4. This does not apply to students transferring to | | 
~ Curricula or 5 | 


tudents registering in the preprofessional or vocational curricula. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR Warvino ( 


A URRICULUM REQUIREMENTS ® 
the Tequired ce 


| 

е Sati urse may be W Муей 1 d dmi 1 to an ly inced course rranted by 

3:9 Isfactory assine af a, , t Ет Ho etai me аш. 

med р, Passing of a waiver ex tion prescribed by the department con 

toward Ü assing this examination does not entitle the student to any hours of credit bu MI 
Dean and берт е. Written request to take the examination should be made to the | | 
nation, the required fee paid at the Offi " 


e of the Cashier before taking the exami- 


1, CU 
^" R ‘TY 
RICULA IN PREPARATION FOR BACHELOR’S DEGREES \ 


la comprises the first two years of a standard four- 


group lead to the degree of Associate in Arts. | 

А u | 
Pp at | 

| ER DIVISION OF COLUMBIAN COLLEGE: : 

ARTs AND LETTERS 


he following 


Constitutes the first two years of the Bachelor of Arts curricu- 


Engli h "une | 
18 ` са ours 
and Li “OMPosition | | 
ега . хы чк А | 
саше, -English 1 or 1X, 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, Classical Lan- | 
guages 71-72, French 51-52, German 51-52, S 
Pore} [ ? 


nguages 91-92, or S 


s 30-31 for foreign language 
" І pag І 
Science ЧАШ a... re 3 


E nology 1-2t; Chemistry 3-4, 11-12; Geology 1-2 or 
ctal Studia, | and 12; or Physics 11-12...  — 6-8 
ann Economi s 1-2; Geography 51, ; Hist ху 39-40, 
Blew: 1 Political Science 1 ar 1 and 10, or | 
Clivet - j r Anthropology ] and S gy 2 ao & 


u 
Provis; 
lon 
A taken i А doe not apply to the 
Мег ecognized : 


Premedical student, all of 
Colle 


ge of arts and sciences 
en 

tal course Offered by the de 
! On p 


whose required premedical work 


thot. (+ rtments of Botany and Zoology | | 
Me 32 


9 


5, 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Botany 
f It is suggested that electives include one of the following courses: i 
Religion 9-10, 59-60 Microbiology М 

, 3 ө Microb rj a 
tudents enrolled in the Medical Technology program should T 2 te 
The student should obtain the advice of hs major department 


courses for the intended major 
~ , " i ; credit may 
Credit is not given for courses elected in Secretarial Studies; cr 


^ e Dean. 
ber of courses elected in Physical Education, with the approval of th 
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SCIENCE 3 
т ' ; : jence 80 
The following constitutes the first two years of the Bachelor of pr ost 
the Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology curricula. Medical ес 112: 
students must include Biology 1-2*, ( hemistry 11-12, and Microbiology 
Semesttf 
Hours 


English Composition 7 , 

and тен аа e. English 1 or 1X, 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, Classical Lat 
guages 71-72, French 51-52, German 51-52, i „ 2 
Languages 91-92, or Spanish 51-52; English 4" 12 

Foreign Language .......... French, German, Russian, or nonscience elective 
NoTE.—A reading knowledge of French, сай һу 
This may be satishec "7 
ial ex 


or Russian is required. 
French 4, German 4, or Russian 4 or by 8ре 


amination. - 6 
Mathematics... Mathematics 3, 6, or е1ес1їүе8..........ее‚‚‚өөөөөтөөөөө 
NorE.—The Mathematics 3 requirement п, 
satisfied by offering two years of high school —— 
acceptable for admission; the Mathematics 6 = x 
ment may be satisfied by offering one-half us 
high school trigonometry acceptable for admissi pe 4 
tatement of requirement..." 8 


Physical Education ........ See page 30 for Ж 
Science Biology 1-2* m ——€—— € DI 
Chemistry 11-12, Geology 1-2 or 1 an pc 
11 and 12 or 11 and 14............— телеар. , 
Social Studies .................. Economics 1-2; Geography 51, 52; pex n Р 
71-72; Political Science 1 and 9, 1 an Я 


10; ог Anthropology 1 and Sociology Bome 24 


Electivet 00000000000000000000000000000000000000 ч oma —— 
‚ү 1 КИШИНИ И 
PREMEDICAL she Scienc? 
i А a s or 
Premedical students may follow either the Arts and — — jcal 
curriculum above in fulfilling the first 60 semester hours of the p remedic? 


: << the P 
quirement. Each premedical program must be approved by 


adviser. : appr? 
A minimum of 90 semester hours applicable toward a degree in an E 8 
College of Arts and Sciences including: _ 5 
Biology (including 4 hours of laboratory) ао 
Y course in either general biology or zoology 8 


Chemistry: 
Inorganic (including 4 hours of laboratory). А irem 
d 1 
Qualitative analysis may be counted as part of this req 


ent 64 


Organic (including laboratory) IRAM 
The equivalent of a one-year college course 
English Composition and Literature — 
Physics (including at least 2 hours of laboratory) 
With the exception of these specific requirements apr p 
low their personal interests in developing their premedica 


5r 
ogy: ilosophY 
and Тоодо 51-72; Phil 


applicants are 
pP rses 0 


per prerequis? 


well-ba] 
applic 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


anced program, rather than a specific field, is the criterion by which an 
ant is judged. It is not advisable to take courses that appear to cover sub- 

Jet matter in the medical pr 

While well-qualified 


Ше minima] « 
to be be 


ogram. 
candidates 


are eligible for admission after completing 
X) semester-} 


iour requirement, the majority of applicants are found 
tter prepared for the stud) ] 


ly of medicine after four years of college work. 
MEDICAL TECHNOL СҮ 


The de f Sci 

he degree of Bachelor of Scien 
Unbian Colle 
Nive 
Owe 


e in Medical Technology is offered by Co- 
, ge in collaboration with the Department of Pathology and the 
Зу Hospital, Candidates should follow the Science curriculum in the 
i lo division, ine luding specifically Biology 1-2*, Chemistry 11-12, and Micro- 
Ology ‹ . 2 > 

8) 112. See page 42 for a desc ription of the course and a statement of 
Urther — ` , | 
Ben *quirements, Specific degree requirements are stated under the De- 
ürtme А á . ~ T Р . 

ent of Pathology following the listing of the Staff of Instruction. 


SCHOOL, OF PHARMACY: 


Wing constitutes the first two years of the five-year Bachelor of Sci- 


Tmacy curriculum of the School of Pharmacy. 
Semester 
Hours 


„English 1 or 1X, 51-52, 71 


guages 71-72, French 51 : 
Languages 91-92. or Spanis! 


2, 91-92, Classical Lan- 
yerman 51-52, Slavic 


12 
See page 30 for statemer 4 
„Chemistry 11-12, 21, 22: y 30 
sees. Ex onomics 1 ГГ ^ 3 
Mathematics 3 or electiv 3 
12 
TU. LL LL LU ia 64 
0 


SCHOO], 
| Ducat 


OF EDI ICATION: 
JN 


tion corinne ee the first two years of the Bachelor of Arts in Edu- 
Englis um of the School of Education: 
F p English 1 or 1X, 2............. — б 
reign Language English 51-52, 71-72, پاات‎ @ 
EE m . (French, German, Ls n 1.) See 
sica Educatio pages 30-31 for foreign language requirement....... 12 
ence — n .. See page 30 for statement of гетиїгешеп!.................... 1 
Ў 'ree semesters (two in biological science and one 
in physical science or vice versa) to supplement 
senior high school courses in those fields and cho- 
sen from Biology 1-2*; Chemistry 3-4, 11-12; 
Geology 1-2 or ] and 12; Physics 11, 12. (A stu 
dent offering for adm sson two or more accept- 
able senior high school units in the above areas of 
Math, science may be exempted from one semester of E 
Cmaticg ТОИ) aaa — 9-12 
Є -wo semesters to supplement senior high school 
i йе courses, chosen from Mathematics 3, 6, i eon 0 
Mit i o rtmenta 


Rot Riven М course Offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology 
Courses elected in Physical Education or Secretarial Studies. 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of 
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Sours 


س 


Social Studies ................ „History 71-72; Political Science 1 and 9, 1 and 10; 6 
Economics 1-2; Geography 51-52; istory Y 
71 125 Political C ож 1 and 9, 1 апд 10, 9-10; 
Religion 59-60; Anthropology 1 and Sociology » 
(A student offering for admission two or mom 
ceptable senior high school units in social stud! 


6 
may be exempted from this requirement.) udi мне 
Sy ee NODE TA Speech 1 (or 11, if the Department во advises) se” 6 
Peyohology Psychology 1, 23 en ne 
Electives may be selected in lieu of the various exemptions. — 
7 


Tota b 9e00060000000000000000000000000000000000 000000 о И 


2. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN in 
= - х : r jence 
The following constitutes the first two years of the Bachelor of Se 


Physical Education curriculum of the School of Education: 


English ........................ English 1 or ІХ, a 8 

И Losses ы Biology 1-2* (Freshman year)... 8 
Chemistry 3-4 (Sophomore year) 

Social Studies ................. History 71-72; Political Science 1 a dt 

ог 9-10) e — ИШ А 6 


Anthropology 1 and Sociology 2. or 1l 

Major Prerequisites ...... Physical Education 41, 43-44, 47; Speech ; ‚тй 10 
(Freshman year) ............ nter y 
Physical Education 45-46, 49, 50, 58; Psycholog! А 


22 (Sophomore year) 


3. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


f Science in 


6 

6 
©зщ 
8 

" 8 


и : ; „аш 0 
The following constitutes the first two years of the Bachelor 
Physical Education curriculum of the School of Education: 
о Вегаса English 1 or ІХ, 2... 


English 51-52, 71-72, or 91-9 
Physical Education ........1-2, 11-12 . 


“= наа: Biology 1-2*. — 
Chemistry 3-4 „еннен : —HÓ 
Social Studies .................. History 39—40, 71-72; Political Science 1 Sociol 
ind 10, or 9-10; or Anthropology 1 & мет: 
2 Мег 62:7 и + 
Major Prerequisites €— Physical Education 43-44 T m 
Physical Education 49, 50 — Sae 
Physical Education 51-52 


Psychology l, ‚. Жеш ка 


Botany and Zoology. 


o 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


D, en 
SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS, AND 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: 
l. GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 
ü 
) Accounting and Business 
The following constitutes the first two years of the Bachelor of Business Ad- 
Ministr 


ition curricu] 
School of ( 


Administration 


a in Accounting and in Business Administration of the 


Overnment, Business, and International Affair 


Semester 


Accounti Hours 
English ce stents Ac MENS Ж „ EES os ASD See a 6 
*Forei "*mposition ...... English 1 rj Cp SESS Se Pa) ke 6 
Li gn Language or 
mu c S Á English 51-52, 71 3 


2 
German >? or 


Spanish 3-4 or 51-5: 6 
Mathematics 15 6 
6-8 
Ex onomics PERLE ILL n: — — 6 
Political Science 9-10 6 
Psychology Ii 3 
Anthropology 1, Soci 3 
Statistics 51 3 
See page 30 for statement of requiren 4 
^ (Speech is recommended, students 
eign Commerce include Geogr 1-9 


l'ota 


The followin 


ernment Б constitutes the first two years of the Bachelor of Arts in Gov- 
"nt c ic . 11: " * " on . 

and Curriculum in Public Affairs of the School of Government, Business, 
Inter. 


national Affairs: 


T r foreign Ti 
I 1 1 1 ig 


nce ... Biology 1-2t, Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics, Phys- 
ics, or Statistics 


90 for statement of requirement 
1-2; History 39-40, 71-72; Political Sci- 
Llectives ence 1 and 9, 1 and 10, or 9-10 _. 2 


— RA 10 to 12 


To satisfy minimum required credits) 


Statistics 
onstitutes the first two years of the Bachelor of Business Ad- 
iculum in ] 


, Business, and International Af 


tonic е. Accounting 1-2 
еее ee 7 


mnc D. MODE EUR NES 


jusiness and Economic Statistics of the School of 


students who offer 4 years of acceptable high sch 


ered by the departments of Botany and Zoology. 
elected in Physica] Education or Secretarial St 


udies 


M 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
IE 
| 
4 
1» | 
li 
I 
І! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Wil 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Semester 
Hoz 
English 9000000000000 English l or ІХ, wp 12 
Foreign Language . see pages 30-31 for foreign language requirement. 9 
Mathematics .................... Mathematics 21, 22, 23... ee 4 
Physical Education ........ See page 30 for statement of requirement... 
Political Science . Political Science 9-10 6 


or Philosophy 
Statistics 
Electivet 


Philosophy 51-52 ....................... 
Statistics 51 or 91, 5: 


2. INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS + Cor 
"T “ А > же 
The following constitutes the first two years of the Bachelor of мад Bus 

ernment curriculum in International Affairs of the School of Governm 


ness, and International Affairs: 


oo Ee ae, English 1 or 1X, 2k И " e 2 


Foreign Language .......... See pages 30-31 for foreign language ve 
Mathematics, Science ^. Biology 1-2*, Ch« mistry, Geology, Mathemati 
ics, or Statistics............. 


Physical Education See page 30 for statement of requirement. 
Social Studies ................. Economics 1-2; History 39-40, 71-72; Po 
ence 1 and 9, 1 and 10, or 9-10 1 in- 
> : : rh "z а ents 2 
Electivef paea (To satisfy minimum required credits. е hy 52. 10-1 
terested in Foreign Service include Geograp^? 7 


N E 


Il, TERMINAL CURRICULA 


à o-yeat 
In addition to the above curricula, the lower division offers the following ™ 7 
terminal courses. ree of Asso" 
The curricula in Accounting and Secretarial Studies lead to the deg Associate 
ciate in Arts. The curriculum in Physical Sciences Jeads to the degree 0 
in Science. 


1. ACCOUNTING d 
т ; ; : а -t1 

The required work may be completed in two years on a ful ] 
three years on a part-time basis, with the approval of the adviser. 


jp 
me basis a 


"р 71, 181, 191, 
Accounting Accounting 1-2, 101, 111, 121-22, 161, 171, 19^ 7 y 
Business Administration.. Business Administration 131, 161, 162. 6 
Economics eren Economics 1-2 ......... - 4 
English ..... .English 1 or 1X, 2... d 6 
Physical Education . See page 30 for statement of requiremer =” 
vtta To be selected with the approval of the advis a 
2. PHYSICAL SCIENCES lo not wish t0 extend 
p . “ш n 
This curriculum is designed for part-time students who do her stude? 
I All ot 


: r : : à rork. 
their collegiate education beyond 64 semester hours of w 


d Zoology. 
of Botany as ial Studies. 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments MÀ 
2 duc ге 
f Credit is not given for courses elected in Physical Education or 5ec 


> Fg 


DI | 


bo | 
EE Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 37 


interested in the stu 


X ly of physical science should follow the Columbian College 
lence curriculum, 


uem t. "PUO че... Applied Science acc NER Leo e TER 3 

епа «Chemistry 11, 12, 21............ im 04 | 

M Sr l or 1X, 2, 11 9 

Ph natics 3, 6, 21, 22 12-18 | 
* 30 for statement of requirement 4 


yt” seio cape, 


«(Speech 1, Economics 1-2 


NL cron М эчте lanes, 64 
; —o ESAE C oe sete, EVO RC 
SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
Nglish | 


„English l or 1X, 2 


— AR 1 e TE, S ANE A IA 6 
Physi English 51-52, 7 91-92, Russian 91-92 6 
ysi = E <, E =, lan Gove. 
ad Education See page 30 for statement of requirement...... 1 


.. Secretarial Studies 1, 2, 11, 12, 15, 16, 51, 5 


Economics 1-2, Geography 51, 52, History 39 40, 71. 
72, Political Science 1 and 9, 1 and 10, or 9-10, or 


Ja 


кю 


| |) 
Anthropology 1 and Sox iology 2.. J— 6 | 

c— E SAP MAE IR ааа 3 | 
Speech 1] ; e 3 | 
То һе selected with the 12 | 
npo | 

3etel ьа ET RE 64 1? Ni [ 

| 
| 


U 


dent w: 
е ity nt with 64 or more 


acceptable semester hours, whether earned i his Uni- 
У Му or tr acceptable semester hours, whether earned in this ni 
4l. Tansf erue - * Ar 
WM erred from another institution, is registered in the upper division of 
ы 


i le `, E ; | 
$ Ston Ar Бе It 18 assumed that he has met the requirements of the lower | 
ake and Letters CT 1 } 1 : 

. > Ог 9cience curriculum. If he has not, he must begin to 
ncles immediately upon admission and continue to carry courses 
requirements 


'"Ee through its u 


pper division offers programs leading to the de- | 

Arts, Bache lor of S lence, and Bac helor of Science in Medical 
hi: Petation w: r - | 
bined deg. With the Schoo! of Medicine a seven-year curriculum leading to the | 
“grees of B ; 


achelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine is offered. 


E | 


Жш 
ы Stud | 
Чы? Waive Cents, p 
E e Se? "Pon th ppron t tor t с 
Secretarii Studies T" m of the adviser or the satisfactory completion of a placement 


‚ and 12. Other courses approved by the adviser, will be sub- 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


RESIDENCE v Ей 
1 minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major This 
must be completed in residence in the upper division of Columbian Co i" gti 
requirement applies to students transferring within the University as "Шеш j 
dents transferring from other institutions. Summer work may be оой weeks 
dence, but in no case may the period of residence aggregate less than thirty work 
Unless special permission is granted by the Dean to pursue work elsewhere, 
of the senior or final year must be completed in residence. . ity for ol 
For the regulation governing students who are absent from the University 


semester or more, see page 14. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS "T 


: ; : . , : ast 60 
l'he curriculum requirements for the Bachelor's degrees include at le e 
F) 


ter hours beyond those of the appropriate lower division curriculum y major 
factory completion of the major. Each program must be approved by b 
viser and by the Dean. ust 
At least 24 of the last 60 hours counted toward the Bachelor's degre soul 
taken in subjects* not included in the major field or department. The е есте 
consult his major adviser at each registration concerning his choice of e an 12 hour 
Except for premedical and medical technology students, not more : The elet 
of professional courses may be included in the undergraduate aem to re^ 
tion of professional courses must be approved by the Dean's Counci Е al 
tration. Ordinarily courses in Physical Education, Secretarial Studies, 


courses in Education will not be approved toward a degree. r of Sie 
A change in degree candidacy (e.g., from Bachelor of Arts to e 


A Or т ‘nıne ec 
requires the permission of the Dean, The degree requirements ей 


Bachelo 
tive at 


the change is ap »roved must be met. : n enterin 
Each má ae select and file with the Dean a choice of major L е 
the upper division. Не тау change the major only with the consent ements for 
of the department or committee concerned, and must meet the requ! of 
new major which are in effect at the time the change is approve r, but beca, 
First-group courses may be required as prerequisites to the majo v ( 
their introductory character they may not be counted as part of su " 
"Explanation of Course Numbers.") hools, college rg 


Students transferring from other institutions or from other substantially ™ 
visions in this University with major requirements wholly or sub". 
complete satisfactorily at least 12 semester hours of pd ou 
in the upper division of Columbian College. This work wilt © 
minimum residence requirement. urse m8) 


` . . "Au мё ' . » г > 
r , J » гетеп E , р DT 
Examination for Wait ing Curriculum Re qut he satisfactory f min? 


waived and admission to an advanced course granted by t | Passing his 
waiver examination prescribed by the department concernec & the degree 

d redi wa " 
tion does not entitle the student to any hours of crc dit to ' 


7 tures, „Е 
х es and Literas History gua 

* Anthropology, Art, Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Classical, س‎ and Litera omance 
English, Geography and Regional Science, Geology, Germanic Ang 
nalism, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, 
and Literatures, Slavic Languages and Literatures, Sociology, 


Psychology, Religion, ро 
Speech, Statistics, 


Em aN Columbian College of Arts and Scie 


9 
" ( 
nces 99 


"Quest lo take 


Pid at y the examination should be made to the Dean and the required fee 
te Office of the Cashier before taking the examination. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 
Natter Or senior of demonstrated capacity, with special interest in the subject 
» May be permitted to undertake ind pendent study under the per- 
an instructor, in accordance with the rules of the d 
cerned. Cred 


epartment or 
lit under this plan is limited to the specific course-credits 
ated in the list 


t of courses of instruction. 


8 des; ents con 
Sign 


GRADUATE ВЕС RD EXAMINATIONS 


al Semester of the 


senior year students in Colur 
Thigh ^ take the fol) 


nbian College 
owing Graduate Record Examinations: the A 


nit» 
pti 
general scholastic ability at the te level; and 
nt), which measure breadth of knowledge and understandin 
n Е - ч 
Hur +. 8d areas of the liberal arts: Natural Se lence 
8. 


gradua 
, Social Science, and the 


are conducted by the Un 


wice a year: the Fall Testing 


graduating | Ses 


sion for those gradu- 


ns s} ting to complete degree requirements during the sum- 
8 8 e = ene А 
hat tould take the examination in the Spring Session. Dates of the exam- 
E ] © announced ir 


1 the Sche lule of Cla 


n w ister in the Office of the De an for the Graduate Record ex- 
Mep . When he Гера!» . ~ 1 М { T Jed; r 
“Slons) Sisters for his final regular semester of study (excluding sum- 
Stu e A $10 examir 

Tm. 


à iation fee is payable at the 
Teceive 
UM А transcript T 
inay: Seniors Who e 


> time of registration. 
individual reports of test scores and may avail themselves of 
'rvices of the Educational Testing Service. By special per- 
tu, ON at the — to graduate in June may take the Graduate Record Ex- 

Yin the Year юш Fall Testing Session, so as to have transcripts available 


for admission to graduate schools. 


€n applying 

AC 

ок OF ARTs 
у М 9 

e уч of the Junior and 


senior years, including a major in one of the following 


| Je ч - 

Rig ч» Field “PProved by the major adviser and by the Dean. 

à ке. : а eds 
ч? and The merican Thought and ( ivilization; Anthr ypology; Art (1) Art 
NU Ceram; ery, (2) Drawing and Painting, (3) S ulpture, (4) Commercial Art, 
lj, ee and "x Biology; Botany; ( hemistry; Economics: English Literature; French 
1 Sto ^N llerature. ( mre Ams Ф“ р ت‎ Eaa 
" шты: ‚. “ography; Geology; Germanic Languages and Lite ratures; 
Аа nalis; | 


Atin; Latin American Civilization: Mathe 


^ed sic History and Literature, (2) Music 
hilosophy: Phy 


г, and (3) 


ics; Political Science: Psychology; Regional Sci- 


"ni, „Ташты, с lan; Sociology: ish American Literature: Spanish Language 
“lls > Deer B " 1 М 
Cy logy Peech (Speech or Dramati: Art); Urban and Regional Develop- 


he lor of Arts and Doctor of Me dicine —A candidate for 


achelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine must: (1) com- 
uirements; (2) fulfill the Arts and Letters cur- 


[urements (see page 31): (3) | 


accumulate 94 se. 


f 
i 
| 


Sve SSIS 
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5 ‘sjon 
mester hours in the liberal arts, including a minimum of 30 in the upper pen 
of Columbian College; (4) obtain the approval of the Dean of Columbian Co 1 
the time of entering the School of Medicine; (5) obtain the recommendation in the 
Dean of the School of Medicine at the completion of all prescribed courses Ast 
first year of the School of Medicine, at which time the degree of Bachelor y the 
will be conferred (professional work taken at another institution will not di entire 
major requirement for the combined degrees); (6) maintain throug out 
course the scholarship level required for graduation. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


The work of the junior and senior years, including a major in one 
sciences, must be approved by the major department or division and by Chemist 

Biological Sciences: Biology, Botany, Zoology. Physical Sciences 
Geology, Mathematical Statistics, Mathematics, Physics. 


THE UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR 


the de 
- , ‚ major and 
[here are two types of undergraduate majors: the field-of-study maj 


partmental major. 


THE FIELD-OF-STUDY MAJOR 
E I AJ ated $ 


> " T. | i rdin 
Each Field-of-Study Major covers a carefully worked out field k^ lumbian 


| E: : 0 
and is under the supervision of the appropriate department and the 
lege Committee on Studies. o spe" 


ster hour Pr pgh 
The Field-of-Study Major requires no specific number of semester ior althoug 
: ıdex for the majo» ree (t 
ts for the 79. pas 


tudy 
Col 


cific program of courses, and no specific quality-point ir 
the student is required to meet the over-all general requiremen 
least 124 semester hours with a quality-point index of at least 2. , "that t е st A 
the Major Examination is assumed to be a convincing demonstration usually dem 
possesses the breadth, depth, and quality of knowledge of his major e qua it ne 
in terms of semester hours, courses, grades, and a better-than-ave ate ade 
index. A pamphlet on each field is obtainable either from the — i et 
or from the Office of the Dean. The prospective student ааг lower div 
the direction of the appropriate adviser immediately upon comple ent 
work and beginning his junior year. . atellectual develo” 
The Field-of-Study Major places special emphasis on the inte ` depending I. 
of the individual student. Programs in the same major may Min an apu 
the individual student's background, previous study, reading Е special Р rect” 


T : : : ; 1 th ; 
The student is expected to consult his adviser frequently, am ice an t 
! vidual advice stude” 


offered in the field gives him further opportunity for у= abilities. А € stud 
in pursuing a program especially adapted to his needs and г the Field 


adviser relationship is essential for the student's success ance civili” 
Major plan. d: American Thought and erio 
ha ri ‘jeld-of-S y ajors > offered: Ame . in 
The following Field-of-Study Majors are offere History, pur Sp 


i English Lite », French Language and Literature, 
tion, English Literature, French Languag American Lit 


Civilization, Mathematical Statistics, Philosophy, Spanish- civili: 

ish Language and Literature, Zoology. 1 in Latin American T 
The major in American Thought and Civilization and in d o 

tion involve studies in two areas, those of Languages 


and Literatures ® 


leno т 
"v The other Field-of-Stuc 


ly Majors, with the exception of the major in Span- 
erie : ) ) 
tandi ican Literature, 


idate Lh. + replace departmental majors in their respective fields. A 
Bape and Lite Jachelor's а gree with a major in English Literature, French Lan- 
Man iteratu, : тр, History, Mathematical Statistics, Philosophy, Spanish- Amer- 
Study la; Te, Spanish Language and I iterature, or Zoology must elect a Field-of- 

jor. 
1 j PROSEMINAR IN THE MAJOR 
lim Seminar is offered in each field to help the student in his reading, study, and 
ton o p, exercises acquire a coordinated knowledge of his field. It is a presenta- 
tion ne ot and methods of the major field as a whole through the organiza- 
ajo su vordination of the knowledge obtained in the various formal courses in the 
tiot у Jeet and of material not usually included in such courses. This course is 
gistere Six semester hours, but no qualitative grade, may be assigned. When 


| Mora} o; ШЇ this course, the 


t student has the privilege of visiting, subject to the ap- 
LN е Instructor, I 


Р » atl E г f J ] ll i Re 

: any other appropriate course offered in the College. (Reg- 
ance in à course, 

nt of tuition.) 
asac 


either for credit or as an auditor, requires registration 
Proseminars are open only to the student who has been 
andidate under that specific major. 


The 


ty 1 
ч vill normally be taken at the ciose 01 the senior year; a 


Ы schedule may take it 'arlier than one calendar year before 
, "atio, ay take it no earlier than one calendar year bef 
the a А stude 


Periog, Ommittee 
LT + е Committee 


uination may, at the discretion 
reexamined at a later regular major-examination 
on Studies has general supervision of the preparation, read- 


"ajor Examinations. Major Examinations are held each semes- 


th 8 fixe , * 

5 lan тү by the department or departments concerned, but in no case later 

{oy 9 kd Y 2 - = 
le , me or the fall semester, May 15 for the spring semester, and August 7 


r Session. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS 


аар “ire 5, unlike Field-of-Studv Majors, are defined in terms of credit 
© : i f ’ r 
l Ourses, and the attainment of a quality-point 


Courses taken in the 
^ г D, акеп in the 
NM “partment; 


um roncerned, 


idex of at least 2.50 
major field. The minimum specific require- 


\ - Y г г 
al Majors аге li ted below the staff of instruction of the de- 


ts? Shou] e The Chairman of the Department, or designated d partmental 
hm, And th Consulted at registration concerning the student's program of 
: * entire program, » 


> De- 
g > hed + пеи] ^ Chai r lviser in all 
0 expected to consuit the Chairman or adviser in ai 
^ Program of 
Speci lly : 


im luding electives, must be approved by t 


studies, such as changes, substitutions, or withdraw- 
wd. Concerning hi e ym ды быа тич 
EN i паду; ‘cerning his progress in his courses. As far as possible the 


80 j E r relationship developed in the } ield of Study Major will be cul- 
*Partmenta] M 


M ajors. 

ù (5 and Nou are offered in the following: Anthropology; Art (1) Art 
“(5 “у 3 x LN ` * 

te E Таш, 2) Drawing and Painting, (3) Se ulpture, (4) Commercial Art, 
\ ~H » . . . ~ ~ 

Mi, е пед, iology; Botany; Chemistry; Economics; Geography; Geology; 
LN Histo ges and Literatures; Journalism; Latin; Mathematics Music (1) 
o tical с TY and 1 s Journa m; Aun; Math & [ 


" егар | (9 r ] (* lied ic: Physics: 
enca. ; ire, (2) Music Theory, and (3) Applied Music: ] hysics; 
ech or] Ce; Psycholooy ' PI ` 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY d 
| 
In cooperation with the University Hospital and the Department of PatholoB g 
the School of Medicine, Columbian College offers work leading (0 e 
Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology. f. Jower 
the Science curriculum in viol 


A candidate for this degree must comple te 
division, including Biology 1-2*, Chemistry 11-12, 21, and 22; an id 
ments for degrees, including the chit 
the 12-month Medica which 
f Pathology). Yi 
ir exam, 
7 t the enti 


112; fulfill the Columbian College require 
requirement of at least 30 semester hours; complete 
ogy Course in the University Hospital (see the Department 01 : 
constitutes the major and prepares students for the national certif 
given by the Registry of Medical Technologists; and maintain throughou 


course the scholarship level required for graduation. Et ital for st 

A limited number of scholarships are provided by the University uH st 
lents enrolled in the fourth, year of the degree program. (See page ^? of un 
in this fourth year must provide themselves with uniforms; ry month P 


dents 

forms is provided by the University Hospital. A cash allowance 0 А 

rranted during the last 6 months of the fourth year in training. acceptance P 
Admission to the Columbian College degree program does not assure 

the Hospital program. ts not inte" 

For information concerning the Medical Technology Course for studen 


ested in degree candidacv, see the special bulletin. 


THE GRADUATE DIVISION 
{ Ал» 

P f Master 0 
The graduate division offers programs leading to the degrees 9 
Master of Science, and Master of Fine Arts. 
ORK ие 
ve survey of «е їзїї 
һ emphasis 


DEFINITION OF THE MASTER'S W 


is a comprehensi 


The study leading to a Master's degree | - 
field, wit 


knowledge, usually in the student’s undergraduate 
method. 

The student must satisfy certain minimum req 
dence, ability to read an approved modern foreign м2. primarily as Trad M 
taken; but these requirements, while essential, are rega ted by s thes И; 
measures. The student’s knowledge of his field, as demonstré 
the results of his Master’s examination (together with as 
volving special skills or techniques as the department wie = 
may require), is the basis upon which the Master s degree 


uirements 4S to 


(European) languag^ an dif 


сошепе=, 


of Botany and тоди” 


ts 
* An interdepartmental course offered by the departmen 


EN Columbian Colle ge of Arts and Se ieni es 


MASTER OF ARTS 
qat Work le ading to the 


legree of Master of Arts is offered in tl 


the following | | 
naiean Literary and Cultural His story, Anthropology, Art History and Criticism, | | 
| Чер mag I lology, Bot; any, h chemistry, Economics, Englis h and American Litera- | | 
) Ranie Bish Literature, French Language and Lite rature, Geography, Geolog ry, Ger | | 
LUN ages and tamer History, Latin American ( vilis: ation, Linguistics, | | 
ig, Pinions Statistics, Mathematics, Micro biology, Pharmacology, Phil losophy, Phys. | | 
Чу с ОЁ ову , Politic al Science, tie nre y, Religion, » Religious Education, So. 
"im, y Panis sh. Ameri: an Literatu , Spanish Language and Lite rature, Speech Cor- 
$, ову. 


lving coordinated work in two or more de 'partments may be 
; approv: al of the de 


partments concerned and the Columbi 
tudi les, 


o 

ё 
о 
5 


ian College 


( MASTER OF $ IENCI | 

; йш Work ] » » > " 29.4 ‚ т : | 

2 tk leading to the degree of Master of Science is offered in the follow. a | 
} py Biochemistry, Biology, Botany, Chemis stry, Geology, Mathematical Sta- 

d matics, Mic a Рі hysics, Physiolo ry, Psyc hology, | 

еа 

T 

т, Programs involving coordinat ted 


1 work in two or more depart ments may be 


Nolog у, Ph ar macologv, 


^ vit the 1 
Шее on Stu approval of the 


departments concerne d and the Columbian C College | 
udies, 
Und MASTER OF FINE ARTS | 
EN ate w ! 
i tin, Ei (8 offered leading to the degree of Master of Fi > Arts in the fields 
"tte the Sculpture ( 


see the Department of Art) and in the e field . 


of Dramatic | 
partment of Speech). 


oy : 
I Fhe | 
REMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


RESIDENCE 


s> 
> Т 
5 


| academic year of residence in the graduate division of Columbian | 
іе, complet ion of a minimum of 30 semester hours о rk in 
s, Which 18 counted as the equivalent of 6 semester hours of course TH 
> may be counted in re sidence, but in no case may the period mt] 
NETC Gate less than twenty- -seven weeks. Not more than 12 semester 
ition ^ approved in advance by the Dean) may be taken in another 
; this Univers sity, and such 


h work mav not be 
vision and the Master's degree 
quirem ent may be 


counted toward 
nat schoo] or di 


in Colun ibian Col | 
ihe Minimum rei taken elsewhe re. All work for 
: aste 
A thi a т of Arts » Master of Sci lence, or Master of Fine Arts must | 
‘tances o 1 maximum of 


ре com- 


80 three years, unle ss the Dean’s Council co isiders the | | 
Unusual as to justify an extension of time. | | 
| | 
2i : | 
wh aoe ; SCHOLARSHIP 
indie к 
Mate) dicated as A (excellent ), 


5 (satisfactory), U (Unsatisfac tory), / (in- | 
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The grade of E must be attained in at least 6 semester hours of the 
quirements for the degree. Ш 

A student whose scholarship is unsatisfactory may be suspended by the Daa 
recommendation of the department under which the student is working: C or он“ 
candidate who accumulates 9 hours or тоге of U (including grades of 
in prerequisite courses) will be automatically suspended. :on bss 

The symbol / (incomplete) indicates that a satisfactory explanation yk of 
given to the instructor for the student’s failure to complete the requi dar Y^? 
course, An "incomplete" can not be made up after the lapse of one wich is ™ 
except by written permission of the Dean’s Council. An incomplete W 
removed within one calendar year is automatically changed to an 7: 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES ning 
The student’s program of studies must be outlined in detail at gi 
his work, in triplicate, on forms available at the Office of the Dean. f the 07 


: : " r o 
is subject to the approval of the department and the appropriate теп мнв" 


tition of the procedures just described. : Jusively Ї 
The candidate for the Master’s degree ordinarily may specialize exe” m 
field of his choice. Any student, however, whose undergradu 
include at least one full year of work in each of the followt 
mathematics or science (with or without laboratory), (2) § e Up Us aet 
humanities (literature, philosophy, art, music, or religion), must m ni Ms 
ficiency in his general education before being admitted to candi gsi Master 

of Arts degree. This last provision does not apply to candid 
Science degree. дег ie, 
ard the Мане, je” 


Courses numbered from 1 to 100 may not be credited tow work. $ 
, advance n in ceo і 
аке wa 


but may in certain instances be required as a basis for : 
semester hours of the course work required for the degree — pe credite jate 
numbered over 200. Courses numbered between 100 and 200 may appr?” 
the degree, if completion of additional work has been certifie Y f hi 
officer of instruction. (See *Explanation of Course Numbers) pe 0 Doctor ° 

A student who expects to continue his studies for the дери to plan bis P ipf 
losophy after receiving the Master's degree is strongly advise th init p 


| те ‘11 constitute 
from the beginning so that work for the lower degree yg to full status 
of the doctoral discipline and, upon completion, will admit һ 
Graduate Council. 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMEN. t he has à ا‎ 
show tha at Я 
Before being admitted to candidacy the student must e epartment ich he? 


knowledge (certified by the appropriate foreign-language . 
) t ог commit 


one foreign language, selected by the departmen e or 
| { guage, 7 4 guage ©, ^ г 
studying. A student whose field is a modern foreign - uiremen! tin Res 
7 > . " 1 М е Я 
offer that language in satisfaction of the reading-know erman, ]5 4! 


ment in French» 


didate who chooses to meet the language require *nati 
Buss examination 


sian, or Spanish and has not passed the language 47 ог“ : 

” > , erman r 
tempted semester hours must register for French 19, peera Maste " ai 
50, Russi 7 Spanish 49 as part of his next registratio™ f these © the | 
90, Russian 47, or Spanish 49 as part o of each OF 7, d to tak 


ass meeting 
No student W1 


examination is given at the first and last cl 
on the last Saturday of the summer term. 


— 


~ Columbian Colle ge of Arts and S iences 15 
aminat; 
na i а 24 “Жыз 
% 0 ston after three unsuccessful attempts. Those enrolled in French 49, German 
A d 
"ill re Panish 49 who 


1 of tuition. Students w} 


Buage other than Fren h, S 
$ 'Eistration. 
of the 


necessity for early satisfaction of thi 
t later than the end 


л 
1 0] the first 


з requirement, 
tration for the degree. 


semester of reg 


4 | ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 
L^ Sty 


> admitted begins the last half of his work 
“Bree, i.e. not later than the comp! 
Coursan . » MX Ц ожар” : , 
e Off p Application lor admission to candidacy is made on a form obtained 
се . s 
3 © of the Dean, and must be approved by the appropriate r 
tis» " Partment 0 hy 
NOUS an, м 
li ls academ 


Е 2 1 1 
to candidacy before he begins the 


etion of 15 semester hours of 


epresentative 

the Dean. If à prospective candidate, in 
аз not substantially satisfied the prerequisites for the 
ling the undergraduate major as defined by the appropriate 
е, he will not be admitted to candidacy until such defie iency 
to thosa an may make up his deficiencies by electing appropriate courses 
v nted toward his degree. 


T committee and by 
1С work, } 
ftrt gree, Incluc 
ly, Mt or : 

ч, Committ, 


Ina 
Nada. e " 
Чао ир. He 


Th 

© thes, 
Pg eris May be of aa 
м O " 1 
ident E a Master 


THE THESIS 


esearch, expository, critical, or creative type. The main 
1 
8 to demonstrate the stud 


8 thesis i student’s ability to make inde- 


i): Amis © information and training acquired through his other discipline 
i MT ive eviden« e of his constructive powers in his chosen field. Reg 
Чац е thesis "бе? x : 22 
lis; Unless th Xa must be no later t ın the be z of the final year of prep- 
le що the © Professor in charge of the thesis permits registration at the be- 
“һу i Ша] Semester, T he choi e of the thesis subject must be roved by 


1 in the Office of the Dean by 


nber of the faculty under whom 


а calendar stration for the thesis is or 
m the basis ot 3 hours for ¢ ach 01 two successive semesters. In ex- 
^w and With the ipproval of the rolessor in charge of the thesis, the 
Sitter for the entire 6 hours ( а single semester. The thesis in 
у be resented to t D. in, no later than the date announced in 
М ij, cadar, Pri; ted copies of detailed re tions regarding the form 
iu nap De thesis are available in she One of the Dean 
ton for the thesis entitles the ca: lidate, during the academic year 
уы advice and direction of ‘Ss А г j 
ay 


ied ап additional successive 


h t. The student must, 
residence during th r1 e preparation of the 
Ut ds y " й £ n period, 1 Ш I -parat ; 
KOT e nd the two-year period the student st register for it again, and 
Same basis Au ў : is 
as lor a repeated course 


«йө, , Y THE MASTER'S EXAMINATION 


as may be required, the candi ate must 
uons are held on 
ater than January 15 


are exc used from the course and 
10 expect to take a reading examination 
panish, or German should notify the 
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А er 
tor the fall semester, May 15 for the spring semester, anid August 7 for the 
session. Y candidate who fails to pass the Master's Examination may, in een 
circumstances and with the specific approval of the Committee on Studies, rep* 


ors - " um 
examination, but only after the lapse of one semester. If he fails a secon : 
further opportunity to take the examination will be permitted. 


e, 20 


VETERANS EDUCATION 


The Office of Veterans Education, Building Q, 2029 H Street NW., 
for veterans and war orphans, acts in a liaison capacity between the. 
the Veterans Administration. This Office should be consulted concernit 
benefits before applying to the Veterans Administration for certification: ashingt” 
erans Administration is on Constitution Avenue at Twentieth Street » 


25, D. C. off 
> i ce. 
Students eligible under one of the state laws should also contact this 


A child of a person who died of a disease or injury incurred 
on active duty in the Armed Forces during World War I, ¥ his Ac 
P X "+ . . > ч 2 4 
Korean Conflict may be eligible for educational assistance under edt e 8 of 
age requirements are met. [n the case of a child who has not reac Administratio? 


jority, his guardian must make application for him to the Veterans 


Ривлс Law 190 (World War II GI Bill Extension) 25, 1956, €* 


Р i ; ly 
The educational benefits for World War II veterans terminated July 
cept for persons eligible under special enlistment provision. 


Pustic Law 550 (Korean GI Bill) 1 1950 and | 

To be eligible, a veteran must have been in service between ier a with? | 

January 31, 1955, no longer be on active duty, and have begun his e "separation E 
three years after separation. Such students have eight yu -— 4 
January 31, 1965, whichever is earlier, to use their benefits. be made as early 

Application for benefits to the Veterans Administration should { Veterans Ё! | 


ee н 0 
possible; V.A. approval should be presented to the University Office | 


cation at the time of registration. | 
i ilitation 
Ривілс Laws 16 лмо 894 (Vocational Rehabilitati s should арр 
' Р а ‚г either Law ix 
Disabled veterans desiring vocational rehabilitation under e! iectives at least $ 


eir training obj 


to the Veterans Administration for approval of t! 


days prior to registration. 


"R FORCE RESERVE OFFICERS 
RAINING CORPS 


Missi | ри lected college students, 
Л е Mission of the Air Force ROTC is to develop in selected ollege dents 
i t t designated educational insti- 
tio Permanent program of instruction at de | 1 » a 
iti hi 1а! to their progres- 
ie „f, °° qualities of leaders! Ip lal to r al 
У E "E * 4 9 7ч ч missione officers 
hà, "Апсете to positions of increasing ге ponsibility as commissione 
e Unitat с xe 
лед States Air Force. 


ал J 
and other attributes es 


PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES OF AIR FORCE ROTC 
0 selen a اوا‎ J^ Rae A. 
t select and motivate cadets to serve as career Air Force o licers in f I 
To У required by the Unite d States Air Force 
LN eve 9p in cadets by precept, ex imple, 
^ Personality 


у, and attitudes essential lor leadership. 
Cvelop in a 5 
рар, ОР In cade 


| i t the tributes of chê 
particiy 10r e attribut 
ind parti pauon i 


devel ts an interest in, and understanding of, the Air Force mission, 

а Чоп, Operations, problems, and і 1 om 

PORUM € that military education ar in which cadets a general 

To und and sound foundation on which to build an officer career. 1 by the 

United ` and motivate cadets tor career fields a spec fically requires Jo 
States è 


8 Air Force, 


COURSE OF STUDY, ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS, BENEFITS 
advan Program js divided inte 


} 
Por а COurse 


, 
the basic course covering the first two years and t 


E. Covering t} 
h cription of Air Se 


E of act in the basic course is open to all men students who are at least 14 

М Am, Physically fit. of , 5 des 

h Leg e e may enroll in the basic Le idership Laboratory course. Enrollment 
tshi ч re : 

чү, ^ 1р La Oratory satisfies the 


€ inior year, summer training 


and senior year. 


lence courses, see pages 156. 58. 


f R | d lo y ELM 

ood character, and candidates for Bai heior s degrees. 
i 1 > hot} т 

> physical education re quirement for both men 


1 i monz the best 
advanced course is on a selective basis from a nong the be 

} і 7 > В sts in the 
have successfully completed the basic course. ( adet ш і 
lse receive subsistence allowances from the Government totaling ap- 


I 

i ich j f i ing the peric f summer 

i оа » Which is exempt from income tax. During the period of : =e T 

d ks, геу receive $75 a month, food, lodging, and travel expense. Uniforms, 

a to the ining materials are provided for all Air Science courses at no ex- 
Cadet, 


е . 
Of. Са 1 = | 
тї, ina dates for pilot training are afforded an opportunity to take 35 e 
or school оп at government expense, Flying instruction is given at an FA! 
nc 


і , feste 
1$ creditable toward a private pilot's certificate. 


efe MILITARY SERVICE DELAY 
MIT Ment fror . Ё ы Mayor , Р 
е » Induction under the Selective Service Act of 1951 may be grant 


els Within the authorized quotas. 
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HEALTH SERVICES 


„ай 

2 by advice 
The Health Services Staff assists students with their medical needs by it ther pr 
treatment, by prope r referral when necessary, and by cooperation bi трі» 


sicians. For medical emergencies and health consultations there 1$ on id „бш 
а Student Health Clinic open from 9 А.М. to 5 P.M., Monday throug Friday 
nmer Sessions, with physician and nurse in? or yr nid 
There is also a rest room for women, with a graduate nurse in charge. Univer 
go to the emergency — T 
» pal TE 
den T 


the 


academic year and Si 


and week-end emergencies, students may 


Hospit il for treatment. The basic fee for this visit will l 


Services, and all other charges will be the responsibility of t 
rangement is for emergency care only. are P 

Medical privileges include: (1) physical examination of all ишден» а 
plicants for courses in Physical Education;* (2) three visits in any” 1 pio); © 
member of the Health Services Staff, office or residence (District of ital Ак 
hospitalization, including board and nursing, in the University H em 
more than one week during any twelve-month pe 'riod—the necessity 1 or opt 
by the Director of Health Services. All additional hospital c hangs oe must. | 
room, anesthetics, laboratory, X-ray, medications, OF any specia nent by § z 
paid by the student. Expenses incurred for examinations anc „к mina jon si 
ists. such as eve refraction and provis ion of glasses; orthopedic 9* d su surgit f 
pplication of cast or other appliance laboratory and X-ray : 

I ip} тей! 
erations must be paid by the student. rred W while! cur be 

This medical benefit applies only to illness or disability — P bili ine i 
enrolled in the University. It does not apply to illness or ion and com mp 


г ere : cd 
tween the la t dav of examinations for a semester or umm 
ter or summer session. 


an 
gage physicis 
А „le for the fees So 


of registration for the next semes 

The student is allowed, f he so desires, 
own wes k ut when he does so he will be respor nsil 
The Director of Health Services is empowered to ” ete ; 
‚ a student has, by Laer tor of ‚ 3) 
sligible; (2) ) f hospi ulia the 


Rules: 


medical 4... fits where, in his discretion 


of the rules of the University, made himself ine 1 length wi 
1 ^n 
Services has authority to determine the necessity and leng his connect! min for? 
| student not curre см enrolled ог one who has = nt intending е m nm. 
University is ineligible for medical benefits; (4) a hee 5- at the gin stl 
1 au ili 
athletic team is sara to pass a thorough examina tudents availing 
semester; (5) hos ма lization із not ау: silable to those $ or i 
ol other hospita ration cover ' for the — — li n intercolle ors 
ceived i 
The University is not re un. le for injuries гесе education rime 
sical е 
mural games, or in any of the activities of the phys 
کر‎ 
رو‎ 
dent fails 


nade by the Univ 


| examination is 1 
sh ysica nade ЬУ о 


* A charge for a special 
: iod set for 


or a physical examination Curing the per 


t See Rule (5) for exception 
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THE READING 


CLINIC 


tery Reading Clinic 2018 | Street NW. , rs individual diagnostic "- corrective 
il req all levels Primary, elementar econd and adult. In addition spe- 
A ng Improvement classe 8 are « ] ted o the h rh se hool and ad it level. 
ts, d" diagnosi, ; includes logical te vision, hearing, and dominance 
Witten : ‚ Various re iding and spelling tests, Res ilts are i terpreted and a 
Thes ^ 2 Presented in conference with the par nts or 1} idividual 
Put the Ye 9 Teading Classes for high оо] students and idults are ‹ fered through- 
$ feta at stated interva] Emphasis i placed on ir ‘provement of vocabulary, 
lalo, P hension, and study skills. Machines s ich as the tachistose ope , rate ac- 
м К Controlled reader are also used for Increasing speed of ( imprehension. 
Di; hor > fec for individ ual diagno із is $35- for individual ruction, $5 a 
NI Semi. “individual ; instru lon, $4 a less, or tion in small groups 
Ым, reading difficulties $ 3.25 . lesson. All fees ar payal 1 advance at 
of the “ashier 


! AND COU NSELING CENTER 


B anc 
Ukip азау, Counseline Venter, 718 Twenty-first Street 
S schoo) E Primarily to sty: s 


STUDENT LIFE 


RESIDENCE HALLS 


Hi 

0910 а ey ie | Is for f 

The University maintains seven attractively furnished residence hal 

tudents. Meals are served at the Student Union. for twelve ot 
All women students under twenty-one years of age and enrolled fo urs 


: ; ix or more il 
hours of academic work during the fall or spring semester or SIX iu hal E 


ing the summer sessions are required to live in the University ret d the Pe 
home with their parents. Upon written approval of their parents е? atives and WP 
of the Dean of Women, freshman women may live with immediate, по cn 
perclass women may live with contemporaries of their parents. a full acid? 
tances may a woman student under twenty-one years of age taking 


x, d. ‘ i "L4 
program live in an apartment with her contemporaries. tion. A sepa 
Admission to the University does not include a room see gemes md 


plication for a room should be made well in advance (for the d for the Mt 

1 for the ing semester hv arv first) Rooms are lease 

hrst, for the spring semester by January first). c 11 semester ; 

year, and a deposit of $100, which is credited toward the fa reservation yit 
If notice of withdrawal or cancellation of room ]s are Рё 


is required, nta are " 
prior to June 1, $50 of the deposit will be refunded. Room re 1062-6 


> „ academic year 
advance by the semester. Room charges for the academic y 


: EAR 
follows: caves Ўн, 


RESIDENCE HALLS ror MEN: 
John Quincy Adams Hall 7" $380 "m 
John C. Calhoun Hall , - 7 4. 
James С. Welling Hall (Limited space available).....-- 


Single 5 
RESIDENCE HALLS ror WOMEN: pë y 
William H. Crawford Hall On $535 405 
Hancock Hall , EAT o 405 
Dolly Madison Hall EIT 470 A 
Hattie M. Strong Hall pem be ОМА уер 
pe ion, may of 
Forms for applications, together with detailed information, r the Dean 


E « "T M k ^ t [ . её? 
the Dean of Women, Woodhull House, 2033 С Stree ear the уш 
juilding Q, 202‹ street NW. ; ilities 0 tio? 

Building Q, 2029 H Street NW and boarding faciliti : reser" 


Information concerning private rooming anc Auditorium. 
> ; "oe. Lisner / 
sity may be obtained at the Housing Office, Lisne 


к . i » , nts. 
rooms in private houses must be made by studer 


STUDENT UNION 2 2 
Street NW., is the center for у 


The Student Union, 2125 G 1 the fourth 2007» 


` ing r 
cafeteria on the first floor to the reading room het a tivi! 
, ‚а “cre , 
to meet the students’ need for meals, study, "Student Union provi 
the recreation lounge and social lounge the ~ zations. 


r student organ! 


the Student Council and for the other majo 


(50) 


| M Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. d ac 


Th 3 
| чы Student 


Activities Office, also in the Student Union, has available information 
e Student organizations and « ampus events, 


"lore LIFE 


„ Suden s verity recog 


nizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of its 

lt ow encourages them to participate in the various religious organizations of 

im a hir bice, Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies sponsor these groups and 

le relis bet tween the University and the religious community. The advisers of 
ous * Organi; ations are ailable 


for counse ling. 


UNIVERSITY CHAPEL 


apel is ma tintained as а nonsectari: ın se rvice of wors hip for the 

М Т Жом. The service is held Wednesday of each week from 12:10 to 

oi 006 H Stree t NW. Among the gues st speakers are rer presentative 
as 


hin ston. The Director of University ( hapel is availab le for coun- 
erence, 


|a 
E: io ха tsity Cha 
| 


се, 2114 G Street NW.. vides assistance to students and 
hy: Seek эге provid та : 
ай МАТАН » Part-time, temporary. ог permanent employment. The Office 
NN qu wi." Positions ay tilable in many fields, both locall y and nat ionally, 
11 ^ ; 
ч ар а 7 
p Industria y Pplicant for о 


Ma Siceration. The Office admi nisters the On 
м, Student and Gove rnment Re ruitment Interview Progr for seniors and 
nts . 7 m 
"—. белее, їп Which Well over 150 private companies, as well as certain gov- 
м Mie Participate This program offers outstanding employment oppor- 
fg de ls 8 Seeking Career positions. 
b . ° 
WET tel alumni inte ‘rested ; in placement are asked to register in person at the 
lec д г Li. 
К, teferra] rom writte 'n descri iptions of current openings positions for which 
: | — the $ 
vig i On Teer 108e intereste а ! planning careers are invited to study the in- 
is e fields and the hr chures of business industry, and government, 
fe display ү brochures of business, Wi йлы 
hij, le Co > in advance of campus visits by recruiting olhcers. The sery. 
Ce nseling C -— А 1 Eos 
, 8 Venter are available to students and alumni wishing career 
ер 
LO lace 
Ment 0 
y fice is Open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. Monday through 


et NW., is the 


° Can єз, an d 0 th er нар of entert 


| А ile students to becom n 
"a, "les. 


social center for student s from for 
tainment, and the 


acquainted and feel at home 


л a 
1es as members students from other 
ie 

* is 


"nii dents Íror 


^untries, whose office is in International 
Tac vice s 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The University maintains the offices of the Dean of Men and the De 


. . . i d 
for the guidance of students in all nonacademic phases of student life, 6, a] coU 


or individu 


mel 
of Wo 

an tH 
dent activities, social life, and housing. The deans are available f 


seling concerning personal adjustment to university life. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


STUDENT COUNCIL " 

T Tn s : n ; se civic re 
The University believes in encouraging the development of a sense є activities © 
in student aC. tion 


sibility in its students by delegating to them such authority 1 
To this end, t 
uidance 0 

t 


: М : : : organiza 
is consistent with established policy and regulations. he org 


the University includes the Student Council, which, under the g ] studen activi 4 
of Men and Dean of Women, is responsible for the conduct of all 8 
The Student Council is elected annually by the student body. 


COMMITTEE on STUDENT LIFE | Я „де! 9 

the acis 
n 

acts that are This Cow 

Committee. х горо?! 


The Committee on Student Life has the power to review 
ganizations, including the Student Council, and set aside 


established policy and regulations of the University or the 


: ny 
stablishment 0 an) 


' 


lee is given authority to approve or disapprove the e 
organization on campus. 


mi 


ELIGIBILITY FOR STUDENT ACTIV ITIE is n0 ile 
м: articipate ! 0 

Any student registered in the University is eligible to parte alasti 5 

student activities of the University; however, a student having а 5 


less than 2.00 is not eligible to be: 
1. A member of the Band, Dance Production groups, 


Glee Club, Cheerleaders, Student Council, Religious 
incil, Student 


іеі, 

іпі pate бой” 
"nosinian De > 

эл anhelle Co ; 


Life Commit Hel 


3 Hanc”. or 
all Council у Count ° 
a 


i. Welling » 


cil, Interfraternity Council, Engineers’ Cot | 
Hall Council, Calhoun Hall Council, Crawford H 
Council, Madison Hall Council, Strong Hall Counc! А | 
any publications staff. ber of the executiv? 
2. An officer, permanent committee chairman, or mem) ney intet | 

of any activity. Фр e govern participatio? | 
The rules and policies of the Southern Conterence 5 
collegiate athletics. 

| 


| 
———— T dl \ 
ined in 
activities are outli " 
The control and administration of all student ac T Activities 
bulletin called *Rules and Regulations Governing * 
TS jon or | 
> 1 
SPOR ference and the ш» in for |, 
T "e › > Jonierer А n 
The University is a member of the Southern - interco egiate C9 


legiate Athletic Association. Its teams participate ! 1 
ball, basketball, baseball, tennis, golf, rifle, sailing, ат 


d crew. 


am 


" , NT 
E Columbian College 


of Arts and 5; lences 53 

" e University 

nd rom, J 

Omen? en, lé men's progra 
ens Ath € 


maintains a complete program of intramural sports for both men 


1 m is conducted by the Intramural Council. The 
i ы letic Association and Intersorority Athletic Board cooperate with the 
1 ) E. EN ж = 
ба| 1 of Physica] Education in conducting the women's intramural and infor- 
Му; mural Sports program in tennis, hockey, basketball, rifle, swimming, golf, 
(\ and Jadmintor 
| Spo; artic: ^ s у ове Te r 
Qu, “Ports activities are included in the Sailing Association and the Rowing 
à ARTS 
Süden 
К Ора, y Participate in dance, drama. forensics, and music through the follow. 
qs E Dance Production Groups I, II, III (Modern Dance) and Folk 
SIN a ` . ` . v 7 o . A " 
№, Tuy. Debate Society; Folk Singers ( lub; University Players; | niversity 
\ КАШ Uni. e ` . , - 
Sth m . "llVersity Ore hestra. Each of these groups presents programs dur. 
Y demic yea " . 
With © year, 


> Curator of Art, an ann ual student art exhibit is pre- 


(4, À ANNUAL EVENTS 
n Program TI hs ч : 
"dent, | —1he Student ( ouncil sy 


'Onsors a variety of programs to which 


й 
rogram. The 


TN ' Student Council and the Dance Production Groups ar- 
Square ; ; 
М, їчаге, folk, and social—at frequent intervals for all students. 
V» Ng. g., ? 
М: d, 
Prim, 8 Schedu] ] ! 
агу f ued al 


x out the middle of the fal] semester, Homecoming is 
0 Period of the se hool year, [t includes the annual Pep Rally and 
b , the h м ‘ i ) 
СТО ‘omecoming football 
Life Pro, 
NY soci... 06 


Ain S estive 


game, and the homecoming dance, 
ram.—Specia] emphasis is given to the place of religion in 


traditionally 


ч ,. Program of events d iring the fall and spring semesters. 
LN $ the | Diversity Chapel. 
Qu, P uon. ту, [ Iniversity 
MCN Tem 
Meg, 


> у greets the holiday 
> including the lighting of the С} 
the o} 


“SCrvance of 


season with ap- 
tree, the singing of 
ristmas service at the 


iristmas 


Univer- 


sent el 
sent t 


heir new 


noon 


» and faculty nic 


picnic, dance, and 


1ез and ath- 


" 
ч. Ka HONOR SOCIETIES 
N Wel] Ppa A пан ` : 
‘tn, e ational honor « t ! r ot z intel] al 
‚з wh ploya ” “onor society recy 0 ng intellectual 
М Co, te candid in the field of beral arts and science Senior and junior 
Ubi C Мез for the d, 


Bac helor of Sci- 


11 1 inte Ч ; 
^s Culural interests 


distin. 


1 
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ides! 
igh character, general promise, and scholarly ip by 


guis hed si tholarly ас hieveme nt, 

may, to a number not excee ce 15 ) per cent of a class, be elected to me 

the Faculty members of the Alpha ( ha apter of the District of Columbia. 

is to €? 

gradu ate ta 
who be 


Sigma Xi.—A national scientific honor society, the purpose of which 
Outstanding 
graduates 


mbership- 


age original investigation in science pure and applied. 
dents in the sciences are eligible for full members hip, and under, 
shown marked ability in research may be elected to associate me 


Aesculapian Society.—An honorary premedical fraternity. 
Alpha Kappa Delta.—A national sociology society. | 
Alpha Lambda Delta.—A national fraternity established to encourage v^ » 
high scholarship and attainment, membership in which is limited to ! | 
women who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50. 
| 


dets. 
ers. : vanced C? 
A national Air Force ROTC society for advan 


Arnold , 4i r Soc tety. 
Delphi.—An intersorority society. 
Delta Sigma Rho. A national forensic society. 


Gate and Key.—An intrafraternity society. \ 
lota Sigma Рї.—А national chemical society for women. : ede! 
Mortar Board.—A national society for senior college women, stressing 
scholarship, and service. f d ship in ex? 
Omicron Delta Kappa.—A national fraternity emphasizing leon 
ricular activities. jor me? 
Order of Scarlet.—A service honorary society for sophomore and jun 
cadets. 


ociety for basic 


Pershing Rifles.—A national Air Force ROTC s ) +h 
Phi Epsilon Phi.—A national botany fraternity. and re" al 
Phi Eta Sigma.—A national fraternity, establis hed to епсопгыр ieee pman 
scholarship and attainment, members hip in which is limited to (30 
who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50. 
Phi Sigma Tau.—A national philosophy honor society. 
Pi Delta Epsilon.—A national collegiate journ: alism fraternity: 
Pi Epsilon Delta.—A national drama honorary fraternity. 
Pi Gamma Mu.—A national social-science society. 
Psi Chi.—A national psychology fraternity. "a 
1 Alpha Eta.—A national speech and hearing fraternity’ 
Sigma Pi Sigma.—A national physics fraternity. 
Tassels.—A service honorary society for sophomore women. ws 
MENTAL © wit) 


R 
PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND DEPA nd eon 
Kappa Psi (commer "Corde Ё » 1? 
T Society» ), Phi Sig? 


Alpha Chi Sigma (chemistry), Alpha 
duate)s 


Chemistry Club, El Club Español, er De hetin > (ge 
Lester F. Ward Sociological Society, Phi Delta er 
(philosophy), Russian Club, Sigma Delta Pi (Spanis 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


$ SOCIAL FRATERNITIES 
i E. 

Жа ^" Kappa Sigma, Phi Si лпа Kappa, 
iy Phi Sigma Delta, Sigma Nu. l'au Ka 


b Alpha Epsilon Pi. Delta Tau Delta. 


Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Sigma Phi 
ppa Epsilon, Pi Kappa Alpha, Tau 


SOCIAL SOR( XRITIES 


є 


Pi Be 

ta Ph; m. 

№ Si Ax Chi Omega, Sigma Kappa, Alpha Delta Pi. Delta Zeta, Kappa Delta, 
Pres Anka еа l'au Alpha, Kappa Kappa Gamma 


‚ Delta Gamma. Kappa 
ilon Phi. Sigma De иа Ta 


М; RELIGIOI S ORGANIZATIONS 

est St 4 Ee 
iig dent Union, B nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, Cant. rbury Association, 
nN p ganization, East, rn Orthodox Club, Lutheran Student Associa- 
"Med Ch ж Club, Religious Council, Student ( hrist 


riis p ian Fellowship, Unitarian Club, 
ра Fellowship, Wesley Foundation. 


ATIONS 


STUDENT PUBLIC 


: annual), The University Han het (weekly newspaper), The 
J, The Student Handbook 


00 


1 (scholarship winners), Big Sisters, Calhoun 
» Chess Club, Colonial Boosters, Crawford Hall Council, 
ratic Club, Foge, Bottom Sports Car Club. Hancock Hall 
incil, International Relations Club, International Stud 
letic Board. 


lents’ 
Junior Panhellenic Association, Madison Hall 
“legal Society, 


5 Re ublican Club, Rifle Club, S 
А tat л I » » 
V Wa itti WRGW 


» Strong Hall Council, Stud 


enior Panhellenic 


ent Council, University Pep 
g ү ellin 2 Н n C , 
» Welling Hall С, 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


On the following pages of this CaraLocur, under the alphabetically ered 


s х x : ction 0 
names of the departments of instruction, are listed the courses of instru and in the 
by the University in the liberal arts and sciences in the summer 0 slight change 
academic year 1963-64. The courses as here listed are subject to some 


The University reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 


HOURS OF INSTRUCTION dsy 
ng an 


| Ev veni | 
Classes are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and -— p^ staff of 17 
time sections of the same course are identical, are taught by the 
structors, and carry the same amount of credit. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS „dents 
d for st 
planne the 


'irst-g , . а re ) are А 
First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 10 he adviser an " 


in the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the instan 
Dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In ne or a8 
may be taken by graduate students to make up undergraduate de Y + her d 
requisite to advanced courses, but they may not be credited towar 
Second-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 € higher deg 
dents in the junior and senior years. They may be credited "m beginning j 
only when registration for graduate credit has been p d the instructo 


the course by the dean responsible for the graduate work an 


. tob 5074 

T T he instru". шу 

when the completion of additional work has been certified byt lanned prim li 
P to 90% 


TL: . М ‹ аге 
Third-group courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 23 the instructor 
for graduate students. They are open, with the approval о 


fied seniors; they are not open to other undergraduates. 


NT OF CREDIT 
INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT OF CRE completion © 
г the satisfactory О. руей 


The number of semester hours of credit given fo 2 в, 
е of the course 


"рар : er r 
a course is indicated in parentheses after the nam (3-3), an а semeste e oo 
course giving З hours of credit each semester is marked (< sually consists d a week 
giving 3 hours of credit is marked (3). A semester hour us ) ri 


atory рё 
" " o ” u. one labor 
pletion of one fifty-minute period of class work or of 


for one semester. 


(56) 


Poles 
юз I. R, Te 
E* Кетик. т 


lford (Chairman), Paul Cala} 
шу, 


-*ecturer T. D. 
e Tofessors F. 
1 ica Tofessors 
"Structors I 
of of Scie 


^ le; 
t nce 


isi 
Stewart 

D. Allan, T. N. Johnson 

J. B. Christensen, J 
t. N. Brown, L. I 


. C. Bartone 
Е. Church, L. C. Dearden, B. S. Blumberg 


4natomy.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts or Bach- 
his University, or the equivalent, with a major in Biology, 
undergraduate program must include the following courses, 
: Biology 1 2t, Chemistry 11 12, 21, 151-52; Physics 11, 12; Zoology 
erly 41-42) Biochemistry 22] as an elective. 
vl: the gener. 


ted With 300 


22 is recommended 


al requirements, pages 43-46, in luding Anatomy 203, 204, 205, 221- 


PF > дм 
$m 565 
® #2 
= 
3 


м th th » and graduate courses in biochemistry, physiology, or related fields 
nt ear © арргоуа] of the Department. It is not always possible to arrange courses 
ам „0 that the student can be assured of completing all the required work in 
b, “іс year, л 

“о of Ph; 
4j hiloso phy (Graduate Council). See the Graduate Council Catalogue. 

2 Cro 

Por qua ^ Anatom y (8-2) 


Calabrisi and Staff 


ed nonmedica] graduate students, Same as Anatomy 101-2. Anatomy 201 


Tat ~ 
4j eed.) "у fee, $30; Anatomy 202 


laboratory fee, $7. (Academic year—as ar- 
) 
5 
ц , 

(î alia; Pryology (2) Allan and Staff 

е 

йу. (Spri honmedical graduate students Same as Anatomy 103. Laboratory fee, 
(4 N gas arranged.) 


Anatom, y (3 


d Johnson and Staff 
] nonmedi cal gradua lente 
Ye (Falla cal graduate stude: ts, 


Same as Anatomy 104. Laboratory fee, 
Ñ | ; 5 arranged.) 
Po Scop; 
r ^ 1С А n 
Dn tuli, / (паг ту (4) 


Telford and Staff 


% (Fall honmedica] gra luate students 105. Laborat rv fee, 


Same as Anatomy 
as arranged ) 


Мац bar (1-1) 


report Telford and Staff 
Yeap. te " and discussions of special ti pics by the Staff and graduate students. 
4). l hour a - nts. Medical students are encouraged to attend, (Academic 
ne ht d саз arranged.) 
^ P0d,, 
muti fo "i lion to M. di al Ri sear h 


г gradu, 
"late studenta 
ON Ж i © student 


The Staff 


m A comprehensive introduc tion to the major medical 
ter, ologi апын al, physical, chemi al, electrical, and ra lioisotopic—as 
у, (Acade. Cal Materials in the medical sciences, Laboratory fee, $7,50 a semes 
Shy етс Year W ] 5 pm.) 
* п 
І М, Search (arr 
hay "ranged 


A) T - {Academic year—as arranged.) 
OX hesi, (3 3) 


The Staf 
ice, The Staff 
M. f listr 


The Staff 


\ АІ con, 
RUN ia tment urse Offered by the departments of Bot 
1 t . 


tde 
Partmenta) Course 


ART* 


I NIS , 1s. Р " 

Profe; ors D C. Kline (( man), W. А. MacDonald 

Professor al Lecturer Grace I 

Assoc late Prof. ssor Ж Р, [ eitet 

Associate Professorial Lecturer E. E. H urison 

Assistant Professor George Steiner 

Studio Lecturers on the Staff of the Corcoran School of Art Edmund Archer, D^ ж 

alan "Or. : t a 

Jessalee Sic kman, Heinz W arneke, J 2n Perlmutter, Alex ues Taney: 

1, John Ruddley, Josep? 


ichard 


La 
E. anor Bookout, Joseph Carter, Richard I id 
Pet | 


г Thomas 
s Jorman 
Studio Lecturers in Applied Music R. H. Gu A 
Scribner, John Stephens, Margaret Tolson, Richard Townsend, Jule Zabawa 
aint 
. Bachelor of Arts with a т ajor in (1) Art History and Theory, (2) Drawing and P 
ing, (3) Sculpture, (4) Commercial Art. ор) Conii (Departmental): 


sprriculum 
the Arts and Letters Curr 


The s а Art History and Theory.—Prerequisite: 
page 31, or the. equivalent, including Art 31-32 and 71-72 } 
ludin 31-32 and 71-72. „г hours 
Required: in addition to the general requirements. 1 hteen semester ^ 
as follo ws: Art 101 +e 10 ) 1! )3. f 104 or 105. 10 Yi * 11 zi v ur ue twelve semester 
1 ог 105, 11 2, or 1 to undergr? 


hours selected from second-group courses, or ft om third-group courses oper this field ar? 
tudents intending to major in h or German 


uates with the approv: al of the instr uctor. 
urged to acquire a reac g knowled ige of a ж: ign language, preferably Fronc 
at the earliest alils convenience. 


Pr rerequisis y ит 


The major їп Drau ing and Painting, Sculpture, or Commercial Art. 
na " " کے‎ 
Arts and Letters curriculum, page 31, or the equivalent, including Art 21-25 


31-32 or 71-72 este! 
Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 38-41, twenty four of grou? 
hours of studio practice; six semester hours of art history selected from "T^ n 
Сере from thir grou] ) courses open to undergraduates with the approva 
structor. 
page 31, 


Letters. curriculum, 


[he major in Ceramics.—Prerequisite: the Arts and 
the equivalent, including Art 21-22, Art 31-32 or Art 71-72, and Art 51- 32. r semester 
Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 38-41, twenty- iost ИЙ s of 
hours of stu lio practice; six hours of art historv selected from second- group чор, 
from third-group courses open to un dergra luates with the approval of the instr 
Classes in the practice of art are held at the Corcoran School of Art. pears 
(2) Music Т jum. 


History and Literature, 


Arts and Lette 


» ee е 
Bachelor of Arts with а major in (1) Mus rs curriculum 


ied Music (Departmental).—Prerequisite: the 


or (3) 
page ent, including Music 5-6. 1 nd 131- 
Req ad n to the general requirements, pages 38 , Music 1 03-4 vale! 
32; a of four semesters in Music Ensemble groups (or T evide тха А 
ехре ; and twenty-four semester hours of second-group courses а8 folk 1 Music 
1. For the major in Music History end Literature.—Fifteen semester hours 137. 
and Music 135 or I: s, 51Х 


History and | terature course x hot f Ay M ry 
t ind rature c« ses, si ours ol plied usiC, cours 
ео m nt 

| semester hours of Music Th ther ins stru " 


›. For the major in Music Theory.—Twelve (ot 
hours of Music History and Literature courses, and six hours of piano s 
or voice if departmental re rer ts for proficiency in piano are met) in 

ı1 requiremer oficie i = Applied Music 
urs ourses 


Twelve semester hi 
4 | 
urs of Music Theory € 


senior recital, six he 


] Literature courses 


f specialization and parti 


six hours of Music History a 
* The Staff of Instruction is for the academic year 1962-63 
t On sabbatical leave fall semester 1962-63 


(58) 


| „Ише, of Arts in the fiel f 
Í Air and Archeology. {rt of 
Th Tt—Prerequisite: the de 
огу at this Univer ty rt 
“quired: t} е general requ 
r м и & i qu 
i Semester hours in course 
є mination on the problems 
Dying the results of rey 
А | 
of poser Of Fine Arts the f 
üchelor of Arts with a j 
is - - { Vi 1 а 
mn University, or the equiva 
“Wired: the ce eral requir 
Г seme. : S ess 
Dain ester hours in cours: Wi 
Ng or scul : 
А ‘pture; a paper 
Y the thesis ^a 
Bac}, 
"elor o Arts i "duca , 
тушан, Í Arts in Edu ution 1 


C tequired; the 


: the Ed 


Allalogue 


RT HISTOR y AND 


1 Art 


naissance 


ie 
day ) 
107 E; 
The 
(Not 


p 


Appreciation ( 


anguage 


anting in 


p enth C 
de x 


Oe 


"velo 


Ment o 


red 1963-64. ) 


)) 
„апа function of і 
princ iples, t eories, ar 


(Fall and 


R 
toman EN 


entury 
f pai 


ern Art (3-3 
T: Western 
dy in the ] 
the {rts in 


» and architecture « 
irst half: 


| 


er 


u 


Írt i; 


nting 
B, 


tent 


'ucation curriculum, т 


Art option and prof 


THEORY 


FIRST 


art 


GROUP 


he ideas ar 


59 


ations in Classical 


rt, and Contempo 
in Art History and 


ssible of the twenty 


1 written 


n thesis 


the history and criticism of art, 


a 


ture Pre 


, Sculpture 


requis te: the degree 
, or Commercial Art 


ssible of the twenty- 
A creative thesis in 


ie problem illustrated 


rt (School of Education). —Pre 


the histo 


year 


sted in the School of Education 


MacDonald 


rical development of 
1 the ages. Primarily 


Leite 


dern times. A foun- 


evening.) 


Kline 


d references to the crafts 


publican Age. Sec- 


year lay; summer 


MacDonald 


MacDonald 


Evans 
century Europe. 


60 Courses of Instruction BEEN 


Leite 


109 Nineteenth Century Art in Europe (3) 

Painting and sculpture from Academism to Symbolism. (Fall—day.) Leite 
` ^ 1 
110 Contemporary Art (3) 

Painting and sculpture in 20th century Europe. (Spring—day.) 


MacDonald 


111 Classical Archeology (3) or more 
Archeological monuments of classical civilizations, with intensive study of ° дву.) 
areas selected from architecture, sculpture, painting, or minor arts. Fa Dona 

у . : j on 

112 Art of Egypt and the Ancient Orient (3) Maen) 

r Snring " 
A study of the art of Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Egypt, and Persia. (Spring pon 
Р 


113 Baroque Art in Italy (3) 
The development of painting, sculpture, and architectur 
turies in Italy. (Fall—day.) Evans 
114 Baroque Art in the North (3) 170 
The development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in the 16th and go 
turies in Holland, Flanders, Spain, France, Germany, and England. (Spri Leite 


mh cen 
e in the 16th and 17th 


, Christian ї° 


115 Christian Iconography (3) | 
1 themes from Early 


The origins and development of Christian symbols aní 
modern times. (Not offered 1963 64.) 


1d 
з acDon? 
116 Classical Iconography (3) M 


The origin and development of myths in classical art. (Not offe red 


.) 
Kline 
120 Art of í hina and Japan (3) (Spring 
The architecture, painting, and sculpture of China, Korea, and Japan 
day.) Kline 


141 Interior Decoration (3) 
The principles of decoration dealing with furniture designs am 
peries, color, accessories, and lighting. (Not offered 1963-64.) Kline 


dra 
] ensemble layouts 


‹ . m t 
142 House Planning (3) ‚ the case plan, 2 
The contemporary house for family living, including site probes 4.) | 
terials of building, and climate conditioning. (Not offered 1 M Kline 
= ‚се ‚ 6 
143 Folk Arts in America (5) nd other crafts 
Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, pe چ‎ ч 
lected references to American folk music. (Summer 963.) 
THIRD GROUP Kline 


= jch 
203 Primitive Art* (3) Columbian Amer 
The arts of prehistoric and primitive man in Europe in the pre 


Oceania, and Africa. (Fall—day.) Kline 


7 ^ . er 
907 Modern Architecture (3) logy in Europe and А? 
The development of modern architecture and building techno о ў ба 
ica from the late 19th century to the present. (Not offeres Klin 
243 Seminar in American Art (3) ste 
(Fall—day.) Le 
944 Seminar in Naturalism a nd Realism (3) ) i 
(Not offered 1963-64. Leit? 


A reading knowledge of French is desirable. 
245 Seminar in Romanticism (3) 
A reading knowledge of French anc 
246 Seminar in Classical Art (3) 
(Fall—day.) 


) 
963-6 


і German із desirable. 


instructor. 
* May be taken for undergraduate credit with the approval of the i 


61 
- - | 
947 ç | | 
"t Se 1 ‚ ' ^ " ө | 
nar in Symbolism (3) Leite | | 
А Not offered 1963-64.) | 
к in Classical Art (3) MacDonald | 
тег 1963.) | 
261 69 T j f 
-6 Et eS UI | 
җа The ory and Criticism (3-3) MacDonald 1 
кЧ of theory and criticism in Classical, Medieval, Renaissance, and Modern | 
200 « ` (First half: fall—day. Second half: not offered 1963-64.) | 
| м Thesis (3-3) The Staff 
cademic v 
demic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) | 
| 
DR AY | 
AWING ' s M ene EC as A - 
AND Ree AND PAINTING, SCULPTURE, COMMERCIAL ART, 
SRAMICS ij 
2 FIRST GROUP 
~22 Bas; | 
м ге Design and Composition* (3-3) Ruddley || 
d damen:; Bs ч 4 ‘ 
evening; mentals of two- and three-dimensional design. (Academic year—day and | 
| 35-3 » Summer 1963—Art 21 (3).) Y] 
2-36 Commerci 1 1 y ax 2 Iu 
| undamental 3079; Тапеу | 
| hing) 28 of advertising and editorial layout. (Academic year—day and eve- | 
4] 49 i | 
“42 Draw; a 
An intrody ing and Perspective (3-3) Russo | 
Academic tory course in object and figure drawing and mechanical perspective. Ha | 
| 31-59 C > year—day and evening; summer 1963—Art 41 (3).) | 
` eramic 2 9 А | 
Basic ка 1 (3-3) Lafean and Staff 
| lion of ¢ ip cum for clay preparation, hand forming, wheel throwing, and the applica- | 
terial fan Blazes and vitreous glazes through workshop and illustrated lectures. Ma- | 
(3), A озик. (Academic year—day and evening; summer 1963—Art 
65 (3).) 
99-66 таш 
í y Ж, . . , ө в е е 
Primarily fe 5 and Painting 1—Life, Still Life, and Portrait (3-3) The Staff 
J ) 4 "s p 
1-85 Seul nonmajors, (Academic year—day; summer 1963—Art 65 (3).) 
\ “Cul ptur 9 , m 
Materia] E tó 1 (3-3) Warneke, Turano 
25.96 D › %0 a semester. (Academic year—day and evening.) 
tawing and Prins: , quu . ` "pm | 
(6-6) g and Painting 11—Life, Still Life, and Portrait The Stafi | 
Academ; | 
i 
) 127.99 I © year—day.) 
8 Dros: 
awing Er 52 ^ eq " 
‘Academ: 8 and Painting II —Life and Portrait (6-6) The Staff 
la MC year—dav and L. | 
91-39 C ау and evening; summer 1963—Art 127 (3) f.) | 
ser »2 | 
Basic | „аписз II (6 6( Lafe | 
formi echniques in clay uw - Arcam | 
la ME, Mosaic. р. Сау and glaze el throwing and hand j 
chn . Practical 
{ Oy; ques, and зсиса1 experier | 
Xida lon ar d experimentati f 
Studio рг "ring, ceramic design. curr [ | 
“day ey edures and етй gn, curr | 
m. y аы even: 1 equipments | 
15] ve ning; summer 1963—4A rt 13 1 | | 
-erami | 
Advanced ucs ПІ (6-6) Lafean | 
n form Бы glaze calculation, ‹ E a © 
vanced ion techniques, 2 x} um 1 re t firing, ividual problems | 
x Pre Corating and f and probiems in series pr for the studio artist. Ad- 
cedures, Ма EL g techniques. Studio teaching techniques and market- 
aterial fee, $30 a se ste (A c r iy and evening.) 


* - 
"a 4l 22 
y 5,5 pre 
be taken for Quite to all other st REITSES 
? Semester hours with povu X f 


| the approval « the instructor 


9 . 
62 Courses of Instruction ШЕЕ 
- = - " . n 
157-58 Graphics (6-6) Perlmutt 
Relief printing and wood block, with special reference to western and castem tec 
nique (Academic year—day. ) 
Е A . 550 
159-60 Anatomy and Techniques (6-6) Ru 
Special problems in anatomy and drawing and painting of the life model in actio 


(Academic year—day.) 

] b ‘о {dt anced Desi n ind Compi sition 0—0 ) d 
Advanced problems in creative design and composition. (Academic year Р 
evening; summer 1963—Art 175 (3) *.) 


70 о , ano 
179-80 Sc ul pture I] (6-65) Warneke, Turan fet, 
I Mate erial 


Ruddley 


ya 


> pa ; 1 
Portrait-life modeling and composition in clay; plaster and wood carving. 


$6 a semester (Academic year—day and evening.) 


183-84 Commercial Art 11 (6 displi 
Problems in the production of advertisements, posters, magazines, pamphlets, ny ее 
exhibits, photography, and materials for television (Academic year—408y 
ning.) 

: : x Stall 

185-86 Comme rcial {ri ПІ (6-6) Taney and " 


| : d : jous CÓ 
Advanced problems and techniques in supervision and production of variou 


cial projects ( Academic year lay and evening 

1 р Í en ar—day and ning.) e 

жы Warnek 

189-90 Sculpture ПІ (6-6) ter hour 
Advanced problems in modeling and direct carving. Prerequisite: 18 nin 
of sculpture. Material fee, $6 a semester. (Academic year—day and € 


THIRD GROUP 
" DL. The Sif 
265-66 Painting IV (6-6) 

(Academic year—day and evening; summer 1963—Art 265 (3)*.) 


The Stal 


275 Painting V (6) 


(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1963—Art 275 (3)*.) 
Р и Warneke, Turan? 
279-80 Sculpture IV (6-6) a 
(Academic year—as arranged.) Warneke 
281 Sculpture V (6) 
Material fee, $6. (Fall and spring—as arranged.) The Sta 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) 


EORY 
MUSIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE AND MUSIC TH 


FIRST GROUI rison 


3-4 Music Appreciation (3-3) nts 0 
ne eleme! resents” 

An introduction to the historical sequences of musical style, th o sical Р! 
musical forms, the works of the chief composers, and the Mus ic 4 ” 
tion. (Academic year—day and evening; summer 1963— Harriso 


5-6 Fundamentals of Music (3-3) f music including ® 
sractical use of the elements Clodio p onic 


notation, terms, m 
(Academic yea 


Fundamental principles and ү 
keys, intervals, triads, chords, cadences, 
tion and basic harmonic and contrapuntal practice. 


* May be taken for 6 semester hours with the approval of the ins 


tructor. 


Art 


SECOND GROUP 
103-4 History of Music 


3 Steiner 
; e development of music in the Western World from the early Christian Era to the 
i Present, (Academic year—day; summer 1963—Music 104 (3).) 
) Music of the Classic Period (3) Harrison 
study of styles, te hniques, and literature from the 18th century schools through Haydn, 
10 Art, and Beethoven. (Fall—day.) 
7 Musin nt : А 
t {шї of the Romantic Period (3) Harrison 
i the styles, backgrounds, and literature from Schubert through the I9th cen- 
TY developments of nationalism, descriptivism, and neo-classicism. (Spring—day.) 
s Orchestra Literature (3) Steiner 
(Fa! > the history and styles of orchestra literature; analysis of representative works 
—day.) 
llo CL, 
Chamber Music Literature (3) »teiner 
tvey of the histor 


i | ув? rese " 
y and styles of chamber music literature; analysis of representa 


tive w ` 
Works, (Spring—day.) 


12) The Opera (3) 


йгү Harrison 
day.) of the history and 


styles of opera; analysis of representative works, (Fall 


: -3 The Staff 
factice j 


Donhar nic writing, figured and unfigured bass, secondary and altered chords, 
alent vn tones and extended modulations. Pre requisite: Music 5-6 or the equiv- 


las Academic year- evening.) 
о) D 
Counterpoint (3) The Stafi 


trict x 1 
(Spri Counterpoint up to four parts, Techniques of smal] contrapuntal forms. 
3 "&—evening, ) 
1 Ore ; The Staff 
E stration (3) The Staff 
"аще, a > А 
1 : ntal orchestra] scoring. (Fall—evening.) 
, Orn 
Ana t and Analysis (3) 


+ Harrison 
ysis of musi, al forms in re 


'presentative musical literature. (Spring—day.) 


FIRST GROUP 
ses in Applied Music may be repeated for credit. 


Ndividy А Tolson, Ott 
E 


; *. Studio fee, $40 a semester hour. (Fall and spring—as ar- 
› Summer 1963 —Music 11 (1).) 


i idua] | Zabawa 

Mmer e Studio fee, $40 a semester hour. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 
0 —Music 13 (1).) 

Tan ( 

: 9 WES 
ШТ : E Scribner 
Sum €880 


mer 1963 ns. Studio fee, $40 a semester hour. 


Must, зе (Fall and spring—as arranged; 
Music 15 ( 1).) 


“0 
feche 
Sr » 
Indivig a Instruments | 1 or 2) The Staff 
e] essons, Studio fee, 


: $40 a semester hour. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 
"Music 17 (1).) 


64 Courses of Instruction EE 
E eine! 
51 Orchestra (1) a by 
Preparation and performance of orchestral literature. Prerequisite: auditio 
Director. (Fall and spring—evening.) mon 
53 Chorus (1) Ho Di 


. Д 2 stion be 
Preparation and performance of choral literature. Prerequisite: audition 
rector. (Fall and spring—evening.) 


| SECOND GROUP 


em 
ЕС ; 1 : ust de 
Before admission to second-group courses in Applied Music the student m 


onstrate, in audition, that he meets departmental requirements. "- how 

All of the following courses may be repeated for credit: only music » e studio 
ever, may earn 3 hours of credit in one semester for any of these courses. 
fee is waived for full-time major students. 


111 Piano (1 or 3) 
" mringis 8178 
Individual lessons. Studio fee, $40 a semester hour. (Fall and spring—* s 


The Sl 


nge 


e 
113 Voice (1 or 3) gs armani 
Individual lessons. Studio fee, $40 a semester hour. (Fall and spring The Sta 
115 Organ (1 or 3) -—- arrange 
Individual lessons. Studio fee, $40 a semester hour. (Fall and spring The Sta 


117 Orchestral Instrument (lor 3) ange? 


"ETE 
: ~ ү spring—® 
Individual lessons. Studio fee, $40 a semester hour. (Fall and spring 


BIOCHEMISTRY * 


Professors J. H. Roe (Emeritus), C. R. Treadwell (Chairman) hail Leon Swell 
Professorial Lecturers W. R. Carroll, Irving Gray, Arthur Weissbac^ 

Sidney Udenfriend, C. A. Kuether : 
Associate Professors B. W. Smith, G. V. Vahouny, J. M. Bailey 


she 


"mm: 
srerequisite? 2 çe in 
Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Biochemistry — Preng 8 CO 
elor of Arts or a Bachelor of Science degree. The undergraduate pte, 11-12, Р 
| cluded the following courses, or the equivalent: Biology 1-21; Che m ggl- 
151-52; Physics 11 and 12. „лоне Biochemistry 22520292 
Required: the general requirements, pages 13-44, including 1 Biochemistry , Micro” 
28, 249-50, 299-300. The remaining courses are to be selected — ate со n 
241, 251, 261, 295-96, or, with the approval of the adviser, from apis ible t? quired 
biology, Chemistry, Physiology, or Pharmacology. It is usua у ting all of the 
courses and research so that the student can be assured of comple 
work in one academic year. Council Catalogue 
Doctor of Philosophy (Graduate Council). See the Graduate “0 Vahouny 


hemisttY 1 


221-22 General Biochemistry (4—4) 
A lecture and laboratory course for nonmedical 
Material fee, $15 a semester. (Academic year t 
may ۶ 
E dents 


» 63 Stu 
962-63 ' 
* The Staff of Instruction is for the academic cement of Botany and Zoology 


students. Prerequisite: C 
-—TTh 8-12 am.) 


{ + An interdepartmental course offered by the d 
| ister in either department 


Biochemistry 65 


224 Bioche 


mistry of the Enzymes (1) W eissbach 
y ture course dealing with the biochemistry of the enzymes and enzyme reactions. 
5 requisite: Biochemistry 113 or 221. (1964-65 and alternate years: spring—M 
pm.) 
225-5 ` e ч 
^re Biochemical Procedures (3.3) Smith and Staff 
2 Aboratory course. Material fee, $16 a semester. (Academic year—as arranged.) 
28 Biochemistry Seminar (1-1) The Staff 
ч © current literature in the field of biochemistry, mainly for graduate students, but 
чем to а limited number of specially qualified medical students. (First half: F 5 
239 * Second half: F 4 pm.) 
s г) ۰ 
A | teins and Amino Acids (1) ^u 4 Carroll 
24 "lure course. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 113 or 221. (Spring—W 5 pm). 
Al Isotope, (9) Gray 
eoreti i 
vill Теса] characteriz 


ation of isotopes and their applications in biology. Attention 
© given to coun j 


ба 1 
r ting, health physics and radiation safety, autoradiography and 
om ting, heal hysics ) 
А tography, (Spring—S 8 am.) 
У г ‚ › 9 Ал... 
tim Introduction to Medical Research* (3-3) Bailey 
nue iy Or graduate students. A comprehensive introduction to the major medical 
| 


ес  introduct аре ж 
реф techniques— Statistical, physical, chemical, electrical, and radiois« topic—as 
er, 


i : - с к ш. 
(э iological materials in the medical sciences. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semes 
e cac mic year— V Sy 
| ade e ) 
25] year ү 1 о pm. 


Carbohydrate Metal 


olism (1) Weissbach 
А li 
hin: ure course, Prerequisite: Biochemistry 114 or 222. (1963-64 and alternate 
26) : Spring —M 5 pm.) 
chemistry of the Lipids (1) Swell, Treadwell 
ure course, j 


954 . Prerequisite: Bio. hemistry 114 or 222. (Spring—S 12 noon.) 


arch in Bioch, mistry (arr.) The Staff 
year—as 


6 Rese 
1 Cademic 
299.309 The 


arranged. ) 
515 (3-3) 


The Staff 


R " 

E B. Stevens ( Chairman) 
i Lecture 
late turer L, 


rof 1.1 арег (Research), Caroline Adams 
Len, “athey ne Lecturers Kittie Parker, R. S. Sig 
م‎ “Ys ч 

“ще, к Stewart, R. L. Weintraub 
А T . Shropshire Ir 

ae, d 


afoos, Edward Hacskaylo, H. 


/ › 
һе octence with a major in Botany (Departmental) .—Pre- 
1 А Ar s сепсе шип a ma in tan } С 

X. ng Biology ts and Letters or the Sains cere “et respectively, pages 31-32 


m 32, in- 
-2 or th 1 ^ калаш 
h Thi j M ie equiva ent 
Mag San; 


The student should register in the department directing his 


“e academic year 1962-63 
offered by the Gepartments of Botany and Zoology. Students may reg- 


66 Courses of Instruction —— OO 


: wetlf. 
Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 38-41, a minimum, ol 
four semester hours of second-group courses in Botany or in a combination 0 
related sciences as approved by the Chairman. j- 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Biology (Departmental ч g 
interdepartmental major may be arranged in conjunction with the Department Pig i» 
Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, page 


cluding Biology 1-2, or the equivalent. E m of (e 
Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 88—41, а minim oars jn j 

four semester hours of second-group courses which should include at least 

any, 6 in Zoology, and 6 in interdepartmental courses. equiv 
Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Botany —Prerequisite: the tines 

of a Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree, respectively, from t 


with a major in Botany or Biology 
Required: the general requirements, pages 43-46. ental 
Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Biology.—This interdeP the eq 
may be arranged in conjunction with the Department of Zoology. Prerequm this Unive 
alent of a Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree, respectively, - d 
sity with a major in Botany, Zoology, or Biology. "TL. 


4 - i e atl 
Required: the general requirements, pages 43-46, which should includ 


t 

is designed to provide the nonscience student with an understanding of ect 01 

and to serve as a basis for those who may wish to continue im wx is 

It is the introductory course leading to all second- and hirden depart, or 29 

and zoology, and is taught jointly by the staff members of t won for either М6 

signed to be taken in either sequence; students may be regne ace ilb" 

the beginning of the academic year, depending on laboratory, Wand spring- igy an 

rial fee, $10 a semester (Biology 1—Plant Sciences 4): 11 and 9 rin 
{nimal Sciences (4): fa 


in Botany, 6 in Zoology, and 6 in interdepartmental courses. Counci Cat 
t E > 3 * + B ate 
Doctor of Philosophy (in a field of Botany or Biolagy).—See the Gradu 
alogue. isite: the 
А sity 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Biology-—Prered ( Edu 
cation curriculum, pages 33-34. , in the School 0 
Required: the Biology option and the professional courses listed in 
cation Catalogue. 
BIOLOGY* 
FIRST GROUP Tes 
9 1 ) B This cour 
1-2 Introductory Biology* (4-4) (4 hours). a scien 
An interdepartmental course. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory ^i be life olt 
рош 


evening; summer 1963. Biology 2 
evening; summer 1963.) 


BOTANY 
SECOND GROUP* parke! 
105 Field Botany (3) e^ primarily for 99 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory and field (4 hours). A m chit? 
ists, emphasizing local flora. (1963 and alternate sum Shrop" en 
106 Plant Growth (3) imarily for попар fee, $ 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). A course, prt lants. Materi 


- - { nari or 
phasizing practical problems of growing and caring for P 


(1964 and alternate summers.) Li 
ept by pe 


ра i exc 
1 in Botany, 
* Biology 1-2 is prerequisite to all second-group courses 


structor. 


їс Evolution* 3 


- organic evolutior 
in the Plant and ; 


Munson 


nal lines of levelopment 
i в on the principal lin 

j resent ıs on ti 

1 and present ides 


f the contributions to an understanding of 
pn m (] 4 » pr y ny: 1964-65: spring 
the Mechanisms i involved in this process 963-64: spring—da 
ening, ) 
Adams 
9-0 Plant Morphology (3-3) . en M (196364 and 
here (2 ours), laboratory (2 hours). Mater al fee, $8 a sex r. 
alternate 


Years: academic year y.) 


1516 Cytology* (3-3 


i Desmond 
7 ' ] 1 and iochemical prop- 
"lure (] hour), laboratory (4 hours). The m« rphological and 
frtieg o 


plant and ашам cells 
A. Materia] fee, 
та); 1964.65 


cartel fa 
] tł ponents ra n of material for 
and their components. ۱ crx ca 
$11 t (1963-64 and alternate years: academic y 

a semester. t 
and майы years: 


: academic year evening.) | " 
'arker 
Plan T › а 
ахопоту (9-9) ғ А , аа 
Меш zu hour), lal oratory and field (4 hours). (1963-64 and alternate 
Mete к. ) С 
t 
Genetic (3 ewt i 
) mple 
of аше Course in which the general I rinci iples are illustrated with spe ecific examp 
nheritance 5 in pan and animals, including man Fall—evening | 
| 91-39 Mycology (S Stevens, Hacskay A 
Е mes (1964-65 an 
| оше 2 hours), E (2 hours). Material f« e, $8 a semester. I 
13 emate years, ) 
33-34 Pl e 
ant Pathology (3 
L айо ogy (3-3) (1963-64 and 
d (2 hours), = (2 hours). Material fee, $8 a semester. 1963 
35.3 © years: acade mic year—evening.) P 
| they 
М lant } Phy siology (3-3) Blends a a’ 
of the а hours), M (2 hours). Prerequisite: = eae ^ re ) 
| EM Material lee, $8 a semester. (1961-65 and alternate ye: | 
med P d hysiology* (3 Shropshire 
ә! 9 Spring— 
> »: Chemistry 12. (pring 
ча an damental Physiology of protoplasm. | rerequisite: Chemistry 1 p 
М] 2 * summer 1963.) i: 
»igaloos 
lem ant Ecology (3-3 ) . a ) 
5 nt a 2 vea LM 
d hour) laboratory and field (4 hours). (1964-65 and alternate y 
y THIRD GROUP 
Pr =ч Desmond 
An inar Cytology* (3-3) ‘alt: 
m А ] { od 1963-64.) 
Ql Y in the Current literature i in experimental cytology. (Not offered 1963-6: 
emi ew 
б: Taxonomy (3 (: Smith 
%2 emi га alternate | к ) 
(1 Mar: Mycolog 


БУ and Plant P 


) » 
athology (2) 
* years: spring 


%5 R and alternat 
(gga inar: Plan; p 


Stevens 


—as arranged.) 


(3) Cathey, Hacskaylo 
4t 0 and iig years: fen жа arranged.) : 
(log, ar: p] nt Ecology (3) Sigafoos 
2) and alternate увага ) 
(Spri tnar; Plan, } trology (9) Kaper 
‘ arranged. ) : 
| ee 


tent ы е offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology. Students may reg- 


67 


68 +: Courses of Instruction —— 2 


295-96 Research (arr.) The Saf 


Fee to be arranged. (Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963— Botany 


(arr.).) 
The Stall 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) 


CHEMISTRY * 


ince 
Professors B. D. Van Evera, S. N. Wrenn, С. R. Naeser (Chairman), R- cv 
W. F. Sager, R. E. Wood, T. P. Perros, W. E. Schmidt, D. G. White 
Associate Professor J. W. Harkness 
Assistant Professors R. C. Sentz, Margaret Ethier, D. M. Eargle repr’ 


А the 
t must obtain from tions 


Re gistration - Before com let К bora 
` ing registration e ch stu le n ү 
I E E 1 1 tory 


sentative of the Department an assignment to lecture, recitation, and la 


ё! 
: Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Chemistry (Depas р, 

Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respective , , 
cluding Chemistry 11-12, 21, and 22, Mathematics 22 and 23 (or former 2 4 
ics 11, 12, 13, 16; or 11, 14, 15, and 16. Í 111-12, n 
Required: the general requirements, pages 38-41, including Chemistry d a grade o 
122, 134 (or 235-36), 151-52, 135 or 155 (two semester hours), and m The corre) 
"pass" on the chemistry major examination at the end of the senior year. ing he А 
knowledge upon which the student will be examined includes the following og) chem 
analytical chemistry, (2) inorganic chemistry, (3) organic chemistry, e De 
istry. The work of the junior and senior years must be approved by p t0 elect 

Chemistry 153 and the German language are required of all majors who e e 
tified to the American Chemical Society. Others may omit Chemistry ts planning М 
French or Russian. Two foreign languages are recommended for studen 
graduate work. 


Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Chemistry 
of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science, respectively, with 
this University, or the equivalent. ^e 

Required: the general requirements, pages 43-46. All prospective 
must take qualifying examinations in the fields of analytical, inorgan 0 
ical chemistry. These examinations will be given durng the first W 
semester, and are a part of the prerequsites for all advance 
these examinations must be taken at the beginning of the first ye 
remaining one(s) must be taken at the beginning of the second ИТ? group mall 
shall be eliminated by assignment to appropriate courses in the " 
limited amount of graduate credit may, upon petition, be — Chemist of 87 
taken by seniors. The thirty hours of required work must incae three Ids Jude 
least one three semester hour course in the 200 group in two 9 hours ™ try 1% 
lytical, inorganic, and organic chemistry. In addition, the thirty 1 Chemis’ ox: 
least four semester hours of laboratory work, Chemistry 193 and 4 reading know second 
is prerequisite to thesis work in the field of organic chemistry. assed be "i: 
amination in French or German (German preferred) must 5e р 
half of the work is started. 

Doctor of Philosophy.—See the Graduate Council Catalogue. istry.— re 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Cum S 
Education curriculum, pages 33-34. 1 courses listed in Ше 5 

Required: the Chemistry option and the professional СО 
Education Catalogue. 


à de 
Prerequisite: 0; {гой 
a major in С tt 


62-63 


‘ 
* The Staff of Instruction is for the academic year 1 


E 


| FIRST GROUP 
Fundamentals of Phys 
p Year л ; ‘ - 
э Course: credit is not given for the first half until the 
of x ®, (9 hours " 
Physica] so; 
Ogy, 


NI hmidt, Ethier 
second half is completed. 
duction to methods and achievements 


astronomy, and geol- 


ours). Int 


* For » Covering selected topics in chemistry, physics, | 
day, ) DOnscience majors. Labor могу fee, $11 a semester. (Academic year— 


2 Ceneral Chem 


A year c istry (4-4) The Stafi | 
0 ۰ H a. © 4 " | 
Leg urse: credit 18 not given for the first half until the second half is comt leted. | 
ture (9 h Е 1 I ‘ 
General cha, DUIS), laboratory (4 hours), recitation (1 hour) Elementary course in 
"Pris Chemistry. , 


Prere quisite: one 


half heat . (First half 


day 


year of high school 
: fall—day and ever 


and evening; summer 1963.) 


ra. Laboratory fee, $18 


; summer 1963. Second 


White 


ntil the second half is completed. 


1 Chemistry or on t 


| I | 
| | 
а hour A terminal course in | | 
: ng and Applied Science. Pre | i | 
A ( boratory fee, $18 a semester. | | 
15 C | 
| lee 1С mist , тч . P | 
ture (3 р stry (Accelerated) | 1) The Staff | 
ir Course шз), laboratory (3 hours), re (1 hour). An intensive one semes- | 
pl ratory work -— chemistry Prerequisite: high schoo] istry accompanied by | { 
ard у chi and a Satisfactory grade on eit rance Examination | 
Dena lévement Te ti 
fa atment of st ir 
te, $ ) 


1 acemer ar tion given by the 
2 . (Fall qe? Prior to registration, and high school physics. Laboratory 
i —Uuay.) 

0 li ; " 


> Analy sis (4) 


Separar; » laboratory {6 h 
techni ating ani гу (6h 


Vincent 
he ques ^p n identifying the 


ical and practical study of methods 


E 
5 
е 
~ 
e 
ё. oO mii 
= 
os 
^ 
2 
= 


urs) Theoret 


| 
| 
3 rerem; re common cations and anions using semi-micro | 
— Waived t th quisite: Chem 12 or 15, or a placement ex amination which may 
( ec " " " 
29 ay and ever “cretion of the instruct 


à ling; sur ry fee, $18 (Fall and 
цар 
Lectu lative lnorgani > Anal 1 hmi | 
by Te (2 hours) 1; © Analysis 1 (4 Schmidt 
Урса] Volumes "aboratory (6 hours). Theory and practice of quant 
ĉe, $18, “= and gravimetri 


Prerequisite: 
tSpring—d 


spring | 
nmer 1963 ) 


| 
itative analysis | | 
Chemistry 21. Lab 


ty and even ng 1963 
ty | 
“19 | 
А ya, bu | 
ond Cour ood 
eginten. on the sec uf is completed. 
for on 


'Kistering for Chemistry 111 12 must 


adequate credit 


oe, chemio 1 I ss they already have 
LIA Tatio, 29 . TY laborator 


Ber is Ty P erequisite: either (1) ( emistry 22 and 152, | 
lla er 30, Physic, ner 30, Physics 13 or "9, ог 12) Chemistry 21, Mathematics 22 
14 Phy, lcs 14, (Academic year ty and evening.) [ 
Ay. Sica 
be. Cour y (2-2 Wood 
e frst half until the second half is completed, | 
12. Students register r Chemistry 113- | 
y 111-12 unless they already have cr lit for | 
lee, $18 a semester (Academic year— | 
1) Schmidt | 
|^. Соми у 22 including | 
reagent and colorimetry | 
La lay and eve 


| 
| 


тастай 0 aU S Б 


— 


(U Courses of Instruction SS  —+ҥЖХК 


Ы Pol hite 
134 Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry (2) - 
An intermediate level course emphasizing the descriptive chemistry of the elem 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 22, 151. (Spring—day.) 


„ ` ” Tos 

135-36 Inorganic Chemistry: Pri parations (2-2) m 
Application of the technique of inorganic chemistry to the preparation and "S fee, 

= E list of selected substances Prerequisite: Chemistry 152 and 134. Labora! rin 

3 a semester. (First half: Fall—day, spring—evening. Second half: $P 


ening.) 

ра Ра get 

151-52 Organic Chemistry (4-4) Wrenn 6 
А year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is -- fee: 
Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. Prerequisite* : Chemistry 21. (3 hours)» 


Chemistry 151, $12; Chemistry 152, $20 (First half: fall—lecture ' Jecture 2 
oratory (3 hours), day and evening; summer 1963. Second half: spring— 
hours), laboratory (6 hours), day and evening; summer 1963.) $ ge 
"o " А ә . . ^ ] а 
153 Special Laboratory in Organic Chemistry (1) Wrona ia $ 
A course designed to give the chemistry major additional and broader trai uisil? 


Р H 4 rei 
technique of organic chemistry than is obtained in Chemistry x (Sprin£" 


or concurrent registration: Chemistry 22 and 152. Laboratory fee, 


day and evening.) 
== . Wren? 
155 Organic Che mistry: Preparations (2 or 3) j f organic chemist 
Synthesis of organic compounds and application of the technique 0 r refinemen 
greate: $10.50 


to the preparation of pure compounds, using larger amounts an fee, 
- ` - v 732 . ч 9 Lab 0 

than in Chemistry 151-52. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22 and 152. oratory 

a semester hour. (Spring—evening.) Sen 


156 Qualitative Organic Analysis (3) 


aration of mixtures, and identification of their components. : 
planning thesis work in Organic Chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 


oratory fee, $18. ( Fall—evening.) Perros 
191 History of Chemistry (2) » and 152 a 
Historical development of chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22 an 
and alternate years: fall evening.) Wren! 
1816: 


193 Chemical Literature (1) requ 
Al re s х в. Pre nd 
A general course in chemical literature with reference work and Chemistry 1-2 
Chemistry 22 and 152. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: ©) 

113-14. (Fall—evening.) 


T КООР? 
THIRD GROUI Wood 
203 Chemical Kinetics (2) Prerequisite? Chem 
The rates of chemical reactions and the factors influencing them. 
istry 112 (1963-64 and alternate years: spring—evening.) Wood 
‘ p . : «4I per 
211-12 Physical Chemistry (2-1) t only by special Tr 


Same course as 111-12. Chemistry 211-12 may be taken for үз letion o Ch 
mission. Credit will be assigned only upon the satisfactory comp d 
213. (Academic year—day and evening.) Woo 


213 Chemical Thermodynamics (3) : hemistry, homoge” ec: 
Application of thermodynamics to chemical problems. drei сет: prope 

and heterogeneous equilibria, statistical calculation of жы? уо. Satisfactory 
trochemistry. Prerequisite: grade of A or B in Chemistry П mination. 
12, or qualifying grade in physical chemistry qualifying exam! 


ning.) C or better 


of 


grade 

- А ho has earned а 

ы 1 his prerequisite may be waived in the case of the student who mination. 

in Chemistry 12 or 15 within the past two years or by a placement exa 
f The appropriate qualifying examination is prerequisite to а 


]l advanced courses. 


9 С ~ . ۰ 
416 Statistica) Мес} 


ы... hemistry (3) Sager 
n introduction to classical statistics designed to acquaint the student 
ith the basic principles ar 1 f the met Prerequisite or concurrent 

тер : а 9 090 : l 
Sistration: Chemistry 213 or 

" 


sion of instructor 964-65 and alternate years.) 
: ^ ў M rer 
Chemical Bonding (2) на 

+ Survey of modern deve lopments in the theory of valence 


with emphasis on applica 
: "mea na, ^ e 

of stability and structure of complex molecules, Prerequisite: Chem 

X) Ог permission of instructor (1964-65 and alternate vears.) 

21.99 

Advanced {nalyti 


al Chemistry (2 or 3-2 or 3) Schmidt 
(2 hours), | : 


aboratory (3 hours—optional). I 


I heory and application of recent 

8 - ^ vereaáuisite- 

w 2008 of analysis inc] electrical and optical instrumentation. Prerequis е: 

aj istry 22 and 199 опта for 2 credits а semester without 
"Oratory work 


, either } Н ratory fee, $11 a semester 
“evening. Second half 
IT, ‘ te Рала 

Ex C Topics in Inorganic ( hemi y (2-2 White, Perro 
ii °8 0 semester 


courses coverir 


as (1) chemistry of the less fa 
E 8 (2) ganome lie. 4 
Coordin : organometalli r 


hemistry 
24 ) 
n adiochem;, 
le pre i 
руе Preparation, Properties, and 
Р, Tequisite Che 
35-36 


nd carbonyl compounds, and (3) 


Ргеге quisite: 


(Academic year—evening. ) 
stry (2) 
f 


; "n 
uses of radioactive isotopes, both natural and artific ial. 


Mistry 235-36 (1964—65 and alternate years.) 


Ч o Naeser 
7 , 1 reactions. fo 
chemical theories to in rganic substances and react , fol 
у а detail | f iodi ble, of the chemistry of the 
More „~ “tailed study, developed from the periodic table, of the chemist f 
Tere, mon elements, ' Prere, isite: Chemistry 152 and qualifying examination 
8 . 
a Me Or concurrent re gistration: Chemistry 111-12 
"Vening, ) 


and 113-14 (Acad ( 

de 
2 Ad, ә ' = T 
Sn anced Organic ( hemistry (3-3) Saver 


8, reactions, 


{ „а ndamental theories of or 
Anic o and properties of carbon compounds, fundamental theori 
site or mistry, Prerequisite: Che mistry 152 and qualifying examination Prerequi 
hine ) Oncurrent registration: Chemistry 111-12, 113-14. (Academic year—eve 
Б 


0 3) nthetic Organic ( hem stry (3) W renn 

reactiona А " | poun "rerequisite : 

Chemise o tions employed in the synthesis f organic compounds. Prere quisite : 
QUT P (Spring evening.) 


of ganic Chemistry (3) Sager 
Pre q iit ern theories of organic chemistry with emphasis on reaction mechanisms 
391.9. : Уҹ “лешшту 252 (1963-64 and alternate years: fall—ev: ning.) 
emi А М 1 Y 
(Ac ^w nar: Recent Developments in Chemistry 1-1) The Stafi 
295 эы year—day ) ; 
9-0 › م‎ 
ese 
Re earch (arr | 


The Staff 


" 
approved by the Staff nts with 
aboratory f $7.50 


Open to qualified stud 
» lee, 
n, Ummer 1963 | 


& semester hour. (Academic 


year—as ar 


The Staff 
semester, (Academic year—as 


arranged; summer 1963.) 


Chemistry í 


TURES’ 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERA 


Professor J. F. Latimer (Chairman) 
Lecturer A. B. Seidman 
Associates R. G. Crawford, D. B. Beers let 
А іві and 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin ( Departmetal) .—Prerequisite: the Ams 


ters curriculum, page 31, including Latin 51-52 and History 39—40 r hour; 
4 ` : , g L4 à i ant s Б Nd mest? { 
Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 38-41, eight п se [edge © 


ее 
: А know 
in Latin beyond first-group courses, Art 111, Philosophy 111. А reading К 

French or German, preferably both, is strongly recommended. 


‘ emen" 
è e 
Latin 1-2 and 3-4, or Greek 11-12 and 13-14 satisfies the foreign languag 


see pages 30-31. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


FIRST GROUI m 
+. comp e 
ond half 1$ © ging t€ 


first half until the sec riate ters 
guage, with sppe life and ЇЇ 


n to 


1-2 First-year Latin (3-3) 
A year course: credit is not given for the 
Functional presentation of the essentials of the lan 


lections; development of English derivatives; introductio 
ture. (1963-64 and alternate years: academic year—evening- peer? 
3-4 Second-year Latin (3- "T. 
3—4 Second-year Latin (3-3) 1 ing 
) second hal via read in 


A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the : Adi 
А ye: : ( ot given for the ir a asis 0n ildin£ 
A continuation of the first-year course, but with increased emphae ary p y 
which illustrate Roman life and literature; continuation 9. vium, ! 

f high schoo 


English. Prerequisite: Latin 1-2 or two years 0 
Tes 


alternate years: academic year—day.) 4 
11-12 Fi Greek "TT, 
2 First-year Greek (3-3) d hall! „) 
; econ 964-65 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the э (Offered ! € 
selections. pati’ 


Essentials of grammar with appropriate reading 


13-14 Second-year Greek (3-3) i] the 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half өс hort. 
Review of grammar; rapid reading from selected Greek а " sts 

0 


evening.) d 
a 
- , . , LS erg E 
19-50 Latin Grammar and Readings (3 3) : xamination v guit 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for кебаб credit for я. 1005. P^ 
admitted by permission of the instructor. No propriate readin е оте 


with appr 


First half: essentials of Latin grammar 
[ lections from va 


ith se 


half: continuation of grammar wit 
reading. (Academic year—as arranged.) 549 de 


rious 


PES j n Lae А i 
51-52 Introduction to Latin Prose and Poetry ' : Prerequisite’ Latin 


á еей я id. 
Selections from Cicero and Caesar, Virgil and Ov! 
(Not offered 1963-64.) 


years of high school Latin. 
63. 


^ 962 
* The Staff of Instruction is for the academic year 190 


(72) 


Classi al I ang 


ч Roman Comedy (3-3) 
rected p ays from 
u : Instructor. 


SECOND GROUP 


The Staff 
Prerequisite: Latin 51-52 or permission of 
ath The Staff 
х ites 9 у Philosophy (3-3) › isite: Latin 51-52 or per- 
nions tom Cicero, Sallust, Lucretius, and I ivy. Prerequisite: 
2) 0 the nstructor, 


(Not offer ] 1963 64.) 
Oman L тер 
Select; yric І 


Plautus and Terence. 
(Academic year 


3 The Staff 
оеігу and Satire (3-3 А Р uisite: Latin 101-2 or 
1008 from Catullus, Horace, Juvenal. and Martial. Prerequisi 
ssion of the 


nstructor, (Not offered 1963 64.) 


0 X 
CURSES Ty ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
FIRST GROUP 
Пэ 
N Creek and Roman Bac kgrounds in 
ities’ этеек and Roman Masterpieces ar 
ês eh 


ature requirem: nt, 
—day.) 


І (3-3) Latimer 
Aterature (3 siti v 
r literary influence, This course sat 

1. First half: spring—day. 

page 31. (first h 


Se 


Second 


SECOND GR UP 
ШЕ 


Sele creck and Roman Drama (3 
Tage, les of Aeschylus, 
‹ 


The Staff 
>) . lected comedies 
. ` l^ nd Seneca; selected с : 
So ^ hocles, Eurip oes, and . levelopment of classi 
Menander, aoe and Terence; historical — 

fered 1963-64.) 


i lot 0 


LASSI, HI 


“BREW 


FIRST GROUP 
4 Seidman 
А year ge Year Classica] Hebrew (3-3) rédez icc 
u ве: redit 7 ) or th 9 * second 11 ә s э 
Png al Principles of Lo hae die fo ractice in reading simple narrative 
2 2 м (Not Offered 

M 4 d ere 1963-64 ) ot 
A ray 2d -yeay Classical Hebrew (3-2) Seidman 
Revi Course. credit is NR, 
Т W of gra hot given 

Samen m 


ы. оби | the second half is completed 

lor the first half until the sec oka Old 

mar an, €xegesis of selected passages from the Hebrew text of the 
Cademj 


© Year- day ] 


"| Sop, 

0 “оре ; 
b Mia a urns, D, §, Watson, T. W. Holland, J. W. Kendrickt, W. E. 
A Pri) Vitan (Resear, h) 

tioa: Y 


ш? “е0, с 
4, Фер, N 


Axilrod Mareearet 2 Vr 
g 0 < “0G, Margaret i 
4, lale р 16330; Ј. W v 
а, 


it 1108 > 2 Р 
si rofe Skinne man), Henry Solomon (Research) 
"y A In J., í à 
Leng Profa ога ecturers R. ^ Oammons, D. J. Edwards, R. E. Moor 

erg ү зво hing. Y, : 
B Yt sie 
: М, £-Yao Hsieh 


i i » S. J. Hunte r 
: eser, 'аш Gekker $ Fp be 
"Oy See o Inst ekker, S. E. Haber 


- 
ruages and Literatures 


74 Courses of Instruction 


the A 


| 2 and Statistics 51. 
Required: the general requirements, pages 38-41 2 and Statis ized 
fifteen additional hours in second group courses to be selected with the арр os 0 
"Ar r; ( ) Economics 198 which may be taken upon the completion 0 Econom co 
sel oa > ON 3) I itistics i e 112; (4) nine semester hours of other secon gro 
selected with the approval of the adviser 
Se 
ion (Field-of-Study): 


Bachelor of ith a maj 1 хой 
‹ {ris with a major in Latin American Civilizat 


Department of History. 
( Bachelor of A 


and tters rriculum. page 3 | P 
1 Le rs curriculum, page 31, including Economics 1 
1 and (1) Economics 


the 


llasdé» AE. dote 4 » , iei 
M aster of A ts in the field of Econon ics.—Prerequisite: the degree © int 
vith a major in Economics at this University, or the equivalent. sng 210, at east ?! 
Required: the general requirements, pages 43-46, including Economics 
semester hours in economic theory, and a thesis (Economics 299— p 
Doctor of Philosophy.—See the Graduate Council Catalogue. site: the dè 
t | | r Е requisite: © leat 
Ma te r of {rts in Government with a major in Economic Policy.—Pre Те equi 
gree of Bac helor of Arts with a major in Economics at this University, “ 
See the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs Catalogue 
> »c'r " р 
FIRST GROUI á 4887 
, T 
] 9 Principle s of Е, олот «* (23-3) Skinn iple P 
Le ture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Survey of the major econom squisite р "i 
stitutions, and problems in contemporary life. Economics 1 is "s 1963. же 
nomics 2 (First half: fall and spring—day and evening; SUM 
half: fall—evening; spring—day and evening; summer 963.) 
۹ ` tp 
SECOND GROUI qhe ^ 
101-2 Economic Analysi 3 insti 
2 ] alysis (3-3) d rmint ^y. fall 
А ; ete ; 
Analysis of demand, supply, and pricing; theory of national income Secon hal 
(First half: fall—day and evening; spring—evening ; summer , ns 
day; spring—day and evening.) Bur" | 
, . 3 
104 History of Economic Thought (3) ( changing pablo 
History of the major schools of economic thought; influence © ich 
(Spring—day-) Келі? 
к bose 


the development of economic theory. 


105 Business Cycle « (3) 
facts of economic 


Description and analysis of the 
cycle theory, forecasting, and consideration of counter-c 


ning. ) 
Rest 
d the edera] il 


121 Money and Banking (3) 
5 1 banking 9? 


instability, 2 1 
yclical policies 


commercia 


Theory of money, credit, and banking; 

System; other financial [a international aspects of mor ggs.) ter 
" problems. (Fall—day and evening; spring —evening ; на Hw 
be (spring 

123 Monetary Theory and Policy (3) etary policy 
Principal contemporary theories, background of recent mon 
day.) pisto 
: Union (See 


133 The Economy of the Soviet Union (3) 
| ic li viet 
„f the economic life of the So 


(Not offered 1963-64.) | pi” 


Development and main features « 
145-46 and Geography 196). 


141 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) 
: ionism an П 
{ characteristics of American — and social a 


The development an: П 
ppraisal of 


as economic and social institutions, & 
(Fall—day.) 


1 other courses in 


policies and controls. 
Economics. 


om 
Economics 1-2 is prerequisite to al 


Holland 


` І сап lal force, operat f labor markets, w ige theories 
t Actices, Impact of collective bargaining, causes and characteristics of unemploy 
16) $ Public Policies and progr Gnrino lav.) 
162 p jj. "p | - 
med blic Finan. and Taxat | 3) 
ra ч : — . 
omic die of governm t expenditures: sources | methods of taxation; eco 
yer. sects of *Xpenditures, taxes a, f government debt policies. (Academic 
ls evening, ) ‚а I g I t debt | 
à) 
OVernmass ^ 
C igi; "тещ Control , f Econon fer T 1 Watson 
Phere "E Tole of £0vernment i; promoting and regulating economic ac tivity, types and 
1o P 8 0 Contro], ( Fall , » 
10 2 1 al у.) 
ч n " ^ 
Firg hai national Е, onomics (3-3) Schmidt 
Т SUrver " 
Ups nts ney of the theory of international trade lactor movements, and balance 
incu; 297 ustment Second hali: anal. T n interna ' 
Ning. p ing Problems of less $ Acadamic year 
oe) mer 1963 p^. 18] 
фу А “OnomMics 1 
) Ke 
“Опо Ч , 
Yolutio of te History and Pr $ imerica (3-3) Sammons 
, j 
Ие, the РС0потіез of Latin A, erica with particular emphasis on present 
Econo = ац Problems con e “> . = pe Tox ntexts 
to S, tics 185 av. тума pano gional, country, and sub-region co a 
uth Ama? 8ресіа] attention to Middl, An 1; Economics 186, special attention 
10g r Merica, (A 7 , 
; 2 Os “academic y eve 
seminar ; ki 
б TiDrehenciv їп Eco; omics (3 Skinner 
and ,, € Survey ы " , 
nd Spring. urvey of ec nomics. Prerequisite: Ec nom 101-2 and 121. ( Fall 
s arranged. ) 


: onomic Thought (3-3) 
Interpret 


1 - ation of the develoy ment and the lit 
Problems, of the s of theory, and 
lcies, (Acade mic r 


Burns 
terature of economic 


their relat 


on to pres 


Watson 
(Academic year—eve 


Kendrick 


cal 


systems 
$C 
n Кепагі‹ k 
he f the meth lology and 
y i nomic Resear ^. Statistical tests of thec ries of 
E Ting—evenin о 
Пе onal Incom (1 
с ео tcor F , = 
0 Of ec Non Kendrick 
(Sprin 11 üggreg ite т urement Р s 


and policy aspects of national in 


Cor 
010, tomics | 
ig” Only Skinner 
iy Only | Conomi. c" | Skinn 
2 (Acad üdents Who } ive erati n of economic the ries, methods of research 
R s den lave Completed fifteen honra of graduate work їп econom- 
idinan in p, evening оте 00 Graduate werk in coonom 
Van, In Price т 
the ton! top l Theor (3) Wat 
Туа] ш the theory of rel atson 
0t offers, 1g alive prices Prerequisite: Ec nomics 


203-4 or 


76 Courses of Instruction 


Burns 

213 Economic Thought in the Twentieth Century (3) s». thought during 

Continuation of Economics 201-2. The principal trends in economic t 

the present century. (Not offered 1963-64.) $ Jomo? 

А А 0 
215-16 Mathematical Economics (3-3) 4 mic Y 

Introduction to the uses of mathematics in economic theory. (Acade 

ning.) Watson 
217-18 Survey of Economics (3-3) in economics “ 

" А ; ; т 1 

Survey of economic analysis and policy. Not open to graduate students 

economic policy. (Academic year—evening.) Watson 
€ . . ә f 
219 Managerial Economics (3) (Summ? 


Analysis of price, production, and inventory policies of business fi 
1963.) Hunte! 


221-22 Monetary Theory (3-3) 
Contemporary monetary theories 


223-24 Monetary Policy and Central Banking (3-3) licies of the 


өр bans я i 4 0 
The money system in its relation to national income: monetary р ening 


(Academic year—evening- ) mo 


- : —ev 

Reserve and other central banking systems. (Academic year olomo” 
231-32 Quantitative Economics (3-3) 
42 ke antitattve t omics (9-9 

x Yo < | s 3-64.) 

Selected topics in quantitative economics. (Not offered 196 3) ollan 

{ > . е a P. ics | den 

941 Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and Labor F« опопи‹ е gradu p 60 


A : E ily fo 
An accelerated introductory course in labor economics primar y 


in Personnel Administration. (Fall—evening.) 
and Labor 


244 Problems in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, [ation 

Economics (3) E= labor f 
Concentrated study of selected economic, social, and legal aspe d 
ollan 


and labor economics. (Spring—evening.) Nro 


246 Foreign Labor Movements (3) 


Labor in the economic, social, and 
Contrasts and comparisons with the 


political structures of § 
United States. S 
47 tho MORI э » deral Si no (3) | t | 
241 Labi r Ré lation s in the Ге 1€ ra Service Fı п and springere" m 
Admission by permission of the instructor. (Fa 


un 
251-52 Economic Development (3-3) : jon to the (3): 
| ! ; growth with special atten ic 951 


The theories and problems of economic p Kendi 


veloped countries. (Academic year—evening; 
253 Productivity Analysis (3) nomic 
: = { есо 
Concepts and measures of productivity; relate ening.) Moo! 
tural changes in the American economy. (Fal 


‘ v. , » А 2.3) 
261-62 Public Finance and Fiscal Poli y i9 1 d fiscal policy. 
Special problems in contemporary public finance and ™ 


evening.) 

{ 1-3 ation 

263-64 Theory of Public Finance (5—9? itures, princip! 
for the allocation of government expenditure 
(Academic year—evening. 


‘riteria 
policy for stable growth. 
5 [. з › 

26 D0 Theory of Economic Poli y (3 3) 

and objectives of e 

(Academic yea 


ia policy; the 
The nature, forms, methods, conom = ening: Севе 
nomic theory to economic policy. 
267 The Soviet Economy (3) 559 policies, 
Development of the Soviet-type economy; organise nomic growth. 
tary, fiscal, production, allocative, foreign trade, ec : 
( Fall—evening. 


145-46, 247, and Geography 160.) 


81.99 
п international Economics (3-3) Schmidt 
aif: " . 
theo ` the theory of internat ] le and f г movements. Second half: the 
mic year—evening.) 


E. 


gn су Schmidt | 
" | 
Nite g 1 pre tram; international. commercial nonetary policy of the 
1008 Sta : program; i itional m T r ary policy th 


| 
| 
international economic organization (Not offered | 

"9+ А 


“Сопот; с Dev, , 


ортеп? nf latin 4 


| 
0 {merica (3-3 Sammons | 
oli Me « - » . . . \ 
еерт, 168 and programs. , apital formation, pi nd private; foreign loans and | | 
nu men ; soci | ^ ! i I 4 E | | 
d ening 5 tal and te hnological preconditions of investment. (Academic year | | 
om У | 
(-8n j | 
р Latin Ím A ^a " Р А "A 7" | | 
ifs an “erica: Trade and Commodity Polic, 3 | 
d e 
lerms of tra E hange Control systems bilateral a general ci cial agreements 
9 С 1 >» 
W с * (Not offered 1963-64 ) 


veminar " | 
l > , i 
Adva M. " International Econom), Schmidt 
Wivalen, Pics in internationa] 


па! economics. Prerequisite: Economics 281-82 or the | 
. (19g ° { 
30 1963 64 and alternate years: spring—evening 


The Staff 


2 

7 
e 
ә 


RED IN SPECIAL PROGR AMS 


t "omi regular courses announced above, the Univ rsity offers the fol. | 

Me ( - x 

nt rogram ыа for students enroll. d in Navy Graduate Financial M inage- 

bi re; п Air Force Advanced Manage ment Program. | 
eign р 

ûs со N Ча 

195 a nomic Policies and Problems | 
Vernm 


ntal and Industrial I 


conomics 


SES с 
lij, loore T н перан, F. S. Tupper, c. 
fesso, c ely}, P. H, Highfill, Jr., 


> 

e 
> 

Ё 

Зз 

[= =] 
> 
4 
nu 


"lupo, а fessor 

i E í | | 

Mr hy Onro, lizabeth Wright M. E. Lyon, R. C Ri edge, Louise Clubb | | 
Ay, 7 Ors D " 


„1. Е. Dodd, Arlyn Edelman. С. C. Land rank Turaj 


| | 
А | 
te: 7 Of } © d f | 
Tisi, Ат : ы | 
Y aq; Me: the A than ajor in 4 , + 
RE tl 5 and ] . American Thought and ( zation ( Field-of.Study).— | 
t le ре ! Letters enri 
уча and Civili, a Tequireme, Cu z 
ыз Поп а I 8 i eg pas n the Ame an 
Or ta major " T1 
tOn Bb vor ex t end of the s г year. The coordinated 
Abba ca] lea cton is for th : 
al leave j Semester абе year 1962 | 
Semester 1962.64 ' 


70 
(o 
P Met * А 
? ourses of Instruc tion e 


А - 
the student will be examined is 8 


field of knowledge upon y } 
general headings: Аат m ate? 
dings: (1) Furor 

intellectual culture ы European cultural history—the Renaissance and eula 

t . ` 4 э £ а Dackgroun I i d єн ; , j 

tion to E 1 literature and ! Ls "t to contemporary civilization with ра " ) Ant 
^ 1 у from the 16th through the 19th centuries; (2 Ты 

песе 


‚ 50 al, and religious thought and ex 
losoy hy and fine arts—a survey 0 riods and ott 
duals; (4) American literatur Deps 
oetry, fiction, and drama. he stude?! is 


79-80) intended to ass! x 
. major adviser will give lobe гў, or 


ican history polit | 
0 ul. ecor 

Americ d , nomic 
can peo (31 An erican pl 


nts with a knowledge of itst 


ad 
edge of 
g major writers, t 1 
rit t} 
together 


ment of Er ish ү 


f 


preparing himself i 
g himself for the maior e 
registr d ijor examina 
irahla м check list of available : 
rable for the completion of the n : po 3 es grouped as prerequisite, 
eS psy а ajor study program. 
Jachelor of Arts with « à NT 4 
сил a major и neliek le: 
ers curriculum. t ‚ E iglish Literature (Field-of-Study) Ern eet 
» page 31 It is recommended that pros tive ma) 
ier 


Arts ind. Lett 


ng the listed « fferings. ish Li 
ing of the English ill 


Required: tl 

ture maior general requirements, pages 38-41 | 
а x natior b ^ T o0 , and the pass - 
upon which the student will | end of the senior year. The field of coordinated * d nd 
the following general head е examine ! at the end of his senior year is mum v 
Axon [ i: (2) the chief En; М, 1) the history of English literature í yan a 
sh writers (a certain familiarity with eae olitical hr 
- | bık 


v. Fnglish 90014 an 
; Engli h social ' tellectf 


in works and a detailed knowled } 
| knowledge of Shakespeare 


tory as it be g 
it bears upon : ui 
Eds end cce شا‎ r is reflected in the literature; (4) European i ж 
tak ү ч sheen, „жама have affected English literature. The propor о 
f tl English 1 reas should be worked ou ` audent in consultatio ins! 
, | Literatu i J it by the student YT m 
(English 199-200) to as 2900989 The Department of English provi es mination. | 
id . st the student in preparing А or exaP pi Ql 
lescription of the t in preparin himself for the ma) Columbia? 
major is available in the Office of the Dean of 
ш! 


of Arts in th 
ts in the 14 > 
е field of American Literary and Cultur 


lass Bleak nc x pt undergraduate major in this University? 

Literature (wit Mos ia part), (2) American Thought and C 

th introductory courses in American literature ant 

University mu $ 
К 


10 has no er f } 
t taken any of the above majors at this 


dacy examination 
43-46, the in 
t be of e senesi"! 


te [uired i dditio " n 
requirements must h | t: › the general requirements, pages 
stat ln ts must be met: twelve of the required se ster hours mus {гей $ 
k parra Bienal of the required semester hou wired "I 
| history and six in American literature; twelve 4 the оао дв 
' 4 е : 
‚ the fields of AMO) i, (six ser te 


| } М 
third group courses If 


hours must be of second ai 
by the adviser; 8 


osophy, education, 
irs n any of tl в і 
bus р и) А. foregoing fields or in some combination 0 "a, 
lergraduate majors which will be accepted for admission jor the fol 
1 to all students, to assist in preparing " 
yr 


id art recommended 


b sic rea list is assign: 
ter s examination. 

an Literature" iyi 
Thought and o иш 80) 
]/or American tors at t 
„r of the abov bay gatio” 
fering SP” егінге, 


glish and Americ 
or American 
English anc 


T. 
Master of Arts in the field of 


ature 
hours in 


| I 1ate major in English 
niversity; or t I r | 
; or twenty-lour semester 


tl " 
Unive 2 : vel The student who has not taken eith 
nt take a ca cy examination The student 0 bi 
, “ali American ing spo 
will be examir d in English and s owing ` “ 
amine 13-46, the foll ә P M 


(Eng 
glish a American literature) 


p 
педи ! li i 
teauivemdnt addition to the gene | requirements, 
м. mu Tz t be met: (1) a schedule of course? am 
I 8, planned in consultati è wit] LL he basis 0 
ISUMGUOU ith the adviser on the basis t a 
, : ure an 
lude a comprehensive survey of American lit itten pon KIA 
‚г hours) га tion, ish 


tion, to ine 
1600; (2) a Master's thesis (six 
whose 


‚ instructor in е li 
on on American й 
iof 


om 
under the direction of the 


(3) a final written examinati 


terature from 1600 


ish Literature. Prerequisite: N > Engi 
ur semeste ho 


Master / i 
1 of Arts in the field of Eng 
or twenty fo 


English Literature at this University, 


79 
i above 


| 
n 
ho ha t passed the major examination | 
а Engli ће Sophomore level. The who has not passed the major ¢ amination 
у at this University must take a candidacy ex unination which, in its pe ғ | 
R у, ів Comparable to the n е2 ү x | 
И" Wired: in Addition to th, general requirements, pages 43-46, the follow 2 Д 
hon “Шеш piust be met: (1) а асы. of courses amounting to twenty-four semester | 
міць пей In consultation witl the adviser: (2 " r's thesis (six seme ster hours) 
Materia) pon ап approved topic under the direction of the tor in whose field the 
4 alls. and (3) a final written exami: + ану 
"st | 
German, Arts in the field о] Linguistics.—S pages 99-100 the departm: f | | 
, à Languages ind Literatu, R г —D ү ba | 
“Octo, 1 
Р of Philosophy See the Graduate С, 1 Cat i 
Ache EE 
Cation lor of Arts in Education w+} a teach & English.—Prerequisite: the Edu | 
R c ™culum pa < 34. , 1 te А 
equ; Pages 33-34, 
tati Wired: the E l 1 ted in the School of Edu 
Аш C ] Nglish opti and the ү sional « es listed h 
Ogu | 
| 
T J 
ASH COMPOSITIO» | 
| 
A E FIRST GROUP | | 
lig fo, p | | 
Аат o Foreign Students (3 Allee and Stafi | 
defi lene reading and writing des assist the {i student in overcomin, | 
id e the use of English. S ex t to spelli бат, аан 
 ldio, , and А ngli pecia ening; summer 1963.) 
Vocabulary. (Fall and spring—day and eve ing: ame 
Nglish 


F Foreign © 
ы &п Stud. nis i 
ty Second Semeste 
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Stafi 
4 English Composition* (3) Moore andis i 
The second half of the six-hour English Composition course required, : an 
Columbian College. A course in critical analysis and practice in heh Гог 
mentative techniques and in research procedure. Prerequisite: nglis ring! 
both semesters of one of the introductory literature courses. Fa 
and evening; summer 1963.) 


11 The Writing of Reports (3) ish 1 of 
і і 
Theory and practice іп the writing of technical reports. Prerequisite: Eng | 
and 2 or 4, (Fall and spring—day and evening.) 
SECOND GROUP 
Clana?" 
109 Expository Writing (3) Me English} 


isit 

A study of types of expository writing with weekly exercises. Prerequ 
or 1X, and 2 or 4. (Fall—evening.) ЛА 
113 Narrative Writing (8) 


деп 
Study of the techniques of narrative writing and class criticism of stu 7 
requisite: English 1 or 1X, and 2 or 4. (Fall—day and evening. Gajdos? 


114 The Writing of Fiction—the Short Story (3) ; mdi 7 
Prerequisite: English 113; consent of instructor. (Springer Gajdus 


117-18 The Writing of Fiction—the Novel (3-3) оос. (Аса 
Writing a novel. Prerequisite: English 114; consent of ins! 
year—evening. ) 


t writing’ 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


FIRST GROUP E suf 
pet Tupp an 
51-52 Introduction to English Literature} (3-3) (Academic Y Р 
А historical survey. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X. "nm 
evening; summer 1963.) n rd an 
Shep? mic уг” 


91-92 Introduction to European Literature 0 3-3) 1 or 1X (Acade 
Consideration of various types. Prerequisite: Ae 0 
day and evening.) 


SECOND GROUP f i 
rings to 1500 (3- -3) үр hal 


121-22 Engli 'terature from the Begin! ег. 
1 English Literature } ۲ cond 4 half: Chane 


First half: English literature prior to ¢ 'haucer. Allee 
not offered 1963-64. Second half: spring- evening.) m " 
25 Introduction to English Linguistics (3) ] treatment of Eng 
The development of the E nglish language in a historica Tupp” 
mar. (Fall—evening.) 

129-30 Elizabethan Nondramatic Lite ш; >= o 1963-64.) Торре 


Nondramatic literature from 1485 to 1601. 


135-36 Shakes pe are (3—5) 1968—English 135 (3).) 


(Academic year—evening; summer «era 
n Colleg? انیو‎ 1% 
* See footnote on page 79 ‹ lor's degrees in Columbia ү. nglish ! or 
f All students enrolled in curricula leading to В ac hel өг wr al literature c 1A" 
quired to take one year of English composition anc o will follow the sequ v 125 


1-52, S 
guages, French, German, Slavic Languages, ог Spani sh and Engl 5) o Еп? 


»urses 
both semesters of one of the introductory literature Сс "2 ‚бе 
English 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, Classical Languages / ‚ Frew оир © 

© is prerequisite to all sec 


Q2 ; 7 
guages 91-92, or Spanish 51-52 


EN 1L һы h 81 
là 


LL EE, 
39. 
40 The e 17th Century (; (3-3) 


Year * Poetry and prose from 1603 to 1660. Second half: Milton. 
i Dr summer 1963— English 139 (3).) 


The Neoc lassica {М 


Reesin 8 
( Academic 


Poetry and ovement (3-3) Highfill 
l5 S159 „ Prose from 1660 through the mid-18th century, (Not offered 1963-64.) 
tom t the e Romantic Mor ement (3-3) Reesing 
18.6 y; mid-18th ce ntury through Shelley and Keats. ( Academic year—day.) 
Poet edd rian Literature (3 3) Shepard 
165 he Prose from 1830 to 1900. (Academic year—day.) 
British p ; е 20th C. ventury (3-3) Linton 
| mt Ie prose and ем, since 1900. (First half: fall—day. Second half: 
2 Th | 
le 7 x . 
Major Г, Novel (3-3) Clubb 
te ши.) Novelists from the 18th century to the present day. (Academic year 
t The 
Pirs half. е English Drama | -3) Highfill 
ond hal га ie med princ ipally with the drama of Shake speare's cont emporaries, Sec- 
Timer | storica] survey from 1660 to the present day (Academic year—day; 
1% Me english 183 (3).) À 
xS Leva 
© and Met &end and Saga (3) Allee 
199. » че (Summe; r 1963.) 
no Ose ; Mnar R ТИ ‹ : " Р 
Чети \eadings for the Eng glish Tupper, Highfill, Reesing 
Cong Major (3.3) J 
group discussions, (Academic year—day and eve: ing.) 
By 01 THIRD GROUP 
Fil MAL (3-3) Allee 
gs, a ( . s ; ч 
djs „. сова - ‘ag 1 literature from 1100 First half: Old English grammar and read- 
م‎ Stud; owulf. (Not offered 1963-64.) 
Te; "s 
j site: nee зреаге and | His Contemporaries (3-3) Tupper 
3 ^) sa 135-36, (Academic vear evening; summer 1963— English 
9. ) e 


Studia. . 
0 Udies 7 
| мо qualifies 17th С '€ntury Literat 


: Ma, d unde ure | А >) Moti 
% Ag Milton, Mraduates First half: chief figures exclusive of Mil Sec- 
ne St lie ot offered 1963-64.) 
Ter esin N 
)s u еосі Uu 1 . 
бу ites English 14] om Literature (3-3) Highfill 
Prete Studie in the p (Academic year—evening.) 
р ‘Wig; ek 4 : : : 
M tite, on ота Movem. nt (3-3) Reesing 
p ? Stud; 1 151-52, (Not offered 1963-64 ) - 
treo, ES in pr. : 0 d 1963-64 
us шан, { J tctorian Lite rature (3 \ "Misi 
б !glish 161-65 ' m »hepar« 
тч Studi Sir 3 (Academic year—eve ning 
1 20 
„мц, E th Сеп, Literatur, ر‎ 
hes A Mtemporarins (Ne r^r " d л 1 
Зе, " ivot of red 963 5. ) 
"ae arc, ch Me eth, 1 le 3-64 
D e e itis of ce ds and Bi bl lograph | Vater ils (22) Holl 
y ге a чиса Чегин 3 s 
One, "ludi ее Amer Literature 273-74 nas. no 
м les i rature 273-74, page 8 
Wa n, un the History of p. h Lii rary Cr T Shenáid 
09 к, Ча!ев with the ay e тонар әй D— fey’ - Ye 
Sis (2 9 roval of the instruct r (Not off ( 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE 
FIRST GROUP 


ral 
mr : rats and S, 
71-72 Introduction to American Literature* (3-3) Coi V 
A historical survey. First half: from the beginnings to the Civil War, cadent Y^ 
from the Civil War to the present. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X. 
day and evening; summer 1963.) 


SECOND GROUP* ly 
Cober” 
170 The American Short Story (3) 
The historical development of the short story in America. (Fall—day.) Ly" 
171-72 Studies in American Literature (3-3) sag writers E 
Major factors in the national cultural tradition as shown by outstanding oig ye 
requisite: English 51-52 or 71-72. (1963-64 and alternate years: : 
evening; 1964-65 and alternate years: academic year—day.) Ly" 
173 74 Major {merican Poets (3-3) Fi t half: ^ 
Advanced critical study of significant writers and movements. к an e 
nings through 19th century. Second half: the 20th century. è academic Ў 
nate years: academic year—evening; 1964-65 and alternate years: 
day; summer 1963—English 174 (3).) Cole 
Td 


io-/6 Ame rican Drama (3-3) First half: from Dee eat 
Historical and critical study of significant plays and forms. НАА апі айел "d 
through 19th century. Second half: the 20th century. (1963- а ningi 
academic year—day; 1964-65 and alternate years; academic ye ly 
) ? Cober!) 


1963—English 176 (3).) fro? 
177-78 American Fiction (3-3) : First hall: sl 
tcan tion ries. "m. 
Historical and critical study of significant novels and short sto (1 


beginnings through 19th century Second half: the 20th oe academic 


~ " ye 
years: academic year—day; 1964-65 and alternate y 


The фай 


teri 


ning.) 


179-80 Proseminar: Readings for American Thought and 


Civilization Majors (3-3) evening) 
Conferences and ya discussions (Academic year—day and 
THIRD GROUP vale 
. e В 
271-72 Seminar in American Thought (3-3) к literary, i" Md 
emes, primarily еш, 


Intensive consideration of specific periods and th 71.72 or the € 
of American civilization. Prerequisite: English 171-72 


fered 1963-64.) (3-3) and vi 


terials 


273-74 Research Methods and Bibliographical Ma ot ibliograP j 
Го acquaint graduate students with the principal source cob! 
ical problems in research. (Academic year—evening: with ie 

te 
3) ndergrad9^ 


8 Studies in American Fiction (3 
1 a 1 : le ; Ореп 10 the 
78 or the equivalent. 


Prerequisite: English 177 
n 3-64.) ho 
approval of the instructor. (Not offered 196: whe Y Jar 
! А дебе se 1% 


? іа n 
` r lor's degrees ure in { 
Шед in curricula leading to Bache of literat nce 9 
ar of English composition 1 "m y A uc 
Р : Spanish) м inglish 4. 1 
кила rer ї Slavic Languages, ог эра | Engli man 5 Jish 
I r anc > 
both semesters of one of the introductory literature e French 51-52, G Eng 
31.7 r 
English 51-52, 71 91-92, Classical Languages 71-74, d-group ©0 


2 1 or 
Spanish 51-52 is prerequisite 10 all sec 


guages 91-92, or 
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id £ Cour se ir American Сї 
4 Dsiderati ; 
Amerie, lon of the principal 


» With emph 


| Па ) M graduate 
tiong, uch the Student wil] be resi sibl 
irst half: not offered 1963 64. Se 


tests (3 3) 


RELATED COURSES 
488] 

A "anguapes and Liter 
erature e (3. 


-3) 
aching Engli 


-92, English Hist (огу 
п. 12, 


h 


His Story of Philo 


4 
Speech уе 2 merican Spe ech f 


hy 
for For: us 


"n | Stud; nts 
ral nter pretation of I 


Aterature 


„ " "rote ч irman) 
ең, fessor. à Davis H. Y W. Y . 


irer M. F. Levine 
Ес, 

he} E 
d lan” 

bette Í dris it major ( : 
tong, tited: Wriculum Page 310 in ан ty (Depar 

SL in 

ely М 6 p it On to he a о 1 ( La 

Ye 0 4 General rec s, pag 
Croy tte fron, C yond first groun lud Į | 
Ш 1 six hot B 

» 16]; Eraphy 126 

Bach » 164, l 146. С; 
ео of 4 

^ 1 Reg 
Yom: 8 cho graphy 103-4 
ы ay tr Olin A _ Зсі lence 104. id агуу 117” 


olit tical 


atures 71-72 Greek 


IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


tative worl 
inary un 


^ , 
ing. Second 


Walker 


dealing with 
lerstanding 


of this sub 


A meric 


half: not 


an 


of 


Coberls 


itical n 


M 


: the Arts 


semester 
189-90, 


151, 153, 154, 


late 
inal examina 


and Roman Backgrounds in 


51 Introduction to Geography (3) tati 
ns and associati 


52 World Re gions (3) 


84 | Courses of Instruction CS ll 


ent € uite: the 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Regional Science (Departmental). Pere) y 
Arts and Letters curriculum, page 31, including Geography 51, 52; Geology 7" 
tistics 91; and Mathematics 21, 22, 23, 24, к ; hot 
a ued: in addition to the general requirements, pages 38-41, thirty semos ui 
“1 Geography, which must include Geography 103-4, 133, 134, 141-42, 199-200. 
also are Statistics 117, 118, 157-58; and Philosophy 121-22. n 14 

Master of Arts in the field of Geography The general requirements, pase 
cluding Geography 201-2, 205-6, and 299-300 

Doctor of Philosophy.—See the Graduate Council Catalogue. jal Pre 
“Courses Offered in Spee 
letails. 
= ichelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Geography. —Prered 
Educ ition curriculum, pages 33-34. p in the 
. Required: the Geography option and the professional courses listed їп! 
Education Catalogue. 


Bachelor of Science in Cartography. See pages 86-87 
rams" and the College of General Studies Catalogue for complete ¢ 


FIRST GROUP 
suf 


The». 
ons of pi 


summer не sual 


«on of region у 
agnor. s áp. i ation of T 
The analysis of world regional divisions, description and intor ation and actin? 


plexes, evaluation of regional differences as they affect t 


A study of place attributes and characteristics, patter 
and cultural earth features. (Fall—day; spring—evening; 


man. (Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1963.) 
SECOND GROUP re si 
103-4 Cartography (3-3) ( js com? ; 
S ) yx n 
] the second hal d gue 


A year course: credit is not given for the first half until . map 49.7, 

Principles of cartographic drafting; elementary map projections: requis ӯ po 

ning design and construction; uses and interpretation of шаре ear — at 
(Academic Y 


| 2 use 9) 
Principles of site analysis and DC ening. у 
(1963-64 and alternate уезге: all де, 
ings and} jp 
thing? «ation, 


pay lo and 52. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. ри 
ic, 9 
124 Land Capabilities (3) econo ӯ 
E и пе 3 cal, pm 
Evaluation of land capabilities based on analysis of locational, physi ens of 


social land characteristics 
urement of area potential. 


ich people 


125 Transportation Complexes (3) 
٤ ; 
f the ro Pd “ternate 7 


A study of transportation networks ат 
are given varying degrees of place utility. 
urban, national, and international relationships. 


] systems by wh 
An analysis 0 


spring—evening.) porah 
. i t 
126 World Economies (3) ‘ pastoral, agrio" 

Description and comparison of differing regional es and alternate years.) 


dustrial; patterns of world distribution. 


127 World Population and Settlement (3) f Р acteristic = tribut agot 
Population composition, structures, and distribution; * ^ of factor ement p 
patterns in terms of population organization. Assessmen | settler 

population pressures, explosions and migrations, urban 


and trends. (1964-65 and alternate years.) incip! 


133 Regional Industrial Structures (3) 
The nature of the industrial complex, types 
І 


? indust 
ibution of in 
| er and alter? 
industrial and economic development planning. 


and dist 
{ 


| 
| 
өл | 
E om oo 
EM c raphy and Regional Scie сє 
Mr. 
Sin cation of Industry (3) 
men Te and development of the major world in lustries, i | location 
137 Principles of industria] equilibrium (1964-65 and alternate yea 
37 - | 
The stria] Planning for Unde rdet eloped Areas (3) 
i i ria " ; ind ] areas: the pren a 
tne *PPraisa] of industria) development potentials in non-industrial are 18; the prey - 
trial M | plementation of industria] development plans: peculiar proble ms v 
lieu] “velopment in traditiona] g th rialized countries, with pa 
4 hasis on U i day. 
i Davis 
ction, a E PEG 
thy. lat 
1 4 [зап pr ble 


ips; urban hier- 
1; the city of the future. 


Campbell 
; modal behavior patterns and 
ese differences present in in. 


Fall дау, ) 


IONS and j 
Vor li А 
and tical Geography (3) 
Н e Wor] of Politica] systems 
tion, : h affect re 


ntercultura] com; 


Campbell 
associations 
and arbitra- 


T 


iis and 
jor political units and 


power, areas of conflict 


lative p 
rmerly Geography ] 


о 
ol} 


{ Formerly Geography ( 183) 
M 7 m alternate year 


| 
8, ) 

( diterranean s 3) (Forr rly Geography 18 

li 1 alternate years, ) 


hy 185) Gassaway 
(3) (Formerly Geography 186) Gassaway 
( eric, ,. А 

i te) ica (3) (Forme 


fl "muni sy Ching* 
fis la, and alte, 


rly Geography 191) 
(3) ( 
ate Years, ) 


and South on... 
> вау) Utheasre rn 


Formerly Geography 194) 


Asia* (3) | | ormerly Geography 195) 
Оп" (3) "orma ography 196 
па Yea б rmerly Geogra; y 196) 
] P 
RUN 1969.2) ү Formerly Geography 197) 
Na tig (3) (F / 
Ba “ted 1964 Ormerly Geography 198) 
% . ; ) 
‚Уу la “ : 
чуч of city ga Theory and Pra, tice (3-3) 
be. * SOntempor and Structures; evaluation 
NN rban Problem; - I 


num d 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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~~ 


1964-6 


and techniques of planning; action techniques; implementation of plans. 
and alternate years.) 

75-76 City Planning: Survey and Design (3-3) d the 
Informati ' ; ity p i | і pen 
nfo mation systems for city planning; methods of analysis of urban mmer 196 
design of proposed urban development and renewal. (First half: $t 
Second half: not offered 1963-64.) Stall 

70 2 >. , - 1 о The 

179-80 Readings in Urban and Regional Development (1-1) 

(Academic year—as arranged.) suff 

у . . " : 

189-90 Readings in Geography (1-1) P 
(Academic year—as arranged.) 

199-200 Theory of Regions (3-3) 14 delineation 
Area synthesis; comparison of the constructs region, system, and field; 
measurement, and analysis. (Not offered 1963-64.) 

THIRD GROUP* 

9 о x А А . (Г 4 

201-2 Seminar: History and Philosophy oj Geography (3-3), half is comple 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second to develop ° 4 

ught and ап attemp езг.) _, 


A study of the devel J j 
ү ‹ elopment of geographic tho <4 
(1964-65 and alternate J Davis 


ful, contemporary philosophy of geography. 
205-6 Area Data Collection and Analysis (3-3) 1 half is СО p. 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the secon¢ sonal info pm 
Sources of FE i oda of 87^ 
ing: 


Lecture (1 hour), l a 

Р our), laboratory and field (3 hours). st regional | 

! e and qualitative m ning 
a emic re 


methods and systems of data collection ; quantitativ 
ars: acac 


sis; systems of synthesis. (1963-64 and alternate уе ; 
ә ¢ . ` А ` , ` 2.0 s^ 
2] | 12 Reading Course in Economic Geography (3 -9) onal "i 


: i to 

The development of economic geography as a systematic approach fered 1 
the literature of economic geography, research methods. No 
Planning (3-3) 


TE Ar i 
33-34 Seminar: Regional and l rban 
first half until the § 


A year course: credit is not given for the : 
Analysis of the planning function, major problems confronting Academie 
rary status of planning—its areas of success and failure. pel! 
ning.) Camp 
241-42 Seminar: Plac 1 » (3-3) 
2 S ur: Place and Culture (9^ i 
nic grou 


A study of the culture traits which characterize various eth demi at f 
| 1 8 e emic Y ay 
(1963-64 and alternate years: e Cass 


9 


people-place associations. 


W orld Problem Areas (3-3) in 
yecome matters t economi h ра" 


world which have | 


251-52 Seminar: 
- - ‘Hew, Ш1®0' п 
itical or social instability, ЗӨ of factor 


A study of those parts of the 
cern, whether because of their pol 

: ‘ s e 
opment, or aggressive tendencies. An evaluation of tha etm gta 
created the “problems”. ( Academic year evening.) The 


295 06 Re search (3-3) af 
The 


(Academic year—as arranged.) 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 

. т sROGRAM ol 

COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PRO de! 

„d above, ^ 
, degree ° jes 

] the deg General Studi bier” 


ular courses announce 


In addition to the reg 


lowing courses for students un lertaking work towar 

cou es fo ident сетак 1 by the College 9 on the $ 

ence in Cartography, which is administerec y the prochure 
degree in Cartography, se^ 


information concerning the 
rses. 
uired in all third-grouP cou 


* Senior major or graduate status 1 req 


Geography and Regional Scie nce 


CARTOGRAPHY PROGRAM 


s GEOGRAPHY 
0 l " 
se Mroduction to Geograph y (3) 
Us orld Regions (3) 
5- x ч 
| Ш Lang û c% Geography (3-3) 


los E" Capabilities (3) 


“nsportation Complexes (3) 


CART GRAPHY 


ar н . 
27 "Ортар, Drafting and Des. riptive Geome ary ( 
0 jf 
3 py phic Survey ing (3) 

i urveying (3) 
10 M. А mentary Photogr 
4 ۰ ` 

LM 'rojections (2) 
3 p “Production | 1) 
% "агу Geodesy (3) 


odes: 
M etic Astronomy | 


ДУ ч of Errors an 


“ар and Ch 


ly 

\ ар Interpretation (3) 
| 

| 


2) 
э 


ammetry (3-3) 


3) 
1 Geodetic Adjustme nts (3) 


art Construction (3-3) 


К | OCEANOGRAPHY 
niro 
ductory Oceanograph y (3-3) 


b, 

fey 
мо 

of à 

очна Ж, (€ airman) 

Nie "tu 8 г 
AC ңе rers С | Christ, Micha: Fleischer, H. T. Evans, Jr., I. G. Sohn 
iar, ton 

n. e Prog. M 
le, itte Р, ssor C ү, Carro] 

er | e rial Lecture, D 

Е" ‘rers Danie 


t ы "ledman 


1 Appleman, Р. M. Kier, J. T. Dutro, Jr. 


з 
a EI Arts and I helor of Scit псе with major n Ge gy (Departmental) Pre- 
hb D. estou, comet? 9r the Science curriculum, respectively pages 31-32. The 
NUN hemp 2] Must be included: ( eology 1-2 4; Chemistry 11-12 Phys 
Vin et in ga °8 2). 
iil add 
Ny Шоп t 7 r 
be ihn beyond 6 the General requiremer ts, pages 38-4) wenty-seven ser ester 
Ы с Or of Scie. irst group Courses for the Bachelor И Arts de kree, thirty-three 
*$ F gree, 
In, 


88 Courses of Instruction ЕЕЕ 


Nr o dest? 
Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Geology. Prerequisite’ Mg te 

of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science, respectively, with a major in Geo 1 

University, or the equivalent. their Master 
Required: the general requirements, pages 43-46. Candidates must tako, the thesis ” 

Examination (pages 45-46) which must be passed before the writing сой be past! 

begun. A reading knowledge examination in French, German, or Russian 

before the second-half of the work is started. 


FIRST GROUP 


1-2 Introductory Geology (3-3) courts covering y 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field trip (2 hours). A = > year A 
principles of geology. Laboratory fee, $6 a semester. (Academ 


mer 1963.) Carrol 
god 


12 Minerals and Rocks (3) per mine | 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Introduction to the Matermination Geol! 
rocks and their environments; identification of minerals by Prerequisite: 
physical properties and by the use of elementary chemical tests. 

1. Laboratory fee, $8. (Spring—day.) 
"P , тр 4 
SECOND GROUI та 
: А ; d cal 8 

101 History of Geological Sciences (2) he history of geologi 
Lectures on the development of geological thought and the di 
related sciences. (1964-65 and alternate years.) Tel : 


107 Dynamic Geology (3) . ` of endogen? and ro 

Lecture (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). The interrelation of end and eons р 
forces in the processes of sedimentation and vulcanism; nem Geology 3 

aspects of epicontinental and geosynclinal areas. Prerequisite: 


|! 
12; or permission of the instructor. (Fall—day.) Car?" 


n 

111-12 Mineralogy (3-3) id second half bas B el) 

A year course, credit is not given for the first half until the # for the first p 

pleted (except for chemistry majors who m 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 má id prion - 

and elementary aspects of optical crystallograp®) . identificati 1:0, 

fication of ~ А < зг half: optical mineralogy; idet. jogy 1 and (Ae 

minerals by use of the polarizing microscope. Pan ‚ fee, $10 8 sem 
ics 11, 12, or permission of the instructor. Laboratory 


demic year—evening.) 
115 Petrography (4) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). site: 
and classification of common rocks. Prerequisite- 


$10. (1964-65 and alternate years.) 


Megascopic and 
fega 1 ey 


y 


+ nent? 
"E istry обви 
116 Sedimentary Petrography (4) ERES chem ig sedin" {y 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). The дый. nd classic 1142 
and sedimentary rocks; identification, description, requisite: А 
rocks with megascopic and microscopic methods. 


oratory fee, $10. (1964-65 and alternate years.) 


i +, theory, 
117 Introduction to Petrology (3) Lectures 0n petro diagnosi з? 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). 


i a to work ¢ а text 
phasis on igneous and metamorphic rocks; labora гу ralogical si „yening 


- i ination of mine 
genesis by polarizing microscopic err ее, $10. (F 
teristics. Prerequisite: Geology 115. Labora 


| 
or, 


Geology 


89 
129 | 3 


Carroll 


» laboratory and field Genetic interpretation of 


! пе 


1 trips as arrange 1. 
m the b asis of thei 


ity p il field w 


ir structures, with emphasis on applications to 
ork. Pre requisite: Geology 1-2 or l and 12. (Spring—d ay.) 
les Mics (3) The Staff 
c l hour) laboratory (4 hours.) Introduction to оны. zasini “ 
ЫЛ ednalysis, and to tectonic theory. Prerequisite: Geology 122, Recommende 
195 fa гәз (1964-65 and altern ate years.) 

meine Geology (3) The Staff 
f the фе map Work, Principles of oce anography and submarine geology 
Vitonme E Sea; topography, 


; geology 
and marine en- 
und 12; for students of 
(Fall—dav.) 


crustal struc -— 
ds ~ у l'éTequisite for geo 
ly E T than geolog, 


Lect” orphology (4) 


(2 ho 
tion d ert urs) 


sedime ntary processes, 
logy majors: Geology 1 2 or ] : 
Permission of the instructor. 


Teleki 


arranged. Nature and evolu- 


» laboratory (2 } 


urs), field trips as 
1 orms, » 
оу 107 inte rpre 


tation o E maps and aerial photo rraphs. Prerequisite: 

| таң) і Geography and Reg Science 115-16. (1964-65 and alternate 
30 

I A ) "ү О 

Leen, (ete Dre tation (4) l'eleki 

tion of Е ho т), laboratory (3 hours). Prin iples of photogram Y, interpreta- 

with Nere E Dhica] and geol gical fe atures on aerial phot tograpl hs lu: atior 1 of data 
Ў]. 1 “ріс methods, Labor itory fee, $10 теч g—eve ning ) 

аец tebrate р sitleontology (3-3) Teleki 
ТА hours), aborator, (3 1 urs), field trips as arranged Classification and 
‚у 12 fossi] inve rtebrates. p T. oecology of invertebrate ms. Prerequisite: 
4 ене} з 1 anc 12. Laborat; ry fee, $8 a semester. nic year—day.) 

rte 

Lecture E" Paleontology (3) Hotton 
apology ad ^ aboratory ог field as arranged. Ge neral features of vertebrate 
у “dap tio s ution as illustrated by the # 


fossil record; ү roblems of I aleoecology 
964-65 and altern 


ate vears.) 
in Р, ile, e 

1 ; or gy (2 

the po duction 0 to моо у (9) 


Sohn 
diy nl of ioo the Principles and techniques of paleont logical research, including 
| t ой nomenclature Prerequisite: С о 
R g qu 

ed; 


logy 151-52. (Fall—eve- 
à ме ем Em (4) 
t 
tl on ош» 7 e daborator, 


0 (4 hours), Principles of sedin 
ете, d Sedimentary, 


0 Processes and environment, lab xper nts in 
le Y fee $10, ( "е Чтел!агу Particles Prep, lisite: Geology id 107. Labora 
% тщ, Fa бау.) 

Ket Er [^u 19) 
Raphi 


tite, ¢ bo , laborate TY 


l'eleki 
(4 sours). evaluation of strati- 
An Mes ¢ relat reology гете 
LIN Geo tri 109 hig le sf correlat Е g I 1 
шо , X (Sprir 
nal + 
d hu, i оу (3) Carroll and Staf ff 
1 o + Tecit n ( . жуу, = 
NIME &eolop;. ci E n (1 hour). Lecture and IP work on the regional di 
quis. iSite: lations and struc 


tures, - Гі x course 
An Oratory p cology 107, 122, or permission of t} 
м (1 


hous) Аліси (2) 


be reelecte ] for 
v. 


Fall 


Bim » labors, 
dn, au Para? “кА, inery 
tij be te ni tion and } : ssil prep 
Ч) pear 1 ‹ ап 
edit 


his course 
ring—eve 


| 
| 


€ * г 
0 Courses of Instruction ЕНИ 


THIRD GROUP 
The stall 


205-6 Seminar in Geology (3-3) (Act 
Special topics. Does not repeat itself and may be elected in successive years. 
demic year—as arranged.) Christ 
211 X-ray Crystallography (3) ‚65 and alter 
The structure of crystals as determined by the X-ray method a 
nate years.) Evans 
212 Crystal Chemistry* (3) { oysti 
ion and the role 0 


Chemistry of the solid state. Bounding and coordinat 8. 
structure in chemistry and mineralogy (1964-65 and alternate yo Fleisch! 
б 0 


241 Geochemistry" (3) 
Principles and theories on the 
various rock and mineral species. (Fall 


abundance, relationships, 


evening.) : ал82 
Fried of 


244 Isotope Geology* (3) table i 
Investigation of geological phenomena by means of stable and s% 
elements and of changes in their abundance. (Spring—evening Sohn 
mice 
A :noculat F 
Identification with che Бо techn 
8. Мїстора!е determinatie 


€ 
leoecology- 
$12 a semester. 


251-52 Micropaleontology (4-4) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. 
scope of Ostracoda and other fossil micro organism: 

methods, taxonomy, and pa 


paleontological research 
Labor atory fe e, 


correlation of stratigraphic units. 
alternate years.) 
suco SUM "I oar 
957-58 Seminar in Paleontology (3-3) > z 
Independent topics cach semester Can be elected for eit 2 ngee 
г ster. :. year—as STA ff 
peat itself and can be reelected for credit. (Academic year Бе 


267-68 Seminar in Stratigraphy (3-3) 
e А ^ £ 0¬ "wipe meste 
Independent topics each semester. Can be elected for eithet nate years "1 

peat itself and can be reelected for (1964-65 anc а The! 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


(Academic year—as arranged.) 


credit. 


GERMANIC LANQUAG 15 


ы Gret hen Roget 8 


Professors W. К. Legner ( Chairman) 
Associate Professor ms King} 


Assistant Professors H. D. Osterle, Klaus Thoenelt 


Associate Anne ( ordero es 
iteratur و‎ pÉ 
n Germanic Languages and Li ? 


ulum, page * 
ents, р. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major i 
the Arts and Letters curri 
requirem 


Prerequisite 
t 
ses, above 


Required in addition to 
r hours in German cour 


the gener al 
eighteen semeste 


adequate background in p 


* Prerequisite: an 
with the instructor 

t The Staff of Instruction 

{ On sabbatical leave spt 


962-63. 
is for the academic усаг 190279 
ng semester 1962 6 


py aking and wr 
па ОРВу Selecte, 


iting G« rman; 
to Study Frenc h. 


History 39-40 or the equivalent: 


six semester hours in 
> approval of the adviser. Majors 


in German are strongly ad- 


Langus 


md Literatures — Prerequisite: 
major in Germanic Languages and Li 
alent, 


a UT] 
d: the 
French 1€ 


a Bachelor of 


teratures from this 1 niversity, or 


general 


LA reading knowledge o 
and ! requirements pages 43—46, 1 reading kn lge of 
& thesis in the field of Ce nan literature or ] nguistics. 
ЫЫ 
dep 


9 1 Col lepartmental d 

nt field rde partmental d 
5 2 р © 

lures) 7 Germani, La 


of Linguistics (an inter 


egree offered by the 
nguages and Lite res and Romance Language s and Litera- 
Rn, Hà requisite 1 Bachelor of Arts deg , preferal French, Ger. 
Ne (у m n nish at this [ niversity, or the e Tuivalent, 
Require оп Linguistic Study 
lote еа, the „ 


Téquirem«e nts, page 


" од group courses selected іп co 
The Cting | oie 
lip Candid , «16 ] “Crs program and ipi 
sh, Tene oS Program will n lly } : fr 
' erman, Mathemati. ; Psychology Sp. 
top 0 


М. Philosophy. —See the 


Graduate Ci uncil C ogu 
4 | ` 1 the Edi 
. nid Arts in Education th ‹ } field in Germ Prerequisite: the Edu 
leni, си m, page 13-34 
“tion Сю: the Germ id 24 | m the School of Edu 
“Atalogy nan option and t f al cours 
е. 


ar Gern } 
т Уеа lan ( 
he Course. n "t 


X given for the fı 


t second half is con 
п German prose: contir tion ar iew of grammar. al 
Tere, iral praet ^ A prose; ci nuation ar „gramma 
tay “Wisite. hs ice in ele, tronic language workshop p fee, $6 a semester. 
EY ad Venir man 1-2 or two years of | gh school German (First half: fall- 
0 ening Е; $pring—4 x 1963. Second half: fall—d 


lay; spring—day 


)) Osterle 
nguage workshop. W rkshop fee, $6 a 


The Staff 


preparing for 


ind spring— 


‘he Staff 
;raduates 
students. 


ng; sum 


Osterle 


9] 
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SECOND GROUP e 
103-4 Goethe’s *Faust"—Parts I and 11 (3-3) 


(1964-65 and alternate years.) Roger 
131-32 German Literature of the 18th Century (3-3) тв: 808 f 

The age of Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller. (1963-64 and alternate y 

year—evening. ) Kins 
141-42 German Literature of the 19th Century (3-3) (1963-64 and ال‎ 

Romanticism, Biedermeier period, Young Germany, Realism. 1 

nate years: academic year—evening.) До? 
151-52 German Literature of the 20th Century (3-3) 

(1964-65 and alternate years.) King, Legi 


179-80 Advanced Composition for Undergraduate and 


Graduate Majors (1-1) 
(Academic year—as arranged.) 


THIRD GROUP 
Leg 
201-2 Middle High German (3-3) Р 
(1963-64 and alternate years: academic year—evening.) Lets 
205-6 Gothic (3-3) (1964-65 and 


Introduction to the comparative study of Germanic languag 


nate years.) 
209-10 Old High German (3-3) T 

(1964-65 and alternate years.) A 
213-14 Old Norse (3-3) ч $ 

(1963-64 and alternate years: academic year—evening.) The" в 


219 Teaching German in College (3) 


e : 5a ls d classes 
Methodology, observation, and apprenticeship in college 


shop. (Fall—as arranged.) 
леш ; - п (3-3) 963-64 and " 
223-24 Linguistic Analysis of Modern Germa > dein (1 
Treatment of phonetics, phonemics, morphology, anc n 
third year: academic year—day.) King: et 


225-26 Seminar: Linguistics (3-3) 

225-26 Seminar: Lingui blems. 
" » " ro 
Bibliography, methodology, readings, and research р 
third year.) t uistics (3-3) 

o Y » in 
227-28 Sanskrit—Introduction to Indo-European Linge years.) ef 
Old Indic language and literature. (1964-65 an v i Wi i 

f - "enturies 
229 German Literature of the 15th and 16th Сел” eras of Humanist” gor 
Transition from chivalric to bourgeois qom works. ( P 
Reformation as reflected in the principal iter Leg? 


years: fall—day.) ini? 

. я r - А an | 3 ) 2 The ) 

230 German Literature of the 11 th Century (ә PreciositY« д}. 
1 ears: SP et og 


т i , eues. 
Imitation of foreign models. The literary pem "ternate years: R 
is " 4 "etis (1963-64 an« Es 
realism in the novel. Pietism. sit? 
231-32 ¢ Classicism (3-3) G rhezeit. P 
231-32 German Classicism (0¬ e Сое г 
ça of the literature of th years.) 


An advanced study and critique - j alternate 
man 131-32 or the equivalent. (1964-65 anc 


: 7 re n ueratures 
Germanic Languages and Li 


I 
| 
93 | 
— | 
King | 
2 1 PE > 9 у | 
4] 2 Seminar: German Romanticism (3-3) TESS (1961-65 mw. | 
T tment of in lividu 1 writer groups, motifs, and ten lencies, 
~ ülvidua lers groups, 
trate Years, ) 
ч à - iterature (3-3) Rogers 
ul Seminar: Studies in 20th Century German Literatu À f 
Speci pra е: <Uth Cen 
Years. Projects In fiction, dr: 


] criticism (1963-64 and 
ama, poetry, nd crit m. 
* асас emic ear—dav. ) | | 
M. ; ish. ; {merican Lite rary Relations Osterle 
"етап. Еп; and German-Am: rican Lii | 
Neract; Q « 
Compe... actions (3 3 


| 
alternate | 


Appraisal of influences. (Not offered 1963-64, ) 
enres, Appraisal of influ E 
| | Thoenelt 
M Senna. c. а гая | " 
нй белд j; Cerman a" seed contrasts. First half: Romantic ante 
Ment м e Roma n Rolland, ( amus, René Schicke le, He 
“ann, ( mic year en: | r 
“з 1 eum preme The Staff 
2 al cece sd vermar (Academic year—as 
тар of al candidates f, r the Master’s de gree in German 
Ше, | 
ORy 
fe ean /СЁ - ), 
men ayser, Wood Gray, H. M. Merriman, R. H. Davison (Chairman 
оа, ру R. B, Thompson í 
ON fesso» R.C. Haskett 
“vay Фенол Lecturers R, P, Multhaut J. I. Robertson, Jr. 
hag, ооз C. J, lerber, P. P. Hill, R. W. Kenny 
чедо, 


а major in History (Field-of-Stud 


y/.—Prerequisite: the Arts and 
e 3], Including History 39-40 and 71-72. 
i eneral rem: 
H The Amina ; Behera] rec 


f “pass” on the History 


1 spread, and the « ontinu- 
: " , > rise. develo ment, and spread, an ‘= Bs 
hij, len, on the Study of the rise, develop e tion. Under the 
dte Of an £ Western Civilization, is attested by a major examinati: 
МЫ ae f (^e student vi 

) ) th ise 


ir istory attain a bal 
arrange his pn gram in History to at 


"Ivilization in Europe to the eve of the French Revolu 


уен of no Westerr 
ута of the | ) the h; ‚ hon 


and their interaction with the 


ial civilization from ped bo- 

evolution, and ns of the maj r nations of Eu 

m T. 1 settir є leonic Wars, А six-hour research 
n "Tr | t eac najor's pr 
AU ud è pr In fundam, nta] te required Np T x M 
ag бы ш istory 199-200) is offered ; eans of in m La 
t, tration а the Continuity of Western civilizati For details ning Ал 
чү cey Оен o the major, see the pamphlet on t! Is subject, whic} { 
the Histo- °f the Dean of Са 2 уо ва у 
MN Ory Department 
Nit, the! ts with 

haat A 


@ major in Latin Ín 
: the 8 and Le 


o ers curriculum. see page 
EN Tal re, ui T Ч ) 
of : req Irements, Pages 38 
eed ion major examination at the 
Tey hich he Student will be 
ч 
“м 


ES. 
On is for the ac adem 


ic year 1962.4 


9 > 
1 Courses of Instruction O ££ °} 


history, economic development, governmental structures and international “ч A 
the prine ipal literary works and writers of the Latin American republics. h student 
ment of History provides a proseminar (History 197-98) intended to assist ! C Jer wie 
preparing himself for the major examination. For further details, see t dea 

is available in the Office of the Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Scien vi? 


; rts 
Master of Arts in the field of History.—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor ode De 
approval ° 


л major in History from this University, or the equivalent, and the і 
partment. ч 
Required: the general requirements, pages 43-46. 
required second- and third-group courses (exclusive of the th 
third-group history courses; a maximum of six may be in a closely re = didate * ји 
the Department of History as approved by the Department. Masters can jn of 
sponsible for arranging with instructors of second-group courses for extr 
to receive graduate credit for such courses, d 


Of the twenty-four sS. ] 
esis), at least dd outside 


Master of Arts in the field of Latin American Cit ilization.—Pren vis yeri 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American Civilization from t z 
equivalent. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 
examinations will embrace political and social history, govern " 
national relations, economic development, and principal literary жог < must be spP 
The thesis may be written in any one of these four fields. All courses 
in advance by the Adviser. di 

Doctor of Philosophy.- See the Graduate Council Catalogue. quisite: е 

t . H . О е 1 me re 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in History: Pre 
cation curriculum, pages 33-34 

і ‚ pages 55—94, . Vieted in th 

Required: the History option and the professional courses listed in 
tion Catalogue. 


FIRST GROUP 


39-40 The Development of European Civilization 


(3-3) | 
social, economic, 


Primarily for freshmen. First half: the politi al, 

of the Old World from ancient times to 1715. Second half: from gil 

(Academic year—day and evening; summer 1963.) Haskell 
71-72 The Development of the Civilization of the U nited yw! 
States | à-35) i nd смі 
Primarily for sophomores. First half: the po! 
forces of the United States in their world setting 
from 1865 to the present. ( Academic year- -day 


SECOND GROUP* мш, 
105-6 Introduction to the History of Science (3-3) th of special scient 4 
First half: the ancient natural philosophy and the aq the main line; 


the l7th-l8th century scientific revolution. Second > 
А у 1 s - ine + tems 
biology, and medic erequisite® 


20th century. Ky? 
or a background in science. 


evening. 
2 2 i oe 
109-10 Ancient History (3-3) d. First half 


The political, social, and intellectual aspects vill be conside 963-04) Kay 
Near East and Greece. Second half: Rome. (Not os , fro? 
111-12 Medieval History (3-3) . sidered: ‚м á 
The political, social, and intellectual aspects will be o0’ the 16th ^ 
ith to the 12th century. Second half: from the 13th throug 

demic year—day.) ! 


= 
p<. 


ment of astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
tury to the scientific revolution of the early 
(Academic year 


h 
190 throug” сб 
161 thro’ - 


59 d 
rses 109 through 152 an 
72, to course 


* History 39-40 is prerequisite to cou А 
courses 170 through 184; either History 39-40 ог 71 


History 


Kayser 


tionalism (Summer 1963.) 


Herber 
id evelopment of the German people. First half: from 
| : 1871. Seco; halí: from 1871 to the present. (Not offered 
11-45. р. 


Political (9-3) Herber 
olitica Social » halg» f » " li | | 
ч to 1 8 alf: trom earli | 
| 454 b 8 Second half: fror the pr n Academic year—day.) | m 
Story OY | 
An 11 E oj Russia (3-3) l'hompson | | 
Ol egin Survey of the rise and revolm f Ru First half: Ru ler th | 
demic gime, 860-1881 in ге olutic tussia ar half: Russia under the | 
ге, 791. tevol nd Soviet r » ]881-1]1‹ í ; | 
m Y'tr—evening tev n and iet rule, 1881-1960 Aca | 
со, ° 
4 nomic History of F , ; 
у from urope 15 ! Сгау | 
1 Ча ancient limes to the present day (Not offered 1963-64.) 
Sea Fy ‚ 
Interna: Expansion о 


f Europe (3) 
bas; tona rivale; [ 
ln gi e aries { le imna f Fs. CB 
8) Since 1500 with ^ 1 th impact of I uropean civilization in Africa 
' with emphasis on the 19th an 
Mg. - 


1 20th centuries (Not offered 1963- | | 


ас 'Plomati . Hi , 
" 0 natic Histor 
ince und of the ^ ) 


W F 
«ц 
т і 9 Davison 
э, the ongresa а in state system and of d plomatic practices and relations 
halj TS and their , hs tenna, with emp} asis on th olicies and ax tions of the great 
7 eir States : pu nu polici and he grea 14 
TS and аре 160. First half: to И Sec lf: since 1878. (First | 
31-55 у ne alternate years ll | nd нос зари І j : 
- En h ^ P 1 у ла - mTing—day and evening. ) | 
| Bene 8 t Histor, = K 
Ating ai Uvey of ak enny | 
бе igh gtificance the devel pment of political, sc ial, and economic institutions of 
16] . / caden е English speaking world. First half: to 1689. Second hal}: 
Ancien nic year 1 1 evening; summer 1963- -Hist ry 152 (3).) 
| 
Davis | | 
: : . | 
tly civilizations of Nort! and South 


Davis 


g to the rise and 
alternate years, ) 


i 7 
levelopment 
J PI 1 


Davis 


ind. Portuguese 


lay.) 


Davis 


"E UP arie 


96 Courses of Instruction EE 


= | : Gray 
173 Representative Americans (3) ivotal Ре 
A biographical approach to national history. Some fifty significant and px sci 
sonalities in the development of the United States in government, ose mer 1963) 
religion, journalism, the arts, and social reform. (Spring—evening; sum Gray 
174 Economic History of the United States (3) d trade since 
Main trends in the development of American agriculture, industry, "(Fall —day? 
1607, with their Old World backgrounds and in their world setting. Haske! 
175-76 Political and Constitutional History of the United States 
(3-3) (Act 
First half: to the eve of the Civil War. Second half: the Civil War to 1940. 
demic year—day; summer 1963—History 176 (3).) Roberts? 
177 The South (3) «ae and the Pro” 
Rise of the plantation system and slavery; the intersectional conflict; 
lems and progress of the New South. (Spring—day.) 


The role of the frontier in American history. 


179 The Civil War (3) 
A survey of the causative factors leading to Civil War 
itary, economic, and diplomatic aspects of the War itself; the 


range effects of the War on American life. (Fall—day.) 7 pil! 
Mer тїшїї s. 


78 The West (3) 
(Not offered 1963-64.) Roberts? 


; itica ^ 
and of the social, pol and long 
| immediate 


181-82 Diplomatic History of the Unit d States (З 3) Fi reign 
: . s disputes with fore ite and 


of st 


Tendencies toward isolation expansion and collectivism; 
: ^ Moon tg , i P i secretaries ; 
tries and their settlement; and the activities of the American sec (Academie 
diplomatic agents, First half: to 1898. Second half: since 


—day and evening; summer 1963—History 182 (3).) Mersin 
183 Oversea Expansion of the United States (3) а sessions. (Sp 
The political, economic, social, and cultural life of our outlying po imal 
—day.) Merrim 
English 


184 Canada and the United States (3) , of the two 
: i - 0 
The historical background and main trends in the relationship 


М n 
speaking peoples of North America. (Fall—day.) Thomp*? 
190 History oj India (3) 


The civilization of India and her ne 


(Not offered 1963-64.) 


ighbors from the beginning 


191-92 Current History (1-1) 963-64.) ; 
4 rent Mi : : or 
Contemporary events in their world setting. (Not offered 1 Davis, 
3 5 histo’ е 
193 History of the Near East (3) nds of Near Easter jn the ares) 


The Byzantine, Arab, Persian, and Islamic beckgroune European powe г states 


rise and decline of the Ottoman Empire; the action i 
An А other 
and the Ottoman breakup into the Turkish Republic and np" 
(1964-65 and alternate years.) Thor gd 
600. 


195-96 History of the Far East (3-3) innings ® 1 Firs 
First half: the civilization of China and Japan from A dk. 


half: the modern Far East under the impact О on 
fall—day. Second half: not offered 1963-64.) Davis Robb, 
= n , 
197-98 Proseminar in Latin American Civilization " Americ? 
(3-3) | aly to majors in Lat 
Reading course for coordination and review. Open o y pp” 
Civilization. (Academic year—as arranged.) fai (3-3) he isto 
. ‚ ? ог i 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the History Ма] n main trends je tions fro? 


discussions 0 hers 
in its world setting, including a 
(Academic yea 


Limited to majors in History. Readings and 


of Western civilization, 
the classics of historical literature. 


History 


THIRD GROUP* 


& Course i; Medieval History (3-3) 
raduate midi (Not offered 1963-64.) 


(Ag enar in Mode rn European History (3-3) Herbe 
it E year—evening ) 


ing Course in Mod. rn European History (3) 


Pe 200 Davison 
Eraduate students, (Fall—day.) 


2 


(Firg, hal eminar i in Eurasian History (3 


3) Thompson 
* Not offe red 1963-64. Second ея spring—day. ) 
For Reading Course in Russian History (3-3) Thompson 
Ug uate stude "nts, (Academic year lay.) 


Sing i Europe an Diplomatic History (3) Davison 
(Academ gj nar in E nglish History (343) Kenny 
1 c *AT—evening. ) х 


(Firs, her in Latin Ame rican History (3 3) 


Davis 
ys * Summer 1963. Second half: not offere: 1 1963-64.) 
(Acad minar in me Social History of the United States (3-3) Gray 
Uo еш © Year—day J / d 
Ё (3.3) “ting - in American Economic and Social History Gray 
д. Brad 
16 с ng Students. (Academic year evening.) 
em, ‚ А " А 
( (3-3) inar in American | Political and Constitutional History Haskett 
de 
м EC Year—evening. ) 
e „ . . 
} ва “дү Course i in American Political and Constitutional Haskett 
0j x 
Brad 


0 uate « 
wu. half. ie studenta (First hal}: ms and 


alternate years; fall—day. Sec 
“82 Sem and alternate years; fall—day.) 
tna . 
шө (3. ^ the Diplomatic History of the United Merriman 
Jac ie Year day ) 
y eadin : 
э айы, i Course in American Di plomatic History (3-3) Merriman 
:92 E em ` (Ao, ade { 


b Minar E mic vear evening.) 
ene” (3-3) 


The Staff 
Hi аррго 
% огу wd of the De; 


artment. (Academic year—as arranged; summer 


' Modern Near East (3) Davison 


candi 
Tear as arr idate ^8 


The Staff 
for the Master 
anged; 


s degree specializing in history. (Aca- 
» Summer 1963 ) 


Of the ; 
instruc 
tor 
i required for regi stration in cach thir i-grou; 


JOURNALISM * 


Professor R. P. Schlabach, Jr. (Chairman) 
Associate Professor R. C. Willson 
Lecturers F. L. Dennis, J. V. Hinkel, Louis Robinson, T. 


barger, D. W. Gottlieb 

«aite: the ins 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Journalism (Departmental) —Preredt ту 11-72 Po 
and Letters curriculum, page 31, including English 51-52, or 71-72, Histo 


litical Science 9-10, and Journalism 71-72. 


Required: 
(1) The general requirements, pages 38-41 


" ws: 
roup courses in Journ as follo 


alism, 3.13 144, 


(2) Twenty-four hours of second-g 
ism 111, 196, 198; (b) nine hours chosen from Journalism 121, dre ve 80 
six hours chosen from Journalism 115, 140, 142, 143, 145. ٤ ith the major ^. 
(3) Twelve hours of second-group courses, chosen in consultation < 8. Students 
viser, in one other department of Columbian College of Arts and Science 
lecting science may take courses in more than one department. 
FIRST GROUP ls" 


Sch ri econ 
0 political, soci alism. (AC 
mporary joum 


"" "6 : á ey 2 
71-72 Journalism in American Society (3-3) 
Evolution of newspapers and other media in relation t 

ns of conte 


life; the concept of press freedom; probler 
demic year—day and evening.) 


SECOND GROUP NT. 
Coppenbarger: p © д 


riting ^ y+ 
nd wa ‘ening 


111 Reporting (3) : 
evaluating, 80€, 


Instruction and classroom practice in gathering 
а Г а р: » eva .. spring 
phasis on newspapers, other media considered. ( Fall—day; d раф 
mer 1963.) Schla of 
i ‚ use 
d display: 


115 Editing and Make-up (3) an 
„lication, typography 1963.) wills 


Editing of news and other material for pul 
Г а] - ^. summe 
pictures and other graphic presentations. (Fall—day; = ر‎ 
; 4 ; , salos (< à o 
121 Advan ed Reporting : Magazine Feature Artic les | d for which 18 
M n „З 4 ag . 
Instruction and practice in writing magazine articles, mat Go 
through independent investigation. (Fall evening.) г) 
” 4 < ә > renilie: 
133 Advanced Reporting: Community News (9) | news (Fale plab?” 
Instruction and practice in coverage and writing of local пе" о ов the 
T > . = р 1 $ 
137 Advanced Reporting: National Affairs (27 Jeral government ۴ 
Instruction and practice in coverage and writing of federa m 
-дау.! "d^ 
' ng 


point of view of the press association. (Spring 


140 Pictorial Journalism (3) 


: he 81017 де 
illustration and H g hoig 
us caption’ editin 


Photographic techniques affecting publication, the res, cap 
standards of judgment in selection and use of pictu S А 
cropping for effective reproduction. (Spring—eveniP rising «i 
. ‹ е 15 
142 Retail Newspaper Advertising (3) враре 806 ods 
por ; coordination of пен®Р ction el 


advertising management, 


Retail newspaper 
advertising readership, 


retail sales patterns, 


(Not offered 1963-64.) 


> € > 
* The Staff of Instruction is lor the academic year 1904 
sence fall semester 1962-63. 


63. 


t On leave of à 


(98) 


143 
Industria) Comm 
An 1 ( 
ag duction to the field of co 
,UMine Pre parati 
tema] house - ай. 


“nications (3) Willson 


Writing and editing the er 


rporate ] 


nployee 
annual reports 


“diting stockholder publications, and ex- 

1 ^" Organs, (Spring day.) 

d : í ; 

manced Reporting: th. (rts and Sciences (3) 

ctio А . : . : 
lsinegg m. Practice in writing arti les for publication in such fields as the arts, 
145 Pr * and economi 5, Science, and technology. (Not offered 1963-64.) 

n: "Inciple T x х 
Pring} ак sand Problems of Publi Relations (3) Hinkel 
| А 
cial „P eS Problems, and ethics of publ 


ns for m 
Stab unte - lor g 
сеза ц] ishme nts, educ ational and 


5 р Programs. ( Fall Saturd: 


"ditor; Г 
5 torial li riting (3) 


Tuctic 
196364)" м ргас!їсе їп writing of editorials оп public affairs, (Not offered 
196 ¢ ; 


wernment agencies, commer- 
> institutions, Case histories of suc- 


rma: 
of stud nalism ma 


i Schlabach 
2 Jors only, Research in are is relating journalism to secondary fields 
199 a Pring—as arranged. 
of the p 
Py t e Press (3 
tedo, 95 (9) 


Dennis 
tive controls, publications as contempt of 
abor law and the ne wspaper business, law 
fair comment on public characters, right of privacy. 


censorship, 
ws gathering 

matter, 
day morning. ) 


agencies, 


Willson 

Basic news writing, copy 

and mechanical aspects of 
ok publication. ( Summer 1963.) 


usines 
Spaper ‚ business, 


» Maga 


< 


le 
{Alle Jr Em TEE ON LINGI ISTIC STUDY 
fy 2 айгы " 

ec D е сел), W, G Clubb, P. F. ( } 

„Оц 


ther, J. С. King, G. E. McSpad- 


niai Master of Arts held 


I inguages and I it 


in I inguistics, 


tures and the 


sted students should con- 


airman of the 


ерте 01 i octor 


of Philosophy, sce 


Ч normally he 


99 


| 
| 
| 
| 


100 Courses of Instruction BEEN 


ENGLISH 


125 Introduction to English Linguistics (3) Allee 
223-24 Old English (3-3) 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Lege 
201-2 Middle High German (3-3) Legê 
205-6 Gothic (3-3) King 
209-10 Old High German (3-3) Allee 
213-14 Old Norse (3-3) King 
223-24 Linguistic Analysis of Modern German (3-3) King, Allee 
225-26 Seminar: Linguistics (3-3) «tes (8-3) King 
227-28 Sanskrit—Introduction to Indo-European Linguistics ( 
MATHEMATICS Nelson 
101 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) Nelso” 
201-2 Mathematical Logic (3-3) 
PSYCHOLOGY моё 


115 Psychology of Language and Communication (3) 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


FRENCH vigne 

А ә ‹ Е) 

203 Problems of Pronunciation and Intonation (3-3) Vie. 
212 Historical French Grammar (3) Vig" 

213-14 Old French (3-3) 

SPANISH мерей 

' EA n 

203 Problems of Pronunciation and Intonation (3) MSP” jeg 


212 Historical Spanish Grammar (3) 
214 Old Spanish (3) 


: «c1AGES. AND ел 
GENERAL COURSES IN ROMANCE LANGUAGES A! мс5ргй 


270 Experimental Phonetics (3) 


; -nguistics (3) 
279 Introduction to Romance Philology and Ling 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 
ANTHROPOLOGY called 


161 Language and Culture (3) 
193 Anthropological Methods (3) 


E, Johnston, Florence Mears N 
man, N A 


smith, R. 7. Vause, Hewitt Kenyon 
Mabel Morris. A. J. Ziffer 


] jor їп t atics (Departmental). 
Pra chelo of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a maior i Mathe ma 4 Ё == — 
euisite : үү A 1 Let г the Science curri , respectively, | 32. 
у in addi TT 38-41, twenty-four semester 
lo naL Md: In addition to the general re Tuirements, pages 38-4]. 
Mathematics of approved second 


and third-group courses, 
‘ Ster 
tlor of of Arts 


| the ic "rerequisite: a Васі 
ч ене, nn tha i э pz a = x in Mofes at 
this Unive’ or Bac lelor of Science di gree, velv. w ni 
j Required Y or the equivalent z: 
M s * the Eenera] requiremer ts, pages 43-46 с^ mi 
"ni, Ат in the feld of r See pages 99-100 а 
Doctor and Literatu 


ce Languages and I teratures 

Ga 
` the Graduate ( ouncil Catalogue. 
in Edu. ation With a teachir 


D. Nelson ( Chairman), T. P. G. Liver- 
; ^» Wiegmann 
| А 5 an EN эмне 
E scturers W, H, Marlow, D. M. Dribin. Thoma а 
h Ofessorial Lei turers Joseph Blum, P. A. DeVore 
| Ss; 


lepartments of 


g field in Mathematics.—Pr requisite: the 
i matie N ie 1 and the professional courses listed in the School of 
©з option and the pr 
e. 

3 FIRST GROUP? 
iet s Sebra (3 The Stafi 
ч, uM i ^s li ions; compl nbers; quadratic equations; 

pe duction Вагі; linear equations: c m 

ettari 0 leory of equ - 


ations; mathe 


nd the binomial the orem; 


© Year | » and proba? 
~d each , th scho 
8 ay a of hig h ch 


, rogressions. Prerequi 
: dete rog 1 xr 
1 algebra and high 1 geometry. (Fall and 
(да T evening; summer 1963.) 
ern "ms 
Pre ij Omety,, (3) The Staff 
Чиз, i , É year of high school geometry, 
or Mathe T two Years of high schoo] algebra and one year of high к ia ge 22 
Yenin “шаны 3 (o Concurrent registration theref r). (F ind spring—day an 
$c "imer 1963. " 
Ener a bc 
Por th Mathematic, 1 (3) The Staff 
0 чуч students In the Schan? or others electing Mat! ematics 9 and 
f ber termina] Se Tuence in mat! t Pr positional logi ind truth values: u e 
im Mem, num er bases met | com tion; algebraic functi ms; topics 
nin deni, 8 terequisite: two years of 


b 


: f high school mathe matics. Not ‹ 
1 former Mathen an 


il at 2 (Fall and spring—day 
Neral 

А ht Mathematin. ll (3) 

5 Once ction 


9 Matrices s 
t Сез and vec, г spac 
Ni o of the calculus, + 1 vect pa 
+t day а 


pen 
x avo ha ч 
10 C Summer 1963 ) 1a 


1 eve 


ез; non-Euclidean geon 
E rerequisite M ither 
ty t Star nd evening; summer 1963.) 
IW fini! of luti 
> o Е 3 for the acade © year 19 oT iOus training 
Teen the n mathematic, s available for ‹ ege credit if the stu lent's previous train z 
*quisite for a higher numbered course 


! 
d 
| 
! 
i 
| 
] 
| 
Li 
| 
| 
1 
"TW 
i 
j 
| 
| 
| 
i 
d 
\ 
H 
Hi 
1 
F 


| 
| 


РА ` А 
102 Courses of Instruction Em 


15 Finite Mathematics I (3) pility 
"nm ; А Р : i и 
Truth value connectives and switching circuits, partitions and counting, probe 
theory. Prerequisite: two years of high school mathematics. (Fall—day & 


ning.) 


16 Finite Mathematics I] (3) 


ning.) 


21 Calculus I (3) 
Elementary concepts of analytic geometry. Differentiation and integration © 
and trigonometric functions with applications, Prerequisite: Mathematics e-half y? 
two years of high school algebra, one year of high school geometry, an fe and eve 
of high school trigonometry; or the equivalent. (Fall and spring—#y 
ning; summer 1963.) 
The Staf 


22 Calculus I] (3) ions, conich 
Differentiation and integration of transcendental functions and арро св 21 
parametric equations, techniques of integration. Prerequisite: Mathe 
(Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1963.) The staf 


23 Calculus IlI (3) 


Vector concepts, improper integrals, solid geometry, partial di 


cations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 22. (Fall and spring—day an“ 


mer 1963.) The Stall 


The Sts 
jC 
кт 


entiation a1“ 
ffer ] evenings 


24 Calculus IV (3) ions. Реге“ 
Multiple integration with application, infinite series, differential аас 
site: Mathematics 23. (Fall and spring—day and evening; summ* The stall 
27 Calculus I and II (6) 
Ihe equivalent of Mathematics 21 and 22. (Fall—day.) The Sta 
28 Calculus III and IV (6) 
The equivalent of Mathematics 23 and 24. (Spring—day.) 
SECOND GROUP* 
“Ton 
Nelso 
101 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) ' ic concepts dens 
Development of propositional and predicate calculi, basic — forme 
tary intuitive set theory, Boolean algebra. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
or Philosophy 121. (Fall—evening.) Nelso” 


102 Fundamental € oncepts of Mathematics (3) 


Axiomatic set theory, cardinal and ordinal arithmetic, 
system. Prerequisite: Mathematics 101 or permission «е 


m 
f eal num i, 
foundations of the T (Not of 
e instructor. 


fered 1963—64.) Kenyo” 
106 Introduction to Topology (3) f 
(Spring—evening.) The sta 
. А e o 7 an 

111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) ix algebra. (Fall 
Differential equations, vector analysis, introduction to meni stall 
spring—day and evening; summer 1963.) The n 
‹ :able* 

Р t А os ) arid 
112 Mathematics Jor Engineers and Physicists П (3) tons. and complex var ingi 

Topics from advanced calculus, partial differential арра ay and € 

Prerequisite: Mathematics 111 or former 132. (Fall and SF 2 
Vaus 


summer 1963.) 


; : - , è 
120 Introduction to Theory of Numbers (3) 
(Fall—evening.) 


и єз. 
" sede > yup cours 
* Mathematics 24 or former 31 is prerequisite to all second-group 


Abstract Algebra (3) 
| у; spring—evening.) 
4 Introduction to Matrix Theory 3 
“mentary theory of finite vector spaces, 
опа! elements, simi 


The Staff 


The Stafi 
determinants, equivalence, matrices with 
— (Fall—evening: spring—day; summer 

larity of matrices. (Fall—evening ; pring 2 


2 › 
4 Adı anced Analytic С, ometry (3) 
Ot offered 1963-64 ) 


) | T ' The Staff 
Ntroduction to Boundar y ! iue Probl ms (5) 1 4 = Я 
Terequisite Mathematics 111, or former 132, or 142. (Spring—evening. 
B.. К The Stafi 
(Е TOJective (7, ometry (3) 
| tl evening ) f 
9 The Staf 
| | те Sta 
9 Ad, anced Calculus 1 (3) i i 
Li E s " lue theoren 8, partial differentiation, 
jimi, Continuity, real number system, mean valu eOr Fall "vening: spring 
plicit unction theorems, transformations, and mappings (Fa ev 1g; spr 
у; Summer 1963.) 
0 


he S 
ү, 4 dvanced Cal, ulus 11 (3) The R x 
ls multip]e integrals, point set thec ry, theory o 
i grals. Prerequisite: Mathematics 139. 


integrals, line and surface 
» Improper inte 


1 E 
; Introduction to Infinite »eries (3) = 
u Not o ered 1963-64, ) 
I) n 


Cory oj D 
‘Wisite: M 


(Spring—eve ning.) 


Н | | The Staff 

‘i ifferential } quations (3) 

1 * athematice 139 ( Fall evening.) 

€ le : 7 
i rier Seri, А and Spherical Harmonic $ >) 

: "requisite. Mathem 


atics 111 or former 132. (Not offered 1963-64.) 

(S “clor Analysis (3) The Staff 

N Pring evening, ) 
THIRD GROUP 

Ul: 

т athematical Lo ric (3-3) Nelson 
299 E : fall—evening Second half: not offe red 1963-64.) 

у, A 


(Spring 7 of Numbers (3) Vause 
25^ " evening, ) 


a Complex Variable (3-3) Johnston 


half | sond half is completed. 
t given for the first half until the second half is completed 
42 1 ar—evening. ) 
( ‘finite Serie з (3) Mears 
ot 5 (9 
мы, ered 1963 64.) 


іса] Analysis (3 
| : Mathema;;: 8 111, f 
(булгу Diger, 


2) Marlow 


rmer 132, or 142 (Academic year—evenin 


&.) 
ntial Equations (3) 
25 t «4 alternate years. ) 
Чер , i 

(Not of, Equations (3) 

25]. «9 SN 1963-64 ) 
E hen... 

(964 Огу О] Function. of a Real Variable (3-3) Liverman 
55 and alte ; ‘ 
وله‎ Di Mate years. ) 


un ential C 
( iQ Ome ) 
Stmmer С Ometry ( 


Dribin 


104 Courses of Instruction EN 


D jn 
256 Introduction to Algebraic Geometry (3) Drib 
Ж. cr n Johnston 
257 Theory of Groups (3) 
(Not offered 1963-64.) 
^ жга н. Liver! 
261 Generalized Functions and Operational Methods (3) 
Theory of generalized functions in one variable. Operational calculus of eee quis: 
functions. Applications to differential equations and Fourier analysis. 
Mathematics 140. (1963-64 and alternate years: fall—evening.) Liver" 
262 Advanced Operational Methods (3) sonal calculus in 
Generalized functions on test spaces of analytic functions. Operation ations of Р 
several variables. Applications to partial differential and convolution Ternate уе 
plied mathematics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 261. (1963-64 and 


spring—evening.) Wi ant 
jeg 

265-66 Modern Algebra (3-3) Theory of s 
domains, and g% 


Fundamental concepts of theory of groups, rings, and fields. > 
extension fields, Galois groups, factorization theory in Gaussian 


with operators. (1964-65 and alternate years.) jeg 
i "m "e ө r: Wi к 
267 Topics in Matrix Theory (3) ШИРЛИ 
Theory of linear transformations (vector spaces over а pue topics 38 ing god 


sical theory, matrix representation of groups and rings, s. 5 of groups rin 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 124 and an elementary know edge 


fields. (Spring—evening.) 
268 Calculus of Variations (3) 
(Not offered 1963-64.) 
270 Tensor Analysis (3) 
(Fall—evening.) 
272 Hilbert Space (3) 
(1964-65 and alternate years.) 


277 Partial Differential Equations (3) 
(1964-65 and alternate years.) 


281-82 Topology (3-3) The sil 


(1964-65 and alternate years.) 


Keny” 


295-96 Reading and Research (3-3) 
295-96 Reading and Research (3 mesih 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) 


late p. M. Griffin, Mary Robbins, R. 


ciate p C. Parlett ( Chairman) 
Assista ; p lessor Rudolph Hugh | 
l'ofessors R, C. Wood, Elizabeth O'Hern, Lewis Affronti i | 
ےد‎ ЕТУ 
| Specia 


Y l Lecturers Ls Baron, R. ( 
-"* “еер! с 0 


. Ө. Pierce 


‚ Cook, F. B. Gordon, Leon Jacobs, M. C. Leikind, | 


ter of S 
achelor 0 legree re суе! 
W ar - " Gegree, respectively, 
ie Must e major in Biology, Botar y, Chemi 
-l2 2], 99 үле 


cience in the feld of Microbiology.—Prerequisite : a Bach- 
f Science from this University, or the 


stry or Zoology. 


| 
i The undergraduate 
10де the following | urses or the equivalent: Biology 1-2; Chemistry 
Аеш; ^ -52: Physics 11, 12: Zoo ogy 103-4. | 
| Bate (if not ~ Benera] requirements, pages 43 46. The thirty semester hours must in | 
Aa йу 9919860404 for admission) Me robiology 112, 249-50, 293-94, 299.300 and 
муо, 25, 239 oo, The re maining courses are to be sele ted 


| 
| 
from Microbiology 209, 


Subst} ^ 234, and 295-96. The srndan th much bax 
Pri litute for credi » The stu lent with much 


teriological background 
It one or more courses from the following: cytok ry netics, cell | 
I om th owing: cytology, genetics, ce] 
0 таны? entomology. histolo a : É Ez , ` Y tpe А ; possib] 
Qui Courses EY, biostatistics, and protozoology. It is not alwavs possible 
7 опе an, research 80 that the student can be assured of « 
аса x 
0010р c b “demic year, 


| 
| 
ompleting all re | 


ў Sophy (Graduat 


119 G te Council) —See the Graduate Council Catalogue. | 
enera] M. І : 

«d Medic crobiology (4) Parlett and Staff | 
eie applica jo dents, A study of the fi itals of bacteriology, inclu ling hy- | 
Na ms are кан Methods of cultivation and ntrol of several gr ups of micro- 

N ce; Cmistry ктш the laboratory Prerequisite: any biol gical laboratory всі. 

9 Me . M; -12. aboratory fee, $16 (Spring—MWF 9:10. 12 am.) 
For Я licrobiolo py: 
му 


Parlett and Stafi 
tsiae, viruses. yeasts, r 


mol ls, protozoa, and meta 


liscase 


study of most important 
1 "h^ t 


4 Microse pk al, logic, and animal re 
of i nology; vaccines; serum ; antibiotics ( Fall: 
U Medi, 8), aboratory (10 hours) as arranged.) | 
ipit tthe fan OEY and Virology: (7 Parlett, Robbins | 
у, Ope 4 Undamentals of bacteria), ам nethods of laboratory 
tan Mistry 15] + Eraduate Students Prer for ji / 1 la} е ел. 
Bed.) “52; permisa; nts. Pr зе: any biological aboratory science; 
23 b ussion of the i tor. Laboratory fee, $16. (Fall—as ar | | 
аг | 
" | | 
бу of wert (3) eds | 
e ern | 
ще studen date tals of Parasitology w th methods of laboratory study. Ope n | 
45 | Miss; of he Terequisite - any biological laboratory « шз: 4 hemistry 151- | 
À МАЛ " 4 е Instructor. Laborat ry fee, $5. | (Fall- as arrange 1.) > | 
ud YT (1) | 
ly Y of t - 
5) Pad * fun Parlett 
ч; Pie denta entals of immunology with methods of laboratory study. Open 
AT "tion of th, Prerequisite. any biological Pen p Ce - 
9»i0logical laboratory scl ‹ hemistry 15 
peg l Structor. Laborat ry fen $16 (Fel 2 “су 
ing Me “м, А » #1 all—as arra: 1 
t 


g 


Courses of Instruction 


217 Advanced Mycology (3) 
Advanced study of the fungi emphasizing culturing and determinative t 


Lectures and laboratory exercises. Prerequisite: Microbiology 112 or 209, an fis 


sion of the instructor. Laboratory fee, $16. (1963-64 and alternate yea” 
arranged.) 


219-20 Advanced Microbiology (arr.) Hugh ppt 
Special study of advanced methods and current problems in microbiologY ТГ, 


qualified students specializing in microbiology. Prerequisite: Microbiology ctor. 
213, and 215; Chemistry 151-52 or the equivalent; permission of the instru 
oratory fee, $16 a semester. (Academic year—as arranged.) Wood 


225 Microbial Chemistry and Physiology (3) 


A lecture course. The biochemical features peculiar to various microorg™ ll, b 
pecially bacteria—are described and are compared with those of the ans in Вб 
cludes discussion of the use of microorganisms in the elucidation of probes enl 
chemistry. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 221-29 or the equivalent. A on ge 


microbiology is recommended. (1963-64 and alternate years: fall—as а Woo! 
227 Microbial Pharmacology (2) 2 „saion 

A lecture course describir g the interactions of drugs and microorganisi y mie, 

drugs on microbes, resistance of mic robes to drugs, metabolism of drugs animal 


Includes discussion of the selective action of drugs toward microbial an and alt 
Prerequisite: Microbiology 225 or permission of the instructor. 
nate years: spring—as arranged.) Grif 


zs E ` х ^ іё 
490 Statistics and Mix robiology (3) For gio 
The application of statistical methods to the problems of microbiology nged) ў 
students. Prerequisite: elementary college algebra. (Spring—&$ ont 


r 
232 Immunological Methods (3) Рато vi 
Preparation and testing of serological materials, Demonstration "i or 211, 2e 
phenomena. For graduate students Prerequisite: Microbiology 14-65 and alt 
215 and permission of the instructor. Laboratory fee, $16. a E 
years: spring—as arranged.) Robbin 
234 Virology (6) For grid, it 


, cises. 
Study of viruses and rickettsiae. Lectures and laboratory exercise 


i 
dents. Prerequisite: Microbiology 112 or 211, 213, and 215 and perm 


;: sprin 
structor. Laboratory fee, $16 (1963-64 and alternate years: SP" E Th E" 


249 50 Introduction to Medical Re search* (3 3) 


or 
ion to the m 


Primarily for graduate students. A comprehensive introducti and radio 
research techniques—statistical, physical, chemical, electrica tory fee, $8 
applied to biological materials in the medical sciences. Labora 


ter. (Academic year—W 1-5 pm.) The 99 


29394 Staff Seminar (1-1) 
For graduate students. Bi-weekly throughout the year. 


ranged.) resi 


295-96 Research in Microbiology (arr.) seal 
(Academic year—as arranged.) The 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


е depa! 
* An interdepartmental course. The student should register in the бер 


nder Bre 


low, John { ulberson 


176 Каз, Gi rman I ївд!а, James y eaver 


FOR DEMONSTRATI( )NS 


rofessors I. ©. Howe. } } Geever. R. G. Gott 
ssors К, E. Palmer, W. F. E; 


* Misanik 
3 K 
ешь. L I 


halk 


A Zimmerm in, 


| › Сы k 
nstructors D. В.р 


arkinson, I. D. Ca Iwin 


ond.g mue 2 Pagos 


T ng Chemistry 
urses offe red in t! 


е University Н spital: Patho! € 


â ‹ Bio] al Technolog te: the Science curriculum, 
p ire, Zen BY 1-2f, Chemistry 11-] iology 112. 

the fo] l he Beneral requira ” 

11». Шоу, requireme 

17-18 L4 ес 


е Graduate Council Catalogue 
nitro, 1 
For Stude duction to Medical 


Science {] 1) 


nction Marsh and Staff 
^ nedic; : | : 
ata? узо] ору, ica] tec hnology at ti Ur 


the Iver pital. These le s, based 
Tatory ga Pathology, an 1 medicine vide a background for the interpretatior 
] ^ ? data, (Acad $ " e | 
Ix Academic year 1 hour weck 


hnology | 14) 
ology at the Univers 


methods used in 


al techn 


Marsh and Staff 
Tor, of the 


ty Hospital Theories. princip] 


ciples, 


à ( chemistry, clinical bacteriology, 
di BY, and clinica] microscopy Academic year—4 hours a week.) 
р, “al 7 
a 1 1 . 
ora Cè and e ry (10-10) Marsh and Staff 
Чоне f 
themis Of t} 


the Pathology lab 


gy and urinalysis, 12 weeks: 


ЕУ, 10 weeks: blo 1} 


: pital, as f 
‹ Week , 9acteriolo gy 


^ rough the various divisions of 
Diversity Hos ] | т" 
р 5; tissue р 


ws: hemat« 
апа parasito] ink, 8 wecks; 
athology, 1 lours a week for 50 weeks, ) 

nme А in *X pe Time nial ( llul 
Medin lie identa. / 


— : ! 
al errad. “ar Pathology (] 
Шш; Students raduate Students. Als : 


weeks (30 ! 


. O. Skelton 


lia Hoch-Ligeti, L. W. 


— AQ: 


PHARMACOLOGY * | 


Professor H. G. Mandel (Chairman) 
Clinical Professor R. G. Smith 
Professorial Lecturer B. B. Brodie 
Associate Professor Clarke Davison : 
Assistant Professors V. Н. Cohn, Jr., Т. М. Farber, Paul Mazel, p, Weiss 
search), J. F. Henderson (Research), Elizabeth Tidball (Research s. 


( Research) 


isite: 2 
Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Pharmacology Prete m 
The undergraduart * 14, 16; 
must include the following courses or the equivalent: Biology 1-21; Payer chemist? 
Chemistry 11-12, 22, 151-52. One year of calculus and a cours rds 
should be included, but these courses may be taken during the wor у the 
ter’s degree. Biochemistry 221-22 and Physiology 137 are recommended’, degree 
graduate electives if the candidate wishes to complete the work for the Ma - 
one year. А и istry 22 22; jon 
Required: the general requirements, pages 43-46, including Biochemis Y ainin£ сой 1 
iology 137 or 232; Pharmacology 261, 267-68, 269-70, 299-300. The Peficrobiologf | 
mav be selected from Biochemistry 224, 241; Physiology 170, 232, 291 281, 283. 
211. 213, 215, 219-20, 225, 227, 230, 234; Pharmacology 249-50, 272, < 
Council Catalogue 


See the Graduate 
Reich and Sieg 


249-50 Introduction to Medical Researcht (3-3) . the major ™ 
Primarly for graduate students. A comprehensive intron ра ad radio eger 
esearc! -chniques—statistics shysice -hemical, electrica, a 
research technique tatistical, physical, chemica Laboratory fee, $7 


Doctor of Philosophy (Graduate Council). 


applied to biological materials in the medical sciences. afl 
ter. (Academic year—W 1-5 pm.) M del and st 
= an юйю 
261 Pharmacology (7) ion of drugs and PP 
Lectures, laboratories, and recitations con erning the inorena to qualified n 
ical systems as a basis for the rational therapy of disease. ї 


ical students. (Fall—9 hours a week.) 


267-68 Pharmacological Research (3-3) ica] students seeking 
Primarily for those properly qualified graduate and medica 


(Academic year—as arranged.) Cohn PLA | 


in pharmacology. 


269—70 Pharmacology Seminar (1-1) ч loi 
a Of d in pharmaco g! k.) 


Recent advances in pharmacology. For those intereste 9 hours a wee + ofl 
Open to qualified nonmedical students. (Academic year? Cohn, Davis 

, 4 و‎ 
272 Phy siological Disposition of Drugs (ә) : piological tissu d the 
| h the fate of drugs in f drogs раг 


cretion 0 
paren requis 


ranged.) The suf | 


A lecture and seminar course dealing wit 
cussion of absorption, distribution, chemical 
physical, chemical, and biological factors affe 
(1963-64 and alternate years: 


alteration, an 

scting these proc 
ing—as 4 

macology 261. S ond 


279-80 Special Topics in Pharmac ology (arr.) P Prerequisite: 
A lecture course dealing with select aspects of drug actio. 
ogy 261. (Academic year—as arranged.) n 


* The Staff of Instruction is for the academi 


t An interdepartmental course offered by the departmer 


register in either department ld re 
ou! 
t This is an interdepartmental course The student sh 


gister in the 


research 


(108) 


Pharmacology 


109 


ical Techniques in Pharma ology | 
Of specially salante 
trate , Specially selecte 


3) Farber, Mazel, Tidball 


1 experiments with supplem« ntary lectures designed to illus. 
a 1 I : 1p} ) 
ical techniques useful in obt 


^ obtaining information as to mechanism and 
Maco] action of pharm icological agents, Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Phar- 
ову 261 (1963-6 


4 and alternate years: fall—as arranged.) 


1 Ima] m ч р 

E mical Techniques in Pharma ology (3) 

tice gree and laboratory course designed to equip the stude 
mode 


d mec] ern biochemical techniques applicable to the 


Cohn, Henderson 
nt with the theory and prac- 


study of the metabolic fate 
ology 9 ‘anism of action of drugs. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Pharma 
299 30 т (1964-65 and alternate years: fall—as arr вед.) 
~900 Pel. (* r : 
Requin Thesis (3-3) The Staff 
e i з 
ranged)" Master of Arts and Master of Scie 


nce candidates, (Academic year—as 


fe 
4 | CE Gauss (Cha 


irman) 
Tofessor R, H. 


Schlagel+ 
turer C. H. Pfuntner 


ers Curricu] th a major in Philosophy ( Field-of-Study) Prerequisite: the Arts 
а: um, page 2 
te pired: in im, page 3] 


y ! requirements, pages 38-41, the grade of "pass" for 
Whic Jor examin The coordinated knowl- 
zed under the following two 


nd (2) the history of ideas 
M | һе Departn ent of Philosophy I T ( Philosophy 
Di ter of њ 88181 the student in preparing for the major examination. 
* А in E 4 ‘ - 
Му, phy at this U the field of Philos: phy.— Prerequisite: an un lergraduate major in 
Phi ont examin, o versity or the equivalent, as 
yl 


hl attested by the passing 
D llosophy: +} 3! ng specific 
almi 2, 113 121-29 phy: the following specifi 


» 


of this Univer 


10 more inter 


courses or the equivalent: 

he |. lé genera] za and 131. ы | 

ы М. mu eral requirements, pages 43 16. As much as possible of the required 

А mer i e required third Eroup courses. Where second group courses are elected 
"deny, Writte еа to d 


^m ч Ба sive and extensive work than undergraduates. 
ci l field win ation in two areas of Philosophy and an oral ex amination in the 
Ш be required in addition to a Master's thesis of substantial length. 
br : FIRST GROUP 
А исі, 
riti x 10 ғ) ье : ‚ 
ч weal Introd ^ Philosophy (9-3) The Staff 
а ‚ cia] 
j 


m modern philosophy in relation to scientific 
since > ~ : 

mA for Соц to t E ince the Renaissance This course is not merely intended as 

event 0 Courses in philosophy which follow but is a unit complete in 

1 in the problems of philosophy 


"n i (Academic year—day and evening; summer 1963— 
tots 


departments inter 


Courses of Instruction 


SECOND GROUP í 
е 
111-12 History of Philosophy (3-3) Piet 


The history of western philosophy from early Greece to Kant, seen as the develo 
and modification of the Hellenic cultural pattern. (Academic уеаг—@4ў, 
1963—Philosophy 111 (3).) 


ef 
G L , . ГЕ . 7 € nt? 
113 History of Nineteenth and Twentieth Ce ntury Philosophy (3) Иш 
European philosophy from the time of Kant. “Isms” and ideologies at the 109 
temporary thought. (Fall—evening.) шї 
. 7 . . P n 
12] 22 Logic and ¢ ientific М, thod (3-3) PU ius 
First half: the elementary principles of valid reasoning with emphasis 00 h pati 


skill in using these principles, introductory consideration of symbolic logit, " 

of a formal system. Second half: general analysis of the methods of invest 

reasoning used in the natural and social sciences, procedures and reque ] det 

definition, classification and sorting, analogical and inductive inference, a he theo” 

mination, the nature and function of hypothesis, measurement, principles 9 

of probability. (Academic year—evening; summer 1963 Philosophy 12 BH 
, Schla 


131 Ethics (3) Consider, 


tion of the theoretical problems of ethics: the meaning of “good”, of 
judgment, the justification of ethical standards. The course aims at bm anding 
dent to develop his own ethical view as a consequence of his greater un 

moral phenomena. (Fall—day.) chloe? 

142 Philosophies Men Live by (3) 

Critique of the tenets, methodologies, and presuppositions of cur 
ical orientations: Existentialism, Positivism, Pragmatic Naturalism, 
Analysis. A critique of reason and faith, and the nonrational aspects ] 
ing influences in life. (Spring—day). schlagt 


Se" M py "natif 
151 The Philosophy of Science (3) lity, the йй 


: jlos0P 

rent, vital p jstit 
eism, 
of man ? 


- - { { x ө 
tion of induction, theories of probability; the nature of scientific Co siderat! її? 


(Fall—day.) Schlag" 


152 E pistemolo ry | +) N 
wat à ; - . ive significa 
The meaning and criteria of truth; the meaning and cognitive gn ems moet” 


sense, scientific, and religious propositions or beliefs. 


а . SALA ‘ori “сов 
perception, verification, universals, a priori and a posteriori kno 2 
mind (Spring—day. ) e 

. 4 p 0 
162 Aesthetics (3) Р епі in th art 
. sation and judgm rary 
The nature of aesthetic experience, problems of appreciation sis on contemp’ 
and of the theories and process of artistic creation. Emphas! [nêr 
and criticism. (Spring—day.) Ріш of 
Е . r tat! 
72 American Philosophy (3) Santayana as repre ә 
Гһе philo ophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, and Эи Gaus 
American thought. (Spring—evening.) pit 
в ; ‚ i 
180 Philosophy of H story (3) y of pilosoph 
. ^ T $ 
Problems of historical knowledge and explanation. Critiq Gat” 
tory. (Not offered 1963-64.) eop 
EC x › + con 
193 Topics in Contemporary Philosophy (3) hy in 60 


) ‚ philosoP' 
Intensive study of one selected topic: topic for 1963-64: 1 ; 
literature. ( Fall —day.) ination” 


м . : -3) jor €* 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3 8 1d-of study major 
Conferences and group discussions in preparation for hie 


(Academic year—as arranged.) 


Emo Ph ilosoph y 111 


THIRD GROUP 


| 3 

2 Readin 
vanced read à; z 

m amango ings and reports Investigation of special problems. 


Es and Research (3, 3) 


The Staff 
(Academic year 


^2 
— 


emi , 
hte minar in Plato (3) 
"tive Study of Plato's | 


bs emina 
шл 
lim, 


Gauss 
ater dialogues, (Not offered 1963-64.) 
Тїп Aristotle (3 


: Schlagel 
($0810, metaphysics, and philosophy of science. 1 he development of Natural- 
| - “Pring—evening. ) 


emi in K 4 
| A sing 77 in Kant (3) 


y o 1 Schlagel 
265 ~ One of Kant’s ( ri 


tiques (Not offered 1963-64. ) | 
Minar ; " ғ 
l siy a èn Aesthetics (3) Gauss 
" 
\ Study in sele, ted problems (Fall—evening.) 
; Thesi, (3.2 


The Staff 


Е; RELATED COURSES IN 
“азыл Langy 

A 5 
“erature 


b» matic 


| 
OTHER DEPART MENTS І 
àges and Liter 
(3-3) 


* 101, Introduction to Mathematical Logic 


atures 71-72, Greek and Roman Ва, kgrounds in 


pas 

ML 
= 
a 
2 


r in Physics (Departmental) —Pre 


respectively, pages 31-32 


tively, pag 
^; Chemistry 21; Mathematics 21, 22. 23. 
, 30 j , » 10; t try Z1; Mat ál, , 
Bene» both ‚апа 31), 
lig Mera] те ret the Bachelor of Arts degree and the Bachelor of Science 
its, q \ - 
» Page i اب‎ 23 


7 9Clence in 


A - Düchelor of c... 
lak, ited, А equivale . or of Scien e, 1 


tysi requirements, , iges 43-46 uding Mathematics 17] 
Ne › ysics 20] 905 Y м 

“a hilo ‚ 2 219, 2 г 256. 
The Sa, ‘Ophy—_c.. е Gr E. 


112 Courses of Instruction P. 


ta: the Bat 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Physics,—Prerequisit®® b 
cation curriculum, pages 33-34. hool of Bat 
Required: the physics option and the professional courses listed in the Sc 
cation Catalogue. 


FIRST GROUP d 
; ements 
For a one-year course offering an introduction to the methods and achi 
physical science, see Chemistry 3-4, page 69. | and 8f 


11 Introductory Physics (3) ‘ troduction p 
Lecture (1 hour), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2% hours.) An m prope 


the phenomena of light, heat, force, energy; introduction to vectors; 8n st 
ties of matter. "ib eine may be taken as a terminal course by nonscien algo” 
who wish an introduction to the physical sciences. Prerequisite: high ening’ su” 
and plane geometry. Material fee, $11. (Fall and spring—day an 
mer 1963.) 
12 Introductory Physics (3) 
Lecture (1 hour), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2! 4 hours). d 
tion, and sound. Prerequisite: Physics 11. Material fee, $11. ep 
evening; summer 1963.) ; nando 
13 Introductory Physics (3) На ИШЕ К» 
Lecture (1 hour), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2% hours). Elem дву and 
and magnetism. Prerequisite: Physics 11. Material fee, $11. (Fa 
ning; summer 1963.) 4 dle and Si, 
] 1 General Phy sics (3) T hours » for 
Lecture (1 hour), recitation (1 hour), laboratory and conference ( sag 21 (or 


" 1 ми : ema 
chanics, wave-motion, and sound. Prerequisite: Physics 11, Mat auf 


mer 29). Material fee, $11. (Spring—day and evening.) 1 klund and Fe 
15 General Physics (3) pjo hours), Mr 
Lecture (1 hour), recitation (1 hour), laboratory and conferees 0 former í 
tricity and magnetism. Prerequisite: Physics 14, Mathematics но» 
terial fee, $11. (Fall—day and evening.) 
16 General Physics (3) re of the вде in 


аа tu 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Modern physice au conse! 
requisite: Physics 13 or 15, Mathematics 22 (or former 


structor. (Spring—day and evening.) 
SECOND GROUP jet 
| ыг, 
101 Mechanics (3) irati Prerequisite ү d 
Statics, elasticity, dynamics of solids and fluids, and gravite alternate yu 
12 or 14, Mathematics 24 (or former 31). (1963-64 and a yesd! 
1964-65 and alternate years: fall—evening.) „ation " 
102 Heat and Thermodynamics (3) ics with appli (Fe! 
Fundamental concepts, heat transfer, the laws of thermodynar former 31). 
physical systems. Prerequisite: Physics 16, Mathematics й 
evening.) jc 22 
ы Fr ы ed i jelect™ 
105 Principles of Electricity (3) etic fields, die ds E 
ете ' 4-с and а-с circui 1eory, electric and magn епс alie? 
Elementary d-c and a-c circuit tl , in electric and m and 
magnetic materials, motion of charged particles in e 31) (1963-4 robl 
requisite: Physics 16, Mathematics 24 (or forme aai Ko! 
years: fall—evening; 1964-65 and alternate years: fa ^ А ac 
106 Optics (3) i :nterferenc, | 
) s; Ин, 
Geometrical optics; elementary theory of wave mx body radiation years? prin 


laws of black- 


t 
(1963-64 and alterna 


polarization, and dispersion of light; 
Physics 16, Mathematics 24 (or former 31). 


» inge А, 
evening; 1964-65 and alternate years: spring day 


SS Physics = 
| | = лр BE VEE. 
R Atomic Physics (3) 


E 
pretties o eleme 


Bergmann 
n adiation, atomic structure, optical 
ЗУ spectra, Prerequisite: Physics 16, 101 or 


(or former 31). (1963-64 and alternate 


ntary 


mechanics, 


45 ternate years: fall—day.) 
latist; : ; 
Cui ical Physics (3) Jehle 
Plication ае quantum statistics with emphasis on Maxwell Boltzm 
tolids, 8 to kinetic 


theory of gases, 
Physics 16, 
Spring—evening. ) 


ril d Solid State 
"Y for engineers › visite: Phwei- n fe 
im and evening. Y neers. Prerequisite: Physics 16, Mathematics 111. 


tro, 7 'olid © 
Dien Cio to Solid State Physics (3) 
dig] tior anc magnetic Properties of solids, e 
155 x ns, anc plastic flow. 


ann statistics; ap- 
veats of gases and 
permission of the 


gaseous diffusion, specific } 


Шы, requisite: Mathematics 24 (or former 31), 


r 
lig : 
tantum, an Physics (3) 


Hobbs 


(Spring— 


Rabin 


mi-conductors, 
( Spring—evening. ) 


The Staff 


lectron theory of metals, se 
Prerequisite: Physics 113, 


‚Чеш Ри 
tiong "M and Stability of 


x ! atomic nuclei, nuclear transformations and reactions, radia- 
108 $ 1, fission, Prerequisite: Physics 113. (Spring—evening.) 
Pn ud (3) 
ction è 
Nous, ; Propagation, and detection of 


u sound waves; vibrations of sounding bodies: 
М Ins, " P 1 &8 І а ; : 
Vatic. 24 uments and acoustic measure ments. 
Or former 31), 


Prerequisite: Physics 16, Mathe- 
(Not offered 1963-64.) 
Шеше Ries (3) 


;,1e (2 ` 
lids, the puro), laboratory (3 hours). The phenomena of electror 
Рус applicat ica p.oPerties of electron tubes, and the І 
l5 Ysics o D. , Terequisite: Physics 16 anc 
3 Adva Eineering, Material fee, $11. (Not offered 1963 64.) 
l5 Pre ced Laboratory in At 


te: Di. х tomic Physics (3) 
ыч 16. Material fee, $11. 
e 
е 2 aborator . 
l5; (itte: Physics 1052 in 
ree eed La , h ^ 
li] р; Waite: Phy; COTY in Optics (3) 


0p], Material fee, $11. 
UA sics (3) 


1 emission from 
rinciples underlying their 


1 a course in d.c and a-c circuits in 


Hobbs 
(Not offered 1963-64. ) 


Yeandle 
Molecular and genetic 
Tuilibria, steady 


asis of bic Eso z - 
0 "Physics, biosynthesi an 
“ents ы the effects of ra rae л thesia, an 
Demi * Dloloo; “ation, 


1 reproduction. 
0] y “ion of thot! systems; 


"hysiochemical e 


states, and tran- 

the ; Order, disorder, and information theory, A imission by 
Nu Cle Instructor (Spring—evening.) 

ma h Шы о» (3 Landon 

: C8: Sour. ^ с AR 

ey Ot hi to tran es of neutrons, neutron reactions, slowing down and diffusion; 

М}; and he = Sport theory: fission process 
leatio BORE | 


; reactor types; basic th 


eory of homog- 
including specific numer 


“eting ) ч р quis react ical studies from re cent 


tors, 
"quisite : Physics 16, 


Mathematics 24 (or former 31). (Fall— 
Y 
tni THIRD GRC UP 
ts. M ho sce! Theory (3) Bjorklund 
o Php eati: las’ and relativistic field theories Prerequisite: Physics 101 and 
EU» t) 5L | lathematics 17] may be taken con urrently.) ( Fall 
Dna cal Physi "а 
1 € " 7 . 
"init of «ten Theory t3) Bjorklund 
P Увіс, 101 " Particles and of rigid bod 


| 
ues, generalized coor 


Mathematics 112 or 132, 171. 


linates. Pre- 
(Spring—evening. ) 


Courses of Instruction 


114 


Berg 

of re 

luding the theory ve » 
tivity, thermal radiation and quantum theory, atomic structure and spect e ries © 


203-4 Principles of Modern Physics (3-3) 
A critical survey of fundamental topics of modern physics inc 


chanics, interactions present in multielectron atoms, X-ray, the nucleus р 

matter in bulk. (Academic year—evening.) Hobbs 
218 Solid State Physics (3) lems in E 

Tensor properties of crystals. Application of quantum mechanics to pro 

state physics. (Spring—evening.) Jehle 
219-20 Quantum Mechanics (3-3) chat 


Le - - е i m me. 
Criticism of classical ideas of mechanics and a formulation of quan pplication 


equations; matrix mechanics and its relation to quantum mechanics; . Physic? 
^ ^ ^ isite: 

various problems of atomic, molecular, and nuclear physics. Prerequ 

201, 202. (Academic year—evening.) Jehle 


221 Quantum Electrodynamics and Field Theories (3) 


Variation principles. Relativistic wave equations, quantizatio seite: РВУ 

tween fields. Scattering theory. S matrix and causality. Prerequisie* 

20. (1964-65 and alternate years.) Jehle 
an , . Р a 
222 Elementary Particles (3) roperties d iy 

Scalar, vector, spinor fields, and elementary partic les. Symmetry р con] 


flection, charge кр) 


spring Yeandl? 
097 Ir M ible P ~peeae (2 a f t 4 
4d | reversible l'rocesses (5) Discussion 0 "T 
Extension of thermodynamic concepts to irreversible processes. Р [t 
dynamic forces and fluxes, and the Onsager reciprocal relatione. le therme 
tistical mechanical reasons for assuming the postulate of төтөн ing" А 
Prerequisite: Physics 102, 114; Mathematics 132 ог 112. (ӘР? но 


sociated conservation laws. Space inversion and parity, time ге " 
tion, Prerequisite: Physics 219-20. (1963-64 and alternate years: 


255-56 Graduate Laboratory (4-4) m. required ics 


Individual work on special topics. One semester of this cours 
І I 


ter's candidates in physics. Students electing this course prt er. 


or 256. Not open to undergraduates. Material fee, $11 
fall—day. Second half: not offered 1963-64.) The", 
» ТА 
hysics (1-1) istered for $ 
ul s nts reg 
All stude rec residence 


291-92 Seminar: Recent Developments in P 
Individual investigations of special problems. 
degree in physics are expected to attend this seminar during the semin” te 
and to take part in its programs. Credit for participation in eters of reste rose 
tained by registering for this course during the last two per perio 9 

credit, however, is based upon the seminar work during the € 

(Academic year: alternate weeks—Monday evening.) The? 


999-300 Thesis (3-3) 
Fees to be arranged. (Academic year—as arranged.) 


, . Renkin (Chairman 
Aristo Tofessor F. P. J. Diecke 


Cluro Ofessors Ruth Henderson, C. S. Tidball ( Research), Margret Westecker 
. "Bene Braunwald, J. Е. Hoffman, D. P. Rall, R. J. Podolsky 


. H. U. Brown 


of Science in the field of Physiology.—Undergra luate work 
г and physics. It should be supplemented by further 


courses in 
i organic chemistry. 


h as calculus, phys 


quirements, pages 43 n to the t 


the ty 
> PI | 232, and at le: se | | 
05 ‘ Of | i 
ll See the Graduate Counc 1 Catalogue | | 
gy (3) Leese 
hysiology in its various subdivis; 


| 

bdivisions. Prerequisite: | 
lester of biological science. (1963-64 and al 

1964-65 and alternate years: fall—TTh 8:45 


| 
5 


| 

„Оц Leese 

у n th 

“a ne Р à * " , 

($ “PProach genesis and *xpression of personality, with emphasis on the physio! £ nM | 
3 Prin “ТТА 5 1erequisite : Physiology 115 or the equivalent and general psychology. | 
d E | 

{ ГА Pm, ) 

Py 


Tidball and Stafi 


rates. Prerequisite: 


or the equivalent. 


; laboratory, F 1:10-5 pm.) 


Physiology ıs exemplified in the verte} 


5 ~ > 4 athemat 3; and Physi 
( acs 9; and Physics 11, 1 
^ С ner, all— ешге, MWF 11:10-12 am 
Lect " Ysiolog, í 


Laboratory 
y estecker 


cells and tissues. Prerequisite: Physiol- 
’» апа the consent of the Instructor. (S 
l2 p 310-12 , 


pring—T | | 
< аш.) 

150 фу 

bor 90940) under the „ОБУ 
ردا‎ A and the | е вирегуіві, 


"Onsent ( f 


hyisology tarr. ) Renkin and Stafi | 
Prerequisite: Physiology 137, | | 
ic year—as arranged.) 


Henderson and Staff 
knowledge of French or Ger 


or 232 1 


, 492, апа a readir Е 
Year. 
1 v 7car [ 


"hysiolog (10) 
у : , aboratory 9h rs eek. Prerequ 
TT 2-29 0: Phy, 11 Oratory 9 hours a w I 


Diecke and Staff 


: Chemistry 11-12; 
* or 1! к - | hat hen 
s tak ‚ог Ше equivalent. It is recor led that Biochem. 
, е í T 
S Pm, n as a Prerequisite or concu rently ( ing—MWF 1-5 pm.; 
От 
M Paratin, ; M 
Pj, t and sem; tysiolo gy (2) Diecke 
si tir и 
МСУ, олак 99 topics of current interest comparative physiology, with 
WS Urang and the = an forms, pr requisite: Physiology 137, 150, 170, o 32, ! 
E ted.) nsent of the instructor (1964-65 and every third ves г: 
BRIT ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Courses of Instruction 


265 Physiology of Cell Membranes (2) А rant 
Lectures and seminars on ionic and molecular transport through biological е 932, of 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 111-12 or Physics 181; and Physiology 150, 170, 

Botany 135-36; and the consent of the instructor. (1964-65 and every 
fall—as arranged.) 


281 Biophysics (2) physi 
7 А А Р ; Р ong EF 
Lectures and seminars on biological topics which require development г 2 instru" 
lines. Prerequisite: Chemistry 111-12 or Physics 181 and the consen 
tor. (1963-64 and every third year: fall—as arranged.) The staf 
295-96 Research (arr.) Ў (Academ 
Prerequisite: Physiology 137 and 170; 150 or 232; or the equivalent. 
year—as arranged.) The staf 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


POLITICAL SCIENCE* 


K.L 
х us, 
Professors W. R. West (Emeritus), J. W. Brewer (Chairman), W. Н. Kra 


London 
Professorial Lecturer F. M. Riddick 
Associate Professors H. L. LeBlanc, Benjamin Nimer, H. R. Ludden 
Assistant Professors P. W. Conner, Kenneth McDonald 
Associate Professorial Lecturer H. M. Bain, Jr. 


Lecturer C. H. Slayman, Jr. а Uie P 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Political Science (Department "1 


Arts and Letters urriculum, page 31, including Political Science thirty semosta 
Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages f m Group Ai * up of 
from the following groups distributed as follows: twelve hours e 
from group B; six hours from Group C; and six additional peo? 
groups. The student will normally complete all six hours of any cal Science Un 
selects. ' oliti " f 
Group A: Political Science 111, 112, 117-18, 121-22. Group В.Р Group D ssid 
72, 181-82. Group C: Political Science 104, 125, 145, 146, с Adm. 
113, 119, 120, 141, 157-58, 177-78, 187-88, 191-92, 194. work in Pubit кнр? 
Undergraduate students interested in preparing for graduate jence 10 


tration will consult the Chairman of the Department of Politica! > See the 
of the above requirements. 4 (Field-of-Study): 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American Civilization f ч 
Department of History. isite: а Bachelor major OF 
Master of Arts in the field of Political Science.— P t ó equiva ent 
gree with a major in Political Science at this University required V 
where) with a B average (or better) in the major. The thirty hours of 
Required: the general requirements, pages 43-46. E ; ent of 
must be approved in advance by the Adviser. See the Depart" 


, - ; , =з "ivilization.— 
Master of Arts in the field of Latin American Civili 


irs 
tory ~ P Aj" 
Doctor of Philosophy.—See the Graduate Council еро of Internatio 
Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts in Government in the 


* The Staff of Instruction is for the academic year 1962-63. 
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Political S« tence 1 Ші 


FIRST GROUP 
l Nroduction to € 


“Se Principle 
em p Nciples a 


' m 
»Overnnu и 


The Staff 
nd problems of polit life 


} forms processes of gov 
theories, f« 15, а I . 5 
Attention is also given to inter 
Ini TT untries і t is a 
nati In the l nited Statea 1 foreign cour EA mes TE 
) lona] re ations. (Fall—evani, g; spring—day: 1 


Fi Covernmen of the United 
Use 1 ) 


> ә 
States* | 


The Staff 
ui; jf th І rnment Congress, the 
‘Tat n of the I nt nt: nas dem 
Tes} ; Structure. Powers, and operati { 2 = 
Seg dent, and the Supreme Court: elect jor functi overnmen 
| , ^ : 1 . 
‘on alf: state and local governme major fu еи 
ке level First day a 
* State, and local evele (First 1 n 
Nimm, 1 , 4 с Жа 
я Second half: fa ty; spri le 
ECOND GR€ pe 


% and Local ( 


>01 ernment 
А unicipa] T 
Ше, , ап 


LeBlanc 
] othe r lo 


i und problems, with 
cal governmental forms, ope Sc e f practical pol- 
= ^ { 1 r t і y 
teg 0 Policy formulat 1 : 

uw Spring— evening. 

5 T 


bi ) 'Dlanc 
: the Distri t of Columbia (3 LeBlan 
vernmental Process of the Distri; columbia (3) — 

tiong o Ucture and political problems of the Distr 

64.) n ome rule, Cong 


g restric 
"а uding re 1 
ct « imbia 


ities (Not offered 1963 
ional relations 1 group politics Not offer 
ressional! r lions, an 

| Kraus 
Deve) lem; in Mod, Tn Politi. al Thought 197 i " f the main « hallenges 
R Ч et of de MOocratic pe іса! ir stitutions and analysis (Seminar 1963.) 
| "ation l democracy i; the 19th and 20th cer turies. mi K 

| liti. ) raus 

] 2 "€ 

Gy troduction, to Com arative Ce 'vernment and F oliti $ oe 

Nemo рагай s titutional democracies of Western 
Tope, С nt and politica of the principal const tional хта 

» 1 p Bri din and Frane e. evening; summer 3. 

м | , ] ; id Politics (3) raus 
Coy, ducti, to Comparative Government and I olitics Фа... 
pe, ent Politics of the nrin ipal political systems of Central and E 

[1% м у and the Soviet 1 | 
Ui 


` ng—evening 
.* FO lems of the British C 
Olonial р 


ША of Nations (3 Kraus 
ommonweali t 1di ' n. 
i Ith: questions of e partners р; g 
: насе 10 mo егп Lommonwealth: ‹ ка ems of new states 
. Asia a "m po icieg in the principal Commonwealth « =» 
i a Africa (Not offe 
-l8 p 


red 1963. 64. 
. Polis 
LR ica] Theory: the Nor, 


re and Growth of Political Th ивы Kraus 
vig hay, £*t (3-3) 


T of the wester 
Pli from Classi ш to the Middle Ages: the the western 
QA. 7 dition, Second half: $n the Renaies tion to recent 
Je ttiam etica] foundatior sofa naga d ia етелу 
lp dy) id resistance liberala : = - = 
м dui } Соппег 
a Чо, lons of Am, rican Demo racy (3-3) | 
M (Ае 10 Politica] thought he United States fron 
با‎ а lemic 


rom color al times t the pres 
7 var "evening. ) 

ha. Co , 

CN 


ү | h ' J —3 West 
ton Of the Į nited States 3) ы xir collat 
N sepa Wer o f 1 cour < и nal pretatior First } : empha ч 
: ourts I yng Ae у» 
‚ ig 1 of ıa x , - Pepe: т=н dia © d А 
LS On Constit powers, federa].« ate relat Ds а | at a. Se d halj: en 
Ns ше Чопа] Protection of civil righte 
“ы, 965 pori Science 121 (3 
Га 


iS Se eae 


118 Courses of Instruction и 
44% 
125 Legislative Organizations (3) | 
A study of Congress: constitutional aspects, legal analysis of make-up, and P jer 
organization. Political and parliamentary procedures used in the prepa > 
actment of legislation. (1963-64 and alternate years: fall—evening.) 
) prev 


141 The Development of Legal Institutions (3) T. 
Introduction to historical jurisprudence: primary attention to the origin day.) 
Law of Continental Europe and of the Anglo-Saxon Common Law. vs Lebl 


145 Political Parties and Politics (3) jor and дїї 
ei : $2 WU 3" „а: majo 
Organization and operations of political parties in the United States: ma resident " 
parties, bosses and corruption, nominations and elections, influence = 


Congress. (Fall—day; summer 1963.) Тл 
146 Political Pressures and Public Reactions (3) rate 00 6" 
Public opinion, special interest lobbies, and pressure groups as they оре 
ernment to influence public policy. (Spring—day.) [Вг 
151-52 Public Administration (3—3) » jgtration Un 
Introductory survey of the theory and practice of governmental adminis. ns a” 


* 224 ; М ni 
relation to politics, legislation, the courts, and nongovernmental orga 


terests, (First half: fall—evening. Second half: not offered 1963-64. m 


157-58 Current Problems in Domestic Politics (1-1) 


tíos With 
: : i ; litics V 
Analysis of outstanding contemporary issues in internal American po 


sion of problems and policies. (Academic year—evening.) Ён 
+. 7 . " 1 c 
166 Field Work in Government (3) based оп exte 


Practical training in the operation of the Federal Government, have 4" op! to 3 
through assignment to selected government offices. Students wi 
to observe and participate in government in the Washington are лез, 
dents in the Public Affairs curriculum, School of Government, 


- - imet 
national Affairs. (Fall and spring—as arranged.) Ludden, ee 


171 International Politics (3) 


e ; ati t 
Basic forces underlying the conduct of international relation and inte 


foreign policy; power politics, imperialism, collective security, n 
operation. (Fall—day and evening; summer 1963.) [л d 
. . " , . ? 2 
172 International Organization: the United Nations dedero within the, pod 
Development and current operation of international огап ir gd 
к; j$ 


sovereign states with emphasis on the United Nations. j 
8 
summer 1963.) 5 (3) t 
77 R T 1 1 . ‘sine ;overnme in ё 
177 Recent Trends in Latin American Politics and Gover 


tans S 
ditions 
: dim litical con 2 
Types of government, recent developments, and curre nt дее” 1963. ра 


the twenty Latin American republics. (Fall—evening; cel 
- . 9 . T. / ve (3) jos, 06 © 
178 International Politics in the Western Hemisp ~~ nd 20th centuries (cpriné 
Political relations of the American Republics in the 1 American tet 

opment of Pan Americanism and the Organization 0 * prew” 

evening.) الو‎ 
еш? ; 

den” 


аә лы о 9 
181-82 International Law (3-3) on the law 


)hasis 


Survey of the public law of nations with emph he secon 

and the so-called law of war receive attention Im vm се 181 (3).) Sla E 

year—day and evening; summer 1963 Political Scien ы p pr 
ni a ` : "C ( p 1 1 0 
187-88 Current Problems in International Polite’ С with discussio? 

Analysis of outstanding contemporary international - Nin 

and policies. (Academic year—evening.) pastem М 


191 Politics of the Middle East (3) 
Domestic and international politics of Turkey, Iran, 
States and Principalities. Special attention to the 
foreign policies of these countries. ( Fall—evening. 


NS / "Jor 
Political Scie 


ice 1 19 
19 ; 


ойс; of North an d( 


internation; 1 
the newly 
these op, Pecial 
“ Countries 
ae 8, 


entral Africa (3) 


р‹ litics of the Western Arab 


inde pe ndent states of forn 
attention to the 


Nimer 
States, Ethiopia, Somalia, 
ner British, French, and Belgian 


ecifically regional aspect of the foreign policies of 
evening.) 


(Sprin E 


ontemporary International 
acific Area (3) 

lopment nt of the 
1 Pro systems and the forei 


Seminar i in I 


> major states of East 


Asia with attention to the 
gn politics of the region, 


(Spring—evening.) 
nterna 


4 nal Affairs: Strategies of Contemporary Nimer 
ha rican Fore; ign P Ат) у (3) 
ysis o 
foreign of diplomatic economic, psychologic al, and military problems of United States 
Intern se acy. Readings. term papers, and disc ussion. Primarily for seniors in the 
0 : pay ore 
dent nal Affairs ; Open to a limited number f other qualified stu- 
all lav.) 
49 | THIRD GROUP 
*9.10 
de : ` 9 9 7 
Advance 414г: the } "eder ral Gover nment of the { nited States (3-3) W est 
Ress rth ree arch ine luding the legislative problems of Con gress; relations of C on- 
t 
he bine m dministratic п; constitution al i ind political powers of the Preside nt, 
Presiden E and the +} i 


Executive Office of 
Presidential polic ] 


> President: the prac 


cal politics of the 


policy leadership and contr ademic year—eve 
09 
E. 

v Minar 

мр to : Com parati tive Government and Politic. Kraus 
ad the е and proble; n comparative politica Iministrative institutions 
ler ; 1 

ыз devote v of modern сопа! itior al governments and dictatorships. E ach semes- 
[m Pc : x 
-tion Will b to а selecte, 1 country or si gnificant institutional or policy problem. At- 
4 ] © directe 1 to questions of method. ( 5pring—evening. ) 

adin ' 
^ Es Е ~ > oi i З 

Reading, ü v^ Comparati, e Government and Politics (3) Kraus 

йт: 1С ^ абе 

күт tive Group disc ussions methodological Tuestions, comparative politic al and 

шү, „e Institutio i attentios 

Tent М Politi... tions with attentio 


egislatures, the 


cal i í ging role of the ex- 

la and Publio tes, Constitutional and totalitarian approaches to public manage 
N à “©, the role of the military, etc. (Fall—evening; summer 
E. 


Kraus 
and constitutional theory, 
>y, socialism, an 


1 totalitarian- 
d topic, suc l 


h as socialism and 


"ms of democratic 


theory. 


“tory 52 and gr in Politic al Theory (3) Kraus 
„ Te OL А " Р 
Q) че the up disc ussions, prin cipa "Y On modern political and constitutional 
l Sen ! and 18th cent ur У —evening. ) 

Piny: Mar: D) s , me к 
Antion (3.9 ted States Constitution and the Judicial Conner 
dens ly of 9) 

‚. "e Jen Cogit 
$; M á ening 9981 Interpretation as an aspect of the political process. (Aca 

Mo, А 
( ге . 
yh "Polit, P s bl г 
"v E" America, ms (3) Bain 
b J ar , . 1 
te tion, "Stem, 7 c» and changing land use patterns in relatior t at — trans 

Und 1е pr + “spective roles of the private aut mobile and of public trans 
е мыи oblems ot finan ad ste public transportation sys 
Private Owner ( Fa 


| 
| 
l 


120 Courses of Instruction EN 


planc 
245-46 The American Political Process: Political Parties and Le 
Interest Groups (3-3) o f litical Pe 

First half: readings and group discussions on the nature and functions 0 " saar 07 
ties and the role and techniques of political interest groups. Secon h materials 
selected topics of American politics requiring the use of basic researe 
(Academic year—evening.) 


97 


271-72 


evening.) Ludde” 

mh A24 > y‏ ا 

213 Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (3) 5 rg 
rational informatio the orms! 


Development, organization, and operation of interr І Jing 
major world powers. Public opinion in the United States influenc 
and conduct of foreign policy. (Fall—day.) 


274 Methods and Objectives of Foreign Policy (3) ? vers, with a 
Examination of the objectives of foriegn policies of the major P bese objective 
to political, economic, and military methods used to pursue 


(Spring—evening.) Dav 

277 Seminar: Latin American Government (3) | epublic* » 
Analysis of the political structures of selected Latin American Г is 
(Fall—evening.) an 


parable governments studied each year. qai 
278 Seminar: Latin American Political Philosophy (3) nd 20th century 

Research in political personalities and philosophies of 19th а 

America. (Spring—evening.) p) 

а абы. Ару, ee 

279 Reading Course in International Affairs (3) mE investigation ion 

Reading and discussion of basic materials designed to — ja rgan 

lems in the nature and development of international law, pO - 

` - prev? 
(Fall—evening; summer 1963.) я 


1 RET » 
281-82 Seminar: International Law and Relations (3 3) problems of 2i E 
ecial attention to h ji 


Research in the public law of nations, with special a tion, an 
settlement, sanctions, war, neutrality, and state jurisdic : ing—evenint-) imd 
plications. (First half: summer 1963. Second half: spr 


0 
~ ‚м: East (9). „ун 
292 International Politics and Government in the Middle. litical pro 
or 


: і : : major Ро 
Research and analysis of the international relations and ' 
the Arab world and adjacent areas. (Spring—evening- + the 
y " r » "ons tin 
293-94 Seminar: International Politics and Governmen f 
Pacific Area (3-3) lopment in interna jons o 
Research and analysis of the major patterns of ry lovernmental inst! 
tional politics of the area, with advanced study of the € 
Far East. (Academic year—evening.) 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) 
етт STUDIES fo" 
INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET 51 " „зйу e fof 
d above, the Univers! А Instit? 


the at 
semester s 1963-6 


In addition to the regular courses announce 


à e~ ia : 9 63 sprin 
lowing Political Science courses in the 1962-63 spr (E offered in 
"e ` " ә ` ` ses to 
Sino-Soviet Studies. For announcement of courses ! Lond?" 


demic year see the Schedule of Classes. " 
1 ; 3) sot MOVE је 

215 Seminar: the Sino-Soviet Bloc in World Affairs Пы Comm hss , 

Examination of the political ramifications of the T^ with spec? 

and Communist relations with the non« ommunist d ; 

nonaligned countries in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 


E 


2n È 
2) Seminar : Opera 


Political Science 


) tional Techniques of Int rnatio 
Str, 
Fate, ; 
No ved lactics of the international Communist m« 
Nation, emphasis on the modus operandi of Commu 


al C : 
World Communist front 


BR. an organizations, and Sino-Sovi 
Its of poy. Tuisite: a general understanding of Commu 
279 $ Political Movements. 
semi, (p Tr 2 d 
8t nar; Problems 0j Soviet Political Strategy 
Analy "es (3) ў 
Sis 
tach studa? Selected major Soviet foreign [ 
tona] politi aj dividually and partly by the seminar, t 


tnter into c 4 military political, 

the Partie 1 Viet policy making 
Cular Interests and backg 
eming С ‚ 
Soviet 347: Communist Military Pol 
to stion 9pments in the area of 
Military ya ,Intra-Bloc military ; 
OllCy is formul 1 


economic А pre pagand 
Assignment of indivi lu 
round of each student. 


ooperation; political 
ated; significant changes in recer 


n Ошо, (3) ' Commun ist Bloc in Far Eastern International 
e 


t strategy f, r Ásia; 
in (y. Move ER. ми; 
à Chr, ments; Impact of World War II; 
orean and Indochin 
> national bourgeoisie: developme 


arties since World War П; 


Soviet post 


0 THEN 
ln ada; OURSES OFFERED IN 
t a 
Ps the regular courses announced above. the 
М \ 5 Isted below for Students in iha £11 
fy E апа » à ?UCTHS In the fo 
tam, Bement p 


lowing 


Stalin’s Far Eastern р‹ 


nal Communism Metzl 


'vement in the post-Stalin pe 
nist parties, international and 
et Bloc agencies in the free 
nist ideology and of the work 


Case Garthoff 


litical problem, undertaken partly by 


› clarify the various interna 


la, and other factors which 


al problems will be based on 


icy and Strat gy (3) Wolfe 
military policy and strategy 


» With some attention 
context within which Soviet 
it Soviet military thought. 


Hinton 


icy; growth of local Com- 
“war policy in Asia; victory 


ese wars; armed struggle in South and South- 


nt of the Asian Communist 


Sino-Soviet rivalry. 


IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


University offers political 


special programs: Air Force 


Togram, Army War College Program, National War College 
р 


те фу, 

ы entals of National P 
LT og tonal 
; nal Security P 
Opics ; j 


CM Inte ; 
the Siders: lernatio 


Ower* (3) 


and Unite d States For, ign Policy* | 


olic) of the United States* 


nal Law | 3) 


9 
15! 


апа cases іп the public 


1d objectives 


The Staff 
3) The Staff 
The Staff 


Brew er 


law of nations, in luding 


Yordan 


i 


as compared with those of 


а 
ЫКЫ бе ашшы 3 Eitler 
doo) Rak Storica] e) to of milit its relation to domestic and foreign 
у ng. ement, orzan à T 1 НУ ы 
NOM "капа ' жишп the military esta} lishment for pol- 
" ln А 
eeta m 
leq е Un Inte ; е 
ч Individual "national Affairs* (] to 2) Ludden 
Teadings in cCore-curriculum sul - a" m ( Drograma 
ICulut ubiects I olle prog b 
+ 
NEN 
"qti 
"^ DX tug 
ents 
3 ^ Соје е faster of Arts in International Aff 


fairs 


programs at the Army War 


| 
| 
| 


PSYCHOLOGY * 


Professors Thelma Hunt (Chairman), J. L. Finan, E. L. Phillips 
Professorial Lecturers H. F. Hubbard, Margaret Ives 
= TE i : alk 

Associate Professors C. E. Tuthill, W. E. Caldwell, J. N. Mosél, R. D. Wah 

Johnson, C. W. Hill, Virginia Kirkbride, L. E. Schlesinger ( Research) 
Associate Professorial Lecturers J. G. Colmen, C. J. Lindley (Re 

x t ¢ 7 > Goodnow 

Assistant Professors R. E. Nolan, Lila Ghent (Research), Jacqueline 

search), R. R. Bonato (Research), R. C. Petersen (Research) 


Associate Janet Johnson 


Er 


seite; the 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Psychology (Departmental).— Prerequisit yc 
and Letters curriculum, page 31, nine semester hours in first-group courses 4m 
including Psychology 5-6. The sixty ron 
The general requirements for the degree are stated on pages 38-41. 1^ those ! n 
i ]dition to 53 or 1 е 


semester hours must include twenty-four hours in Psychology in а‹ 
as prerequisites, including Psychology 101, 118, 131, 151, and 196; anc 


Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Psychology—*' : 
gree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Psychology at this University requi A 

Required: the general requirements, pages 43-46. Of the twenty-four, roup course y 
hours (exclusive of the thesis), a minimum of eighteen must be in third-g 2; twelve 97 
minimum of twelve must be in Psychology including Psychology 201 and 2 
be in related fields approved by the Department. 

Master's programs are available in the following fields of ] 
measurements, (2) counseling, (3) clinical, (4) social, (5) pere ^d requirem 
(7) personality, and (8) experimental comparative. For detailed г 


the Chairman of the Department. 


.entration: m 
conc experi ensi 


Doctor of Philosophy.—See the Graduate Council Cat ilogue. Р field deis 
ni 1 :nietration in Me Ty MIS 
Master of Arts in Government or Master of Business Administrat [nternation® 


; ° . ` ` iness né 
sonnel Administration. See the School of Government, Business, а ре 
Catalogue. . T 

italogue j Guidance” du 
Master of Arts in Education in the fields of Employee of 80 


“a - ‘ead institution anc 
requisite: a Bachelor's degree from an accredited institution ¢ 
teaching experience. See the School of Education ‘ atalogue. 


FIRST GROUP pes 
, 
1 General Psychology} (3) 


pat а : 5 »~havior. 
The fundamental principles underlying human behavio 


and evening; summer 1963.) Walk a" ader: 
» A (23.3 ће 
5-6 Principles and Methods of Psychology plow ә tal approach (0 репо 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Ап expertes experiments y the m 

standing of behavior. A variety of individual and с ro course early e sensih 

Required of all psychology majors, who should take е disorimina ng half: Spd 

May be taken without Psychology 1. First hatf: tive behavior. ic year D" 

adap sadem 
ca 


perception, and emotions and their relation to 

| 
of motivation, learning, memory, and problem 
evening.) 


olving. 


" 962-63. 
* The Staff of Instruction is for the academic year 1902 0 


"= у. 
" sycholog) 
t Psychology 1 or 5-6 is prerequisite to all other courses 1n I 


(122) 


м. 


Psychology 123 


djustment (3) The Staff 


Pro, Syg hology 4) 

Ces " ^ 2.22.2 Р " 
envi a: Involved in the tota] adjustment of the individual with emphasis on social 
Sprin к= development in the individual of adjustment techniques, (Fall and 
1 ay and evening; summer 1963 (offered as Psychology 4).) 


"troduction to F 


“ONsid 


;ducational Psychology (3) 
€ 1 r ‹ 
learn: *ration of in. 


7m individual and group differences, 
39 Ch; E Ш relation to education and training. 

4 Da 

A ld Psycholog y (3) 


J. Johnson 
adjustments, and the psychology of 
(Fall—evening; spring—day. ) 


gen E. Johnson 
ciali etic approach to the study of the child. Special emphasis is placed on the so- 
zation proc 
"ед 


ees, learning. and the child's view of the world. 
8; Summer 1963 ) 


(Fall—day; spring— 


| SECOND GROUP* 
1 ap 
The ermal Psychology (3) 
ments Б diagnosis, various types of maladjust- 
thology м рема! disor: redits in psyc hology, or 3 credits in psy- 
Уу Summer ong. in a biological science (Fall—day and evening; spring— 


р é escent P. 


Nolan, Hunt 


treatment, and prevention of the 
lers. Prerequisite: 6 « 


sychology (3) 


E. Johnson 
"aracteristics and prol 


Ad 
Sych 
lic I lems peculiar to ad lescence, with emphasis on 
15 р , Psyc hology to solution of such pro (Fall—day.) 
yc, 10 E " А 2 z 
An intron 82 oj Language and Communication (3) Mosél 
Leisure pr to psycho-linguistics and verbal behavior. Information theory, the 
“ting f f meaning, cultural and linguistic structures in the perception and 
] 0 lan ru: y^; m" 
8 pp i guage (Fall—day.) 
Basi УЗО ор, 1р = ы i 
im Structure ^. ^ Ychology (3) Finan, Hill 
a Im and functions of sensory systems, motor systems, central nervous sys- 
ао EET ary System, and endocrine system with special emphasis upon the 
; "ееп iological functioning and Kabenin. ‚А сези جا ادن‎ na 
| 4 Summe. 1963} 7 ological functioning and behavic r. (Fall—evening; spring 
duc. . 
at 
Advan g nal Psychology (3) 


36 in educational psychology. 


Designed for those with background in 
ус tology. { Fall 


and spring—evening; summer 1963.) 


d Urye M ion to Counseling (3) 
bh ation] ind basic principles, techniques, and procedures as applied to vocational, 
» Psy |, \ Personal counseling, (Fall—evening; summer 1963.) 
DONA 
M of ocal Tests (3) Hunt 
Sye . М " , 
day tut, law E hologic al tests and their more common uses in business, industry, gov- 
ly р, er 196: ne, and education. Material fee, $7. (Fall -evening; epring— 
ers, 
b Onnel p 
Yeho : el Psycholo "y (3 sé 
0 gY >} ose 
Diggs: “Bical o 5) Mos 
Catig Concepts 


‚0 and techniques in ersonne 
| За to Eovernmer T I 


1 management and supervision. Ap- 
it, industry, and military 


organizations. (Fall and spring— 
logy o 
ques “ey 
C 


f Advertising and Consumer B. 
„апа Social 
nding 
Hic 


havior (3) 
processes in economic behavior. 
‘1 motivational research. 
relations prog 


Consideration of current 
Evaluation of the effectiveness of 
rams, and strategies of persuasion. (Fall 


8 in 


eve 


fred 
uty H 
in fi 
ти. 
T 
оир Courses are Prerequisite to all second-group courses 
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TP il 
151 Social Psychology (3) TE 
The social foundations of attitudes and behavior. Individual adjustment to g0 gsis 
ations, such as the family, school, fraternity, and occupation. The psycholog! summe! 


of race prejudice, nationalism, and war. (Fall—evening; spring—@ay+ 
1963.) thill 
м ү 1 
156 Psychology of Propaganda and Public Opinion (3) ters 


The psychology of opinion formation, the measurement of opinion, the som есері? 
minants of attitudes, the psychological processes in propaganda, the bases 163.) 


ity of propaganda, psychological warfare. (Spring—evening; summer well 
Cald 


161 Comparative Psychology (3) infra 
A lecture course in animal psychology. Covers psychological processes in pt in 
organisms, evolution of behavior, the place of animal experimentation an 


psychology. (Spring—day.) ll 
162 Experimental Comparative Psychology (3) Calm, 
4 LG É BY t imals 25 
Opportunity for individual psychological experimentation using lower ап and per 
jects, Offered on independent study plan. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 
mission of the instructor. (Fall and spring—as arranged.) T Walk 
192 Problems in Experimental Psychology (3) Hi gol 


Opportunity for work on individual experimental projects. Prerequisite: 
9-6 and permission of the instructor. (Fall and spring—as arranged. 


e Stall 
193-94 Readings in Psychology (3-3) Тре 
Supervised readings on specific topics in psychology, with conferences, pet а quii 
ate majors. Open only to seniors with 18 or more credits in psychology m tractor: 
point index of 3.00 or higher. Admission bv special permission of the in 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) Caldwel! 
196 History and Systems of Psychology (3) 1 > credits in py 

A survey of the contemporary schools of psychology. Prerequisite: 12 

chology. (Fall—day; spring evening; summer 1963.) walk 
198 Current Research Issues in Psychology (3) ents in PS 


Y : A : 4 im r 
Class will be conducted as a seminar and will consider recent experi student P 


^ - zia is ОП 
chology, including those performed by undergraduates. Emphasis 1$ 0 


ticipation. Open only to senior psychology majors. (Spring—day-) 
THIRD GROUP* gill 
201 Advanced General Psychology (3) adi psycho, 
An integrated review of history, theory, and facts in the area ж E vchologY Mas! 
perception, motivation, learning, and cognition. Required of all рѕус " 
candidates, (Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1963.) Wa 


а. E . (t an 
202 Psychological Research Methods and Procedures (3) ] Psychology and 
Required in all graduate programs, Prerequisites: Experimenta А 
elementary course in statistics. (Fall—evening; spring—day; f to 
207-8 Readings in Psychology for Graduate Students (3 3) Open only 
1 ; А А DJ uc : i ;sychology. ic yes 
Supervised readings with conferences on specified topics in ps (Academ! 
students who have had course work in the field of the readings. ell 
as arranged; summer 1963.) Caldwe 
x x г r ; р «ation 8 
209 Seminar: Psychology of Motivation (3) hology of motivat Fall- 
" А بسا‎ 4 " " "c ( 
À consideration of various theoretical approaches to the рвус ^h approac „ 
systematic concepts and experimental findings deriving from eac [ves 
evening.) 2 Nolan, i 
212 Personality Evaluation by Projective Techniques (9 schach Test. 
Primary emphasis upon administration and scoring of the Kors 
site: Psychology 233. (Fall—day; spring—evening.) 4 Chairman of Ф 
- ——À : ctor an 
* Open only to graduate students, exc ept by special permission of Instru 


Department. 


| 


Psychology = 
` —— 
213 Clinical P. sychome 


ie (3) 


Ives 
A study of the clinica alas ons of nonprojective tests, Pre requisite: Psycho ogy 
` (Spring evening.) 

5 Ady na 
: Advanced Study of P. rojective Techni ques (9) — 
"mary emp} t n of > Rorschach Test. Prerequi 

) phasis upon interpretat or — 
gy 2] 


site: Psychol 
2. (Е all 


4; Semi 
(S unar: De, 


evening; spring ly 


elopmental Psychology (3) 


Ghent 

i ting day, ) 

28 $, , | 
8 Seminar: Clinical Psycholo y—Psych 7! togy \ә) Nolan 
Overs basic etiological factors belıavioral aad psyc gical deviations and disor 
e 

, TS, (Fall -day.) 

n Seminar Clinical Psych y 3) Nolan 
ve th ue * ‘ erapy, techniques and procedures, 
and leoretica] prane 1F riying ру, : z, i 

2 n Problems of evaluati (Sprir evening: s t 96 

2 с 

~ ۸ 4 › 

Seminar: Abnormal Psy holog >) Hunt 
dan lenaive study of selected problems in the field of abnormal psychology. (Fall 

2» “ay; Spring— ev, ning. 

23 y" 
Coe ninar: Learning (3) Finan 
«Ove " = - e 

So research and theory in the psychology of carning ity 
› ее 
А €minar: Me ntal Hygiene (3) | I hillips 
dL menta] health problems with special ittention to needs of counselors, teach 

а "^ " n ‘alley ng; sprin 

day, ) others working with children and adolescents Fall yr a 

26 $ 


(з Par: Clinical Psychology о] € hildhood and Adolescence E. Johnson 


м 1 personality disorders Spring 
Th est Construct n (3) Mosél 
eval Principles underlying test constructior statist techniques in the construction, 
аша 1: ME 1 ar Pre 
requis M, and sta dizat f 1 t ( y 
(Fall 1: а Course 1 tests neas ` ne y course s stics 
23 evening, ) 


Widual Psy, hy lo vi * на Talos 
ele emen, ction and practice ir { ler tests. Prerequisite: an 
3 Mary Course in tests ind measurements. Material fee, $ Fe nd spring 


Mosél 
) 
Con "looney of the axi ymatic-de tive unde ti r 5 th 
ction, evaluatiar y 1 f tests 964—65 and alter 
de c Pn) uation, and application of psy | 
D 9... 

“emi . ; , 
Advan, "уб Psychological 'al Measurement (3) Hunt 
Phasis y ed in struction in the use and inter retatior f psychologica tests, with em- 
теша en Group tests; survey of recent research i psychological measurement. Pre 
ning, ) * * Course in І sycholog | or educational meas: ement (Spring—eve 

4 
inar. | Мозё 
( Job n ¢ nd valuation (: 1105€ 
| Sm 1963, 4 aly s апа Е; Iua o] › 
4; hà 
An пау ar: Employee Мо ation and Morale (5 Mosél 
Tuerjyi, “is E Organizatie 1al ‘ha vic especialy with re rd to r 
Py th 
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а = Most! 

246 Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) 
Detailed consideration of the techniques of personnel selection anc 
ation. The use of employment tests, personal data, assessment int 
formance ratings. (Fall—evening.) Finan 

249 Seminar: Systems Development and Human Engineering (3) 


E Am sign and 
Application of findings and methods of experimental psychology to dorga jor V 
Relation of capacities of t ork meth 


lt 
] performance he per: 
erviews, 9? 


tion of equipment and man-machine systems. 

information display systems, control mechanisms, work environment, anc 

ods. (Fall—evening.) Тий! 
25] Seminar: Advanced Social Psychology (3) , „olvement® 

Current research and theory in social psychology ; group dynamics, ego-iny 

action research, and social interaction theory. (Fall—evening.) Tuthill 
254 Seminar: Group Dynamics (3) I climat 

The experimental study of small groups; autocratic and democratic ке d grou? 

interaction process analysis; Lewin’s field-theoretical approach to individu? 

processes. (1963-64 and alternate years: spring—evening.) Тш 


Measurements (3) rently 
" cur, 


255 Seminar: Techniques of Opinion and Attitude Ils) 85 5 
sires, scales, ро?! А studies 


Methods of attitude measurement (interviews, questionn: f АШ 
used by private and governmental investigators. The place о S ' 
schools, industry, government, etc. (1964-65 and alternate years. Mosd 


258 Applied Social Psychology (3) 
The development of personality, personality adjustment, nature of co inion 8^ e 
interaction; structure and functioning of groups, group dynamics, OP мй ш е 

tude formation, and opinion and attitude measurement. Classroom ts m 


students P ro 
| ч : с ate stuc 
mented by practical observations and projects. Open only to e administrat!" 


pital administration, engineering administration, and other grat П 
grams (Spring—day and evening.) Mos? 
9 d ч — natî 3 ; d mot 
261 Seminar: International Communication (5) ;asuring 8 
The communication process, problems in mass communication, me are. ( 
fying opinions and attitudes, principles of persuasion, psychologica m 
64 and alternate years: spring—evening. ) LipP s 
262 Dynamics of Social Change (3) 1 . Basic prine jon 
Current research and theory related to the process of social chan ore be e 
of planned change will be explored in connection with individual, > S wil 
community, and cultural change. Human factors in the change P . pi! 
phasized. (Spring—evening.) Ыр 


Уа Saat bee Course (3), un 
264 Sensitivity Training: Human Relations Laboratory Cours’ built 810 or 
A sensitivity learning experience in human relations. 


unstructured group experience with opportunities for inc d 
is the developme йе: 


tation, and practice. The goal of the course 1 ү »-erequi 
tional аы. and diagnostic skills in human relations. Pr 2 
hours in psychology or sociology. (Fall and spring— evening- Lipp 
265 Theory and Design in Human Relations Training (3) tions tra! Print 
Designed for those interested or involved in conducting Бошай man rela " aluato 
ories of learning are reviewed. The laboratory approach ing kills, 7 abor?!" 

is explored in depth. Practice in designing, d« veloping p relati 
of training are covered. Prerequisite: Psychology 264 or a P. 
learning experience. ( Fall—day.) gchlesi" 
йо, 


267 Theories of Organization (3) ei ^1 сезса, human relations, Sign on Cip 
Theory and research in formal organizations. Classica i organizations gm 1 fyse 
tion processing theories of organizations. The effects 0 top relation ^, gra 
decision-making, interg rale. pen day.) 
motivation, and mo (Spring 
programs. 


munication processes, leadership, 
formation, status hierarchies, productivity, 
students in psychology and graduate administr 


ative 


Psychology 127 


0 Seminar. Th 
Survey of the 


8 and me thod 


eories of Personality (3) Caldwell 


various theories of personality, with emphasis upon theoretical 
ology in the field of personality study. Fall—evening. ) 


"mx 


prob 
І 


Sy 2 Practicum i in Counseling (3-3) 


Phillips 
wp vised Practical instruction in agencies doing counseling. Prerequisite: graduate 
эы Counseling, Admission by permission as he Chairman of the Department. 
e b] 
Уу 9 mic year às arranged; summer 1963.) 
40-04 
" . ч a y 
Su Prac tic um in Clini al Psy hology (3-3) Nolan 
very x t 
Ness Practical truction in agencies doing clinical psychological work. Pre- 
$ Р 1 Y . 
Ment ü ‘sychology Admission by permission of the Chairman of the Depart 
280 « (Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) 
49-90 с 
(2 Seminar: ( urrent Re search a n 1 Theory in Psychology 
3-3) ) 
Teview : : 
Speciali. and discussi on of contemporary research and theory in some advanced and 
1 Z : : J 
struct ed field of psychological study, by lea in the field. The specific topic and 
Meste = y сас E semester will be announced in adva 


› of the beginning of the se- 


299 М (Асадеп year—evening; summer 1963 P» hology 289 (3).) 
‚ Son: 
| Study of 47: Perce ption (3) Walk 
(S CUrrent rese. arch and theory in the experim: ntal psychology of perception 
Pring ls ) I PS) E if I 
299 $ чау,) 
3 У 
emi » » " 
Thin ыла: Psychol logy of Thinking (3) Goodnow 
7 5 
ы I problem solving. Spec topics include t formation, the nature 


“ative thinking, and Da (Fall—e 
ch in P. зус holog E 
demie „а - тезе arch 
—as arr; 
emi 
Lecture ылат: Concepts of Psy hology (4-4) 
ior lours), 


М di 5С ussion ( (1 hour) An ove rview and analysis 
Pi Areas of psychology . Designed as 


X 6 Re Sear 


(arr. The Staff 
by student, carried « ut under supervision of staff member. (Aca 
inged; summer 1963.) 


Finan and Staff 
of the concepts and 


a review and 


l, gration of knowledge for the 
r andid - - wee 
nd ^ didate Preparing for the Compreh nsive Examination in general psychology 
eto Preparation for specialized ind individual research. Required of all 

Candid; 1 
300 1 dates in psychology (Academic yea —evening 
(Ae is | (32 
| Cade. ; 9 j 


The Staff 


| as arranged; summer 1963.) 


hj, COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


: egular courses 
Sttation > Which are available 


Tam and the ( 


announced above the University offers the fol- 
only to students enrolle " in the E ngineering Ad- 
Off-Campus Division of the Col 


ze of General Stu Miles. 


telations (3) 


Manag. ment (3) 


RELIGION * 


Professor J. R. Sizoo 
Associate Professor R. G. Jones (Acting Chairman) 
Associate Professorial Lecturers C. D. Kean, Damian McElrath 
Lecturers A. B. Seidman, E. W. Seaman 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Religion (De partmental). -Prerequisite: 
Letters curriculum, page 31, including Religion 9, 10, and 59-60. :nimum of © 
Required: the general requirements, pages 38-41, including а minim 
semester hours in religion beyond first-group courses. jor in Re 
; 1 nd 2:8 и te ma 
Master of Arts in the field of Religion.—Prerequisite: an undergradus 
ligion at this University or the equivalent i 
А : < ! venty-four jgio® 
Required: the general requirements, pages 43-46. Of the twenty вас oup re of 
at least twelve must be in t epartment 
1 field outside the 


Ме? 


ester hours of 


required courses (exclusive of the thesis), 
courses; a maximum of nine may be in a closely relate 
Religion as approved by the Department. 


or , В » jsite: an 
Master of Arts in the field of Religious Education.- ی‎ ресійо оошо, 1 


major in Religion at this University or the equivalent; the following 1 $ 

the equivalent: Education 108; Psychology 1, 22, and 29; Anthropo 

or ll, 
Require 

required courses (exclusive of the thesis), 

courses; a maximum of twelve may be in a closel 

Religion as approved by the Department. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of the History of Reli 
the Graduate Council Catalogue. 


enty-four se 
1: the general requirements, pages 43-46. Of the twenty son up 
at least six must be ip ct 
y related field outside 


gion in the 


FIRST GROUP 


9 The Old Testament (3) he Old T d out 
7 е М 
A historical and literary approach to the study of the books of tà institutions, = 
special consideration given to the development of religious 
standing personalities. (Fall—day and evening.) Jones and 
10 The New Testament (3) int of occasio, “the 
Testament from the standpo! the & prose 


A study of the literature of the New | оп 
=e › neci phasis OP, 
pose, dominant ideas, and permanent values. Special emi Spring 


structure, and the significance of the Gospels and Epistles. 
ning; summer 1963.) 
59-60 History of Re ligion (3-3) onfucianism, Taoism, Bie of 1 
First half: primitive and ancient national religions; сть апі develop! y» 
Hinduism, and Shintoism—their historical setting, оше пу, and 1 y and 6° 
ligious thought and culture. Second half: Judaism, © (Academic ^ 
of their origin, evolution, and contemporary status. 


ning; summer 1963.) 
SECOND GROUP Jone 
on Р (m The , se (3) i 
103 The Prophets, Their Times and Their Messag шга], econ 
9 $ . cultural, ; е р ye 
The development of prophetism in the Old — lasting value 1n all-e 
ical, and religious factors in the movement; ес for particu ar 


teaching. A few of the prophets will be se 


ning.) 


А sar 1962 
* The Staff of Instruction is for the academic year 1s 


63. 


(128) 


Religion 129 


1 - 
0 The Life and Thought 0j Jé $ 


| бе Prehensive chings of Jesus as they relate to problems of 
for q Standards of value, and patterns of life: the significance of the message of Jesus 
m T Own times, 


) T, ; m - 
Сы Life and Thought of Paul Jones 

and Hebrew backgrounds of early ( hristianity, the Roman world of the first 
‚э Teligious and social cond 


ai | litions affecting the spread of Christianity, the life 
Mee of tho h Of Paul, Paul's teaching and presentation of the Christian faith, the 
the Pauline epistles in the New Testament. (Fall—day.) 
п "ет 


S of Western К, ligious Thought (3) 


us (3) Kean 
study of the life and teact 


(Spring—evening.) 


, 


Cent 


* hature 4 As ' 
| Cod. ат of religious truth and experience; the existence, character, and activity of 
| ’ i Р А 
science Мм predicament of modern man: the problem of evil and sufferir eternal life; 
| | fered | nc j Sion; the meaning of worsh p; religious views of hist: (Not of 
| Chri ; "Ls 
| The шап Ethics and Modern Society (3) Tones 
ni Ure and Principles of t} 


€ Christian 


life as developed by 


пап commu 


"wd 
| йу, cia ems of Personal cond 


luct; the application of the Christian st: ird to fam 
13] . > and economic institutions. (Summer 1963.) 
lstor: EL... : е { Ё 
io) of Christianity to the Reformation (3) McElrath and Staff 
olution and expansion of Christianity, the development of Christian thought, the 
, ^ church organization and worship, the Renaissance and pre-Reformation 
139 J; (Fall— day. ) 
Stor, ы 1 1 
Пачну 07 Modern Christianity (3 McElrath and Staff 
of the and development of Protestantism; the Rom 


in Catholic revival; the status 


tion to Stern churches; 


doctrines, worship, expansion, church and state, and rela 
135 ist E thought and life (Spring " lay.) 
Огу o . 
| A study of of Judaism to the Talmud (3) 


Seaman 


: tevolt ‘story and religi ym the Maccabean 


to { 
кь: * compilation of the I 


А tidy of Me 


ous thought of the Jewish people fr 
almud. (Fall—day 


dieval and Modern Judaism (3) 


| of religious e 
a Procedures and 


lucation in the home, 
n s edu 

[| cati 

2 Rel... А m (N 


special techniques; ‹ 
ot offered 1963 64.) 


€ h, and community; 


ti Seaman 
| n of т.е history and religious thought of the Jewish people from the compila 
د4‎ |: “mud to the present. (Spring—day. 
: Clip; 

Principles 510и; Education (3-3) 

basi anc Practices 

LEN lation 

ой 


rganization and administration 


Culture (3) The Staff 
ns in American culture, the heritage of re 
*, revivalism and education, science 
novements in religion, ( Spring- 


and instit 


» religion and liter; 
t, division 


8 and cooperative 1 
W g THIRD GROUP 


tred mai r c Ale rature (3-3) Jones 
U l 3-64.) ^ Problems of Biblical literary and historical criticism. (Not of 
$t mina 1 TET а 

Udy of the AN Biblica] Though: (3 


fs about Ge lica] interpretati, 


}) Jones 
1 of history and reality and 


2 | mar and its relation to Biblical 
m Se 7 T 4 and the world (Academic year—evening. ) 
1 афа 7 in Earl p» 
W the Raced Study of M and Medieval ( hristianity (3-3 Jones and Staff 
0 
Чо? ее development of Christian though 


ght from primitive beginnings 
‘ot offered 1963-64. ) 


I 
| 
| 


130 DEE Courses of Instruction ——— 
The Si 
"1d 


233-34 Seminar in Modern Religious Thought (3-3) 


Analysis of developments in western religious thought from the 16th centu 
present. (Academic year—evening.) 


041 49 А г. А 22 
241-42 Seminar in Religious Education (3-3) 


; “ ^ Р s 
Advanced course dealing with some of the major problems in the 


education. Not offered 1962 
»lucation (Not offered 1963-64.) The Stal 


practice of reip 


27l Seminar in American Religious Hist ory to 1830 (3) 


Study of religious thought and life during the colonial and early nati 
(Fall—as arranged.) 


ional period 


273 Seminar in American Religious History since 1830 (3) ght Not 


Analysis of modern and contemporary trends in American religious thou 


offered 1963-64.) The St 


> 


291-92 Readings and Research (3-3) 
Investigation of special problems in the history of religion. 
arranged; summer 1963.) qhe sie! 

299-300 Thesis (3-3) | 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) 


( Academic year 


— o 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATUR 


Yéras, Rafacl 


— 


Professors A. T. Deibert (Emeritus), G. E. McSpadden, L. A. Vigt 


Supervia eS E. 
Associate Professors J. W. Robb, W. ( y { lubb (Chairm an ), С. Y. Mex 

Mazzeo т ad Abrams 
Assistant Professors J. L. Metivier, Jr., Carlos Lana J. А. ie pem 
Instructors Elizabeth Neyman, G. P. Huvé, Eulogia Llansa, R. ? 


Tyser pes | 


Language Workshops Pan dis R1 x General Cou 
For Gen nish) 8 


conce rne jd. 


Courses are generally conducted in the language "ES. 
"e ‹ ge . rtuguese 
in Romance Languages and Literatures (1 гепсһ, Italian, Portug " 
у” 05/7 
раде 137. Literature (2) pre 
ا‎ ae Luter > Gudy?“ 
Bachelor of Arts with majors in (1) French Language ғ: ws (Fie {о} Sid : 9 
(merican Literature, and (3) Spanish Language and Literati jor е 
equisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page r- 1 the grade “pass” 4 x d 
Required: the general requirements, pages 38-41 and the nowleGge rounds 
imin Y on at the er r f th | = nior ye 2, The coordinated field of rural b pA m 
t | stu le nt will be posse «d lir cludes the politic al, soci al, anc ; the spoken x Lair 
the lit کر‎ tu li E thé м it » ind their works. P rofic іепсу * advi i t oid 
he literature studied; the writers and ti ї npr n ой 
language is required Majore in Romance Languages are “The Рерайшеуат 
ı knowledge of which is gene ally requi red for graduate Мр c student in his 
ı proseminar in each of the major fields inte nded to assist ША 


iA" 
(2) Spam gree ° 
Mast # Art the felds of (1) French Language ond Perea the cy ^ 
АА ке pne i Lite ature Pren пітве ved wor 


University, 9 of T 
The thirty hours ^ 


for the major examination 


ican Literature, and (3) Spanish Language an. 


Bachelor of Arts in the ap proprii ate field from ^ 


Required: the general requirements, pages 3 
962-63. 


* The Staff of Instruction is for the academic year 1 


> allotted. The remainder of the 
najor adviser, 


ntal degree offe red by the 


1 Romance Languages and Lite ra- 


, Or Spans) °: & Ba bly with a major in Frene h, Ger- 
de Commit at this | ‘versity, or the equivalent, and the approval of candidacy by 
Require ] бе on Linguistic Study 
d; ^" ge 
hours of aa the general re juirem 


ncluding a thesis and 


24 se mester 
п with the ch 


airman of the depart 
gram ar nittee on Linguistic Study. 
$ program will normally be s lecte courses in 

» German, 


ron n Anthropology, Eng- 
oct Mathe matics, Peycho) | 
ctor of Philosophy 


: - "Eroup « Ourses sel, 
T "гесе the М 
Candidate’ © Master's I 


ку, and Spar I 


listed on page 100. 


panisi 


S 


achel —»9ee the Graduate Counc il Catalogue. 

is helo і 

Visite, | гој Arts in Education . £411 EE. "^ . А 
the ducati "ducation и ‹ fields in French and in Spanish.—} rereq- 
ire 9n curriculum. pages 3 


: the Frene 
the Schoo} of ES nch option or the $; 


= | panish option and the professional courses listed 
"ucation Catalogue 


ly p. FIRST GROUP 


` credit is not g 
Pronunciation, conve 
Tksh, Prose, Aural training oral 

ка D fee, $6 taming, - as 


The Staff 
зе second half is completed. 
imposition, reading of mod- 
tronic language w irkshop. 


fall and spring— day and evening; sum- 
* 9 


immer 1963.) 


The Staff 
> second half is completed. 
1 prose, introduction to 

electronic language workshop. 
1-2 or two years of high school 


! evening; summer 1963. Second half: 
1963.) 


The Stafl 


mission of the instructor. (Aca 


Frey and Staff 
examinations. Undergraduates 


ic credit for grad 


3 Metivier 
Tu Lectures, read 


1 evening.) 


n (3-3) Meade 


semester and styl 


in the 
1 permission of the in- 


ll second group 


132 Y f 7 
Courses of Instruction BEEN 


‹ . , i jer 
119-20 French Literature of the 16th Century (3-3) or 
> v i j 
dt poetry, drama, and memoirs of the French Renaissance; Rabelais, Mont sd 
Р Ai a 4 
[arot, La Pléiade, etc. Class analysis of texts, collateral reading. 
alternate years: academic year—evening.) ubb 
121 22 French Literature of the 17th Century (3-3) po^ 
History, philosophy, criticism, memoirs, letters, eloquence, drama, fiction, poeti: 
analysis of texts; collateral readings. (1964-65 and alternate years.) 
Meade 


23 2 1 French Literature of the 18th Century (3-3) ides 
History, philosophy, criticism, letters, drama, fiction, poetry, the “salons”, an Р 
progress, the idea of science. Class analysis of texts, collateral reading, lect 
literature and history. (1963-64 and alternate years: academic yes Frey 


әс OK Fra . [ 232 
ae 26 French Literature of the 19th Century (3-3) 
Romanticism and realism: ficti iticis 
t t ealism: fiction, poetry, drama, criticism. ™ 
i ; > , a 
collateral reading, lectures on literature and history. (1964-65 and altern 
07 90 , . Ы 
27-28 French Literature of the 20th Century (3-3) ; 
Fiction, poetry, drama, criticism. Class analysis of texts, collateral possi 
on literature and history. (1963-64 and alternate years: academic ye 


90. 2 : ` 
129-30 Contemporary French Literature (3-3) ce ; 
poetry, and drama from a (3).) 
(Summer 1963—French 1 


Literature 


eade 
he р" 


Frey 


Existentialism and surrealism in the novel, 
ent. Lectures, discussions, and reports, 
Q( 9 › е „ , о 4 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in French 


С 
mo} 
Conferences and group discussions. (Academic year—as arranged.) 


THIRD GROUP Clubb 


201 Doctoral Seminar (3) 
Methods of research and 


Introduction to the doctoral program. 

Romance languages and literatures. (Not offered 1963-64.) Meade 
202 History and Methods of Literary Analysis and Criticism ( 

Literary criticism from Aristotle to the New Critics. Methods pi hni 

applied to selected passages from Frenc h literature. Emphasis n 


explication de texte. (Not offered 1963-64.) vigne™ 


203 Problems of Pronunciation and Intonation (3) 


(Fall—day.) 
one А a , v ‘ men 
212 Historical French Grammar (3) ‘cluding its devel? up 
Study of phonology, morphology, and syntax of Old French, requisite: a "7 
from Vulgar Latin. Practical exercises based on texts. Romance Philolo£y i, 
course in French literature, Romance 279 Introduction to © knowled of 
guistics (see General Romance Courses, and an elementary [45 
(Spring—day.) Vign* 
‚не: 8 jc 
prerequisite: Aca der 


213-14 Old French (3-3) ; Pe 
Survey of French literature to the end of the Middle e instructor’ 
group course in French literature and the permission 0 
year—day.) Re 
ex , . an : ‘ urs. 
224 Seminar: The Age of Rabelais (3) belais and the con 
Humanism and the Reformation in French letters. Ra i years: fall—day: 
search projects, papers, reports. (1963-64 and alterna pe Re 
oor c ; v ; „ә 3 oft : 
225 Seminar: The Age of Montaigne (9) ht. The literatu sate y 
Montaigne: the man and the development of his thous g_64 and alte 


papers, reports. 


ligious Wars. Research projects, 
spring—day.) 


Ч Romance Languages 


| 265 4 


and 


nch Poetry from Villon to Malherbe | 


3) Frey | 
n Practice of the art of poetry in the French Renaissance The cultiva 
65 ang „Poetic anguage and the deye lopment of genres, Papers, reports (1964— 
2 alternate years: fall.) 
1$ 


T em; . Ф 
The к. The Renaissa, 
and Tees а id nature of ] 


се t Europe j) 

ir re] iterary trends in Weste 
(1954 re ationship to Frens} lit 

3 and 


Clubb 


1 Europe from Dante to C 


alderón, 
terature. Readings. papers, and discussion. 

1 3 alternate years: fall.) 

j].39 „ ) 

4 Theater in the 17th ( entury (3-3) Clubb 

"e 9 i " > j | 

"Ports g the development of theatrical arts a id the drama. Resear h papers and 

Years: , rerequisite - French 12 22 or the equivalent (1964-65 and 
29, “demic year.) 
е е 


rnate | 
Minar. 1^ З А 
The € 17th Century Lite rary Doctrines | 5) 
Prose Еш and жщ, е 


| 
Clubb | 
Ormation of literary doctrines and the ries and tl iship to 
(Oey Poet h and drama of the 17th cer tury. Readings. d 
PEL 10 17th century, Readings, d 
: : 
4 No, 


ndra ta Ts ч 
Rationg is atic Literature 0j the 17th ( 
texts à m and 


the revolt arat +} 
F nd collar, 1 against аш} 
A T - late ral readings. 


ental Current in the 18th Семи ry (3) Meade 
' in the nove] pt 19, 'ntury Frar Ens! nfluences on 
au an ©! and drama of 1001 century France nglish influen 

) 964.657 thora, The meaning of entimentality and its later ir fluences (Offered 
4) . 'hg Ol sentim Шу and its later infi 1 

Bay) "Rational; п; 

] Stic (, » the 

) Fontenelle urrent in the ] 


3) Meade 

` onte n > 1 " i+ ` 

t Soph ,3quieu, Voltaire. Rousseau, Di lerot, and t 

; "Ong 0 the te, гатара and critics of tl ige; an assessment 
U $5, е intel] age; ar 


of France and | urope. 


entury (3) Clubb | 
Ority expressed in | erature. Discussion of 
( Fall day.) 


8th Century | 


e Encyclopedists | 
of their contriby 
(Offered 1964-65. ) 


| 
3) Meade 
a Princesse de Cléves to the French 


| | 
› 
Revo 

ffered 1965 66.) 


Meade 


t their age. Fall—day 

Meade | 
1 aesthetic riticism ; the Ency. | 
Spring—day 


` f 
I rey | 
tactice of „ ы A — 
| Prog, "Clam. hea сг « "Omanticism im ] rance: romantic Ov e Napole ni | 
7 and Poetry ОГ, Sensational gusty as rellected in new styles | 
3l ) y. Roman prepa n f . sm Offere i 
rej 


the influe story, S € 

. | 

calism and na ealistic cur | 
lists; realis poetry and in 
Frey 

r uw | 
om Mémoirs d un fou t 1 et 
elements the works of laubert ; 
oct і art for art, B. varysme, 

Фа 


1 1964-65. ) 
Clubb 
m Bau lelaire to Valéry Class analys 
tench 127 59. tl 


s of texts 
6 anno. 


TUivalent (Offered 1964-65. 


<> 


Courses of Instruction En 


254 Seminar: Victor Hugo (3) 
Hugo and the development of the romantic ideal in prose and poetry; them 
mantic theater and criticism. Analysis, classification, and criticism of romani’ (fered 
and techniques in the works of Hugo; contemporary Hugo criticism. 


1964-65.) 
Clubb 


255 Seminar: Stendhal and Le Beylisme (3) 
— novels and autobiographical works. Stendhal and his public. 
discussions, and papers. ге‹ 5 
5 4 Р : , не рарегз (Offered 1965-66.) The sta! 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


(Academic year—as arranged.) 


SPANISH 
FIRST GROUP 

qhe $7 

i ui 

alf is comp p 


1-2 First-year Spanish (3-3) 
inti] the second h 


A year course: credit is not given fo irst he 

For beginners. Pronunciation, ee „ме composition, ГА 
ern Spanish prose. Aural training, oral practice in electronic langue ning; 9" 
Laboratory fee, $6 a semester. (First half: fall and spring—day 963 ) 
mer 1963. Second half: fall and spring—day and evening; summer — The stall 

3-4 Second-year Spanish* (3-3) If is com 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second а гойо о А 
Conversation, grammar, composition, reading of modern Spanish ped заро 
Hispanic civilization. Aural training, oral practice in electronic — of high & nd 
Laboratory fee, $6 a semester. Prerequisite: Spanish 1-2 or two de ji P 
Spanish (First half: fall and spring „дау and evening; summe { 
half: fall—day; spring—day and evening; summer 1963.) The Stei 

9-10 Spanish Conversation and Composition (3-3) instructol A 
Prerequisite: Spanish 4 or the equivalent and permission «АЕ stall 


1 
day and evening; summer 1963.) 


lemic year 


19 Spanish Read N ‘or Students (3) 
Readings for Nonmayjor Students ^: "ade 
` minations. edit fo 


Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading on na епіс 
admitted only with specific ре rmission of the instructor. ! 0 * 
uate students. (Fall and spring -evening.) si supe 
5] 7 T: T1 . г) - 4 
11-52 Survey of Spanish Literature and l it ilization EH L re i 
| ў і sivi : 
The social, artistic, and cultural bai kground of Spanish ci = 
ings, recitations, and informal discussion. (1963-64 and oy) 
vear—evening; 1964-65 and alternate years: academic yea 
] 0 
SECOND GROUP* | М я 
“on (3-8 in 0 
Р ” оп (9^ Je in 
109-10 Advanced Spanish Conversation and Compost er 1 syle H a 
Normally diction will receive greater emphasis 1n the x: eX "missio | 
spring semester. Prerequisite: Spanish 10 or the equiv my 
tructor (A ademic year day.) э 
191 9 PE {ge (3-3) prose. 
LZ 22 Spanish l iterature of the Golden ДЕ К J i ile poetry, м 
Lope de Vega, Calderon; the classic drama, the ballet’ ad histor % 
lectures on litera "m 


collateral reading, 


analysis of texts, 
academic year 


und alternate years: day.) 


123-94 Cervantes: Don Ouijote (3-3) 
Cut] 
Life and works of Cervantes: the Quijote 


Golden Age. Lectures, discussions, and reports. jsite (0 
ed, as prereq" 


H 0 0 
its jonship t 
and its relat 65 and alte 


. 89 nmend 
and Spanish 51-52 38 recor 


* Spanish 34 is required, 
courses in Spanish 


25. », 


Mazzeo 
26 Modern Spanish Lit rature ( 
1 sa : | nalysis of texts collateral 
m and Poetry of the 18th and 19th centuries. ( "ass analysis , ts, A 
кайп, lectures оп literature and history (1964-65 ! alternate years: acad 
ay) 
197 90 + м 
y } upervia 

p ‘Ontem porary Spanish Lit rature ) à | I | 

еч and Poetry of the 20th century Class analy of texts, collateral rea 

е . ) x ) . 

1% : literature and history, (1963-64 and alt te yea 
2, > 3 

^ (7; Romantic Dra 

lasg 


апа! 
(S analy 


Mazzeo 


ind lectures o: Romantic Drama 


the Spanish 


Robb 
nerica. Lectur | 


‚ r ling, and lass 
l in Spanish Am res, collateral reading, and ‹ 
ind every third yea 
т Robb 
to 1i ) 
ат iod to the latter part of the 
1 ral eae. class analysis of important 
pem I y 
ye aceMic ye x g 
Robb 
era since ] 
ica trom 1880 to t temporary period. Lectures 
e analysis f in rtant works. (1964-65 ar 
* Summer 1962 Spanish 158 ( 
9p ` r , , { Robb 
Litern, Minar: R, dings for the Ma э 
Rep ure (3-3) 
Tüireq е " 
& 8 ¢ " ye 
| ange y all major Conferen, І sc 1 
у : 
э). 
00 Prosen > M Sz h Literature Lozano 
3-3) unar Read f lf ә S Lu ни? 
(вац; 
tred 0 s 
Vno cd ) f all maj ( { е тоц liscussions (Ac е year 1 
) 
4) 


THIRD GROI 


I 


9 the doctora] ога, 
Er) D... "d liter, е ogra һа 


136 ` 
Courses of Instruction 


— "A , А 
222 Seminar: Spanish Mystics (3) е, 
a N T 06 
А кт — mysticism with particular attention to the poetry of ( 
"ray Luis de León, Santa Teresa, San Juan de la C 
1 A : а, $; an de la ( t ther m 
1964-65.) а к> ر‎ 


223 Seminar: Drama of the Golden Age (3) wo | 
rón. Reading ^ gg. 


r study of the Spanish theater from its beginnings to Calde 
of representative works of Lope, Tirso, Alarcón, Calderón, and the pre 
(Offered 1964-65.) д? 
99 ` е n А 
224 Seminar: the Renaissance in Spain (3) penis 
- урм the thought and literary currents that led to the Spanish , 
its development (Spring—day.) supe 
ay. Ш] 


225 Seminar: Lyric Poetry of the Golden Age (3) 
(Fall—day-) Joo” 


studv of the princ ; : 
A study of the principal lyric poets from Garcilaso. 


226 Seminar: Picaresque N | (3 
220 . заг: Picaresqu ovel (3) recent 
The Picaresque genre in Spain: origin and development and most 
tions. Reading and commentary on texts. (Offered 1965-66.) A 
227 Seminar: Lope de Rueda (3) the паби p 
Origins of the Spanish popular theater. Influence of Plautus Shies of В 
on the art of Rueda. Popular language in the pasos and we ) y 
ence of Rueda on Cervantes. Explication of texts. (Fall—aay: M i 
02 d » ы ‚ {$ * 
231 Seminar: Spanish Writers of the 18th Century (3) :onahips 
1 works; relation 1] 


Lectures and analysis of principal authors an¢ 


(Offered 1965-66.) ý 


literary movements. 


241 Seminar: Works of Galdós (3) erar 


(1 
Se 
^ lit 
Ideological and stylistic analysis; relationship of his works (0 the y" 


of the second half of the 19th century. — (Offered 1964-65.) 


o "Xp : . Pis 4] 
242 Seminar: Spanish Romanticism (9) Jateral re? 

Lectures and analysis of principal works and authors. Colla ya 
(Spring—day.) 


9th Century (3) Reading #4 


of origins and developments. 


244 Seminar: the Spanish Novel of the 1 ‚ 
A study of the leading Spanish novelists of the 19th century. sp 
important works. (Offered 1964-65.) (3) y 

251 Seminar: Works of Unamuno and Ortega у Gasset reading amt 

пера у Gasset; ap^ 


A study of the thought of Unamuno and O 
mentaries. (Offered 1965-66.) Р ) 
Civil War ($ -— prose 


ture since the 


se the Civil W A 
ce R obb» w 


252 Seminar: Spanish Litera 
A study of all literary currents in Spain sin 
(Offered 1965-66.) 

oca c : : : 

253 Seminar: Modernismo (5) : in His 

| dernismo 
A study of the genesis and development UM p” 
Spain with special attention to Spain. (Spring ‘ et 


aha ct ss 
261 Seminar: Spanish-American Essayists V: ‘ed in select 
I studie (Fal da?) pa 


The Spanis ie artistic form, 
The Spanish-American essay ав an = Arciniegas- 


such as Rodó, Ricardo Rojas, Vasconce Poet (3) dob™ 
" ; "rin oe ry А ui 
262 Seminar: Contemporary Spanish-Ame rican I Emphasis on Н " 
Studies of aesthetic princi „Лев and poetic move A 
and others. (Spring—day.) r alist (3) J R fe 
h-American N on , Roja 


Spanis 
s such 


263 Seminar: Contemporary 
Selected contemporary novelist 
Carlos Fuentes, Alejo Carpentier. 


ed 1965 66 


The 
—üs arranged 


› IN ROMANCE LANGI AGES 
4 і i] 1 
"ATURES 
<1) Xperime 
li mental | 


"honetic. s ( 
brane E Problem. 


le degree of D ctor of Pj 
Cademic ye 


i 
ar y 


9ctor of pj 
Аиды, and | 
Oratory, 


(Offer, d ] 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES* 


Associate Professo Mildred Shott (Chairman) 


{ssociates W. R. Throckmorton, Ruth Tyler 
t 
m. : = | 
Associate in Arts (Two-year vocational curriculum in Secretarial Studies): 
riculum, see page 37. Catalog?’ 
: : ‹ Studies 
See the College of General Studie 


{ssociate in Secretarial Administration. 
for complete details і 
ї 1118. ul 
Pre! 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Business Education: 
site: the Education curriculum, pages 33-34 li dint 
> hun هار‎ E , я iste 
Required: the Business Education option and the professional courses 
School of Education Catalogue. gsal 
Shott ane’ p 1 


1 Elementary Ty pewriting (3) 
Fundamental techniques of typewriting, 
tabulation, and preparation of general office forms. 
spring—evening. ) 

Shott # 


2 Intermediate Ty peu riting (3) 
The business letter and its arrangement, 


basic styles of business 
Laboratory fee, 


forms, stencil cutting, and legal documents Prerequisite: ` 
rms, , gal documen 1 tory ' 
^ e : ^ ora 
equivalent; ability to typ« accurately at 30 words a minute. Lab í 
(Fall—evening; spring—day and evening.) Shott and 9! 
o А 
n? a VR ‹ np 
11 Elementary Shorthand and Transcription (3) «un, dictation а i 
A study of the principles of Gregg shorthand correlated with pov ‚ fees 
tion. Minimum dictation speed of 60 words a minute attained. f 
(Fall—day and evening.) Ghott and si 
| | А TT. 2 . ene 
12 Intermediate Shorthand ar ranscription (2) = sion of 8% ite 
AM ^ and 1 -a Dictation and transcrip" РЕ min? 
icti wore ke dict? 


Review of the principles of Gregg shorthand. 10 


and spec ialized business subjects. Minimum dictation et: abi р 
Prerequisite Secretarial Studies 11 or the equiva -day and evening: pot! 
Laboratory fee, $5. (Spring ay S 


2 
= oat (3) 

nscription n n e 
and T rans P ifo businesses . Studi? 
in spec д Cf 


attained. 
tion at 60 words a minute. 


15 {dt anced Shor thand, T y peu riting, ١ 
vocabularies 


Dictation and transcription involving : 2 
é А Prerequisite: ~ 
speed of 100 words a minute attained in dictation. ag qu po! 
t Laboratory fee, $5. (Fall—day. $ 
ical V^. 


12 or the equivale nt 


16 Secretarial Shorthand, Typeu riting, jin th 
arie jd ir ~ 
tion involving voc abularies use? ainet- 


Dictation and transcrip 
i and tre - ; ие a. * 
speed of 120 words a mite (Spring shot! 


fessions. Minimum dictation tee, $5- 
Secretarial Studies 15 or the equivalent. Laboratory 0% posit 
~ ) › to 
| Business Corre spondence (3) = with reference qoe 
Development of the technique ‹ f effective commen secl literat ө. 
etters and forms. S and analysis of curren ness . fall—day- "Lal 
letters and forme. vey А 1964-65 and alternale years: f Sho 


and alternate years: fall—evening ; 
54 Secretarial Practice (3) 
A thorough study of secretarial problems 
retarial equipment and suppl es, The study 
day.) 


and procedures. .rsonall 
of secretarial pe 


tionships (Spring 


962-63. 


lemic year 1 


(138) 


he Staff of Instruction & for the academ 


ч 


SLA] 


1C LANGUAGES AND LITERATI RES * 


E 
Professor 


ale } n hairman ) 
шд, р Ң‹ le n Yakobson ( Chai 1a 
le 


rofessors G. A. Olkhovskv. Vadim Medish 
Kiril Jaszenko, 


M. I. Filipovitch-Nikatch, Vi toria Sandor 
ch 
ter of Arts u ith a major in Russian (Departme ntal).—Prerequisite: the Arts 
leui ешт, page 31. 

Ron 08100: in addition to the 
bea fr %, 179 80, and 161 


Second 


general requirement 


„р 38 
62 or History 145-46. and 
urses in Russia 
expected to have a 
P of the fundament 
and history, 


1E 


eighteen semester hou 
group co 


reasonable pri 


Із of Russiar 
| a general knowled 


ige of Russia 
with writings of ma; 


£ ап, may upon 
Ra, he first. : 
è Cours 


mmar, a 


r Russian writers. Stud 


examination, 
up to six hours of 


waive 


j Arts in Eq 
^ on Currie 
“Wired. th Triculum, 


le Profession; 


ucation with a major t 


teach ng field in Ru 
pages 33. 34. 


al courses listed in the School of Education Catal 


ogue, 


N p FIRST GROUP 


| Ste Ev 
A Year zoar Russie —3 Yakobson and Staff 
| is ¢ TT xp А s 
А begi OUrse: credit is not the second half is completed. 
Rinnerş’ 
6, 0 


гопипсіаіоп with graded read- 
hension Practice in 


alf: fall and 
» S38 п eve ning; summer 1963 Sex 
" ; Ummer 196: ) 


у X LUssiy п (32 
" 0 
ve tie Credit is ne ven for the t half unt 
(t 0 view of gr immar, Study of s ial | ‹ 
LU Ta] and Written rer а nr 1 tor y 
"in, fal] : a es 
g { i ring—e 
1) The Staff 
© 
Ba, st ^ ind oral tice. Prerequisite: Russian 3 + or permiss 
e 7 or Vor sł ор fee, $6 i semester 
Ranting р : 
duat 


and 


ages 38-41, Slavic Lar guages 9] 


rs to be se 


in spoken and written 
general comprehension 
n literature, as well as 


lents who are 


і second-group lan- 


lan.—Pre requisite: 


—— m 
ch Nikat 


140 Courses of Instruction 


93-94 Introduction to Slavic (non-Russian) Filipovit 


Literature (3-3) sods t0 
A survey of non-Russian Slavic literatures, in translation, from the early perm дк 
present, with emphasis on the contemporary scene. Lecture, recitation, 
sion. (Academic year—evening.) 


SECOND GROUP suf 
І 
€ > ° > › е › € , and 
101-2 Readings in Modern Russian (3-3) Yakobson e; suit 
Representative readings in the social sciences and Soviet periodical i 7 
of current political terminology, abbreviations, and Soviet idiom. 
alternate years: academic year—evening.) The St 
103-4 Scientific Russian (3-3) (96-5 
Readings in the major fields of Russian contemporary scientific literature. 
and alternate years.) Y obso? 
109-10 Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) year ا‎ 
Developing proficiency in oral and written expression. (Academie 


summer 1963.) - abso? 
Үво р 


141-42 Russian Literature of the 19th Century (3-3) h century Ru 
Lectures, special reports, class analysis of selected works of 19th ce 
erature—in Russian. (1964-65 and alternate years.) yakobs?? 


e ; i * ега 
151-52 Russian Literature of the 20th Century (3-3) h century 
Lectures, special reports, class analysis of selected works of 20t 


erature—in Russian. (Academic year—day.) Опо" 
А г? 
ussia 10 i 


161-62 Russian Culture (3-3) ont R 
A survey of Russian cultural heritage from the origins of anci : 
ent. Lecture, recitation, discussion, and individual re 


t 
gn ed topics 


ports on ass! 


(Academic year—evening.) 
" . ` 7r ) Qussian 
179-80 Advanced Grammar and Composition jor Russt 


Majors (1-1) 


(Academic year—as arranged.) 


Aw 
SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOG* 


Profe ssor H. L. Geisert É » . ) 
{ssociate Professor R. W. Step! ens ( Acting Chairman 


(ssistant Professors J. M. Campbell, P. F. Gallagher اا‎ Schooler м 

Lecturers Margaret Nelson, С. L. Perian, ©- does. prerequisite egt" 
)— 9 or 

Sociology (Department SociologY est! 


schelor of A viti lor in t 
Bachel f Arts with a major їл Anthropology la fout 
wenty?? 


und Letters curriculum, page 31, including 


I 
alent } ral requirements, pages 38-41, 
P red: i я tior ^ gene ес 
Required: in addition to the gen 148 and 149. 


; ^ ^ ine le 
hours in Sociology, which must inc lude 


2-63. 


" о 
із for the academic year 196. 


* The Staff of Instruction 


14] 


l 
* and | М Arts with a m inthropology (Departmental Prerequisite: the 
айе Letters curriculum page ne Ant pology 1 1d Sociology 2, or the 
5 4 
equi M. e 
| bors in ad: in addition to the general re lirements, r s 38-41, twenty four se mester 
nthropolor, which must include 199 
ter да 
т f Arts in the field of S 
ГІ 


£y.—Prerequ site: the deg 


logy at this Ui iversity or the equ 


valent 
> Te quiremer 


its, pages 43-46 All courses must be approved її idvance by 
ler of 4 . А 
with 7 Arts In the f, Id of {nthropol ey Pre requisite: the gree of Ba helor of 
" едіге, jor in Anthropology from this I niversity or the equivalent 
le advi °` Me requireme ts, | s 43-46 & t be 1T. idvance by 
M, 
a ter o à 
d Literary Arts їп the field /I 4stics.—See the departments of ( manic Languages 
*5, page 91, and Re mance La 


1 ) The Staff 
Sociology and Anthronalae 
and perse 


nality, the imr ict of gr 


1 our ns on in's 
e; ier yautvey of the fields within sociology g—day and 
4 m "ummer 1963 у 
4 erica E 
n Soc " ; 
(Forme T Problem; (9) Nathan 
Analysis f T) Sociology and Ant} ropology 2) 
Meia] E Major so vial ы ' s s Р 
day Probleme . lal probleme ci nfronting the 1 nited States, Factors producing 
) * "lr nature and treatment (1963-64 and alternate years: fall 


SECOND GROUP 


Nathan 
level pment of old age a 
ancy and employment: the 
ing—day. ) 


tions * Scope of social work: the eve of 
MO 84 alterna Social case pon %0іа wor! “әрем of 
1 “alt тк, Social gry k 
«edi mate years: falle vening.) 


Exp EE 


142 Courses of Instruction 


130 Social Stratification: Class and Status (3) 
(Formerly Sociology and Anthropology 161) 


Nature of class structure patterns of status, prestige relation 
differential class behavior, analysis of comparative social structure 8 


iets 
s in American D. pil 


nd socia 


ity. (1964-65 and alternate years.) 

131 Social Institutions (3) ligion economy! 
Functional analysis of basic social institutions: family, education, те тше years) 
and state in the structure of American Society. (1964-65 and alte à hens 

tep 

ey : , i ` е 

132 Courtship and Marriage (3) + oe laws 


A : 4 : a nd 
Dating and courtship as social processes, reasons for marriage, mart f 963-64 ° 
selections, factors in marital adjustment; prediction and counseling. 


alternate years: spring—day.) $ 
years: spring—day Stephe” 


133 The Family (3) nt-child relat? 
Historical development of the family as a social institution, pe ation. (I 
family problems, disorganization and divorce, and family reorgant 
and alternate years; summer 1963.) perit? 
B х р ^ 

135 Juvenile De linquency (3) Ё = training $ 
Factors producing delinquency, juvenile detention, the juvenile cour 
treatment of offenders. (1964-65 and alternate years.) peris? 

. rr м rie 

136 Criminology (3) eons and reformat? 

r Ө жа , à 8 
Nature and distribution of crime, police and court systems, mee 
treatment and prevention of crime. (1964-65 and alternate у 
is 
e^ ЖЕ , 2 ,لاور‎ 

137 Sociology of Law (3) RGD Sociologict g and 

The law as a social phenomenon and an agency of social control. a 


- - ; institutions. 
of particular problems of legal concepts, doctrine, and institut 


alternate years: spring—evening.) 
; mod 
institutions of jal 1 
nt insti ne soci) 
{айо $2 
ж spring 


140 Military Sociology (3) f 
The study. of the military establishment as one of the importa 
society; an analysis of the distinctive forms of military pr 
of the professional military man. (1963-64 and alterna 


144 Mass Communications (3) 


The communications process; | ne 
communication in society; content, control, support, а 


tion. (1964-65 and alternate years.) Sip, 


d fun 
r ure 8P” omm 
: ication; struct со 
yarriers to communicatio, ' fects 0 


146 Industrial Sociology (3) н 
: 5 ' ati nobility, te 
Sociological analysis of work situations, occupational oc 65 and altern® pen 
labor movement, industrial leadership and morale. Ste osi 
| mt q ani у 
147 Sociology of Large Organizations (9) | „f large comp! large ° 
Sociological analysis of the structural characteristic ^ impact of = 
individual accommodations to such organizer eet 4 alternate years: school! 
tional pattern on American social life. (1964-09 2 


148 Methods of Social Research (3) 
(Formerly Sociology and Anthropology 
Analysis of social research techniques and the 
data of the case study, social survey, statistical, 
ods. (1963-64 and alternate years: fall—day.) 


to 
181) | Jicat 
scientific method; APP едет 


eociometric, a 


«үре ‚ (3 poth 
149 Development of Social Theory (9) f sociological theory» ons 0 

Systematic study of the important schools 1 Ө scientific con ribu 
American developments; and evaluation of the 


(1963-64 and alternate years: spring day.) 


Sociology and {nth 


hropology ] 13 


THIRD GROUP 


irrent Trends in Sociology (3) 


1 evaluation of recent developments in sociology 


Geisert 
Í systematic theory in sociology. (1964-65 and 


and an appraisal of the 
) alternate years.) 
Q5 ME 
A Minar . IN 
‘om 
Cene all ( 


1 7TOUpS (3) 
Tal che 
Фа}, аг 


acteristics of 


ti small groups and their measurement; sociography of groups, 
"n ion о small group theory and soc lometry; other techniques of small group re- 
9s Р 963-64 and alternate years: fall—as arra: ged.) 
р Oble " V5 
Char ms of Underdey. loped Areas (3) xet Geisert 
Raphi. ettica and problems of underdevelone 1 areas; the interrel itionship of demo- 
Cultura] conomic, soci il, and cultural fac measure 


; 1 and techniques to introduce 

(1964-65 and alternate ve ars; summer 1963.) 
rimi 

A Te unal Behar 1 


ог; К, search and T he ry (3) 
Sey. А 
fading aluation of th 


Geisert 
T Cories of criminal and deviant behavior base on re re 
1 5 an} ications for the correction and prevention of criminal 
апа alte м 
45 lternate years. ) 


logy and Antl ropology 162 
moveme 


nis examined as aspects of social char and collective 
отео, “signed to disclose competing ideologies and showir way social 
4l : develop, (1963-64 and alternate v« irs: spring—as arrang 
0 : 
Cy ulation Problems (2 
Sitio 1 3 ' | 
dcos, Prod ч Populations, trends in population growth and population pressure, 
ША and ‘ucing Population movements fects of mig n, population polic es: eu. 
45. irth Contro], | 
Re | 
ш. д, sarr.) The Stafi 
C ve, : 
309 T Dm arranged; summer 1963.) 
( hes; › - i ч 
шы (3-3) The Staff 
‘Mic ye 
N › м arranged; su nmer 1963 
THR 
Op 
OLOGY 
a,c FIRST GROUI 
> 
(Е ture, and So , " Г Q f 
Mh Опер, с ciety | le Sta 
„че рі e: y 9»0cioloo s ] . 
lg a Sen Бу and Anthropology 51) 
t Sun uation of n Ti nd the origir nd develor ment of « ulture, includ 
Uter NA the t i - , 
1963 Pic divisions of the fie] Fall and spring day and evening; 


(3) 

a ) The mech 

Зу, determinant 
ch " ints 

The . l Y Ogical 

Dery levan © 


0 


anisms of speciation and the race process, in- 
(1963-64 and 


spring—evening.) 
Anthropolog, ( 

вус loan; > ar 
аре lalytic a 


Gallagher 


Р a OT PE EEE © 


144 Courses of Instruction —— 


er 
# а ica allagh 
154 Primitive Economics (3) С 


n . ^ ; Мес. jon. anc, 
The comparative study of preindustrial systems of production, distribute н aalysis 
sumption. An inquiry into the applicability of Western laws of econom 


non-Western societies. (1963-64 and alternate years: spring—day-) Jl 
155 Primitive Religion (3) vc religio" 

Conceptions of the supernatural in nonliterate societies. An eq 

beliefs and practices; the interrelatedness of religion, magic, an P 

(1964-65 and alternate years.) Gallag“ 


161 Language and Culture (3) 
(Formerly Sociology and Anthropology 143) ` 
The structure and semantics of systems of human communicatio 
the influence of language on world view. (1963-64 and alterna 


172 Native People of the New World (3) 
A survey of representative Indian groups of the Americas 
civilizations, stressing the patterned nature of diverse cu 
problems of human existence. (1963-64 and alternate у‹ 


n, linguistic os) 
te years: fal 
Gallag 
to 
from primitive bands t er 
Itural responses, "€ 
sars: spring ау. 


173 Cultures of the Pacific (3) p^ 
A study of the culture, history, and ways of the life of the native peo 
Micronesia, and Polynesia. (1964-65 and alternate years.) calla 

, , : rin 

182 New World Archeology (3) and 

A survey of pre-Columbian culture history, from man 


ples of 


the Pleistocene Ice Age until the time of the first European contacts Jl 
alternate years: spring—day.) Garp 
183 Old World Archeology (3) icas, from the "Я 
A survey of the culture history of man exclusive of the Amery centers: 
hominid cultures to the advanced civilizations and their seconda pell 
64 and alternate years: fall—day.) Carl, of 


192 Anthropological Theory (3) 


: e deve 
] assumptions underlying the ‘ening 


Analysis of the theoretical postulates anc wars: Jl 

modern cultural anthropology. (1963-64 and alternate yes ut 

i ' А hno£T" and 

193 Anthropological Methods (3) ogy, and © isis 9^ 

A pproa hen to library and field research in linguistics, archer Еу, соп, anal је 
ems 


conceptual bases and bias in the delineation of peos ] report. 
organization of data, and in the preparation of the fina 


nate years.) 


THIRD GROUP cop 
261 Cultural Origins of the New World (3) д m 
(1963-64 and alternate years: fall—as arranged.) а 
262 Applied Anthropology (3) p TI. gove 
(Formerly Sociology and Anthropology, 155) ‚ in such specific fie 
The use of anthropological methods and technique” | «te years. : 
ment, business, че. and medicine. (1964-65 and alte p socit! 


263 Culture, Contact, and Change (3) — — rkings а ер 
Western impact on non-Western cultures. ee (Not 0 
change as variant cultures and ethical systems 1 al ex 

265 Cultural Ecology (3) hnology ° the natu 

A cross-cultural examination of the 

(1964-65 and alternate years.) 


relationship of tec 


285-86 Research in Anthropology ( arr.) 
(Academic year—as arranged; 


summer 1963.) 


Em Sociology and 


E {nthropology 
289. 


( Thesis (3-3) 
Academic year 


as arranged 


COURSI OFFERED IN SPECIAL 


PROGRAM 
In Addition to 


lwin 


the regul 
Course f 
via 

udis. or 


аг courses announced l 


1 above, 
Students in the War ( ollege programs of the College 
Wture, Contact. and Change (3) 


J 
ti, > Leggette (Chairman) 


C. W. Pettit /Dir 
Lessor; r, (Director о 


/ Forensics). Е, а Stevens 

| ler, Edna Monsees 
[ity р, estoria] Leos Zelda Kosh, W. J. Elsen 
CM Byer K, a Sanders 

lewis Sh ith Surrey. A. A. Им, 5 

“nce Owndes 


n Керле], Lois Ric} 


ards, Ruth Cox 


Cun ith a major in Speech (Departmental) - Prerequisite: the Arts and 
Tired . the 1 Page 3 » inc luding Speech 1, 2, 11, 32. 
jp ey te Genera] requirements. 


see pages 38-4] inc 
rogram ; Speech 101, 121, 154, 
Тоир cour 


in the I 
b аф Second.» 


luding the passing of a speech 


udi 
171; and a minimum of twelve 


ses in the speech arts or speech = er 


I , as approved 
Of Arts vw: 
3 tit ] mal "rerequisite: the a 
ч э с, " major in Dr ımati Art TA partme — Prer mi it : the m 
eq а English 31 31, including twelve hours in the basic courses in speecl 
i ` the 792, 71-72, or 91-92 
ie tear er Tequirements. pages 38-41, inclu ling the passing of a spec h pro 
t in the S к Program. Speech 101-2 a minimum of nine additi г аге - 

n к 1 nine ho dramatic literature in the English 
ON oj а рте by partment and nine hours in dramatic li rati 1 

"P 


oF Arts ; the adviser. 
Remy ith a in the field of Spee ch Cor 
уы, $ 


: Эреесһ from this [ 
Amer of pa Вепега] Реесі | 
даро : re qu 


Irements 


rection.—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachel 


niversity, or the equivalent 
» Pages 43-46. 


f Dramatic Art, 


-Ргеге yuisite the degree « f Bache lor 
equivalent. 


and d see pages 43-46, twelve | 
h at th nd ( ramatic literature « ffered 

"ы e ч 

а ець in Arena Stage, 


i оп car 


nd- and third 


and twelve hours in 


The Staff 
; summer 1963.) 


the | niversity offers the fol. 


of General 


ector of ope ech Clinic), G. F. 


5. L. Berlinsky, Edwin Shutts, H. C. Krebs, 
berger, Flore 


| 16 — Н Courses of Instruction 
FIRST GROUP : 
it, Biel 
A Speech Clinic Petit P 
Individual or group lessons, without academic credit, for such speech di Jesso™ 


Fee: for indivi 


lisping, cleft palate, articulatory problems, and stuttering. 
summer 1909. 


$7; for group lesson, $4. (Academic year—as arranged ; 


B American Speech for Foreign Students (3) 
Class limited to foreign-born students. Instruction in the 
spoken English, with emphasis on rhythm and inflection. 
Alphabet is used. Recording fee, $5. (Fall and spring 
1963.) 

1 Effective Speaking (3) 
Preparation and delivery of extempore speeches, de 
and voice control; selecting and organizing material. 
spring—day and evening; summer 1963.) 


0 
. nds © 
formation of the ровй 
The Internation® 


Leggette and pe 
^to and polt and 
veloping confidence ап (Fall 82 
Recording fee, *^ 
Е ders 
nica Sane", 
2 Persuasive Speaking (3) | He nig, ne 
A continuation of Speech 1, which is prerequisite, with emphasis on ur e 
tion and elementary principles of persuasion. ап дау; spring 
ning.) | 
گے‎ AU " T 5 
11 Voice and Diction ( 3 eas 
! i i ysis 0 “Б, 
naturalness, and clarity in the speaking volos, — of En 
Phonetic approach to the study 9 s pitch 
netic appre rate, volum ' 1063.) 


Class instruction in the problems of a er t f 
(Fall and spring—day and evening; gte 


Developing ease, 

voices through recordings. 

the standards of speech. 

quality. Recording fee, $4. 
32 Oral Reading (3) : 
Reading to others, theory and practice in the problems of interpreting 
Prerequisite: Speech 11. Recording fee, $2. (Fall—day; spring 
summer 1963.) 


SECOND GROUP pie 


101 Voice and Phonetics (3) 


The International Phonetic Alphabet anc cations to 


] its appli 
З as theater, pub 


improvement; also its application to such fields -—— 0 
correction, radio, television, and foreign languages. Prereq ette 
cording fee, $4. (Fall—day; summer 1963.) 1еёЁ e 
102 Oral Interpretation oj Literature (3) м, ring and emotion, né 
lheory and practice in the problems of communicating d Speech 32. 
tions for study include poetry, prose, and drama. Prerequis gi 
fee, $2. (Spring—day.) jn 06 
BE . í 1 ; эы 2 : tice py 
111 Effective Speech Communication (3) «rion, including PF ynterê b 
The tools and principles of efective speech communica common y nc ) 
delivery, and the evaluation of presenta (Not offere ce 


organization, 


professional personnel. Not open to speech majors. ibe 


Leadership (9) zv 
lying in committees ar d urs 0 
Prerequisite: 

ni 


121 Group Discussion and Conference 
rl 
. summe : 
ing—eve ng; Нед k 


The process of thinking and problem so 


methods of leading discussions and conferences. 
(Fall—day; sPF 


the permission of the instructor. 
T . ] ent 
126 Public Discussion and Debate (5) ‚ practice in argu of the 
Principles and types of public discussion and dium : jours of $ oe 
ıt interest. Prerequisite: penig, 


ing on questions of currer 


sion of the instructor. (Spring day.) 


127-28 Advanced Debate Practice (1-1) o sem 
du " * 

Admission by permission of the fter ог 
tion in the intercollegiate 


of 4 semester hours. 


instructor, à 


debate program. е 
(Academic year—as arranged. 


Speech M i E 147 


adio and TV Broadcasting ( 3-3 
A Study 


3) Shollenberger | 
ann, J Of the development of the radio and TV industries, station organization and 
agement i ior 
^r Cquipment, production 
formance 0 


techniques; practice in t 
t) radio programs. Recording fee, $5 
1 Public 
The 


the Prepa Tation an; 


| 
he preparation and per 
Din 


a semester. (Academic year—eve. 


Speaking * Advanced Forms (3) 


Henigan 
1 presentation of speeches for formal occasions 1 th emphasis on 
fred 1S ology of the audience. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of speech, (Not of | 
5 | | 
A Pech Criticism (3) Henigan 
. 8 " * 
itan dy of rhetorical theory with application to the criticism of representative Ame r- | 
У and British oratory, Admission by permission of the instructor. (Spring—day.) | 
suiting (3) Leggette 
Ч А a f мл 2 
Кы m Practice in the fun lamentals of acting technique. Prerequisite: Speech 
4 p, 90У fee, $5, (Fall—ever 


92. 
hing.) 


› 
) 
› 


Le ggette | il 
epar, f play production. Under the supervision of the instructor, studen | | | 
e. ес plays for presentation, Laboratory fee, $5 (Spring—evening. ) | 
^96 Pla 27 The St fi i 
reti | y Toduction Practice | Ыл) je Sti In 
66 H work ın theater, (Academ year—as arrang | \ 
ts А . М 
бао Of the l'heater (3) Nilles | 
lera t i : | 
ы Vey of the rise of the tl Classical, Medieval, Renaissance, later 
: a in f 
0 م‎ Continental, and the M« Ni 


1 1963-64.) 


Tons: 
La ve Dra 


| 
| 
Udy matics ( ) I owndes 
LION Y Creative dramatics its use a learning tool (Fall—evening. ) 
“Ud re ‚ 
They dre 1 Cheat, r(3 Lowndes 
ùi ч i i | i } ld 7 à 
ng у nd Practice in creating and producing plays for childr (Spring—eve 
Ny 
Aro И 
ать “tion to Speech ( Orrectio Pettit 
C n е е в d 1 
м, ; the disorders of speech, inclu ling sympton atology, testing, causation, and 
0 (Fall evening. ) 
(v Peer 
lini 


(3) Bielski 
p, Pech e ques and procedures involved in the correcti n of the disorders of 
% Spe tequisite : Speer h 101 and 17] Spring lay.) 
‚ Cec - 
ае rection (3) Pettit 
ein, С Stu Х 7 pring 
ly мыз Чу of the disorders of spec Prerequisite: Speech 17] (Spring 
"ld г. 
X Clinica) у ° А i 
yee ised | С "QCtice in Speech Th. rapy (1-1) Che Staff 
Vita Dist’ Work in ү, medial speech—th Univer hild 
iN ly me tine 9! Columbia ( rippled Children's So | 
Ith ur, "BS to dig, uss therapeutic techniques for | | 
hell ү Пау be ro SS thera; жые, 
еру 14, anc peated for a t of 4 semester | 
үр, 953.) Permi Sion of the instr: te (Aca 
"p i 1 1 
\ bum 
qty £f 


Obl, T ў 
чц y the feld uf and the Test; 


of He aring (3) 
°F audiology with emphasis on the 


testing of hea 


148 Courses of Instruction END 


THIRD GROUP f 


251 Rehearsal and Performance (3) 

A course putting into practice the principles and techniques of acting sesion DY 
pation in play rehearsals and performances at the Arena Stage. Admise? 
tion or interview. (Fall and spring—as arranged.) 


254 Directing Problems (3) 
Observation and participation in solving the [ 


directing 


;roblems involved in 


Admission by interview. (Fall and spring—as arrange ) sag Sof 
955 Techniaues of Staging (3) Arena S v 
р i opting, make Pr) 

ostuming, lighting arranged 


Application of theory and principles of scene design, c 
related stage techniques. Admission by interview. (Fall and spring St ge 54 
ә m ' 1 ri г 
963 Theater Management (3) pao bei] 
Theory and practice in the psychology of handling the public: Pings arrange” 
and house management. Admission by interview. (Fall and spring Stage taf 
Arena 185101 by 


264 Producing Probl ms (3) * 
1 professional theater. 


Problems involved in producing community anc 
interview. (Fall and spring—as arranged.) Berlin 
279 Spee ch Science (3) with a 


^ tion, 
The anatomy, physiology, physics, and psychology of speech produc 


of experimental work. (Not offered 1963-64.) petti! 
280 Spee h Pathology (3) 
An advanced study of the causes and symptoms o 


Speech 171 and 176. 


ante and 
f the major physiogen!e 
(Fall—day-) Shut! 


genic disorders. Prerequisite: 


284 Speech Reading and Auditory Training (9) tns т 8A analysed” 
Theory and practice in speech reading and auditory pco 224 
ods used for the instruction of hearing handicapped childr " 

Mon 


site: Speech 182. (Spring—evening.) 


285 Childhood Aphasia (4) i ' Tr M 
Jesigne ac int speec erapists and teachers o wi 
: v. pev оа мей A background pee a p^ 
psychological, and psychiatric aspects of language eut 
ories and practices in therapy. Observation and clinica 
aphasic children at the Children's Hospital School for / Ped 
site: undergraduate degree in speech and hearing, specia 


ctice 
Childre? nied » 


(Summer 1963.) 


286 Seminar in Spe ch Pathology (3) 
pe. | пей 


(Spring—evening.) 


294 Research in Dramatic {rt ( arr.) T 


(Spring—as arranged.) 


995-96 Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) К 


- € ) 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
» 063.) 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1965. 


әз GRAMS ich 
COURSE OFFERED IN SPECIAL PRO " Е. 
не offers the 1000 
In addition to the regular courses the l plo Lar. 
is available to personnel in the U. S. Navy and Ma 


111 Effective Spe ech Communication (3) 


ff 
Arena Stage pet 


Speech 


149 


RELAT ED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 

и ical Languages and Literatures 7] 72, Greek and Roman Backgrounds 
. ges : iter: 

ч Literature (3-3) 


, Introduction to English I 
1 5—36, Shak 
15-76, American Drama (3-3) 
aglis Фя The English Drama (3 
0-36, S 
tion 134, Student Teaching in Se condary Schools (6 to 9) 
94, Teaching Speech (2 to 4) 


, Psychology of L 


. a 
EEH Stir \ 
ANRZUISNCS (3 


espeare (3-3) 


2 
! 
э) 


tudies in Shak 


5 pe € € t ontem raries 3 ) 
P 1 and His t pe 


" . А o 
anguage and ( ommunication (3) 


essor; “Н. Johnson, H. F. B 


right (Chairman J, Solomon Kullback 
Lecture, Samuel Greenhouse TM 
fui, fessorial Lecturers Seymour Geisser, Morton Kupperman, Arnold Hey 
0 E am 
p Ven S fessor R. E. Thomas 


" » Fred Frishman, W. M. Wolman 
кеб, 


Mathematical Statistics Field 


| 
Science curriculum, respectively, 


Ustics courses selected | 
ї Ө “ег hours of courses in | 
ganized program: 

е senior year, For fur 


| 
Prerequi 


rin Math 


La due FIRST GROI Pt 
tio . 


nic Statistics j The Staff 
SR , *Doratory (2 hours Survey of eleme ary principles an pro 
Ni t. [TT 
EN] tae с tion is for the M - 9 4 | 
b lor a three ыс; 51, 53, an are related in their subject matter, and rodit hours | 
“ее credit ied toward a degree Statistics 52 lies outside of this group, and 
"nbination with eR s "m 4 


150 , 
Courses oj Instruction EEUU 


"4. > 2 i j d 
uno fer ut analyzing, and interpreting statistical data; considera int 
anm e танны; suma C. TORA, ee index nur quere 
pe 3 al Js ant simple correlation. Prerequisite: one entrance unit M 
ratory fee, $9. (Fall and spring—day and evening; summer В 


ай 
теи! 


n 
‚ of stocks and baie: 


9 2 f t. 

22 Vathematics of Finance (3) 

Lecture (1 R ; 

oer f " میس‎ Interest and discount, annuities, valuatior 
ig funds, amortization, valuation of depletable assets, depreciation. 


one entrance unit in algebra. (Fall and spring—day and evening. auf 
53 troducti UNUS E , , 
: e$ tion to Statistics in Psychology and Education (3) Th T. 
ind E" im { ‚ 
ecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Sources of data, tabulation, "d scott 
raw scores and dero n, ёе 


graphs, averages, dispersion, quartiles and percentiles, Jato 

e ncy distributions, reliability and validity of tests, normal curve, O heses j4 
entary sampling, and an introduction to estimation and tests of hypo ing A" 
requisite: one entrance unit in algebra. Laboratory fee, $9. (Fall and sp" 


and evening.) 
qhe Sf 


Of. E xc UT rojed улы od 
| 5 rin iple s of Statistical Methods* (3) 
T ч ЫЈ y, б 2 
Ro (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Variates and attrib rre , 
sion, Trequency distributions and their characteristics, regression and c? por 
tistical decision processes. Prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebr* 


fee, $9. (Fall—evening; spring—day.) 
SECOND GROUP B igh! 
ri 
104 Statistics in Psyc hology and Education | 3 :atical techni 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introductory study of statisti and edic 
necessary for application of statistics in resear h problems in pse ) 
tion. Laboratory fee, $9. (Fall—Saturday morning; summer 1963. Brig 
105 Statistics in Psychology and Education (3) istical chi 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Advanced study of pe sis of Pc 
necessary for an application of statistics in research. problems. dne rere quis" nes) 
correl ıtion techniques, chi-square applications, and sampling theory. © ште! 
tistics 53 ог 104. Laboratory fee, $9. (Spring -Saturday morning: 
acto 


106 Factor Analysis (3) 
introductio : 


Matrix theory as applied to factor analysis, Ж, 
analysis and their utility in various phases of research. Prerequis 
the equivalent. Laboratory fee, $9. A dn p 
107 Statistics for Engineers (3) v 7 - 
i ; | Es. : j 
simple probability models, discrete and continuous distribution. т applic в 
testing and estimation, nonparametric te sts, Emphasis on engine ing Shing? 
(Fall and spring 


Prerequisite: differential and integral calculus. 
mer 1963.) 


110 Quality Control Techniques (3) rob 
Jual ‘ ) ques (< 2 ; ontrol 
Applications of probability and distribution theory to industrial © of lot an’ oor 
of quality control charts; acceptance sampling piens; е of instructor 


characteristics. Prerequisite: Statistics 51 or permissio! n 
Johns? 


and alternate years.) 


111 Business and Economic Statistics 1 (3) d econom 
Statistical processes as related to the problems of business -— " 
emphasis on decision making under conditions of uncert © rol, an 
ages, dispersion, analysis of variance, correlation, quality “Fall—day 3 iol 

Prerequisite: Statistics 51 or permission of instructor. , 
n the 


i od i 
for students in engineering ar 


aa - * 
Statistics 91 is for Statistics majors, 


15] 


nic Statistics 11 (3) 
i and е onomics with stat 
and use of linear re 


Johnson 


istics as a tool of analy sis. » 
а | 
ction to Principles 


ө ‘gramming, game theory and queueing 

Ply, a. d ques. Study of various economic relationships, includir £ demand, sup- 

day nd anc ,Price functions, Prerequisite: Statistics 111 or equivalent, (Spring 
evening.) 

Analysis nf pp. ў 
Lecture?’ Of Variance I (3) Thomas 
tors Prodye; Urs), laboratory (2 hours). The analysis of variance to segregate fac 
Classifier; E P'Enificant variation: a п ethod to estimate experimental error, multiple 
theo, ns, Latin Square, Greco-] 


1963 ' l'erequisite . 
18 ^ 
Сог. 

ч relation ; 

an б}; 

lecture (2 lot ud the Ch 
Partia urs), ] 


айп Square, fact ; an introduction to model | | 
Laboratory fee, $9 (Fall—evening; summer 


Statistics 9] 


square Test ] (3) Thomas 


aboratory (2h Regression and corre lation the ry: simple, 


: nonparametric analysis of covariance; contin c 
Alysia. 1 
(Spri 75; tests of goodness of fit site: Statistics 91. Laborat ry fee, $ 
199 Vening, ) 
4 


Oren, TU 
Stine D 
Surve “ating | 


ues (3) Johnson 
hniques for n 


easuring the state of business con litions and 
e „urrent indicators Study of procedures for estimating future 
* Statistics a Dents, price levels, or level of general business activity. Pre 
123 "Stes 5] or the equivalent (Sorina j 
ducs: p 
А basic man" to Econometri $ } Johnson 
the antitatiy, x i Johns 
е оѓ atatia Ò approach to fundamental problems in economic theory involving 
Ong, Pr Istica] processes « mple model onr n. nd probahi considera 
5s Tequisite » SKODI del ¢ «гасі b ои E ler 
к trod elementary course in Economics and Stati - lay.) 
ducs; ) 
Probabile Son to Math, matical Probab: 
frei Y distrib; ie 
sita, Menta] veri ым, Bayes theorem and postu Bernot | 
57. „Рет; “ation, mathemati, 1 expectation, laws of large | 
58 M lon o Instructor F птен, ay =, | 
А > be Fall lay; spring—ever 
UNS athe танса! Stati , 1 ч | 
Od, * Ution thee Listics -3! 
Calo, ат ева оп or. pling the гу, estimation, hypothesis 
o, lug analysis experimental 4 кыны 
7 y (4 cademi | mental design, Pre requisite : 
COry nf с © year—day and evenine 
huj of s ind evening.) 


Gei ser 


idence, probabil. 
om walks, Markov 


lisite Statisti 


cs 155 or 


The Staff 
theory nex essary for their 
e. n 


g—evening. ) 


The Staff 
ry песе ary for 
evening.) 


The Staff 


theo 


E ipit cL i ہے ادا سرا کے‎ SERA کر ےک‎ o me 


co : : : 
152 Courses of Instruction EE 


i m i S eSuf 
199. 200 Proseminar: Theoretical and Applied Statistics (3-3) ти js de 

In addition to the study of recent advances in statistical methods, this COURT. м 
signed to coordinate the content of the baccalaureate major. Admission bY 


of the instructor. (Not offered 1963-64.) 
THIRD GROUP* 


207-8 Operations Analysis (3-3) in 
Basic concepts and techniques of operations analysis as applied to problem linear if 


management and economic research. An introduction to the PF ‘asjon 0 the 9 
gramming, game theory, and queueing theory. Admission by permiss? 
structor. (1964-65 and alternate years.) 
217-18 Experi ign (3-5 int 
217 ;xperimental Design (3-3 
p esign (5—9) o exper 


Advanced theory of the applications of the linear and other hypothe Р 

tal design. (Academic year—evening.) reenhou* 
257-58 Ad еа № } statisti 3 

291-98 Advanced | fathematical Statistics I (3-3) ions, 

Distribution functions, sequences of random variables, chara 

pling theory, linear statistical estimation. (Academic year—evening: кольа 

jt 


259-60 Advanced Mathematical Probability (3-3) „е integrations 
Modern theories and asymptotic laws: elementary theory of definite int 


cteristic funct 


theorems in probability. (Academic year—evening.) 
261-62 Information Theory for Engineers (3-3) ;listic pack 
The elements of information theory and its statistical and rmn of inform” rhe 
sembles: jn 


from an elementary point of view (nonmeasure-theoretic). e еп . 
entropy, and their properties Discrete stochastic sources, moving and decoding og 
transmission of information, channels, channel capacity. Enc of inform 

cluding error detection and correction. The fundamental t 


theory. (1964-65 and alternate years.) 
sion fU 


263-64 Advanced Mathematical Statistics II (3-3) __, istical 
Statistical estimation, tests of hypotheses, sequential analysis, statis evening) ї 
tions, time series, multivariate statistical theory. (Academic у Geist 


265-66 Multivariate Analysis (3-3) ond half js comp 
Р е 1 " 
A year course, credit is not given for the first half until e of indepen nde 
Tests of significance, generalized variance and oover hata tion, gen amio 
nonical and vector correlations, multivariate, normal distribution, (Aca 


^ ^ ; " 818. 
ratio, problems of estimation, applications to factor analyst 


evening.) T 
261-68 Characteristic Functions (3-3) aii nd half js сой de 
A year course, credit is not given for the first half until r pen applicato 
Fourier integrals, set functions, inversion formulas, сое he years. 
distribution problem in statistics. (1964-65 and altern 
269 Sequential Testing (3) 
(1964-65 and every third year.) 
270 Statistical Decision Theory (3) раё 
(1964-65 and every third year.) Ku uel 
" mh i Am gs js COME gpd 
271-72 Statistical Information Theory (3 3) - ond half is дое 9 
t © x Р 
i , Re first half until the Se ir signib eision d 


A year course, credit is not given for t 


FL к i tion A dt 92 
Basic concepts, definitions, and formulas of informa | acity, and, US ng 10 5 
Shannon's coding theorem, channel cap , catio! «робо? 


{ . 8 

- ; j sufficiency} ic d 

information; inequalities of information theory ie testing rat AP 
tistical problem f discrimination and hypot® inform 

stical problems ol « bl loss d Di year oren 


theory of information; analysis of contingency reser 
ing and sequential analysis; comparison or expeti 


94, or the equivalent, 


general properties. 


are prerequisit® є 


* Mathematics 124 and Statistics 193 and 1 
courses 


` o Statistics 


153 

3-14 1 Stochastic Proce sses (3-3) M 
А yea Course, cre, lit is not 1 for first he rd until the second half j is completec 
Unda ental notions of st lala astic processes; random walks; Markov processes; differ- 
р Processes; Gaussian proce ases: applications (1964 — and alternate years.) 

э The St; 
ы 96 Reading and Research (3-2) The Staff 
missio on by permission of the instructor Academic year—as arranged.) 
ü Seminar. P 


roblems in Mathe matical . Statistics (3) 
as arranged; summe 1963.) 


3. 7300 The 


sis (3 3) 


The Staff 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


In 
ы sition to the regular cour 


rses announced above the Unive rsity offers the fol- 
at Оез for students er rolled in the following special programs: Navy Grad- 
Elgin ial | Manage ‘ment Progr; um, ^ Force Advanced Management I rogram, 
0) EN “ministration, ar id Hei Care Admir 


istration. 
Varr ble, sie Principle s of Sta 
troy 3 and attri] and 
Toductj ages and dis; 
lig 9n to the making of statistica lecisions 
Int; e Bases of Statistical Dei оп Making arr 
Mather j °" to the ; | 


istical Methods (3 


utes, ave; id 


es of de king, with « арр pem 
Cry, \с ` binom listr rm and II 
19 » Tesearch methodo] £y, and proble f inference 
lur ies of Stati stical Analysis (3) è E 
ion 0 the asic Concepts of statistical a: Ysis isures oi central tends cy, 
ing h » norma] distri} ution sic statisti nference includ ng estimation and test 
8 "968, 
an 
The е rial шс s and Quality Contr: l (3) 
trol, En plication of g atistica] prir 8 and practice to management and quality con 
decisi ьар atis j 18 оч» On the use of « tist cal techı iques in mak ng Management 
чара ! p ontrolling quality and star ardization. Prerequisite: Statistics 107 or the 


2 
LOG Y * 


н 
21 
ТА 
| 
{| 
31 
| 


154 Courses of Instruction ке 


ERS EES 3 Em 
"uo ал . . . ic 
major examination at the end of the senior year. The correlated knowledge оров А 
the student will be examined includes the following fields: (1) classification, d 
and ecological relations of animals, both invertebrate and vertebrate; (2) em 0y 
development and life histories of important animal types; (3) general principles ow 


iology, heredity, and evolution; (4) the development of biological principles, ^ 


and theories as revealed in the study of the history of zoology. | 
y ( Departmental, 
Department 0 


lachelor P ‚с А r А r 

Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Biolog 
^ 31 

yectively, ages 


This ir terdepartmental maior may be arranged in conjunction with the 
any. Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, resp 
32, including Biology 1-2*, or the equivalent. 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, 
four semester hours of second group courses which should include at 
Botanv, 6 in Zoology, and 6 in interdepartmental courses. iva 

Master of Arts or Master of Se ience in the field of Zoology: Prerequisite: the Piyer 
lent of a Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree, respectively, from 7 
sity with a major in Zoology or Biology. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 4346. ents! 
; Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Biology.— This interdepati e; the 
field may be arranged in conjunction with the Department of Botany. Preredoe m this 
equivalent of a Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree, инет 
I niversity with a major in Zoology, Botany, or Biology. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 43 46. 

Doctor of Philosophy (in a field of Zoology or Biology)-- 
Catalogue. t і н 

Ва helor of Arts in Education with а teat 
cation curriculum, pages 33-34 

Required: the Biology option and the professional courses listed in the 
cation Catalogue. 


[ went 


" 4 £ inimum 0 
pages 38-41, a — hours i" 


neil 
See the Graduate Cou 
‘atte: e Ed" 
hing field in Biology —Prerequisite: t 
school of P 


FIRST GROL I ff 
The 5 


1-2 Introductory Biology* t (4-4 
^ gy T| ) $ 
J б. 4 | urs) +f» 8C 

ry ( 4 ho of he ife of 


An interdepartmental course. Lecture (2 hours), laborato ling t 

is designed to provide the nonscience student with an understate in some as. it 

ences and to serve as a basis for those who may wish to err xird-grouP „е 

biology. It is the introductory course leading to all second. A f the two def 10 2 
ees" Же ‚ Һе 8 mbers 0 aj 

botany and zoology, and is taught jointly by the staff mem registered for either Male 


Designed to be taken in either sequence; students may be vailable- d 
aker I ( , Sun desc = ce aval’ y 0n 

at the beginning of the academic year, depending on laboratory Pond spring © Y od 

rial fee, $10 a semester. (Biology 1 Plant Sciences ч ` fall and spri 

evening; summer 1963. Biology 2 Animal Sciences (4) : 1a 


evening; summer 1963.) 


ZOOLOGY 
Га t 1 І 41 
SECOND € ROUI Mortens" 


101-2 Invertebrate Zoology (3 3) . vertebrat? fo 

ji < 5 > 22H ly of invert [ation 6: 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). A systematic St ‘Jogenetic Te 065-06: 
^ life histories, anc phy of "D 1 


cluding the morphology, classifications, b 
Material fee, $8 a semester. (1963-64 and 1964 65: ac - 
» 


academic year—evening. 
logy: 
ts of Botany and 700 


| by the departmen » permission 


* An interdepartmental course offerex 
ister in either department 
t Biology 1-2 is prerequisite 


r D Y exce 
to all sec ond-group courses in Zoology, 


structor 


EM д Zoology 


109.4 ME I pP EE 


E Comparative Vertebrate {natomy (3-3) 
"lure ( 


(1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Le ture 
s, la Oratory d 


s on the organ systems of the verte- 
acad dissections of types. Material ee, $11 a semester (1963-64: 
emic уеаг—4ау; 1964 65: 


academic year—day and evening.) 


log 
The ganic Evolution* (3) Munson 
0 , L . 
in ir of organic evolution and present ideas on the princ ple lines of deve lopment 
them Plant and animal kingdoms: 


de chani 
LT 
. “demic evening ) 


1 
16 Cytolog у (9-39 


Stare 3 De smond 
«п, » u hour), laboratory (4 hours). The тог phologi ı1 and physiochemical prop- 
study, ° Plant and animal cells 


and their comp: ts. Prepara of material for 
“day. 1964. E fee, $11 a semester. f 1963. 64 and alternate years: academic year 
197 and alternate years: acaden 


review of the contributions to an understanding of 


sms involved in this process (1963-64: academic year—day; 1964-65: 


year 


lic year—evening.) 
renetics® (3) Stewart 
t A i 
y hor Course in which the general principles are ted with specific examples 
{ ance in plants and animals, includir 1g man, evening.) 
Ce, 
M hu “ology* y (3) Shropshire 
"еді , amente М physiology of protoplasm. Prerequisite: Chemistry 12. (Spring 
45 , Summer 1963. 1 E ^ 
' Ntrod 
u j 
Lectura (1 Hon i to Vertebrate Embryology (3 Hansen 
| vidual g orn hour ^, laboratory ( t hours.) Origin an 1 early deve lopment of the indi 
| nce te lation of Organ systems Emp} » " B ck == th refer 
) n I ha ( А 1 Е, with rete 
| day ate human embryo. Material fee. $11 (1963-64 and nate years: fall 
T evening; 1964 e alternate years: fal] Е 
° llis, and ai at a all ia 
| з ology (3) 
м ture ү (lj Desmond 
orm Ta] ti Tour), laborat Introduction t« t ucroscopical anatomy of 
Min; d and organs $11 1 alterr ies vear pring 
и ТЕТ 4 , 3 alternate years: spring 
ls 7 Е; 1964. 65 ind al ate ar spring lay: r 1963.) 
la, 20a (3) 
li ture 1 ho, Mortensen 
eh ur) 
АТА жы а sal (4 hours). Intr duction to the protozoa: classification 
ee ( , 4 physiology with special en on free-living types Material 
ls Pa 1968 6, and alte mate years: spring ng I 
ы SOlogy (3) 
Te ( < 
Pitas: 1 һ‹ 
My ology Ours), laboratory (4 hours). An introduction to the « y 
аена) ^ with a surve 
In al fe, vey of parasitic from the tozoa thr 
0] $11 On? і 
Unt (1963-64 a; er ‹ fall—ey 
te omolog, (3) P 
h X lo 
ile," (1 hour) lal Munson 
Хота» and cology np "tory (4 } ). A study of the elementary phys- 
lí» üt Btouns M f Insects, with an int to the taxor y ‹ ir 
чес p, rial fce, $8 1963-64 ernate years: fall—evening.) 
М 1 
qe, 27 Solog, ( 3 M 
of the > and abor unson 
ting Istri. or atory work on the physi £v of ssion by permission 
ne A terial fee, $1] (1963-64 л 
Do 


HN » 91 | апа alternate years spring—eve 
Vin Pec 


lems (3-3 


i ral » th. The Staff 
۱ Year. NStructor i n | " Е: ] 
20 ч аз arranged ) uctor is required. Material lee, $11 a semester (Aca 
б. re 

еа] ? 

ne, unar (3 7 

Qi d to Orre] 9) The Stafi 
PW and relate and supple: an ue 

8 d ning ) € е у L3 Z 7%) 


(Academic year 


a a Ta 


156 Courses of Instruction EE 


THIRD GROUP 


201-2 Seminar: Cytology* (3-3) 


A study of the current literature in experimental cytology. (Not о Mort 
: نف‎ Чырр i Р 0 
204 Seminar in Invertebrate Zoology (3) (1964-65 and 
A study of original publications on hormones of invertebrate animals. 
alternate years.) 
Mo 


214 Advanced Invertebrate Zoology (3) 
Lectures and laboratory work on problems in invertebrate physio 8 63-64.) 
Zoology 101-2 or the equivalent. Material fee, $8. (Not offered 1 Hanse? 


247-48 Morphogenesis (3-3) Zoology 104 


Lectures and class reports on experimental morphology. Prerequisite: 
or the equivalent. (1964-65 and alternate years.) mond 
251 Seminar in Vertebrate Zoology (3) (1963-64 and alter 


A study of current publications in the field of histophysiology. 
nate years: fall—evening.) The sa 
295-96 Research (arr.) aa 167 
Investigation of special problems. (Academic year—as arranges, 


Zoology 295 (3).) The St 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) ) 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963 Zoology 299 (3). 


COURSES FROM OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


ex 

dent wê, 

- ; ^ ional stu iver 
The following courses are of interest chiefly to the рар units 0 the Us of 

" ^r : к : 

pects to take his upper-division work in one of the pro re e jate 1" & | 

sity and to the student who seeks a two-year terminal eg rmally count t0 

Such professional credits do not no bu stu! 

, ` : ^ f Arts and Sciences, 1 бесе 

Bachelor’s degree from Columbian College of Аг 


: Me: d w with t 
by prior petition, elect up to twelve hours of such na кү? 
tarial Studies, which can count only for the terminal degr 


Associate in Science). 


AIR SCIENCE a Bach 
І wi D grt 
Air Force Reserve.—Upon ber course 9 jee 


Commission in the United States / 


- - es 
degree and upon the satisfactory completion of the Ак Force Бы 
prescribed by law and regulations, the graduate wi 
United States Air Force Reserve. 

BASIC COURSE T 


1-2 Leadership Laboratory—Freshman Ү‹ EUN Ё nd 
Cadet basic airman training. Military courtesy, fı" сі ades a pt 

element, flight squadron, and mass formation GP» Am 
the departments oí Botany 


* An interdepartmental course offered by 
ister in either department. 


lap mission and the problem of 
Юга сга А 

tation 122 ее, charged one 

1-19 

Cad Leadership Laborator 


dill Noncommission: d off 


national security, Mi 
time a year, $3. (May be 


(Academic vear day.) 


15 hours a semester, 


ubstituted for Physical Edu. 


) 


The Staff 


ficer ng and courtesy, all phases of 
Uisite. a ceremonies, comman rair command responsibility. Prereq- 
Chee 1 mence 1-2, 21.29 fo men anc > 1-2 for women. Political Sci 
mended as nore year. Minimum 15 

Labe ratory 


(May be substituted 


0 " E 
4 I ir int the areas of mathematics, 
Prove, E Datura] scien es, foreign lang ties or social sciences ap 
; › à ; а - 
tona] 3 t lé Division of Air Science commission officer educa 
» quirements, (Fall) 
4 
dation, 


Garrell 


ideologic al con 


tactors in the pres 
major factor in the 


„ш (2) 43 of Ac rospace J} eapon Systems Sophomore Garrel] 
- ini 
t 
jue Sys luctory 2 opulsi 
Rica) chen 
atc ns; р 
lla. implic ; of cx 
а, E (Fall; 2 hours a week 
lence c 
Any 2 or E! —ophomore Year (2 or 3) 
MM) ог p Mester hour introductory « 
Proved b T natur al scier Ў 
li Y the ces, foreign lan 
Pe ы 16 Vision of Air S 
Phong, ement Pol у Е 
ч ical Sei, 
Yea 


TA ADVANCED COI RSE 
Air p Scie 


Air рле alice, o Junior Year | 1-1) 

"ili we, This j "lopment, Knowledge ind skills required of a Junior officer in the 
e Justice ву udes the Air Force ander, his staff, and the air base; the 
Ihe Пуга ри a imer training Prer [u un or с n: 
| 9n of ir 6 “ Semester hour VOUCge course, each semester, approved by 

[ Leade hi. 1 “cience, (Academic year day 

мч b. 7 aboratory Junior Year The Staff 
ч t done, Part of Air Science 101-92) 

ti, monic "Stoned of x 

le fo ies : ойсе 


ng. Wearing 


ing of the uniforn 
Cadets perf. 
Lies, ` 


, parades 
ving plan 
on leadership 
(Academic year 


rm duties inv: 
Emphasis placed 


urs a semester. 


t Junior and Senior The Staff 
Qn, а four We f . ' 
NUY Mental ру Week Air Force ROTY 


ates is man, 
idual w, 
ems, and l 


summer tra 


latory 


¢ unit at an 


'orce base 
zation fly. 
nent, field 


Program 
“pons, Air Force base 
ea lership tr 


consists of far 


activity and 


aining 


Eme 
ی اقا ج‎ 


EES 


| 
| 
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151-52 Air Science—Senior Year (1-1) t5 
First half: weather and navigation. A study of the weather and navigational и, 
of airmanship, such as temperature, pressure, air masses, precipitation, weat егетме 
and dead reckoning navigation. Second half: the Air Force officer. A study 0 се 
rials to help the cadet make a rapid effective adjustment to active duty 25 43 e 
of the United States Air Force. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: one nly 


"" : " e. x 
ter hour college course, each semester, approved by the Division of Air Science Wege 
pilot candidates need take weather and navigation. Others may substitute any 


course approved by the Division of Air Science. (Academic year—day- ff 
The 518 


153-54 Leadership Laboratory—Senior Year 


(Credit is a part of Air Science 151-52) 
Cadet officer training. Cadet officers conduct activitic 
chain of command, instruct subordinates, plan and supervise 
administration. Preparation for commissioned officer duties 
ship and managerial responsibilities. Minimum 15 hours pe 


h 

= of Corps of Cadets throug 

Cadet Corps trai je 

_ Development % ademi? 
r semester. (Аса 


year—day. ) 
GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 


ACCOUNTING 
taf 


1-2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) at 
First half: basic principles underlying accounting records, preparation partners) is 
sheet and financial statements, accounting for single proprietorships an aly” 

1 introduction to © 


Second half: accounting for corporations anc 

of financial statements, and valuation and amortization problems... + half: al 

counting 2: Accounting 1 or permission of the instructor. (Firs and 6 
Second half: fall and spring 


spring—day and evening; summer 1963. 
ning; summer 1963.) 


101 Cost Accounting (3) 
Theory and purposes of industrial cost ac 


cost €, 

ystems Of OOF. ire: 
ting; treatment of sys 

paren cost data. Prered 


trol and determination ; and analysis and interpretation of 


: d - sind -d ег 190». 
Accounting 1-2. (Fall—day and evening; spring—day ; summ K podj Steele 
- a ч х ò en pts 
111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) і . g financis ter ju: 
Methods and techniques of preparing, analyzing, and interpre. and creditor п of 


termination ал 4 ctor 
agora of the instru 


m 
Gallagher inest 
assets, 1026 sing 10 
. acc , 
es; 50%, 121: oh 


181 г 


for the guidance of operating executives, directors, stock ‘on and interp 


ence of price level changes on accounting data; 
' 2 9 P" 

trends and ratios. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 or ре 

(Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1963.) 


ments, tangible fixed assets, intangi 


current, noncurrent, contingent, and estimate tin 
"fy Ж җи ‚ accoun taat 

counting 2 or permission of the Second half: ас pa nershipsi 5^, 121 of 
tion, financing, operation, and dissolution of corpora to 122: coun 


instructor. 


M Ire ul 
ciples of consignment and installment sales. Pre req vening-) 
permission of the instructor. (Academic year—day s Ко, 
т . 2 tion 

161 Income Tax Accounting (5) ;ndividusle € corporat pre 

Problems involved in the federal income taxation of ine в» social sec rity P 

ferences between tax accounting and financial account M Kur 

requisite: Accounting 1-2 (Fall—day and evening. s 
- 90 ing а т 
171 Auditing (3) A { procedures of mak ‘workin 

Duties and responsibilities of auditors; principles ant F tion - 


а ) 
ancial statement item, р Fall —evening- 


techniques of verifying each fin 
Accounting 121-24 


papers and reports. Prerequisite: 


—ĖŮĖĖĖÁ‏ ا 
س OO‏ 


Government and Busine 


$ 159 
pÁccounting Systems (3) wi 
ory and Procedure of designing and installing acc: unting systems, for colle ча 
1j ding, analyzing, and presenting accounting data. Prerequisite: Accounting A 
ы hears "all "ning 
19 =e, and 17 » OF permission of the instructor. (F evening.) 
l Ag, : EL 
c 4dvanced Accounting (3) Kurtz, Simp: а 
“ишы. Statements, statement of affairs, realization and liquidation reports, anc 
: - - › 9 4 IL y 
8 me and lrust accounting Prerequisite: Accounting 121-22. (Fall—evening ; 
Ummer 1963.) 
193 р. 
: Busin, ss Budge ting (3) 
Incip]e А t 


Lewis 
Орела > techniques, and procedures involved in the development, installation, and 
Peration of Î System of budgetary control to aid in the management of commercial 
dj : : € - s ANO ) ` lay: ing— 
day industria] Organizations Prerequisite: Aci ounting 1-2. (Fall—day ; spring 
vay evening; summer 1963.) 


BUSINES 

NESS ADMINISTRATION 
В USiness Finance (3) Page, Clayton 
x ; Principles involved in the financing of business enterprises. Prerequisite: Ac- 
ng 1-2, (Fall—day; spring—day and evening.) 


“ aw: Contracts, Sales, Agency, and pum 
(Faj Ments (3) 
W > ау and evening, ) 
eS. y 
сапт, reial Law ОМ egotiable In struments, Property, Collins. Murphy 


ay and evening.) 
PHY oy ,. 
ly SICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 


hy Sical Education (1-1 


! 
0 Supervised act 


The Staff 


A : ivity a week. Physical Education fee,* $4.50 a semes 
و‎ ‘Academic Year—as arranged ) 
0 2 
№ ei o More Physical Education (1-1) The Staff 
ods 7, 5 : 
ltr, (Ac. Supervised activity a week. Physical E jucation fee,* $4.50 a semes- 
4) Per, Academic Year—as arranged.) 
On E 
Physical Health (1) 
Pomor; Mental 


ding, significance, and 
е future teacher. (Spr 


Otion, Emni and social he alth of the individual understan 
day.) mphasig On pe rsonal he alth 


know ledges for tl 


со i m 
шүн of Physical Education Motor DeAngelis, Krupa 
“nda -2) 
Ment е 
е (Аа е, Tules, and Organization. Physical Edu ation fee,* $450 a semes 
un E " еше year—day ) 
o. Ching к t 
оо], (2° Individual and Dual Sports in Secondary Hanken, Krupa 
"hnic 8 2) x 
Ы tat 'imming w - T cal Ed 7 {ее * $4.50 
й | er, cade restling, badmint n, bowling. Physical -ducation fee, «ә 
rod - emic year day ) 
A “tio › А 
it tento ni \ - : hysical Education (2) Myers 
lentig UNTSO presenting, a " educat vocat 1 anal 
5 l foundation P the problems of physica ucati ational analy 
x ) 
le Phy 


— 


e 


pip fO EX e DERI 6c Ln 


160 Courses of Instruction 


— BE 


Stalling’ 


49 Human Anatomy (3) : 
The structure of the human body. Basic course for physical education majors, Biol 
open to both men and women not majoring in Physical Education. Prerequisite: 
ogy 1-2t. (Fall—day.) ence 

50 Kinesiology (3) wisi 
A study of the anatomical mechanism of movement, analysis of the action of m (Sprig 
physical education activities. Prerequisite: an approved course in anatomy: 


day.) gel 
58 First Aid and Care of Athletic Injuries (2) m to fir 

Prevention and emergency care of injuries of all types, with special refere (Spring 

aid, civil defense, bandaging, and massage. Prerequisite: Biology 14r 

day.) 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN gif 


i sy The 
1-2 Freshman Physical Education (1-1) sods *® 
One period of fundamentals of health and physical education and two Рё 


chosen from the activities offered each semester + volved in 
А ach : 3 invo ' 
Fundamentals of health and physical education: study of the fee of morem 
general maintenance of health, efficient use of the body, and fundamenta tions di. 
Activities: badminton, basketball, body mechanics, field hockey, rec nis, 


| ' тех 1 ng, tennis fun 
golf, fencing, modern dance, skating, swimming, synchronized уе. f 


ball, lifesaving. Physical Education fee,* $4.50 a semester. 
damentals of health and physical education—day ; activity—day-) he uf 
ы ә ` ^ r 
11-12 Sophomore Physical Education (1-1) as li шй 
activities offered each season (Аса 


Two periods a week chosen from the 
Physical Education 1-2. Physical Education fee, 

year: two periods a week—day.) 
43-44 Techniques of Physical Education Motor Acti 
(2 to 3-2 to 3) 


* $4.50 a semester. 


nes 
vities 1 
fe^ 


Physical Educatio" 


activities. 


Fundamental skills of selected physical education : 

$4.50 a semester. (Academic year—as arranged.) stalling 

49 Human Anatomy (3) ; ion maj, Biol 
Basic course for physical educati isi’ Bi 


The structure of the human body. 
open to both men and women not majorin 


MY 2t ‘all aay.) 
ogy 1-21. (Fall—day Lawn в 


g in Physical Education. 


50 Kinesiology (3) 
A study of the anatomical mechanism of movement, көз court 
in physical education activities Prerequisite: an approves suf 
(Spring—day.) 3) e " 

51-52 Teaching Physical Education Activities (2to -— "ividual and dua 
Team sports: basketball, hockey, softball, soccer, speedball. dios! tumbling, and alte 
tennis, badminton, archery, swimming, and diving. vi (1 
and trampoline. Physical Education fee,* $450 a semester. 
nate years: academic year—day.) Р иу 99066, n 

» » е activi ts 

* The Physical Education fee is required for registration in one of more о ologY: e! 

f An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Botany 


ister in either department. 


analys 


THE Bo, IRD OF 
The Board 0 


Versity ex offici 


I RUSTEES 


f Trus stees of the Universit y 15 C pam 
9 and the followi ng persons b y election: 
Newel Windom Ellison, A.B. ‚ LL.D., 
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М arrick Morris, LL. D» Secretary 
Codfrey on Munter, A.B., LL.B. LL D. 


$515 tant à 


, ILD. 
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А Vise Php. 
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ee mm А. " z 
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THE ү '"INIVERSITY 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 
The idea of a university in the ( apital of the Nation was sponsored by George 
ashington, ; I 


;eorge Washin rton | niversity expressed in the words of the 
ition, introduced 


` 4 09 “ 
and subseq y enacted by Congress in 1821. wa 


inet | ersor ind Madison. 
Federal Government." 
the Capital of the 


its wide Amer 


for 1! e erei tion 
This central idea of a uni- 
' Nation, nonsectarian, free of se tional lim- 
lationships, and open to the ever-increasing 
ican relations Ips, an I ! 
h bear ipon it, has been continuous through nearly a 
е < і LS І 1 
inthe PiPose of th 
er "i асе of grea 
nati 


118 University. therefore, } 


s been to develop the university ideal 
lore the changing needs of its 


i | inciples of learning and 
Ituen«c y and loyal to the t prin iple of le irninj 


I. 1 
traditiona 


ү, through disciplined n ason, wisdom for the individual and his 
inate as it js NOW organized cor ts of Columbian College of Arts and 
of Philos | "raduate Council, whi h offers work leading to the degree ol mw 
Siege, ph J; the Professional s hool of Medic ine; Law: Engineering and App ae 
the Colles “macy; Education: and Government, B isiness, and International Affairs; 
Air Seje - of Cenera] Studies; the Division of 1 niversity Students; the Division of 

The DN and the Summer Sessions. 
telf., vernmeng and edu, tional management of the University are vested in a 
LIN ating Board of Trustees with the President of the 1 niversity serving as 
Member of the Board. 


The E | ACADEMIC $ rATUS 
the Маа, Be W ashington I niversity is acer dited by its n gional accrediting agent y, 
Чафо ее Association of ( olleges and Second iry Schools. This 18 important 
шу, on E A wish to transfer credits from one institution to another. The Univer- 
iter of Approved list of the Ameri an A 


Y is on th m College 


ssociation of I niversity Women and is 
© approved lis 


lon Bo ird. 


American ( he 


Етар e 
t of the 


: 
Examinat The Department of Chem- 
mical Society 


© Un; LOC ATION 
and Е Diversi. 


ы è А 
Man t of ү їп downtown Washington f Ocks west of the White House 
hy of 1 Otome > Ri А "n ЖШ М T : 
р the De ac Uver with its ¢ xtensive parkway. Re lily accessible are 
Ja )8 Б 8 s 
th Pitt, Part nts of the Governn nt | i 
e De he T me 
da 


Tit inci 
: Teas , 
tey] T "tment 0 “asury, the 


g the Department of St ite, the 


Department f Justice, the De artment of the Army, 
Ny; Ut he p, he Navy, the Department of +1 € Interior, the Department of Ag- 
, Oha] partment і ! I ї \ Je] к 
Scien hives it of Commerce. ind the Departmen) of Labor, as well as the 
Ce 8, af... par 1 | > 
Calle 9, the Par the Capitol, the Library of Ca, gress, the National Academy of 
ty of An 1 j Merican I nion, the Natio: i . 


irt, and the Corcoran 
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EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


ly $27,000,000: il; 


Buildings, grounds, and equipment are valued at approximate Counci 
The buildings of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences; the Gradual ii Ја": 
the National Law Center: the Law School and the Graduate School of Pu ool 


the School of Engineering and Applied Science; the School of Pharmacy; irsi the 
of Education; the School of Government, Business, and International Affa of Air 
College of General Studies; the Division of University Students; the Division . are 
Science; the University Hospital and Clinics; and the University К ia 
located between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets and between q H 97е 
Avenue and G Street NW. The School of Medicine is at Fourteenth an 


NW. The buildings of the University are as follows: 


John Quincy Adams Hall, 730 Nineteenth Street. Residence hall for men. presides 
Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street. Named in honor of the late Joel Smith gu u il, а 
the University from 1843 to 1854. Offices of the Dean of the Gra и or SP? 
Dean of the Graduate School of Public Law, the Dean and Assistan Jopmen 

ate Schoo AW, г c хејорше ue 
sored Research, the Assistant to the President (Special Projects), the бен and Jung 
vision, the Management Research Group, the Educationa i presi 
for the Law Faculty; the Alumni Office; Alumni Reception Room. | hell Binney» f the 
Binney Hall, 2018 Eye Street. Named in honor of the late Joseph Gete boratorie® е 
dent of the University from 1855 to 1858. Offices, classrooms, an 
Reading Clinic. ^ presi 
John C. Calhoun Hall, 2100 Eye Street. Residence hall for men. Stephen Chali forc 


Chapin Hall, 2128 H Street (rear). Named in honor of the late 
lassrooms 9 


1 Counselor. 


dent of the University from 1828 to 1841. Offices and с 
ROT William W. Care of 
Corcoran Hall, 725 Twenty-first Street. Named in honor of the late ru of 
benefactor of the University and a former member of the Board of Chemistry . ms. 
the Vice President and Treasurer, the Cashier, the departments tories; classt0? 
ics; Chemistry Research Project; the chemistry and physics labore 
William H. Crawford Hall, 2119 Н Street. Residence hall for women 
Davis-Hodgkins House, 731 Twenty-second Street Offices and lounge 


dents’ organizations. oe 
Everglades Apartments, 2223 H Street. Residence hall for nurses. b 
4 


Faculty Club House, 714 Twenty-first Street. Henry 4 
Gymnasium, 2010-12 H Street. late Mrs. ^: Des 
, еч : ate + nt 
Hall of Government, 710 Twenty-first Street. The gift el the and the Assistt s of 
Strong, former Trustee of the University. Offices of the | p~ airs; the ©‹ ОЬ Offices 
of the School of Government, Business, and Internatio’ S асе, and Statist! nomics 
Economics, Government and Business, History, Political > ilitary 


Air Force + 
t Program; ° 
nt organiza offices 

t. nist 
Í ty-first Stree“ admi 
Е Twd Nursing Home , 


of the Air Force Advanced Management Program, 
Program, and Navy Graduate Financ ial Managemen ler 
Harlan-Brewer House, 1923 H Street. Offices of law stude 


ing rooms. 
Health Care and Hospital 
seminar rooms of Health ( 


tion programs. = Сой? 
Hospital and Clinics, Washington Circle. - oreig 
Hospital Staff Office Building, 818 Twenty second Street. to Students from Р er 
International House, 2110 G Street. Office of the Adviser 
tries; club rooms. а р or : the late с1а881° „е ket 
Lisner Auditorium, 730 Twenty-first Street. The gift mm offices and бере d 
Trustee of the University. The Auditorium; == = housing officer; 
the Department of Speech, the Speech Clinic, an 


Office. 


Administration Building, | 
‘are, Hospital Administration, 
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ivi treet es e deans of ( 1 College of Arts and 
of Educeti E Division of University Students the School of Education: the departments 
nalism, on, English (F; g 1 American Literature), Germanic Languages, Jour. 
fice of Mathemati, з, Psychology. and ei 1 Stade, trermani inguages, I 

асе P "resident, 2003 G Street О es of the Pre a m nt, the Provost and Dean « 
ГА, Asistan, => 10 the President, Associate Dean е ulties, Administrative Se 
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Medie; Medicine, 1335 IHS . : i 
tori icine A, Missions , í ү rec Üthc« ер А De School of 
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2137 р Street, A paa, û appa Р а ( n 
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802 treet ıt of I 1 ( E rity 
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Stay hte еу. бры © ent of A 


nf М. [| 
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оп Н n5 . art me hi S © Q 
Pren: т [ 1 
President all, 707 wenty “is - N 
ше pee the Universi o í William Staught 
Sock. lcs lesea ch P ty to 0 " b s of the Navy 
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нус), jp Al Law Cont “the Donn {тош 19 18. Law S es 
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‚ offices 
onsi Gore 


the Director of Admissi 18 


languag 
and Faculty 


Building C, 2029 G Street. Offices of the Registrar and 
and laboratories of the departments of Botany, Geology, and Zoology; 


tories; classrooms. 


Building C-3, 2035 H Street. Offices of the Center for Behavorial Sciences 


offices. : Room. 

Building D, 2013 G Street. Offices of the Business Manager, Maintenance; Mail altis 
] Dean of Fee 

1^ 


Building E. 2003 G Street. Offices of the President, the Provost anc Dean 0 
Assistant to the President, Associate Dean of Faculties, Assistant to the of Classica! 
ulties for Planning, and Administrative Secretary; office of the Department 
Languages. Studies 
ges. : - ы 3 . tui 1 
Building F, 106 Twentieth Street. Offices of the Dean of the College of General ion e 
Building G, 712 Twentieth Street. Offices of the Department of English (Com 
tion) ; Academic Editor. ите! 
Building Н, 714-16 Twentieth Street. Offices and locker rooms of the Depa 
Physical Education for Women. ите! 
Building I, 2135 G Street. Offices, classrooms, es of the Depa {йе 
3 0 
rooms 
Buildings J and L, 2131 and 2129 G Street (rear). : office 
Department of Physical Education for Women. rooms and 
Building K, 817 Twenty-third Street. Classrooms, playing court, locker NT 
of the Department of Physical Education for Women. ts of Slavic 
Buildings M and N, 716-18 Twenty-fir Street. Offices of the depart nseling p pel 
guages and Philosophy; offices and laboratories of the Testing and "University Pr 
Building O, 2106 G Street. Offices of the Department of Religion Ad riser 10 Speci ~ 
Building P, 2108 G Street. Offices of the Student Adv 
dents in Columbian College, and of the University 
Building Q, 2029 H Street. Offices of the Dean of 
tion, and the Plant Engineer. х i 
Building R, 2027 H Street. Offices of the Director of Athletics, Y 
Building S, 2025 H Street. Offices of the Department of Physical z^ 
Public Relations ons} 
I . 4 . Sessions 
Building T, 2110 G Street. Offices of the Dean of the Эшени n House) 
Committee on Scholarships; International House (see Interna oject: - 
TT 700 * с ч ^ c š 
Building U, 729 Twenty-second Street. Department of PF pasos 
cult of the 5с 
у wa Anthro 


of 


and laboratori 


;eography and Regional Science. 
Classrooms and loc 


Health Services, 


Historian. ra 
Men. the Director of Vete 


ns Educ* 


бий. 
tio 
the Att fen 80 
uc 


іта? of 


Driver Behavior 


Building V, 2114 H Street. Research laboratories of t 


Building W, 2128 H Street. Offices of the Dean and Fa 


pharmacy laboratories; classrooms. 


Building X, 2107 H Street. Offices of the de Art an 


partments of 
- "aculty 0 со ment and P 


pology; Music Program; Population Research Project; of Gove 
Building Y, 802 Twenty-first Street. Offices of the Department of Ge 4 Сору 
ness } " t Trade Mark, an 
Building Z, 708 Twenty-second Street. Offices of the Patent, 
Foundation. к es. 
2120 Eve Street. Office of the Vice President for Plans and Resoure 
LIBRARY FACILITIES and 


, iy Library 
: niversity 
lections of the University are housed in the U 
and medicine. in the 
itely 371,000 volumes al Library: pA 
" and 26,000 in the M urce* En 
proximat ly 1 1 to the pe in the fi 
4 @ Р 

| i i i iati vide { 
ments, supplementing the Univers у appropriation, Ps history, PY ес!” 
American civilization, American literature, foreign ay ro rich 
and the social sciences; and gifts from many sources Né 
2,100 periodicals. 


The Libraries currently receive 2, | p 
of the Libraries may be 


The Library col 
in the departmental libraries of law 
These collections contain approxim: 
sitv Library, 60,000 in the Law Library, 
0 v 10.000 volumes a year are addec 


е 
ptained at th 


Information concerning the use 
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тү desks, 
a 


Mo 


classified list on cards of selected recent acquisitions is available 

als, in addition to the complete 

xhibits are held or 
* academic year, 

* hours of the ` 


Téquent intery 
y art e 


information in the card catalogue. 
1 the first and second floors of the 1 niversity Library 


9 University Library and the Law Library are Monday through 
РУ : "n to 10:00 P.M.; Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M.: Sunday, 2:00 to 
ıe Medica] Library is open Monday through Frid ty, 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 
А.М. to 5:00 P.M. 
as access to the Library of Congress, the Public Library of the Dis. 
the and its branches, the library of the Pan Americ an Union, the Li. 
A, . шеац of Railway Economics, the Library of the United State 
„ Sculture, the Library of the United States Office of Ed 


эі Abrary of Medicin 
Wer fre 


s Depart- 
ucation, the Na- 
e, the Library of the Smithsonian Institution, and many of 
at special collections of the government departments, 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
EMERITUS FACULTY 


ANTONIO ALONSO, A.M., Professor Emeritus of Spanish : Literatu”? 
ROBERT WHITNEY BoLwELL, Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor Emeritus of American 

Pau. WILLIAM Bowman, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Biology 

ELBRIDCE Cosy, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Journalism 
IRENE CORNWELL, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of French 
Norris INGERSOLL CRANDALL, M.Arch., Professor Emeritus of Art 

A.M., Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 


Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of MycoloEY romance I^ 


Professor Emeritus 0 


Educational Psychology 


e sition 
h ompo s Languages 


ALAN THOMAS DEIBERT, 

WILLIAM WEBSTER DIEHL, 

Henry GRATTAN DoYLE, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., 
guages 

Don Carros Farra, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of 

AvEenETT Howarp, A.M., Professor Emeritus of Englis 


MERLE IRVING Prorzman, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Romano 
Epwarp Henry Seurt, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of German 
ıs of Mathematics 


James Henry TAvLon, Ph.D., Professor Emeriti 1 
Frank Marx Wema, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Statistics © | 
Warren Reep West, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Political Science 
Lawson Epwin Yocum, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Botany 


DowNELL Brooxs Younc, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Zoology 


i 1ON* 
ACTIVE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCT 
Frep Авклмз, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Spanish 

CAROLINE LANDER ADAMS, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Botany 
FRANK DUANE ALLAN, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Anatomy 
Joun Gace ALLEE, Jn., Ph.D., Professor of English Philology 


EILEEN ANNETTE ALLEN, A.M., Associate in English — : painting) 

EDMUND MINOR ARCHER, Studio Lecturer in Art (Drawing @ 

STEPHEN AxiLROD, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in wp S T 
Jonn Martyn Batey, Ph.D., Associate Projessor of rut turer in politic? 
Henry McRaven BAIN, JR., A.M., Associate Professorial Lectt 


Boorn BEERS, A.M., LL.B., Associate in Latin 

Отто BercMaNn, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics 

LEE SHEWARD BIELSKI, A.M., Associate Professor of Speech : 
Sven Perrer BJORKLUND, M.S., Assistant Professor of Physic? —. 


SEP h.D “ate Professorial Lecturer in 
ЈоѕерН BLUM, Ph.D., Associate Profe fessor of Psy 


ROLAND RICHARD Bonato, Ph.D., Assistant Research Pro, 


= яа. : i ruc 

® Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and resident К ге 
resident of the University, the Dean of Faculties, the ук of the Univers emic Yê 
Registrar of the University, and the Director of Admissions, : he ac? 


E or t 
of the Faculty. This listing of Faculty and Staff of Instruction 1$ 
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ly 
EM "отток Bornwkrr, A.M ч. 
N Wrrnrow BREWER, Ph.D 


FREDERICK Bric 

ERT ВисннЕтт, M.S.. Lecture rin Zoology 

: IUR EDWARD Bi RNs, Ph D.. Professor of Economic $ 

LZABETH p У 

Y H BunrNER. A.M., Р 

Д. DMUNT C 1 

“MUND CALDWET у 

Jony Ma : 


4 Instructor in Economix $ 
» Professor of International Lau 
HT, Ph.D., Professor of Sta 


rojessor of Physical Education for Women 


, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 


Rope, ARTIN ‘AMPBELL, Ph.D {ssistant Professor of Soi iology and Anthropology 
BERT yA + Ph.D., istant ' ) 

Cerar Date AAMPRELI , Ph.D » Professor of Geo raphy 

Hwy M INCENT Carror A Ph.l ).. Assoc iate Pr fessor of Ge ology + : 
Жым ARCELLUS CATHEY Ph.D., Associate P; /fessorial Lecturer on Plant Phys. 
ology , e , 

ARLE 


эы " Louis CHRIST. Ph.D.. Prof, ssorial Lecturer in Ge ology 
Jony м OCKWELI, CLARK, A.B., Instructor а н 
b AYTON, Ph.D., Associate Resear h Pr 
ORGE Cu BB. Ph.D 3 A ssistar , Profe ssor of I nt 
"Ti, y MAM CLUBB, Ph.D. {ssociat 
би: AROLD ( OBERLY. Р} 
Witam COLE, 

А Cor) 
ы, “Ошм, D 


rlish ( omposition 

ofessor of Business Administration 
glish 
e Professor of French 
LD.. Prof, ssor of American Literature 
Ph.D.. Professor of American Litera 
rofe ssorial Lecturer in Economi 
{ssociate Professorial Lect 


urer in Psychology 
ELL, JR., Ph.D.. Le, turer in 


{ssistant Professor of Political 


t Science 


turer in Journalism 


{ssociate in Latin 


rofessor of Geograr h 
5, Ph.D., Prof, ssor of Latin American History 
JAVISON, Ph.D., Professor of European History 


- in P.E., A.M. in Ed., Professor of Physical Educa- 


"DT Dennis A p ; 
N Hanoi. me АВ, LL.B., 


Lecturer in Journalism 
ND, Ph.D.. Í ssociate Professor of Zoology 


N DEVRIES, p) D., Professorial Le turer in Economics 

ү A > = F rofessoria £ 

Di " Dopp, A.M. Instructor in English 

t p ACCABARUS Drs, pj 
J 


+ Ph.D 


TSE 


ecturer in 
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ROBERT ELEMER GAJDUSEK, A.M., Associate Professor oj English 

MICHAEL GRAHAM GALLAGHER, A.B., Instructor in Accounting logy 

PATRICK Francis GALLAGHER, А.В., Assistant Professor of Sociology and Anthrop? 

ALEXANDER Ramsey Gassaway, A.M., Assistant Professor of Geography 

CHARLES Epwarp Gauss, Mus.B., Ph.D., Elton Professor of Philosophy 

HAROLD LORAN Geisert, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 

PAUL GEKKER, A.M., Lecturer in Economics 

LYNDALE HanpsrER GEORGE, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., A.P.C., 
Physical Education for Women 

Li. A Снемт, Ph.D., Assistant Research Professor of Psychology chology 

JACQUELINE JARRETT Goopnow, Ph.D., Assistant Research Professor of Psy 

DANIEL СотттлЕВ, A.M., Lecturer in Journalism 

Woop Gray, Ph.D., Professor of American History 

SAMUEL GREENHOUSE, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 

Ancus Maclvon Grirrin, Ph.D., Professor of Microbiology 

SHELDON Epwarp Hanser, Ph.D., Lecturer in Economics h siology 

Epwarp HacskAYLO, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer оп Plant Phy 

RAYMOND Grorce Hanken, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., Professor 0, 
tion for Men 

Ina Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 

EARL Norman Harsert, A.M., Instructor in English ; 

James WILLARD HARKNESS, B.S., Ed.M., Associate Professor of сытыы 

Rosert Howe Harmon, A.B., M.D., Director of the University Glee С ic 

Expert Earnest Harrison, Mus.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer 1" 

Joun May Harrison, M.S., Lecturer in Physics ‚ыл History 

RICHARD CATLIN Наѕкетт, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American 
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e bè 
The University accepts both men and women. Students are admitted at th 
ginning of each semester and summer session. ic 
The right is reserved to refuse admission to any student with an acadan ress” 
which creates doubt of his ability to succeed in college or who, for any other 


would not be an acceptable student. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION OR READMISSION d 


Forms for application for admission or readm ailable at a : е: FE 
the Director of Admissions, 2029 G Street NW., Washington 6, D. si 
8-0250, extension 344. The application for admission, with a 
and a recent, signed photograph, should be returned to the Office of the 


Admissions. z with all 
Application for admission or readmission for degree candidacy, togethe ] 

required credentials, should be received by July 1 for the fall semester, ation 

for the spring semester, or May 1 for the Summer Sessions to insure -— , an 
No application will be considered after September 1 for the fall pis in М” 

ary 10 for the spring semester, or June 1 for the Summer Sessions e 

ordinary circumstances, at the discretion of the Director of Admissions. "T 


ission are àv 


institutions 0 


ffice of the Direct ok school шй 


An applicant who has attended one or more 
request each registrar to mail directly to the O 
transcript of his record, even though credits were not earned. к t his high om 
are not shown on the college transcript, the applicant should reques 
to submit a transcript to the Office of the Director of Admissions. 


ADVANCED STANDING 
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Credit will be granted 
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institutions of higher learning. 
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eligible to return to the last previously attended institution n 


he seeks admission to this University. 
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of regulations currently effective. 
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"ls and с lic Affairs curriculum in the lower division of Columbian College of 


“Clences (see page 25), or the equivalent. 
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» Or the e 


dministration.—The satisfactory completion of the Account- 
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vision of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (see pages 27 and 
quivalent. 
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ae, admitted to 
rage) in the т 


from an accredited college or university is required. 
candidacy must have attained a quality-point index of 3.00 
'levant undergraduate fields. 


I th MASTER or ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 
Wh. field » А А , . 
business a of Public Administration.—An undergraduate major in a social science 
8 administrar; 
1 the Р ministration, ог equivalent work experience. 
Mmi teld > ; b " : T. 
Mics, history.” Public Affairs—An undergraduate major in public affairs, eco- 


h the 
Ud ing of Inte 
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tens еч of Economic р 
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k the equivalent. 


ine Чч 9f Busi 


olicy.—An undergraduate major in economics at this 


| d econ mess and Economic Statistics.—An undergraduate major in 
ei feld Omic statistics, or the equivalent. 
^ e 
0 ae : 
Me or educa, Personnel Administration.—An undergraduate major in a social 
On, with ; ' ' 
1, with appropriate courses in psychology. 
ale fay Master OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
ч of Ao 
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ly j ited coll 9unting or Business Administration.—A Bachelor's degree from 
| & ‘te Ве or university 
| 38 livers 
| "Imi rogram ot aut х н i : 
| d. omatic data processing appropriate courses in mathematics 


4 : Care (ine luding Hospital) Administration.—A Bachelor's 
accred d 
dited college 


or university is required. In the selection of can- 


^, official transcripts sent to the Office of the Director of Admis- 
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didates consideration will be given to personal qualifications, aptitude Í 


care administration, and practical experience. 
c ; E : jor in ® 
In the field of Personnel Administration —An undergraduate major 


science or education, with appropriate courses in psychology. 


тер p " "IG'TDAT í 
MASTER Of PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION Р Т 
: s » Ep , п act 
In the field of Public Administration.—A Bachelor's degree from ® 
college or university. ii 


jor ій 
In the field of Personnel Administration—An undergraduate major 
science or education, with appropriate courses in psychology. 
FOR THE DOCTOR'S DEGREES ness AD 
Doctor of Business Administration.—The degree of Master of Busi sth "i 


* i erw 
tration, Master of Arts in an approved field, or the equivalent, tog P^ 
able personal qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship. wer gcn 


ic m 
Doctor of Public Administration.—The degree of Master c wih и, | 
tion, Master of Arts їп an approved field, or the equivalent, t ріал! 

’ ар 
Each и of "T 


demonstrate his competence by qualifying examination in statistics & 


able personal qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship. ый 
demonstrate his competence by qualifying examination in (0 


chosen as the program dictates. 


REGISTRATION 


: - ; lette 
A student cannot register for classes until he has received a 


the University, issued by the Office of the Director of Admission, registered "m 
A student previously registered in the University who was ih excluded) 

pus during the immediately preceding semester (summer - i 

apply for readmission in the Office of Admissions. summer ses 
No registration is accepted for less than a semester ere n : ; wi? 
À student may not register concurrently in this Uni а divisio? of 

without the prior permission of the dean of the college, 5€ n colle” 4 

he is registered in this University. Registration in more t p the deans ой” 

division of the University requires the written permission ncurre tly at ® 

prior to registration. Allowance of credit for work done О 

stitution will be at the discretion of the appropriate Des? 


TION 
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"= TAR semester 0 
A student who is absent from the University for he time of his ү”, не 
to satisfy the curriculum requirements existing at the ‘ng the 8 re 
^ status by payin’ | pe di 


: > .” 
ing his absence he maintains “in residence i 
gulation the sum 


IN RESIDENCE REGISTRA 


: р er te 
see page 12. For the purpose of this re 


— 


ed his tuition requirements, but whose gr: uation is 
Te pic 1 1 шпоп гє шге b у ose gradua 
0 for any reason, must 
мы the seme. 


t maintain "ir 
ive his à ster immediate] 
Stude 


1 residence” status by paying the residence 
ty preceding the graduation at which he expects to 
Cgree. 


nts w . | b 
аге who complete degree re rements during the Summer Sessions and are 
'esidenge” edruary graduation by the Registrar are not required to register “in 
or the fall semester, 


OF REGISTRATION 
in Buildir g C. 2029 C Street NW E 
*~ptember 19 


00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. Spri 
M; ebruary l, from 10:00 A.M 


uring the following 
and 20, from 12:00 to 8:00 P.M.: 


September 
g semester, January 30 and 31, from 12:00 
to 1:00 P.M. 
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ries: 
гае of the Boar: 
© academic ye 


di Y autho 


tive fo 1 of Trustees, the fol 


lowing fees have been adopted, 
ar 1963-64. 


|, each semester 


— $550.00 
36.00 
r adin ; r à 
Work eadin Jug “тү inclu ling the General Examination.......... 26d 1,200.00 
iti and including the Final minatior 
lona) g Final Examinat ا‎ 1,200.00 


h 
з ing: COürses adı 
n s ad i - 
dicated j - such as laboratory and material fees, are charged 
Ot à T ~ » 
therwis narse descriptions. These tees are charged by the 


é 1 ^ semester 
- INdicate 


a may be defrayed in three payments when the tu 
the lay ident, WI Manne r. Breakage of apparatus is charged against the indi- 
Фар, “tory fa, 100 breakage з in excess of the normal amount provided for in 
Ividual stud 1 to pay such additional 


the ind А. 
ind ident will be require 
partment concerned 


15.00 
100.00 
6.00-12.00 
6.00 
85.00 


g the academic year of reg- 


w ип the thesis is to be 


year may be granted wi 


thout 


rescence" during this period 
nd academic yea t must be registered for 
Over the (5 SiS as for a repesi. , 
ost Of tuition fo, lume 
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rses (numbered 1 to 1 
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PT 
Graduation $06 +... SHEE OEE Т < — 
Graduate Record Examination fee (to cover two examinations), charg 
each candidate for a Bachelor's degree at the time of registration for the 100 
final semester of study (excluding summer sessions) „осонии 5,00 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period... 
Change fee, for each change in program: dropping or adding а course, 
changing from one section to another within a course, change of status 
(from auditor to credit status or vice versa), and change in credit hours 20 
FOF а ООШГЗӘО........_.„.==еоеевоввевееоовоооеәввооововевогесее teet i d 5,00 
Withdrawal fee, charged in special cases.................... 
Service fee, for late payment of tuition (see “Payment of Fees”). 
Reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial suspension..sss.e.. т 
ога 


Residence fee, to maintain “in residence” status during any semester ts.” 00 
sence from the University or after completion of tuition requirements. 36. 
Due and payable on the official days of registration...........—. кии 

Р { ауг icial day stration.......« ial 

For each examination to qualify for advanced standing and for each spec , d" 
examination : у" 

English test for foreign students (when required) ............ „ E 1 

Transcript fee, for each transcript of record after the first... Univer 


Registration in the University entitles each student to the following 5 sired 
privileges: (1) the issuance of one certified transcript of record, if and ми" 4) 97. 
(2) the services of the Placement Office; (3) the use of University -—" {ей 
nasium privileges; (5) admission to all athletic contests unless otherwise E. 
(6) subscription to the University Hatchet, the student newspaper; 
University debates; (8) medical attention and hospital services 8$ al 
Health Services. These privileges, with the exception of the мес 
scripts, terminate, and a student is no longer in residence, when he м1 


dismissed from the University. 


PAYMENT OF FEES NY. No 


All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, 725 Twenty-first 
attend classes U 


student is permitted to complete registration or to а! at the 
paid. Fees for each semester are due and payable in advance 5 
istration. ‘stration for вете? 
The student may sign а contract at the time of each "ег as follows 
charges, except for fees payable in advance, permitting paymen d on the first 
P E А ; ss ird on 
Fall Semester.—One-third at the time of registration; AERA | 
ing dayf in November; one-third on the first working day? in +d on fre 
one-third 0 
April. shier at th 


ntil al 


Spring Semester —One-third at the time of registration; 


* z ; Am in 
working day} in March; one-third on the first working dayî 


с се 0 
Arrangements for the above may be made with the Offi 


time of registration. Installment-due notices are mailed. ып the 
notice is no excuse for failure to meet obligations when due. s his fees within . 

A student who fails to meet payments when due, but P? charged a ym 
following two weeks of the date on which payment 1$ = o weeks after een of 
fee. A student who fails to meet payments within these tw has 


il he 

sses unt ($5 
è » te آم‎ nde nay not attend cla 0 

is due is automatically suspended and ma; ^ reinstatement 


ficially reinstated and has paid all accrued fees and * ret gat 
. absence е в 
ент - , А ted leave о! Г force * 
* Payment of the residence fee entitles the student who n which were n 
continue his work toward a degree under the academic requi financial nor res! 
oward neither 


of his first registration. The residence fee applies t 


for the degree : iv 
un j . J sive. 
t The University work week is Monday through Friday, inclu 


— 


lor lailure to meet 
‘Or teins з Ster after two weeks from the date of suspension. Applications 
^ are to be made to the Uthee of the Cashier. 

s all fees ch 


iargeable to the student registered fo 


r credit except the 
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THDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Applica: 
tuy pe ations for withdra 


à E made in person or 
Mtice ( пе student j 


18 registered. 


1 { 1 : 1 е 
wal trom the University or for change її 
in writing to the dean of the college, school, or division 


Notification to an instructor is not n acceptable 
ha xe “Withdrawal” page 18). 
horized itl 3 1 = Р , 3 . , mis will he 
ade “a withdrawals and changes in sı edule, financial adjustments will be 
8 follows: 


: 16 hdrawal from the University « ted on or before 
"'orki i x м А ee 
tin tking day in O er or ivovember, cancellation of two-thirds or one- 
А tively the 4 : 
, Partia withd Y, of the full-time program charges 
1 Tawal dated on or ] € fore ne } 


ast working day* in October or Novem 


Terence between 


: me program and the hourly charges of the part-time pro 
_ Ming in effect. 
"V Program. 


—Witha Lad "9. "T last working dav* in Oc. 

v ? iindrawa! dated on or before ine iast working day in 
the Or Nove * dated о ‘ elore ang day in 

Bes, T, cancellation of two-thirds or one-th respectively, of tuition 


—Complete withd 

el tking day* in Fa mme 
Pata >» of the full-time 
ММ Tawal d 


awal from the University dated on or before 
ebruary or March, cance ation of two-thirds or one-third. 
> program charges. 


thd 5 y. Хы | | 
the of ated on or before the last working dav* i; February or March. 
qe f th two-thirds or one-third, respectively, of the di | 


terence between the 


„e full-time 
A ling in e Es me 
Us x 


program and the hourly charges of he part-time program 


dated on or before the last orking day* in Feb 
cancellation 01 two ds or oni Ire espe ively, « tuition 


vill be allowed on any withdrawal dated after tl 
jester) or March (spring sem 


program, who d dds a course and con- 


ıe last 
tall sen 


ester). 
full-time 


t Program, will have no fir 
10: 


inancial adjustments of tuition 
ly „уу 956 involving course fees 
че e vil igen be made of the first third of the total tuition charges. 
bos lon be reduced or refunded because of nor ittendance upon 
NN 


“Divers 
"ity Work 
wee 


k is Mo, 


7 , , " y 15 
he School о] Government, Business, and International Affairs | 


payments when due may not be rein- 
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Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration charge 1$ incur 
and in no case will this payment be credited to another semester. d test 
Students enrolled in the ROTC who fail to turn in uniforms, equipment, -— 
books, on separation from the Corps, are charged the value of the missing 1t ‘ven 8 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not 
student who has not a clear financial record. 

Students are encouraged to provide their own cash fund 
banking arrangements in the community. 


ake 
s until they oa” ™ 


FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, 
FINANCIAL AID 


FELLOWSHIPS, GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS, AND 
ASSISTANTSHIPS sible 
The following fellowships, graduate scholarships, and assistantships * 
Unless otherwise specified, applications should be submitted not eer di 
preceding the period for which the award is to be made. They shou ssed t0 The 
the chairman of the department or the Dean of the School and ас 
George Washington University, Washington 6, D. C. to the vario 
University Teaching Fellowships.—Assigned for the academic yes з 
departments of instruction. The applicant із expected to be a рон? ch teachi 
for a Doctoral degree in the general field of his future doctoral stu б plus 
fellow receives an annual stipend (on a nine-month basis) of up h his fe Sti 
ition and laboratory fees for whatever schedule of study oF p ` Un 
duties permit him to carry. Tuition and laboratory fees may пор » a 
pends vary with the work load of the individual teaching fellow. а ratory ® M 
versity teaching fellow renders half-time service in lasers ЫШ 4 Jicat! 
ments to the department of instruction directing his doctora! $ 


: cern 
:natruction COn 0 
should be made to the chairman of the department of instru f instruction y 
a 


ea А , х . -cane departments 0 
Graduate Teaching Assistantships.—Open in various - pe assistant de 4 
candidates for the Master’s degrees. Each graduate teac ung ives, js 
r 8 
ruction, ane “^. 0 


ignated unit of service to his major department of inst 2 000 on à nine-mon of his 
ing upon his teaching or laboratory assignment, up to $2,( ` which the d 
plus tuition and laboratory fees for the program of — Ni may not exce? а 
assistantship permit him to carry. Tuition and laboratory pm of i Lak 
Application should be made to the chairman of the departme fellow’ 
еар € 
cerned. | : j8 (1960).—A rworyest tion or 
American Security and Trust Company Fellowship 


a к А ent i busir 
ship of $2,000 a year is available to a graduate student 1n 9° iti 
| Business, and Intern? 


ness 8 
ona 


economics in the School of Government, 


eee a’ سے‎ ————— 
~. 29 - - — ~~ § - 
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Pinfield Scott B 


ean laney Fellowship in International {ffairs (1961).—Bequest of 
to nette Blaney Str: ayer in 
0 $1,200, i 


‘onal re] 


memory of her father. The income from this fund, up 
18 used to provide f fellowships f 
ations, in the S, hool of Governn 
ашы Rite Fellowship 


son 
2 шу, Southe гп 


lents in a field of interna- 


Business, and International Affairs. 


-The Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Free- 
Jurisdiction, U.S.A.. « lers | 


tellows з еа‹ amount of 
ings, ^ BPaduates ot ас redited colleges who wish 0 € roll in School of Gov- 
federal, gı › Susiness, and Inter iational Affairs, to train for government leadership- " 
na, Ar Slate, or local, The territory includes the Orients of Alabama, Alaska, Ari- 


р “апаз, C alifornia, Sime District of Colum! 


n la. GCeorois 
a) 0, olumbia, Florida, Corg 
uri, rer ым, Kentucl 


1, Hawaii, 
land, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis- 
o, North Caro Dakota, 
Tennessee, Te ah, \ irgini: А 


Puerto Rico, and Bodies of 


ете I ifts ind are a ilable 
X spective Meis os on : 1 applicati н should ! 
“ype 1 ay 1 
к Grand Inspec or General ot the S Ipreme Lo 3 oi the Souther 
i x 
te made ^ 1 \ of the Orient state or country ror 1€ ipplic ation is to 
tity Direct in Juiries Mr ( M. Farrineto The Was ngton I niver 
Volo, , 
ott ; 
LN ашлап | "Wk vships.—Sponsored by e Wolcott F« dation of Hig! 
hte . : ~ ” < . 
o il in *rnationa] a available to graduates of accredited colleges who wish to 


n the ila f acer 1 colleg 
M School of C eat t, Business, and International Affairs for graduate 
Busine Dlernationa] Affairs Р í : ۴ чы es 
Slhese 1a airs, Public Administration, Personnel Adm istration, or 
m Vith ministration, иш nce is given to students who themselves are affili 
stig Ord OF whose parents are afhliated with, Higl 
Orde , Higl 
V iei en B n he fellowshi ps cover ti 
P here need is showr 


EE Dh: . 
ty, direct Inquiries to Mr. C. 


1 Twelve International or the Ma- 
tion for one calendar year of graduate study 


' 
allowance up to $100 a month may Ь‹ 


S AND PRIZES 
oll 
Cane. aad scholarships 
d Ie One Jusiness » and International Affairs. The University offers many others 
ùd ¢ fy Pen to stud €nts in this School. A special bulletin containing a complete 
Neuf Inform; 
ips, 
tls Shin The ( George Washington Ur uversity, Washington 6, D. C. 
Маа PS are awarded for the ' 


ON qual parts for ea 
NN Work during th 
o Ing 1р applicati 
^. Саде 
t Me Committe 7 n Sd larships, The Georze Washington IInivereit 
^ 6, on Scholarships, Lhe George Washington University, 
gi Awards are made during the month of April. All scholar 


with the he fa 1] H Iring month of Ap: 


semester 


in the School 


ation may be obtained from the ( he Committee on 


] 
еа апа аге 

ы Ll 11 Т ro 1 

semester. Each holder must carry a full schedule 
1€ period f Г whic h the schol 


tion shon ild be n 


= ч T 
arship 18 awarded. 


g on or before April 


t for the 
year and. 


erwise spec ИТ, d. sl ould be addressed to the 


t 
of 4 omen Accountant holarship (1953). "stabli ib 


er to provide a partial scholarship for a wort 


, Or g raduate woman majoring in 
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t 0 pi 
Lula M. Shepard Scholarships (19 16).—By bequest, two partial scholar 
“worthy Protestant students” wishing to enroll in the International Affairs 


of the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs. 


the 
Alpha Kappa Psi Prize.—A key, awarded annually by Beta Mu Chapter nel 
male student who has completed 90 semester hours at this University 80 i 
the highest average grade in economics, business administration, public rof 
public finance, and foreign commerce. The name of the winner and e TT 
award is engraved on a plaque in the Office of the Dean of the Schoot 9 
ment, Business, and International Affairs. раб К. 
Wilbur J. Carr Prize.—This prize of $200 was established in 1962 DY ed ш” 
Carr, an Honorary Trustee of the University, in memory of her disting" nd рір“ 
band, who was graduated from the School of Comparative Jurisprudence. of 
macy in 1899. It will be awarded annually to that man in the graduat in 0 
The George Washington University who has demonstrated outstanding а in marked 
study of international affairs and who has given evidence of possess d ic 4 
degree the qualities which produce the good citizen and the dedicated P noel! 
Ernest Connolloy Memorial Au ard.—Awarded by the Washington Ре, show 
sociation to an outstanding graduating senior in business administra courses in 
general excellence in studies, demonstrates superiority in one or mo through е 
personnel administration, and shows qualities of leadership or prom! 
tra-scholastic activities. ^ y 
John Henry Cowles Prizes.—A first prize of $100 and a second P ol jsh 
tablished by John H. Cowles, Grand Commander of the Supreme e ed Scot 
third Degree (Mother Council of the World) of the Ancient an rica. AWE 0] 
Rite of Freemasonry, Southern Jurisdiction of the United States 0 d on 
annually to the two seniors in the School of Government, Business, а 


Affairs with the highest academic averages. wwilliamso” C 

Morgan Richardson Goddard.—A memorial established by Mary "1 Me 
dard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of age if the f^ 
Awarded to the junior or senior student making the highest — d public 
ing fields: economics, business administration, foreign commer 


counting. 


FINANCIAL AID 
STUDENT EMPLOYMENT sein seve jt 
d ilable 1n de 
Graduate and undergraduate student assistantships are avai girman of the 
ments of the University. Application should be made to 
ment of instruction concerned. 
The Placement Office maintains a registry 0 


fie 
v in m ny 
f positions a ailable in a 


work and refers qualified applicants for consideration. 
ce 
LOAN FUNDS ee ae J 
E » Unive i 
The following loan funds are available to students 1n өй should be 
with the qualifications placed thereon by the donors. NI 
to the Office of the Treasurer. have made aval 


: ак m . Uni 'ersity 
University Loan Fund.—The Trustees of the Univ y 


| 


m le School of Gover nment, 


usine and International Affairs 17 
т < 
Mi for short. term loans to st 
ation should be 
сузы 


nts to provide for partial payment of tuition. Ap- 


made three days prior to the dates on which tuition installments 


Linisty 


ell 
Ogg Foundation Hospital {dn ion Loan Fund.—A fund of $10,000 for 
l time graduate students in hospi i tal 


N administration. 

Ш “tona т. Р : 
Baduate ! Defense Student Loan Fund.—This fund is available to full-time under- 
Een ap and gradu: ite students who are in need of finar ncial assis stance, Р riority is 
Those ia pants who e xpress a wish to teach in element: iry or secondary schools, and 

ca 

Mathemati emic background in dicates a superior capacity or preparation in science, 
: i ' - d 

Sion ү engineering, or a modern foreign language. After application for ad- 
this E { 9 the Unive rsity has been completed, application on forms prescribed for 


hil se EM must be filed in the Office of the Treasurer no later than (1) for the 

"Rester... Winder 

frst for E June first for students currently registered in the University and July 
ering : А 

ring students; (2) for the spring semester—December first: (3) for the 


lis $7; 
C St of be x > n а , » =: 
“ent Plans ; inks and , immercial finance firms offering various types of tuition pay- 
Por info 5 available through the Off e of the Treasurer. 
orme , : n ! , 
Жы» mation concerning ful] and part-time employment, see “The Placement 
* Pages 47-48 | 


^ 
A g 
Yes, Cent w i 
ЧЫ! for a Withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the Uni- 
à & ` * 
jd re tegula co T or more, may re-enter and continue his work only under the 
a. ‘tuden ations in force at the time of his return. 
Г nt knowing r| ب‎ 1 1 
y makes a false statement or conceals material information 


: E "ru recictratior ] ny other Universitv ] 4 
a r n on, registration card, or any other niversity docu 
“tion f i p tion m: f ; | 


he will be ineligible (except by special 


À 

Stud 
hij ht me 

ay Y ; ; > 

The A Student E attend classes until registration is completed and fees due are 
"ig, dent ia i be dropped from any course for undue absence., 
Wie d, and an am responsible for the work of the courses in which he is 
A 3 Made f .Sences must be e structor in charge before pro- 
wy, Stud, or him t 1 ' . я 
Че: at Suspe © make up the 
"lon Pended for ny cat classes during the period of 
1 

PRN 
D DENT STU 

EC DY PLAN 


Use May “Monstrated capacit 


ity, with a special interest in the subject matter 
e Permitte d t » undertal t 


e personal direction of an 
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Credit ni 
taken © 


department. 


instructor, in accordance with the rules of the appropriate 
owed when ! 


this plan is limited to the specific course credits normally all 


a class basis. 
SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 
A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of the ‚эме; 


Government, Business, and International Affairs may be dismisse 


versity. 


GRADES n 
Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Registre at dl din 
of each semester. They are not given out by instructors. For details 0 
system see pages 22 and 32. 
EXAMINATIONS 
ster or at the complet? 


Examinations are scheduled at the end of each seme 


the course. 


| | ACADEMIC DISHONESTY his su pension 
Evidence of dishonesty on the part of any student will result in ^ 
Dean's C ‘ouncil. 1 and 
ar10 


the Dean upon recommendation of the appropriate 
A student found guilty of dishonesty will be suspe лдей {ог 


will be deprived of credit for all courses in whi ich he is enrolled 
f “Failure—* С 


10 
a stated Р“ nest 
during ! de ic Dik 


in which 0 е dishonest асі occurs. А disc iplinary gr ade of “11 be emp! ) 
honesty" will be recorded for each su« h course, and this grade wi 
computation of the quality-point index {mitt 
1 Чч in ш d » read! 6 
[f a student suspended because ol academic dishonesty should be gra y 
- : I ; : | jisciplinary 5 “fail 
may be required to repeat tor gr ide all courses for which à € inary 
| } діѕсіо! lity 
Ане ne quil 


jn гере tition anc 


1 in comput 


led. and both the grade earned « 
er nployed 


been recorded, 
Academic Dishonesty” grade will be 
point index. 


ation 0 


ure 


WITHDRAWAL 
or 
AL EJ. academic 
Withdrawal from a course or from the University, without wit wi , 
penalty, requires the | ermission ol the Dean. Permission RA ar nancial 
University will not be granted a stude nt who does not have a cie? he fall 
(See “Fees and Financial Regulations”, pages 13 and 14) d the end 0 int 
Withdrawal between the last working day* in Qceper с the en M а 
semester and between the last working day* in February 4 b 
semester is perm itted only in exceptional cases. [ must pbe ™ mel ils 
Jean m сі 
411 charges for courses drop[x d without the approval of the 2 TRO ‚ eff? 
the student. R rting the d Anning of a course to ай instruc 
the student. Reporting the áropping * e 
discontinuance. r the e advan i 
| either the basic course OT. pivert? 
raw from eil ле 


А student тау not withe 


sident 0 
of the Air Force ROTC without the approval of the Pre iden 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES not chang? о р 
f audit 


- : student may 
Changes within a College, School, of Division.— p t 
his status tO 


courses (see "Withdrawal", above) o! change 


with the approval of the Dean. 
~~ . inclusive. 
* The University work week is Monday through Friday, inclusi 


ess, and Inte 
C 
hange from one 


section to another of the same ( 


&Dpn Ol 

Ov; 

al of the Dean and the dep irtment concerned 
hange fr e ي‎ га m 

be t Tom one major subject to another within the 

* made 


with the approval of the Dean. 


same 
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' made with the 


colle 


ge or school may 


a, | All requirements of the course of study to 
А 8e 15 made must be met. 
7 : 
ahr phn the University — Transfer from one college, school. or division to 
Cases Y be made only with the approval of the deans concerned. Except in 
tlar bae. оппа] Progression from the lower division of Columbian College in a reg. 
LE! E dureate program, application for transfer must be made to the Director 
St "long Оп the form provided by his office. 
Brantino wishing to transfer from the Division of University Students to a degree- 
te lou cde 9r school of the University hould note that a maximum of 45 semes- 
Students. lbe accepted in transfer. 
Melding op jetting within the University should note that 30 semester hours, 
tence in the Б 12 semester hours in the major field, must be completed in resi- 
dert sho à 100] or college from which the degree is sought Upon transfer the 
ч Must ila, st the dean concerned understand clearly the requirements 


n only afte 


ork 


it iş pi 
t is give à , 
á r registration for a course 


теј 
then, Equest th Re Upon the assignment of advanced stan 
len E e Reo; P" 
tj Owing th “gistrar will issue to undergrad de 
1 d г 
Qualitat; le amount of 


work completed and t 


lve, remaining t 


LON nl Instances, a clades zu з М е degree 

ач) дб Permission of the gd Ls 

a tions Auditor ig Dot required to take active 
5 later § ^ student who takes а course a 


ог Credit, as a 


and satisfactory completion of 


ding. 

ree lates a balance 
‹ h quantitative 
" 

e University may be reg- 


' jn a class (no academic 


ie exercises or to take 


nay not take the 


same 


"T , ее 
ing transer: TRANSCRIPTS OF REC ORD 
‚ er Cripts 8 ll j $- 
` Кө I of tudent records will be issued « request of the student or 
а o +0 charge is made f | | vagi 
к E ‘q p made for the first copy a tee ої one dollar is charged 
“Moth Waiter, No cerif | l | | 
ma d - No certificate of work done will be ssued 1 1 person who 
| Шапсїа] record. 


ч te “QUIREMENTS 
ly tion mended by the E 
| cue and rem, it tos Pad - ' Я 
a i er огу 
on should be filed 
} emester ої 
| ~ 


must have met the 
rship, curriculum, resi- 
r stered, and be free 


in the Office of the Reg- 


e senior or final year. Stu- 


juirements for degrees 
Loss 


таацапо 


n as a part of 
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In Residence Status.—A student who is absent from the University for one sem 
ter or more is required to satisfy the curriculum requirements existing at Me™ rj 
his return, unless during his absence he maintains “in residence” status by 
the residence fee, see page 12. i $ 

The student who has completed tuition requirements, but whose graduation. aepo 
ferred for any reason must maintain “in residence” status by paying the pects V 
fee for the semester immediately preceding the graduation at which he е 
receive his degree. 

Students who complete degree requirements duri 
cleared for February graduation by the Registrar are not re 


residence” for the fall semester. 


. NT L 
ng the Summer Sessions, ter © 


quire 


m 
, are 
Graduate Record Examination.—All candidates for Bachelor's degrees 
tion (see pase 


quired to take two parts of the Graduate Record Examina pn 
е i : 
Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to ref faclo 
attendance or conduct has been unsa we i 
. . 2 sa 
ertation submitted in partial ; 
ed in its final form d copie" 
alendar. Three comp de 
an 


degree upon a candidate whose 


Thesis or Dissertation.—A thesis or diss 
of requirements for a degree, must be present 
later than the date specified in the University с 

£ a dint Jnivert ч ; aduale. 
each are required. It is the responsibility of the candidate for 4 ү” styling 
to obtain from the Dean a printed copy of the regulations wie 
‘ch are rigidly enforcec. 
hich are rigidly the pro?” 


reproduction of theses and dissertations, w 


: , : : : become Ji 
Accepted theses or dissertations, with accompanying drawing» where the a. 
erty of the University and are deposited in the University ener n 0 publis 

е 


available for circulation. 


d from the Dean. EC ^ 5 
aduation in absentia m 


le 


cate copies are bound and ma 
adapt material in them must be secure 


Graduation in Absentia.—Application for gr 
mitted to the Dean. 


THE LIBRARY ase of de Ur 
A student registered in the University is entitled to the nage Y 
versity Library. The Student Identification Card, issued upon wi 
must be presented as identification. : eu ation is two WER у 
The loan period for most books available for home d charged f Li 
an additional two-week renewal. A fine of five cents will recall DY the 
a book is overdue. Any book which does circulate is subject а 
Reserve books for collateral reading угул 
With special permissio® 
brary closes. A fine of twenty-five © 
of an hour and five cents OF 
Grades of a st 


ian at any time. 
rooms when the Library is open. en 
overnight use when the Li 
for the first hour or fraction of 
thereafter that a reserve book is overdue. 


til his library record is clear. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS 51 UDENTS 


University to dismiss | bs 
whenever, 1n the inte 


ion deems it 


The right is reserved by the 
any class or classes, 
Administrat 


University, or from 
the University, the University 


\ 


— The School of Governm 
—— 


RI E ; 
SHT To CHANGE RULES 


e Tint J Е 3 à; 
, University and its various colleges, schools, 


requirements, rules, and fees, 
r r 
t e proper authorities n 


nay determine. 


PRO OO 
PERTY RESP, )NSIBILITY 


‚ 4e Unive a > 
р ; TSity is - 
Чу bui] ing A QN 


T 1 
ponsible tor the los 


A “Lost and Found” Office 


C 
Марса у, ОЕ 


з ої personal property іп апу Univer- 
' is maintained in the Student Union. 


| STUDENTS 
Junior 


ni of | Student who has completed between 64 and 94 hours and filed the 


` Senior j us major, approved by his adviser, in the Office of the Dean. 
TM 18 a student who has completed between 94 and 124 hour 
A Master Second-group work in his major. 
Мыр» m Course is a student who ! 

*Eree and filed 


s, including at 


1as satisfactorily completed the work for the 
his approved program of study in the Office of the Dean. 


. з a student who has been 
Udies in Business Administr боғ 
A speci ninistra 

lida à lal student is a stud. : 


admitted by the Committee on 


dla f. ified degree can- 
7 Ш ad TUN . епп ri in i, са 
dem td to the Se hool « it, Business, and Inter: i tional Affairs 
© ability in a prescribed program or to make up deficiencies 
TE BA ү " 
CHELOR'S | 'EGREES 
Th 
‚Ше S. 
ы бш. Offers 
Rae ent With ~ Programs leading to (1) the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
цех Bache] majors in International Affairs or Publie Affairs and (2) the de- 
hist ‚бог o susine itm а е аР ر کي ویچ‎ вие nie nnd 
tation, anc Iness Administration with majors in Accounting, Business 


USIness and Economix Statistics. 


MENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


tilting AMOUNT OF WORK 
i ‘Ours tn : и 
че 9! on probation may not ordinarily take more than 15 semes- 
* than 24 hours a week, who 
semester hours 

quali 


is not on proba- 


" 

gher may take not more 
student employed more than 24 hours a week, whose 
ter hours. 


} immed registration or at any time during a 
nediate э ; - 
pti emiately to the Dean, so that his program may be adjusted 
a to hese 


Gs wA 
“e approval oi the Dean. 


99 ' , ; ; 
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SCHOLARSHIP eral qui 
In order to graduate, a student must have the following: (1) a gen 250 ш 


point index of at least 2.00 and (2) an index in his major of at least ^"^ ) 
major includes the required courses and courses taken in the group options. 


GRADES 


> D P5 
The following grading system is used: 4, excellent; B, good; C, averag ш 
ing; F, failing. Whenever a grade has not been assigned the symbo e indios” 
or the symbol W (authorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbo ig fal 


. У udent 

that a satisfactory explanation has been given the instructor for the st pe ml 
" ' ” canno dest 

{йе 


ure to complete the required work of the course. An “incomplete 
after the lapse of lon d ‚ written permission ©, f s gol 
up after the lapse of one calendar year except by written per ” which P | 
council of the college, school, or division concerned. An “incomplete student P 
p " . к Ч - n 
removed within one calendar vear is automatically change d to "d pe abo pl 
this 


not repeat for grade a course in which he has received a grade 
less required to do so by the department concerned. 


“ууу і ' с 
must be submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate departmenta 


THE QUALITY-POINT INDEX e py Gvid 
à “> . 4 á : А ni 
Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, оба de sud 


» w 1 
the number of quality points by the number of semester hours for 
record in this l niversity. ints; В 


e 


has registered, both base 1 on the com lete 
8 @ I , Dot asec n u I piete i , 

- - ix ur h 
Quality points are computed from grades as follows: A, юк Н for Y i 
points; C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each seme? ered i dete de 

: z si 
the student has registered. Courses marked W or / are not vr af И» | 
- : й ^nsidered W i 
ing the index, except that courses marked I will be conside p calendar Y „ш 
is recorded. An "incomplete" which is not removed within ue r institution 
tomatically changed to an F. Grades in courses taken at anot = 
considered in computing the q jality-point index. 
‚ "L 
Honors ; int M 
i ality- P” 

, х ; who achieve а qu Ap 9 

Dean's Honor List.—The names of students who f hat semester wn d^ | 
3.90 or higher are pl iced on the Dean's Honor List for tha a minim esl 

nu.) ЖЕ tudents registere 0 1 gem f 
on the List will be limited to (1) full-time students гер : imum 0 umm | 

: егей for a minin the $ 

semester hours and (2) part-time students registered 4“ ‚ inclu 
| i masters, which may 
hours over a period of two consecutive semesters, n 

і А n at 
term. нисо? ' «hef 

ferred “with distin or yd 

With distinction.—A Bachelor's degree may be comes int index 9 * dent o 

p ‘ Wem u 
discretion of the Faculty, if a student attains à quality this honor ® ‘sel for d 
on я zi bes hia i tuti To be eligible for j c equi 
jn all work taken at this institution. 4< half of the wor 
* T r ^ fis 0 
have completed at this institution at least one-hal ient 
d тее t тод ot | 

n arded by the Faculty to rk on | 

Special honors.—Special honors may be aware he major he* No 
a Bachelor's degree for outstanding achievement 7 "n ' regulation” 4 by then of 

, zs » 1 ring ret 4 ag 
mendation of the major department, under the follow honors approve ر‎ 
Tha "pes i lidacy for special опо: п the 

l. The student must have his candida eld not later 
member representing the major department or hele 
the senior year. 


lhe School Oof Gow 
9 


e. 


: х А us сап 
.“ The Student must meet suc =n 
dida Ё 

9 x approved, 


е 
ty-point index 
ss he has a quality-poi 
d 19 student Will be awarded special honors unl 
at least 3 ¢ ) on all work taken at this institution, ted at this ir on 
be eligible for honors a st ident must have co ге | 
ast " the decree | 
Mn of the work re juired for © аср : ted “Dist lished | 
ili ^vi et may be de nated a . 
Air hy honors, An Vir Force ROTC cad " Science 101 and 102 with an 
dad "е ROTC Cadet” if he (1) has completed aw ye led ther: (2) has | 
„ше Standing among the upper t rd of the students iracte 
acey , Ө t c. 4. ) I ; „а 1 . 1 
thd d Mulative academic av, де of 7 : € elf | 
lens ед aptitude for servic, in the Air I (4) r activitic 
¢ Г К рех І 7 
м у ated lead, tship through parti о | | \ “Disti 
nis " attendance at an | ROTC 5 a Cadet” badge 
ШШ } 2 E 
thoy t orce ROT( Cade : . E on i 1 
CN " ight breast pocke 0 H > lera 
tion 2 mission in the United Sta Air Fon ГС Grad 
т ч | | (UTC Gr : 
An n hi designation 8 Dist \ 1 Air ROT 
“Ur " P" 018 1 
TN Foro ROTC cadet may ( А ROT ‘ я 
М паца; ЧЁ Ваз (1) been de T e ROTC Cad: 
ш, honed the Standards require d « : | Air Force 
Rome E Period between desi < 3 n elor's d« 
Nee с» d Cours ind (3) , ert 
la sign Distinguished Air Force ROTC Gradu : le ay X 
be e the Commandant, Air Force ROTC, M : Fon 
‘dered for a | t Ur 1 States Air Fon 
a regular Commissio: c 


must maint 


ain g 
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ee ing Sesi" 
aminations are conducted by the University twice a year: the Fall Testing ^. 
1 the Spring Session for those gra er 
during the summ ) 


for seniors graduating in February, an 
June. Students expecting to complete degree requirements 
sions should take the examination in the Spring Session. 


scripts available early in the year when applying 
Dates of the examinations are announced in the Calendar, page 9. registe 

Each senior required to take the Graduate Record Examination must of $ 
it in the office of the Dean when he registers for his final regular semest 
(excluding summer sessions). A $10 examination fee is payable & | 
istration. | 

Students will receive individual reports of test scores 
‘ducational Testing Service. 


the regular transcript services of the E 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH di Any st 
The use of correct English, oral and written, is required in all omy bo rt 


dent whose English in any course whatever is deemed unsatisfacto Correct 
by the instructor to the Dean and to the Committee on the Use of vei aca e" 
The Chairman of the Committee may assign supplementary work, №1 ibed * 
credit, varying in amount with the needs of the student. If the bers i 
equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee is charged. The Eish to the a” 
may be delayed by failure to make up any such deficiency 1n Eng 
faction of the Committee and the Dean. 
SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT d шоп witb 
] sessions at another y" js Us" 


A student who plans to attend summer schoo ¬ from 
Ф577 : . : З duation ПЕ" 
the intention of having credits so obtained apply toward gra will 


n "T1 
: : » De In no eve in 
versity must first secure the written approval of the a might amed 
credits be recognized to an amount in excess of that which 


similar period in this institution. 


mv COU 
CORRESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY CO study 0" 
espondence or in hom | 


No credit is given for work done by corr | 
Р ET 
CURRICULUM REQUIREMENT, A "T 
i 1 
To be recommended by the Faculty for gee ewe" ork, s m + 
complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and 80р in | 
senior years, 28 


of 60 semester hours during the junior and 


following curricula. " 
M REQUIREMEN jf 


~ , — 1 MT! „ULU 
EXAMINATIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICUL uw. waiver wert 
actory passing " 


: : " is seer 00 

A required course may be waived by the satisf rriculum adviser st 10% 

i i : „scribed by the de jartment or CU credi aè 

tion authorized and prescribed by the ¢ I io anf hours riel 
loes not entitle the student cu get fot 


Passing this examination d n should be made he dale 


"que ге the examinatio 
Request to take v cuit 


the degree. i 
- paid at the Office 


viser and the required fee 
the examination. 


SS The School of Government 
BACHELOR OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 
PREREQUISI rE—FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
he following two-year 


m offered in the lower division of Columbian Col- 
curricu i o CI 1 In ul y 11 - : 
tee of / rts and S lences is required for admission to the School of Government, | 
"е t hi Ї the degree of Bac! elor of Arts 
in 3$, and International \ifairs in candidacy for e degree of Ba 


» LS | 
i | Aff r Public Affairs. Freshman 

Yernment With a major in International Affairs or Public Affair Fre 

td so PAST 

and Phomore Students are subiect to the regulatior | 

Sciences, 


80 olumbian Coll ge ot Arts 


Hours 


uti à 


4 6 


| 1 FT mat 
ОА Biology 1-2*; Chemistry 3 +; Geology 1-2; Mathematics 


) tist 51. 52 6to8 
Ed 1 3, 6; Physics 11, 12; or Statistics 51, 5 3 5 
ucation ... ^ 


` Students exempt from tl physical edu ation requirement i 
la] Studi will be required to substitute 4 ours of elective а 
dies , ә 1-2; I 9-40, 71-72; Political Science 1 
К... conomics 1-2: Histo ‚ 71-72: ai 
уер and 9, 1 and 10, 10 ex 2 


Students interested 
52 


oreign Service include Geography ; : 
- : 10 to 12 


| 64 


Nr ў 
"RNATION Ar. AFFAIRS 


The REQUIRED—JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 
li Jhternation i Affairs 
UR Mernation a] tr 
liy ^55 pu 
inq work 
Nie 


program 1s broad, coverin 
ade and 

Tpose is to equip students, by providing genera background 
4 for Careers in the field of American foreign relations. The diplomatic 
intema United States, the | на 
Offer o чам! field, the international organiz tions, and American enterpri 
PPortunities in tl 


7 
us held. 


niernalional political rela- 


} T نة‎ 
hnance, international communications, and regionai 


and вре- 


several agencies of government with re sponsibilitice 


Semester 


Hours 
„International Economics .......... i à A4 
i Diplomatic History of the United States........ і 6 
ID HET C MANN ; 
Ч gr CÓ pom : " 


› чч 
„| roseminar n I 


, Porary An T 
OM posit i. n and 
Го Ье selected 


sultation 


ror © oi the 1 owing groups in ‹ 
With adv 


Total. 


Course offers, 


‚ ntal 
Riven for 


1 by the epartment 
Courses electe 


етра 


AER 

i | 
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All International Affairs majors must complete the required courses listed ith the at 
selected after consultation wi an the 


the group option. Group option courses must be or 
option ot option 


viser. Normally no more than 6 semester hours may be taken in an ) 
one selected. Consent of the adviser must be obtained for such modification 0 | 
selected. 
Group I—International Politics ith the 
` ; ч F ; ed w! 
Composed of courses in Political Science, History, and Geography concerne’ 
| study of American diplomatic relations. 
Group II—International Economics К 
` п ` М . Р " ~ an * 
Composed of courses in Economics, Business Adminstration, Geography, tionships with 
concerned with the study of American economic, financial, and business rea | 
foreign countries. 
\ Group III—International Communications logy and 
` ; tel Ж T thropo!0P^ ion, 
Composed of courses in Political Science, Psychology, Sociology and e: public OPi" jal 
Journalism concerned with the study of international information programs t ended ! 
psychological warfare, cultural relations, and public relations. (It is өл 
the student include statistics in his freshman and sophomore-year program | 
Group IV—Area or Regional Studies hy [nte 
nd Сеовтар ©” Afric 


Composed of courses in Economics, History, Political Science, ana rope; ^. 
у ; gions or areas: ; eric? 
grated programs of study are available in the following region . = 
and the Middle East; Asia and the Pacific Area; the Soviet Orbit; & by t e 9 he 
- ^ е je if a proved y ft 
Modifications and combinations of these areas may be made if арр 


T - le fo 
The foreign language requirement should be met by a language suitab 


region or area selected. 


D SE А h dome 


ing Wi 
re , = А Bi » m dealing 
The Public Affairs program 1s a broad, composite curri ulu À 


REQUIRED JUNIOR AN 


tic government and policy. 


Econ 102 „онн .Economic Analysis «+ ane 
| Econ 121 ... ...Money and Banking. 
| Есоп 161-62. ~ РаЫіс Finance and Taxation... 
Hist 175-76 .. Political and Constitutional History 
Pol Sc 121-2 „... The Constitution of the United States. 
Pol Sc 145 ..... ..., Political Parties and Politics. 
Pol Sc 151 ..... .Public Administration «+--+ 
Group Option . . (To be selected from one ‹ 
sultation with the adviser) 


Elective 


st complete the requ 


Modifications and su 
nt of the advise 


All Public Affairs majors mu 


А А bstitutions та 
options provide specialization. 


ris obtaine . 


| priate or necessary provided the conse spot 
"SLE | x o» ta : H 
ix m | Group I—Economics Option 3 
va u 
LM iu 3 
qt | Есоп 101 Economic Analysis «n 
" | Econ 104 „History of Economic Thought 
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tional Affairs 27 


Semester 
Leon 105 


Hours 
Reon 165 "mme. Business Cycles „........... — ——— „ы 3 
АД Government Control of Economi ee ae B 
Total......... МИРР. 


.. State and Local Governments............................. ns 
Introduction to ( omp rnment and Politics. 
-Foundations of Ar can Democracy 
id Public Rea 


ative Gove 


BACHE 
IELOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


е of lowing two-y curri offered the lower division of Columbian Col- 
"ines м Science equired for admission to the School of Government, 
Neg Admins Internation al Affairs її lacy for the degree of Ba helor of Busi- 
Man . stration With a maior ir z or Business Administration. Fresh- 
Arte E Sophomore student. © 21 1 " 


' regulations of Columbian College of 


Semester 
Hours 


& 
inglish 1 or 


oe ae I nglish 51 52. 7] 72. 91-92: French 3-4 or 51-52; Ger 
Ma man 3—4 or 51-52: Russian 3-4 or 9] 92; Spanish 3-4 
ie таны 51 4 6 
Ace ^ Ка н м 6 
Sos | istry 3 11-12; G 2 or 1 and 
к] оё) óT; Chemist 1 12; log) 2 ог] 
Studies _ ae Posi TE ilar ate animate 7" 
m Economics 1-2 .. 6 
Politica] Science 6 
: Psychology 1 3 
tius sychok : 
Phy itg Anthropolog 3 
Pie] Perros, rye РОЮ з 
Ucar tatistics ‘ 
М, ation «Students ¢ 
vel ч will he 


"red by ¢ 


Mum وات‎ de د‎ 
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- E 
REQUIRED—JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS ies 
Acct 101 «accesses... „Cost Accounting .. eL 
2 ..Intermediate Accounting 3 "Уе 
J Income Tax Ассоипііца............. e 
Acct 171 .... Auditing E. "а 
ВА 102 .. Fundamentals of Management........-- 3 
ВА 131 ч Business Finance MEE юе”! 3 
BA 161 .... Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, and Baile 
BA 162 .......... Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, FTO У, A 3 
^ gages s & 3 
Econ 121 ........— Money and p d 
9 
Area of Professional Specialization. .... hag "ours 
Elective 4... (Exclusive of Accounting courses, not more than ‘a 15 
may be taken in a single department ) ннн? oT 
we 60 
Total......sosssosssseseessisoseseesses 


À > ; lus 006 0 og. 
All Accounting majors must complete the required courses listed above, Fanged in om 
following areas of professional specialization. Special programs 


sultation with the Department of Government and Business. 


Group I—Managerial Accounting in Business specialize By 
Students preparing for careers in managerial accounting in business шау Мега, би, 
particular area of accounting, such as systems, cost, budgeting, OF t8% 7 in more jes 
Ponce x ni ir back Y iness administration © prov 
concentrate on broadening their backgrounds in business adm rogram thus ith 
eral fields of knowledge. The Managerial Accounting in Business Ё TUE counting r ip 


^ 22.994 - ^ { i in ассо... 
maximum flexibility for students who wish to combine basic training nsibilities 
] business 


other career interests, either in preparation for genera eld $e 
preparation for a more s »ecific career in the financial management ri ou 
p I 
ad: 
ч : ] of the 15 
Courses relating to Managerial Accounting selected with the appro ине ш 


of 9 hours) se 


t—Accounting and peio” е » 
Students preparing for careers in financial management in the det ining ™ 
combine basic professional training in accounting with more ар affairs of ® rees ® 
financial management techniques used in administering the comp y the specific с 
government. А flexible program сап be developed in eeping Wi "^ od 
jectives of the individual student by the careful selection of € ectiv Hout 


viser (may not include Accounting courses in excess 


Group II—Federal Financial Managemen 


í 
ith а proval “5 
ment to be selected wins е 


Courses relating to Federal Financial Manage 
л excess 0 


the adviser (may not include Accounting courses 17 


Group III—Public Accounting | сап 
T i i jona 1 
The Public Accounting Program is а concentrated profess ried public asset 00, 
prepare students for careers in public accounting ап fessional accoun pa 
examination. It combines the maximum number of ргә to suot ful 
sistent with the broad educational background essentia жр 
in the modern business world. 15 
зает" 
oval of adviser 


ч А ^ ; ` selecte (иһ appr 
Courses relating to Public Accounting 10 be selected with арр 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION d X 
à А ће гоё y 
esigned to provide и pusincs* ad 


Administration is d 
her govern 


adership 1n eit 


The program in Business 
tion required for eventual top le 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS Tias" 
Introduction to TPOS 3 

mentals of Manageme 
Personnel Management 


— Business Finance ................................ E КИК "41 РН 3 
„ Бевіс Marketing ы sea ass . س‎ 9 
Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, and Bailments 3 
. Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mort : 
3 

gages . — —À— 15. 


‚Саве Problen 


2 
agement 2 
Busines Bu 3 
Money and I 3 
M. n 3 
Cate Pion {to be selected ıe of the f "wing groups S90000000000900000 15 r 
® be Selected in cor sultat 1 with the adviser — 090000000000000000600€ 15 


Trin MU ا‎ e г 


се Business Administration majors who w to spe ^ ir foreigr 
iie ome? Tequest a modification of the above requirements. 1 Bed maj 
Play © of the above required courses and adds others, such as a third year of for 


‚э 40reign market 


Ay n в, exporting and importing, economic y othe 
y Basin, E to overseas trade Each program must be appro і 
y BEL ur ——— ا‎ dn onan ossi died 
"th Ero; ч Inistration m 1 nust « plete , { 
hi" dese Option. Sele; tior Б ust be made in consultation 
"ster hours may be taken in an option 
LM © selected. Consent of the adviser n ust be obtained if the student wishes 
Cty lon of hic Option group 
ә. е ; | 
Um Neral Business 
4 of Courses ; 1 y : саңаны 
ч) ез in Acc unting, Business Ad istration, Economics, а Statistics 


j » hol Wwweeh and 
isiness Administration, Economics, Psychology, Speech, and 


> . 
Procur« ment, and Production 
м, OUrse. 


$ in Business A strat Economics, Geography, and Statistics 
[y 


мы ное, 


| 

of 1 

м, COurses in A , 
Vi Accounting, Business Administration, and Economics 

^o 
, Ы Omics 
Ы” 9 Courses ; E 
б. * In Economics 1 Business A st ‘ 


^ Stat . 
1 ы » istics 
ч, ү Courses in Ste 


tistics, 


li Sed Portation and Public Utilities 
wl I|! 
Tses in Business Administration. Ex s, Geography, Hist 


^ т ~ 7 * , . * [ 
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Group IX—4Automatic Data Processing h 
ration 


Composed of courses in Accounting, Applied Science, Business Administ 


nomics, Engineering, Mathematics, and Statistics. 


BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS 
ORE YEARS 


The following two-year curriculum offered in the lower « of Colum 
lege of Arts and Sciences is required for admission to the School of ‘ 
Business, and International Affairs in candidacy for the degree of Bache’? shma" 
ness Administration with a major in Business and Economic Statistics. ge of A 


PREREQUISITE—FRESHMAN AND SOPHOM 


livision ent 


P 


f Columbian Colle 


and sophomore students are subject to the regulations 0 


and Sciences. 


Accounting ........... Accounting 1-2 .. 
Economics „Economics 1-2 ...... 
English ............. ..English 1 or 1X, 2. 
Foreign Language ....... nnn 
Mathematics ....... --. Mathematics 21, 22, 23.. 


Physical Education ...Students exempt from t 
will be required to su 


Political Science .......... Political Science 9-10 
or Philosophy ............ Philosophy 51-52 .....:..mmmmmmm 
Statistics .......... Statistics 51 or 91, 52...... 


| uec NEGRA ене ы 


REQUIRED—JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEAR "T P | 
; : istics is 06816, ts 
The undergraduate program in Business and Economic S of irme. 0 
aration for business and economic analysis, with 30 semester i ono 


30 semester hours of electives from Accounting, Business Adm 


Statistics. 


BA 101 
BA 102 ... >» 
BA 131 ........ Business Finance 
or 1461 с Basic Marketing sss 
BA 161 .......... ..Commercial Law: Contracts 
BA 162.................—. Commercial Law: Negotiable Instrument 
Econ 101-2 .............— Economic Analysis «« 


..Business Cycles „s.e... 
Stat 111-12 .. Business and Economic ~ 
Elective (A), (To be selected from Statistics) 
Eleotive (В) эана ннн наны ЫЫ 


Econ 105 ... 


rari Studies: 


1 те! 
Р i : tion or Sec 
Credit is not given for courses elected in Physica] Educa 


TER’S DEGREES 


аер ^ 
Of Arts in Government 


ading to the degr 


К, | ee of Master of Arts in Government are offered in 
Wing fiele ls: 
Py : 
р blic Administration Economic Policy 
ubli Affair 


Business and Economic 
Statistics 
Personnel Administration 


LUN М 
USiness Administration 


1 ut 


i 
fat leading to the degree of Master of Business Administration are offered | 
E fie Ids: 
| Ceo; " . " . 
чац; Health Care (including Hospital) 1 
ess в Adminis stration Administration 


P ersor nel Ad mir istr ition 


of 
LS Public Administration 


ms leg an Р r 
м a ee to the degree of Master of Public Administration are offered in 
Ше A 


dministratior ind Personnel Administration. 


Ў L REQUIREMENTS 
th te ы ae In the underer aduate 1 


ijor is normally required for admission to 
М 8 епсїепсу in undergradu 


Cifie ite preparation may be satisfied by (1) 
М “i 2 ч 
|, oF unde "graduate courses and maintaining a 3.00 average in such 
L 


бү, ae 5 
\ M e з sing & comprehensive ex rmination in the major field. The com- 


y, on ination may be taken only with the Dean’s approval upon recom- 
IN ta» E e Curriculum a ML 
Nm Brees Р 1 
ly Wired ¢ Cou are aw d by vote ^ th e Faculty « yncerned оп completion of 
to rs : - ~ 
by Pte ensiy © work, icceptable thesis or the equivalent, and the passing of 
"M šive | s 
Th Ty coy examination, А, 1 app tus whose background does not include 
he Tses - 
| h 1 iim З Or equivalent work experience must take program longer 
wy ition t hours re quire d | 
IP: | | 
| МТА inati Any course > examination, the candidate must pass comprehensive 
E. lons i : . " E : 
е а ^ in his major field, These ex iminations are scheduled two or 
(usually in Decem! 


r and in April), and should be taken during 
M the ] registration or shortly after the completion of the pre- 
: candidate must consult with his adviser, well in advance, 
lation and the definition of the subject-matter fields which 


tem: ON is to "init x 
“Wired. Cover. An oral examination on his thesis or major report may 


А 3 
icd 


а m > 
AT 
cA 


tir a e 


کیو و 
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— | 
, 
er? 
Second-group courses (numbered 101-2 ard the Mast 
degree, only when registration for advanced credit has been approve at Bachelor 
ning of the course by the curriculum adviser. No work counted towa a 


00) may be counted tow 


degree may also be counted toward a Master's degree. 
Al w k : 2 nless an ex 
All work for a Master's degree must be completed in five years, U 


tension of time is granted by the Dean Philos” 
A student who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor of Jic | 


phy (Graduate Council), Doctor of Business Administration, or Doctor 9 . his 
Administration, after receiving the Master's degree, will be assisted in pi 
program so that he may qualify for admission to candidacy for the Doctoral i 
No credit is granted for work done in absentia or without forma и sen? 
except for hospital residency and the thesis, which may be complet m cer 
with the permission of the department, curriculum adviser, or committee © 


SCHOLARSHIP orf) and 
7 jsfactory/* 
satisfactory), U (unsatisfaci e con 


Grades for graduate work are E (excellent), S( 
hours of course 


I (incomplete). A minimum of 6 of the required semester 
pleted in the Master's program must be graded E. 
A Master's candidate who has accumulated more than 


yill 


6 semester hours ® 


be automatically suspended. 
REQUIRED COURSES IN ADMINISTRATION 
(Certain Fields) р? 
i tice 876 
administrative theory на pre didat p the 
Care ( 


1 of all Master 
Health 


Breadth and background in general 
vided by the following courses, which are requirec 
fields of Public Administration, Business Administration, 
Hospital) Administration, and Personnel Administration. 

e Management q, 


BPA 201 Advanced Administrativ nay is 

BPA 204 Quantitative Factors in Administrati? 

BPA 207 Human Relations in Administration ing course? 
f the follow? 


In addition, each student is normally required to take one 0 
is specific area of concentration: 
Administration (3) (з) 
Саге ‘Administration 


dministration 


appropriate to h 
BA 297 Case Studies in Business 
HCA 206 Case Studies in Health 
PA 298 Case Studies in Public A 


THE THESIS ý permit 
The thesis subject should be selected as early as possible " 


integration with the course work. 

The subject must be approved by the 
Office of the Dean by the date announce 
form must have the approval of the professor in ch 
Dean by the student no later than the date announced ym 
of detailed regulations regarding the roduction ic y 
able in the Office of the Dean. the б ot 

Payment of tuition for the t und? iye 
of registration, to the advice and 


the thesis is to be written. In case a the 
academic year is granted without further tuition 


in the calen 


form and rep 


hesis entitles the candidate, dito Faculty 
direction of the member p- n additional su к hot” 
«is is unfinished, “The student mus 


payment. 


і 


tver, 
"Ite nds 


repeated 


‘ASTER OF 


Curr 
te gy 
P "а 


y 
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registered in re sidence d ıring this peri d. If the preparation of the thesis 
yond the two-year period, the student must 


1, tł nt must register and pay tuition as for 
Course, 


ARTS IN GOVERNME NT 


icula leadin Ig to the degree of Master of Arts in Governm 
А of Public Administration, Public Affairs, Internati 


are available in 


airs, Economic 


eas le adir to t d ree re re X) semester hours of 
cluding 24 hours of co ] 
и сец ve 


lent to 6 semester hours. 
ears, most in li 


} | s have exceeded 30 hours. de- 
Sen on the undergrad major and other эгет 
ten UP courses (nur bered 101-200) may be counted toward the Master's 
E bee ULT maximum of 12 ho irs, but only when registration for advanced credit 
aPproved at th | be d i 


hne 


Án 
Sh 


bong 


tandi 
mie Pa 
м" 


Зе Worl rience. 
Pup зу ork is pla ишпей with E 


z of the course by the « rriculum adviser. No 


unt ^ 1 , 
ed loward ilso be counted toward a Master's 


a h ( helor's 


LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS 


Certain Fields 
idate for the 


degree of Master of Arts in Government with a m in Eco 


iajor in 
, Dternationa] Affairs, or Public Affa rs must show that he has a read- 
е (ce | 1 | 
"E (cettifie 'd by thi ‘ppropriate language department) of at least one 
j : i ё t f = 
gn ] anguage, to iwproved Dean. The language exan nation 
Aken before the a 1 


ta dent begins the second 15 hours of his work. No stu- 
е the *xaminatior 


Iter three unsuccessful attempt 


lergradua e background social science or business adminis- 
uivale nt паске 1 ai VO D i 1t 
Is Work expe 


Viser and must ir ide the required courses 
ublic Administrations Methods and Proced The thi 


by 1 General 
Pe | 1 
Y х rsonne] Adn 


n, Human Relations, Dat 


Co nistr | in ешп ‚ Data Proce SsIng, 
aig; MB and Statistics 
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er hours the program, Public Administrat an 299.300 
a à in program, Publi imin ation 2 , 
Jor research то ndn Га а 
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site; a 
1 unc . 
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EE 3 
| : i ee à - 1 pation: Dort 
The program in Public Affairs is offered in two fields of specialization: 

Economics and Domestic Politics. enb 

И , А А : " m 
Recommended for Domestic Economics: courses in economic develop 
nomic policy, public finance, and national income. : jiw 
, ial, const, 


Recommended for Domestic Politics: courses in United States soc m 
tional, and political history; comparative government; political theory; 


organization; jurisprudence; political parties; and public opinion. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS af 


Prerequisite: the applicant's undergraduate program § Affairs at thi 
courses corresponding to an undergraduate major in Inte 
versity. (See pages 25-26.) b 

Any omissions in the applicant’s former program must be made up 2) 
Master's degree. 


courses in addition to the requirements for the 


The language requirement, page 33, must be satisfied. E 
4 in five fields of specialize fe 


International Con 


1s of specialization is Er psycho 
olitical Science, GeograP 


The program in International Affairs is offere 
ternational Economics, International Politics, 
gional Studies, and Sino-Soviet Studies. 

The listing of graduate courses for these fielc 
partmental offerings for Economics, History, P 
ogy, and Sociology and Anthropology. 

: , s ; абе 

Group I—International Economics 4 ation "n 

i Id of interna" omie PY 

ver 200) in the бебо y e000 peon 

1 policies and internatio economi? 

- duate courses " the à 
the consent 9 


Graduate courses in economics (numbered o 
the balance of payments, international financial i 
icies form the principal part of this specialization. Gra 
are recommended. Other courses may be included with 

А at 
., 290), in Inl oie? 
and history (numbered er eei "Ee 
ization, diplomatic.. ae Relat 
for this specia иа 


Group II—International Politics 


Graduate courses in political science 
law, international politics, international organ 
foreign policy, comprise the principal requirements 
may be added with the consent of the adviser. 


; 80 
Group III—International Communications nology міо рй 
і itical science, psycho in the y 

00) in politica! $c юг n ation 


of the course р" pu f 
] warfare, and comiti m" 


Graduate courses (numbered over 2 i 
anthropology, and geography with 12 hours (one hal! 
public opinion, international information, psychologii of internationa 
12 hours (one-half of the course work) in the Beles бод, 


^ v ^ в „ course 5 
studies. The adviser in all cases must approve the co 


Group IV —Regional Studies 


Graduate courses in economics, political science, history erica u і еу 
over 200) dealing with a geographic region, such as ^ м Gino-Soviet g prod? 1 
the Middle East; Asia; the Soviet Orbit (see шали Other cours he p 
or the Pacific Area, comprise the principal requiremen „мдей as part ° t 
in economics, history, and political science are recomme 
adviser in all cases must approve such selections. 

; stu ve" 
Group V—Sino-Soviet Studies ae interdit i js Mot 


n " 1 ما‎ yrogram 
or Sino-Soviet Studies provides а р АЗ Internatio” 


e Sino-Soviet areas and t 
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is. Љеб” 
comprehensive examination, and the submission of an acceptable thesi. of thes 
plete program consists of 60 semester hours, 54 hours of course work an F tint 
and students with no previous background in business administration OF ting» 
are rarely advised to take the comprehensive examination before ont ia ithe! 
Students who have an undergraduate backgro eo omp? 


are encouraged to ta e " 
o” 


hours of course work. 
business administration or accounting, however, 
hensive examination as soon as the curriculum adviser believes they нд > 

for it. A student who has completed an undergraduate major in a le 
business administration with a good record may qualify under à mini ate 000 
No more than 6 hours of gradu: us Y 


program of 30 hours, including the thesis. 
ons and each transfer 


credits can be transferred from other instituti 
approved by the Dean. 


ACCOUNTING ish to ue 
The Master’s program in accounting is designed (1) for those o» dt 
careers as professional accountants, (2) for those who wish to poner busines 

ecutive responsibility with emphasis on finance and accounting d ofa ой 
government, and (3) for those who wish to pursue careers as таб a 
This program is sufficiently flexible to meet individual student o А is aval le 4 
of courses is made in consultation with the adviser. The кой csignation) P 


three basic areas, professional accounting (preparing for С.Р.А. 
ernmental accounting, and managerial accounting. 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION i bo igh P 
‚ " *« desi for ў 
The Master of Business Administration program is designed t or b 


pursue responsible careers as administrators in either Jn e adviser to fit "m 
Individual programs are planned in consultation we t à red 
fessional objectives of the student. The course wor istrative Theory 
courses, page 32. Elective fields of study include Admini Marketing, procurem” 
tice; Personnel Management; Finance; Foreign Cum blic Utilities- E 
and Production; Controllership; and Transportation and dato rses are 

A special program is provided in Automatic Data Process 


in consultation with an adviser. 0х 


HEALTH CARE (INCLUDING HOSEA lead to the deg" ш 
data a : j 
The graduate programs in Health Care Adnis il d concen p С 
ter of Business Administration. The two princip? vier facilities ™ 
the administration of (1) hospitals and (2) long: 


disease hospitals, nursing homes, and homes for the age. 
{ ION 
HOSPITAL ADMINISTRAT in for 


ts who 
ed to help prepare эшн give students : a 
Its curriculum 1s p. . t ев io 
es, and skills which x] related it a 


tors of hospi the en 


This graduate program is design 
ship in hospital administration. 
portunity to acquir 
tion for their growt 

Work for the degree 


e the knowledge, attitud 
h into capable administra 


ivi i ] 8. 
is divided into two P ase 


ster hours of academic courses, including the requ red courses on 


courses adapted in accordance with ea 


udent’s background 

* completed satisfactorily. These courses cover the general and tech- 

cti ackground of health care administration; general administrative theory and 
се; . y 

aj and problem sols IB in the area oi management as it relates to general ат d 

Rj Ospitals (includi: rm 

ing homes 


ntal hospitals) and long-term care facilities (including 


The and similar institutions). 

Se А i 
taining poa phase requires at ist a 1 calendar year of on-the-job inst ional 
чен. under qualified ery I Students may not enter this phase until thev 

рјн, : 
le mei the re Y in phase one. During phase two, each student will 

1ге 7 . À “ p 
the 9 4 ю complete a major report i his written report will count as part ol 
A Semesto | ' 4 а 4 x 
lom] 9 | - T hours required for this phase. Selected students will take an addi- 
in 10 3 “ › 1 
б "I5 Covering a full second year of residency. By special permission, ad- 
\ Tésearch and . 1 i as 2 эг" nical : 
ng, Each “nc course work may be substituted for a part of the clinical train- 
erien program is made out for the individual student in accordance with his 

Palin. needs, and alms 
Months. а students shi ild con plete both phase for the degree 1 twenty-one 
i MS Parttime , y-ont 
‘onal tim lime students rty-six months. Under special circumstances addi- 

e , n 4 . : d 

plete th "MY be granted. No student will be idmitted who does not plan to 
р е entire prog 

Ten program 


o E achelor's degree from an accredited college or university. While 
ед in the © in the undergraduate 1 iajor is expected, considerable weight will 
Mate Ads. e Selection of candid 
Altho, stration, 
ii Stude 
able м tudents may be a 
"ti t would 
, nomic 
Unt lcs 


Gc x y . 
1 » Psychology, sociology, and statist з. Une-semester courses in 
dens "E and Statistics must he taken э . ow 


ites to personal qualifications, aptitude for Health 
and ' 
апа practical ¢ xperience 

epted with majors in any undergraduate field, a de- 


include courses in accounting, biol 


1 academic def iencies may be permitted t 
йя е ” 
огу completion ol prescribed cour 
lor admissior 
n 
) 


he Satisiact 


‘OW ing Semester 
Hours 
it lth Care Administration... 3 

n and Management I-II 6 


inagement ] edu 3 
t An sis Hea ( [ns 3 
Ec s 3 
9 

{ ırses, page ) 


facilities, such as 


uses ihe same basic 


1 t л pre ate courses are 
» > Spe he + > FI І - 


›пе-уеаг residency 18 


apa eta eet 
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Requirements for admission to study in Long-term-care Administration are 


same as those for Hospital Administration 


SPECIAL CouRSES IN LONG-TERM-CARE ADMINISTRATION 


& v | ishing " 
The additional courses from which selection can be made by those v 
study Long-term-care Administration are: Semet 
Т, 
HCA 250 ... Administration for Mental Care... 3 
HCA 2 .. Administration for Long-term Caress: 3 
HCA 4 s. Business Procedure in Long-term-care Facilitie 6 
НСА 262-63 ................ Readings in Long-term-care Administration 3 


НСА 267 m Social Gerontology for the Administrator... 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


The field of Personnel Administration is described on page 
the degree of Master of Arts in Government, Master of Business / 


Master of Public Administration. 


MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
ui 8 
Master of Public Administr? in the 


sitions of responsibility vio] 


from an a 


The purpose of the program leading to the 
professional degree, 1s to prepare graduates for pi 


public service. Each applicant must have a Bachelor’s degree 


n. the 
college or university. : assing of ; 
[he degree is awarded by vote of the Faculty upon айыз E The - 
comprehensive examination, and the submission of an accepta d an 6 of è 

54 hours of course wo rarely , 


plete program consists of 60 semester hours, : и vation an : 
kground in public administrati of cours 


and students with no previous bac : 
t 1- : completing 54 hours piston 


vised to take the comprehensive examination before ec a m 
work. Students who have undergraduate backgrounds in po нае оре 
sre encouraged to take A 


or equivalent career expe rience, however, é »pare 
x я ; JMiawes ~y are prepa 
examination as soon as the curricu lieves they t ^ 
minimum а‹ ceptable program is 30 hours; and ge Univers) ( yas 
Public Affairs undergraduate major at [he George : ts for t e 0870, No 
« ^ mirements s. 
equivalent, with good records, may complete the require mo luding the t es! ‚айй 
ter of Public Administration within а 30-hour minimum, "d er i jtutions 
rom 


credit can be transferred f ом 


more than 6 hours of graduate 


each transfer of credit must be approved by the Dean. aed on pag? 32. |с 
The course work must include the required courses н сесте with 5€ The 
courses, selected with the approval of the adviser, should £ onomic facto™ ар 
fields of administration in government and related social de the gui ance of 
thesis, which may be a major case study, is prepared under paster 0 
pointed Faculty director. lidates for the degree of pie per 
The following areas of study are open to candida Re 


ment, 
Fiscal Manag етуде? 


1 Budgeting, Business- 


Administration, 


Public Administration: Governmenta 
sonnel Management, Human Relations in 
lations, and Data Processing anc 

A special program is provide 


] Systems Management. 4 prepare 
1 in Urban Affairs, designed to I 
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for 
Can; 
fective work in positions 


areas, CH. йды, that deal with t ie comp ete pd ei "WIES rtt 
ture of E а placed upon gaining t broad nder ndi 1g ol he rer end struc- 
Don ; © city—particularly that of the super-city as it is deve oping today—and 
on Administrative heory. Pre | Affairs are arranged in consulta- 
“Spy the advise I 
һе field of Personnel Administrat on is described on y v Leal a 
degree of Master of Arts in Cove mine d ашшы}. we Li gy s 


“Aster of Public Adn 


inistratior 


Work 
Minot for the q 


T а . - 
üGegrees of Doctor usines ] n and Doctor ol Public 
ol | ol 1a 


a 5 under the supervision of the Con tee on Doctoral Studies. 
s. Rival, (stration, as appropriate; Master of Arts in an approved field; or 
SIM h | it, toget er with acceptable perso qualities and a capacity for cre- 
Р Each applicant must demonstrate his competence by qualifying 
im the far in two tools of research, chosen as the individu program dictates 
Non ab; Owing: Stat odology re ind English trans- 


lity ; 
ч, ty in a mod 


„тее. sern lore ge. res methodology 1 the social 8с1- 
“Why. E" methodology in the er мга | physical sciences. and cart 
Ndy ler tool s bjects n iv be substituted А eeds of indi 
Ты Eam, 7 
б, „йө on De toral St icant 
« а 2 ^ M ` | * € 11 1 
"on. E fields of st ly he ы ] f B І Administra 
мір C, tudy se e broad areas of Business Admini 
d an Сап Administ: ition, Public Administration, and Economics, and (2) 
Wil adviser to guide » student in hie wark in theese Gald Most students 
guit ‹ еї 8 Ww se fields Most students 
м MPlete 30 1‹ \\ [А { as. 1‹ tudent 
ау E Semester hours in rraduate courses and litional course work 
it er, Prescribed by the a : E E ets гаг Жк E ИЕЛИ ҮГҮТ 
Vh ME stude, 7 ^v асуѕег; Dut ea 0 s individually arranged in 
„е B nts back round 
` take cli int has satisfied 1 she ( i { readine 
[ it і 5 Уу er ‘ e ec ‹ ^ ill 55 
Uni ener Р 
p, ation vill } | Exar "ation in the helds of study previously designated, the 
Don ¢ е Scheduled dur ng tl following Tar T rM 


ale doctors) mi iction of the General Examination and approval of the sub 
kite, ral disse ii: the audes ne Be adsis adidas Me MER 


Ser oral Studies 1 тоте TF (Ора wh aad а, 
are . . М ~ а 
re Supervi ed by a Resear Adviser d signated bv 


University 
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s dit 
oduction of the il 
sertation, which are rigidly enforced. The summaries of accepted dissertation’ jj 
be printed in a numbered issue of the University BULLETIN. The su ver 

ee 10 O7 


date for the doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay à 


a printed copy of the regulations governing the styling and repr 


the expense ot printing the summary of his dissertation. 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


The Final Examination of the candidate consists of his oral defense of 
tation. The examination will be given by a committee appointed by the е 07 
on Doctoral Studies. Upon successful completion of this oral exa пап г 
didate will be approved for the degree of Doctor of Business Administration 0 


tor of Public Administration by the Committee on Doctoral Studies. 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Internati 
fered in the Graduate Council of the University. The Doctoral program erking t 
and political science. Students ںا‎ 
fields of Political Scienc® fiit 
f jnternation® ей 
the cata 


includes work in economics, history, 
wards the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the 


and Economics can arrange concentrations in various 
Philosophy are 


aspects 01 ^ 
Requirements for the degree of Doctor of listed in 


the Graduate Council. 


ese 
سر ل‎ —— 


SPECIAL PROGR- \ MS 
у 
Program offers annually 2 
ted yos jo" 


fully selec 
er service. den 


The Government Management Intern Scholarship 
gencies in training care 
government care 
a semester and appror 2 
‘an of ining ® the 
letion of trà ye by 

has been evs 


scholarships to assist federal a 
women for administrative leadership in 
free course of 3 hours 


ship provides a tuition- 
hours) for the successful comp 


credit (up to 6 semester 


required in any agency in which the training program post 
University. b е Nav? and 
= "e E es . › 8 xonsored y ent an 
The Navy Graduate Fin incial Management Program, SPA jal та age" ^s de 
. ^ » ‹ anh c 
graduate School, provides 50 semester hours of work in finan The Master 


f Naval and Marine 0 


cers 
{ this full-year prog United St 


related fields for a selected group о 


тее is aw ded upon successful completion 0 by 
The Air Force \dvanced Management Program, sponsor” of k in ® Mos! 
Air Force Institute of Technology, provides 50 semester ee Force " T. 
management and supporting fields for a selected group of і ful Jetion ° 
the Master of Arts degree upon successit " 


of the officers receive 
full-year program. 
The S hool of Government, 
College of General Studies in t 
business admin 
and personne 


и Affairs 
rnational + м College: Pent : 


^ j a 
he Off-Campus programs o | р 
istration, controllershiP» eit 
3 administration: 


Business, and Inte 


in the fields of accounting, 
ministration, international affairs, 


1 41 
— ТМ School of Govern: ا‎ 
degree 


tion w 
у 


А Studies i 

е of General Stu 

blished by the Collegi 

тортата have been establish 
the School of Go 


iment, Di Barracks, Pennsylvania; the 

Co Carlisle Dar r 

i and faculty of the Army War nd Staff College. Air Univ 
ы "a College and the Ca, ind an 
Ry 9 Base Alabama: 


coopera- 


ty 
А " tor the stu 
tonai P 


М Метар; 
Nation, a 


DI AI е. 1- as 
tonal Affairs. Master ‹ ; 
„ап “aster of Public A 


irag behavior 
Sponsored "a fis anced 
5, and individua 


" ative Comm 
180; 
Provide. 8 pol j 


Lavin an E “nts partic pate the rese 
ral еке, 

of gn. studie: 

f the 


HE MANAGEM 


| nd 
e May obs istry an 
ner p ment Rese Grou Memor i 

fia т Sntributing |, lo the develo, 


з Pai, age ment, The ( 9 


‘ther фе 


INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES 


т . T i isci шї 
The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies provides a program of inter disci 

3 ernatio! P 
e Int фео! 
ш] 
ed 


study centered on the problems of the Sino-Soviet areas and th 
munist Movement. The Institute also conducts integrated research 0n 
ical, political, economic, sociological, psychological, geographic, legal, an 


, if ti 
ecially as manile’ 


aspects of Communism and Communist political systems, esp 
the Soviet Union and Communist China. | ified st 

Graduate studies under the auspices of the Institute are available to be v 
dents. Appropriate specialization, geographic and otherwise, is encour 
will be built upon a firm foundation of integrated research and training: ip 


. ! 8 01 * 
Students may pursue courses of study leading to the degrees of Мей sedh 
Government in the field of International Affairs or Doctor of Philosophy 


the Graduate Council). 
Courses and seminars are designed to analyze the principles 
strategies, anc 


ternational Communism and to study the policies 
! , 4 re 
in order to capt" and Y 


jor Communist powers. This approach is necessary 

; F " ment, 
dimensions of the past, present, and future of the Communist E majo! 
affects the attitudes and policies of the wil 


den 
roach, it is hoped det БЫ the free 


munist nations. Using a multi-disciplinary apg / 
understand more fully the nature of the protracted conflict which con 
world. a 
| іс Langue" 
Russian language courses are offered by the Department of Slavic 
Literatures, Chinese language (Mandarin) will be offerec 


demonstrate how this movement 


] by special a 


VETERANS EDUCATION 

NT 
^ NW. 4 service е 
The Office of Veterans Education, Building Q, 2029 H Street күч iversilY 
acts in a liaison capacity between ist "a7 
This Office should be consulted сое ов. һе on 
Veterans Administration for certi Washing! 
eat Twentieth Street ^" 


s Office 


for veterans and war orphans, 
the Veterans Administration. 

benefits before applying to the 
erans Administration is on Constitution Avenu 
25. D. C. 


Students eligible under one of th 


thi 
e state laws should also contact 


Ривыс Law 634 (War Orphans’ Educat 
or injury incurred < } 
World War I, Wo his Ach if 
assistance under t 


ra 


A child of a person who died of a disease 
duty in the Armed Forces during 
ible for educational 


(42 


on active 
Korean Conflict may be elig 


ae hoi 


Tequire “me nts are 


nity i met n the case of a « d s not reac П 
їз guardian must make Е е Ve ins stration. 
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on "ucationa] benefits for Wo W II vete terminated July 25, 1956. ex 
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COURSE OF STUDY, ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS, BENEFITS " 
The program is divided into the basic course covering the first two o Y 


advanced course covering the junior year, summer training unit, t y 
Enrollment in the basic course is open to all men students who are m^ 
years of age, physically fit, of good character, and candidates for elor 
Women students may enroll in the basic Leadership Laboratory cour, gib 
in Leadership Laboratory satisfies the physical education requirement 
and women. the 
Enrollment in the advanced course is on a selective basis from я i 
qualified cadets who have successfully completed the basic course totaling 7 
advanced course receive subsistence allowances from the Gov nda 
proximately $500, which is exempt from income tax. During the per Yni 
training, cadets receive $75 a month, food, lodging, and travel expense. gt 00 
textbooks, and training materials are provided for all Air Science 009 
pense to the cadet. | rake SW 
Cadet candidates for pilot training are afforded an opportunity to nm 
Flying instruction is 8 


of flying instruction at government expense. 
man rtificate. 


approved school and is creditable toward a private pilot's ce 


MILITARY SERVICE DELAY " p 
1951 may 


Deferment from induction under the Selective Service Act of 
to selected cadets within the authorized quotas. 


HEALTH SERVICES i 


py adf 
The Health Services Staff assists students with their medical nee ij B 
treatment, by proper referral when necessary, and by ompa i$ on the duri 
sicians. For medical emergencies and health consultation” rough rida و‎ 
a Student Health Clinic open from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M., Mon ay nurse i А 
the academic year and Summer Sessions, with physician - in charge psit 
There is also a rest room for women, with a graduate m of the pol? 
and week-end emergencies, students may go to the emergency paid by to is 


А ч ; : isit WI 
sity Hospital for treatment. The basic fee for this visit the student 


к x i 0 
Services, and all other charges will be the responsibility дю, 
rangement is for emergency care only. - tudents Пле 
edic 1 кс ical examination of all - one 9^, ‚@ 


Medical privileges include: (1) physi 
plicants for courses in Physical Education; - District 0 ital 
member of the Health Services Staff, ofice or residet UniversitY per ә 
including board and nursing, in ecessity t0 
dede lve-month реп —the n з for op 


11 additional hospital pir 
is made by the University ifa 


* A charge for a special physical examination ‹ : 
for a physical examination during the period set for this purpose 


* (2) three visits 1n rp Colum » 


hospitalization, 
more than one week during any twe 
by the Director of Health Services. A 


t See Rule (5) for exception 


The School О] Governm 


. d ‚ GHG попа airs һә 
"om ‹ 

pai by енсе, laboratory, X-ray, medicat 
ists, ~ € student. 


. as eye refran ; Kc 
"hii, „p 7° fraction and provision « 


ons, or any special services must be 


| 


special- 
f cla 


Expenses incurred f nations and treatment by 


~ orthopedic examinations and 


tations dis cast or other ppliance; laboratory and X-ray work; and sur rical op- 
| his з be paid by the student. 
| rolled E ben fit ippiies only to il ness or disabi ty incurred while currently 
Ween the ] m University It does not apply to iliness or disability incurred be- 
i day of examinations for a se ester or summer session and completion 
№, lon for the next se mester or summer 


tu 
m iui ien 18 allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and nurses of his 
Riles 4 Ut when he does so he will be responsible for the fees charged. 
| "dieat le), е Directo: of He ith Services is empowered to limit or deny the 
of th me ts Where, in his discret n, a student has, by his misconduct or breach 
| ie has M the University, made himself inel sible; (2) the Director of Health 
i a i , 1 1 fl © 
Pa ا‎ to determine the necessity and length of hospitalization; (3) 
lenit, ;, ^ Currently enrol], 1 


y is : ог опе who has severed his connection with the 
te ineligible for medi 18. 


бї { tudent intending to train fos. 
venents; (4) a student intending to train for an 

$e am IB vans? ^ x 
і; 5) } required to pass a thorough examination at the beginning of each 
\ nisal: e - ; | 

Other h ; + Pitalization not availal о those students availing themselves 
The p Pitalizat; 

e n. à; 


on Coverage f 


In. VVar: : v same VOS 
"tal any ty is not responsi} e tor Ir rıes received 1 intercolleg ite or intra 
° Or In any of the sical ed ication de partments 
ly 
EEUU». 
ADING CLINI 
EON 
"t ln lin; 
Gg for ll aw 2018 I Stree NW.. offers i dividual d 
ta ls; Primary. , 


diagnostic and corrective 
] 


; 1 j h additio " 
Mprov. , "mentary, secondary, and adult. In addition spe- 
om Provement Classe } j high school lad rel 

p : à э аге conducted on the high school and adult level. 


l, hearing, und dominance 


interpreted and a 


are offered through- 

mnhasi | " n imr nent of hnlerw 

si ы [ 1 18 placed on 1 prove 1 о Vor ibulary, 
On, and study skill M SER s is tha (acd 


е tacnistoscope, rate ac 


е 1 , 
increasing speed ot comprehension. 


on, $5 a 


отор 
i gI 


n advance at 


THE TESTING AND COUNSELING CENTER 


offers кй 
The Testing and Counseling Center, 718 Twenty-first Street NW © seconds 


which are available primarily to students enrolled in the University, 4 

to high school students and to adults of the community. . -of theif educ? 
The services are designed to assist individuals in the evaluation 0 dificult 

tional and vocational potentialities and objectives, diagnose academic jid 

provide educational and vocational literature and information, Center: 

to qualified agencies for assistance with problems not handled by the preci 
The Center provides special testing services including: diagno - j 

by the School of Engineering and Applied Science, admissions tests и and” 

sity and for other selected educational institutions, and tests for 


dustry. E Ua 
J “ the 
Fees.—For students who are currently registered as degree candidates iy gd 
versity, the fee is $10; for students currently enrolled in the University : gnit) 
gree candidates, the fee is $40; for graduates of the University, $ srvices in 
clients, $65. Fees for specialized testing are dependent upon we 


All fees are payable at the Office of the Center. 


STUDENT LIFE 


RESIDENCE HALLS | 
ог full” 
ished residence halls f 


The University maintains eight attractively furn 


students. Meals are served at the Student Union. lled for t. 
All women students under twenty-one years of age and enro six OF or 
hours of academic work during the fall or spring e reside gii 
ing the summer sessions are required to live in the rar: d the иф? 
home with their parents, Upon written approval of their pate ете p 

of the Dean of Women, freshman women may live with ж m 

perclass women may live with contemporaries of their Р aking af 

stances may a woman student under twenty-one years of age te P 

program live in an apartment with her contemporaries. reservation: А se y V 
Admission to the University does not include a wg che fall бе sed 

plication for a room should be made well in wo s are 

first, for the spring semester by January first). — fall semester s, e. 

; 223. За ema ] toward the a p 

year, and a deposit of $100, which is credited tow of room rv «< 

is required. If notice of withdrawal = салсан ин Room rentals A are 

prior to June 1, $50 of the deposit will be refunde academic year 

advance by the semester. Room charges for the а 

follows: 


(46) 


he School of Governn 


ACADEMIC YEAR 


lt, HALLS ron MEN: 


Double Triple 
a Quincy Adams Ha > $5 = 
ohn C Calhoun Hall $400 35 
ames (^ Welling Hall (Limited space available) 320 
ENCE Harts For Women © , Doubl 
illiam H. Craw ford Hall e 150 
pee Hall .. e535 105 
Deneck Hall . - 


ос 105 
olley Madison Hall » 


attie M, Strong Hall 


may be obtained from 


i ) 2033 V. or the Dean of Men. 
Info д 9H Street NW. 
the Dean “on Concerning all off. | у ( uned at ti Uthee ot 
з Т mus t 1€ у 
CN of Men, The reserva ) priv І 1 by 
S 
UDENT UNION 
S H " 1 
Чы, la ent Union, 2125 G Street NW., is the cente r for student life. From the 
e the te first floor to the reading room on the fourth floor, it is well planned 
lle Students’ need for me 


. n addis 
als, study, recreation, and activities In addition to 


ent Union provides office space for 


} 


ice, also in the Student Union, has available inform ition 


Re "М organizations ar d ca 5 
Ц 
ù IOUS Lipp 
e Ths 
hy i ; і 1 1 Р ^ 
in ang recognizes the contributian that religion makes to the life of its 
e ntri n that 
NL Courage then 


1 to Participate in the various religious organizations of 


in à catholic 


le ы Jewish. and Prote t bodie з sponsor these groups and 
Чао, о ееп the Universit, ind the religious community. The advisers of 
"BaNizations are available for counceline 


larian service of worship tor the 


| ` " А |, л шетт == ) to 
“ J» le service is he 1 We inesday of each week from 12: 1( 
Кы, at 1906 і 

y FUG : 

tliy of ү Н 


f 
1 аз а nonse 


" Shi Street NW. Among the guest speakers are representative 

a um T , 2 ' nilable for a + 

ч “шм. боа, The Dir ctor of University Chapel is available for coun 
UN 


n 
ay б qp ion 2114 G Street NW 


А tempor iry, 


milal 
11 


ацаріе In r nv f 


provides assistance to st dents and 


mployment. The Office 
am з 
ields, both locally and nat onallv, 

Ants for 654.5; 


T! j 
ideratior lhe О 


e administers the On- 
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Campus Industrial and Government Recruitment Interview Progra stain 
graduate students, in which well over 150 private companies, а8 well as por” op 
This program offers outstanding employ™ 


ernment agencies, participate. 
tunities to persons seeking career positions. 


^ " at the 
asked to register 1n person pic 


penings positions for W”, 
are invited to stu 


Students and alumni interested in placement are 
Office and to select from written descriptions of current 0 
Those interested in planning careers 
brochures of business, industry, The 
yus visits by recruiting 0 wert 

to students and alumni wishing 


they wish referral. 
formation on career fields and the 
which are on display in advance of саш 
ices of the Counseling Center are available 


guidance. m. 
The Placement Office is open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 Р.М. Monday 
Friday. 
INTERNATIONAL HOUSE for 
rom ^ 


is the social cente s 
rtainmen 
f ente ] p home 


International House, 2110 G Street NW., 
. and other forms 0 


eign countries. A series of teas, dances н 
lents to become acquainte 


use of club rooms and lounge enable stu 
in the University. „ 
The International Students’ Society welcomes as members studen 
lands as well as North American students. 
The Adviser to Students from Foreign Countries, 
House, is available for advice and guidance. 


s^ mati 
whose office 18 in Inte 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES il Won? 

Dean it 
The University maintains the offices of the Dean of Men pe life, 5" ar 
students in all nonacademic f stu : dividus 
The deans are av 


rsity life. 


for the guidance of phases 0 " 
ame н - А ‘lable for ! 

dent activities, social life, and housing. aila 

seling concerning personal adjustment to unive 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


STUDENT COUNCIL 
The University believes in encouraging the development of ~ BL 
sibility in its students by delegating to them such Wn end, the о ӘЛ Des! 
is consistent with established policy and regulations. To =“ р кы 
the University includes the Student Council, which, under tof a 
of Men and Dean of Women, is responsible for the conduc 
The Student Council is elected annually by the student di 


oN STUDENT LIFE " " 
jew the 

1 Student Life has the power to pe" pe бы! e cate 

Student Council, and set asi + И 

the University or Ur. 

the esta lis 


COMMITTEE 


The Committee or 
ganizations, including the 


established policy and regulations of the 
approve or disapprove 


mittee is given authority to 


organization on campus. 


—~__ The Sch, 


ELIGIBILITY FOR STUDENT 


ACTIVITIES 
Any , Student re, gist 


to participate in nonathletic 
n | Uniw v is « irticipate 
st Udent tered in the I IV | ied неви e scholastic average of | 
ч Activities of the University; however. 
$8 
L 00 is not eligible to be aer 
: Жар CO " Enosinian D« ate Society, 
Cu of th. Band, Dance Produ + ; ene Panhelle nie Coun- 
„се Club, heer lers, Student Cour ‚ Ң 1018 l, Y 
: ми x OT АРИ te Committee, Adams 
cil, йе егы Council, Engineers’ Cour E^ у еси | Han 'ock Hall 
ча Council, Lalhoun Hall Coun , “rawiord Hall Nin ‚Н | Council, ог 
(€ Madison Hall Coun , otro H Council, Welling il 
Y Publications staff. | ; 
: , mber of t е executive boar 
З Officer, Permanent committee « rman, or membe ‚ 
> пу Activity, 
The ' ( on in inter 
tollo, : ules and policies of the So ( ( е govi 
"Bate athla ic 
The tlined in ғ separate 
Т Ntro} and idministrat;o, of > ч tivities are ou ed in a sep 
"n e. 1 “ pon и " "^ tiv E 
called Rules and Regulations Covernine S А 
SPORTS 
The y 1 Col 
^ 'ersi lerence and the National Col. 
Plate Universit is a mer ber of the Southern ( опіегепсе and 1 Es 
Жа | : 7 1$ а mem] r of dem aM. IL 
ha] | Athletic Association, Its teams part ate in intercollegia 
ТАТ | : 
Tie Ur ak baseball, tennis 


Я le , denm: x Yd 1 by the Intramural Council. The 
Mep’ men’s program is conducted by E: te wit . 
te, 8 c leti Ass t п and Intersorority Athle tic Board cooperate with the 
Part Cla tion and Inters 1 y і 
ba] , Neat of p , men's intramural and infor- 
ЭЭА hysica] | Education in co; lucting the women's intr Bor why. lf 
x ketball. rifle. « nmng, golt, 
"lin, «та Sports Program in tennis, hockey, ba кеа T ETE MUN 
Other м badminton lowi 
8 z he nng 
dah, Ports activities a, included in the Sail ng Association and the Rowing 


Nt PERFORMING ARTS 
ар 748 А 


0 On ürticip, le in da, t 

Dan Ban zati й I 1 dance р - 

ste. En , Ong; ane Prod tic C, a r1 (Moder Í 

Wy С. Ойша, Deha, is 

hy e Ch. ) So S ( | 
ig the 5 and | liver () I Р $ E 

Vit the "demie yea, 

"i ©: 


| student art exhibit is pre- 


; Nig) ANNI AL EVENTS 
UM без Ь Орга» ү x f programs to which 
“Ntg Em е S; 7 onsors a variety of prograi 
Reo, Invited, 
т tio 
Npa n P, 
н Bran The S, А ( 4 e Prod Groups ar 
LN . Square fol) tnd soci ; qe vere 
1 
Schedules 1 - 


1 the f semester, Homecoming 18 


18 
id 
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i i i ; Rally, 
the primary festive period of the school year. It includes the annual Pep 
homecoming show, the homecoming football game, and the homecoming a S 
is is gi religion 
is is given to the place of - 


all and spring 


Religion in Life Program.—Special emphas 
contemporary society in this program of events during the f 


[t is sponsored by the University Chapel. "T; 
Holiday Season.—The University traditionally greets the holiday — of 
propriate ceremonies including the lighting of the Christmas tree, о nivê 


Handel’s Messiah, and the observance of a special Christmas service at 


sity Chapel. ativi 
dues, Да Fa ; : ent 

May Day.—This is the traditional time for the award of honors 1n -— 

ties. Mortar Board and Omicron Delta Kappa announce and presen 


members. 
n 


т ~ . ~ . r . 3, 
The Colonial Cruise —An afternoon and evening cruise on the Р 
spring. Students, alumni, and faculty picnic, dance, and engage in 


letic contests. 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 
HONOR SOCIETIES 


cadets 
ROTC society for advanced 


Arnold Air Society —A national Air Force 

Delphi.—An intersorority society. 

Delta Sigma Rho.—A national forensic society. 

Gate and Key.—An intrafraternity society. :ng lead ip 

Mortar Board.—A national society for senior college women, stressing 
scholarship, and service. , 

Omicron Delta Kappa.—A national frate 
ricular activities. 

Order of Scarlet.—A service honorary society for sophomore and 


Pershing Rifles.—A national Air Force ROTC society for basic 
Phi Sigma Tau.—A national philosophy honor society- 

Pi Epsilon Delta.—A national drama honorary fraternity. 

Pi Gamma Mu.—A national social-science society 


Psi Chi.—A national psychology fraternity. 


: i» in ext? 
rnity emphasizing leadership 


junior men 
cadets. 


UBS 
ANIZATIONS AND DEPARTMENT doi? 


PROFESSIONAL ORG { 
: - iati or 
and economics), Associati le Franca (philo®, 


Alpha Kappa Psi (commerce mics), ^ "e 
tration, El Club Espafiol, Enosinian Debating Society; Le Phi Sigma Tau ont ol 
Ward Sociological Society, Phi Delta Gamma (graduate), а the Advance 
phy), Russian Club, Sigma Delta Pi (Spanish), Society 10 
Management (student chapter). 
SOCIAL FRATERNITIES Epsilon gig? Б 
Phi Sigma Kappa, Sigma Alpis. fap Alph™ 


Sigma Chi, Kappa Sigma, 1 
sigma Nu, Tau Карра 


Delta Tau Delta. 


Epsilon, Phi Sigma Delta, 5 


Epsilon Phi, Alpha Epsilon Pi, 
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SOCIAL SORORITIES 
Phi Pi Beta Phi, Chi Omega, Sig 


igma Sigma, Ze 


yma Kappa, Alpha Delta la Delta Zeta, Kappa Delta, 
Alpha Ph n 


ta Tau Alpha, Kappa Ka ppa G 1, Delta Gamma, Kappa 
eta, Alpha E psilon Phi, Sigma Delta Tau. 


Le 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


Dy 

Christ «Dist Student Union, B'nai B'rith Hillel Fo 
itam Sej 

i ` 


indation, Canterbury Association, 
cience Organiz 


t ation, Eastern Orthodox Club, Lutheran Student Associa- 
e m ‹ P 
TM ` Club, Student Christia: Fellowship, Unitarian Club, United Christian 
tive Wesley Foundation, ind Re 10 Council comy wised of representa- 
of all 


re ligious organizations. 


The c STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 
Potoma, Cherry Tree (the 


li tet (weekly newspaper), The 
Iter rary mag 


annual), The Univers ty Hatcl 
azine), The Student Handbook 


A OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
а, ` 
Alal] Council, Alpha Thet 


-heerle Fim Ch 


ip winners), Big Sisters, Calhoun 
al Boosters, Crawford Hall Council, 
( v Democrat Club, Foggy Bottom Sports Car 
М ’tiona) Rel Glee Club, me k Hall Council, 
ці Unior р lations Club, ierat onal Students 
Ц „М с anhelleni Association, Madis 
Club, Se c Panhe Ilen nic 


1ess Club, Col 
ation, Dance Prod 
tema, Singers С lub, ( Interfraternity Council, 
Society, Inter-sorority Athletic 
on Hall Council, Old Men, Republican 
Association, Stror g Hall Council, Student 
University Pep Band, Wandering Greeks, Welling Hall 


| Cone Station Wy RGY 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


AQ 


On the following pages of this CATALOGUE, under the alphabetically ar 
is a partial listing of the cours, ar 
summer of 1963 and in the academii , 
ject to some slight change. 


names of the departments of instruction, 
struction offered by the University in the 
1963-64. The courses as here listed are sul 
sity reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 


HOURS OF INSTRUCTION T 
^ ning an 
Classes are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and evening. Eve -T of itr 
are taught by the same и E ї 
taking the evening 2! 
By taking the € plete the 1 


time sections of the same course are identical, 
structors, and carry the same amount of credit. 
classes and extending the time of study, a part-time student may 


quirements and obtain a degree. 


EXPLANATION OF CX JURSE NUMBERS E Ч 
100 аге planned for кш Des 
al of the adviser 4n j g 
in instances, they ™ te 
ies or 28 p 


{ се. : 
ted toward а higher 68700, for stt 


101 to 200 are pla deg 
e credited toward higher 


ning 0 
c a) 


First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 
the freshman and sophomore years. With the approv 
they may also be taken by juniors and seniors, In certa 
taken by graduate students to make up undergraduate deficienc 
to advanced courses, but they may not be credi 

Second-group courses.—Courses numbered from 
dents in the junior and senior years. They may b 
luate credit has been approve 
for the graduate work and by 
k has been certified by n 
red from 201 to 300 are P = tor t0 qui 
with the approval of the instru 


rgraduates. 


only when registration for gra« 
course by the dean responsible 
when the completion of additional wor 

Third-group courses.—Courses numbe 
for graduate students. They are open, 
fied seniors; they are not open to other unde 


AMOUNT OF CREDIT son of? 


INDICATION OF THE 
given for the satisf Ts court ы 


The number of semester hours of credit { he name û t 
course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the n? (3 ), and 8 P ist ol 
"sé" * : ster і arke z ‚ 
a year course giving 3 hours of credit each semester is таг our usually є peri 
lit is marked (3). A semester ¢ aboratory 


k or 0 one 


course giving 3 hours of crec 
eriod of class Wor 


the completion of one fifty-minute ] 


a week for one semester. 


(52) 


G 


OVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 


FIRST GROUP 


unting (3-3) Kennedy and Staff 
iples underlying accounting records, preparation of the work 
nts, accounting for singl | 
. у" accounting for corporations and intr 
ancia] Statements, 
9. 


oprietorships and partnerships. 
I p 


action to cost accounting, analysis 
and valuation and amortization problems. Prerequisite to Ac- 
Accounting 1 or permission of the nstructor. (First half: fall and 


і 8-day and evening; summer 1963. Second half: fall and spring—day and eve 
' Summer 1963 ) 


al Accounting (3) 

0 ai, ; 3 

tion it accounting systems and accounting for single 

lation ор ! CMphasis оп accour ng theory, terminology, a 
t 


Accounting data (Not offered 1963-64 


Kennedy and Stafi 
proprietorships and corpora 


analysis and interpre- 


C 
Ost Accoy ntin 


rio) 
ty 8 
tro] ar and Purposes of in lustrial « 'ms of cost con 


n р 
бе, determination : 


and analysis ar 
(Fall—day and evenii 


] Prerequisite: 
lay; summer 1963. 


Ad Бч Cost lecounting (3) 

alysis cost ас‹ ounting theory а pre h 8 w 
tio E Standard costs, t} 15 at ata for r 
(Spri “Counting. Prerequisite \ ting 101 

| ening, ) 


Ker nedy, Steele 


Е, ! interpreting financial statements 


rs; influ- 
tation of 


Changes on 


(Pan and ratios, 


, 1 › n 

» Y: en»; oun g 1-2 or pe << uctor 
9 Sy ече evening; summer 1963.) 

Vey i 
Ap J Of Ace е" 
кей for counting (3) Disler, Gallagher 
thy "ting info 6° Proprietorships and corporations with emphasis on the use of 
or alya; nd ion In the management : : stud | 'rminology, and 
, аще Im; lérpretation of accounting 1 Not 


ip» | “Ministrati, 


» Accounting 


on majors ng—evening; summer 1963.) 


I 


) Ga igher, Simpson 


assets, long-term invest- 
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132 Accounting Theory (3) Kennel 
Development of basic accounting principles and concepts with special reference to si 
merican Institute of Certified Public Accountan 
Prerequisite: 6 hours of accounting: 


rent thought expressed by the A 
the American Accounting Association. 


(Spring—day; summer 1963.) À 
i : Lew 
141 Governmental Accounting (3) and 4 

Problems relating to governmental appropriation accounts, encumbrances; * intr” 


{ state government accounting with Y the W 


accounting. Emphasis on municipal an 
2 or permissio 


duction to federal accounting. Prerequisite: Accounting 1- 


structor. (Fall—evening.) ] 
Levi 

144. Federal Accounting (3) cy 
Accounting procedures in the Federal Government, with emphasis ОП pg sm 


accounts, implementation of accrued expenditure legislation, an acco’ 
for cost-based budgets. Accounts of the United States Treasury; © 
allotment, obligation, and disbursement accounting and reporting. 
counting 141 or permission of the instructor. (Not offered 1963-64. T 


147 Federal Budgeting (3) 1 сӯ 
Budgetary procedures іп the Federal Government, with emphasis bevin pansé” 
budget programming, budget formulation and the techniques for ac ише Y 


jecti ing; ‚Ас 
ment objectives through the budget process; cost-based budgeting: pr йе: 5 
evenue estimating: , reg ing) 


gramming and accrued expenditure limitations; r " 

counting 144 or extensive experience in federal budgeting. (Spring Kor 

161 Income Tax Accounting (3) : nd corporis 
Problems involved in the federal income taxation of individuale ial security и? 


differences between tax accounting and financial accounting, 
Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. (Fall—day and evening.) Ки“ 


162 Federal Tax Practice (3) за 
Advanced problems of federal tax practice such as the tax treatme o of the 161 ^ 

estates, trusts, corporate reorganizations, foreign income, and gifts; Accoun i 

and refund procedures. Prerequisite? 


(Spring—evening.) Kur? 


ices; assessment, collection, 
the permission of the instructor. 


171 Auditing (3) 
Duties and responsibilities of auditors: principles and proce 
techniques of verifying each financial statement item, ing: 

/ ^ 9 eer: 
Accounting 121-22. (Fall Ku? 


dures si, i 


papers and reports. Prerequisite: 
NE К: 
172 Auditing Practice (5) fled with Securities 
Preparation of audit reports, accounting statements to be f atan rds and Pe ing) 
change Commission, and current developments 0 auditing (Sp , 
f the instructor. pew? 


Prerequisite: Accounting 171 or permission 0 


181 Accounting Systems (3) 
Theory and procedure of designing and installing 
recording, analyzing, and presenting accounting ata. LE 

at Жл : venin£ ‹ n 
121-22, and 171, or permission of the instructor. (Fall—e rtz бтр, 
геро „лш 


„а i quidation 
affairs, realization and 1 (Fall 


Accounting еї 


accounting, Se, Account" 


isite: 


191 Advanced Accounting (3) 


Consolidated statements, statement of ut 
Prerequisite: 


estate and trust accounting. 
summer 1963.) Lewis Bu got 
„^ 
| i Wet ial 
193 Business Budgeting (5) ent, comit 
эё” ; ; : velopm ‚ 
Principles, techniques, and procedures involved " thee manageme pira "T s 


operation of a system of budgetary control to aic ae 2 7 
and industrial organizations. Prerequisite: Accoun ing 
day and evening; summer 1963.) 


—_The School of Government, Busir 


1 
%6 Accounting I 


; Counting 
ky and 


'olicy and Control (3) 
decision-making аг 


analytical techniques, emphasizing the financial pol- 
Ment Operational role of the accountant and his ‹ mtribution to enterprise manage- 
Acer» Cadings, cases, and problems form a basis for class discussions. Prerequisites: 


M rine 101, 111, 161, and 171, or permission of the instructor. (Not offered 
19g Pr 


fessional Accounting Review (3) 


Revi Lewis 

А ш Coordination of the principles and tect niques developed in the accounting 
um, ir 'D ion for | practice in the feld of acc ancv and 

Profession 1 preparation for | practice in t feld of accountancy and for 


and al accounting examina 


Prerequisite: Accounting 101, 141, 162, 171, 
' OF permission of the i 


r. ( Spring—evening.) 


THIRD GROUP 


First lanagerial [ccounting (3-3) Kennedy, Higginbotham 
23 half: an uer ‹ t é Р 
Cia] and * analysis of the accounting system with special reference to the use dE 


Operating records and 
tati g cords and 
^ and amortizati« 1 
1 М 
terna] ng data, Prerequisite: Accounting 
age DUnting controls ud 
contin In directing and controlling a bus 

ing 21] Or permission of the instructor 


* Summer 1963.) 


accounting reports as tools of management; a study of 
n problems inc ling tl nfluence of price level changes on 


' а survey of in- 


, commerci£ 


Prerequisite to Accounting 212: 
(First half: not offered 1963-64. 


25 
Мате of Managerial {ccounting (3) Higginbotham, Kennedy 
coun; Pl'éParation, analysis, and int 'Tpretation of ac 1 
their "^E, business budgeting, ar ternal account 
In the management process, Prerequis 

à of the instructor 


‹ 


nting reports; study of cost 

ig controls with emphasis on 

: Accounting 1-2, 3, or 115, or per 
(Fall and spring—evening.) 

unting Theory (3) Kurtz, Hi 

"цар accounting principles and con epts and recent theories concerned with the 


ы D amortization of assets and determination of income. Admission by per- 
le instructor. ( Fall 


nte i 
Advan трогагу Ассо ginbotham 


evening.) 


: Budgeting Problems (3) 
ic " А a a : 
Y and „f ciples and practices in federal accounting relationship to general pol 


1 а strati ~ ж - 
x, ot istration. Prerequisite: Accounting 144 or permission of the instruc 
LEA offered 1963-64. ) 


1 Auditing (3) Kurtz 
Nager; ; controls; review and appraisal of accountir g systems, procedures, 
g tle u al policies with respect to their effectiveness and profitableness. Emphasis 
Untin 17) Perna] control z 
У 
Vei Minar 
da 


and auditing as an aid to m Prerequisite: 
$, ог permission of the instructor (Not of 
е ; 
Adni CCo; in Accounting (3 
i». Son р Unting research to 
WW y Permission of the instructor Аса 
( Ссоц; 
3 айы ning Reading and Research ( >) 
3) lc year... t 
ч Th Tas arranged 
(A esis (э. 
p" (3. 
"eni : 3-3) 


Year—as 


3) Kennedy 
ndividual oral and written reports. 
> year—evening.) 


pics and problems; 


Kennedy and Staff 


Kennedy and Staff 
; summer 1963.) 


COTT»pen« 
Ty, CURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL 
"wj Чоп to the 
X coy the regular courses ant ounced above, the University offers the ac- 
sted below for studente en: rT ч 


1d 115 rolled the Oli 


PROGRAMS 


wing special programs: 


56 The George Washington University ھڇ‎ 


pt 
Advanced Managem 


Navy Graduate Financial Management Program, Air Force 
Program, and Engineering Administration, 
3 General Accounting (3) (Summer 1963) 
115 Survey of Accounting (3) 
204 Survey of Cost Accounting (2) 
211 Managerial Accounting (3) 
215 Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) 
278 Survey of Internal Control and Auditing (3) 


293 Budget Preparation and Administration (3) 


BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


THIRD GROUP ci 

"ж : ^. 1с500, 
201 Advanced Administrative Management (3) Eastin, ee 210) 
(Formerly Business Administration 201 and Public Administra’ 


à «мы» * ^ me ractices ^. ings 
An advanced course in administration emphasizing principles and р кэр ы 


to administrative units of all kinds. (Fall—day and evening ў 
summer 1963.) G p Van DU 

i к? . d "s , в г08%, , 

204 Quantitative Factors in Administration (5) Fall and print t" 
Developments in quantitative methods of administration. (Fa А 
ning.) Mort? | 


205 Seminar іп Communication and Executive Action (3) of 

(Formerly Public Administration 242) +. ident m 
Seminar in the communications processes. Research and analysis, ing 

factors relating to receptivity; the dynamics of communication. 


206 Personnel Management (3) "T 
(Formerly Public Administration 231) ponsibilitie py 
Basic principles; structure and organization of personnel offices; o et: 
agency relationships; personnel staffing, training, and work mes wo 
evening.) Eastin, = 
207-8 Human Relations in Administration (3-3) , Administratio" pli 
(Formerly Business Administration 215-16 and Public I elope") be ет 
Individual, group, intergroup, and other human behavior an% plications © р 
Iministration. Practical арр о] publi 


tion of social science research to at 
^ a - ness 
phasized. (Academic year—evening ; summer Bus! ‚300 
istration 207 (3).) En 
` “a — а > Practice (3) В 
262 Contemporary Administrative Theory and Pract "m 


Y riv Р T :nistration 262 А o the 
(Formerly Public Administration ) es attention ! ing. 


Current theories and trends in management with particul (Spring " 
sciences communications and applicability of research. ce 

т" 3 4 : 

268 Management Engineering (3) А nistralio ей 

! : - - 268 and Public Admi pent enf yl! 


(Formerly Business Administration 


2 апа& б, the 
plementation of i including pa 
0 


Analysis of the techniques for initiation and im “ods survey the 
ing programs, with emphasis on organization and eme audits, a ing.) 
of work measurements, work simplification manag spring 


- ` sd ning; 
ment improvement programs. (Fall—day and ever 8: 


—— The School of Governmu 


287 Re 


Clayton 
y $ 3 

lation of Govern ment to Busines A. nd 287) 

Y Ina? Administration 2 — — t in such areas as 
(Formerly Business Adm ir relation to business management in su > activity 
Ctivities of government in their relation to Foon 1 anc ange in economic ac Y 
abor relations, wages, production, and ix^ rin evening.) 

and its bearing upon government policy : 


SPEC ^R J» RAMS 
COURSES OFF ERED IN SPECIAL PROGR Ж 
| рх bove, the 1 niversity ойегз the fo 
| ln addition to the regular courses announced above, 
owing busines 


+ ia 7, ү 
for students enrolled in the Navy 
nistration courses { uden 
ss and public administration cou 
Жайпак 
" 
Togram. 


i 'ce Advanced Management 
| т and the Air Force Adva 
rement Frogra id 
206 Pers 
207. 


Financia] Mana 


onnel Manag 
Human Re 


and Pul 


“апар 


ement (5! 


963—Business 
in Administration (3-3) (Summer 1963—Busin 
lations in administrati 

. ge * on" 

lic Administration 20; 


етет Engines ring | 


" 
>) (Summer 1963.) 


м ADMINISTRATION 


SECOND GROUP 
0 Intro 
The (Formerly Bus 


Чп өз, 
tay and eye 


Chandler 
Busine ss (3) 


'ombination 
iness Organiz ition and Combination) 


3 environment e 


isi aking process. (Fall 
th cision me 
its effects upon the decisi I g 
lp р. ning; spring—d y. ANS 
p, ^ amentals of Manage ment (3) ei 
tinig > organizing, directir g, coordinating 
UM unit ; 
MTM ; 


evolution of 
i Summer 1963 | 
lj; р °° Summer 1963. 


ersonn, 7! ] 
шын el M 


the activities of the ad 
n 
all 


F 


"rada, ^ 
and spring—day and 


anagement (3) 


Eastin, Stonesifer 
| in personnel 
Р l 1 rograms, organizations and policy in р 
"eye *rsonne] an, manpower programs, org izatic 
Ativiti, (Fall day. .. ring—evening: summer 1963. ges | 
1 Ч бала Me ) Eastin, Stonesifer 
ems i Jo , l gement (3) > Argen 
S: n ange часов. istrated by cases drawn from busines rari 
ly, d 9f man; gement lustre Administration 105. (Spring 
Ung.) 8Vernment, Pre requisite: Business Adn 
07 


етет Contracts (3) 


è in the negotiation and a 

18 ti Sssentia] to 
p М 

09 p Evening. у 


Sommers, Larson 
ration of collective bargaining agree 
Inisiralio е 


"il 
t 3 (Fall— 
labor-management relations. Fall 
t f юс lapor. 1 8 
development « good 


€ » ine 
Otni, Management (3) hines and appliances, planning 
achin und г Ре 
and layout of ar - | ing- evening.) 
"big, an o Ш and spring 
"ution t work. Supervision problems Е 
aL E m 
Panda Slate (2 


office, use of office n 


Doubleday 
ә) ty management; valuation, 
m “ча Of real estat. practice; leasing and property manage 
Is 5 and ta : | ng.) 
‘ . Xatio (Fal vening ! 
um : n, Fall Doubleday 
“апаке, › 1 casualty insur 
te Sement (3) irine, and casualty in 
tt al Ole in underlyi, principles of property, life, ry ж P ess or individual 
‘Shrin ad the unction of ; = се in the ex mx те ‹ View co 
Ы ening, ) 


€——X ee See 


The George Washington University И 


58 
pell 
122 Life Insurance and Estate Planning (3) c 
Life insurance contracts, their use in providing protection and estate develop™ 
(Spring—evening. ) 
i Pagê 
131 Business Finance (3) Clayton, Ac 
Basic principles involved in the financing of business enterprises. Prerequ 
counting 1-2. (Fall—day; spring—day and evening; summer . 
136 Credit Management (3) andpoin! af 
Types and sources of credit information, credit relationships from the stan j^ ‘ 
rerequisite: 


the commercial bank and the commercial business enterprise. 
ing 1-2. (Spring—evening.) affine! 


138 Investments (3) Dockeray 509 не 


„=й : ypes 0 
Analysis of factors of investment credit with application to different t ulation Pre 
ments, proper selection of investments for various c re 


lasses of investors 
requisite: Accounting 1-2, Business Administration 131. presi? 


(Spring—day-) 
141 Basic Marketing (3) А ^ total 60 
An introduction to marketing and marketing management in relation to our olessling 
omy and business management, consumer and demand analysis, rea phasis » 
major marketing management problems and policies with particu (rale 
major decision areas and tools. Prerequisite: Economics 4"4 
spring—day ; summer 1963—offered as Principles of Marketing (3).) pressi? 


142 Marketing Management Problems (3) ;dered гош 0 
Practical problems of retailers, wholesalers, and manufacturers co inf decisions м), 
use of cases and text material; fundamental considerations 1n mar istration 


: y" dmini 
the nature of the problem-solving process. Prerequisite: Business 


(Spring—day.) wie 
Presti sic 


143 Marketing Research (3) арй 
Principles and practices of marketing research with particular © рй tation 
methods and techniques, sources and interpretation O data, an 


sults. (Fall—evening.) : 


145 Sales Management (3) { stings тюр ей 


Organization of the sales department, sales planning and bution 


tories, performance standards, and analysis and control o А 
site: Business Administration 141. (Spring—evening.) [dels 
147 Advertising (3) ai limitation pg 
Advertising as a function of marketing and merchandising; i petting а f adret” 
advertising as a tool of management; fundamentals involv 2 control 0 
vertisement before potential customers; evaluation, criticism, ә 
ing. (Fall—evening.) рге! ү 
150 Procurement and Materials Management (3) lationship; ا‎ 
Purchasing organization, procedures, and policies; market ге ай ls; ) 
merchandise and sources of supply; procurement informatio «^c evening m 
of procurement practices in industry and government. presije 
ео Dolan nl» iD, velling (: Г nati Je 
153 Principles of Personal Selling ( „ЖЕ | the practical applics! iog the 
Basic principles that underlie personal selling anc opportunities 
principles, Emphasis is given to the human factor. A у .) Kay 
of selling in our economy are also considered. (Not o at 
eo s А « ісе 
158 Traffic Manage ; serv? 
58 Traffic Management (3) — shipments, ice fe 


Organization and records of traffic departm 


: - { io 
riers, rates and charges, relation of shipper to transportat 


1963-64.) d Collins 
161 Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, ап 


Bailments (3) 
(Fall—day and evening.) 


— The Sch ol of Government 
162 c 
2 Commercial I 


aw: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Collins, Murphy 
Ortgages (3) 
pring ~day and evening.) 
З L TR j 
Jd in Relation to the Fi rm of Business Units Corporations, Murphy 


ürtnershi ps, 
а evening, ) 


17] р 
Tinciples 0j Trans sportation (3) 


(F, and Trusts (3) 


Mpa Clayton 
pact x transpor t on society; lon pment, e haracteristics, services, rates, 
u | act sm y 
ey ening) ation of the various modes of vesti transportation. (Fall 


17 ' 
1, Public U tilitie s (3) 
à т 4nd economic meaning of 
Tacteristics, ratemaking. ar 


Clayton 
public utility concept; development, services, eco- 


egulation of the various utility industries, with 


(бшш iar emphasis on electric, gas, te ephone, and urban transit industries. 
173 ng E—evening.) 
Зс 
0 À Ў 
Orga mercial Motor Тп rtation (3 Clayton 
hi 2 
Motor on, manage me nt, services, economic characteristics, rates and regulation of 
iiy of Tansport firms; highways a ighway financing considered from the point of 
4 c oth producers and users services. (Not offered 1963-64.) 
0 . 
Or, i eT eial Air Transportation (3 Clayton 
àir tra Uon, management, Services, economic characteristics, rates, and regulation of 


n " 
Motion, sport firms; po licies and activities of the government in the deve lopment, pro- 
Us an control of 


Š Ing air transport Not offered 1963-64 
TO , Р 
Temi eduction to Foreign Trade (3) Kaye 
tomic e» trade usages and practices, conditions essential to successful trading, eco- 
Contro Tols o 8 of internationa trade, obstacles to trade, tariffs, impact of governmental 
116 On private trade P rere ui site: Economics 1-2. (Fall—evening.) 


Bro, | 
р eru ting and Importing (3) Kaye 
{ aa ion of a problems of foreign trade, financing, documentation, packing and 
път n of s upments, ocean marine insurance, г S. Customs procedure and 
р ще, (Spring evening.) 
Tha, 
Analy. ational Business pai s (3) Ogdon 
"uii involi 61868 projects according to purpose and type of organization; case 
wee rui ing development and management of overseas marketing programs and 
Ons in different areas of the world. (Not offered 1963-64.) 
fac 
turir ) . › 
v tg Production (3) Page 
бы, d equi 1 methods manuf: acturing production. Manufacturing facilities, 
1 Ties, (Semen. Illustrations selected from various process and fabrication in 
TN. i Pring- evening.) ) 
$5 
уйе of Reports and , {nal ilyses | 


br 1 
tati agement 
ly lon of th ie finding 


Ts nageme nt C от 


data, interpretation and 


Eastin, Morrow 
ation; written communication; style and 
presentation; group leadership; rapid 
nd related subjects Fall—evening ; spring—day.) 


of commu: 


ication: oral briefing : 
М Pleted staff work; a 


ont | business organization; re- 

] regul bodies; and the controller's 

dgeting - »ciation po 's, internal auditing, expense 

*quisit €; and financ al rts to management, stockholders, and em- 
t 


ccounting 1-2. Open to seniors (Fall—evening.) 


60 The George Washington University — um 


تک 
Case Problems in Management (3) Eastin, д.‏ 198 
Principals апа techniques of management illustrated by cases drawn from hil and‏ 
and industry. Prerequisite: Business Administration 102, 105, 131, 141. (‏ 
spring—day and evening.)‏ 


THIRD GROUP 


209 Seminar in Personnel Management (3) h in 26 
Discussion of industrial personnel and manpower management, and researc 
vanced problems. (Fall—evening.) 
Jess? 


210 The Personnel Manager (3) 


"TL. i sation: relations © 

The job of the personnel manager and his place in the organization А rene а d his 

personnel manager to other executives; the personnel manager's policy | executive 
senior personne 


relations with the chief executive. Key problems of the 


(Spring—evening.) 
wood 


913 Urban Land Management (3) 
Background course for the developing curriculum 
the forces that lie behind investment decisions w 
ment of cities. (Spring—evening.) Tosini 
218 Survey of Data Processing (3) agement prob 
A survey of modern data processing systems with emphasis on the "Pall and spring” 
lems associated with the installation and use of such systems. (Fa 


evening.) chat 
219 Digital C ter Prog ing Concepts (3) in 
igital Computer rogramming Lonce p - programs cab ee 

(Fal 


Machine functions and programmed control, instructions 
general purpose programming, business oriented 
site: Business and Public Administration 204 or perm 


evening.) срма?“ 


220 Comparative Digital Computer Systems (3) special Ре: 
220 C : “+ ‚ 6р йе: 
Properties and capacities of the range of equipments in use today prered" 


in city planning. 


The course p 
hich in turn etermin 


e the 


programming : 
ission of in 


лепі develop™ 


business equipments, recent and prospective equipm 
Business Administration 219. (Spring—evening.) Alexand? 
rm 
221 Application oj Digital Computers (3) | T pusinesé or Boa 
The integration of data processing in the regular operations 0 mation, sy gn de 
ment organization and in establishing flows of management ien organ tion gyin“ 
ning, the impact of Automatic Data Processing on manages ation 204 an 
Prerequisite: Business and Public Administr 


cision making. Р 
Administration 220. (Fall—evening.) Alexa? 
8 


222 Seminar in Advanced Digital Computer Concepts (3) computer system 


~ ; . icati 0 
Study of advanced problems in the design and application B de 
ra 


(Spring—evening. ) ^ "m 
297 Linear Programming (3) ement science у 
Introduction to the vocabulary and methodology of — (Fall—evenine de 
study of linear programming techniques. Case stu 1е8. 3) = " 
; hf sement (9) S. „0 
298 Introduction to Operations Research for Manag nagement problen cal 
Operations research as an approach to the solution of pet y, Pract 
sis is on the relevance and limitations of operations г‹ sto 
» examined. ( Spring—evening.) Y td 
are examined pring—evening Dockeray e NT 
al st 


2: . » Fi ial Problems (3) ۴ 
231 Corporate Financ ial Problem and mergers; capit 


Financial practice in promotion, consolidation, 
i ( Fall—evening.) 


ments; and reorganization. 


of Government, Business, and International 


urs 61 


235 : 
è Seminar in Business F inance (3) Dockeray, Houston 
esearch in advanced financial problems. (Spring—evening.) 
909. 
OT Inves ^ 1 
Investment {nalysis (3) Dockeray, Shaffner 


ples and analytical tech 
'ss Administration 138. 


d course in the applications of investn 


e selection of investments, Prere Juisite 
~evening. ) 


p Seminar in Investments (3) 
; Search in investn 


ч types of funds, 


M] 4 


Dockeray, Shaffner 
ent problems, techniques of selection and the man: 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 138 


dvanceq Marketing Management (3 


agement of var- 
(Spring—evening.) 


Mark ) Prestwich 
Marke ' ; 

plan eting management problems and policies in major decisi n areas of product 
ing ning, channels of distribution, advertising, personal selling, sales promotion, pric- 
other 10 development of integrated marketing programs. Marketing research and 


evening; summer 
Mered as Semin 


Seminar in Marke 
24 ina їл так 


Semina, x: 
Ca inar in Mark ting (3) 


1663. «юз useful іп decision making Case analysis (Fall 


i Prestwich 
маца! review of the development of marketing thought and important marketing lit 
Од 4 Special and current problems and/or trer 


s in marketing and their impact 
“tening ) and society, Prere quisite: Business Administration 241. (Spring— 


43 da 
Marke ced Магі ting Research (3) Prestwich 
аке t ws 

а mart research as an aid to decision mak ng ar creased efficiency in market 

tiong of meting research 


process, critical 


appraisal of methods and results. applica 
Site c arketing research. Cases, selected readings, and resear h project. Pr« requ 
i 0 T " 
Uy da Urse in basic statistics (Spring—evening. ) 
‘ 
(bert; с; 
Case Using Manag. ment (3) 


à Prestwich 

Udies , Tr a 1 
Anizatig = and text material dealing with executive determination f advertising or 
ing 


: program, promoti ] , adver- 
and scheduling of a ction, 


Advertising research and economic nd social as 


hte. 3 
Org national ۸ 


farketing (3) 
h wc 5 > 
Dent "tion for 


Prestwich 


international marketing, foreign demand analysis, product develop- 


ems » marketing structure and trade channels, adve rti and promotion 
K і li n La ғ EFC ea 
Хав on apoucies, pricing, credits and collect ons, and legal aspects. Particular 
1) » development of effective international marketing strategy Not offered 
Ж, 
Mirac А 
№ man t Administration (3) Lazure 
age ; 
% 8-6 у € ment of Eovernment contracts with private suppliers Not offered 


Mapes) nagement (3) 


i Prestwich 
ty eria] i \ ч 
^ erchan go lems and policies concerning financing, location, or zation struc 
T dise lea. s x н les promotion: тагым 
чь ating ^. * policies, advert sing sales promotion 


Service Policies, accour ti 
ms, Case 


» ре nei management, 
ind control, and other related retail 


evening.) 


H mar 


ent a 
a Proble 


analysis 


tgn Trade (3) Ogdon 
, and dise ussion of forei 
€vening, ) 
Adin » 

ling, in Busin, 


6S in the f 
mission , f ıl 


gn trade institutions, public and private 


55 (3-3) The Staff 
ls of finance, marketing, and personnel management. Ad 
© instructor 1 emic year vening 


е 


У ре 


Өчө  ———— —— 


^U iiim 


62 


286 Management in the Armed Forces (3) pusines 
Special problems of military organization and management; applicability of 
management techniques to the armed forces. (Not offered 1963-64.) 


288 Executive Leadership (3) ke 
Aer - А 2 ment; 

Examination of principles and problems of executive leadership and develop? ess 8 
tensive consideration of basic issues and guides to executive action Jn rac 

^ к А ” " E ۴ " din. and P 

public administration; review of the literature, significant research findi 8% 

tical illustrations. (Fall—evening.) Page 
З 3 

i жетед ud ' оп 

291 Seminar in Business Management (3) aer 

Research on various phases of management an m 


( Fall and spring—evening.) 
The Sa 


as practiced in Americ 


293-94 Business Research (3-3) 
First half: not offered 1963-64. Second half: summer 1963. 


206 Seminar in Controllership (3) ] organisti” 
Research on advanced problems of the controller in all types of business 
and the Federal Government. (Spring—evening.) 
p T E Jessup 


297 Case Studies in Business Administration (3) 


Problems of management are analyzed with the vie 
problems of personne 


w of developing ҮЛ. mat" 
tion; cases are used to show the ] in marketing, 


agement, finance, etc. (Fall and spring—evening.) 4 
999 Thesis Seminar (3) Dockery. (Fall 
An examination of thesis standards, research philosophy, and met 
and spring—evening ; summer 1963.) The St 
300 Thesis (3) 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1963.) 
COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS m 


In addition to the regular courses announced above, the Univers ing ê 
led in the follow ana 
Force 


lowing business administration courses for students enro Air 
programs: Navy Graduate Financi 


Management Program, and Engineering À 
5 T С 


al Management Program, 
dministration. 


107 Labor-Management Contracts (3) (Summer 1963) 


235 Financial Management (3) 
241 Advanced Marketing Management (3) 
Procurement and Distribution (3) 


261 Seminar in Advanced Management (3) 
Management 
trollership (2 or 3 


ement (2) 


(3-3) 963) 


263-64 Business Organization and 
269 Readings and Conferences in Con 


284 Readings and Conferences in Manag 


) (Summer , 


290 Research Seminar in Management (3) 


p (3) 


995 Research Seminar in Controllershi 


Seminar in Controllership (3) 


The 5 hool of Governme nt, Busine ss, and Ir lernat l {ff 


t In tational Affairs 63 


HRay ^. 
{ALT H CARE ADMINISTRATI( YN 


THIRD GROUP 
4) 

годсо to 
Bri’ and discussion (2 
(vig Public health 


Health Care Administration (3) Griffiths 
hours), laboratory (2 he urs). Survey of community health 
organizations, voluntary agencies, and private practitioners 
ж to state and national health resources); medical terminology, com 
ning) e diseases, environme ntal sanitation, and biostatistics. (Fall 
Л 
“4 Org, ; , 2 9 
lectu ganization and Management 1 II (3-3) 
dan" and discussion (2 ! | 


day and ev 


Gintzig 


© 1ойгв), laboratory history and current 

io Бе of Institutional health care Organiza з and structure of var 

h ° of hospitals and clinics, including long-term-care facilities such as mental 

istr, tio % homes for the aged, nursing homes, and others related to health care admin 
% a (Academic year—day and evening.) 


i Hos i 

lect, 4а! Manag ment Procedures ( 
tad ary discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). A survey of hos 
di Ospital forms, prox edures, and systems; } 
Baster rel; 5 J r 

щі р, lef, safety, fire prevention ; 
Admin Operationa] 

Admin; Tational r 


N " 1 
Gintzig 
al law; a 
al programs pertaining to 
chasing, and volunteer services: 


person 


. histrat оп peculiarities of hospital departments Prerequisite: Health Care 
46 lon 203, (Fall—day and evening.) 
Case E. j 
A dis, Sudies in Health Care {dministration (3) Gibbs 
thas asion of general ideas about administration as applied ractical cases, Em 
| Че: Bos, Placed on policy making, ing, and controlling i Prereqt 
E Spring ness and Public Administration 201 and Health » 203 
4 8-day and evening ) 
| len ement Analysis in Health Care Institutions (3) Gintzig 
| wd uj з hours), laboratory (2 hours). Method 


Bing ; ) ethods of collection. analyzing, rep 
Medion mati n that can be made available 


ther 
ton, ‚ Care institutions 
levote d to 


1 oa 1 an investigation on which 
“tting ) requisite 


ung, 
› itals and 


ical care institu 


to administrators of hos; 


One day each week is spent in a med 


written and 


oral reports are 


ng; health care 


Y ': Health Care А iministration 203 and 205. (Spring—day and | 
FH | 
Cale) 
1 T. ^ Lad C yii 
м (аге Economics (3) Griffiths | 
ay inco Ours), laboratory (2 hours). Medical econ mics including sources of | 
Rafting (m6; fund raising drives; methods of procuring. using, budgeting, and 
eal Care” hospital funds; prepayment plans, impact on community of the cost of 
XQ b 4 (Spring—day and evening.) i 
hin " f "te | 
ite (and Construction of Health Car. Facilities (3) The Stafi | 
tow, Май сз), laboratory (2 hours). Regional and specifi r id 
hh tite alti planning, designing, constructing, equippir | 
‘ld 1 Care Admir istration 202, 203. Spring | 
Mistr . 
N Mature L "yit of Health Care Systems (3) The Staff 
| А, lati , Pecial administrative requirements of federal hospital systems: health 
АМ, Couns at national, regional, and local levels; regional p 
ч) 4 dseling ' 


dm: Activities, (As arranged.) 
Sigh tration ў - 
“ty og Char .^ Jor Mental Care | 


3) The Staff 


е "2 . " 
% Nera] tics of administration required in mental hospitals, psychiatric sec- 
h X Spitals, and others. (As arranged.) 

! Tat ў ; - » 
| EN of th ton for Long-te rm Care (3) The Stafl 
| A : { 

йы e medi. al and nursing pm ( 


nistrators of long 
1 e] € 7 , 1 } 
Clu ling mes and facilities for the аре 


E 


nursing he 


Fall—evening 
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^st The Sta 


261 Business Procedure in Long-term-care Facilities (3) E long: 
n of facilities for 


Business procedures with special application to administratio 1 ning: 
term care including nursing homes and homes for the aged. (Spring—eve qu 
FR i > me 3 at e 
262-63 Readings in Long-term-care Administration (3-3) Th sag if 
К ‹ ге facilitie 


Iministration of long-term-ca 


Advanced studies in selected aspects of ac E 
aged and others. (As arrange" 


cluding nursing homes and homes for the 
267 Social Gerontology for the Administrator (3) elderly, мі 
A survey of information concerning the special characteristics of the (Рай 
which administrators of long-term-care facilities should be acquainted. 
evening.) Th сай 
А. : . rt با‎ b 2 e 
270 Research in Health Care Administration (5) i As ar 
Research into an assigned area dealing with Health Care Administrat 
ranged.) The stall 
285-86 Readings in Hospital Administration (3-3) administration 
Coordinato" 


Advanced studies in various aspects of community health and hospital А 
dmission by permission 0 


jon. 


and selected aspects of medical care. A 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) Gibbs 

293-94-95 Residency I (3-3-3) has fout maj? 
The twelve-month residency, beginning June 1 or July 1 of each year, jnars with w 
objectives: work experience under a qualified preceptor; perio ю ЖЕ, and a ih 
University staff; periodic written progress reports of work accomp stituted for H 
written report of a major investigation. (Other courses may be substi 
Care Administration 294-95 as appropriate.) 

296-97-98 Residency II (3-3-3) 
For selected students who take a secon« 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


Gibbs 


] year of residency. The stall 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS : 
men 
ial arrange і 
In addition to the regular courses announced above, by vr Health Care A 
University offers the following courses for students enrolled in 
ministration programs. The St 
А . - - 2 dm 
107 Medical Background Terminology* (3) _ n medical backgro" 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). A basic course in stall 
formation, disease classification, and terminology. The 
à : T y 
108 Medical Records Processing* (9) ;deration of methods ° 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Detailed considera gral 
essing, preserving, and indexing medical records. -— 
109 The Medical Records Department* (3) he Medical Records 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). A study of the ? sal 
ment in the hospital. Its characteristics and function. The". of 
А "z ; ; re Ф (t uti 
110 Preparation and Auditing of Medical Re ‹ ords (3) рше an 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). The origin, e m 
the medical record. Thei dat? 
111 Statistical Development and Analysis* (3) nd analysis of stat 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Development ж 
required by the hospital for medical record purposes. be afe 
M Cart i 


h ountrie5; but mit 
rom other € ms in 
* Part of a sequent e. Primarily for nondegree students tor of the Progr? 


for academic credit by special arrangement with the 


ministration 


————— 
—————————Sns 


ll 


9 >. 5 ' А 

“13 14 Medi al Records Int rnship* (9-3-5) Г} е Staff 
ork Projects in appropriate hospitals under qualified ceptors and with faculty 

“Upervision, 

150 


о] Survey of Health ( ar 
"Clureg 
‚ Survey 
Wish ап over-all] 


ocedures (3-3) The Staff 


by students not wishing « 


e Ürganization and Pr 
and discussions. May "I 


course for student 


из in 


ollege credit.) 


care organizations who 


knowledge of o 


used in hospitals, long- 


i. This is a two 
nce, Students w & to take the courses for graduate c lit must 
aboratory, Health Care A nistration 203. Not open to majors in Hospital 
1, (Academic year—evenir 


потез, 


г the ag 


Dry 
BLIC ADMINISTRATION 


THIRD GROUP 


"ms of ( 


] 701 ernm« ntal Organize 
lys: 
tieg y is of the 


tions >} 
application of organizational the: 


Larson 


€ es a practices to government agen 
in, nath particular emphasis on internal orga: zation and « ontro] ‚ Special problem 
ips, and pained, such as decentraliz itior , Staff-line and field headquarters relatior 
13 d the role of committees. Fall—evening; summer 1963 


3 ministration i 
A ess 
са] 


] 
3 


1 ie ha: 
n Government ( Brown, Cloutier 
analysis of federal adn 


1 nistrative orga ms, their achievements and | 
Оор; т " 1 t 
ка| р "Bi s. The roles of ( ongress, the Presidency, the ( ourts, st groups, polit | 
э ties, and the public in the acministrative process are studied with special at- | 
Q5 0 centripital and , entrifugal forces at work Fall and 


all and spring—evening. 
e M z ; 1 
luy ar in Comparative / administrative Systems | 
analysis of the a ministrative systems of the 
lar attention to pract 
46 E. Fall evening. ) 


3) 
major foreign govern 


ces applicable to administration in the United 


(3 stration of International ar 1 Supranational {ctivities Jordan 
UN r 6) : 
si : 
ation of the evolution ind application of the administrative process in se lected ir 
Rui. al and Supranational activities. Probler is of org ind management in 
0 onal and activities. Prerequis c Administrati 
Ala, _ ‘Spring evening.) 
Ste 
‚ 9lq ‚ " , 
ipd 4 unctions in Government (3-3 Brown, Cloutier 
g r | hle: 
bay aff Ф Imarily t provide understanding of the nature, use, and proble: s of 
NR Action as tools of management. S irvey of such staff areas as personne А 
ў, bu grontrollershir,. procurement, perty management, the agency lawyer, se- 
ы! Жа relations and informatior » Planning, research, the secretariat manage 
пее, 15 А - i 
ds ening.) * auditing, accounting, and administrative services Aca ( 
۸ z. 
% 


„ "ler, cp 
kot, ^p in the A 
> bros с 18 open 


only t 


persons selecte zovernt zencies for rticipatic 

Q ine. to persor t Y gove g I 
Pele, 1 "e Programs. (Academic year—as ur ' 
еј р, 
me! of „sonnel Pr, cedures (3) Torpey 
"un Neh Personne] funcrins M rend t tion, placement ymotion 

ы, 0 E “nel fun 8 8 тесп t, selec ( notion, 

‘Dist, Valuation, | 

nn, 


ee eee 
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iid тше 
233 Seminar in Manpower Development and Utilization (3) So 
Research projects and case studies in ways and means of increasing employee fll 


tial, use of training programs, executive development, incentive systems. 


evening.) [рол 
243 Local Government Law* (2) M 
The decision-making processes in metropolitan and local communities; type nent! 
jectives of city, county, and special function local government units; interg planning 
relations; original organization and changes; local lawmaking ; community 
and development. (Spring—evening.) 
244 Administration in State and Metropolitan Governments (3) Jopments and 
Examination of public administration at the state and local level. Deve ор 
trends growing out of the changing urban pattern. (Fall—evening. 
25] Governmental Budgeting (3) 
geting of bude? 


The role of budgeting in management; the principles and practices oes) 


formulation and administration. (Fall and spring- evening; summer m 
259 Seminar in Planning and Programming (3) t elati? 

The administrative processes of planning and programming in govern ontrol wed 

ship to budgeting, planning and programming as a basis of manager ive comple 

ation of accomplishments. This course is primarily for students who 

Public Administration 251. (Fall—evening.) Kri 
254 Controllership in the Federal Services (3) mT. 

Function of the controller in federal agencies; special problems an у ing) 

of the controller function in government and business. (Sprin 


259 Government Procurement and Property Management (3) d inventory} p 
Principles and problems of government procurement ; accounting S егей 
age; development of specifications; property management. (No Brow? 
260 Seminar in Policy Formulation and Administration (3) { agency pli 
Development of agency goals and objectives and administration ©, fg and 
influence of individuals upon them; factors involving informal -s 
executive in furthering administrative policy. (Fall—evening- suom 


261 Public Opinion and the Administrator (3) 
Theories, techniques, and methods of working wi 
groups in developing governmental programs; evaluating publ techniqu' 
the importance of timing; use of public opinion measurement 
offered 1963-64.) 

271 Reading and Conference Course in Public Management @ 


with direc 
1l 


io: use 
th the public; Jain € 


Administration (3) 
The purpose of this course is to provide advanced students 
specific areas of public management and administration. 
1963.) some 
272 Seminar in Public Personnel Administration (3) with directed ) 
The purpose of this course is to provide advance students . 
specific areas of public personnel administration. (Spring Brown 
297 Seminar in Public Administration (3) Me including minis "ie 
Advanced research on various phases of public admin management, 
policy formulation and control, the application of syst red 1963-69.) сой“ 


) 
tion problems of bureaucratic relationships. (Not offe 


298 Case Studies in Public Administration (3) "m 
(Formerly Public Administration 212) of the case 
4 nent by use 


Analysis and discussion of problems in public manager 
(Spring—evening.) 


* Same as Law 349. 


m The School of Gover 
299 Thesis (3) 


Larson and Stafi 
1 examinatior 


1 of thesis standar is, research 


philosophy, and methodology (Fall 
Spring—evenin g; summer 1963.) 
300 Thesis (3) Ihe Stafl 
(Fall and Spring—as arranged; summer 1963 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


| * ; 
ky ? addition to the regular courses announced above. the 1 niversity offers the fol- 
mg ublic ; tration courses for students enrolled in the Air Force Ad- 
a dminis ati 
‘Manageme nt Prog "ram and in Er 


по " . . 
2 ieering Administration. 
yy ministration in Government (3) (Summer 1963.) 


I Seminar i in Policy Formulation and Administration (3) 


| 
TERNA TIONAL AFFAIRS 


following courses 


I | } 1 ' ' { е 
are offered bv the de: ne Eco 


| tered by t lepartments o Geography 
| LM m. l Sei лепсе, History, Political Science, Psycho ogy, and Sociology and 
Í м d * For course descriptions 5 the departmental announcements con- 
i Seo are listed here as an indication of the ranze of ela ve course 


e 
her о to students of 


International Affairs at The George Washi! zton Universit 
tses may be 


| j tudent „га: 
аррг‹ ved as electives in individual student progra 


» Languag re and Culture (3) 
^ Culture. Contact. and ( hange (3) 


Bfnersetional Econcmi s (3-3) 


0 w 
Aa mies 246, р, Foreign 1 
М Mics 28) 89 


abor Movements (3) 


No » International Economics (3-3) 
ly ics 284, сеа: 
(б, nite d States Fort gn Economic Policy (3) 
P , 
a hy 0 Seminar in t International Economics (3) 


% 52, WV orld rion s (3 

hy | 26, W orld Econon 1 

xS = ‚ World Populati 

( ч thy » W orld Cultu 
Bra phy Y 146, 4 orld P oli tical Ge ogr 1ph y 3 

| “ыд Phy ә "P Read ing Co 


and Settlement (3) 


ral G« ography 3) 


› у 


шгѕе in Economic Geography (3-3) 


| Seminar: Place and ¢ ulture (3-3) 
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Geography 251-52, Seminar: World Problem Areas (3-3) 
History 181-82, Diplomatic History of the United States (3-3) 
History 183, Oversea Expansion of the United States (3) 
History 184, Canada and the United States (3) (89) 
History 281-82, Seminar in the Diplomatic History of the United States 
History 285-86, Reading Course in American Diplomatic History ( politic 
Political Science 111, Introduction to Comparative Government and 
(3) „ 
Political Science 112, Introduction to Comparative Government and polities 
(3) 
Political Science 117-18, Political Theory: the Nature and G 
Political Thought in the West (3-3) 
Political Science 171, International Politics (3) 
Political Science 172, International Organization: 
Political Science 181-82, International Law (3-3) 
Political Science 187-88, Current Problems in International "i 
Political Science 197, Proseminar in International Affairs: Strategies 


| 

Contemporary American Foreign Policy (3) tas ll | 
porary American Foreign , 4 Politics ( ) | 

| 


rowth of 


the United Nations (3) 


Politics 41 


Political Science 212, Seminar: Comparative Government ап olitics 
Political Science 213, Readings in Comparative Government an 
Political Science 217, Seminar: Topics in Political Theory (3) 
Political Science 220, Reading Course in Political Theory (3) Poli (3) 
*Political Science 261, International and United States Foreign nizati" 
Political Science 271-72, Problems in International Politics а 
(3-3) 
Political Science 273, Public Opinion and Foreign Policy س‎ (3) 
Political Science 274, Methods and Objectives of Foreign be 
Political Science 279, Reading Course in International Affairs t 
Political Science 281-82, Seminar: International Law and Relatio 
*Political Science 283, Topics in International Law (3) 
* Political Science 285, Diplomacy Since H orld War Il (3 / ;on (3) 
Psychology 156, Psychology of Propaganda and Public Opin? ) 


(3) 


Sociology 144, Mass Communications (3) 
Sociology 226, Problems of Underdeveloped Areas (3) 


Sociology 241, Population Problems (3) 


Africa 


Geography 155, Africa (3) 
Political Science 192, Politics of North and Centra 


| Africa (3) 


* Offered in off-campus War College programs only 


m De Schoo 


| International Affairs 69 


Par East 


Ceo tography 165, Eas 
graphy 167, The 
graphy 168 


tern and Southeastern Asia 
Paci fic (3) 


Australia (3) 


: огу 190, Histor, о! I ndia (3) 
"ty 195-96. Histor, of the Far East (3-3) 
litica] Scie 


nce 194. Far East. rn Politics: ( ontemporary International 
Pol: Cations in the Paci ific 
“tical $ 


cience 293-94. $ 
acific Area (3 


rea (3) in 
( dex "din tional Politics and Government in 
nar nternational ‹ 
9 
3) 


Lat 
atin America 


со; : А 
R Romics 185 06. Ecor nom ис Hist 


› › { 
огу and Problems of Latin Ат‹ пса (9-9) 
б ; . > (3-3) 
оте; 285-{ 96, Е, onomic Deve lopm. nt of Latin America (3 
, 1 b А Pals ла (3 3 
ШТ 287- 88, Latin {merica: Trade and Commodity Policy 
fry; 
бы Phy 161 Latin America )) 
Ory Jee > 
MES Colonial Latin America (3) 
0 d › 
Ni Ty 16 » South Ameri, a since Independence (3) 
lig, ] 5, Me rico and the Carib bean sinc Indi pendence (3) 
hal 261-62, Seminar in Latin American History ( ) i 
i litics and 
lcal i Science 177, Rec. nt Trends in Latin American Po itics ai 
olit; vernment (3) 
1 š . ы iment (3) 
oli E cience 277, Seminar: Latin American Governme a 
lica] cience 278. Seminar Latin Í mericar Political Philos phy L 
Mita, East 
Bra! 
M Pt 156, The Middle East (3) 
UM E могу of the Vear East (3) i 
C 7%, Se minar in the Hi story of the M dern Near Ea (3) 
fal S. n 
р “lence 19], Politics of the Middle East 
а : x the M7 
cience ‹ 299 r,, tional Politics and Goverr ment in the M 
East | (3) е 292. In ernational Politi 
So e 
Savi 
"horn: 
Its 139 m ' . 
“Nom: 3 The Econom) he So l 
с phy te Soviet Econon y (3 
ч. ТИ M Communist China (3) 
iy. Phy Th. c 
BOIS The Souter Urn” ( 
Ri 9-46. р. 


‘Story of Russi a 


Seminar in j urasian Hist 
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-Soviet Bloc in World Affairs 


Political Science 215-16, Seminar: the Sini 
1-11 (3-3) 

Political Science 227, Seminar: the East European Satellites (3) M 

Political Science 230, Seminar: Operational Techniques of Internation? 


Communism (3) j 
: Legal Order in the USSR—a Survey ? 


Political Science 238, Seminar g 
Soviet Law (3) 
1 Law (3) 


Political Science 239, Seminar: Communist Chinese Constitution 


olicy 4 


Political Science 265, Seminar: Communist Chinese Foreign P 
Strategy (3) li ed 
Political Science 267, Seminar: Sino-Soviet Policy Toward the Nonalig? 
Afro-Asian Countries and Latin America (3 ү Cast 
Political Science 270, Seminar: Problems of Soviet Political Strategy 
Studies (3) 3) 
Political Science 288, Seminar: Communist Military Policy and Strategy | 
Political Science 296, Seminar: the Communist Bloc in Far Eastern 


International Politics (3) 


Western Europe 


Geography 153, Western Europe (3) 
Geography 154, The Mediterranean (3) 
History 141-42, History of France (3-3) 
History 148, Oversea Expansion of Europe (3) 
History 149-50, European Diplomatic History (3-3) 
History 241-42, Seminar in Modern European History (3-3) 
History 249, Seminar in European Diplomatic History (3) 7; of 
Political Science 113, Political Problems of the British Common 9 
we ^ 
Nations (3) айй Hemisphere | 


Political Science 178, International Politics in the 


(4-4) The Staff 


esi "partme ы. course Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hou course 
gne ed to pr i } tudent e} nd tanding ¢ > life s 
z Provide the nonscience student with a understanding ol ill 1 
с and to serve as a basis for those who may wish to continue ir pect of 
in 5 tis the intr luctory course le › all sec and third es 
"s tany and zoolo and is فا‎ tiv by f n be ft epart 
lor? a ‚леа to j^ taken i sequ. students mav b« ste for eit} 
M t the beg I } | nes "or } tory space я able 
Ate ginning of the academic year. den ding on labi гу 8] available. 
da rial fee, $10 a в mester (Biology 1—Plant Sciences (4): fall ат і ring | 
day a d evening; summer 1963. Biology 2—Animal Sciences (4 fall and spring 
evening; summer 1963.) 
Unda > „л, 
La А mentals 0j Physic al Scienci 1-4) ° hmidt, Ethier 
tur е (3 * CTedit is not given for the first t until the second half is completed 
8i : } І duction to meth 
М, + Science бот cted topics . one ysics. astr y, and 
“ауу Or nonscie nce Lal y fee, $11 a ser te A emic year 


FIRST GROUP 


ji and р, Citation (1 hour). Survey of the major economi 
hj 2, (problems ш contemporary life. Economics 1 is | 

‘hil... enin ин half: fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1963. Second 
ng; Spring—day ar id evening; summer 1963 


principles, in 


nsite to Eco 


SECOND GROUP 


A nomi. ч Ч 
Nas пот Чс Analysis (3 )) lhe Stafi 
3 я " 
У : fap nd supply, and pricing; theory of national income determinat а. 
y ›; Sprin -d ау and eve ning; spring—evening; summer 1963. Second hal fall 


ау and eve ning.) 


"COnOmic Thoug ht 


e maj 
e] Jor schoo] 
Ww Pment of 1 


Burns 


з of economic thought; inf sence of changing problems or 


economic theory Spring 


E brer 
*Quisite to all other cou s in I 


€—9 
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105 Business Cycles (3) 
Description and analysis of the facts of economic instability, survey of ree yer 
cycle theory, forecasting, and consideration of counter-cyclical policies. (ra 
ning.) jer 

121 Money and Banking (3) pes 
Theory of money, credit, and banking; commercial banking and the Federal еш 
System; other financial institutions; international aspects of money; curren 


problems. (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening; summer 1965. Н tet 
un 
123 Monetary Theory and Policy (3) Р (Spring 
Principal contemporary theories, background of recent monetary policy: 
day.) 
133 The Economy of the Soviet Union (3) ыл (Se Histo"? 
Development and main features of the economic life of the Soviet Union 
145-46 and Geography 196). (Not offered 1963-64.) Н [lan 
0 
tall é 


141 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) ive ! 
The development and characteristics of American unionism and collect pecth publi 
as economic and social institutions, appraisal of economic and social & 
policies and controls. (Fall—day.) Holland 


142 Labor Economics (3) 
Characteristics of the American labor force, operations of 
and practices, impact of collective bargaining, causes and 
ment, public policies and programs. (Spring—day.) 


markets, wage pof 
labor teristics of unem 


6 ». 2e т А е © 1a: 07 
161-62 Public Finance and Taxation (3-3) js of taxation дў 
General survey of government expenditures; sources and тоо E. (Аса 

nomic effects of expenditures, taxes, and of government debt poli 
year—evening.) Wats, 
Minim . em À ci So an 
165 Government Control of Economic Activity (9) ic activity type 
Changing role of government in promoting and regulating economi ۴ 
spheres of control. (Fall—day.) Schi! 
181-82 International Economics (3-3) vement® and ben 
First half: survey of the theory of international trade, factor move al ссопопі f oe 


jern internation 


of-payments adjustment. Second half: analysis of moc n damic ye 


lems including problems of less developed countries. 


ning; summer 1963—Eonomics 181 (3).) : m t 
tin America (3-3) : pre 


185-86 Economic History and Problems of La : emp on ote 
Evolution of the economies of Latin America with particu e sub-region Cent? 
structures and problems, considered in the regional, country, ve 318 
Economics 185, special attention to Middle America; Econom! КИК”, 

Skin? 


to South America. (Academic year—evening.) 


198 Proseminar in Economics (3) and 121. 


Comprehensive survey of economics. Prerequisite: 
and spring—as arranged.) 


Economics 101-2 


THIRD GROUP рш? 
»f Economic Thought (3-3) . re of «юе 
/ ir re ation 


ion of the development an 
£ the types of theory, 80 


201-2 History and Literature « 


Critical analysis and interpretat ] 
thought, origins, and problems, of the major 


ent problems and policies. (Academic year—evening 


203-4 Contemporary Price Theory (3-3) 
The theory of relative prices from Marshall to t 
ning.) 


he present. 


: ‚ T tarmatios {flair 
е S hool о] Go == a me i 


~ 


205 т р 

IN Theory of Employment 
*lerminants of the level of employment + income Fall 

contrasted, and recent literature or the subject. =н 

06 ; . 

> Business Cycle | bd E uctus 

fn ical analysis of Americar business cycies; evaluation of th > 

Ndinge ^ 


evening.) 


58 cycle, (S 


208 (T NAR LM 


a mic aggregates: meesurement and policy aspects of national in 
conomk aggregat ‚ п 
2 Spring evening, ) 

) : a - 
eminar in Econ mics 


Skinner 
T 
М < f " methode f research 
(оооу of economics, integr ation of economic theories, Soares k r 
ч — . » , Me P } nr f FTA t wor in eco 
- Only to Students who have completed fifteen hours of graduate 
8 | 


от 
Cademic year evening.) 


1 ; Watson 
Ady nar in Price Theory (3) 


in the theory of rel ative prices. Prerequisite: Economics 203-4 or 
: (Not offered 1963-64.) 

EL . | 
бы п0тіс Thought in the Twentieth Century (3) 


Burns 
. ы trends in economic thought during 
the tation of Economics 201-2. The principa! trends in € а 
Present century, (Not offered 1963-64.) 
5-16 Mc 


uth ^ 
m ematical Ec 


od 
ding ) “ction to the 


ША 


Watson 
Urvey Ег , а 
Su ey of “СОпотїс (3-3 ^S RS чыш 
“Чу E „АР , y Ina? cents in economics or 
"ом! of economic analysis and policy. Not open to graduate student 

10 policy, 
9 : 


(Academic year—even ng.) 
j Berial Ec 
маа of 
ووا‎ 


“ Mone T T" 
Contemp, netary Theory 3 


nics ) 


Solomon 


heor ( ademic year—eve 
uses of m ithematics in есоп‹ mic theorv Aca 


Onomics (3) 
price, prox 


Watson 


Summer 
licies « usiness firms (Sur 
luction, and in ^ntorv policies f busi 


Hunter 
Б: 
а ( Orie ( I ear—eve E 
y Ty m metary theories A c year und, 
“One (DP , ! Ra › \ xiirod 
The Mon tary Policy and Central Ba » policies of the Feder! 
Keen, ey System in its relation to nati | income: monetary px = мені 
3) Other centra] banking systems. Academic year—evening 
S ] 1 > ylomor 
Мы фата, Economics (3 3 , 
4 U pics in quantitative economic 8. (Not offered 1963-64.) 
]n; E 
чол; J !) olland 
Ay кең Collective Bargainir g, and Labor Economics (3 l oak ra 
i o = graduat dent 
h Pe er introductory course in labor economics primarily for graduate stu 
e ve : an 
à “ministration. 


(Fal evening 
Reo 25 in Unionism, Coll 


= olland 
m. ollective Bargaining, and Labor H llar Г 
Ceep Mics (3) 
ч 1 t labor ations 
М labor d study of selecte 1 econ mic, social, and egal aspects « f labor relati 1 
% nomics, (Sprir ок М 
Ore; " 
ibe it “бог Movem nts (3 Holland 
üt e economie al e je 
4 ts ang we Social, , 


structures of selected foreign countries. 
Y Inited States, (Spring—evening.) 
P j ollan« 
v lation in the Fed ral Service (3 Holland 
Permission OE gs aah 4 3 1 


arisons with the 


, Kendrick 
t and Income (3) 


Keynesian and classical systems 


| $ ) Кепагі‹ k 
- өш | di logv and 
3 f Ecor mic Researcl Statistical tests of theories of 
ureau « conomi arch. 


Kendrick 
ncome (3) 
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idt 

251-52 Economic Development (3-3) Sd 
The theories and problems of economic growth with special attention to the (3) 

св 251 


veloped countries. (Academic year—evening; summer 1963—Econom! m 
eme oP ы? en 
253 Productivity Analysis (3) hr 

Concepts and measures of productivity; relations to economic growth an 

tural changes in the American economy. (Fall—evening.) Moot 
261-62 Public Finance and Fiscal Policy (3-3) (Academie Y 


Special problems in contemporary public finance and fiscal policy. 
—evening.) * 
de 


263-64 Theory of Public Finance (3-3) 


"uiu : ч оа xation, 
Criteria for the allocation of government expenditures, principles of ta 


policy for stable growth. (Academic year—evening. ) v 1300 
a 
265-66 Theory of Economic Policy (3-3) lation of € 
The nature, forms, methods, and objectives of economic policy; the 
nomic theory to economic policy. (Academic year—evening.) Gekker 


267 The Soviet Economy (3) roblems Sor 
Development of the Soviet-type economy; organization, policies, and Bie also 


tary, fiscal, production, allocative, foreign trade, economic growth. 


145-46, 247, and Geography 166.) (Fall—evening.) schmidt 
281-82 International Economics (3-3) Second half: ™ 

First half: the theory of international trade and factor movements. ing.) 

theory of balance-of-payments adjustment. (Academic year—even schmidi 
284 United States Foreign Economic Policy (3) etary polit fr 

Analysis of foreign aid program; international, commercial, and д (Not 

United States; United States and international economic organization, 

1963-64.) Samo”, 
ME ок Е А А ; ‹ an 
285-86 Economic Development of Latin America (3-3) foreign 1082 gr 


ion, public and privates Academie 


Current policies and programs, capital format - t 
litions of investment. 


investment; social and technological precon¢ 
—evening. ) 


у is 
287-88 Latin America: Trade and Commodity Policy (3-3) rcial age 


Tariffs and exchange control systems, bilateral and general co T 
terms of trade. (Not offered 1963-64.) Schm, 
e 7 " А ` $ А or 
290 Seminar in International Economics (5) ue: Economics 281-82 
Advanced topics in international economics. Prerequisite: f 
equivalent. (1963-64 and alternate years: spring—evening- The 98 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) 


=з s MS | 

COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRA < m 

jniversity 9^, Mana 

In addition to the regular courses announced above, the bu Financ’ біло 


; Tayy Gradu М 
іп un and Institute 


lowing economics courses for students enrolled - 
ment Program, Air Force Advanced Management I 
Soviet Studies. 

191 Foreign Economic Policies and Problems (3) 
195 Governmental and Industrial Economics (3) 


261 The Soviet Economy (3) 


{ Allee and Staff 
'ading and writir | to assist the foreign student 


in overcor ling 


idi he use of English. Special attention is given to spelling, syntax, gram 
Bp 19m, and vocabulary, (Fall and spring ly 1 evening; summer 1963.) 
nel . 
fot it for Foreign Students (3) Allee and Stafi 
Se ۹ , М ы] . т... х 
Sito vOnd-emester loreign students not yet re ly for English 1. Writing of ex 
and ma Paragraphs and themes; outlinir ; reading for comprehension, voc ibulary. 
A EU (Fall-ovening: soring—dev fad rent 
n li ~ 
loi, COm position* (3) Moore and Stafi 
"enin of grammar, exercises mposit readings Fall and spring—day an ] 
Summer 1963.) 


IX ; 
BE Composition. (3) Moore 


ind Staff 
> Course in I nglisl 


1 

І 1 с 8 nt whic are assigned stu. 

08 an : le i 

Elis 1 * placement tests show t em ir prepared for the regular work of 

asic . te course begins with det tion, dril nd exercises in the 

810 gt s А T e E : 

With t ешге of lage ing of parag 18; it continues 
Content of En; Hah ] } 1 carries 3 se- 


lit. The tu 
1963", Plus an additional fee of $2: 


$- 


regular fee of $36 a semester 
ng—day and evening; summer 


Moore and Staff 
n not following the Co umbian College of Arts 
\eadings and practice in exposit ry and argumentative 


Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X. 


te 


Tesearch I 
n n ng; Summer 1963.) 


rocedure, (Fall and spring—day 


| ап Orts (3) 
X and 24 Practice in th, 


4 


Turner and Staff 
writing of t rts Prerequisite: English 1 


(Fall and spring lay 


0 
4 uction ы 
stud to Ge, graph) r 
ttributes and characteristics, patterns and associations of 
eatures, ( Fall 


he Staff 
tld al lay; spring evening; summer 1963.) _ 
The Regions (3 


hysical 


The Staff 
Gescription and interpretation of region com- 
as they affect the distribut 
lay; summer 1963.) 


1 regional divisions, 
ional differences 


ion and activities of 
spring 


he m mum essentials of v 


© show marked superiority may 


| one or both halves of the E ‹ 


The George Washington University 


SECOND GROUP 
The St 


103-4 Cartography (3-3) complete? 
plat 


A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is h 
Principles of cartographic drafting; elementary map projections; map ап grato gt 
ning design and construction; uses and interpretation of maps. Fre urday mom 
phy 51 and 52. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. (Academic year— 
ing.) Davis 
124 Land Capabilities (3) omit 
Evaluation of land capabilities based on analysis of locational, physical, an 
social land characteristics. Principles of site analysis and best use. y е) 
urement of area potential. (1963-64 and alternate years: fall—evening Davis 
125 Transportation Complexes (3) " » 


A study of transportation networks and systems by which people, rta! 
" 112 " ns 

are given varying degrees of place utility. An analysis of the role vi erat yer 

urban, national and international relationships. (1963-64 an 

spring—evening.) 


126 World Economies (3) griculturth " 
Description and comparison of differing regional economies— pastoral, $ ) 
dustrial; patterns of world distribution. (1964-65 and alternate years: 

"» , , " Р | 

127 World Population and Settlement (3) BA ШШ entier 
Population composition, structures, and distribution; characteristic | co РЁ c, 
patterns in terms of population organization. Assessment of “к=” t pt! 
population pressures, explosions and migrations, urban and rura 
and trends, (1964-65 and alternate years.) i 

ar . А > ‘ n 0 

133 Regional Industrial Structures (3) rinciples 


п . : i , р 
The nature of the industrial complex, types and diris of eo years) 


industrial and economic development planning. ( 
134 Location of Industry (3) n 


e f Ji ial locatio 
Structure and development of the major world industries, eem ) 
ments, principles of industrial equilibrium. (1964-65 and alte 


137 Industrial Planning for Underdeveloped Areas (3) strial areas; the jur 
The appraisal of industrial development potentials in non-in« Е iar prob vi 
tion and implementation of industrial development plans; P ized countries 


trial development in traditional societies; the role of industria ) > 
ticular emphasis on United States responsibilities. (Fall—day. Dav? 
141-42 Urban Settlement (3-3) hips; the urba? 
.Jationships; . 
Location, functions, and forms of cities; urban-rural re lations icy of the future 
archy; urban problems and the history of their development; pell 
(1963-64 and alternate years: academic year—day.) Cam? yj 
Pom . ~ , ern? ^. 
145 World Cultural Geography (3) ‚ modal behavior pates jp i 
A study of differences in national character structures; o differences Р 
personality traits typical of various cultures; difficulties t (Fall—day-) phell 
terpersonal relations and intercultural communications. Саш os 
146 World Political Geography (3) ў litical units and -— abit” 
Types and distributions of political systems, the major pe көгү onflic 
of the world, factors which affect relative political power, 
tion. (Spring—day.) 
а "ids 4 . : ` ‚ 181) 
151 United States* (3) (Formerly Geography 18] d "m 


(Not offered 1963-64.) od in 
~~ arly interestet jence 60; ^ тй 
* Regional Survey. No prerequisites For students particularly i Political Scien Amen тийе 
gions, regional courses in d nts 
ommended, for example: Economics 185-06, 
164, South America since Independence; 
Politics and Government 


and tin " 
зе departments of Economics, History, Р oblems ol Pa Ф Lati 
j Economic Н = 
and Political Science 


1nd 1 rational Affairs 


F ormerly Geo rraphy (1 


E 964-65 and alternate years.) 
9 The Mediterra vean* (3) (Form rly Geography 184) 
| (196465 and alternate years.) 
35 Ajrica* (3) (Forme rly Geography 185 

(Pall day 


Gassaway 
Б 75 summer 1963/9 


fered as Се ЕТ 
156 The Middle } ast* 


phy 185 (3 
1F 


Q Gs ssaway 
(3) (Formerly Geography 186) ' 1 
Sa Ting—day, у 
l Latin Атетїса* (3) (Formerly Geography 191) 
(Fall day.) 
. І nl ( 
х, ommunist Chino 9) (Formerly Geography 194) 
а % and alternate years.) 
165 р 


: | 95) 
| "A : " ography 195 
theastern Asia $) (Formerly Geog рп) 

ау; summer 1963 ffered 


le as Geography 195 (3).) 
? So "Le 
(1 Ute 


3 › _= Р 96 
t Union* (3) (1 ormerly С‹ ography 196) 


1 and alternate years.) 
y T Pam fe fn 3 2 197) 
(N, асс (3) (Formerly Geograp ly 124 
lig 4 offered 196364 ) | 
Ашна e (3) (Form rly Ge ography 198) 
t offe : . 


In. red 1963-64 ) 
"M City Planning : Theor 


y and Pra tice (3-3) 
i tivities, y ystems; 
tea ties of city functions and structures; evaluation of urban activities, value eyste s; 
; r re cities; theo 
E of Contemporary urban problems; optimum designs for jac e citie ever 
tad 1 1 ues o Planning; action techniques; implementation of plans ] 
Us “ternate years, ) 
E En a 
‘Mor ity Planning Desigr (3-3) > б. 
desi ч tion Systems methods of analysis ‹ f url an data; a s. 
cond ‘ Proposed and renewal (First half: summer 1963 
179 Í: not o ered 1963-64 
! | | : { heS aff 
А, de “adings in Urban and Regional Devel pment (1-1) The St 
l fr 3 Year—as arranged 
PR... 
€ А : i 
(Acad dings in Ge ography | 1) 
\ IC Year 


| 
The Staff 
“as arranged.) 


| 
ч | 
is; mpa | | j Id; delineatior | 
| r ld; delineati 

Р ` e М8; со Parison of the constructs region, system, and fie 

» anc analysis (Not offered 1963 64.) 


8 


THIRD GROUP} 
C Minar» 


Histor, a 
* Credit jc no 


he ф : 
"T “evelopment of geog 
“шрогагу Philosophy , А. 


NN 


nd Philos: phy Of Geo 
t given for the five: 


ше nrst hall 1 


| half is completed 


ugnt and an attempt to 


leveiop a use 


y. li 
Course. No Prerequisites 


Зор In the de et {ү › 
Д t am б Partments « conor 
Nh d Americe ple: Economics 185-86, Econ 


dependence; and Po 
J Braduate st 


For students 


The George Washington University _ — E 


~ 


vis 
905-6 Area Data Collection and Analysis (3-3) ) ped 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half pre 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory and field (3 hours). Sources of regiona od of 8087 
methods and systems of data collection; quantitative and qualitative methods ning) 
sis; systems of synthesis, (1963-64 and alternate years: academic yea 


211-12 Reading Course in Economic Geography (3-3) г 
The development of economic geography as a systematic approach to ree 963-04 
the literature of economic geography, research methods. (Not offere 


233-34 Seminar: Regional and Urban Planning (3-3) ( is compl 
rst half until the second hal p 


A year course: credit is not given for the fi lanner, © 
Analysis of the planning function, major problems confronting the -—- yer 7 
and failure. (Ac 


rary status of planning—its areas of success 


ning.) Camph! 


241-42 Seminar: Place and Culture (3-3) and different” 
A study of the culture traits which characterize various ethnic groups _eveninb 
people-place associations. (1963-64 and alternate years: aca emic У 


251-52 Seminar: World Problem Areas (3-3) 
A study of those parts of the world which have I 
cern, whether because of their political or social instability, 


opment, or aggressive tendencies. An evaluation of the comple 
created the “problems”. (Academic year—evening.) Thes 


295-96 Research (3-3) 
qe si 


(Academic year—as arranged.) 


ecome matters of i 
in unsoun pron hast 
x of factors 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


COURSE OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAM a 
б H e 
above, the University 0 


In addition to the regular courses announced : 
Soviet Studies. 


following course for students in the Institute for Sino- 


252 Seminar: World Problem Areas (3) 


GEOLOGY mes! 


1-2 Introductory Geology (3-3) : 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field trip (2 hours). ar Academic 
prine iples of geology. Laboratory fee, $6 a semester. я 


тег 1963.) 


; "en Т TRRAT ES 
GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERA! UR est 
„л 
2 First-ye ;ermt 3-3) , d hal : {їл б 
1-3 First-year ERE given for the first half until the весом ural таілі? (ri 


A year course: 
The essentials of German grammar; 
practice in electronic ^ 
half: fall—day and evening; spring—day ; 
spring—day and evening; summer 


translation of easy РГО; А semen gw 
language workshop. — : Second 


1963.) 


The School of Government, Busir 


usiness, and International 79 
А 
a | second. year Ge rman (3-3) The Staff 
© ear Course: credit is not given for 1] til the second half is completed. 
i їое from modern Ger i prose and review of grammar. Aural 
Pr rea”? Oral practice in elec iic la W p fee, $6 а se meste r. 
day Tuisite German 1-2 or t years Gerr (First half: fall 
and ed even E; spring y t 6 S } lay; sy day 
94 “ning; summer 1963.) 
Mar an Conv, rsation and ( ompi st ) t Jeter le 
тенүү ing, Oral practice in electronic language w rkshop Workshop fee, $6 a 
47 В, : 4 (Academic year lay.) 
eite German for Reading Ex ination Candidate s (0) The Staff 
Teadj Кы? for graduate students w ' OF German, who are preparing for 
ve Xamination ‚ No academic credit, Tuition fee, $108 (Fall and spring— 
4 €; summer 1963.) 


Print i ^ Readings for Non 


The Staff 
u. ЧУ for ] tion Undergraduates 
admi graduate students adir ions idergraduat 
med with Permission of the i, struct о acad t for graduate studer ts. | 
iSite. ' MES 

Mer 19631: German 4 or 47, or the equivalent Fa 1 spring—evening: sum 
JN 

~D 

eei duc tion to German Literature (3-3) Osterl 

le: "erman 4 or the equivalent. Academic year—evening 

STOR a 
39 FIRST GROUP 
J 

40 р 


p 9-3) velopment of Eur. pean Civilization Kayser, Herber. Kenny 
ti 


fresh 


i | 
(A Ola W men. First half: the political, social, e onomic, and cultural history | 
? "demie ea from an, ient times to 1715. Second half: from 1715 to the present. 
ч» Th E ay and evening; summer 1963.) 
eo “¢ Dina 4 | a ] 
pilates (у velopment of the Civilization of the United Haskett, Hill 
1 ~ o-3 | 1 
Long, Шу f 
Pop, Or ^ a а n : 
о о the Qj sophomores, First half: the Political Social, economic, and cultural 
^ 1865 lo th ited States ın their world se ting from 1492 to 1865. Second half: 
1€ Present, (Academic year—day and evening; summer 1963.) 
1 SECOND GROUP* 
N )l 
GT R 
ч 


Multhauf 

> growth of special sciences through 
half: the main lines of develop 

1 medicine from the mid-18th cen 


century. Prerequisite: His story 39-40 
с year—evening 


atura] phil 


revolution. Se 


biology 
lion of the І 20th 


Kayser 
е llectu al aspects will be cons lered. Fir rst half : the ancient 
d t е. Second hal} Rome. (Not offere ] 1963-64.) 
x 
E 
“т io i 
ugh 1 fre quisite to 


COurses 109 


Arough 152 and 
Vr Histor, 39 10 or 71—72. to co 


196; History 71 72, to 


pa arta 


——( 2 € x 
Fi RET EE 


80 — 2 » The George Washington University Em 
111-12 Medieval History (3-3) Kay 
ered. First half: fro os: 


The political, social, and intellectual aspects will be consid 
4th to the 12th century. Second half: from the 13th through the 16th century: | 


demic year—day.) 
Ky | 


130 Nationalism (3) 
The historical evolution of modern nationalism. ( Summer 1963.) Н фе 
А ‚ г" m е 
131-32 History of Germany (3-3) sos hall: fro 
The political, social, and cultural development of the German people. к offered 
the Reformation to 1871. Second half: from 1871 to the present. 
| 


1963-64.) 
; ' oF Неће 
141-42 History of France (3-3) ‚ from 680 
A survey of the political, social, and cultural history of France. First half: gr ooh 
est times to 1815. Second half: from 1815 to the present. (Academic n 
30 
Thomp? 


145-46 History oj Russia (3-3) 
An 1100-year survey of the rise and revolution of Russia. 


Old Regime, 860-1881. Second half: Revolution and Soviet rule, 
demic year—evening; summer 1963.) Gray 
147 Economic History of Europe (3) 
A survey from ancient times to the present day. (Not offered 1963-6 ! 
148 Oversea Expansion oj Europe (3) d the P 
International rivalries and the impact of European civilization in Atri ot offered 167 


basin since 1500, with emphasis on the 19th and 20th centuries. 
64.) 

149-50 European Diplomatic History (3-3) : ices and relat, 
Background of the European state system and of diplomatic prac tions of 17 
since the Congress of Vienna, with emphasis on the policies an Les ) 
powers and their statesmen. First half: to 1 78. Second half: s бау and 
half: 1963-64 and alternate years; fall—day. Second half: spring 

151-52 English History (3-3) ‚айй 

J : с 
A general survey of the development of political, social, and pd] Second, ) 
lasting significance in the English speaking world. First half: History 152 
since 1689. (Academic year—day and evening; summer 963 

161 Ancient Americans (3) of North 
A study of the Maya, Aztec, Inca, and other earl 
America. (1964-65 and alternate years.) »" 

162 Iberian Background of Latin America (3) leading to фе?) 
History of Spain and Portugal, with emphasis on developments T ternate yt 
decline of the Spanish and Portuguese empires. 964-65 


y civilization? 


163 Colonial Latin America (3) ish an 

- : ' { nts in Span? .) 
Political, economic, social, and institutional developments n (Fall 99 
America from the conquest through the wars of independen #7” 


164 South America since Independence (3) „һе 19th and 
he independent South American states 1n 1965.) 


Development of t 
{ summer terms: summer 1964; spring 


( Alternate spring an« 
166 Mexico and the Caribbean since Independence (3) th Caribbes™ 


; e 
A survey of the re yublics of Mexico, Central America, an 
y I Ens: spring—day : summer 1963.) js 


( Alternate spring and summer te " 
170 American Colonial History (3) { provincia! inst? (s 
The settlement of the British colonies, the development е 18: centuries 


the emergence of an American civilization in the ith 


—evening.) 


The School of Governm« nt, Business, and International . ffairs 8 


12-2 


Di Social History of the 1 nited St 


tates (3-3) Gray 
1607. ife, institutions, intellectual and achievements of the Agrarian Era, 
Year ; and the Urban Industrial to the present time, (Academic 
1 "y; summer 1963—H story 171 
А pi sentative Americans (a) Gray 
Pproach to national history. 


Some fifty significant and pivotal per 
development of the United States in government, business, science, 
m, the arts, and social reforn 


P » Journalis n (Spring—evening; summer 1963.) 


р, | 
M *COnOmic History of the United States 


Gray 
Mai | та) 
1607 trends in the development of American agriculture, industry, and trade since 
a With their Old World backgrounds and ir their world setting. (Fall—day.) 
( 6 E 
(3 political and Constitutional History of the Unite d States Haskett 
9-3) Р 
Pir, 
st , 
бщ. to the eve of the Civil War. Second half: the Civil War to 1940 (Aca 
ID T Year—day ; summer 1963—History 176 (3) 
Ч 
ыле South (3) Robertson 
lems the Plantation system and slavery; the intersectional conflict; and the prob 
Ng Progress of the New South (Spring—day. ) 


the frontier in American history. (Not offered 1963-64.) 


к ivil War | 3) 


Robertson 
leading to Civil War 1 of the social, political, mil. 
aspects of the War itself; the immediate and long 


in life Fall iy.) 


ry of the United States (3-3 Merrim 


I 
in, Hill 
id lectivism; disputes with foreign coun- 
tivities of the American secretaries of state and 


, 1009 
1a1 since 1898 


Academic year 
Versos p 
lii Expansion ( 
“ау ) “eal, economic, 


Merriman 
(Spring 


cultural life of our utlying possessions 


Q 
Me цай апа the United 


: States (3 Merriman 
stori tat 
S, pend Dtckgroung and main trends the relationship of the two Engl 
7 lli, pies of North Amer са. Fall—day.) 
Slop. 

Pe qq of India l'hompson 
"tt og, ation of Indi, ; í ч, ‚ "а= : 

à *red ] E and her neighbor Irom the beginnings to in ependence, 
ы ) 

`R 

(‚ › 

"tie Tent Histor, 
V us rary events in their w 1 sett (Not offered 1963 64 

х tory i ting t offered 1 

0 

tae Bhean? “Ae Vear East (2) Davisor 
tad берн Arab, Persian, and Iel 


ic backgrounds of Near Eastern history: the 
ne » апа mi ackg 1 ‹ i astern ‘ ; 
Du om of the Otton an Empire tion of European powers in the area; 


1 other successor states. 


Uy isto, , - 
hj. huj. "t of the Far East 3 Thompson 
the Node ization of China a J 


ind Japan from the beginnings to 1600. Second 
ar East und ; 


nder the impact of the West since 1600. (First half: 
* Not offered 1963-64 


82 The George Washington University = 
| 


DIR 
ons 
197-98 Proseminar in Latin American Civilization Davis; Robb, Sam? 
(3-3) eric 
Í Из» - m 
Reading course for coordination and review. Open only to majors in Latin A 
Civilization. (Academic year—as arranged.) gps? 
3 Ь А E à a. + 0 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings jor the History Major (3-3) Th pistor? 
Limited to majors in History. Readings and discussions on main rends [ection (тор 
of Western civilization, in its world setting, including representative se 
the classics of historical literature ( Academic vear—evening.) 
THIRD GROUP* 
911-12 Reading Course in Medieval History (3-3) 
(Not offered 1963-64.) Herb! 


Primarily for graduate students. 
941-42 Seminar in Modern European History (3 3) 

(Academic year—evening.) pavis” 
243 Reading Course in Modern European History (3) 

For graduate students. (Fall—day.) 
945-46 Seminar in Eurasian History (3-3) 

(First half: not offered 1963-64. Second half: spring—day.) homp” 
247-48 Reading Course in Russian History (3-3) 

For graduate students. ( Academic year—day.) paris? 


949 Seminar in European Diplomatic History (3) 
(Spring—day.) Ke? 
251-52 Seminar in English History (3-3) ә 
(Academic year—evening.) Ds 
261-62 Seminar in Latin American History (3-3) : ai 
(First half: sammer 1963. Second half: not offered 1963-64. 3-3) 6 
271-72 Seminar in the Social History of the United States ( " 


( Academic year—day.) 
273-74 Reading Course in American 
(3-3) 
For graduate students. 
American Political 


Social History 


Economic and 


(Academic year —evening.) è 

ace 7 d . " . . 1 History 
275-16 Seminar in and Constitutiona 
(3-3) 

(Academic year—evening.) 


rican Political and Co 1 "m 


977-78 Reading Course in Ame 


yA 
History (3-3) ears; 
a , É ornate Y 
For graduate students. (First half: 1964-65 æi е май?” 
ond half: 1963-64 and alternate years; fall—day. 4 


281-82 Seminar їп the Diplomatic History 
States (3-3) 

(Academic year— day.) d 

can Diplomatic History ! 


vl 
r—evening.) hes 
шш d 


285-86 Reading Course in Ameri 
For graduate students. (Academic yea 


291-92 Seminar (3-3) А —a5 

Prerequisite : approval of the Department. (Academic т 

1963— History 291 (3).) 
in each dhird- rou? -— 


required for registration 


* Approval of the instructor is 


The School of Governn 
4 


4 Sem; : 
Seminar in the 


History of the Moder Near ke 


; lodern Nea 1st Davison 
299 *vening.) 
2 
~9( ү 
he Thesis (3-3 The Stafi 
dei td of all candi f Master's degree — (AM 
lc year—as range 


I RED IN SPECIAL PROGRAM 
ih n: | 
bing tition to the reg | above, the Universi he fol 
"Ie cor ‘gular course need above, the University offers the fol- 
5 urse in the Instit ] 
46 " nstitut г Sino-S t5 
‹ 


The Staff 


quations; 


el em; 
ry Fe 
The Staff 
r of high school geome - 
(Fall and spring ly 
The Staff 
M tics 9 and 
( iu 8; the 
Е raic 1 8; pics 
emat Not pe 
I E 1 ar eve 


he Staff 
geometry; introduction 


former 2, (Fall—eve 


The Staff 
[he Staff 


The Staff 

V ind integration of algebraic 
E NUM ^" applications, Ргегепи ай, bas 

Au Bou, Vis І Prerequisite: Mathe 


atics 3 and 6; 


sem 
S 


= 


"E RII r ae i 


Ыл шош. «Сылы ЕЧ‏ ی 


84 The George Washington University —— 


two years of high school algebra, one year of high school geometry, and one 
of high school trigonometry; or the equivalent. (Fall and spring ay an 


summer 1963.) sull 
; . е 
22 Calculus 11 (3) Д TA 
Differentiation and integration of transcendental functions and applicat iog д 
parametric equations, techniques of integration. Prerequisite: fathema 
(Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1963.) Th sual 
X © е " 
23 Calculus III (3) и appli 
Vector concepts, improper integrals, solid geometry, partial differentiation © "d 
tions. Prerequisite: Mathematics 22. (Fall and spring—day and even 


1963.) 
sual 
24 Calculus IV (3) T 


Multiple integration with application, infinite series, differential equa t 
Fall and spring—day and evening; summer The $i 


tions. 


site: Mathematics 23. ( 
27 Calculus I and II (6) 
The equivalent of Mathematics 21 and 22. (Fall—day.) The auf 
28 Calculus Ш and IV (6) 
The equivalent of Mathematics 23 and 24. (Spring—day.) 
PHILOSOPHY 
теи 
51-52 Introduction to Philosophy (3-3) S "ULT T 
[ f f modern philosophy m relation i pen iy 


A critical introduction to the problems o 4 t merely ® 
and social developments since the Renaissance. This course is no a unit совр 
an introduction to those courses in philosophy which follow but oblems of ph 1 
itself for those students in other departments interested in the pr summer 


relevant to modern thought. (Academic year—day and evening» 
Philosophy 51 (3).) 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION mes! 
1-2 Freshman Physical Education (1-1) day. 
Physical Education fee, $4.50 a semester. year—oay T 
11-12 Sophomore Physical Education ( 1-1) : darà 
Physical Education fee, $4.50 a semester. (Academic year " 


( Academic 


PHYSICS t Jar 
0 jon 
шей” or 

11 Introductory Physics (3) oe BAIN An intr ph, 

Lecture (1 hour), recitation (1 hour), laboratory on to vectors: 8 ence 5 yi 
the phenomena of light, heat, force, energy; introducti by nonse hool sles 


an ^e a terminal course и 
taken dein Prerequisite: р d eveningi 


ties of matter. This course may be 
(Fall and spring 


who wish an introduction to the physical sc 


and plane geometry. Material fee, $11. 
mer 1963.) 


lcs (3) Koehl and Staff 


» recitation (1 hour ), laborat 2 Mechanics, wave-mo 


Prerequisite: Physics 11. Material fee, $11 
Ё; summer 1963.) 


ring—day and 
: Producto 


ec ry Physics (3) Harrison and Staff 
ture a hour) recitation (1 hour boratory (2% hours). Elementary electricity 

hin, magnetism, Prerequisite: Physics ll. Material fee, $11 (Fall—day and eve 
› Summer 1963.) 


FIRST GROUP 


The Stafl 


^ $ and problems of nolit life: theories, forms, and processes of gov 
Nation l 2 the United States and foreign countries Attention is also given to inter 
No relations, (Fall—evenir &; spring—day; summer 1963 
Pinse poe ment of th, United States* (2 The Staff 
Pros tl]: Structure Powers, and operation of the Fed al Government: Cor rress, the 
Second j and the Supreme ( ourt; elections, polit ties ssure groups 
hal í 1 . | f "Td: 
at federa] State an. cal gove ts; civil rights; r fu f vern 
mer x tate, and loca! evele I t half fa S Р spr g 
Secon half: fall 1 spring eve r 1963 
( SECC IND GR Pê 
1 State 
State ч Local Gover; ments (3 LeBlar 
, ^ i 
tention lelpa], and other local gover 1ental rations, and problems, with 
les, - Policy formulati: n and administrat the forces of practical ро 
05 T < Pring—evening ) 
0 , . C" ; > 
Leg типте! tal Process of the District of С, umbia (3 LeBlanc 
qu on _ and politi al problems of the District of Columbia ir luding restric 
її 4 е rule, "ongressiona] relations, and gr up politics. (Not offered 1963 
MA in I) T x " 
t open п Modern Politi al Thought Kraus 
"tig йш democrati politica] institutions and analysis of the ma c! illenges 
V In mal democracy in th 19th and 20th centuries Not offered 1963-64 
Coy duction ; | : 
"mme. 0 Comparative Government litics (3) Kraus 
ре GOTE and poli; Para a : 
lip à Creat Brit Politics of the principa! constitutional democracies of W estern Eu 
‘2 ر‎ Itain and Franc, M чы 
М А 


Kraus 


ind Eastern Eu 


modern Con 


tions (3) Kraus 
"R^ mon wealt! | partne p; gov 
] a Policies in +) 
qp. and Afri in the 


lems of new states 


Kraus 


سے وچ trees‏ 


e 
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2s &: . : "TX 
political tradition. Second half: from the Renaissance and Reformation t seni. 
times. Theoretical foundations of the modern state: morals and politics “Academi? 
absolutism, and resistance; liberalism, democracy, and conservatism. 


year—day.) 
Conner 


119-20 Foundations of American Democracy (3- 3) 
Introduction to political thought in the United States from col 
ent. (Academic year—evening.) West 


121-22 The Constitution of the United States (3-3) 
Judicial power of federal courts in constitutional interpretation. e 
on separation of powers, federal-state relationships, and taxation. 2" and 
phasis on constitutional protection of civil rights (Academic year 
ning; summer 1963—Political Science 121 (3).) ‚ 

40% 


125 Legislative Organizations (3) 
A study of Congress: constitutional aspects, legal analysis of make-up, tion 8 
organization. Political and parliamentary procedures used in the prepars 
actment of legislation. (1963-64 and alternate years: fall—evening: prewe! 

141 The Development of Legal Institutions (3) POT 1 
Introduction to historical jurisprudence: primary attention to the origine jds: 

Law of Continental Europe and of the Anglo-Saxon Common Law. Jant 

[Bia 


145 Political Parties and Politics (3) 
Organization and operations of political parties in the Uni 
parties, bosses and corruption, nominations and elections, 


Congress. (Fall—day; summer 1963.) [odd 


jor an 
ted States: major ident ®" 
influence оп 


146 Political Pressures and Public Reactions (3) operate 
Public opinion, special interest lobbies, and pressure groups as they 
ernment to influence public policy. (Spring—day.) LeB 

151-52 Public Administration (3-3) dministration n in 
Introductory survey of the theory and practice of governmental * nizations & ) 
relation to politics, legislation, the courts, and nongovernment " t o егей 1 
terests. (First half: fall—evening ; summer 1963. Second half: no an 


157-58 Current Problems in Domestic Politics | 1-1) м litics with 
y issues in internal American E 


Analysis of outstanding contemporar d c 
sion of problems and policies. (Academic year—evening. LeBls", 

е y^ get” Se i rie” 

166 Field Work in Government (3) based оп expo sill 


A -" х А "ovi nt Р 
Practical training in the operation of the Federal Government, aye an OPP? o gt 


: 5 will ha 

through assignment to selected government offices. Saco area. Oper ong Ше 

to observe and participate in government in the Washington ^, Busines 

dents in the Public Affairs curriculum, School of Govern" + nel 

national Affairs. (Fall and spring—as arranged.) Ludden, Ni of 

tion 
171 International Politics (3) ^ d the form nal 0 
t of international relation® е2 internation 


Basic forces underlying the conduc 
foreign policy; power politics, imperialism, 
operation. (Fall—day and evening; summer 


‚ United Nations (3). „ып the S ring: 
the United Na | organization within and e" 
Spring 


collective security, 


3.) pudder 


172 International Organization : 


Development and current operation of internationa 


эө ра 1 , ; › 
177 Recent Trends in Latin American I 
Types of government, recent developments, 
the twenty Latin American republics. 


sovereign states with emphasis on the United Nations. Я ү 
summer 1963.) 2 (3) De й 
ص‎ eac 
'tics and Governme™ . ions ЇЇ 
olitics ndit 


onl AM 
and current political © 1963. 
(Fall—evening; $U 


178 


oy 
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4 > 


International Politics in the Western Hemisphere (3) Davis 
Slitica] relations of the American Republics in the 19th and 20th centuries, the devel 
Pment of Pan Americanism and the Organization of American States, (Spring 
WVening. ) 


18] 
me International Law (3-3) 
tvey of the public law of 


and ! 
Year * So-called law of w T 


nations witi 


Brewer 
law of peace. Neutrality 


1 emphasis on the 


eive attention in the second semester. (Academic 
187 00 7 aad evening; summer 1963— pP. litical Science 18] ) 

Е” Current Problems in | t / ! Politics (1-1 

Nalygi i 


and oh outstandin 


19) I $ г E 


St сец апі internatic nal politics 
Ж * 
loreig Principalities, Specia 


199 " Policies of these countries 
ind Centr ıl 
international polit 
Afric ' and the 

these 3 * pecia] 
19 Juntrieg, 


newly inde 
attention to tl 


(Spring—ever 


ar Paste эч 
"ler, ? — 
Rel t Politi 3: ( 


ations ; 
kor, NS in the Pa 1ft 


frea ( 
а тб and development of the 
1 р na Systems and the foreigr 


Osem; " 
/ Seminar in Inter, 
“meric г 
Analy: an Foreig 


tational 1 


E ‹ ontemy orar 


1 politics of the region (Spri 


fairs ^ rategies о! Cont 


Slayman 


y international issues with discussion of problems 

Nimer 

f Turkey, Iran, Israe nd the Eastern Arab 

tention to the specifically regional aspect of the 
(1 evening 


Nimer 

iopia, Somalia. 
nd Belgian 
polic ies of 


porary Inte rnational 


tonai 


major states of East Asia with attention to the 


ng—evening.) 


temporary Nimer 

Р 

п Policy (3) 

Ysis of d; ` - 

ie dip omatic, econon ic, psychological, and milit ems of United ap 

iter ation P" adings, term papers, and discussior I for seniors in the 

"futs, (p, Afairs curricul ; | to limited number of ot er qualified stu 
a evening: g ) 


ministrati 


Cab 

Ning 9 ! the Executive Office 
» ag.) ' and Preside al ae ok 
Vs 

Minar. n 

eed dr: Com parati, ( n 

ч the „Pics and prob] 

MI" d Politi, к 8 сот 

їч, мое to ve 


! D 2. ^ 
nt and Politics (3) 


tive political and adn 


tci 


ul Theory (3) 
blems of r 


EA aE OE Ж 
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ism. Each semester is devoted to a separately announced topic, such as: theo 
communism, theories of resistance and revolution, problems of democratic 


(Fall—evening. ) 
220 Reading Course in Political Theory (3) шо) 
Readings and group discussions, principally on modern political and 


theory since the 17th and 18th centuries. (Spring—evening.) C of 

221-22 Seminar: United States Constitution and the Judicial 
Function (3-3) (Ac 

A study of constitutional interpretation as an aspect of the political process 

demic year—evening. ) Bait 
235 Metropolitan Problems (3) ' internal 97 

Growth of American cities and changing land use patterns in relation Mf publie hy 

portation systems. The respective roles of the private automobile ап tion 


portation. The problems of financing and administering public t 
tems under public and private ownership. (Fall—evening.) [ep 
245-46 The American Political Process: Political Parties and 
Interest Groups (3-3) 
First half: readings and group discussions on the nature 
ties and the role and techniques of political interest groups. . 
selected topics of American politics requiring the use of basic 
(Academic year—evening.) 
— чє - ation (33) e 
211-72 Problems in International Politics and Organization ( affairs and аге 
A seminar to develop techniques of research in recent internation ‘Academic 


amine developments in international politics and organizations. 


evening.) 
T 
international information f d 


] States influence! 


al 
and functions of pli 0 
econd half: a 
research ша! 


273 Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (3) 
Development, organization, and operation of 
major world powers. Public opinion in the Unitec 


and conduct of foreign policy. (Fall—day.) 4 
ti 

274 Methods and Objectives of Foreign Policy (3) ; wert, with ae 

Examination of the objectives of foriegn policies of the major Рев objective 
to political, economic, and military methods used to pursue В 
(Spring—evening.) pav" 
2m т“ 

277 Seminar: Latin American Government (3). san republic 

Analysis of the political structures of selected Latin American vis 
parable governments studied each year. (Fall—evening-) Der, 
tu pi 


278 Seminar: Latin American Political Philosophy (З) and 20th e 
Research in political personalities and philosophies 0 
America. (Spring—evening.) 
"Ld 


: тон забо 


970 Readj ` 73 А : А irs (3 
279 Reading Course in Inte rnational Affairs (5) to stimulate im. я 
"E 


Reading and discussion of basic materials designed ^" noliti 

lems in the nature and development of international law, PO pre" 

(Fall—evening; summer 1963.) of 99 
iw 


281-82 Seminar: International Law and Ri 
Research in the public law of nations, with spe 
settlement, sanctions, war, neutrality, and 
plications. (First half: summer 1963. 


292 International Politics and Government wn t 
Research and analysis of the internationa 
the Arab world and adjacent areas. 


state wg ing) s 
(3), ple 
he Middle Eon ical pr 


1 relations an 
(Spring— evening. 


nternational Politics and Gove 


rnment in the 
› 9 
ro) 


асс Area (: 


in i nal d interna- 
f development in rm oar т the 
i itutions o 
" а nad WM th vernmental instituti 
р, Olitics of the area, with advanced study of the go 
Fast, evening.) 


The Staff 
cademi year—as arranged: summer 1963.) 


, ; < IM 
Government and Politics (3) , Krau 
i Т f litical systems within the S viet Bloc 
teristics of the political s n t "e et Bi 
ari lons in suck party, and governmental elites: pa ty org 
tion nd a 1 отегите "w^ 
усер; 
] / fairs 1—11 i London 
né Seminar. the Sino-Sor et Bloc in World Affairs I-II - onde 
i ; i ificant issu ( > mmunist Move 
~ and its mated me 1e of the moet signifi iR 1 С} ina. The effects of com 
Muni nd itg manifestations in the Soviet Union and Red ( M. 180.6 o 
euni olicy, strategy, and tactics on Bloc relation. with the Western a 
tiong Areas, Second half: exan 


| ations of the Inter 
: umination of the political ramificati 
World Ommunist Moy ment and C : 


I th the non-Communist 
i ement C ust ns w r wx | Tenn 
Ane Pith Special emphasis on the nc s Afric 
p р Academic y 
l 


heip 68 emphasis We an 
^ » ) th re 
Alben iliation with the i E 
Nin a (break with Th 
y, e) 1 Mc COW 
à) 


NN minar; the Ea. 
Wein, Politica 


Opics in Polit; 


problems. «n 
ransition to 


st Eur 


mi, 


: | a tional Communic Metzl 
3 ont Operational Techniques of International Cot ти | 
Sy, | 
te, | talin ne 
ag, К tactics of the Inte па! Comm mer in the post хана I j 
MCN (phasis on the m ius operan f ( t Parties, inter pr : ^ 
muli p O Mmunist front organiza s, and Sino Bloc agencies j , t e и 
x, of Dole uisite а general underst inding of Communist ideo] £y of the w 
"b s, lica] Movements (Fall and spr ng—evening. ) 

Ung f „Ры Ramundo 
SUD Legal Order in th U55ft—a Survey of Soviet | "иши 
i 
the ¢ lega] 


t Particular emn} 


asis upon the conventi 


ture of many of 
oviet fea- 
8 iong туц f bringing order t SOC [ue Sovie 
iq the eh "cr Бе the J re — от Dringing >. in Conmmsin Party, 
ET ivan ОС law,” “go, 11181 legality, e Ak e 1 
VO iy lective” ! Sociali j i-e 
‘> tal, 
V te , 
ч nl dents ý : > 
len, the advise $ rit Sister for Political Science 


?.ltEister for Law 4 Soviet Lax 
ne Additional 


semester } 


239 Seminar: Communist Chinese Constitutional Law (3) Soviet 
Communist China’s legal system; its unique features and differences with the yeh 
Constitution; the constitutional role of the Commuinst Party and the Communist (Fs! 

ору; the impact of the Chinese legal system upon the lives of the in ividuals. 
and spring—evening. ) 


265 Seminar: Communist Chinese Foreign Policy and Strategy (3) 4 m Blot 
1 As 


The external policies of Communist China and its relations with 
world objectives o 


countries; emphasis on Sino-Soviet relations; the Ja 
munist leaders; Peking’s international propaganda; foreign economie. те ges 
pansionist intentions toward South and Southeast Asia. (Fall and sp 
oc" C . T ~ Р . т , А | 
267 Seminar: Sino-Soviet Policy Tou ard the Nonaligned Afro-Aswan 
Countries and Latin America (3) n т» 
1 countries ЇЙ he pef 


Relations between the Communist Bloc and the former colonial. jon 0 
Africa; Soviet and Communist Chinese economic and political infiltrat ing) 
states; Sino-Soviet encroachment in Latin America. (Fall and spring off 


270 Seminar: Problems of Soviet Political Strategy— Case Studies 


(3) 


; ke 
Analysis of a selected major Soviet foreign political yroblem, 

each student individually and partly by do з= to Pari y the various v a 
political, military political, economic, propaganda, and other factors ved n de 
Soviet policy-making. Assignment of individual problems wil ing.) 

ticular interests and background of each student. (Spring—evening: qot 


288 Seminar: Communist Military Policy and Strategy (3) " "TU 


Soviet developments in the area of military policy and strategy, V: hin wi 
t litical context within p. 
Soviet mi 


to questions of intra-Bloc military cooperation; po 

military policy is formulated; significant changes in recent 50% 

(Fall and spring—evening.) fic Art (3) 

‹ , . . 0.0 ~ 7 > 1 2 

294 Seminar: International Politics and Government in the Рас copa 
The Yenan period; Communist growth from 1937 to 1945; milite йал, ge 
breakdown of the united front and the triangular Се iod. m. 

ng this pet? Re ablic: jo 


struggle; special features of Chinese Communists duri 
2 , E во м es " 
diation and the second civil war, 1945-1949. The ¢ hinese - nd thelr Є 


economic, and political developments; changes in the party 
in foreign policy. (Spring—evening. ) 


296 Seminar: the Communist Bloc in Far Eastern International „ад (02 
Politics (3) a growth of 100 croft 

The Communist strategy for Asia; Stalin's Far Eastern policy oy in wr. 
munist movements; impact of Wor var ро uth 4" i 2 


id War II; Soviet рові" 
— - - - : in jst 

in China; the Korean and Indochinese wars; armed struggle i Commi ingt" 
Asia; wooing of the national bourgeoisie; deve 


lopment 0 
~ men" tat rivalry: 
local Communist parties since World War Il; Sino-Soviet T 


ning.) 
DRI RAMS ү 
COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROG m 
‘versity ©, Ai 
announced above, the Unive un Ai 


ts in the following specia p Г 
Programs. pe? 


In addition to the regular courses 
science courses listed below for studen 
+. College 

„gram, the War College 


260 Fundamentals of National Pou er* (3) we 
) бе”, 


the 
Affairs program? S 


Advanced Management Pre 


International 


* Limited to students in the Master of Arts in ^ollege- 
lege, National War College, Air War College, and Navy War Colles 


Brewer 


‚ including 


Jordan 
tives as compared wit} those of 


Sang: 1 10urs ) r 
мы of beha , laboratory 
Uireq è üvior, 


ciple ; 
Lecture pes and Methods ој 3 Walk and Stafi 


th 
o th 


under- 
are performed 


in the major. 
ion, sensation 


half: topics 


(Form rly Psychology 4) The Staff 


; deve] > total adjustme ıt of the individua with « phasis ( social 
^ 19 1 
Qj. dy ar 1 *lopment in the in, lu justment techniques Fall and 
l * and eveni g; summer 1063 " Р 
I т 1953 1 


( ; r бегей as Psychology 4) 
Cong Uction to Educa, 


Í 14 >} J. Johnson 
fferen a t I | 


nts, and the psych ogy ol 


E. Johnson 


> 80 


he world. (Fall—day; spring 


|| 
m 
ses, qi TCN › Nolan, Hun | 
uU mE P еб) ae N lan, Tunt 
CC Mental ‚ә treatment, and prevention of the various types of maladjust 
là. ^l disorde, $ , =o EC үч 
кү? ler Ргеге [i [ 
М j 
fy i 
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RS , 
spring © 


chology and 6 credits in a biological science. (Fall—day and evening; 
summer 1963.) 


129 Introduction to Counseling (3) 
A survey of the basic principles, techniques, and procedures 48 applied ed 


educational, and personal counseling. (Fall—evening; summer » Нш! 


131 Psychological Tests (3) 


A survey of psychological tests and their more common uses i ; 
ernment, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, $7. (Fall—even 


day; summer 1963.) 
144 Personnel Psychology (3) 18100, Ar 
s in personnel management and and prin 


Psychological concepts and technique 
plications to government, industry, and military organizations. | 


evening.) 
156 Psychology of Propagan la and Public Opinion (3) i 
; 4 g’ j ора € am Lu I ote the ос Li 


The psychology of opinion formation, the measurement of opinio of 
minants of attitudes, the psychological processes in propaganda, t : mer 196.) 


ity of propaganda, psychological warfare. (Spring—evening; su 


THIRD GROUP no 

990 Seminar: Abnormal Psychology (3) cholog”: f 
An intensive study of selected problems in the field of abnormal psy { 
pili 


—day; spring—evening.) 


995 Seminar: Mental Hygiene (3) 
A study of mental health problems with spe 
ers, and others working with children and ac 


cial attention to n 
lolescents. 


eeds of counsel? "d 
Fall—evening? 


day.) 

931 Test Construction (3) in the pt 
The principles underlying test construction; statistical techniques cations! Ve yid 
evaluation, and standardization of psychological, educational, ап ourse і? 
requisite: a course in tests and measurements and an element " 


(Fall—evening.) 


233 Individual Psycholo ical Testing (3) ; 
| i t et and Wechsler tests, pall 


Instruction and practice in giving of the Bir 
elementary course in tests and measurements. Material fee, *** of 
day.) М y 
"T. 
234 Seminar: Test Theory (3) jas. the major Pai 
Development of the axiomatic-deductive theory underlying a ü 
construction, evaluation, and application of psychological = go 


nate years.) 


AT ah q ith реб 
235 Seminar: Psychological Measurement (3) и sychologicel eat 
me in р 

(Spr y 


Advanced instruction in the use and interpretatior ‘eal 
j i chologica 
sis upon group tests; survey of recent research in psy 


- -nrement. 
uisite: a course in psychological or educational measurem 


ion (3) "m 


244 Seminar: Job Analysis and Evaluat 


(Summer 1963.) got 
D «atio "in. 
245 Seminar: Employee Motivation and Morale (3) ard t0 aoe T 
An analysis of organizational behavior, especially with T ec POL 
ductivity. The implications of recent research on cers the 
group, the effects of various patterns of supervisory к= ing 
informal organization, and job design. (Springer 
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1 rational Affairs 93 
246 " " р 
O Sem: ; : : 
быы: Personn l Me asurement Techniques (3) Mosél 
апе е 
atio; r şonsideration of the te 


hniques of personnel select 
use of employmer tests, personal data 
Orma; : ployment te » | [. " 
mee ratings, — (Fall 


lon and perfi rmance evalu 


assessment interviews, and per 


evening.) 


The Staff 


p. The Stal 

Or A Credit is not f is comple 
Enn Suber 

ч Freng ers, Pronun« atic 


reading I 


language works 10p. 
: & seme ster, | 


and evening; sum 
M $, ` Second half: fall an 1963 
cond. ^ 

M Year Fren h* | The Stafi 

Ourse: n Ter , 

FP tration * Credit js not given for t second half is co leted, 
wench ci li Erammar, composit re 

or] lion 


prose, introduction to 
language w rkshop 
wo years of high school 
summer 1963. Sec. 


* Aural train 
teneh, P fee, $6 а ғ а 


o 

pring—day and evening; nd half: 

summer 1963.) 

id Lomposition The Staff 
/ 


the instructor (Aca 


equivalent and 
vening : 


summer 1963.) 

by e ; 

ашу { dings for ۸ onmajor S 
Mitte] o vd Eraduate ; 


permission of 


tudents (3 


Frey and Stafl 
щу Шу ы: Students preparing for reading examinations Undergraduates 
| „аде with Specific permission of the i ruc № 
2 ¢ f all and 


tor. academic credit for grad 
Spring—evening: summer 1963 


‚ * ' 
"eit: hb artisti ure and Civilization ) ег 
T and 10, and cultura] background of Fr h civiliza 
e 
r оппа] discussions (Aca v - ewe ч 
Py, 
| 
p 
Use 
4 ‘Year b 
pr [^ Panish (2 + i Б: 
` begi x Credit ^ lhe Sta 
U par en Pr I8 not given for the first ilf until the secon 1 half is c mj 
Urin "ünciation, Conversation, grammar, 
At jet f ' ural traini 


composition, reading of r 
in electr: 


ng, oral practice 
j 


: fall 


іс language lab ratory, 
Ш and spring- 


day and evening: 


sum 
і evening; summer 1963 ) 
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The Si 


3-4 Second-year Spanish* (3-3) «« comple! 
credit is not given for the first half until the second half is поо 
ling of modern Spanish prose in 1077; 

g ode р І ре Jabor? edd 


A year course: 


Conversation, grammar, composition, reat 

Hispanic civilization. Aural training, oral practice in electronic langua { high #0 

Laboratory fee, $6 a semester. Prerequisite: Spanish 1-2 or two years 9 second 

Spanish. (First half: fall and spring—day and evening; summer ў 

half: fall—day; spring- day and evening; summer 1963.) Th suf 

ы . 7 . „ "T e 

9-10 Spanish Conversation and Composition (3-3) > (Act 

Prerequisite: Spanish 4 or the equivalent and permission of the instructor. 

demic year—day and evening; summer 1963.) The si! 
19 Spanish Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) U ergs 

lents preparing for reading examinations: dit for 6° 


Primarily for graduate stu« 
admitted only with specific permission of the instructor. 


uate students. (Fall and spring—evening.) ja 
Supe 


51-52 Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization* (3-3) 
The social, artistic, and cultural background of Spanish civilization. ag; ace 
recitations, and informal discussion. (1963-64 and alternate Y 


No academic c 


ings, 
year—evening ; 1964-65 and alternate years: academic year—day. 
SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES m 


1-2 First-year Russian (3-3) 
«t half until the secone 7 | 
first ha n with gre etic? 


A year course: credit is not given for the ет 

A beginners’ course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciat eq 0 (all y! 

ing, oral drill, and written practice. Listening comprehension First half: "d 
er. ( ; 08. an 


Workshop fee, $6 a semest 
Y ^ Second half: fall and spring 


electronic language workshop. 


spring—day and evening; summer 1963. à T" 
ning; summer 1963.) n 
r Lobson 9P^ шеф 
3.4 Second-year Russian (3-3) Yakobi is contr 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the yen morph er 
Systematic review of grammar. Study of special problems 0 M $6 a senesi jn 
syntax. Oral and written reports on assigned topics. W orkshop half: fall 
evening. Secon af 


(First half: fall—day and evening; spring 
spring—day and evening.) 


9-10 Russian Conversation (3—3) n 3-4 OF 

: x : : аме: ssian ing 
Listening comprehension and oral practice. Prerequisite: Russ an $ wening) sal 
Workshop fee, $6 a semester. (Academic y The 


gE xamination Ca 
» knowledge of 


the instructor. 


17 Beginning Russian for Re adin 


For graduate students with little or т ) 
language as a research tool. No academic credit. Tuition fee, п The e 
ts (3) nderg ge 


49 Russian Readings for Nonmajor Studen inations- te 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examin; radus 


- - : ‚Те adeamic creas = , 
admitted with permission of the instructor. No acade mic Cre“ yening.) меб? 
Prerequisite: Russian 4 or 47 ог the equivalent. (Spring 


ә 2 
(3-3) 


1008 
- riods © 
from the earliest on recit 
h centuries. 


91-92 Introduction to Russian Literature 
A survey of Russian literature, in translation, 
literary masterpieces of the 19th and early 20t 
discussion. (Academic year—day.) p 

) 3 sied * 
А mme 
51.52 Spanish 51-52 8 н 
* French 3-4 or Spanish 3-4 із required and French 51-52 or эра 


requisite to all second-group courses. 


+ 


А and Society I] The Staff 
J 


Anthropology 1) 


and personality, tl 
À survey of the fie] 


ocioloev ar 


ia рше nt of culture 
fy avior, 
Yening, 


ie impact of groups and institutions o n man’s 


ls within sociology. (Fall and spring—day and 
|, E Summer 1963.) 
encan Social Problems (2) N than 
tocia] of major social problems confr nting the United States Factors produc ng 
day.) Problems their nature and treatment 1963-64 and alternate years: fall— 
19, SECOND GROUP 
s Aging ; 
Аш їп Modern Soc;, ty (2) Nathan 
tig а " oble iologic al and « ciological phenc menon; ndeney and ¢ of « age as a 
Veja] tole = with Special emphasis on economic depen 


tency and employment; the 
%3 pip, ° the aged, (1963-64 and ilternat 


rite le years: spring lay. 
his o of Social Work | 
Prog E n to the nature and s ope of social w rk; the devel pment of social work 
1 ' functions Of social case work, social group work, and soc ial action 
ly M 1 m alternate years: fall vening. ) 
Medi y 
bogies Sociology (3) N ath: 1! 
4 1c * 
^ азы factors and 


Processes which relate to physical and 


mental h 
| ow of Patterned social relations ips in the field of health and m 
% Ur а socia] System. ( 1964—65 ar alternate years. ) 
Afi y ۰ 

№ pla ecology (3) 

і се T 

"i Brou ; he City in the larger society: growth of the city, problems of urban liy 
"ie ür an 1 Personality, urban housing, and city planni ng. Includes consider ati 
3 Ra velopment (1963-64 and alternate years: spring—day.) 

Ce м 

Кыа Minority Grou үз, 

АКЫ 

tality In the “ЖК between dominant and ty in society, par 

Menon o le United States; nature and range of ems: is of the phe 
Socal Sp “indice (1963-64 and alternat e years: fall—day 

1 str 

N (omera іс ation: С lass and Status (3) Nelson 
| у ‹ 

gue of ы S0Cioloe у and Ant ropology 161) 

iy tial E as jan ture Patterns of status, prestige relations in American society, 
d (1 havior, analysis of comparative social structure and soi al mobil 
NN and alternate years. ) 

NN | tutions (3) 

Uae palpis 0 — 
у, > n then of basic soc ial institutions: family, education, religion, economy, 
МЎ : тист of Americ an Soci (1964-65 and alternate years.) 

ti lp - d 

ie, 8 ми and Marriage (3) Stephe ns 
aj, ction Co rtshi € 
ы ш { lors j D аз socia] processes, reasons for marriage, marriage laws, mate 
M. е n marita j 
Къ аз; ¢ ДА adjustm 


ent; prediction and coun 


(1963-64 and 
ay, 


——————— 


06 The George Washington University —— EE 
Sup? 


33 The Family (3) ли тїшї 
Historical development of the family as a social institution, parent-child (96H 
family problems, disorganization and divorce, and family reorganization. 
and alternate years; summer 1963.) 


135 Juvenile Delinquency (3) kar 
Factors producing delinquency, juvenile detention, the juvenile court, train! 6 
treatment of offenders. (1964-65 and alternate years.) perit? 

136 Criminology (3) reforms 


Nature and distribution of crime, police and court systems, prisons and 


treatment and prevention of crime. (1964-65 and alternate years. 
137 Sociology of Law (3) iol ical 82818 
The law as a social phenomenon and an agency of social control. Sociolof а 


of particular problems of legal concepts, doctrine, and institutions. 


alternate years: spring—evening. ) 


140 Military Sociology (3) 
The study of the military establishment as one A 
society; an analysis of the distinctive forms of military organizatio 
of the professional military man. (1963-64 and alternate years: 


. E, sg 
144 Mass Communications (3) a functio, 
barriers to communication; structure d oon 


The communications process; 
communication in society; content, control, support, and effects 9 


tion. (1964-65 and alternate years.) Set] 


146 Industrial Sociology (3) nur dedil dt 
Sociological analysis of work situations, occupational mobility, | ме Y^ 
labor movement, industrial leadership and morale. (1964-65 and & steph 

147 Sociology of Large Organizations (3) pots 

1 gamz 0 
Sociological analysis of the structural characteristics of large comes ge o 

c 


individual accommodations to such organizations; the impe î 
(1964-65 and alternate Y 500 


tional pattern on American social life. 


148 Methods of Social Research (3) „бй 
(Formerly Sociology and Anthropology 181) S application o 
experi? 


Analysis of social research techniques and the scientific met 


Ee" nod 
of the important institut e ‚а тй 
n; $ ; 
spri 


data of the case study, social survey, statistical, sociometric, 8n e 
ods. (1963-64 and alternate years: fall—day.) $^ 
149 Development oj Social Theory (3) both jon 
Systematic study of the important schools of sociological theory ions of 
American developments; and evaluation of the scientific contr! 
(1963-64 and alternate years: spring—day.) 
THIRD GROUP Geis 
mile 
991 Seminar: Current Trends in Sociology (3) — nd an арра?" 
Analysis and evaluation of recent developments in sociology be year) 
role of systematic theory in sociology. (1964-65 and altern P 
ан , : à; of £r 
225 Seminar: Small Groups (3) t; soci go? 
General characteristics of small groups and their measuremer: 0 
evaluation of small group theory and sociometry; other tec eit" 
search, (1963-64 and alternate years: fall—as arrange ie, 
226 Problems of Underdeveloped Areas (3) НА 
Characteristics and problems of underdeveloped areas; oe techniq? 


1 factors; measu 
summer 1963. 


graphic, economic, social, and cultura 
cultural changes. (1964-65 and alternate years; 


Жш... r The School 


of Government. Business, and International Affairs 97 
д Criminal Behavior: Research and Theory (3) Geisert 
din Valuation of theories of criminal and 


deviant behavior based on recent research 
По implications for the correction and prevention of criminal behavior. 
" and alternate years.) 


Major ) ind Anthropology 162) 

behavior temporary movements examined as 
lover en, signed to disclose competing i 

4) develop, (1963-64 and alternate 


aspects of social change an 


1 collective 
leologies and showing the 


way social 


years: spring—as arranged.) 

m roble ms (3) 
factor tion of populations, trends in population growth and population pressure, 
Benicg Producing Population movements, effects of migration, population policies: eu- 
N and birth control, (1964-65 and alternate years.) 
(Аса esearch (arr) The Staff 

39 300 ше year—as arranged; summer 1963.) 
^9 + є "т " 
(Acada nesis (3-3) The Staff 
mic Year- as arranged; 


summer 1963.) 


l ү FIRST GROUP 
Man, ç ja 
culture. and Societ, I* (3) The Stafl 
ph тегу Sociology and Anthropology 51) 


evaluation of man and tl 
mer 19639 the topic divisions of th 


е origins 


ind development of culture, includ 
е field. 


(Fall and spring- day and evening; 


l5 SECOND GROUP 
22 Physi 

4 мл Anthropology (3) 

udi ^ huma bio е, The 
lis "hg their culty, OEY. Th 


mechanisms of speciati 


on and the race process, in 
(1963-64 and 


alternate years: spring—evening. ) 
Anthropolog, ! 


(3) Gallagher 
(кау се of Psychoanalytic 


. and learning theories to the cross-cultural study of 
l and ptura] determinants of personality formation and mental health 
4 Prim: , ternate years: fall—day: summe r 1963.) 
i ) 
The liy, 


e econo le 1 
Com ч Mics (3) 
Vn : “pa 

m Dion” ative stud 


Gallagher 
Y of preindustrial systems of production, distribution and con 
"Westen ® inquiry ni, eindustrial systems of production, on, and ‹ 
E West m socie ШУ Into the applicabilitv of Western laws of economic analysis to 
P Primin; ‘eties, (1963-64 and alternate years: spring—day.) 

deep te Rel igion (3) 

PN of у 


Campbell 
(1 and the Supernatura] 


| Pctices, ovp in nonliterate societies, Àn y һы religious 
a an alternat. ч ‘Mterrelatedness of religion, magic, and philosophy. 
- 8. 
(94ке and Culture (3) Gallagher 

Tt, ^ merl Socio] т<. 

the he Cure ind ology and Anthropology 143) 
ws tence of langua tics of systems of human communication, linguistic change, 
ES ge 


on world view (1963-64 and alternate years: fall—day.) 


make a year course, which is prerequisite to all other 
nthropology 


ca Aus n 
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172 Native People of the New World (3) Gallag? 
A survey of representative Indian groups of the Americas from primitive bands vet 
civilizations, stressing the patterned nature of diverse cultural responses 10 unl 
problems of human existence. (1963-64 and alternate years: spring—day: 

173 Cultures of the Pacific (3) Campbell 
A study of the culture, history, and ways of the life of the native peoples of Mel 


Micronesia, and Polynesia. (1964-65 and alternate years.) 

182 New World Archeology (3) Gallag! 
A survey of pre-Columbian culture 
the Pleistocene Ice Age until the time 0 


history, from man’s entry into the Americas d 
H ^ d 963-64 1? 
f the first European contacts. a 


alternate years: spring—day.) pel 
183 Old World Archeology (3) Camp 

A survey of the culture history of man exclusive of the Americas, from the “96 

hominid cultures to the advanced civilizations and their secondary centers. 


64 and alternate years: fall—day.) | 

pel 

192 Anthropological Theory (3) Cah di 
Analysis of the theoretical postulates and assumptions underlying the develop? 

modern cultural anthropology. (1963-64 and alternate years: fall—evenin& pd 


193 Anthropological Methods (3) Co 
Approaches to library and field research in linguistics, archeology, and e js 1 
conceptual bases and bias in the delineation of problems, in the selection, 


analys yr 
organization of data, and in the preparation of the final report. 


nate years.) 
THIRD GROUP 


961 Cultural Origins of the New World (3) 
(1963-64 and alternate years: fall—as arranged.) d 
Gallag 


262 Applied Inthropology (3) 
ly Sociology and Anthropology 155) 


(Formerly 
The use of anthropological methods and te hniques in such specific 
ment, business, law, and medicine. (1964-65 and alternate years. 


263 Culture, Contact, and Change (3) rocesses 
Western impact on non-Western cultures The workings and the р ! 


change as variant cultures and ethical systems interact. (Not 0 
Cam 


265 Cultural Ecology (3) 
A cross-cultural examination of the relationship of technology to the 


(1964-65 and alternate years.) 
285-86 Research in Anthropology (arr.) 
rest 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) 


289-90 Thesis (3-3) 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) 


COURSE OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAM А 
. ity OF 
In addition to the regular courses announced above, the Univer , of Gest 
lowing course for students in the War College program® of the Co 
Studies. 


63 Culture, Cont ict, and ( hange (3) 


pep 


кишш ыа 


SS a 


Каз... School of Government, Business. and International f ffairs 99 
SPEECH 
B 


7 4 7 Ma 
American Speech for Foreign Students (3) lielski 
“888 limited to fore gn-b tudents. Instruction in the formation of the sounds of 
Spoken English, with emphas rhyt nd inflection. The International Phonetic 


Alphabet ; к= ге pd ~ a : 
"bet is used. Rex day and evening; summer 
1963.) 


gette and Stafl 


l Effective Spe aking (2) L 


Téparation and del тач 


y of exte re speeches, developing confidence and poise, body 
and voin / . | 1 | 9 
and voice Control; selecting and organizir g material. Recording fee, $: (Fall and 
‘Pring—day and evening: su er 1963 
o peak 1 Henigan, Sanders 
Э 1, wi ch 18 pre quisite, will empnas з on speec! compe 


lay and evening.) 


К FIRST GROUP* 
51 


Business tic Statistics (3) The Staff 


ur » laboratory Survey entary principles and pro 

е м , 

haract JT, Presenting, analyzir erpreting stat al data; consideration of 
re zing 

Series etie values: me asures of variability, sampling processes, index numbers, time 

abon lysis, ind simple correlat Prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra. 
Ory faa — iu 1 

59 Y fee, $9, ON eem 


0 }, all pring lay and evening: summer 1963.) 
& Mathematic, 


of Finance The Stafi 
*cture (3 hours), Inte ' : А 
Sinking ° nterest n? " 


scount es, va ! of stocks and bonds, 
- amore n were f ' aset lepre tion "'rerequisite : 

ne entrance mortization, lation oi dej pror lien 
t5 Unit in algebra (Fal 


> Ty all and spring у 1 even 
troduction to Statie 


"Clüre 


h | 1 Edu n (3 The Staff 
Sources of ta n, charts and 
s and percentiles м scores lerived & ores 
id validity of tests, r correlation, elk 
to estimat па ti ypotheses Pre 
I ratorv fe $9 ind 8 la 
9] 
= 
Princi 
tples о 
^ " : 
Lecture (2 | ! Statistical Methods ihe Stall 
sion, £, `“ Ours), labor ^ "T e ! dis 
istic, "quency distributi у burs Variates a attributes, averages 
AA decisio, ‘butions and their teristics es re sta 
е, $9, (рт. Process te ent t in і story 
(Fall evening: er ™ Р TEX 
"i, Sprir lay 


of 
1 
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105 Statistics in Psychology and Education (3) Brig 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Advanced study of statistical —— 
Analysis of vari 


necessary for an application of statistics in research »roblems. А 
| te Sw 


correlation techniques, chi-square applications, and sampling theory. Pre 1963.) 
tistics 53 or 104. Laboratory fee, $9. (Spring—Saturday morning; summer 


106 Factor Analysis (3) 
Matrix theory as applied to factor analysis, 
analysis and their utility in various phases of research 


: factor 
introduction to the concepts of 105 of 
Prerequisite: Statistics 


the equivalent. Laboratory fee, $9. (Fall—evening.) suf 
107 Statistics Jor Engineers (3) Те pesi 
uous distributions, sampling, 0او‎ 


Simple probability models, discrete and contir 
testing and estimation, nonparametric tests 
Prerequisite: differential and integral calculus 
mer 1963.) 


A ca 
Emphasis on engineering app . gut 
(Fall and spring—evening; 


110 Quality Control Techniques (3) plems; * 
Applications of probability and distribution theory to industrial control pro d proces 
of quality control charts; acceptance sampling plans; estimation of lot an 196-5 
characteristics. Prerequisite: Statistics 51 or permission of instructor. 


and alternate years.) m. 
111 Business and Economic Statistics I (3) ! „arch v) 
onomic Г act 


Statistical processes as related to the problems of business and ec ‘og iD 
emphasis on decision making under conditions of uncertainty. Topi dex mb 
res, dispersio lysis of variance, correls lity control, and ing 
ages, dispersi n, analysis о variance, correlation, quanty ~ | 4 even! 


* . М c м ” n 
Prerequisite: Statistics 51 or permission of instructor. (Fa 1—дау а Јово? 
"m 


112 Business and Economic Statistics 11 (3) f analys : 
Specific problems of business and economics with statistics as 4 tool 0 an ^ 
troduction to principles and use of linear programming, game theory demand, 
theory techniques. Study of various economic relationships, including 
ply, cost and price functions. Prerequisite: Statistics 111 or equivalent. 


day and evening.) 


117 Analysis of Variance 1 (3) | о И eget! e 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) The analysis of varianc error, P 
tors producing significant variation; a method to estimate experimen duction ї0 
classifications, Latin Square, Greco Latin Square, factorials; an evenings 
theory. Prerequisite: Statistics 91. Laboratory fee, $9. (Fa 
1963.) Thom 

118 Correlation and the Chi-square Test 1 (3) jon eorr: hg 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Regression and correlation . con 9. 


і i i ovariance; C. f 
partial, and multiple; nonparametric methods; analysis of е Laboratory 
Prerequisite: Statistics 74- 


table analysis; tests of goodness of fit 
joe 


(Spring—evening.) 


122 Forecasting Principles and Techniques (3) - conditi у 
Survey and appraisal of techniques for measuring the state of busin’ rimatin ре 


" ` edu : 
an examination of current indicators. Study of proc 
or level of general busi 


L| . H ^ ч 
values: budget requirements, price levels, evel ) 
requisite: Statistics 51 or the equivalent. (Spring—day- Johns” 


123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) ы economic theory side 
A basic quantitative approach to fundamental problems in and probability ,) 


А А ctio 
the use of statistical processes, simple model constructions stistic®. suf 
tions. Prerequisite: elementary course in Economics ane ~ The, 


155 Introduction to Mathematical Probability (3) Bernoulli's theory „е 


Probability distributions, Bayes’ theorem and postulate, of large num 1963.) 
thematical expectation, sing: * 


experimental verification, ma 
(Fall—day; spring—ew 


site: permission of instructor. 


— ee, һы 


flair 101 
Lc: The Cho 


]25 . 
3838 Mathemar; Statist 


пс 


ur erman 
'stribution t} | 


f 
а h 
ry, sampling theory, estimati Nw | tegr 
ory, sampling th , aite 
ods, regression anal СД rimental desig 
culus, (Academic year—day and even Y Bright 
к right 
187 Theory of Sampling / Ad n by permission of the instruc 
Toblems of Sampling a I © асаш — Җ E 
tor, — ( all 


lg 


Inferi 
Statistica] inference when the forn ol 
(eu, Tànk order statistics, of 
Spring— evenin ) 
90 
189. с ' , 
9-90 Mathemati, zi | ye 
~Mbinatorial analysis, « І 
„distributions laws of large number 
“ins, simple t lependent stochast 
Mission of instructor Acade 
: Statistical Mathe х 
Tob ems in Stalistics wit t ет К , g 
Solution Prerequisite = g в Г i 
е. le Sta 
h Statistica] Mathematics* ay ee дату f 
they lema in Statistics with the deve pment ої = ve s I eve g 
ir Solution Prer: Quisite fferentia ; ` 
195. ge > t : The Stall 
(9 Reading and Research in St rr 
Academie y T , 
T n = 
39-900 p | i he Sta 
hae Prosemi; ar: Theoretical and [pplied Statisti е ‹ 
Addition to the Stucy of recent advances sia - " " n he nem 
è 1 г mi м t 
of the 10 coordinate the content of the baccalaureate ma | 
е instructor, (Not offered 1963-64 
THIRD GROUP* 
à a 
4. Bright | 
R *Perations {naly: r M | 
4% ” ms 1 h ness i 
Conce s аа ^ em 
апа, Pts and tech; Tues € е , { Р | 
е ‘ esses I 
ames ent and Oonomic rese À 2 
try ne Same theory е 1 
Tue І ` 
2) = (1964. 65 and t te veara 
& in ) 


5 the these | 
appiications of the c А és | 
Sign 
> gn. (Academic year ing | 
790 44 , | 
Dirja vanced Mathem tical Statistics 1 р | 
; ton functi, 
Pling theory, у. CU 


house 
DS, sequer r 1 
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transmission of information, channels, channel capacity. Encoding and decoding iy 
cluding error detection and correction. The fundamental theorems of im? 
theory. (1964-65 and alternate years.) 


263-64 Advanced Mathematical Statistics 11 (3-3) Kupper 
sequential analysis, statistical decision 
(Academic year—evening- 
265-66 Multivariate Analysis (3-3) Geist 
A year course, credit is not given for the first half until the second half i$ — 
lests of significance, generalized variance and covariance, tests of independents 
nonical and vector correlations, multivariate, normal distribution, generalized St 


Statistical estimation, tests of hypotheses, 
tions, time series, multivariate statistical theory 


ratio, problems of estimation, applications to factor analysis. (Academie ? 
evening.) 

267-68 Characteristic Functions (3-3) аре 
А year course, credit is not given for the first half until the second half d to te 


Fourier integrals, set functions, inversion formulas, limit theorems, app!ic 


distribution problem in statistics. (1964-65 and alternate years.) 


269 Sequential Testing (3) 
(1964-65 and every third year.) 


270 Statistical Decision Theory (3) 


(1964-65 and every third year.) ies 
71-72. Statistical Information Theory (3-3 Ks 
<i (2 Statistical Information 1 пеогу (9-9) if js comp) 

A year course, credit is not given for the first half until the second hall 18 ә 


Basic concepts, definitions, and formulas of information theory; their - Tm © 
general properties. Shannon's coding theorem, channel capacity, and асв to # 
information; inequalities of information theory and sufficiency; арр x А 
tistical problems of discrimination and hypothesis testing Asymptot due to 7 
theory of information; analysis of contingency tables; loss of informatio геп! 

ing and sequential analysis; comparison ог experiments. (Academic ye 


273-74 Stochastic Processes (3-3) ig compre. 
first half until the second half i8 © ibe’ 
"228 Markov proce 

1 alte 


A year course, credit is not given for the 
random walks; a 
(1964-65 am 


Fundamental notions of stochastic processes; 
ential processes; Gaussian processes; applic ations 
295-96 Reading and Research (3-3) 


) 
r—as arranged 


Ad sion by permission of the instructor (Academic yea 
297 Seminar: Problems in Mathematical Statistics (3) 
(1963-64—as arranged; summer 1963.) "T 
99-300 Thesis (3-3) 
, 4S 
COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAM fo 


«v offers My 
1 tvorsilY offe Gr’ 
In addition to the regular cours announced above the | niversi | Gf 


for students enrolled in the following spec! 


0 ct 0 d 
, ' а nage" 
iate. Financial Management Program, Air Force Advanced e Hes 
- ^ 1 a 
Engineering Adn tration. Urban Affairs Administration, 
cluding Hospital) Adn tratio 
ink: 

101-2 Basic Principles of Statistical Methods (2797 , principles ^ 

Variables and attr ‘bute iverages and dispersion, elementary р 

introduction to the making of statist |] decisions 


of Government, Business, and Internatior ul Affairs 103 


5 of Statistical Decision Making (arr.) 
the techniques of de 

` hniqu ] 

ather than theory. Includes: bin: 


aking, with emphasis on 


applications 


me r tribution, normal distribution, Type I and П 
75, estimation, rese methi ] problems of inference. 
120 pps. 
Principles Of Statist al {; ( lys $ 3 
Ntroduct; | i : 1 | 
dise duction to the basic concepts of tistical analysis, measures of central tendency, 
Sperg - 
in lon, normal distri} ution, ba stical inference including estimation and test 
E hypotheses 


5 
Y» Managerial Statisti 


1 and Quality Control (3) 
'* applicati erem ; 
trj, p “auon of statistical principies and practices to management and quality con 
decision Phasis is placed on the use of statistical teci niques in making management 
х 8, controlling T Р j P latte: Ces ie 7 " 
: 1 1€ quality and standardizati rerequisite: Statistics 107 or the 
*quivalent. ! еч 


OLOGY | 
Mor GY 


Es FIRST GROUP 
A Introdu, 


{ 
: . 1 у 
An ш, Biology (4-4 i aia the Stafi 
S designed to — course. Lecture (2 hours laboratory (4 hours) _ this course 
paces and t provide ti nscit tudent witl understanding of the life sci 
bio], О Serve } 


у. 


It is the introductor 


Olany " ry irs І Ct i 
x nd zoology. 00 а | 
"signed EY, and is taught Шу by the еш 
at the to be taken in e ther sequer tudents may be regi 
13 © еріп», Om e а Phor ваб een. 
tia] f Saning of the a Р Фа ener ‚ or horatonr 
Rr an, ester. (Biology 1—Plant Sciences (4). ] 
evening numer 1963 р 


' Summer 1963 | 


| 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY 
The Board of Trustees of the University is composed of the President of the Us 


versity ex officio and the following persons by election: 
| 


Newell Windom Ellison, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., Chairman 
Edward Karrick Morris, LL.D., Secretary 
Godfrey Leon Munter, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., Assistant Secretary 


Walter Maximillian Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 

Wiley Thomas Buchanan, Jr., LL.D. 

George A. Butler, LL.B. 

Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., D.C.L. 
Eugene Cassin Carusi, A.M., J.D. 

Miss Jacqueline Cochran, D.H.L., LL.D., Sc.D. 

R. Roy Dunn 

Robert Vedder Fleming, LL.D., Chairman Emeritus 

Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B., LL.D. 

Philip L. Graham, A.B., LL.B., L.H.D. 
Brooks Hays, A.B., LL.B., LL.D. 

John Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D. 
Frank Atherton Howard, B.S. in M.E., LL.I 
Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., LL.B., LL.M., LL.D. 
Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 
Franklin Jerome Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 

John Keown McKee 

Benjamin Mosby McKelway, Litt.D. 


James Matlack Mitchell, A.M. | 
*George Edward Muth, A.B., LL.B. 
Charles Emory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M. 

0 


.B., Sc.D. 


Nelson Poynter, A.M. 
*Frederick A. Reuter, M.D. 

Charles Sylvanus Rhyne, LL.B., D.C.I 
Donald D’Arcy Shepard, LL.B. 
Carleton D. Smith 
Sidney William Souers, A.B., LL.D. 
Lewis L. Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
L. Corrin Strong, Ph.B., LL.D. 
*Tames Cornelius Van Story, Jr., A.M 

Frank Harvey Weitzel, A.B., LL.D 
*Tohn Johnston Wilson, LL.B. 

W itson W. Wise, Ph.B. 


* Nominated by the alum 


(104) 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Clarence Aiken A 


spinwall, LL.D. 
„man James B 


rig E PAD. ScD. DIS. D 
х ilbur John С Carr | | 
+ Oshua Ev; ans, Jr. B.. Ed D. rectae dd rentis: 
IUS S, Grant. 3, . BS —— I ed 

Cilbe TOsvenor, N M., LL.D., Litt.D.. Sc.D. 
tala S Wetmore, Р} h.D.. EN 


s Stanley W hite, M p. : S 
"nett Wilson 


Ohnson, BS 


Randolph Kin brid. E \ Y p. D. De nef Same: 
sell M, x “Shame 
‚А.М. M 
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THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS, AND 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


p, | 


Archibald Mulford Woodruff, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Governmen 

and International Affairs; Actin Petry Department of International | Afairs 
Lowell Winfield Williams BS. in Eng., M.S. in “а {ssistant Dean of t 

of Government, Business, and Int land Affairs m 
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Building C-C, 2035 H Street. Offices of the Center for Behavorial Sciences and Fi? 
offices. Mail 
Building D, 2013 G Street. Offices of the Business Manager, Maintenance; 


Building D-D, 2120 Eye Street. Office of the Vice President for Plans and canal 
E. 2003 G Street. Offices of the President, the Provost and Dean of of FE 
Assistant to the President, Associate Dean of Faculties, Assistant to Dear igs 
ulties for Planning, and Administrative Secretary; office of the Depart 
Languages. i 
Building E-E, 816 Twenty-first Street. Offices and seminar rooms of Health Care (gd 
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Building F, 706 Twentieth Street. Offices of the Dean of the College of General P ge 
Building G, 712 Twentieth Street. Offices of the Department of English (Com d 
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tion) ; Academic Editor. animes! 
Building H, 714-16 Twentieth Street. Offices and locker rooms of the De d 
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Geography and Regional Science. of 
Buildings J and L, 2131 and 2129 G Street (rear). Classrooms and locker r00™ 
Department of Physical Education for Women. іб“ 
Building К, 817 Twenty-third Street. Classrooms, playing court, locker room 
of the Department of Physical Education for Women. g Slavie 
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R. B. Eastin, F. H. Gibbs, A. R. Johnson, R. D. Kennedy, Waldo Sommers 


COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM AND PROGRAMS IN 
GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 
H. R. Ра 


J. C. Dockeray (Chairman), R. B. Eastin, F. H. Gibbs, R. D. Kennedy, 
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BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


J. C. Dockeray (Chairman), R. B. Eastin, E. H. Johnson, R. D, Kennedy, D.S 
Watson, D. R. Cloutier 


COMMITTEE ON MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


J. C. Dockeray (Chairman), E. H. Johnson, R. D. Kennedy, D. S. Watson 


Programs in International Affairs} 


John Littleton Boone Atkinson, Ph.D., Professor of International Affairs; © 
of Programs, Air University Center, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 
John Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Law 
William Columbus Davis, Ph.D., Professor of Latin American History 
Roderic Hollett Davison, Ph.D., Professor of European History — sardine “| 
Charles Edward Galbreath, Ph.D., Professor of International Affairs; € 
Programs, Army W ar College Center, Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylem Affairs 
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Geography courses, 75-78 
Geology course, 78 
German courses, 78—79 


Government and Business courses, 53-66 
Government Management Intern Scholar 


ship Program, 40 
Grades, 22, 32 
Graduation: 

Application for, 19 


Requirements, 19-20 


Health Care Administration courses, 63-65 
Health Care (including Hospital) Admin- 


istration Program, 36-38 
Health services, student, 44—45 
History courses, 79-83 
Honors, 22-23 
Hours of Instruction, 52 


Independent study plan, 17-18 
“In residence status", 10, 12, 20 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, 42 


International Affairs courses, 67 
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Language requirements, Master's, 33 


Library, 20, 110-11 
Loan Funds, 16-17 
Lost and Found Office, 21 

M 
Management Research Group, 41 
Mathematics courses, 83-84 
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Navy Graduate Financial Management 


Program, 40 
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Philosophy course, 84 
Physical Education courses, 84 
Physical examinations, 44—45 
Physics courses, 84-85 
Political Science courses, 85-91 
Prizes, 16 
Probation, 23 
Psychology courses, 91-93 


Public Administration courses, 65-67 
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Quality-point index, 22 


Reading Clinic, 45 

Refunds, 12-14 
Registration, 10-11 
Regulations, 16-21 
Residence halls, 46-47 
Right to dismiss students, 20 
Rules, right to change, 21 
Russian courses, 94 
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Scholarship, 18, 22, 32 
Scholarships, 15-16 
Self help, 47-48 Р 42 
Sino-Soviet Studies, Institute for, ке 
Sino-Soviet Studies courses, 87 
Sociology courses, 95-97 
Spanish courses, 93-94 
Special Programs, 40-41 
Speech courses, 99 
Statistics courses, 99-103 
Student: 
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The George Washington University operates under a charter grant 
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1873 the name was changed to “Columbian University" and in 1904 to "The 
Washington University". 
The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College £ degree 
Sciences, which offers work leading to Associate’s, Bachelor's, and Master Philos?” 
the Graduate Council, which offers work leading to the degree of Doctor е and Ap 
phy; the professional schools, which include Medicine; Law; Engineering ^ i 
plied Science; Pharmacy; Education; and Government, Business, an Шай 
Affairs; the College of General Studies; the Division of University 
Division of Air Science; and the Summer Sessions. di located on? 
The George Washington University is a privately endowed University he V 
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University arn ge 
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Dolley Madison Hall, 736 Twenty-second Street. Residence hall for women. j 
James Monroe Hall, 2115 G Street. Offices of the deans of Columbian College of Arts 2 
Sciences, the Division of University Students, the School of Education; the depart Још" 
of Education, English (English and American Literature), Germanic Language 
nalism, Mathematics, Psychology, and Secretarial Studies; classrooms. of 
Office of the President, 2003 G Street. Offices of the President, the Provost and M 
Faculties, Assistant to the President, Associate Dean of Faculties, Administra ial 
retary, Assistant to the Dean of Faculties for Planning, and department of Cla 
Languages. 
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Rt Research Project, National Aeronautics Space Administration; Engin 
"B oratories, general laboratories, drafting rooms, and classrooms. 1335 H Street- [ 
d | University Book Store, 2120 H Street. University Medical Bookstore, formet an 
University Library, 2023 G Street. The gift of the late Abram Ls Conference Roo 
the University, The library, rooms of the Board of Trustees, Faculty Pad 
OSEE classrooms, office of the Dean of the National Law Center. геа Diagnostie А 
Ei The Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building, 2300 K 5tr Universit 


d core ‚ ington 
treatment rooms, and research laboratories of The George Washing 


Well: | 
Welling Hall, 814 Twenty-second Street. Named in honor of the 


M f | Clinic. late James Clarke 
| hall for men. м, | 


[ ing, President of the University from 1871 to 1894. Residence el] Van Zandt Wor Gen | 

в Woodhull House, 2033 С Street. Gift of the late General pom d College 

TB former Trustee of the University. Offices of the Dean ad o 

H 3 | x " n ctuviues. 

ind n | eral Studies Admissions; meeting rooms for student ас "T d 
a , nguag sect 8” | 
) d i Building A, 2026 G Street. Offices of the Department of Romance Б е rch Project | 
VU . : 

"Tux Bn Building A-A, 2129 Eye Street. Offices of the Computer Program 

di H Area Redevelopment Project 
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Building B, 2024 G Street. Offices: laboratories. ar 1 classrooms of the Department of 
9me Economics 


tilding B-B, 2204 Eye Street. Office 
oject, 

tilding C, 2029 G Street. Offices of the Registrar and the Director of Admissions; ofi 

and laborator es of the departments of Botany. Geol, gy, and Zoology; language labor: 


t P 
Ones; Classrooms 


s and laboratories of the Medical Instrumentation 


tilding С.С, X 


35 H Street. Offices of the Center for Behav al Sciences and Faculty 
B Ces, 
uildi і 
м D, 2013 С Street. Offices of t Business Manager, Maintenance: Mail Room 
i 


ding D-D, 2120 Eye Street. Office of the Vice President for Plans and Resources 
Nilding E, 2003 G Street 


Age: Offices of the President, the Provost and Dean of Faculties, 
ties Mant to the President, Ass te Dea f Faculties, Assistant to the Dean of Facul 
еа for Plannir g and Ad strative Secretary; office of the Department of Classical 
j ates. | 

шч 

ing He EE, 816 Twenty first Street Offices and ser r rooms of Health Care nclu 

» „ә -OSPital) A Iministrat 

'tilding F, 706 1 

tilding G, 7 

lon) : д’ “< 


'wentieth Street. Offic f the Dean of the College of General Studies 


es of the Department of Engli Composition se 


hya; 114 wentieth Street. Offices and locker rooms of the Department of 
sic» 
„ Ysica] Educat on f is 


'2135 G Street. Of lassrooms, and laboratories of the Department of Ge 
gional Scier 


» 213] 9 G St t Classrooms d locker rooms of tl 
ment of Phys - fer € ck 1 е 
i a ici 1 
In "т 
of the К 81 Twenty third Stre SST piay К rooms, and office 
А "Partr t x Р Y 
ilding nent of Physical F Vome 


f 


nty-hrst Street fices of the departments о lavic ar 
Mages and Philos : vx dd; frst > f th partmer { Slavic І \ 
din я es ra з ol e lesting and Counseling Center 
: € 0, 2106 G Street Offices rt 
dents ; C108 G Street. Offices ¢ ft 
x 40. umbian ( ollege. a f the Ur versity H 
) 2029 H Street } " 
, and the Plant Engineer 
p „ding R 9095 gine 


f Religion and University Chapel 


Student Health Services, Adviser to Special Stu 


Director of Veterans Educa 


tilding e Sno. H Street. Offices of the Dire f Athletics, and the Athletic Staff 
Publis R225 H Street. Offices of the Department f Physical Education for Men and 
tildi E Relations, , 
Ming T» 
Cmm, 2110 G S 1 { © ns: Chairman о 
hi ee on З. t b = en p . == vhairmas f 
М E U 129 т. wp c 10Uusc (see inte па ouse 
Аа one” second Stree D Bel r Research Project 
Nilding vp ^ Street. Res es of the Department of Physics 
pha W 


and Faculty of the School of Pharmacy ; 


с 
Х, 210; 

Pology Musi : Street. Offices f the departments of Art and Sociok gy and Anthro 

Чч Y 802 rogram; Population Research Project: Faculty offices. 


f the Department of Government and Busi 


treet. Offices of the Patent, Trade-Mark. and Copyright 


Th ^ LIBRARY FACILITIES 
eT: 
t the Pi Collections of the Ur 


. , ‚ 
uversity are housed in the University Library and 

rtm y i 1 ) ) 

tmental libraries of | 
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These collections contain approximately 371,000 volumes—285,000 in the Univer 
sity Library, 60,000 in the Law Library, and 26,000 in the Medical Library: 
proximately 10,000 volumes a year are added to the Library's resources. 


ooks in the fields of 
public finance 


collection? 


ments, supplementing the University appropriation, provide | 
American civilization, American literature, foreign service, history, 
and the social sciences; and gifts from many sources have enriched the 
The Libraries currently receive 2,100 ар yt Pom 

Information concerning the use of the Libraries may be obtained at the E 
service desks. A classified list on cards of selected recent acquisitions is <— 2 
at frequent intervals, in addition to the complete information in the card — 
Monthly art exhibits are held on the first and second floors of the U niversity 
during the academic year. 

The hours of the University Library and the Law Library are Monday through 
Friday, 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P. M.; Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M.; Sunday, 2: 00 
6:00 P.M. The Medical Library is open Monday through Friday, 9:00 A.M. to 
P.M.; Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. he Dit 

The student has access to the Library of Congress, the Public Library of t ا‎ 
trict of Columbia and its branches, the library of the Pan American Union, ! 
brary of the Bureau of Railway Economics, the Library of the U nited States К 
ment of Agriculture, the Library of the United States Office of Education, ! any of 
tional Library of Medicine, the Library of the Smithsonian Institution, an ma? 
the other great special collections of the government de partments. 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSIT Y STUDENTS 


VG. Allee, Jr., Dean; 1 zabeth Wright, Assistant Dean 


ГНЕ DEAN'S COUNCIL* 


|, B. Hansen. F. E. Johnston, J. W. Sk 


nner 


GENER Ar. INFORMATION 
INTRODU C 


ty че маи tablished in 1930 to make the regular 

( L? 1 А "S 
Sue Негіз of the | versity more геге y available to members of this met 
Tonal: ‘ v i А leg in this Uni- 
Politan community und othe ( t the ie candidates for degrees in this Un 
"sity n this D vi re r ered stude o wish to undertake university 
Coy 8 810 ire re h | " 

| * lor credit or as and tors. University students may 
men -> Cuu , 


be employed in govern 
or Inc РУ. tal: 
thes lustry, taki 


e th г we tiona htness or to inform 
course › increase the cational fi 
| a on New deve] lopmer n the arts and sciences They may be taking courses as 
"hn 1 : x x | -— be candi 
| на of Personal inter, г cultural enrichment. Such students тау he cand 
Eyes i 1 | j s part of a 
Brad а higher degrees in other institutior 5, sent here for special work a part ої 
pute Program They may be nderg ates, matriculated in other colleges, 
aki 1 е underg ates, і | 
for ! ter during ' regular aca- 
de C Ammer sessions courses only « r co tor transfer during the 
r 


- approval o1 their o 


n or To serve members of such 
ў 5, not enrolled in devree-crant ng branches of the University, is the 
On o the Division of University S € 
Bn o ' ts 
Binin ; I" чу accepts both men and women. Students are admitted at the be- 
T 5 of ea, h Semester and «xm» Ür nddafns 
whic Tight is re Served to refuse Imissi« te nv s lent with an a« ademit record 
с А } I 
vould teates doubt of } ability to succeed in collese or who, for any other reason. 
h 1 ар! 0 succeed 1 £ I 
# be an acceptable student 
APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION ( R READMISSION 
з “От А i Р 
le Dine for applic ition for admission or readmies yn are available at га Осе ol 
^ ^ete І dmissic readmission are a 
250 \ Yr of Admiss; 


Xtension 344 
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Application for admission to nondegree status in the Division of U 
dents, should be received, with credentials when required, no later than th 


preceding the first day of registration, as stated in the Calendar. 


READMISSION 


A student previously registered in the University who was not re 
during the immediately preceding semester (summer session exclude 
for readmission in the Office of the Director of Admissions. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS* 


Good character and an academic background appropriate 
ies contemplated are required. 

A person not working for a degree at this University wil 
mission to the Division of University Students to take course 
quate preparation, as determined by the departments concerned. 


for the program of st! 


гё 


1 be considered ale 


s for which he has 


SCHOLASTIC RECORDS 


Scholastic records are required of ledit 
previous two @. 


l. An applicant who graduated from high s hool within the ays admission to 


years. Such an application must meet the following requireme 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. dary 

я secon 

a) An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited of 

school, showing at least fifteen units} which must include four science: 
two years 0 s: 

social studies, , th- 


a r А » to! f 
which must be American history; and two ye lege prepara en is 
ematics. It is to be noted that one unit of algebra, or the eq иша 
and that one unit” ite t0 
are prerequis! 


undertake 


English; at least two years of one foreign language; 


preferably with laboratory instruction; two years of 
ars of col 


prerequisite to courses in chemistry and statistics, 
bra and one unit in plane geometry, or the equivalent 
courses in mathematic $ and physics. 


b) The principal's statement that the applicant 18 prepared 


college work. 9 
t 
scores must be submit ч 


с) College Entrance Examination Board 

LL. y ү " . . T lieve nt 

Scholastic Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achieveme e jina 8° 
of academic OF disc!P’ 


2. An applic ant who has been subject to any form 
alendar year. 


tion at any college or university within the previous © 


Scholastic records may be required of «o the P | 


l. An applicant who has attended any college 
! 

calendar year. ; 
‹ “+> ation 0 
2. A former student of this University who was on prob 


since then, has attended another college or university. М 


{ the several сопе соя gover 


* Entrance requirements are established by the faculties о А 
administers 


The Direetor of Admissions, as agent for the faculties, 
readmission, and transfer 

t A unit represents a year's study in a seconda 
than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, о 


ry school subject, 
1 ork. 
{ prepared classroom W | 


The Division of l niversity Stud 


3. An applicant who has ever been subject to 1 


lemic or dis iplinary action. 
When scholastic records are required. a stud 

or h и 
Summer term only, pending receipt 
ке of the Director of Admis 


nay be admitted for one semester 
ler provisions stated by the 


t register for « he has received a letter of admission to 
y, issued by the Off е of the Director of Admiss 
ei nt previously register d 

Mmediately precedin 4 


4 
188 ` 
: lon 1 


" stude 
| 


us during 
) semester (summer sessions excluded), must apply for re 
n the Office of Adn 

“YO re : 
Sion. Bistration for cre dit 


1 semester ог one summer se 


ity and another institution 


а rior Permission of t dean of t college, si hool. or division in wł ich 

di, Me P in this Ur versity Registr on in more than one colle ге, SK hool, or 

Prior to I е Univers ly requires the wr n permission of the deans con erned, 

diserep stration. Allowance for credit for work done con urrently will be at the 
9n of the appropriate Comm ttee on Admission and Advanced St indi: 


Res: TIME AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION 
е 


f University Students is conducted in B 


, ig the follow ng periods fall se mester, Septemb 
2: E | | 
January (о 8:00 Р.М.; Septen ber 21, 10:00 A.M. to 1:00 P M. Spring s 

Y 30 and 3). 2 = bruary 1, 10:00 AM to 1:00 PM 


iilding C, 


er 19 and 


\ Students ^ id of 
f. Tati, 1 uy I ruction and of 
Tom a оп of the { nhiversity Ty me from endowment fu; ls. grants ind gifts 

mni and f: „ment funds, grants, and g 
By ay ч nends Of the inatit 1 


Cove 


ғ he institution make up the کڪ‎ 
t Oriz 1 аке ир € d er b 
he acada , ation of the soard of Trustees. the follewine fees have been adopted for 
Tu; © year 1963-64, 
tion p 
‘or 
m 
A ien ° ster | f exce d Кы i Applied 
or ach 6. $36.00 
tional Mester hour H gine A nnlie Science 10.00 
In Ourse F 
Cert ees 
ina: Аа со 
Ind; Urses add 
mated i th, addit ul fee » Such as laboratory and material fees. are charged as 
ec " А : 
ом otherwise inan “scriptions ! nese Tees are charged by the semester and, 
“cated, may be { ` 


ree payments when the tuition is 


iudents 19 


MT 
d 


oa 
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against the individual od 
d for in the 14 
ditional cha 


paid in this manner. Breakage of apparatus is « harged 
dent. When breakage is in excess of the normal amount provide 


tory fee the individual student will be required to pay suc h ad 


are determined by the department concerned 


Special Fees 
900 
Admission tests (when required)... "E „600-12 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register within 
Change fee, for each change in program: dropping or adding 


from one section to another within a course, change 
in credit hours 


the designated period — 
a course, 
changing of status 


(from auditor to credit status or vice versa), and change 200 
for a course. Н -— 5,00 
Withdrawal fee, charged in special cases 200 
Service fee, for late payment of tuition (se Payment of Fees")... 5,00 


after financial suspension 


Reinstatement fee, for reinstatement eens 

For each examination to qualify for advanced standing and for each special 5,00 
examination сео 50 

English test for foreign students | when required) ............ nnne -— 

Laboratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of « hemistry and phar- 3,00 
macy laboratory by the date deadline set by the instructor М 10 

Transcript fee, for each transcript of re “mM ИИ Es 

| iversllY 


student to the following m 


Registration in the University entitles each 
Tniversi ^ 
‚ (2) the use of l niversity |. ig 


privileges: (1) the services of the Placement Office ol 
(3) gymnasium privileges; (4) admission to all athletic contests, unless ы (6) yd 
atchet, the student newspape 4 as de 


] services 


specified; (5) subscription to the University H 
t is no 


(7) medical atten 


These priv ileges terminate 
University. 


long 


tion and hospita 


mission to University debates; 
and a studen 


scribed under Health Services. 
in residence when he withdraws or is dismissed from the 


QN 


s NOS 
„first Street d 
2 all fees SP” 


PAYMENT OF FEES 
at the Office of the Cashier, 125 Twenty 


All fees are payable : 
attend classes unti 


student is permitted to complete registration or E А 
` . , T А (4 
Fees are due and payable in advance at the time of each registration а or ' 
а ы „gistrati 
The student may sign a contract at the time of each registra ows: 
ayments 25 10 ing 


charges, except for fees payable in advance, permitting ра) 
Fall Semester —One-third at the time of registration; one 
in December. 


in November; one third on the first working day* 


day* 
, А РРР ird on 
Spring Semester —One third at the time of registration, one-thir 
ing day* in March; one third on the first working day* in April. bei 
22 Cashier © 
Arrangements for the above may be made with the Office of the receipt of 1? 


Installment-due notices are mailed. However, fol 


is no excuse for failure to meet obligations when due. his fees within AA 
А student who fails to meet payments when due, but pays ^" a g2 service 


on which payment is due, is cha nt 
n which payment 1 мее, ой after ра ilit 


of registration. 


lowing two weeks of the date 


A student who fails to meet payments within these “| he has be 
< а. ne has 
is automatically suspended und may not attend classes unti x ed 
tated and 1 all accrued fee 1 a $5 reinstatement fee. p be rei im 
instated and paid all accrued tees an а > due may not? for rt! 


ts when 


pay men 
19100. 


A student suspended for failure to meet 
late of suspe! 


m the d 


Applicat 


for the semester after two weeks fro 


statement are to be made to the Office о! the ( ashier. 


is Monday through Friday, inclusive. 


* The University work week 


An 


auditor pays 
ает 


gistration lee, 


WITHDR A WA] S AND REFUNDS 
Applicat 


University or for ‹ e in class schedule 
is tons tor withdraw ' à no Notificat on to an structor 18 
"ust be made in person or in writir Pr. گر‎ 
in acceptable notice (seg W сата А Р i 11 adjustments wi be 
n authorized withdrawals and changes ir ^ TT 
m: 
nade as follows: 
ll Semester 
Withdraws) | { т orking day* in October or November 
draw lated on or he ) : 
“Ncellation of two-third one-third, respectively, of t on charg 
Pring Semester " 
" we غ‎ bruarv or March, can 
Withdrawal dated on o ‘ore the last working day* in February 
tell. " ^ 1 harges 
“ation 01 two-t} rds or one-t lr ‹ ‹ ої 1 وی ا‎ 
0 ref ter the last 
elund Or reductio Ww ( 
Work; 
Ting day in November ( set | [п 
: charges 
По case wil] а refund be made 1 
Е pon classes 
45е will tuition be red d or re pou . 
Рау, е 18 incurred 
and ment applies Only to the ы 
nd jy - - i 
Sede MO Will this bo oredited 1 semester 
tude Yr oratory on or 
pudents in chemistry or pharmacy who fail to check out o e lal | 
o by the instructor, will be charge 
ге the date set by the instructor nless excused bv the instructor, ill be « 
383 chee foro (he esd of the’ saidi 
м ( коц! fee А stu lent who drops 1 course beliort € 1 
us C hus. I | ' T od 
\ eek out of the labor itory at the next reguiar laboratory } 1. 
den Morization to Withdraw ind certihcation for work done wi I ven 
nt Who has TA 
S „0t a clear financial record | 
һы funds y can make 
бап; "Те encouraged to provide thei own cas 
ng Arrangements in the cam: inity 
REG Fe ^ 
ULATIONS 
ent a to the 1 ing Uni- 
Veni ht enrolled in the 1 niversity is ; red to contorm to the following Un 
re “ш ae 
к Bulations and to 
or di 


í I 
vompiy with the rules ar ге 


ations of the college, 
» lVision in } | | 

wh ^ 

Stud 1 1( h ne 


| bsent from the Uni 
t f 10 withdraws Or is suspended. ог 18 Otherwise absent trom . i 
N ? ior De ga " ' k only under the 
tles d emester Or more, may rec ter a з wi 
If м regulations in force it the tir | ‚жам 
ЫП at € "^o s g^ 
à ар adent knowingly mak l false atatan نح‎ nceals materia liormation on 
"a. B! сез se Stale ( ч П 
S Plication for adr ж, versity document, his 
га, ‹ mission, registr ird. or any « l 
the D , jr 


soreer 
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ATTENDANCE 


i А . ‚ re 
A student may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due # 
paid. Regular attendance is required. A student may be dropped from any co 


for undue absence. ‘od of 
A student suspended for any cause may not attend classes during the per! 
suspension. 
SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 
- i ' :. Division may 
A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of this Division 


be dismissed from the University. 


GRADES 
at the clo 


Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Registrar 


of each semester. They are not given out by instructors. К” C 
i i ем; B, 6004” 
Undergraduate —The following grading system is used: A, excellent; B, Pe sym 
average; D, passing; F, failing. Whenever a grade has not been assigne The 


bol / (incomplete) or the symbol W (authorized withdrawal) will be госо ctor for 
symbol / indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been given the ا‎ 
the student’s failure to complete the required work of the course. Ап " rmi jon 
cannot be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by written "d lete 
of the dean’s council of the college, school, or division concerned. AP ї an fF. 


: to 
is automatically changed de of P 


»ceived а 
A student may not repeat for grade a course in which he has c written stale 


or above, unless required to do so by the department concerned. iate depart 
ment to this effect must be submitted to the Registrar by the appropr! 


which is not removed within one calendar year 


tal chairman. ) $ ا‎ 


: А ; SÉ cellent 
Graduate.—For graduate work, grades are indicated as Ё (excell 


tory), U (unsatisfactory), / (incomplete). 


THE QUALITY-POINT INDEX . ‚ index Ф 
uted in terms of the quality-potn ter 097, 

semes ©, ту. 
by the number 0 in this Un 
‘the complete reco 


Undergraduate.—Scholarship is сот 
tained by dividing the number of quality points 
for which the student has registered, both based on the 
versity. ints; B, 

= rae our р 
Quality points are computed from grades as follows: A, бош bot for V, 

` " А : ach sem " termi 

points; C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each se :dered in + " 


. , ons! 
the student has registered. Courses marked W or [ are not © orms 
considered when à js aul? 


one calendar re not con 
her institution 


ing the index, except that courses marked / will be А 
is recorded. An incomplete which is not removed within 
matically changed to an F. Grades in courses taken at anot 


sidered in computing the quality-point index. 


PROBATION 


dex of at least 2.00, 


A student must maintain a quality-point in | 
his index i$ below 2. 


bation. He remains on probation as long as 


A Student , 


whose 


A student suspended 


os 'ension. 


te ded for poo olarship m apply for readmission after an in 
Ty, Р . - 

al of one ca у! A € spended twice for poor scholarship will not 
e E. | 

readmitted. 

EXAMINATIONS 
th Хата, $ ете ra ( 0 sletion of 
"e Course | 
ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 

Evidence E dishonest ms lent will re E. Ža n ; 
om the | hiver 


Sity upi 


student f 


А БШ Ку о 
i be deprived 01 crei ‚ 
Which the dishonest 
om Will be recorded fo 

p ation of the ality 

( 1 i ‹ 

a fa Student Usne | | 

ay wm 
ьо je required to 

een repe " 
| record 1, and boi] 

re Dit. 


ai fron 
1 i Ї 0 f 
eb, require the pe 
Vers | гї 
D wil] hot he ranted 
^" anted a « 
und Fi incial R 
i ial Re i 
meg awal between the ۴ 
eres and between the кы, 
ste . | las 
All d » Permitted only in ex 
the 6 ges for Course j 
Аш Any 
Seg 7 Report the 
"цар Е dri 


Divis 


e арргоуд] of the ] 


in of the Dean's Council. 


f 1 
suspended lor a stated period and 
he is enrolled during the semester 


Academic Dis 


1 
| be emploved 


“Failure 


his grade w 


i 
index 
‘ cade dishonesty shi uld be readmitted he 
| у es ior w 1 iplir iry grade ha 
‹ 1 > disciplinary “Fai 
utation of the quality 
y, withot or financia 
f the D« Permission to withdraw from the Un 
0 doi ( ve a ar f ark al re rd (Sec 
s 20 21.) 
vork day* in October and the end of the fall 
T Fe у а the end of the spri 
e T 
Dean e met hy 
) 7 does not effec t its 
OF STI DIES 
YS 6 A ent ay Ї ( 
í › at of a 
AT 


ay be made with the 


Iniversity 


ante asian 


ps аел. 


= 


— O 


iven to only 
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fer to degree candidacy should understand that consideration will be g 


those courses which are approved as applicable toward the degree sought an 2 
сап be: | 


a maximum of 45 semester hours of such credits earned in this Division : 
nd under 


applied. Upon transfer the student should consult the dean concerned à 
stand clearly the requirements he must fulfill. 

Normally, all work toward a Master's degree must be done 
1 


degree-granting college or school. 


: ‹ in the 
in residence ™ 


CREDIT AND AUDIT | 
ion 9 
Credit is given only after registration for a course and satisfactory completion 


the required work. be reg 
In special instances, with the permission of the instructor, a person may the &* 
istered as an auditor in a class without being required to take active part m A 


+ 2 x . i sndance: * 
ercises or to take examinations, but no credit will be allowed for such e fot 
student who takes a course as an auditor may not take the same course 14 
credit. p 

vith the P 


An auditor may be admitted late in any semester or summer term у 


mission of the instructor and department concerned, 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD of 
»st of the studen y 
st, No certi 


nancial reco" 


Official transcripts of student records will be issued on reque 
former student. A fee of one dollar is charged for each transcrip 
work done will be issued for a person who does not have a clear f 


THE LIBRARY el 
^ use of the UP 
е us f fee 


A student registered in the University is entitled to the reference 0 
: paymen 


versity Library. The Student Identification ( ard issued upon the 
must be presented as identification. ; aa 
The loan period for most books available for home circulation is tw? © e dy 
A fine of five cents will be charged Y , the P 
a book is overdue. Any book which does circulate is subject to recat? the aè 
brarian at any time. Reserve books for collateral reading must be used in дзн 


А r ” è х. » а 
ing rooms when the Library is open. With special permission they os char 
its WI ctio? 


an additional two-week renewal. 


for overnight use when the Library closes. A fine of twenty-five сеї ur of " 

. е к, f »ac } 

for the first hour or fraction of an hour and five cents tor each E jit "TL 
a student will be w 


thereafter that a reserve book is overdue. Grades of 


his library record is clear. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS mis 
А ; stu | 

The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude a the side 

the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the n do $9: 

or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable 

RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES de ri 

"e rve rc | 

The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions ا‎ go into fo 


Such regulations 


modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. 


whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


BL 


The Division of University Students 


9c 


PROPERTY 
Th 


sity | 


RESPONSIBILITY 


el Niversity is 
uilding. 


A "Lost and Found" 


HEALTH SERVICES 


The He 
теа 
Чап, 


Student 
t 


alth Services Stafi 
nt, by Б. 
p by proper 
or medical emer rencies 


Health C] 


the linic open 
C » ч ч 
„асайеті, уеаг апа Summer Sessior 
"eis, ^ n l 
Week ene 180 а rest room for моте wil 


1 emergen les. «md 


not responsible for the 


Office is 


referral when necessarv. ar 


loss of personal property in any Univer- 
maintained in the Student Union. 


né eds by advice and 


by cooperation with other physi- 


1 consultations there 1s, 


on the campus, a 
Monday through Friday during 
with physic 


in and nurse in attendance. 


iate nurse in charge. For night and 


the University Hos 


Health Services, 


room o1 


М he na A he 
Sit W be paid DY 


This arrangement is 


examination of all students who are ap- 
(2) three Visits ın any one 1liness by a 


(District of Columbia): (3) 


versity Hospital for not 


n One n ." А 
Y the y: ne week during any twelve month period—the necessity to be determined 
rector " " . P . 
to rector of He анһ Services}. All additional hospit il charges for operating 
lesthe 


t laboratory. X ray, 
М te student. Expenses 


> Ye refraction and Drovis 

| . 
appliance; 
e student. 


"rola . Cal benefit ann) 


incurred for exami: ations and t t | 


ions, or any spei 


services must be 
а treatment bv spex ial- 
lic examinations and ap 


and surgical opera 


pphes only to i ss or disability ir rred while currently 
lw in the Uni М 
ĉen | niversity It does not piv to ness ¢ lity inc urred be- 
0 ast " » 
ы Гер, , * day 01 examinat ons lor a semester or summer ind completion 
т чацор lor the next semect 
h Li * м ~Ir Or & Immer sessior 
Р (иде; * 
^n hoicg b, Ы allowed, if he so desire 0 & 1 phys s and nurses ol his 
Rule. Р ut when he does so he will be re spons or the fees charged. 
8: I 
" M) The 
al ` he Directe r of Health >ervices is empowered to limit or deny the 
та whe re, in his dis retio tude us. by s misconduct or breach 
| niversity, ma himse , e; (2) the Director of Health 
4 е 
authority to determine the necessity a d length of hospitalization: (3) 
tly enrolled or one wl is severed his connection with the Uni- 
A for medical benefits ( - ‹ tending to train for an ath 
Ach 
a n 
bhy,:8* for 
t "lic. а speci; i - 
M Rule алпак} %са! ex - ч e l ersity и a student fails to appear 
s 15 the 


Or ex eption 


e 
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letic team is required to pass a thorough examination at the beginning of each rl 
ter; (5) hospitalization is not available to those students availing themselves 01 9 
hospitalization coverage for the same illness. -— 
The University is not responsible for injuries received in intercollegiate 08 " 
mural games, or in any of the activities of the physical education departments. 


VETERANS EDUCATION 


The Personnel of the Office of the Dean of Men, Building Q, 
act as advisers to veterans and war orphans and in a liaison capacity 

This Office should be cons 
to the Veterans Administratio att 
on Constitution Avenue at Twe 


University and the Veterans Administration. 
cerning educational benefits before applying 
tification. 


A child of a person who died of a disease or injury incurre 
on active duty in the Armed Forces during World War I, W 
Korean Conflict may be eligible for educational assistance unde 
In the case of a child who has not reach нано? | 


age requirements аге met. 
jority, his guardian must make application for him to the Veterans 


The educational benefits for World War П veterans 


The Veterans Administration is 
Street NW., Washington 25, D. C. 
Students eligible under one of the state laws should al 


cept for persons eligible under special enlistment provision. 


To be eligible, a veteran must have been in service be is 
no longer be on active duty, and have begun 


January 31, 1955, ^ 
Such students have eight years 


three years after separation. 


Ривис Law 550 (Korean GI Bill) 


so contact this Office. 


Ривилс Law 634 (War Orphans’ Educ ational Assistance 


2029 H Street WW 
betwee? 

ulted cor 
n for er 


e Act) 
vated ея 
orld War П, ей 


r this Ach if fm | 


s 
January 31, 1965, whichever is earlier, to use their ares uld be made ной | 
Application for benefits to the Veterans Адана adviser from the 


possible; V.A. approval should be presented to the vete 


the Dean of Men during the registration procedure. 


Disabled veterans desiring vocational rehabilitation U 
to the Veterans Administration for approval o 
days prior to registration. 


Ривыс Laws 16 AND 894 


( Vocational Reh 


nder either LANs Jes! Pal 
f their training 05) 


abilitation) a 


ic, 2018 Eve Street NW., offer 

all level 

as s all levels: 
c le 

Pecial reading improvement ‹ 


s individual diagnostic and cor- 
prımary, elementary, secondary, and adult. In addition 


lasses are conducted on the high school and adult level. 
^^ со М Tor ч“ . ў 

tests. mplete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, and dominance 
Ха and the various reading and spelling tests 
“me ePort is : 


The , 


Results are interpreted and a writ 
presented in conference 


with the 


е arents ог the individual. 

Out th pecia] reading classes for high school students and adults are offered through 
е ve ” " ; 

peed. n ar at stated intervals. Er hasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary. 
» COmprehen.i nd study «kill 

Clerator Prehension, and study skills, \ 


lachines such as the tachistoscope, rate ac 
trolled reader are also used for 


increasing speed of comprehension 


Мер, fee for ind vidual diagnosis is $45; for individual instruction, $6 a 

۰ , 1.1 ? ' . 

With ommo, individua istr 1, $5 a lesson; for instruction in small groups 

lere in the n reading difficulties, $3.75 a esson ($3.25 for students currently regis 
^ VRiversity), All fees are payable in advance at the Office of the Cashie: 


Th 
es 
. “peec : 
М, and ^ Clinic, Lisner Au lorium, 730 Twenty-first Street NW , offers diag 
Orre x ; 
"Nite ing 3: Clive work for children and adults with such speech difficulties as 
ni B lispin ] f А . і а цеп i a 5 
“cular, & cleft palate rebral palsy, aphasia, foreign accent voice, and 
р чу Problems. : r í 
tes Th 
a! ; 
n an ere js no charge for a л { fo» ind; 1 " dat 
( ош; fo narge tor diagnosis. The fee for individual instruction is 
“Shier r group instr i $4 ^ 


an hour. Fees are payable at the Office of the 


NG AND COUNSELING CENTER 


td to ad available to studs»: P T, : і yu oti N К , offer service 
Th Ults of th idents enrolled in the Ur versity, to high school students. 
б] ices а community 
wha 5 are . 
Doy; ۷ “signed | 5 em tion of their educa 
ide ational pot is valuation of ir educ: 
ly cat; ""nüalities and obiecti lasnose Ага Зана: ка 
Чай, "ationa] and vora ~ а ves, diagnose a idem c diffi ulti 5, 
agencies fo -, nat literature d ini ation, and refer individuals 
4 T as 


prol not handled bv the Center. 


The George Washington University e 


The Center provides special testing services including: diagnostic tests 
by the School of Engineering and Applied Science, admissions tests for th 
sity and for other selected educational institutions, and tests for business an 


Fees.—For students who are currently registered as degree candidate 
versity, the fee is $10; for students currently enrolled in the University i 
gree candidates, the fee is $40; for graduates of the University, $40; for сою 
Fees for specialized testing are dependent upon the serv 
All fees are payable at the Office of the Center. 


clients, $65. 


STUDENT LIFE 


RESIDENCE HALLS 


The University maintains eight residence halls. For detailed informatio si the 
the special bulletin, which is available at the offices of the Dean 0 
Dean of Women. 


STUDENT UNION 


The Student Union, 2125 G Street NW., is the center for student 1 
cafeteria on the first floor to the reading room on the fourth floo 
to meet the students’ need for meals, study, recreation, and activities. 
the recreation lounge and social lounge the Student Union provides 
the Student Council and for the other major student organizations. 

The Student Activities Office, also in the Student Union, has ava 
concerning the student organizations and campus events. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The University recognizes the contribution that rel 
students and encourages them to participate in the religious orga 
choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies sponsor these 
between the University and the religious community. 


organizations are available for counseling. 
"NTUTE ITY CHA PEL ¢ vers!) 

UNIVERSITY CHA Uni y 

The University Chapel is a nonsectarian service 
community. The service is held Wednesday of ea« 


at 1906 H Street NW. 
Washington. 


‚ represe 
Among the guest speakers are repr“ 
The Director of University Chapel is a 


sonal problems. 


Tal» 
s in the d 
‚ but not 8$% 


ices invo 


Men 


ife. 


r, it 18 well [ж 


101 
Jable infor 


its 

to the ile бы 

nizations s "m 

orm 9, ¢ 

roups an jig 
The eise of the re 


igion makes 


: th 
of worship 19 12:30 ° 
ntative cle ; on p 
counse 6 


һ week from 1 


vailable tor 


ШИ... 


THE p 


The Division of Univer 


LACEMEN Г OFFICE 


The Placement Office, 2114 G Street NW.. provides 
“umn Seeking full-time, part-time, temporary, or permanent employment. The Office 
tins a registry of positions available in many fields, both locally and nationally, 
ers qualified applicants { 

“ampus Ine | 


assistance to students and 


} 


The Office administers the Оһ. 


or cons deration. 
lustria] 


and Government Recruitment Interview Program for seniors and 
a à " . н b 
er uate Students, in which we ll over 150 private companies, as well as certain gov- 
tment agencies . " 


participate, This program 
0 persons seeking 
Students 


We and 
the 


tunities | 


ollers outstanding 


employment oppor 
т career positions, 
and alumni 


interested in placement are asked 


to register in person at the 
rom written des 


I 
riptions of current openings positions for which 


to select f 
Y wi т : ^ fg 
А ish referra], Those interested in planning careers are invited to study the in- 
1. ation on career ; 


r guidan« е. 


{ 

Vid fields and the broch ires of business, жу, ө] d government, 

ices wae on display in advance of campus visits by recruiting officers. The serv. 

Vishi D Counseling Center (see pa 27-28) are available to students and alumni 
Th B Caree 


e Placem 


ent Office is open from 9-00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M.. Monday tl 


onday throu rh I riday. 


IN 


TERNATIONAL HOUSE 


en se, 2110 G Street NW e soi enter for students trom tor- 
UNtrie. M 
Че с чад A series of teas, dances, and otl er lorms ої entertainment, and the 
in the m rooms and lounge enable st 0 becon quainted and fe« at home 
* UNivers; " 


Internationa 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


On the following pages of this CaTALOGUE, under the alphabetically am 
names of the departments of instruction, are listed the courses of instruction 
by the University in the summer of 1963 and in the academic year 1 oc 
courses as here listed are subject to some slight change. The University res 
the right to withdraw any course announced. 


HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 


Classes are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and evening. Evente q of 
time sections of the same course are identical, are taught by the same $ 
structors, and carry the same amount of credit. By taking the evening 8 time st 


classes and extending the time of study beyond the usual four years, a pati 
dent may complete the requirements and obtain a degree. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


EXCEPT IN ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


si 
| stude? 
First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned fer 


the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the adviser y* 
they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In certain instances jsite 
taken by graduate students to make up undergraduate deficiencies OF as р! 

to advanced courses, but they may not be credited toward a higher degree. for W 


Second-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are pl > her deg” 
dents in the junior and senior years. They may be credited toward hig i 

only when registration for graduate credit has been approved at the - clot and 
course by the dean responsible for the graduate work and by the й 
when the completion of additional work has been certified by the instru 


Г 
| ; ппей Р 
Third-group courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 are Lent 
for graduate students. They are open, with the approval of the ins 


fied seniors; they are not open to other undergraduates. 


Іх ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


200 a 

2 So WR through ^5, for 

In Engineering and Applied Science courses numbered c п sil pla 
planned for undergraduate credit; those numbered 201 and abov «d under? 
graduate credit and may in certain instances be taken by qua! 


students. 


The number of semester hours of credit given for the satis 
course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses atter the — and 8 9€... of 
a year course giving 3 hours of credit each semester is marke 
course giving 3 hours of credit is marked (3). A semester f one 
the completion of one fifty-minute period of « lass work or of 9 
a week for one semester. 

(30) 


АМАТ; M) 


Professors 1, R. 1 
‘SOciate р 


‘ Sistany P 


elford (Chairman), Paul Calabrisi 


rojessors Е. D. Allan. T. N. Johnson 


rofessors J. B. ( hristensen. J. C. Bartone 
9 i wh 
201 Gross Anatomy (8) Calabrisi and Staff 
м j, Tealifed nonmedical L iduate $ з.. Ээ as Anatomy 101. Laboratory fee, 
(Fall—as arran 
NI luman E mbryology y (2 Allan and Staff 
1 * Qualified nonmedi ical graduate students. Same as Anatomy 103 Laboratory fee 
2 (Fall—as arr anged.) 
AL | 1 Staff 
‘Toanatomy (2) Johns п and Sta 
$13, qualified nonmedical graduate students. Same as Anatomy 104. Laboratory fee, 
} (Fall—as arrange 
205 Mi , - , 
M ICTOSco pic {natomy (3) Telford and Staff 
0 ; z 
$13 qualified nonmedical graduate st nts. Same as Anatomy 105. Laboratory fee, 
2?) a LE às arranged.) 
«4-99. . sS жен 
< Seminar (1-1) Telford and Stafi 
For Ae Téports and discussions o ial topics by the Staff and graduate students. 
Year. graduate students Medical ts are encouraged to attend (Academic 
d 19 our a week üs arranged 
~50 н 
Introduction, to Medical Research* (3-2) The Stafi 
timari} 


seare Y for graduate students. A con prehensive introduction to t! 


ıe major medical 
1 ec ni SILK " nl ^ 
Applied to bial S Statistical, phy 
ter, 


al, chemical, electrical, and radic sotopic—as 
iological m iterials in the medical sciences. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semes 
Ws Cademe year W 1-5 pn 
OW 
Fee, Kesearch (arr The Staff 
9. | ч arranged (A en yea as arranged.) 
E» 7 esis (3 The Staff 
ART 
fesso, 
rs D), ( 
Professori C ^ Kline ( Chairman), W. A. M acDonald 
юсшщ р, Lecturer G race Evans 
eios, р olessor L. p. Leite 


t 
uj; rofessors (^ 
Li, “шге, 


orge Steiner, E. E. Harrison. D H. Teller 
On the Staff of the Corcoran Sei 


E te Ci an ool of Art Edmund Archer, Richard 

Eleanor маје Sickman Heinz Warneke, Jack Perlmutter, Alexander Russo. 

sa Tho Out, Joseph Larter, Richard Lafean, John Ruddley, Joseph Taney, 
urano 

her. J ui in Applied Music R H. Harmon, John Martin, Joseph Ott, Norman 

Ap, ^ “an S Stephens, Margaret Tolson, Richard Townser d, Jule Zabawa, Mary 

* Thi - 


һе student sh register in the department directing his 
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ART HISTORY AND THEORY 


FIRST GROUP " 
1 Art Appreciation (3) MacDow 
The language and function of art in its various media; the historical develo ез ril! 
styles, aesthetic principles, theories, and the ideas in art through the ages. ЁТ 
for nonmajors. (Fall and spring—day; summer 1963.) 
ox E РЄ + ilt 
31-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) — 
A survey of the arts in the Western World from prehistoric to modern times 
dation for further study in the history of art. (Academic year—evening.) 
71-7 , Klin? 
71-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) "^ 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture of America, with selected references to t к 
and popular arts. First half: from Colonial beginnings to the Republican nd 
ond half: from early 19th century to the present. (Academic year—dayi 


1963.) 


SECOND GROUP T 
Mac Dons! 


101 Greek and Roman Architecture (3) 
(Fall—evening.) 


y 
: Dont 

102 Greek and Roman Sculpture (3) Mac 
(Spring—evening.) ; 
Ever 
103 Medieval Art (3) E "D 
Architecture, sculpture, and painting from the formative states of Christian ^, „ш 

Byzantine Age through the Romanesque and Gothic periods. (Spring 


summer 1963.) [oit 


104 Renaissance Art in Italy I (3) 


The early developments from the 13th to the 15th century. (Fall—day.) peit 
105 Renaissance Art in Italy 11 (3) 

The High Renaissance and Mannerism. (Spring—day.) eit? 
106 Renaissance Art in the North (3) al (pal 

The painting in the Netherlands, Germany, France, Spain, and Portugal. 

day.) far 
107 Eighteenth Century Art in Europe (3) Ke Europe 

The development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in 18th cent 

(Not offered 1963-64.) Jeil? 


109 Nineteenth Century Art in Europe (3) ) 
Painting and sculpture from Academism to Symbolism. (Fall—day: peit? 


110 Contemporary Art (3) А | 
Painting and sculpture in 20th century Europe. (Spring—day: рот! 
Мас 


111 Classical Archeology (3) va моду Of оле бү) 
Archeological monuments of classical civilizations, with intensive = (Fall 
areas selected from architecture, sculpture, painting, or minor аг мас}! 
^ т) 
112 Art of Egypt and the Ancient Orient (3) : (Spring m 
A study of the art of Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Egypt, and Persia. "e 
` e nh 
113 Baroque Art in Italy (3) h and и 


The development of painting, sculpture, and archit 
turies in Italy. (Fall—day.) 
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E 


l4 Baroque {rt in the North | 


) 


Evans 

ne development of painting, sculy and architecture in the 16th and 17th cen 

turies in Holland, Fland rs, Spain, I ny, and England (Spring—day. ) 

9 Christian Iconography 3) Leite 
* origins 


and development of Christ an symbols and themes from Early Christian to 
Modern times. (Not offered 1963-64 
6 " 

Classica] lconog 


© Origin and 


12 ai 
pári of China and Japan (3 Kline 


day tecture, painting, and s ulpture of China, K« rea, 


4 Int 


пог Decoration { 
le 


Principles ] ы 
Perieg ples of de oratio 


^ CO OT, accessor 


149 L 
м . 
4 louse Planning (3 


Kline 
>? 

* con sid 
terials of porary house for fan i 


y living, including site problems, the case plan, ma 
uilding, and 


raphy (3 MacDonald 


development of myths in classical art (Not offered 1963-64.) 


and Japan (Spring 


Kline 
dealing with furniture des gns and ensemble layout, dra 
ies, and li А (Not offered 1963-64.) 


t 
| climate cor ditior ing (Not offered 1963 64.) 
4 p 
0 н з 
Cera lk Arts in America (3) Kline 
lected cs Woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, and other crafts; s 
d re erences to American folk music summer 1963 
THIRD GROUI 
03 р. . 
The iMitive PL (3) Kline 
тэа of Prehistorie and primitive man ir Europe in the pre-Columbian Americas 
207 ma, and Africa (Fall—d 
“Л M 
"dern 4... 
The dey п Architecture 


Kline 


elopme 7 
lea from Pment of moderr 


architecture and buildi g technologv in Europe and Amer 
% ¢ * late 19th century to the present (Not offered 1963-64.) 
е, y l 
(р ain {merican {rt (2) Kline 
= 
‹ 
) А ау.) 
ve 
а ! D , 7 Ite 
A rea, TT in Vatu айз! t Кеайзт Leite 
Us s knowledge of French is desirable Not offered 1963-64.) 
ur . 
A ^ed in Romanti, ism (3) Leite 
lo k 
) R knowledge of Frenc! and German is des rable ( Not offered 1963 64.) 


emi . ч 
Pa на in Classical frt 


a ) MacDonald 
4] $ ; y.) 


Leite 


y 4 CC 3) MacDo ald 


)—3 MacDonald 


"ism in Classical, Medieval, Renaissance, and Modert 
all—day. Second half: not offered 1963-64.) 
(Ag tesis (3 3) 


The Staff 
arranged: 


nstructor 
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ч T, 
DRAWING AND PAINTING, SCULPTURE, COMMERCIAL AR 
AND CERAMICS 
FIRST GROUP 
Telle 


21-22 Basic Design and Composition* (3-3) те 
The fundamentals of two- and three-dimensional design. Material fee, $1025 


(Academic year—day and evening; summer 1963—Art 21 (3).) 


sd : : Tant? 

35-36 Commercial Art 1 (3-3) and €" 
Fundamentals of advertising and editorial layout. (Academic year—day 
ning.) Russ? 

41-42 Drawing and Perspective (3-3) “© 
An introductory course in object and figure drawing and mechanical persp 


(Academic year—day and evening; summer 1963—Art 41 (3).) 498 
еч Р ` : а & nó*, 
51-52 Ceramics I (3-3) Lafean a” i. 

Basic techniques for clay preparation, hand forming, wheel throwing, 8 lectu 

tion of slip glazes and vitreous glazes through workshop and illustrated " 1963 

terial fee, $25 a semester. (Academic year—day and evening; summ 

51 (3), Art 52 (3).) 

57-58 Introduction to Graphic Techniques (3-3) site "m 
Exploration of the methods of intaglio, relief, serigraphy, and other compy 
Material fee, $10 a semester. (Academic year—afternoon and evening. , sul 

65-66 Drawing and Painting 1—Life, Still Life, and Portrait (3-3), 
Primarily for nonmajors. (Academic year—day; summer 1963— k Turat? 

У B 7 e, 

81-82 Sculpture I (3-3) Warne 


Material fee, $6 a semester. (Academic year—day and evening.) 


SECOND GROUP quil 


125-26 Drawing and Painting I1—Life, Still Life, and Рогігайї 
(6-6) ; 
(Academic year—day.) : T 
127-28 Drawing and Painting I1I—Life and Portrait} (6-0) 
(Academic year—day and evening; summer 1963—Art 127 (3)12 palet! 


131-32 Ceramics Il (6-6) wing 8" ioe اه‎ 
Basic techniques in clay and glaze formation, advanced wheel е^ in йо 
forming, mosaic. Practical experience in display. Individual projec d the й jo 
techniques, and experimentation in the possibilities and limitations tter, rh yes! 
Oxidation firing, ceramic design, current directions of the studio Ро Academ! j 


studio procedures and equipments. Material fee, $30 a semester. К 
day and evening; summer 1963—Art 131 (3), Art 132 (31) рів, 
151-52 Ceramics 111 (6-6) f individual Fe Ad 
Advanced glaze calculation, experimentation in reduction Po. studio 9 gy 


ч - - cti : nh 
in formation techniques, and problems in series produ hing tec pniques ^ venil 


vanced decorating and finishing techniques. Studio teach —day $ f 
ing procedures, Material fee, $30 a semester. ( Academic year perl, 
157-58 Graphics (6-6) and aste? 


: " А : . "stern 
Relief printing and wood block, with special reference to wes 
niques. (Academic year—day.) 
* Art 21-22 is prerequisite to all other studio courses 
t May be ~ sony = for credit with the approval of the Department E 
t May be taken for 6 semester hours with the approval of the instructor: 


159 
22-00) Anatom y and Tech 
Special Problems in anat« 


Academic year—day. ) 


01 62 р orks hor 


> 
Russo 
і painting of the life model in action 


16] 


in Ceramics (3-3) Lafean and Staff 

Prope ‹ s TP > > 

4 T use of ceramic e juipment, study of ceramic materials, class projects for varying 

io ~ ying 

Seg Eroups. Material fee, $35 (Summer 1963.) 

(9-7 , 

Vide Advanced Design and Composition (6-6) Ruddley 
v х h - " ^" 
ance; Problems in creative des gn and composition Academic year—day and 

eve E I } ) 
hing 


Ё; summer 1963 Art 175 (3) *.) 


‘culpture 11+ 


Portrait. life mode] 


Warneke, Turano 


"Ung е, omposition in clay; and wood carving. Material fee, 
а se mester. = ated 1 
95-8 ` i: : à 
Pr : Comm Taney and Stafi 
Olle. y i 
ex, Cms in the tisements, { nes, pamphlets, displays, 
ing.) © Photog I "ar > ddl а 
Ning.) Photog pu naterials for televis cad c year—day and eve 
lps , 
99-0. 
" " " 
m Commer tal Il (€ Taney and Staff 
cial руей Problems and tech: jues in supervis ind production of various commer 
189 Projects, (Academic ve IT lav s 
0 00 ` ; 
Ady, Seu Pture 111% (6-6 Warneke 
of M Problems in mode] ng and direct car t. Prerequisite: 18 semester hours 
mbture Material fee $6 a semester A emic year—day and evenir 
IHIRD GROUI 
%; 
oy SP m ч 
(ead. ning IV} (6-6) The Stafl 
Асаел, 
ә emic Year day ind evenir g: su , 196; Art 265 (3) * 
Ы ۰ 
rgy ` m 
a inting V+ (6) The Staff 
Il ar : = 
Ne м id Spring—as arranged; summer 1963—Art 2 TT 
J S> т 
‘Acad сшриг IV+ (64 Warneke, Тигапо 
à emic Year 1s arranged 
: , 
Mate iur 9 Warneke 
) Па fe, $6 1 m 
5 ra 1 N 4 g 
000 T} x i 
teni, 2^5 (3-3) The Stafi 
T year 18 arrange summ 963 


XY AND LIT ERATURE AND MUSIC THEORY 


4 FIRST GROUP 
sic / 
ne intro, п Ргесіаііоп (3-3) Steiner, Harrison 
Music) “uction to the historical 


es of musical style, the elements of music, 


\ Sr osers, and the media of musical prese 
м 45 cad - » 
Û Pun emic year iy and evening; summer 196 Music 4 (3) ) 


Pun ndam 
[dame ча c of Musi 3 


i al prir 
‚ 75, ic ir 
tip Шету 


Harrison 


Is les and practical use of the elements of music, uding scales, 
"€ ba ic ads Chords, cadences tation, terms, melodic and harmonic dicta 
ar 
ҮМ b 'armoni, an nt t 


( Academic lay.) 


year—« 


The George Washington University 


ы __ ا‎ | 


SECOND GROUP 


y 2 inet 
103-4 History of Music (3-3) j sie | 
The development of music in the Western World from the early Christian Ers | 
present. (Academic year—day; summer 1963—Music 104 (3).) " 

. ` " А d 1 
106 Music of the Classic Period (3) Har h 

Study of styles, techniques, and literature from the 18th century schools throug 

Hari 


Mozart, and Beethoven. (Fall—day.) 
107 Music of the Romantic Period (3) 19th o 
Study of the styles, backgrounds, and literature from Schubert through the gs! 
tury developments of nationalism, descriptivism, and neo-classicism. (Sprin quit 
109 Orchestra Literature (3) ie 
Survey of the history and styles of orchestra literature; analysis of representa 
(Fall—day.) stein! 
110 Chamber Music Literature (3) 


Survey of the history and styles of chamber music literature; analysis of тер 


tive works. (Spring—day.) 7 
a Harris 
121 The Opera (3) (pl^ 
Survey of the history and styles of opera; analysis of representative works. 


day.) ul 
131-32 Harmony (3-3) by 


"ame м “= iv 
Practice in harmonic writing, figured and unfigured bass, secondary and or the е0 
nonharmonic tones and extended modulations. Prerequisite: Music 


alent. (Academic year—evening.) mes 
135 Counterpoint (3) tal form | 

Strict counterpoint up to four parts. Techniques of small contrapun 

(Spring—evening.) pes 
137 Orchestration (3) 

Instrumental orchestral scoring. (Fall—evening.) parri 
138 Form and Analysis (3) (Spring 


Analysis of musical forms in representative musical literature. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


FIRST GROUP 


Qu 


All first-group courses in Applied Music may be repeated for credit. Tolso™ ^ 


11 Piano ( 1 ог 2) 4 spri 
Individual lessons. Studio fee, $40 a semester hour. (Fall an " 
ranged; summer 1963—Music 11 (1).) p. ; 

13 Voice (1 or 2) 6—85 

E " n 
Individual lessons. Studio fee, $40 a semester hour. (Fall and spri 


summer 1963—Music 13 (1).) sa 
15 Organ (1 or 2) jm 


гїп —®* 
Individual lessons. Studio fee, $40 a semester hour. (Fall and suf 
summer 1963—Music 15 (1).) The get 
arto” 


17 Orchestral Instruments (1 or 2) d d spring” 
Individual lessons. Studio fee, $40 a semester hour. (Fall an 


summer 1963—Music 17 (1).) 
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5 E 
Vrehestra (1) Steiner 
pi patation and performance of orchestra] literature. Prerequisite: audition before 
53 rector (Fall and spring—evening. ) 
8 c 
pihorus (1) Harmon 
paration and performance of choral literature Prerequisite: audition before Di 
or, 


(Fall and spring—evening. ) 


SECOND GROL 


Before admissio 


n to second 
trate 


s group courses in Ay 
» Ш audition, that he 


TM 
зерагітеп! 

à of the following 

May earn 3 hours 


18 Waived for full.ti 


N Pian 


Р 1 
meets ( al 


of credit in one semester f 
me major studer 


dents, 


y », $40 a semester hour 
ha ce (1 or 3) 

Ndividual ] 
" 0 essons Studio fe е, $40 a semester hour. 
I "Вап (lor 3) 

üdividua] ] / 

0 *ssons, Studio fee, $40 a semester hour 

" 
ne рента! Instrum, nt (lor 3) 
dual lessons Studio fee, $40 a semester hour 


"fesa, 
јео pE Ro (Emeritus /, C. R. Treadwell / 
uocis Pr | vers W. R. Carroll, Irving ( 


omith, G. V. Vahouny, J 


courses may be repeated for credit: 
I 


or any of these courses. 


P 


plied Music the student must dem- 
requirements 
only music majors, how- 


The studio 


The Staff 
arranged.) 
The Staff 
arranged. ) 
The Staff 
arranged. ) 
The Stafi 


arranged.) 


(Fall and spring—as 
Fall and spring—as 


Fall and spring—as 


Chairman) 


yray, Arthur Weissbach. Leon Swell 


/ . M. Bailey 
R Ge : 
n 
lecture hp Bio hemistry (4-4) Vahouny 
y rial fee ga Oratory course for nonmedical students. Prerequisite: Chemistry 152. 
4 Bio h ' "70 8 semester, Academic year—TTh 8-12 am.) 
Chem ser... 
Lecture gt of the Enzymes (1) Weissbach 
s tre йе: 0 dealing with the biochemistry of the enzymes and enzyme reactions. 
Ys pm lochemistry 113 or 2 (1961-65 and alternate years: spring—M 
7-26 s 
tochemir 
£ laborator, mical Procedures (3 3) Smith and Staff 
У е 
28 Bio h urse, Material fee, $16 a semester (Academic year—as arranged.) 
che 
we mq [rry Seminar (1-1) The Staff 
ite " =r B 
Mm, 19 a limit ure In the field of biochen istry, mainly for graduate students, but 
do. e ;. dumber of specially qualified v Ll ?; :F 
3) p *cond halj F q^ f specially qualified medical students. (First half: F 5 
r JJ 
А leg ins and Ami 4 | 2 
M ч Course > an Acids 1 Carroll 
Iso, ер Prerequisite Biochemistry 113 ( r 22] (Spring—W 5 pm). 
Tie рез (2) і 
tetica] Character; Gray 
*rizatiom of isotopes and their applications in biology. Attention 


The George Washington University 


à . Р : "e ; пу m 
will be given to counting, health physics and radiation safety, autoradiograph) 
chromotography. (Spring—S 8 am.) 


249-50 Introduction to Medical Research* (3-3) 
Primarily for graduate students. A comprehensive introduction to the major 
research techniques—statistical, physical, chemical, electrical, and radioisotop 
applied to biological materials in the medical sciences. Laboratory fee, $750 ® 


ter. (Academic year—W 1-5 pm.) 
esha 
еп! 


Bailey 
n 
jo% 


251 Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) 
A lecture course. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 114 or 222. (1963-64 and 4 
years: spring—M 5 pm.) 


261 Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) 
A lecture course. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 114 or 222. (Spring—S 12 


295-96 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) 
(Academic year—as arranged.) 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


BOTANY 


Professor R. B. Stevens (Chairman) 

Professorial Lecturer L. B. Smith 

Associate Professors J. M. Kaper (Research), Caroline Adams 

Associate Professorial Lecturers Kittie Parker, R. S. Sigafoos, Edwar 
M. Cathey, R. N. Stewart, R. L. Weintraub 

Lecturer W. A. Shropshire, Jr. 


а Hakala É 


BIOLOGY} 
FIRST GROUP 


1-2 Introductory Biology} (4—4) 
An interdepartmental course. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 how the life + ogy: 
is designed to provide the nonscience student with an understanding 0 of bi 
and to serve as a basis for those who may wish to continue in some courses 
Ít is the introductory course leading to all second- and third-grouP j pa 
and zoology, and is taught jointly by the staff members of the Бү either ^ "Matt, 
signed to be taken in either sequence; students may be registere available |+ jn 
the beginning of the academic year, depending on laboratory pe spring- зу got 
rial fee, $10 a semester. (Biology 1—Plant Sciences (4): fall а d sprin£ 
evening; summer 1963. Biology 2—Animal Sciences (4): fall an 
evening; summer 1963.) 


» 
БУ”, 
- ment Я 
* Thi " i zister in the depart pay 
This is an interdepartmental course. The student should regis dents 
research. Zoology: е” 
t An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Botany and эзоп ft 
ister in either department xcept by perm 
t Biology 1-2 is prerequisite to all second-group courses in Botany, € 


structor 


7 08 


nt 39 


BOT ‘A N Y 


SECOND GROUP* 


105 Field Botany (3) 
“cture ( 
1818 


Parker 


A course, primarily for nonspecial 
al flora (1963 and alternate summers.) 


owth (3) 
1 
| 


l hour), lalx ratory and field 
» emphasizing loc 


106 Plang Gr 


“cture (2 


р "asizing 
p 
(19 and 


108 Or 


Shropshire 
hours), laboratory (2 hours). A course, primarily for nonspecialists, em 
Tactical probl " 


blems of growing and caring for plants. Material fee, $8. 
alternate 


summers.) 


] nt (3 Munson 
Theories of or 1 evo] n and > t ideas the principal lines of development 
M the plant and animal kinedame- v of the contril to an understanding of 
the mecha; isms bus 1 "m m 963-64: spring—day: 1964-65 spring 
evening у . 
109. 
“10 Plan, Morphology (3-3) Adams 
“ture ( ? hours) baras 3 Mater fee, $8 a semester 1963-64 and 
alte è urs), lab tory (2 hours \ Y 
| тпа!е years: а‹ ademic ve ү 
15 : 
116 Cytology (3.2 Desmond 
‚шге (1 hour). laboratory (4 - The s gic chemical prop 
Tlies of plant f , S of rial for 
AD M "i 64 сас с уеаг 
"day semes | 
years ( t € ng 
)I-3) Parker 
More and 4 $ hours 963-64 and alternate vears 
‘ Stewart 
of; ture Course in w} the general prine в ted with specific examples 
ae n whi e ge I 
13) 7 “titance ir Plants a nals, including mar Fall—eveni: &.) 
Le À ycology (3-3) Stevens. Hacskaylo 
alt ture 2 hours) laboratory (2 hours Material fee, $8 a semester. (1964-65 and 
" *rnate years? la 2 hour 
333 Ы " ч 
len tt Pathology (3-3) Stevens 
‘ g; > 
alter a (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours Material fee, $8 a semester (1963-64 and 
nat Years: academia k 
3s > Se ademic year evening 
~36 Pla D 2 ` } . 
Lecture 2 1 Physiology (3-3) Cathey 
{ і 
lours). ٠ ЕИ 3 
of the ату 5), laboratory ours), Pre 


requisite: Chemistry 11-12 or permission 


(1964-65 and alternate years.) 


. ateria fee, $8 a 4 mester, 
4 Cel p 1 sem 


Shropshire 
P'vsiology of protoplasm. Prere quisite: Chemistry 12 (Spring— 
4 ' Summer 1963.) 


¢ Ecology (3-3) Sigafoos 
"si our), laboratory and field (4 hours 1964-65 and alternate years.) 
* 


to, ВУ 1 h 
al Y Prerequis e 1 ecc € es Many except by permission of the in- 
Ne, d 
A *par 
“ther d menta Course offers 
Р rtm 


he departments of Botany and Zoology. Students may reg- 


The George Washington University ES 


THIRD GROUP 


2 Desmond 


201-2 Seminar: Cytology* (3-3) ) 
A study in the current literature in experimental cytology. (Not offered E f 


221 Seminar: Taxonomy (3) 
(1964-65 and alternate years.) 
232 Seminar: Mycology and Plant Pathology (3) 
(1963-64 and alternate years: spring—as arranged.) lo 
y t) 
235 Seminar: Plant Physiology (3) Cathey, Hacsk y 
(1963-64 and alternate years: fall—as arranged.) 
Sigalo* 


242 Seminar: Plant Ecology (3) 
(1964-65 and alternate years.) 


Steven 


252 Seminar: Plant Virology (2) 


(Spring—as arranged.) sual 
onc e 
295-96 Research (arr.) Be » 

Fee to be arranged. (Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963— 


(атт.).) 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) 


The tall 


CHEMISTRY 


Professors B. D. Van Evera, S. N. Wrenn, C. R. Naeser (Chairman), Y panne 
W. F. Sager, R. E. Wood, T. P. Perros, » E. Schmidt, D. G. W hite, J. 
Assistant Professors R. C. Sentz, Margaret Ethier, D. M. Eargle 


FIRST GROUP р 
оа, ВВ 
3—4 Fundamentals of Physical Sciences (4-4) 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half ie achi e 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Introduction to methods fonomy» ant 
of physical science, covering selected topics in chemistry, physics, ast academe 
ogy. For nonscience majors. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. 


day.) mes 
11-12 General Chemistry (4-4) d half ей 


A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the ). Elements tary ее, 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours), recitation (1 hour). Labor. A p 


general chemistry. Prerequisite: one year of high school algebra. 


a semester, (First half: fall—day and evening; spring—dayi я ite 
half: fall—day; spring—day and evening; summer 1963.) Lt 
13-14 General Che mistry (4-4) M half is Pans 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the kss inal ^ pre 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours), recitation (1 hour A cit et. 
general chemistry for students in the Sc hool of Engineering end Айу P "m 
requisite: Physics 11 and Mathematics 21 or 29. Laboratory f 1 
(Academic year—day and evening.) Stud 


y. 
d 700108) 
An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Botany ап 


ister in either department 


15 General Chemi 


rated) (4 
“cture 


(3 hours), 
ler course in 


а ога!огу work and 


EN Achievem, nt Test in Chemistry 
partment of 


Cher 

ce, $13 (Fall 

9 

4 Qualitatir elr 
“cture (2 hour 


laboratory (3 hours 


tor ganic Analysis | 1 
= 


rs), laboratory (6 h s 
tech o rating and identify ng the r 
he niques, Pre requisite: Chemist 


Waived at the d 
“Vening; Spring ay 


; Summer 1963.) 


ct rganic Analysis 1 (4) 
by p {2 hours), laborat (6 hours) 
7 lypieg 
ong ical volumetric ar 1 gravimetric pr 
огу fee, $18 сег 4 ж 


istry Lectures 


y Я 
Introd, Course: credit is not given for th 
egies uction to pł ysical chem stry Stud 
er . E 11 
for Sh Concurrently for ( hemistry 113 
Mat} ysical chem stry laboratory. Pre 
lematies 99 , " 
Or f, “© Or lormer 30, Physics 13 


À 1 
l : credit tg for t 
Dor. .. 18 not given 10 ә 
14 Бы? to accompany Chemistry 1]] 
lecture Терівіег cong urrently for Chemis 
day (23 In Physical chen stry. Labora 
19 7 (also Saturday) ) 
Qua; 
Lecture (ative Inorganic Analy sis 1] 
theo ^d hours) laboratory (6 hours 
in ry an Practice af м > 
» analysis erequi i. eons orgar 
Ning ) 


» 
Prerequisite Chemistry 


scrip Ino . 
An inte Plive Inorganic ( hemistry (2) 
Pre Mediate level course emphasizing 
з. Juisite . Chen ist > Ic) ' 
99-3 "Suy 22, 15] (Эрги 
Norge Р 
А OW ganic Chemistry: Pre 


є › 
Веера. I^ es. ] . " 
ts) ing.) "er (First Fa T 
r . 

( еар «tic Chemistry 1-4 

he Ойгве Credi: е A 

> ig : it is not g , г 1} rst 

Chemist of the compounde ~ tps Lh. > Pre 

М lory , $12; Chemistry 152. $20 ; 

Ошу), al lours), day and evening: sur mer 
w Jora , summ 
с ütory (6 hours). dav a: eves 


t two years or by 


tation (1 hour). An intensive one semes- 
general chemistry. Prerequisite: 


1 Satisfactory grade on e 


stry prior to regist 


Theoretical and practical study of methods 
nmon cations and anions using semi-micro 


lures. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21. Lab. 


SECOND GROI 


ts registering for Chemistry 111-12 must 


reagents, electr« chemistry, and 


emistry to the prepar 


ng—evening. Second half: spring— 


erequisite* 


rst half: fall—lecture (3 hours), lab- 
102 
1963. 


summer 1963.) 


n the case of the 


11 


The Staff 


high school chemistry accompanie 
ther the Coll 
the placement examination given by the 
and high school physics, 


1 by 


ege Entrance Examination 


Laboratory 
Vincent 


a placement examination which may 
Laboratory fee, $18. (Fall—day and 


Schmidt 
ry and practice of quantitative analysis 


summer 1963 


W ood 


ilf until the second half is completed. 


ess they already have adequate credit 
e: е 1) Chemistry 22 and 152, 

? у 21, Mathematics 22 
у and 


Wood 


half is completed 
ents registering for Chemistry 113 
ess they already have credit for 
semester 


he secon 


(Academic year 


Schmidt 
tinuation of Chemistry 22 including 
colorimetry 
lay and eve 


ratory fee, $18. (I 


all— 


White 


ve chemistry of the elements. 


- Perros 
tion and purification 
134. Laboratory fee, 


W renn, Sager 
until the second half is completed, 
Chemistry 21. Laboratory fee: 


Second half: spring—lecture (2 


ho has earned a grade of C 
t examination 


or better 


The George Washington University 


— £ 
Wrenn, Sut 


153 Special Laboratory in Organic Chemistry (1) 
A course designed to give the chemistry major additional and broader training mist 


technique of organic chemistry than is obtained in Chemistry 151-52. Pre 
or concurrent registration: Chemistry 22 and 152. Laboratory fee, $12. (Sp? 


day and evening.) 


2 2% A ; Р nn 
155 Organic Chemistry: Preparations (2 or 3) Wien 
Synthesis of organic compounds and application of the technique of organic che г 


to the preparation of pure compounds, using larger amounts and greater те 105 
than in Chemistry 151-52. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22 and 152. Laboratory fee, 


Sen 


ounds, 


a semester hour. (Spring—evening.) 

156 Qualitative Organic Analysis (3) 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours). Identification of pure organic comp 
aration of mixtures, and identification of their components. Required of & 2 Lab 
planning thesis work in Organic Chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22 an 
oratory fee, $18. (Fall—evening.) 


` ye ^ erro 
191 History of Chemistry (2) - 
Historical development of chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22 and 152. 
and alternate years: fall—evening.) И 
193 Chemical Literature (1) йе 
A general course in chemical literature with reference work and reports. Priam 
Chemistry 22 and 152. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chemistry 
113-14. (Fall—evening.) 
THIRD GROUP* Woo! 


203 Chemical Kinetics (2) site: che 
The rates of chemical reactions and the factors influencing them. Prerequ! 
istry 112. (1963-64 and alternate years: spring—evening.) wood 


211-12 Physical Chemistry (2-1) pecial P 
Same course as 111-12. Chemistry 211-12 may be taken for credit only by Miche? 
mission. Credit will be assigned only upon the satisfactory completion e 
213. (Academic year—day and evening.) woo! 

213 Chemical Thermodynamics (3) f homogt? 
Application of thermodynamics to chemical problems. Thermochemistry» rties e 
and heterogeneous equilibria, statistical calculation of thermodynamic PFO + jn 
trochemistry. Prerequisite: grade of A or B in Chemistry 111-12, Salis x fall 


12, or qualifying grade in physical chemistry qualifying examination. 


ning.) Saget 


¢ ы О . . J , є n 

216 Statistical Mechanics as 1 pplied to Che mistry (3) aint the mir, 
An introduction to classical and quantum statistics designed 10 aot б сойбо rg) 
with the basic principles and application of the method. Prerequist mate Y 


> м te 
registration: Chemistry 213 or permission of instructor (1964-65 апі 2 Sag” 


` А : id 

217 Chemica g (9 k po 

217 Chemical Bonding (2) h emphasis n When 
A survey of modern developments in the theory of valence with ертег quiste" 

tion to problems of stability and structure of complex molecules. re.) «i 

istry 213 or permission of instructor (1964-65 and alternate y" 5с) ! 

Aa rati! 


221-22 Advanced Analytical Chemistry (2 or 3-2 or 3) lic 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours—optional) Theory and ар рге eho"! 
methods of analysis including electrical and opt cal instrumentatit . - 
Chemistry 22 and 122. The lectures may be taken for 2 credits та волей 
laboratory work, either half may be taken first. Laboratory fee, 
(First half: fall—evening. Second half: not offered 1963-64.) 


m : " „ed courses 
* The appropriate quali! ¢ examination is requisite to all advance? е 


^. lhe Divisio | ( Sy 
— 


13 
sily idents ) 


231-39 


4 Special Topics їп Inorganic Chemistry (2-2 White, Perros 
| A series of one-semester ci 1гвев CO such topics as (1) chemistry of the less fa 
miliar elements, (2) org con, and carbonyl cx mpounds, and (3) 
Co-ordination chemistry, try 235 1 ic year—evei ng.) 
0% 
" Radioche mistry (2) 
1 Preparation roperties 1 uses of rad tive isotopes, both natural and artificial. 
Terequisite: Che, istry 235-36 (1964-65 alternate years.) 
TT 
“22-36 Inorganic ( hemistr4 (3-2) Naeser 
plication of modern chemical theories t rgar | ses and reactions, fol 
Е" by а detailed study, deve і pi : of the chemistry of the 
› Common elements Ргеге‹ ( stry 2 1 qualifying examinatic 
yeu Tusite or concurrent regist Chemistry 111-12 and 113-14 Academic 
js E evening.) 
TESNA ' 
н д Advan ed Organic ( he mistr^ )-3 Sager 
еа, reactions, and properties of сагі compounds, fundame ntal the ries of or 
| Site fy temi геге‹ stry ] ar ual fyir g examination. Pre requi 
hing.) Chemistry 111-12, 113-14 (Academic year—eve 
25 


Chemistry (3) Wrenn 


" t synthesis of orgar compounds. Prerequisite: 
e y uit $ 4 
lémistry y ье і 
f^ ng 
e) т 
| l The ; 
А leoretica] Organic ( hé mistry (3) 


Sager 
lodern theories f reaction mechanisms 
>: Chemistry 252 (1963-64 ar 


evenin 


| (Acaa "ar: Recent D, 


anced , "ems approved by the Staff. Open t 
ranged. raining Laborat ry fee, $750 a semester ! u 
x , Summer 1963 
7-300 ^. 
1 Thesis (3 у) 
Ога! 


3- The Staff 
Чоу fee, $18 i 


9 а semester Aca ıs arranged; summer 1963.) 


SICAL LANGI AGES AND LITERATURES 


UM . Fl. Latimer (Ch 
OE Seidman 
"late, EA 


S p; FIRST GROUI 


ye 
i Јеа » › . r 
А Е Latin i Crawford 
і 86: credi, : : " а 
lenttio l рге Credit is not given for the ilf until the second half is ce mpleted. 
Пол. Tesent tior oh к бъ : m p wma ~ i 
ttre 18; developn ^ on of t е esse s of the lang » With apy ropriate reading se 
' . (198 "үзе of I sI vatis introduction to Roman life and litera 


14 The George Washington University 


И 
3-4 Second-year Latin (3-3) Beet 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is complan 
A continuation of the first-year course, but with increased emphasis on Latin. 
which illustrate Roman life and literature; continuation of vocabulary 
English. Prerequisite: Latin 1-2 or two years of high school Latin. 
alternate years: academic year—day.) 
The Su! 


11-12 First-year Greek (3-3) | 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is соу, 
Essentials of grammar with appropriate reading selections. (Offered 1964 6) 

Lam 


13-14 Second-year Greek (3-3) $ 7 
A year course: credit із not given for the first half until the second half is сораг" 
Review of grammar; rapid reading from selected Greek authors. (Academie 
evening.) 


The sta! 


айш! 
Under 0 dents. 


19-50 Latin Grammar and Readings (3-3) 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations. 
admitted by permission of the instructor. No academic credit for graduat 
First half: essentials of Latin grammar with appropriate reading selections и rapid 
half: continuation of grammar with selections from various Latin authors 
> a , س‎ y ) 
reading. (Academic year—as arranged. The sal 


51-52 Introduction to Latin Prose and Poetry (3-3) or thre? 
^ Latin 34 


Selections from Cicero and Caesar, Virgil and Ovid. Prerequisite: 
years of high school Latin. (Not offered 1963-64.) 


SECOND GROUP 

101-2 Roman Comedy (3-3) E 
Selected plays from Plautus and Terence. Prerequisite: Latin 51-52 or Ре 

the Instructor. (Academic year—evening.) The Stal 


111-12 Roman History and Philosophy (3-3) 4 515297“ 
Selections from Cicero, Sallust, Lucretius, and Livy. Prerequisite: Latin 
mission of the Instructor, (Not offered 1963-64.) the sie 
121-22 Roman Lyric Poetry and Satire (3-3) NV 01?” 
Selections from Catullus, Horace, Juvenal, and Martial. Prerequisite: 
permission of the Instructor. (Not offered 1963-64.) 
COURSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
"IRST GROUP 
FIRST GROUI aime 
71-72 Greek and Roman Backgrounds in Literature (3-3) This court و‎ 


Selected Greek and Roman masterpieces and their literary influence, i. spring 
isfies the literature requirement, see footnote, page 67. (First 
Second half: fall—day.) 


SECOND GROUP 


109-10 Greek and Roman Drama (3-3) , : selected eras 
Selected tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Sene lopment 4 
of Aristophanes and Menander, Plautus and Terence; historica! € 


cal drama. (Not offered 1963-64.) 


CLASSICAL HEBREW seid 


21-22 First-year Classical Hebrew (3-3) d half is cai 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the — simple е 
Fundamental principles of the language with practice in rea 
prose. (Not offered 1963-64.) | 


The Division of University Students 45 


O E em 
wecond-year Classical Hebrew (3-3) 

p Year course: 

Review of g 


estament, 


Seidman 
alf is completed. 
1 passages from the Hebrew text of the Old 


credit is not given for the first half until the second h 
rammar and exegesis of selecte 


(Academic year—day.) 
CHINESE 


^ 
9]. у 
1-39 Elementary Ch 


inese (Mandarin) (3-3) Wang 
cademic 


year—evening.) 


ECON( IMICS 


it Ei . E. Burns, D. $, W atson, T. W. Holland, J. W. Kendrick. W. E. Schmidt, 


Skinner (Chairman), C. T. Stewart (Research) 
Associate p, ~ turers S. Н. Axilrod, Margaret deVries, R. E. Moor 


Associat rofessors Henry Solomon (Rese arch), Joseph Aschheim, R. P. Sharkey 
tistan, p "fessorial Lecturers R. L. Sammons, D. J. Edwards 
Clurer. rofessors Ching-Yao Hsieh, S. J. Hunter 
1M. E. Fieser, Paul Gekker, S. E. Haber 
lo FIRST GROUP 


Pri 2 
l T» ë /9 
Lect пірі, S$ oj Economic s" ( у) 


2 3 Skinner and Staff 
titutions hours), recitation (1 hour). Survey of the major economic principles, in- 
nomics o and problems in contemporary life. Economics 1 is prerequisite to Eco 
half, fall (First half: fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1963. Second 

evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1963.) 

lt). SECOND GROUP 
2 Econo ) ч : 
alysis { aic Analysis (3-3) The Staff 

у 3 0 , 1 . 
(Firg, jj, mand, supply, and pricing; theory of national income determination. 
“бау, prin all—day and evening; spring—evening; summer 1963. Second half: fall 
| E—day and evening.) 
Stor : 
History Au Economic Thought (3 Burns 
the develo © major schools of economic thought; influence of « hanging problems on 

05 В Pment of economic theory. Spring day.) 

3 Busin І ) 
e : , , E 
Descriptio Cycles i9) Kendrick 
y » i j : 
me theo м analysis of the facts of е onomic instability, survey of recent business 
п.) ' ‘recasting, and ( sideration of counter-cyclical policies. (Fall—eve- 
à 

ne 
deny ue Banking (3) Hunter 
er ; other E” credit, and ba xing; commercial banking and the Federal Reserve 

lems, p ancial institutions; i nal aspects of money; current financial 

Чадах and evenin 


> Spring—even 


; summer 1963.) 
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123 Monetary Theory and Policy (3) Hunter 
Principal contemporary theories, bac kground of recent monetary policy. (Spring 
day.) 
M 133 The Economy of the Soviet Union (3) story 
Development and main features of the economic life of the Soviet Union (5ee His 
145-46 and Geography 196). (Not offered 1963-64.) 


141 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) Hollan 
The development and characteristics of American unionism and collective barg plic 


as economic and social institutions, appraisal of economic and social aspects 


policies and controls. (Fall—day.) j 
‹ ; "s > ollan 
142 Labor Economics (3) ойе 


kets, wage th 


Characteristics of the American labor force, operations of labor mar 
istics of une 


and practices, impact of collective bargaining, causes and character 
ment, public policies and programs. (Spring—day.) 


161-62 Public Finance and Taxation (3-3) 
General survey of government expenditures; sources and method 
nomic effects of expenditures, taxes, and of government de bt policies. 


E" 
xations “, 
s of ta (Academic 


year—evening.) 


165 Government Control of Economic Activity (3) END 
Changing role of government in promoting and regulating economic activity» types 
spheres of control. (Fall—day.) ‘dt 

121_29 Pee | Lis 5.9 Schm! 

181-82 International Economics (3-3) balance 
First half: survey of the theory of international trade, factor movement, and © pro» 


. - : omic P, 
of-payments adjustment. Second half: analysis of modern international econ , and eve 


lems including problems of less developed countries. (Academic year” 
ning; summer 1963—Economics 181 (3).) ns 
mu": 
z ; Е | | . 199 Samm 
185-86 Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3-0) sent 8100 
Evolution of the economies of Latin America with particular emphasis on p t Eco 


| зоп contexts, 
tures and problems, considered in the regional, country, and sub-region = attenti n t0 
nomics 185, special attention to Middle America; Economics 186, specia 


South America. (Academic year—evening.) 


198 Proseminar in Economics (3) 
Comprehensive survey of economics. Prerequisite: Economi 
and spring—as arranged.) 


cs 101-2 and 121. 


THIRD GROUP 


$ 5 

І re | | ES Bu, 

. 201-2 History and Literature of Economic Thought (3-9) | of econo. 

i Critical analysis and interpretation of the development and the literature «on to р 
^ thought, origins, and problems, of the major types of theory, ant their re 

ent problems and policies. (Academic year—evening.) Watson 

203-4 Contemporary Price Theory (3-3) demic Y i 

The theory of relative prices from Marshall to the present. (Acade но, 

ning.) Kendrid 


205 Theory of Employment and Income (3) j 
Determinants of the level of employment and income. , Keynes ro «ok 
contrasted, and recent literature on the subject. (Fall—evening- Kendi’, 

206 Business Cycle Analysis (3) 

Empirical analysis of American business cy: les; 
findings of the National Bureau of Ecc nomic Research. 

(Spring—evening.) 


evaluation of 
Statistica 


the business cycle. 


47 


48 TL, , : 
T. Vationa Ír Kendrick 
the theory of e mic aggregates; measurement and policy aspects of national in 
come (Spring ng 


г 
2 € 


n Economics (3 Skinner 
I t n of economic theories, methods of research. Open 


ve mpilete hiteen hours of graduate work in economics 


9 7 
& Sem; 

| pua in Price Theory , Watson 
an ance tor the theory of relative prices. Prerequisite: Economics 203-4 or the 
TUuivalen: ' ` - 


19 
"AJ Eco; 


D 


» › -" 

4 7 і Burns 
Ontir г › 1 1 
nti on of I 2 e prir t 8 economic tl during 

Not € 9f 64 
Economics (3-3 Solomon 
ises of ' tica 4 ; eorv Academic year—eve 


5 1 Watson 
Е. lysis policy vot open to graduate students in economics 
nomi olicv A ч r venir ) 
9 , I cade с year—eve 
üharor;A] , 
A пакета! Economics (3 Watson 
Analysis of 


і 


о 


1963 3 Price, production, a ventory policies of business firms. Summer 


< Mon». | 
а lo; etary Theory »-9 Hunter 
299 porary monetary t ries A er yea vel 


) 
J 
The Mor pre t olicy and Central Banking (3-3) Axilrod 


5. licies of the Federal 
3 0 € m € policies ot the r edera 
4 Гуе and ot : . 4 T v eve x.) 
3) 29 i K E y S lem 1 vening 
"04 0 
Select vuan tative Economics 4 Solomon 
еа te 
24 U ; topics In 1a tive ex ` 163-64 
Шот , 1 
: usm, Collective Bargaining, and Lal r Economics (3 Holland 
1 introductory course ibor economics primarily for graduate students 
Administratior Fal vening 


nionism, Collective Bargaining. and Labor Holland 


land 
‹ issi & | $ "чш р 
7 AM 
Di Schmidt 
I і ttention to the underde 
. \ su € 6 Economics 251 (3) .) 
y Ar Kendrick 
n = ind to structura 
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263-64 Theory of Public Finance (3-3) deVries 
Criteria for the allocation of government expenditures, principles of taxation, 
policy for stable growth. (Academic year—evening.) 

265-66 Theory of Economic Policy (3-3) Watson 
The nature, forms, methods, and objectives of economic policy; the relation of е 
nomic theory to economic policy. (Academic year—evening.) ekker 

G 


267 The Soviet Economy (3) 
Development of the Soviet-type economy; organization, policies, and 


" е 
problems: mor 
tary, fiscal, production, allocative, foreign trade, economic growth. e 


(See also History 


145-46, 247, and Geography 166.) (Fall—evening.) T 
281-82 International Economics (3-3) id 

First half: the theory of international trade and factor movements. Second Р 

theory of balance-of-payments adjustment. (Academic year—evening.) a T 
284 United States Foreign Economic Policy (3) 5 of th 


Analysis of foreign aid program; international, commercial, and monetary policy бегей 

United States; United States and international economic organization. be 

1963-64.) ons 
285-86 Economic Development of Latin America (3-3) / per^ 

Current policies and programs, capital formation, public and private; fore mic ye 

investment; social and technological preconditions of investment. (Acade | 

—evening.) 


287-88 Latin America: Trade and Commodity Policy (3-3) al reement® 
Tariffs and exchange control systems( bilateral and general commercial a& 
terms of trade. (Not offered 1963-64.) $ hmid! 
290 Seminar in International Economics (3) : 281-82 or the | 
Advanced topics in international economics. Prerequisite: Economics | 
equivalent. (1963-64 and alternate years: spring—evening.) 
| у I The Staff 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) 


EDUCATION | 


— | 

Professors J. Н. Fox, B. S. Root (Chairman), ©. L. Angel, W- T. Carrol 
Hamblin 

Professorial Lecturers Madaline Remmlein, Florence Lumsden, H 
thony Marinaccio, C. D. Hutchins, J. B. Holden, B. D. Joys J. \ Wilson. | 
Darland, К. E. Brown, Kathryn Cook, J. С. Lang, J. Ё. Rogers, 'H c, рем 

Associate Professors Mary Coleman, W. A. Me‘ ;auley, Carol St. Cyr, ^ 
R. E. Baker, Martha Rashid . 

Associate Professorial Lecturers LuVerne W alker, Eugenia Nowli 
Mary Scott, John Giancaspro, Hazel Wilson, Helen Mitchell, J. ; 
uel Kavruck, Zelda Kosh, C. O. McDaniels, J. W. Suber D MeNeli y 

Assistant Professors R. W. Eller, J. G. Boswell, Margaret Mclntyre, = Parker - 

Lecturers Ward Whipple, Н. L. Cushman, Marcella Bernstein, Joan 

Hunt, R. J. Kubalak, R. S. Westerlund, W. E. Amos 


m 
n, Beverly О» 
L Cameron 


Division 


FIELD STUDIES 
Director Y. ү 


Г. Charles, Assistant Director M. H. Jessup 


FIELD SERVICE С‹ )ORDINATORS 
Alexander \nderson, Assistar 


Va.; Mary Maré, Assistant Pr 


"оп, Va.: C. M. 
ton 


ton-Lee High School, Arlington, 
f Girls, Wake field High School, 
atford Junior High School, Arling- 


Richmond, Princi il, Str 
» Va, 
\ Reading Clinic 


agnosis of reading diffi ulties; individual 


Coleman and Staff 
troup lessons without academic credit 


hi or individi $45; fo liv instruction, $6 a lesson; for semi 
individua] instructi esson; f instructior rroups with common read 
ing difficulties, $ students currently reg n the University 


| SECOND GROUP 
( 
8 Human D 


evelopment, Learning, and Teaching (3 McIntyre 
ACture fe ‘ L2 ; " 
wh (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 hours). For the general stu 
u 4, 88 well as the prospective teacher. Principles of effective teaching based on an 
Nderstand | 


cl ing of human development and the nature of learn ing. Prerequisite: Psy 
Wlogy 9 n ; ; 


ay and evenir 


g; summer 1963.) 


Ut ton me тагу I duc ition 12 е М‹ Intyre and Staff 
feld = c in the — iry sci ^oi ( a u um. Methods, materi ils, appraisal, and 
Rage pe se = elementary schools. Prol ems and procedures in teaching the lan 
Pelling 8 reed ng reading, literature for children, oral and w ritte n expression, 
Work, cc. | апі» iting), arithmetic, science, social studies. Planning units « f 
participatio al Classroom proce iures, and evaluation of pupi progress. Observation an 
ED “Чоп two mornings a week. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123. (Fall 


Ec 
Educational Measure ment (3) 


Scop McC auley 
е " . 

lerpret needs, services to student tion constructior sts, in 
(Fall i of tests for evidence equisite: Ed 3 


ll: ау; spring evening; summer 


Elementar, $, hool {rt > 


3 Nowlin 
Or unde 
р Vergraduates | 


ге ш the elementary school curriculum. Materials and methods 
le i Quisite ; 


Ure and Psychology 1 and 22, or 121. Mate ial fee, $4.50 (Fall and spring 

y. TÉ an oretas hours)—evenine. feld wart s arranged: summer 1963 
| (Crump) ^ laboratory ou ve , held work—as arranged; summer 196 
| 


T und iC 19 Mitchell 
те ан du; ates іп the elementary school curriculum Materials and methods. 
ning fiel; Psychology 1 and 22, or 121 (Fall and spring: lecture (2 hours) 
3 & held Work (2 hours as arranged; summer 196 
m asi eching of Read ing in t 3 Parkeı 
ic ; ; ~ ; 
агу "= in methods, techni ques, п als, and activities essential to a good ele 
Derien ri reading progra: Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123 or tea ing ex- 
Sum Spring: | ture (2 honr "venir { k (9 honre)—ae am ved 
| Mer 196 в: tecture (2 hours)—evening, field work (2 hours) —as arranged; 
lig 53.) 
"ne , : Е > 
lecture Mary School Social Studies* (3) 
and < 


‚ 7 Hours), 1 wo 4 rs) ү 
106 activitie fiel work \4 hou I 


teachers. ( ntent, methods, r 
in the elementary вс} 


] 


naterials, 
Education 


curriculum. Prerequi: 


ing experience. (Summer 1963. 


——— 


The George Washington University 


50 
"n , "c « 14 
117 Elementary School Science* (3) St. б 
For teachers. Content, methods, materials, and activities essential in the element? 
school curriculum. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123 or teaching experience. p 
(9 hours)—as arranged: sum 


(Spring: lecture (2 hours) —evening, field work (2 


1963). 
120 Elementary School Arithmetic* (3) 
Content, methods, materials, 


Prerequisite: Education 108 and 1 
field work (2 hours) —as arranged; 


a^" МР tary 
and activities essential in the elemen 


23 or teaching experience 963 | 
summer 


For teachers. 
school curriculum. 
(Fall: lecture (2 hours) evening, 


( Baker).) 
St. Cyr and Staff 


123 Society and the School (3) ] ati 
Lecture (2 hours), conference For the genera’ ^ y 


А - x " - d ent 0 
dent as well as the prospective teacher. Historical and sociological develop eoo! 
education at the local, national, and international levels; cooperation 0 the 


: ; : xm : А jons 0 
with other community agencies; organization and operation of schools; funct 
summer 1963.) 


(1 hour), field work (2 hours). 


school personnel. (Fall and spring—day and evening; > ' 

128 Children's Literature* (3) Wal 

For teachers. Exploring and evaluating the newer books for children and p » 
understanding the contribution of literature in child develops 


dren's classics, 
preciating children’s original expressions. 


Prerequisite: Psychology oe gummer 
evening, field work (2 hours) 10669, 


(Spring: lecture (2 hours) as arri 
1963 (McIntyre).) rs 
vers 

Boswell, Mye 


131 Principles and Methods of Secondary School 


Teaching (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). 
Course, unit, and lesson planning; 
the assignment, group procedu 
clerical routines, disciplines, 
Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123. 
to 9) 


cur 
For seniors in the secondary peto 
practical techniques used m эх differ 
res, directing study, indivi > sorship 
the homeroom, activity spon day.) 
(Fall and spring 


riculum. 
with motivation, 
ences, evaluation, 
public relations. 
134 Student Teaching in Secondary Schools (6 
the secondary school curriculum. Sections 4, 
Section D is for physical education majors yer e: 
А "ust : 2, uisiv* i 
Admission by permission of the instructor. роте) р: eprint | 


зр, 


For seniors іп 
demic majors. 
dent-teaching fee, $50. 
cation 108 and 123. (134A: fall and spring—as arranged. 


as arranged.) 


135 Student Teaching in Elementary Schools (9) $50 dm 
For seniors in the elementary school curriculum. Student teaching fee, m (185 
sion by permission of the instructor. Prerequisite: Education 108 an : 
and 135B: spring—as arranged.) 
SPECIAL METHODS COURSESt $ 
; con 


teaching felt m 


l'o be elected in the senior year after substantial preparation in the t ents 8 d 
j 7 | andare onl meis Course requirem died an | 
cerned by the students in the secondary & hool curriculum. Cours hers are studi 
' - achers ? 
of credit vary with license require ments. Practices of successful e^ er reviewed | 
- ‚їз 
actual teaching content as found in current texts and courses of study | Lu ede" 
d ‘nf 
2 $ ‘ ninh 
136 Teaching English (2 to 4) > hours eveni 
Prerequisitet: 18 semester hours in English. (Spring: lecture t^ Kos! 
field work (2 hours) —as arrange 1.) Р 
137 Teaching 5pee h (2104) he instru : 
I tet: 18 semester hours in Speech or the permission ый: 
‚ lecture (2 hours) —evening, field work (2 hours) as arra po 
lan to enroll ' 


e may not be taken by students who have completed ог 


cation 108, ! and 


hods courses: Educ: А 


è to all special met 


E The Division of l 


niversity 
139 т 
0 Teaching ooctal Studies (2 to 4 
>. ч 1 
Prerequisite* : 24 semester | 8 ( ul studies Sprit lecture 
vening, field work 2 hour is arranged 
10 Tea hing Mathe matics (2 to 4) 
2, 
Terequisite* : Mathe matics t ig iculus »pring—evening. 
H Teaching Science 2 Uu 1) 
>. о М ~ n 
erequisite °: 24 to 40 est irs of science (Spring: lecture 
Evening, held work (: urs sa вей.) 
| 
14 т 
6 leachi, es (2to4 
rerequi t { mester s of o f gr guage ( 
148 7 |( 
р aching Но ve Economics (2 to 4 
Terequisite* 0) = este | s of H el nics Si g 1S агт 
БҮ Te, 
А Teaching Business S ects (2to 4 
Terequisite 30 semester he s of business educa >pring—Saturday 
THIRD GROUP 
202 4 
e ` А 
C Comparati: e Education (3-3 
4f) 2 " 
lar Prison of foreign ed па] systems w e e United State 
my those of Russia. We у, De Switze France, the Br 
ANg a 
205 ada, and Australia lc yt g 
“6 T 
F The ( urriculum I-3 
T e ^ 
i. eXperience it hers First half cu l tou 1 ‹ 
Currie 
op urriculum patterns. Seci half r es | € 
Ment: eror 1 га 4 и n Saturd 
ing. ș * Btoup c eration of student proble Academic yea aturd 
Jp „ "mer 1963 Education 205 (3 
m Currie ; 
hr ex сшит Materials} (3 
leachi Perienced teachers, Constr iction ses of study, resource units 
and 'Xpensive materials ct aj tic st 
Д I 
1 all—evening.) 
и 1 
man Dey, opment, Learnir Teaching 
, hours) cor ork (2 S For g late 
t effective ‹ f human grow 
and the r T ( e: Psy l and 
40 ü. Pring evenit 
Child c Р : 
An ond Growth and Development (3 
i erdiscin? "Ww... м " 
as кс. 5 Pnary approach to child devel ypmer g into account st 
t à “Y and culture, socializatior 1 s liz with particular emr 
7 ome and вс} Fal 
< i 0 Fa eve г 
d Devel er 
ical, inte tual, a cu backgrounds « escel 
s velopme nt to or zed society 
ent scho |! home sł 


| 
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hours 
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McCauley 
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Шет 


I 


adde 


Towne 


ed.) 
Shott 
& 
part 
! T 
Qi 


Rashid 
ich factors 


14818 on 


Rashid 


with 
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261-62 Practicum in Guidance (3-3) 
Supervised practical instruction in school guidance. Prerequisite: graduate W 
counseling. Admission by permission of the Chairman of the Department. 
demic year—as arranged.) 

263-64 Employee Training (3-3) Walsh, Root 
First half: nature and purpose, review of major programs orientation, supervisor 

blems an“ 


apprentice, clerical skills, communication. Second half: administrative pro isite 

: - А » site: 
practices, training media, coordination with other management functions. Prerequ 
training. 


adequate professional preparation or two years of experience in employee 


(Academic year—evening.) 


< A dp | i den 
265-66 Teaching Secondary School English—Materials, Lums 
Resources, Content (3-3) 
„солем з doe „g to course 
A refresher course for teachers ol English. Discussion of new approaches r “First 


and Speech. 


content. Offered in cooperation with the departments of English х Second 
half: communication skills—structural linguistics, composition, and speech: 
half: American and English literature (Academic year—evening.) | 
Ш и 
: m : x | چ‎ an , hi 
267-68 Teaching Secondary School Social Studies - Materials, Whip? 
Resources, Content (3-3) 
A refresher course for teachers of the Social Studies. Discussior 
to course content. Offered in cooperation with the departments 0 
Science, Geography and Regional Science, Economics, and Sociology 2" 


| of new approachei 
f History, Politic : 
] Anthrop? 


ogy. (Not offered 1963-64.) T 

4 ; T T Carro 
269-70 Business Management of Schools 1-11 (3-3) ent office 
First half: philosophy, responsibilities, and function of the business manage sc tend 

in public education institutions; responsibilities of boards of education, ST. utili 
ents, and central office staffs. Second half: planning and financing; bui ag, and 


purchasing tori er 


tion, operation, and maintenance; transportation ; lunchrooms; 
on, insurance, 


distribution; accounting and budgetary procedures; depreciati 


issues. (Not offered 1963-64.) y 
Carroll, Fox 
Suber, © orld 


271 The Teacher and School {dministration® (3) nd W 


A survey course for teachers and prospective administrators. finances legal 

affairs, national agencies, role of the state, local administration, school 2 impro" 

controls, school plant, public support, democratic administrative proce = 963.) 

ing teaching conditions. (Fall—Saturday morning; spring—evening ; = T Fox 

, 

272 The Teacher and School Supervision* (3) 3 o prins 
Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques. (Fall—even 

Saturday morning; summer 1963.) parland 

973-74 Teacher Education* (3-3) , j experi п 

First half: aims, objectives, and basic issues; study of outstanding an te ching” el? 

d Үе 


j . А n 
programs. Second half: recruitment and selection, general educ demo 
preparation, professional sequences, laboratory experiences. (Aca 

ning.) Carroll 
ола Q ’ * (2 ; 
275 School Finance* (3) s of financing: 


including method 


`ducational financial theory, practice, and control, 
(Spring—evening.) пой 
1 i 


- . . . ` C , Б; 7 
276 Seminar: Public Relations in School Administration (Cy 
publicity тесе, 


Purposes, gathering materials, disseminating agencies, | 

pation in policy making. (Fall—evening.) Carrol, 
977 T : , 2 : 8 
277 Administration of School Personnel* (3) fective service 

Techniques and problems of administration related to more € ec 

personnel. (Spring—evening; summer 1963.) 


* Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation 


218 School Law* 
Soure es and scope of 


and taxpayers Othe egal problen [ maj terest to tl group x Not offere 
1963-64 


90 o 
“9-80 Adult Education* -3 
‘Wst half 
internatio, 1] through 
through 

adults, learning 


Detw iler, Holdei 


ved, programs on all levels 
the adult as a learner, the teacher of 


current concepts and ol t 


adn | t edu gram 
(Academic у‹ ег 196 Edi 9 ) 

43 34 Highe Г оп | 3) ә 
First halt. = L prosent ate | n American cx s 
iai gher DN ON t and projected ograms; trends ir x 

adn n, a evaluation of outcomes. Secor Hn ci] 
grams; study of curricula in eral arts and profess 
it services and f ties t e instruct | prog 


1 рї nt 1 | І red I ‘ i 36 Е | а r 2 2*0 
* equivalent. Mat eria е. = з “м $ \ 
"бире rvisory Problems in Reading* (3) 
Or ex Xperience ] teachers i and 
pro Tobler : 
18 involved in planning, reorganizing. ar mor 
«x Promoting Sidi gp Y 


^ tes; evaluation of ex sting buildings; utilizatior f present facil 
{lation в = z 


I 1 r I ^ ui ng, Ji a M a 1 maintenance problems 
offered 1963 64.) 


tutional J Р, 
[s red of а 


ch Methods and Procedures (3) McCauley 


110 1 be taken eariy 


statistics 
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The Staff 


(Academic yet 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
Required of all Master of Arts candidates writing Master's theses. 
as arranged.) 


SPECIAL PROGRAM IN ELEMENTARY TEACHER EDUCATION 


' А e А ` : ете 
The following courses are open only to students in the Special Program in Elen 


tary Teacher Education. 
Baker, Rashid, and Stal 


107 Foundations for Elementary School Teaching 


(9) | 
gical foundations 5 0 


A block course, de aling with the history of e iucation, the рзу‹ holog hool in 

elementary education, the nature of elementary ed lucation, and the elementary sch of 

our society. The content of traditional courses, in educ ational psychology; bisoi 

education; human development, learning, and teaching; society and the schoo ass 
d and thirty- ve ¢ 


introduction to elementary education will be covered, One hundre 
hours, supplemented by field experiences. (Summer 1963.) 


Rashid and Stal 


es for the education of ele iala for 


ate 
rethods and m ais cor 


] educa 


119 Elementary School Curriculum (12) 
A block course, identifying the essential experienc 
school children and working toward initial competence in the п 


providing suc h experiences. The subject areas of reading, children ’s literat 


munication arts, arithmetic, science, social studies, art, mus ic, and physical ate 0 м 
are included. One hundred and eighty class hours, supplemer nted by appropri 
vations and field experiences. (Fall—day.) Su ай 
апі 
230 Seminar for Interns in Elementary School Teaching (3) Rashid an “tive 
Se heduled weekly meetings for discussion of common problems and for coope 
planned work on areas of individual and group nee ds. (Spring—day. 
M ele к 5 р IBN 
ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 
+. de 
on. Lou! 
Professors C. H. Walther*, M. A. Mason, R. A. Hechtman, P. A. od Arkilic 


Pian, N. T. " risamore, H. E. Smith, Robert 5 ller, M. S. Ojalvo, б. urchill Fise 
Adjunct Professors L. A. Guildner, A. G. McNish, Gunther Sorger, 
hart, Theodore Young, F. K. Harris 
Professorial Lecturers Laurence Heilprin, Ezra Glaser, 
Harold Gold А 
Associate Professors John Kaye, А. С. Murdaugh, R. R. Fox, R. E. Cronin 
Associate Professorial Lecturer Chester Peterson 
{ssistant Professors E. H. Braun, John Eftis, R. M. Moore, 
Lecturers George Abraham, P. H. Sawitz, L. S. Rotolo, T. 
Eisner, Milton Gussow, D. C. Rohlfs, T. B. Wiggins 
Instructors T. P. Carroll, D. K. Anand 


William Dorfman, = 


A. C. Meltzer y 
A. Cunningham How 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1963-64 


“Ss 


57 
APPLIED SCIENCE 
UNDERGRADUATI 
| Graphical Communication (3) 
"ciples and methods of cal communication, sketcl ing, schematic diagrams, 
homogy aphs | 


, charts and gra 


T geometry, spatial representation 
“Оріс and Method in . 
Bic, m. thods of ir 


al investigation and reasoning, hypothesis, inference, 
‘ysis in the physical sciences and 


' 1 
1 nalysis 3 


probability. an 


ineering 
' Mathematics and Statist ics in Science I-11 (3-3) 
ЕС sets and functions, numbers 

Vex sets, finite chains, basic statistical princi 
^ eneral Field Theory { 


"enera] theory of fiel 
Ойор in fields 


probability theory, linear algebra, 
methods, applications. 


3) 

ds, Laplace ar id 
otential. 

ll 5 (E , 

Bas neral W ave Theory (3) 


asi 
1 . € Wave mechanics; wave equations 


*ctromaenetic Wave Theory (3) 
B, tee ( 


Maxwell equations, conformal mapping, particle 


waves in bounded media, radiat 


le 0 General Network Theory 1-11 (3-3) 
li Work theore ^ms 
inea, n: 
y Т Circuits, 
Veto], An 
tions 


. : 1 
“пе °{ equat ions using transformation calculus, poles and zeroes of network 
) 
Ons, correlation of d mains, matrix representati 


tion, nonlinear circuit analysis 
formation The ory (3) 


сс " 
Moise, Oncepts of information. source 


on, resonators, guides, microwaves 


ind functions, Laplace sr irn Fourier 


inte 
stability, matrices, domair 


gral, linear and non- 


alysis (3) 


: S, processes, errors, coding, transmission, capacity, 
БУ 
LO - 
The кто! Гһеогу (3) 
Ory 
EL" automatic ‹ trol systems, steady-state and transient analysis, transfer func 
R , Stability criteri 


analyzing problems; use of fundamental 
0 Ngineering in problem analysis 


{nalytical Mechanics 1—11 


r mechanics; 
ч ; behavior of s 
Í o stre 88 anc 


principles of mathematics, 


statics and dynamics s of particles, solids, and fluids; 


and fluids acted upon by forces; Newton's Laws: con 


th applications 


1 strain, wi 
oil | b 
Sil Mea, s (3) 


Dacity © lanics theory, 
6} h havior under lo 


lateral pressure, seepage, failure, slope stability, bearing ca 


ading 
id Da : 
Theory Dynamics (3) 
of c ` ~ : : 
iG ation and vo Pressib] le and incompressible fluid motion: concepts of potential, 


vorticity, lift 23 
Упа, ; 
Mathe nics of Con 
theg, Matical t 
s Ty, & Shock w 

mF ave t 


irag; shock 
i:pressible Fluids E 


) 
theory uid flow, flow around immersed bodies, airfoil 


|} 8 
Dynan, lem Dynamic s І П ( 


Ics 
Tun: 0 7 
Tatio ‘near systems, analogies, transient and steady-state analysis, Lagrange’s 
» Hamilt 


cipie, introduction to gyrodynamics 


ton's prir ple, uc 


— | 


gton University 


The George Washin 


67 Analytical Kinematics (3) 


Theoretical study of the motion of constrained and ies. 


unconstrained rigid bod 


68 Deformable Body Mechanics (3) y 
] , 1 to theory 


Analysis of stress and strain, introduction to theory of elasticity, 
of perfectly plastic solids. 


introductior 


70 Earth Science (3) 4 vate! 
Formation of and properties of soils and roc k, climatology, hydrology, groun 
and river flow, seismology. 

75 Digital Circuitry and Systems (3) T 
Basic concepts of digital programmed systems, mathematical foundations an 
niques for logical design, computer logic and circuitry. 

80 Introductory Astronomy (3) rs, stellar | 
Coordinate systems and nomenclature, description of astronomic systems, 81819 
physics, elementary celestial mechanics. | 

85 Thermodynamics (3) «ons of S8 
Theoretical study of fundamental concepts, first and second laws, equ - | 
entropy, phase mixtures. 

86 Energy Conversion (3) г methods | 
Energy forms and states, energy fields, concepts of efficiency, conversion m 


itations. 

87 Heat Transfer Theory (3) 
Theoretical concepts of conduction, convection, 
applied to conduction. 


field and potential ck 


radiation; 


99 Intermediate Comprehensit e Evaluation Examination (0) or t0 ad 


Required of all students at the completion of the Introductory Le 
mission to the Intermediate Level. No academic credit; no fee. 


101-2 Materials Science 1-11 (4-4) lid state concep" 

* A ; stale ۰ 

Relations of materials structure to its properties, quantum and во id оао?" со! 
crystal and lattice structures, plastics, cermets, elements of physica 


trol of material properties and behavior 


vel and pri 


105-6 Fundamentals of Measurement Si ience 1-11 (4-4) | [ experiments 
Standards; measurements; error, accuracy, and precision; design 9 
UP SRET NER" , іліу 
107 Statistics in Metrology (3) thods, V certa! 
Qualitative and quantitative aspects of measurement, statistical me 
and accuracy, corrections, sampling. 
110 Management Analysis (3) . mathematie 


| mathematical models; 


Principles of schematic, conceptual, and 
gramming; operations analysis. 
hod 
"mr 


111 Operations Research (3) 
Characteristics and capabilities of oper 
and techniques. ; 

" 
A for w 
e techniques 


ations research, role in decis! 


112 Quantitative Techniques (3) к=: 

Theoretical study of mathematical, statistical, and quantitati 

agement. | 
‹ 99 $ т А eto 
121-22 Structural Theory 1-11 (4-4) lysis, numeric ee 

т ү | analysis, 

Theory and analysis of behavior of structures, model analy 

matrix algebra methods, collapse methods. нї 
i : : x н : 4 » ahoto!?^ s. 
130 Electrical Energy Conversion (3) . nv, fuel cells php 

Generalized machine theory, thermionics, thermoelectricly, “re о mag 

el | components, elemen? 


principles, introduction to electromechanica 


dynamics. 


8 Unde rgraduate К, sear h (1 to 


а 


blems a 
dert; aken $ 


E vn, nnt " Û) 
199 Advanced Cor prehensive Evalw 


i A А А to ad 
aci f the Intermediate Level and prioi 1 
quired of all students at the compl imag rn í 
Mission to the Advanced Leve No 
GRADUATI 
“01 1 € g 
“Л Aut lon ( ntrol 19 iltiple op Sys 
tr Systems 
Advanced eory of auto І 
еаг systems 


| ( : tor 
[ let : linear vecti 
у Mathemat al Meth " variables пие series, linea 
I X iria H 
[| 1 ct ns 1 € $ 
~ Course in such t pics as fu и Чі ми, 
== and matrice s, and partia ‹ ша 


2 Mare mati; al Method 


1 ` { 1) 
rie al topics include t 1ctior 
nite * difference жм 
tions, Hamilton’s pri 
vate Lag , f the tructor 
ne s I I 
у) ciples and Lagrange’s 
ed « s y of small oscillations 
ems, Hamilton's а - 
t raject fields. Dynamics of space vehicles 
: 1 : theory 
, f fluids; introduct 
1 Vist 7s „М s 
E r 
Û Nonlinear Mechani $ "e near resonance, гє 
I 1 a € 80:68, 
з Polopi. а] analy al r 
bo, tion 08 llat ons 
| } ' we 
“Eory of Elasticity 1 (3 strain and stress, ge 
lira, Mut Е . y of elas equations, strain er 
"inel o m ( 
"alized Hooke’ bus. аа equat Р 
R functions torsi gene Пехиге 
ده‎ : , 
Fj teory of Elastic uy Il | , ticity, uniq solutions, 
ima and Second e problems — Le Y e MUCH, 
Mpy - опа three s 
ru and multiply connected regi 
uc ton of elast solids, variational r " 
‹ 
› tion. De 
Celestia) Mechanics 3 ne, disturbing function, De 
" netarv equa аа т T nu 
5 era] a ations of motion, Lagrange's pla nar theory, precession and 
“on Care va ai , 
Фф р i 
<] А Р 
ly [rime ntal i 1 stress; theory of 
ре, the ysis 8 
bas Cation. of tl ч 4 
ешр or stati, Р 8 5 ‹ 
M ула Mics of Con 
geniis 1 
Mide а! ther 


mpressible 
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231 Fluid Dynamics (3) 
Theory of compressible and incompressible fluid motion including poten 
circulation, and vorticity; mathematical treatment of flow at sub-, trans- and supe 
velocities; normal and oblique shock; and elements of heat transfer. 


tial motion. 
топ! 


233 Problems in Applied Science (3) е 
Investigation of problems in engineering and applied science, emphasizing imag" an 
and systematic application of fundamental principles in engineering, phys 
mathematics. 

241 Science of Materials (3) ea] and 

their physie? 


Relation of the atomic and microscopic structure of materials to 

mechanical properties and their mechanical behavior in applications. 
242 Magnetohydrodynamics (3) nducting 
Study of the interaction of electromagnetic and fluid fields. 
fluids in electromagnetic and magnetic fields. 


Dynamics of co 


250 Theory of Structures 1 (3) шеш 
Classical and modern methods of structural analysis; basic theory of plane е arches’ 
statically indeterminate structures, including continuous beams and trusses an 
limitload analysis; special problems. 


251 Theory of Structures 11 (3) 1 rigid 1828) 
Statically indeterminate structural theory, including single and multi-spar stress, and 
and arches, deflection theory for arches and suspension bridges, therm 


failure of structures. 


252 Theory of Structural Dynamics (3) 
Analysis of elastic structures under various dynamic loadings, botl 
transient, including vibrations of rigid frames, plates, and thin shells. 


260 Theory oj Plates and Shells (3) а] shells 
Classical and modern theories of plates and shells, plates and cylindre 8 
different loadings and boundary conditions, equations for plates i rion 
tationally symmetric shells under small deformations, and their aPP 1ca 


‚ steady-state 


261 Plasticity of Solids (3) lids, in 
Ae, J ^ ti 1 ry 
Plastic flow and fracture of solids; theory of elastic perfectly plastie орет; theo 
basic concepts, limit analysis of beams, rigid frames, and plane stres 
of fracture. 
: s А Pent e sa); lat 
262 Theory of Elastic Stability (3) , lysis) * ^q 
y / ر‎ luding numerical an ates an 


Beam-column problems and methods of analysis (inc | stiffen 
eral buckling of beams; buckling of rigid frames, arches, plates, 
shells; inelastic buckling. 
lotion? ° 
Fields of force, divergence, Newtonian potentials at poin 

ithmic potential. 


263 Field Analysis and Potential Theory (3) ve of free space 80 


Laplace’s equations, harmonic functions, logar 

ing 9* 
Р " А = m 
264 Electrodynamics (3) 4 energy 1 moving 
Presence of moving matter in elec tromagnetic ce an 
tems, relativistic concepts, tensors. 


fields, for 


en 
ace P . тр , oh. fred" 
265 Electromagnetic Waves (3) | ntennas, high-fred 
Electromagnetic waves in bounded media, radiation from Я 
transmission lines, cavity resonators, and microwave devices. 4 
imu 
е , А , ‚ ә В axi" 
266 Electromagnetic Wave Propagation (3) onosphere: ш 


е ic ects, ! 
Ground waves; space-wave propagation, atmospheric eff 


usable frequency; bandwidth. 
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270 General Ne 


twork A nalysis (3 
Solutions of | 


linear integro-differential equations using transformation calculus. Laplace 
transforms Fourier integral, poles and zeroes of network functions, correlation of 
lime and freque ncy domains, elemer 


its of network synthesis 
21 H 
1 Advanced Network Analysis (3) 
, dvanced theory of lı imped and distributed line ir networks, matrices, stability, activity 
n Active N 
nalysis o 
Um-tube 


etwork Theory (3) 


f two port networks; matrix representation of 


linear active networks; vacu 
and semi-conductor 


theory; concepts of feedback, stability, and os 
2 8. Nonlinear cir uit analysis, modulation, detection, communi ation systems 
Network Synthesis (3) 
Basi 


:hniques in the 


circuit 


synthesis of linear two- and three-terminal passive networks; 


Bott-Duffin, Darlington procedures; ele 


real functions; Foster, Cauer, Brune, 
f active network synthesis 


14 

a dnalysis of Modulation and Noise (3) 
ange of Fouri ler series and integrals of s gna 
5 7 spectra, noise analysis including pr 


g probability m« thod of determin ing power spectra 
° Phy sical Electronics (3) 


ysi . i ; " 
dà ical Principles underlying operation of various electronic devices including vac 
m tubes, 


id line: r І 


'tworks, modulation 


electron lenses, transistors, and recent solid-state electronic devices. 
R hermody namics (3) 
ers ч " " А , , 
lut ible and irreversible processes, equilibrium, ideal and van der Waal's gases, 
: Solutions phase equilibria, electric and magnetic effects, radiation. Introduc 
0 


kinetic theory and statistical mecl 


p *at Transfer (3) 


ysi 
меаф Cal and mathematical concepts of heat transfer phenomena under steady and un 
© 
he y onditions, includ ding: Stefan ж чейн and Planck laws for radiation, Fourier 
*quation for conduction, dimensional analysis, and boundary layer theory for 


lcs 


Onver ion, 
e Dynamics (3) 

a TY of gas dynamics 
nd he, 


including: combustion, shock phenomena, dynamics of flow, 
Җ at transfer f 


or high temperature gases, 
be Р 
§ all rsonic Fluid Dynamics (3) 
tt, vis isturbance леу, Newtonian theory, const 
Л Cous interact; a * molecule ar 


eil mg Sion P rocesses 


density solutions, thin shock lay 
rarefied gas flows. 


ә 
(3) 


combustion, chemical kinetics, flame propagation, combustion of 
R le, detonation processes 
е 
The ion Kinetics 
ic Р 
a ad liq. +. aspects of kinetics of hon ıogeneous and heterogeneous reactions in gaseous 
% id Systems, 


(3) 


n , an 
sc formation The 
tion v3 and contir 


iuous systems; ergodic ensembles and 
7 ering, Ё 


random processes; correla 
Prediction; redundance y. 


Mata and Se 


in tively lj- organizing Systems (3) 

d Boolean C omputab le functions and Turing mac! ines, digital computational methods 
N е analysis берга, combinational circuits and their analysis, recursion circuits and 
e * reliability of automata, networks of automata, artificial intelligence. 

Se, 
Rese, am (1 to 3) 


üh 
49. as a уа ] 
300 7 
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ENGINEERING 
UNDERGRADUATE 
1 Engineering Planning and Economics (3) 


Analysis, planning, and economics of engineering projects using mathe 
modern computational methods. 


; | 
matical 2" 


2 Regional and Urban Planning (3) и 
Engineering aspects of regional and urban planning: including transportation re 
supply and sewerage, public safety and convenience, utilities, and natura 


10 Hydraulic Engineering (3) 
Hydraulic system design; including pipe networks, river and chanr 
and irrigation, water supply, and sewerage. 

11-12 Design of Structures 1-11 (3-3) 
Analysis and design of structures under static and dynamic loading, ! 
metal, and concrete structures; plastic design; ultimate strength design. 


drain 


nel flow; 


» 


including V 


13-14 Structural Design Laboratory 1-11 (3-3) 
Analysis and design of solutions to structural problems. 


15 Structural Dynamics (3) j other d 
Analysis and design of structures under vibration, earthquake, blast, an 
namic loading; energy methods; applications of matrix algebra. 

л 


19-20 Engineering Electronics I-II (3-3) к 
s i voltage and power cir 
mputing 


Analysis and design of: vacuum tube and solid state devices; 
plifiers; feedback amplifiers; oscillators; equivalent, relaxation, an‘ 


cuits. 

22 Digital Techniques (3) ical circu 
Automatic programming techniques, self-detecting and correcting codes, 108 ory * 
design, electronic design of digital transistor and magnetic-core circuit» 
tems, analog-to-digital techniques, wiring diagrams. 

gu 


23-24 Computer Laboratory 1-11 (3-3) < 
Use of digital and analog computers; including design, logical c! 
ming, operation, maintenance, and troubleshooting. 


rcuitry, P% 


30 Applied Thermodynamics (3) 


“a à het : , ixtures. 
Vapor cycles, combustion, gas dynamics, equilibrium, multiphase m! 


P "T т е е ine 
31-32 Thermal Power 1-11 (3-3) ad vapor turb! 
Analysis and design of systems and components in heat-power, gu 
internal combustion engine, heat pump, and nuclear power systems. 
e ibis A : "i 
35 Fluid Machinery (3) torque conve! 


Theory and design of dynamic machines; including turbomachinery, 


and couplings, and jet machines. 


‚ше 
49-5 ise Electrical Me mente 1-148. ; nique 
49-50 Precise Electrical Measurements 1-11 (3-3) ч frequencies; "ein 


Electrical measurements, from direct current through ra« stance, +, mei 
detectors; bridges; measurement of current, voltage, power, pues netit alt 
inductance, energy, phase angle, frequency and time; dielectric T , 98" 
urements; topics in high-frequency measurement including fiel 
noise ratio, impedance, attenuation. 4 
52 Introductory Transducers and Instrumentation (3) f instruments 
Theory, design, and application of simple transducers; ony f entation: 
one-type systems; analysis and design of simple transducer ex jen 
53 Advanced Transducers and Instrumentation (3) in 9° 


Analysis and design of transducers and instrumentation 4 
i : " ; x грез. 
containing multiple quantities of one type or mixtures of typ 


— 
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54 р , 
t Precise Mechanical Measurements (4) 


echniques 


Vibration, 


95 Precise 


etry, 
calorime te 


101. 2 Commu 
Analysis and d 


103. 


Nalysis 
Control gy 


g^ 


12 Mec 
Uesign I 
ica] device 


дегт; а‹ 
“ation to 


02 y 


енге 


analy 


ergy Conversion 
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acceler 


Hea 


precise 


поп, 


ргеззиге, 


the 
rs, flow calorimet 


esign of 


and design of « 


stems, 


~6 » Electrical Engi 


Projects 


ї1пеети 


INVOLV 


1 design of solu 


thanical E ngin 


9 E 
Nginee ring Research 
luate 


researc 


the work ur 


eha ау ior 


and 
gn of 


ео 
Dy iechnic s in Soil Мес} 


ng е 


measu 
flow, & 


solut 101 


no 
tf 


ectr 


connections 


neasurement 
"rmometry ; 


lectrical, 


t Measurements (4) 
*"mperature sc ales; m 
vapor 


by 


to 


ДЕ 4 Control Laboratory 1-11 (3-3) 


mec 


heat 


resistance 
transfer 


nications Laborat ry I П ( 


hanical, 


therm« 


quar 


pneumatic, 


Laborat ory 1 I1 ( 


a 


and 


ıd electromec im 1i 


Electronic з сене. I 7 (3-3) 


olving electror 


metr 


tities 


and tl 


prob bab in communications ar 


density, 


hydraulic, a: 


force, 


y, thermocouples, 


ieir me 


1 


cal devices and systems 


levices instrumentatio 
Laboratory 1 If ( 3 
tions to pr le in ‹ rung energy 
r g Labe oratory 1—11 | 
anical, 'rmal, thermome Кы cal, ar 
to 3) 
as aj ved e Faculty. (Cr 
GRADUATI 
of metal structures, materials, residu 
and mer rs, ory of pla co 


ssed Concrete Struc 
Ural | 


failure 
Vis and des 


prestresse 


Jna; 
Baard . a © geology in the forr 
flow f Quationgs Or 
dation ‘ater in soils; 
р 8, е à 
205 arth dams ls: t 
E retical Soil Me, "em s 
fo und? ° of soi] strength an 
) ations a 
e ou , theories of late 
7 
Princi dation Engineering 
Spread «°° of soil me har | 
1 ( nics 
р Oting 
) res. 108, mat and pile 


reinforced cor 


pts for the ar 


ete 
inalysis o 
lures | 
of prestr 


of 


ty 


tions fi 


Stre '"ngth of Reinforced Concrete : Structures (. 
ailure of 
Strengt hc once 


, Dearing 


the 
LIC 


he 


seepage 


capacity 


pes, 80 | 


et pling 


states and 


analysis 


of footings, 


dynamics 


ind 


und water f 


information. 


ctrome« 


pressure, 


yr 
sureme 


combined 


forms. 


Wester 


3 
structures; experimental data on fa e 
f beams, slabs, and columns 
ssed concrete structures; materials; 
> structures and members. 
ties of soils; Boussinesq and 
n soil masses; analysis of settlement ; 


1 - 
involving fou 


pile 
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211 Experimental Structural Analysis (3) ә 
Experimental analysis of truss, rigid frame, plate, and shell structures; large 
small-deflection models; similitude. 


212 Concepts of Structural Design (3) jals, 
Mechanical behavior and failure of structures as determined by properties of mete] 
nature of structure, and type of loading; selection of type of structure; 
analysis, its applications and possible simplifications 


220 High-frequency Electronics (3) 
High frequency operation of electron tubes and semiconductor devices, 
bunching, pulse techniques. 


transit 02% 


221 Industrial Electronics (3) selecti 
Gaseous tubes and applications; rectifiers; timing circuits; induction and die 
heating; regulation and control, magnetic amplifiers. 

222 Electronic Measurements in Medicine (3) фа! 
Theory of measurements in biological areas, field and circuit theory a8 à fou im 
for measurements, techniques for electronic measurements on biological эре б 
problems in medicine and psychology with emphasis on measurements and m 
devices. 

223 Physical Basis for Medical Electronics (3) nent of 
Electrical and acoustical properties of biological material; structural compe ical re 
biological material as they affect its dielectric and acoustical behavior, elec partic 
laxation phenomena in general and their application to biological materia! © ion. 

determina 


lar, applications in diathermy and electrocardiography, impedance 


230 Digital Techniques (3) 
Automatic programming techniques, self-detecting and correctin 
ical circuit design, electronic design of digital transistor and 


memory systems, analog-to-digital techniques, wiring diagrams, 

231 Digital Circuitry and Systems (3) nates 
Introduction to basic concepts of modern digital programmed ву 
foundations and techniques for logical design of digital circuits, elec 
computer circuits. 


bt 
g codes, advance i 
magnetic-core 


232 Digital Systems (3) 
The programmed system; system design of digital computers 
computers, reliability, data-processing techniques, analog-to di 
log techniques. 


РР е , ы n 
233 Microwaves (3) oscillat® 
amplifiers and 


di 
" special pig oan 


gital an 


Transmission lines; waveguides; antennas; resonators; 
klystrons, magnetrons, traveling wave tubes. 


234 Antennas (3) 
Maxwell's equations, radiation, impedance, 
antennas. 


directional characteristics, 


235 Communication Systems (3) s 
Radar, television; ultrahigh frequency systems; navigational aids. 


240 Power Transmission (3) ۴ nding "° 
Transmission lines, exact and approximate equivalent circuits, 3 
ing, protection, radio interference, high voltage, line configurations. 


241 Power Generation (3) hydrodynaimie" 
Steam, hydroelectric, and nuclear plants; fuel cells; magnetony 
ciency; reheat cycles; stability; load factors; generator swings- m" 
242 Power Systems (3) алау?!“ 
Substations, transformers, distribution networks, short and ope 
metrical components, stability, network analyzers. 


n circuit 


270) 


411-7 


2P ! 


*robabilir, 7 


lona] 
vari lanç 


an 
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, Micro, 
Püsur e 


m 
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tical c. 
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Sty ud, Ministration of En 
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obabilit 


distr 
alysis 


ent of 


Cles, 


Ins ¢ 


an 
periments, blo k and 


I 


wave Measurements 


ADMINISTRATION 


inag 


aul 


mation 


contro] 


i 


ment, or 


»peratio 


gineering 


Square « xperiments, 


W avelength, 


correlat 


attenuation 


sampling; combina 


ion; analysis of 


factorial ex 


at micro 
Q of resonant devices. 
errat esolving power; illumination in focal 
in, index of refrac color and color tempera 
GRADUATI 
(3) 
to the pla g element and (2) inizing 
acteristics of is, establishing objectives and 
edures ring to meet nd objectives 
testing ar acteristics of organization, 
1 | та х 1 
spo ility, levels of specialization, coordina 
staff, nmittees, Introduction to analysis for 
it I. The tion of scientific method to 
t and (4) control element of the administrative 
ved labor, executive leadership, communica 
is analysis for effective administration. Methods 
S, ¢.g., financ inalysis, budgeting, administra- 


of t Contracts (3) 
X I . 
Contra act те of contracts, proposa p aration, evaluating contracts, negotiation. 
| 47 €nsion Policies and procedur appra sal of « pal ilities of contractors. 
Stud of ee Admin; istration 
| Ui " н 
ante њое ч nel functio; with emphasis reiat s wi irganizations which 
C training з of engineers and scient Sts: yyment, health, safety, education 
| i relation, С1АЇ compensa relations, collateral fits and services, 
| Qe lations an4 І ; s г 
«0 hp; э and pers ' ese cl iCtices eng ering an ] industrv. 
‘ngi ; 
Lapa ee Ting Law (3) 
Cor Niple 
- Cts ча ind proce nterest to engineers, the American Legal System, 
hoy Telatic ^t. ition f professional engineers, anti-trust problems, 
“uonsh 
à № n ге ^ = - iments, patent and proprietary rights, special 
3 Me "Search and г 
| ( ra 5 
bi ang 
P Ager Mer £ ; f 
| pin Е of Produ tion Processes and Хос јајаг 3) 
a 


>ontre 


n 


lorecasting techniques; 
processes; 
1 oi 


material 
electronic 


the plant engineer 
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ms (3) 
ems ( нй fot 


ntifi 


254 Principles and Procedures of Automatic Data Processing Syst 
Logic of computers, arithmetic and control units, computers as systems ana 
data processing applications, systems design, systems economics, relation to scl 


decision processes. 


255 Administration of Research and Development (3) h 
Contemporary practices of administrators of scientific and engineering reser 
development for the purpose of finding uniformities, characteristics, ап و‎ í 
schemes; relation of such findings to accepted managerial concepts, and projec ruč 
their implications on contemporary managerial hierarchies and organization? 


tures. | 
261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) — pro 
Important concepts and theories employed in economic analysis of enginee pe 


Application of tools and techniques used in various analytical proc curre?! 
jstent and 


ects. 
tailed practice in pursuit of solutions to, and adjustment of, pers 
problems in this field. 

263 Quantitative Techniques of Engineering Administration (3) 


: х мұ s : tati an 
Application of the various quantitative techniques, mathematical, statistical, о and 
management sciences’ techniques to the analysis of engineering admin! easi 


the solution of administrative problems by the use of models, theories, 4? 
ments. 
271 Operations Research (3) ae capt 
" + . . u б 
Background and application of operations research; history, characteris > оп 0 


ities, administrative considerations, methods and techniques, including СО 


conceptual and mathematical models. 


272 Problems in Operations Research (3) 
Field experience in operations research on a team basis. 
actual problem and formulates and solves it by opera 
evaluation of progress. 


tions researc 


275 Linear Programming (3) : 
The basic computational, theoretical, and applied areas with emphasis iy тай л 
linear programming problem; simplex computational procedure; dua pos vo: pt 
tion and assignment problems; production scheduling problem; zeros 


games; applications and recent developments. 


276 Theory of Games (: st 
276 Theory of Games (3) ships among Is 


Study of mathematical models with applications to the relation f compe! poept 
dent competitive entities (persons or organizations in environment 9 ni imac С0 on 
gaining, bidding), selection of optimum strategies, mixed strategies son and й" 
connections with linear programming and decision functions, two-pe 
zero and nonzero sum games. 
' 
277 Queuing Theory (3) calo and servi Mor | 
Study and analysis of operational systems with variables in arriva^s 
Carlo analysis, optimization methods. " 
285 Seminar in Administrative Problems (3) с evalua" jg st 
Individual analysis of complex administrative problems, with Е of at least 
nd completion 


discussion. Prerequisite: admission to candidacy ar 
mester hours of graduate study. 


298 Research in Engineering Administration (атт.). 4 inistrative eot 
Application of established principles to new engineering 4' M thinki in ew Wr 
the development of new knowledge of administration. | age d op t of 
ing administration, initiation of new theories and principles, de 


theses, experimentation, proof of theories and hypotheses. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


ENGLISH 


Profes " 
Sors E, S, Shepard, F. 
Eberly, P, H. Highfill, j | 
Walker. Jı х era 
Asociate P 
Vright 
ар Prof 
сро J. 


upper, L. D. Linton AE SH ole, R. H. Moore, J, H. 
‚ G. Allee, Jr., J. P. Reesing, Jr. ( Chairman), R. H. 


rofessors W. L. l'urner, Muriel McClanahan , R. E. Gajdusekt, Elizabeth 
essors M. E. Lyon, R. C. Rutledge. Louise Clubb, R. R. Columbus 
J. Monroe 


Dorothy Clark, L. E. I ] "del - 
j з | lark, L. E. Dodd, Arlyn Edelman. С 
Sociales J © E : 


"Structors 


. C. Landon, Frank Turaj 
ы Toomey, Ei een Aller Karer Holum, KT Simendinger, V. G Trofi 


ENOT +. 
GLISH COMPOSITION 


FIRST GROUP 
ngl; “ 
glish for Foreign Students (3) 
ading and writing designed 


the use of English. 
and vocabulary. 


Wright and Stafl 
to assist the foreign student in overcoming 
Special attention is given to spelling, syntax, gram 
(Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1963.) 


tudents (3) 


E. 

п : 

pelis for F Oreign S 

lory Tapnd-semester fc 
Y para 

Style, соро апа 


Wright and Stafi 
reign students not yet ready for English 1. Writing of exposi 
themes; outlining; reading for comprehension, vocabulary, and 
evening; spring—day and evening.) 

SA 
Reyi “OM position 


ew of Moore and Stafi 
Py b 4 A 2 р, 
“ening. , Brammar, exercises in composition, readings (Fall and spring—day and 
a » Summer 1963.) 
“En li : 
$ oe 
An E h Composition’ (3 Moore and Staff 
Nnsiy " ` А . 
pnts hose um in English grammar and composition to which are assigned stu 
к! k P'acement tests show them nadequately prepared for the regular work of 
Masi te course begins with detailed 


instruction, drill, and exercises in the 
, English language and in the writing of paragraphs; it continues 

yj glish l. English 1X meets five hours a week and carries 3 se 
А an +; Credit. The tuition fee is $133 (the regular fee of $36 a semester hour, 
2 ES ac ditiona] fee of $25). (F 


ngli h ll 1 spring—day and evening; summer 1963.) 
$ , р, 
For Com 


IC stro, 
With ү ture of the 


11] and 
3 Moore and Stafi 
Ster freshmen not following the Columbiar College of Arts and Sci 
Readings and practice in expository and argumentative techniques 
TOCedure, 


and p l'ésearc 
Md evening. hp 


Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X (Fall and spring—day 
I Tuisite: English T ; al i g—de 
Ora i Summer 1963 ) 
0 D 1 
iei T Spring semest м 2 
^ x g semester 1963-4 
edi tt st dents Sce fall semester 1% 
а Таш те registered 


aar n English 1, thev are teste 
“м, Раш; Stands à 
A) Who af further ed usage, and writing skill 
Ning dent, inadequate - рем 


{ | 
еп ип essentials of vocabulary 


Those students who show marked superiority may 
irom one or 


both halves of the English Composition course 
1 to enrol] assigned to English 1X 
[% 1 take ed in Curri ne t ча аат i 'olumbian С, А 
s, French One year of Eag 1а lea g to Bachelor's degrees in Columbian College (who are re 


S positon and one year of literature in English, Classical Lan 
А 1 One of the lavic Languages, or Spanish) will follow the sequence of English 1 or 1X 
Ary ы IX is © introductory literature courses, and English 4 
ang Sc; tition Prerequisite to all other courses in English 
lence, C 


Ourse r 
*quirerm 
Séquence 1 bent of 


English 2 is the second half of the 
students mof required to follow the Columbian College of 


(бг) 
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4 English Composition" (3) Moore and Staf 
The second half of the six-hour English Composition course required of адеп, 
Columbian College. A course in critical analysis and practice in expository and г” 
mentative techniques and in research procedure. Prerequisites English 1 OF ^^ y 
both semesters of one of the introductory literature courses. (Fall and spring 

and evening; summer 1963.) 


11 The Writing of Reports (3) 


Theory and practice in the writing of technical reports. 


Turner and suf 
Prerequisite: English 1 9 


: and 2 or 4. (Fall and spring—day and evening.) 
" SECOND GROUP 
А > à 2% ahan 
WT 109 Expository Writing (3) MOI | 
у ting with weekly exercises. Prerequisite: 


A study of types of expository wri 
or 1X, and 2 or 4. (Fall—evening.) 


113 Narrative Writing (3) 
Study of the techniques of narrative writing and class criticism of student 
requisite: English 1 or 1X, and 2 or 4. (Fall—day and evening.) «Jak 
Са} | 


writing "m 


114 The Writing of Fiction Һе Short Story (3) 
Prerequisite: English 113; consent of instructor. 
117-18 The Writing of Fiction—the Novel (3-3) ( Academ! 
Writing a novel. Prerequisite: English 114; consent of instructor. 

year—evening. ) 


(Spring—evening-) 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
FIRST GROUP 
ral 


51-52 Introduction to English Literaturet (3-3) 
A historical survey. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X. 


evening; summer 1963.) dan 
| H ; н NET : r 
E 91-92 Introduction to European Literaturet (3-3) Shep 
А demie 
Consideration of various types. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X. (Ac 
day and evening.) 
SECOND GR‘ UPI Alle 


121-22 English Literature from the Beginnings to 1500 (3-3) Fin Mi 


- ә T. 

First half: English literature prior to Chaucer. Second half: Chauce je 
not offered 1963-64. Second half: spring—evening.) A 
125 Introduction to English Linguistics (3) of English p 

historical treatment 


The development of the English language in а 
mar. (Fall—evening.) 


129-30 Elizabethan Nondramatic Literature (3-3) P 
Nondramatic literature from 1485 to 1601. (Not offered 1963-65. 


* See (1) footnote on page 67 1 pian [t 
АП students enrolled in curricula leading to Bachelor's degrees in Colum" English. gjish « 
quired to take one year of English composition and one vear of literatur 
guages, French, German, Slavic Languages, ог Spanish) will follow, the 5 S 
both semesters of one of the introductory literature courses and Englis! 52 German 51- Еп!” 
English 51-52 71-72, 91-92, Classical Languages 71 72, French + pe es except 
guages 91-92, or Spanish 51 52 is prerequisite to all second-group co 
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69 
135-36 Shakespeare (3-3) Tupper 
Academic year evening; summer 1963—English 135 (3).) 
13 т £ 1 : 
9-40 The 17th Century (3-3) Reesing 
st half: poetry and prose from 1603 to 1660. Second half: Milton. ( Academic 
Year—day ; summer 1963—English 139 (3).) 
С 12 The Neoclassical Movement 1.2 >) Highfill 
Setry and prose from 1660 through the 


mid-18th century. (Not offered 1963-64.) 
01-52 The Romant 


From the mid-18ı! 


ic Movement (3-3 
1 century through Shelley and Keats. 


E. 
1-62 Victorian Liter 


Reesing 


(Academic year—day.) 


uure (3-3) 


Shepard 
Petry and prose from 1830 to 1900 (Academic year— day.) 
65. r : 
^" The 20th Century (3-3 Linton 
E Poetry, prose, and drama since 1900 (First half: fall—day. Second half: 
* offered 1963-64 ) 
81.29 „ 
82 The English Novel (3-3) Clubb 
ајот English novelists from the 18th century to the present day (Academic year 
evening, ) ; 3 


3-84 m 
Fin he English Drama (3-3) 


alf: conc d 
Ond halt. cerned 


Highfill 


principally with the drama of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, Sec 


7: a historical survey fr 1660 to the present day (Academic year—day; 
Sum torical survey om 1000) to the present da t ) у 
\шег 1963 English 183 (3 
Сац val Legend and Saga (3) Allee 
© and Norse. (Summer 1963.) 
199.909 P . > - 
4 * TOseminar : Readings for the English l'upper, Highfill, Reesing 
C ‘erature Major (3-3) 
Onfere / "7o 
nees and group discussions Academic year—day and evening.) 


М THIRD GROUP 
5.94 
Old English (2 


english Allee 
8 ; 
ead è language and literature before 1100 First half: Old English grammar and 
ШШ, Second i ; А Р 8 
Bs М -econd half: Beoy ilf Not offered 196 64.) 
35. 
SO. А ы 
Perea ies in Shake speare ind His ( омет poraries 153) I upper 
б (à) ) °° English 135-36 (Academic year—evening; summer 1963 English 
۵ s 
زه‎ 


r. 
Open tudies in 17th Cent 


to : игу Literature (3-3) Reesing 
nd [ТА undergraduates. First half: chief figures exclusive of Milton. Sec 
“4 * Milton, (Not offered 1963-64.) 
Prep studies in Neoclas« cal Literature (3-3 Highfill 
б» Site. “ 1 
ti " te: English 141-42 (Academic year—evening.) 


it Sin the Romant Movement (3-3) Reesing 
%| А ©: English 151-52 (Not offered 1963-64.) 
ludis. 
Pre dies i |j torian Literature (3-3) Shepard 
4 *: English 161-62 


Academic year—ever 


ишге (3-3 Linton 


Contemporaries N 1 offered 1963-64 
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273-74 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3-3) 

For description of course see American Literature 273-74, page 238. 4 

295-96 Studies in the History of English Literary Criticism (3-3) 36h) | 
t ( Not offe: 


Open to undergraduates with the approval of the instructor. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 
FIRST GROUP 


Cole and Set 


71-72 Introduction to American Literature* (3-3) 


A historical survey. First half: from the beginnings to the Civil War. $ jc y 
from the Civil War to the present. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X. (Academ 
—day and evening; summer 1963.) | 
| SECOND GROUP* я 
1 et ld. Tas > ober 
"n 170 The American Short Story (3) C 
The historical development of the short story in America. (Fall—day) Lyon 
171-72 Studies in American Literature (3-3) Pre 


; н . Y : iter 

Major factors in the national cultural tradition as shown by outstanding per year 
requisite: English 51-52 or 71-72. (1963-64 and alternate years: aca 

evening; 1964-65 and alternate years: academic year—day.) Lyon | 


173-74 Major American Poets (3-3) . from im 
Advanced critical study of significant writers and movements. First М, and alter 
nings through 19th century. Second half: the 20th century. (1 ademic уе 


nate years: academic year—evening ; 1964-65 and alternate years: ac 
day; summer 1963—English 174 (3).) Cole 


175-76 American Drama (3-3) 
Historical and critical study of significant pla 


inning’ 
ys and forms. First half: from bee yea | 


and alternate yt! 


| through 19th century. Second half: the 20th century. (1 ing 

Т academic year—day; 1964-65 and alternate years; academic year even 

E 1963—English 176 (3).) Cober!! 
E 177-78 American Fiction (3-3) sa First half: T 
M Historical and critical study of significant novels and short stories. (1963-65 2 
M beginnings through 19th century. Second half: the 20th century. ademic yer 
n ternate years: academic year—day; 1964-65 and alternate years: 8€ { 
AN ning.) The 5! 
M 179-80 Proseminar: Readings for American Thought and 

UM Civilization Majors (3-3) АР 

M . + ` ening: 

Шү; Conferences and group discussions. (Academic year—day and eve 


THIRD GROUP walk 
211-72 Seminar in American Thought (3-3) — in Т 
Intensive consideration of specific periods and themes, primarily quiva ent. 


of American civilization. Prerequisite: English 171-72 or the € 
fered 1963-64.) m "TM 
| jan College fysio Hy, 
* All students enrolled in curricula leading to Bachelor's degrees 1n Columb! English, jish 19 
quired to take one year of English composition and one year of literature nce of Eng P pr 
guages, French, German, Slavic Languages, or Spanish) will follow oo Slavic 79, 
both semesters of one of the introductory literature courses, and English 3 German ШУ 171 
English 51-52, 71-72, 91 92. Classical Languages 71-72, Frenc - except 
&uages 91-92, or Spanish 51-52 is prerequisite to all second-group 
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273.74 > ] 
(4 Res, arch Methods and Bi 
„° acquaint graduate stude 


1 

Са! problems in research, 
95 
7. 


1 е ) € 
bliographical Materials (3-3) 
6/4 
nts with the principal sources of bibliography and with typ 
(Academic year—evening.) 
"iction (3-3) 


Coberly 
English 177-78 or the equivalent. 


Open to the undergraduate with the 


% р е instructor. (Not offered 1963-64.) 

à ге Reading Course in American Cit ilization (3-3) Walker 
Ameri iteration of the principal descriptive and interpretative works dealing with 
ject, Ап civilization, with emphasis on the interdisciplinary understanding of this sub 
literature o quisite: at least one upper-division or graduate course in both American 
ered 1963 5 American history. (First half: fall—evening. Second half: not of 

P 9-64.) 

297-89 Read; а UA t 
E p ing Course in {merican Fiction (3-3) à Coberly 
tials е graduate stu lents, designed to cover the literature and the critical mate 
tiong, Which the student will be responsible on comprehensive and final examina- 


209 (First half: not offered 1963-64. Sec: nd half: spring 
к y 
50 Thesis (3-3 


9) 


evening.) 
The Staff 


RELATED Cí |URSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
Classica] 7 


"anguages and Literatures 71-72 Gre k and Roman Bai kgrounds in 
У о 
3 


“erature ( 


Ucat} Р 

on 136, T. aching English 
0 © e А ч 

il Ty 15] 02, English History 
"озор, | 


Speech 11 12, History of Phil sophy 
Spee B, American Speech 
ch 102 ( ral 


for Foreign Students 


Inter pretati п of Literature 


Po 
Tess, 
p Ors 
fesso : R.D t impbell (Chairman ), Н. W. Westerman 
Ate nal Lecturer Y P P ^" 
ciate p ‚ P. Petrov 


Pci rofessor J. T. Davis 
^ Р y . 
"ид, р O9fessorial Lecturer M. F. 1 


x evine 
fessor A. R. Gassaway 
il ГА FIRST GROUP 
trod 
i ыу fo lo Geography (3) The Staff 
у "d Cul ural” асе attributes and « haracteristics, patterns and associations of physical 
Por earth features (Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1963.) 
№ aly egions (3) The Staff 
t 818 è 
tan ty of world regional 


aluati divisions, description and interpretation of region com 
{ aln of regional differences as they affect the distribution and activities of 


evening; spring -day; summer 1963.) 


= ЕЕ 


UI 


Seda Fk 


тыйы 
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SECOND GROUP 
: , Ky afl 
103-4 Cartography (3-3) Thes 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is comp. 
Principles of cartographic drafting; elementary map projections; map and gr oer 
ning design and construction; uses and interpretation of maps. Prerequisite: » mort 
phy 51 and 52. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. (Academic year— Saturday 


ing.) , 
x "P" | avis 
124 Land Capabilities (3) - 
Evaluation of land capabilities based on analysis of locational, physical, econon i pest 
social land characteristics. Principles of site analysis and best use. Systems 0 
urement of area potential. (1963-64 and alternate years: fall—evening.) = 


125 Transportation Complexes (3) l 
A study of transportation networks and systems by which people, things, and ‘on it 
given varying degrees of place utility. An analysis of the role of transpo oars! 
urban, national, and international relationships (1963-64 and alternate ' 
spring—evening. ) 

126 World Economies (3) 


Description and comparison of differing regional economies—pastora^ 
dustrial; patterns of world distribution. (1964-65 and alternate years. 


127 World Population and Settlement (3) deme? 
Population composition, structures, and distribution; characteristic world ‘pating 
patterns in terms of population organization. Assessment of factors oo pat! 
population pressures, explosions and migrations, urban and rural settleme" 
and trends. (1964—65 and alternate years.) 


29 GU о IN " „17% : 0! 
133 Regional Industrial Structures (3) á princi 
, 


The nature of the industrial complex, types and distribution of indust te yet 
industrial and economic development planning. (1964-65 and alterna 

134 Location of Industry (3) tion requi 
Structure and development of the major world industries, industrial a 
ments, principles of industrial equilibrium. (1964-65 and alternate ye 


137 Industrial Planning for Underdeveloped Areas (3) 


The appraisal of industrial development potentials in non industrial areas; 4 
i ^ 0 ems °, ar 
culiar pro with P 


tion and implementation of industrial development plans; pé w 

: - ^r pen or л ыд countries 

trial development in traditional societies; the role of industrialized cou” З 

ticular emphasis on United States responsibilities. (Fall—day.) Dav 
pie 


141-42 Urban Settlement (3-3) 
Location, functions, and forms of cities; 


Д ‚с. the 
urban-rural relationships: ¢ he future 
archy; urban problems and the history of their « 


levelopment; the city o 


(1963-64 and alternate years: academic year—day.) Camph | 
- IE : , d n 
145 World Cultural Geography (3) havior patter jr 
A study of differences in national character structures; modal peti resent? 
personality traits typical of various cultures; difficulties these ar aay T 
terpersonal relations and intercultural « ommunications. (Fall— p^ 
m nfo " х satio 
146 World Political Geography (3) i its and assot ү 
Types and distributions of political systems, the major political rye ict алі? 
of the world, factors which affect relative political power, areas 0 
tion. (Spring—day.) 
151 United States* (3) (Formerly Geography 181) m 
) { ) 4 


(Not offered 1963-64.) 
* Regional Survey. No prerequisites. For students particularly inter 
gions, regional courses in the departments of Economics History, and I нр 
ommended, for example: Economics 185-86, Economie History and Problem Tren 
164, South America since Independence; and Polit cal Science 177, Recen 
Politics and Government 


65 
9 Fast, rn 


(Ss 
“Pring. 
Pring—da 


T (4 City р 


qı ies et. 
лају»; 
18 
а of ‹ 


, t ( h 
d alter 
id So 
у.) 
64 
1-64 


) 
la 
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Gassaw 


Gassaw: 


1 
es, value systems: 


(1964-6 


ay 


1V 


iture cities; theory 
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205-6 Area Data Collection and Analysis (3-3) Dav 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is comp ion 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory and field (3 hours). Sources of regional informe 
methods and systems of data collection; quantitative and qualitative methods 0? g) 


sis; systems of synthesis. (1963-64 and alternate years: academic year 


211-12 Reading Course in Economic Geography (3-3) 
The development of economic geography as a systematic approach to re 
the literature of economic geography, research methods, (Not offered 1 


gional anal 


233-34 Seminar: Regional and Urban Planning (3-3) к 
8 comp 


A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half i p 
Analysis of the planning function, major problems confronting the planner, con ing) 
rary status of planning—its areas of success and failure. (Academic year jl 


3) 


241-42 Seminar: Place and Culture (3 Camp 
A study of the culture traits which characterize various ethnic groups and diffe ing) 
people-place associations. (1963-64 and alternate years: academic уеаг 2d 

Gassaw” 

tional | 
С 

dich W 


251-52 Seminar: World Problem Areas (3-3) 
A study of those parts of the world which have become matters of interna 
cern, whether because of their political or social instability, unsound econo 
opment, or aggressive tendencies. An evaluation of the complex of factors v 
created the "problems". (Academic year—evening.) pori 


266 Seminar: the Sino-Soviet Area (3) 
Natural resources and economic potentials of the 
Sino-Soviet borderlands. Resources and population pattern of t 


Sinkiang, Outer Mongolia, Inner Mongolia, Manchuria, Soviet Centra. ning: 
Far East, North Korea, and North Vietnam—will be surveyed. (Fal yes 
295-96 Research (3-3) 
(Academic year—as arranged.) mes 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAM fot 
ffers Фе; 


In addition to the regular courses announced above, the University 9 Jor of 
i f (Др. legree of Bache, gr 
lowing courses for students undertaking work toward the degree | Stu jes. : 
ence in Cartography, which is administered by the College of Genera pie 
ph) ) g su 


: : : n 2 п 
information concerning the degree in Cartography, see the brochure 0 


CARTOGRAPHY PROGRAM 
GEOGRAPHY 


51 Introduction to Geography (3) 
52 World Regions (3) 

115-16 Physical Geography (3-3) 
124 Land Capabilities (3) 

125 Transportation Complexes (3) 


CARTOGRAPHY 


1 Map Interpretation (3) 
11 Cartographic Drafting and Descriptive Geometry (3) 
12 Topographic Surveying (3) 


1 
1 
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le 


13 Higher Surve ying (3) 
11-18 Eler 
u Map Projec ‘tions (2) 
1 Мар Reproduction (1) 
d 3 Elementary Ge 
eode tic 


nentary Photogramme try (3-3) 


odesy (3) 
Astronomy (3) 

) Theory of Errors and 
91. ~92 Map ат 


¦ Geodetic Adjustme nts (3) 
l Chart Construction (3-3) 


10) 
2 Introductory Oceanography (3-3) 


as Hotton 


| FIRST GROUP 

3 Int, . n r ғ 
leere uctor) Geology (3-3) The Staff 
Principles hours) laboratory and field trip (2 hours). A survey course covering the 
Mer LN Ecology. Laboratory fee, $6 a semester. (Academic year—day; sum 


E: megs and Rocks (3) 


е (7 Carroll 
оек ап d thee” laboratory (3 hours). Ir troduction to the common minerals and 
Physica] r n leir environments; identification of n inerals by determination of their 

Labor 'Perties and by the use of elementary chemical tests Prerequisite: Geology 
atory fee, $8 (Spring—day.) 
SECOND GROUP 
distor 
Le ires y oj Ge 41], logic al. Sciences (9) Teleki 
h * on 2ч i : 
| Med Scier the develor pment of geological thought and the history of geological and 
07 «ces, (1964-65 and alternate years.) 
| Yna 


ше 3 t Geology | ' (9) 

Mtia, i the Urs). recitation (1 hour). The 

155608 of ipe *sses of sedimentation and 

T ce пема! and 
Sion of the 


Teleki 
interrelation of endogene and exogene 
vuicanism; geochemical and geophysical 
geosynclinal areas. Pre requisite: Geology 1; Physics 11, 
instructor. (Fall—day.) 
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xs T 

111-12 Mineralogy (3-3) Carre 
A year course, credit is not given for the first half until the second half has been 07) 
pleted (except for chemistry majors who may receive credit for the first half opty 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). First half: morphological crystallog " 
the ide? 


and elementary aspects of optical crystallography with their application to 
fication of minerals. Second half: optical mineralogy; identification of non 
minerals by use of the polarizing microscope. Prerequisite: Geology 1 an (Ае 
ics 11, 12, or permission of the instructor. Laboratory fee, $10 a semester. 
demic year—evening.) | 
115 Petrography (4) бэл, 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Megascopic and microscopic identifier 
and classification of common rocks, Prerequisite: Geology 111-12. Laboratory 
$10. (1964-65 and alternate years.) 
116 Sedimentary Petrography (4) dim 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). The mineralogy and chemistry of ве "m 
and sedimentary rocks; identification, description, and classification 0 sedim 
rocks with megascopic and microscopic methods, Prerequisite: Geology ^ 
oratory fee, $10 (1964-65 and alternate years.) 


^ 


Сат 


117 Introduction to Petrology (3) "T 
eory "' m 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Lectures on petrogenic th 


phasis on igneous and metamorphic rocks; laboratory work on the дарог chart 
genesis by polarizing microscopic determination of mineralogical and textu g 
teristics. Prerequisite: Geology 115. Laboratory fee, $10. (Fall—evenine 
| , Сат 
122 Structural Geology (3) иш d 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field trips as arranged. Genetic inter ations © 
geologic formations on the basis of their structures, with emphasis on. арр у.) 
geological field work. Prerequisite: Geology 1-2 or 1 and 12. (Spring $ 
hE pa The 
123 Tectonics (3) رم‎ d 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours.) Introduction to specialized v. pment?” 


$ raf ~ 99 
structural analysis, and to tectonic theory. Prerequisite: Geology 122 
Applied Science 3. (1964-65 and alternate years.) afl 
Thes! 


125 Marine Geology (3) logy; 60 
Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and submarine er marin 
of the deep sea; topography, crustal structure, sedimentary processes fe stu 

: Geology 1-2 or ] anc 12; 


vironment. Prerequisite for geology majors: 1 
fields other than geology, permission of the instructor. (Fall—day- теё 
ы jw 
128 Geomorphology (4) d 
f d і Nature д igit 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours), field trips as arrange t 
۲ graphs. m alten” 


tion of earth forms, interpretation of maps and aerial photo 
, р 064-65 m 
Geology 107 or Geography and Regional Science 115 16. (1 


years.) 

е . u 
130 Photointerpretation (4) metris ше 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Principles of photograP^ | gtjon ° 

tion of geographical and geological features on aerial photographs, ) gi 
with stereoscopic methods. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring evening. Tel 1 
da EF 80 
151-52 Invertebrate Paleontology (3-3) 1 Classifica шү: 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours), field trips as arrang ms. Pre lay 
evolution of fossil invertebrates, paleoecology of invertebrate orga" rio уез n 
Geology 1-2 or 1 and 12. Laboratory fee, $8 a semester. (Aca potto, 
927, be 
154 Vertebrate Paleontology (3) features of ver all 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory or field as arranged. General ble s 0 ps! 
morphology and evolution as illustrated by the fossil record; pro 


(1964-65 and alternate years. 


and adaptation, where appropriate. 


157 Methods in Pale тоору >) Sohn 


да Introduction to the principles and {е hniques of paleontological research, including 
© rules of zoological nomenclature. Pre requisite: Geology 151-52. (Fall—eve- 
hing.) 


Месте (2 


i hours), laboratory (4 hours) Principles of sedimentation, analysis and 
iierpretation of sedimentary processes ironment, laboratory experiments in 
1 М А - - 

76 properties of se particles isite: Geology 12 and 107. Labora- 


tory fee, $10. Fall yr 


] E. 
66 Stratigraphy (4) 
“cture (2 ho 


Teleki 


grap} urs), laboratory (4 hours). Sedimentation, facies, evaluation of strati 
^ aay boundaries, principles of correlation, applied stratigraphic geology. Prereq 
Site: Carl - "£6 cc : : „ 
te: Geology 107, 115, 122, 163 (Spring—day.) 


173 , - - 
: Regional Geology (3) Carroll and Staff 


€Ccture (2 # : . 
tribui (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Lecture and map work on the regional dis 
cre са of geological formations and stru tures. This course may be reelected for 

i уа ч А " 

199 - Prerequisite: Geology 107, 122, or permission of the instructor. (Fall—day.) 

Laboratory Tech niques (2) 

«ect - а é x Lu 

ohni (1 hour), laboratory (3 hours). An introduction to aboratory machinery and 

агар 9468, ргера ft sections, gr ishing te hniques, fossil prep 
atio і wy 

May br Organization an tions. Laboratory fee, $15. This course 

8 ^ n 1 z " . 

~ever; peated for credi th t f the Department. (Fall and spring 

Vening ) I 


Seminar in Geology (3-3 Е 
Special topics, Te 


demi, y Does not repeat itself ] may be elected in successive years. (Aca 
1C yea à 
9 as arrange 
<1 X-ray C tel) " D . А 
he str Tystallography (3 Christ 
гис; f : ‚ im 
Nate ye E © of crystals as detern ned by the X-ray method (1964-65 and alter 
MO A 7 
ума Chemistry* (3) Evans 
"mistry , ү a 
Tucture f the Solid state. Bou ar ation and the role of crystalline 
à , 018 Chemistry а ову 1 alternate years.) 
e 
EX hemi Fleischer 
s „ 
оп the abundance, relationships, and the distribution in the 
| species Fall—evenine 
, Friedman 
enomena by means of st id unstable isotopes of 
heir abundance. ( Spring—evening. ) 
gy (4-4 Sohn 
Scope of 0 » laboratory as arranged. Identificat n with the binocular micro 
Paleonto) Stracoda and other foss 1 micro-organisms. Micropaleontological techniques, 
Ogical x : : ^ 
Corre], i Sica! research me 18, taxonomy, and paleoecology. Age determination and 
ün e 
itema of stratigraphic unite Laboratory fee, $12 a semester. (1964-65 and 
late ve, ini iboratory fee, $12 
257 ars, ) 
sy 
; : 
Indes Minar in Pal. ontol ry 1 \ The Staff 
Pender x E 5 : d 
Peat itself М topics each semester. Car be elected for either semester. Does not re 
= к. ап‹ an be reelected for edit A 


t \cademic year—as arranged.) 


in conf 


ned 


erence 


The George Washington University 


—— 


267-68 Seminar in Stratigraphy (3-3) 


Independent topics each semester. 
peat itself and can be reelected for credit. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


(Academic year 


as arranged.) 


The Stall | 


Can be elected for either semester does not © 
(1964-65 and alternate years.) 


The Stall 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Professors W. K. Legner ( Chairman), Gretchen Rogers 
Associate Professor J. C. King 
Assistant Professors H. D. Osterle, Klaus Thoenelt 


Associate Anne Cordero 


FIRST GROUP 


1-2 First-year German (3-3) 


A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is comp ora 
The essentials of German grammar; translation of easy prose. Aural training ry 


practice in electronic language workshop. Workshop fee, $6 a semester. 


fall—day and evening; spring—day; summer 1963. Second half: fall—day; gprin 


day and evening; summer 1963.) 


3-4 Second-year German (3-3) i let 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is comP ural 


Selections from modern German prose; continuation and review of grammar ш, 
training, oral practice in electronic language workshop. Workshop fee, $6 a 
(First 


Prerequisite: German 1-2 or two years of high school German. 


day and evening; spring—day; summer 1963. 


and evening; summer 1963.) 


9-10 German Conversation and Composition (3-3) 


Aural training, oral practice in electronic language workshop. Workshop fee 


semester. (Academic year—day.) 


47 Beginning German for Reading Examination Candidates (0) 


" ^ " ^ ` a 
Specifically for graduate students with little or no German, who are prep 
reading examinations. 

evening; summer 1963.) 


No academic credit. Tuition fee, $108. 


49 German Readings jor Nonmajor Students (3) 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations. 


admitted with permission of the instructor. No academic credit for gradua 
Prerequisite: German 4 or 47, or the equivalent. 


mer 1963.) 


51-52 Introduction to German Literature (3-3) 


Prerequisite: German 4 or the equivalent. 


SECOND GROUP 


103—4 Goethe’s *Faust"— Parts 1 and I] (3-3) 
(1964-65 and alternate years.) 


131-32 German Literature of the 18th Century (3-3) 


The age of Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller. 


year 


evening.) 


(1963-64 and alternate 


(Academic year—evening.) 


Second half: fall—day; § 


The Stall 


(First | 


The Suf 


alj: tall- 
e 
oue 


a 
Тый {ог 


(Fall and spring“ 


(Fall and spring—eveningi 


osterle 


The Division of University Students 


BE. 


141-4» Ger 


man Literature of the 19th Century (3-3) King 
Romanticism, Biedermeier period, Young Germany, Realism. (1963-64 and alter- 
Nate years: academic year—evening.) 
151-59 ^ - | б-а 
31-52 German Literature of the 20th Century (3-3) Rogers 
i (1964-65 and alternate years.) 
е 
(9. А "P А 9 pe 
9-80 Advanced Composition for Undergraduate and King, Legner 


Graduate Majors (1-1) 


Academic year—as arranged.) 


THIRD GROUP 


m2 Middle High German (3-3) Legner 


63-64 and alternate years: academic year—evening.) 


205 
3-6 Gothic (3-3) Legne: 

"troduction to the comparative study of Germanic languages. (1964-65 and alter 
nate years, ) 

209_ 

M Old High German (3-3) King 

21: 64-65 and alternate years.) 

Ha Old Norse (3-3) Allee 

219 963-64 and alternate years: academic year—evening.) 

» T ч ә > ۰ « r ~ B 
Teaching German in College (3) The Staff 
ethodology, observation, and apprenticeship in college classes and the language work- 

293 op. (Fall—as arranged.) 

E Linguistic Analysis of Modern German (3-3) King 

j ment of phonetics, phonemics, morphology, and syntax. (1963-64 and every 

Ws Td year: academic year—day.) 

26 Seminar: Linguistics (3-3) King, Allee 
third SAPPY, methodology, readings, and research problems. (1965-66 and every 

year.) 

27.99 c | сы ' 

Wd Sanskrit —Introduction to Indo-European Linguistics (3-3) King 
ndic language and literature. (1964-65 and alternate years.) 

E erman Literature of the 15th and 16th Centuries (3) Legner 
Ref ition from chivalric to bourgeois literature. The eras of Humanism and the 
Years: fall E reflected in the principal literary works. (1963-64 and alternate 

* lali—day.) 
0 Ge À 

lh: rman Literature of the 17th Century (3) Legner 
ea ла of foreign models. The literary societies. Preciosity. The beginnings of 
| Ш in the novel. Pietism. (1963-64 and alternate years: spring—day.) 
~3 : . = " 

- German Classicism (3-3) Rogers 

E 13] сей study and critique of the literature of the Goethezeit. Prerequisite: Ger- 

41.4 732 or the equivalent. (1964-65 and alternate years.) 

9 ç А 7 > ey A 
teat Seminar: German Romanticism (3-3) King 
lernate yr of individual writers, groups, motifs, and tendencies. (1964-65 and al. 
e ears, ) 

25] e 

ES. < 9 ` ` , ч 
бы P minar: Studies in 20th Century German Literature (3-3) Rogers 
Years. Projects in fiction, drama, poetry, and criticism. (1963-64 and alternate 
6 * academic year— day.) 

German-E nglish and German-American Literary Relations Osterle 


E Interaction s (3-3) 
Parative study of major genres. Appraisal of influences. (Not offered 1963-64.) 


3 General Accounting (3) 


80 The George Washington University - 


Thoenel! 
d realist 
Heian 


271-72 Seminar: German Literature (3-3) 
French-German literary interactions and contrasts. First half: Romantic ап 
narrative and essay. Second half: Romain Rolland, Camus, René Schickele, 
Mann. (Academic year—evening.) E 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Stai 
Required of all candidates for the Master’s degree in German. (Academic year—® 
arranged.) 


GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 


r 
Professors R. D. Kenni dy (Emeritus), A. R. Johnson, J. I > Jessup, i C. Docker 
(Chairman), D. S. Brown, A. M. Woodruff, F. H. Gibbs, G. C Jacobus, к 
Eastin, R. F. Ericson, С. L. Lippitt, E. J. B. Lewis, T. Н. Carroll, Waldo ee 
Professorial Lecturers S. N. Alexander, C. G. Berns, F. C. Brimacombe, J+ 5; in 

ler, C. W. Clewlow, L. C. Collins, F. V. Demaret, L. W. Hamilton, Frank Hie 

botham, C. E. Houston, Robert Kaye, J. L. Krieger, K. F. McClure, Edwa 1 ч 
Crensky, С. А. McLaughlin, J. Р. Murphy, М. Е. Ogdon, Ј. М. Parr” cgon 
Peeples, F. I. Shaffner, Clark Simpson, I. E. Steele, J. N. Stonesifer, E. 


sem, Clark Tibbitts, W. G. Torpey, ( . E. Goode Ж R. 
. ` ` " "2 g, 
Associate Professors F. C. Kurtz, John Clayton (Research), Leon Gintzi 
Cloutier, J. G. Brown „аў, 
d : DE : P E „һе“ ] 
{ssociate Professorial Lecturers C. M. Campbell, O. C. Disler, J. F. Do ght 


George Idelson, V. B. Lewis, F. K. Me Гүн р, J. A. Morrow, Ross Pollock 


Provan. J. R. Snitzler, M. H. Schwartz, P. C. Tosini, J. V. Milano . M.G 
{ssistant Professors Н. R. Page, R. E. Griffiths, A. D. Larson, D. M. Fa 
Gallagher, L. C. Smitl 55 
а "ta i D. K. Good, Donald СЕ 
his, D. E. Van Tijn, 


Lecturers R. J. Bond, Jerome Bracken, C. J. 
F. X. McKenna, J. F. Regan, D. E. Ru 


Associate J. K. Palmer 


ACCOUNTING 
FIRST GROUP | tall 
The » 
1-2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) ‘on of the ой 
First half: basic principles underlying accounting records, preparation par ner i 
sheet and financial statements, accounting for single proprietorships ан бре, na Ac 
Second half: accounting for corporations and introduction to cost "prerequisite P 
of financial statements, and valuation and amortization problems. eid half: ll ae 
counting 2: Accounting 1 or permission of the instructor. (Firs and 
spring—day and evening; summer 1963. Second half: fall and s 


ning; summer 1963.) The 


pring— ^9 


‘ ] co 1 
` ; J ips and бое 
Study of accounting systems and accounting for single proprietors and inter? 

tions, with emphasis on accounting theory, terminology, and the analy" 


tation of accounting data. (Not offered 1963-64.) 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1963-64 


10) Cost A 


'Ounting (3) 
T CCOUNTLL 8 ) 
heory 


and purposes of indu 


iccountir of systems of cost con 
trol and determination; ar and interpretation of cost data Prerequisite: 
Accounting 1-2 (Fall spring—day; summer 1963.) 

102 Ad, 

“vanced Cost iccounting (3) 

Advanced cost accounting theory problems with emphasis on development and 
ang : і 
Dalysis of stan lard costs, t ost data for managerial contro 
tion cost 


l, and distribu 
accounting. Prereqi ounting 101 or permission of the instructor. 


Financial State ment Analysis (3 nnedy, Steele 
or the 200 techniques of preparing, y ancial statements 
EC guidance of « perating executive е 1 creditors; influ- 
pn of price level changes acct ita ir etation of 
(recs апа ratios, site: Accour g 2 uctor 

| all—day spring—evening; summer 1963 

5s 

А Urvey of Account Dis er, Gallagher 
Counting for single prietorships г 8 sis оп the use of 
ace "mm ' E |t i If 1515 on ti ise О 
p unting inf ti ocess 

"Ie anal 


‚ terminology, and 
!у818 and int 


r B эс. а credit to - our ting 
12) stra | majors гап and spring—evening; summer 1963.) 
~99 
р Intermediat {ccounting (3 Gallagher, Simpson 
irst half à; | і 
half: valu tizat } eras ta. l 
Ments * Yaiuation and amo апо! ot current assets, long-term invest- 
Current tangible fixed assets, intangible assets, ar leferred charges; accountit g for 
estir ed es P quisite to 121: Ac- 
Secor accounting for the organiza 
I orat and sic prin 
es I erequis to 121 or 
emic ve va evel ) 


Kennedy 
erence to cur 


ts and 
accounting. 


Lewis 


govert ccounts, encumbrances, and fund 


nasis on mu 


pai and state government acci unting with an intro 
accountin "rec te: Accountir rt 
1 requ \ 1 


rmission of the in 


Lewis 


€ Ww phasis o agency level 
crued expe slat and accounting support 
E Accounts of the United States Tre sury; current concepts of 
lq лу ' 41 sation, and disbursement accounting ar rting. Prerequisite: Ac- 
l Fede ‚оГ permission of the instructor Not offe 1963-64.) 
Bug ral Budgetin, » 
Re geting (3 


Lewis 
budge чу Procedures іп the Fed t 


hasis on agency level 
1 Progrs " і ) 
lent t Eramming. bu 


1 t f r 7 r e} achi E 
( dget formulation ar e s for achieving manage- 
Rr Djectives thron " К... i 2i nd m 
ming uirough the budget < St- geting; « xpenditure pro- 
бош б and accra 
je ting 5 3nd accrued expenditure s; rev 
> Or 


ue estimating. Prerequisite: Ac- 
omer. sive experience eral budgeting Spring ng.) 
Prop) ne Tax 


; Accounting Kurtz 
Hi ° Ir " 2 - ; " 
ere ^e, Wolved In the fede lividuals and corporations, 


social security taxes, 


The George Washington University _ — 


162 Federal Tax Practice (3) Kurt 
Advanced problems of federal tax practice suc nt of partnerships 
estates, trusts, corporate reorganizations, foreign income, and gifts; 
ices; assessment, collection, and refund procedures. Prerequisite: 


the permission of the instructor. (Spring—evening.) 


h as the tax treatme 
use of the tax үй 
Accounting 16 


171 Auditing (3) 
Duties and responsi 
techniques of verifying eac 
papers and reports. Prerequisite: 


ts, 
bilities of auditors: principles and procedures of making sking 
h financial statement item, preparation of audit W 
Accounting 121-22. (Fall—evening-) 
Kurt 


172 Auditing Practice (3) Мр 1. 

Preparation of audit reports, accounting statements to be filed with Securities Y n 

change Commission, and current developments of auditing standards an Pining) 
Spring 


Prerequisite: Accounting 171 or permission of the instructor. ; 
Lewis 


181 Accounting Systems (3) 
Theory and procedure of designing and installing accounting systems 
recording, analyzing, and presenting accounting data. Prerequisite: 
121-22, and 171, or permission of the instructor. (Fall—evening. 


А n 
191 Advanced Accounting (3) Киги Т. 
{ affairs, realization and liquidati ep jj enit 


Consolidated statements, statement o 
estate and trust accounting. Prerequisite: Accounting 


summer 1963.) m 
193 Business Budgeting (3) ES enn wi 


d procedures involved in the develop Y 
to aid in the managemen v A 
Accounting 1-2. (Fallday’ 


Principles, techniques, an 
operation of a system of budgetary control 


and industrial organizations. Prerequisite: 
day and evening; summer 1963.) 


196 Accounting Policy and Control (3) 
Accounting decision-making and analytical tec ў 
ісу апі operational role of the accountant and his contribution to еме 181165: 

ment. Readings, cases, and problems form a basis for class discussions. (Not 


Accounting 101, 111, 161, and 171, or permission of the instructor. 


1963-64.) 
inf 


198 Professional Accounting Review (3) the ассо) 
Review and coordination of the principles and techniques dev oped in > 4% 
curriculum, in preparation for general practice in the › 
professional accounting examinations. Prerequisite: Accounting , 
and 191, or permission of the instructor. (Spring—evening- 


:hniques, emphasizing the rise 


THIRD GROUP 
Hi gno 
311-12 Managerial Accounting (3-3) Kennedy, 18 of 6287, 


First half: analysis of the accounting system with special reference 10 ent; a 600 ور‎ 
cial and operating records and accounting reports as 10018 of mana level СЕ? ir 
valuation and amortization problems including the influence 0 Pel: á өш ed bY 
accounting data. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 or 3. 5eco mg systems. 
ternal accounting controls, commercial budgets, and cost accounting Accounting fh 
management in directing and controlling a business. Prerequisite : offe 1 
Accounting 211 or permission of the instructor. (First hall: 0 

Second half: summer 1963.( ned 


915 Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) 1 
Nature, preparation, analysis, and interpretation of accounting геро ин ешр! үү 
accounting, business budgeting, and internal accounting conti 3, of 15, 
their use in the management process. Prerequisite: Accounting ^^ 
mission of the instructor. (Fall and spring—evening.) 


The Division of University Students 83 


23] Contemporary Accounting Theory (3) 


Kurtz, Higginbotham 
vanced accounting principles and concepts and recent theories concerned with the 
valuation and amortization of assets and de 


termination of income. 


misgi - ` 
mission of (Fall—evening.) 


246 


Admission by per- 
the instructor. 


Covernm. ntal Accountin 


g and Budgeting Problems (3) 
idvanced principles and practices in federal accounting relationship to general pol 
«Y and administration. Prerequisite: 


Accounting 144 or permission of the instruc- 
*or, (Not offered 1963 64.) 


0 Internal Control and Auditing (3) Kurtz 
Мегпа] accounting controls; review and appraisal of accounting systems, procedures, 
on managerial policies with respect to their effectiveness and profitableness. Emphasis 

16 use of internal control and auditing as an aid to management. Prerequisite: 

295 “counting 171 or permission of the instructor. (Not offered 1963-64.) 
9-96 Seminar in Ac ounting (3-3) 

ected ac 


Kennedy 
Counting research topics and prol 
{Mission 


roblems; individual oral and written reports 
by permission of 


б f the instructor. (Academic year evening.) 
“7.98 кё › Ip = The Staff 
“ccounting Reading and Research (3-3) The Stafi 
"ademic year—as arranged.) 


The Staff 


-as arranged; summer 1963.) 


Ben, 
SINESs AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Л THIRD GROUP 
M Ady ' 
vanced Administratit e Manageme nt (3) Eastin, Ericson, Gibbs 
d "Ormerly Business Administration 201 and Public Administration 210) 
E Yanced course in 


adminietrat ni 
administration empha 
ac 
E" Ministrat 


phasizing principles and practices common 
ive units of all kinds. (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening; 
УМ Mer 1963) 
De a titatis e Fa tors in {dministration (3) Gross. Van Tijn 
hi opments in quantitativ methods of administratior 
hg.) Tuantitative method adr ation. 


(Fall and spring—eve 


«5 


unication and Executive Action (3) Morrow 
Administration 242) 


ога Inicalions processes. Research and analysis, identification of 
ài Telating 
46 p 


ivity; the dynamics of « ymmunication. 


to recer 


(Spring—evening. ) 


ment (3) Torpes 
F ете nt I 
ic кечу Public Administration 231) 
Tine} : - ses : 
Чесу теј Ples; structure and organization of personnel ollices; responsibilities; inter 
yy “Yening у atlonships ; personne] staffing, training, and work measurement. (Fall- 
W. x 


m Е T 

E" Relations in Admini tration | Eastin, Brown 
ана тену Busir and Public Administration 241) 
"KL sociaj P» intergroup, and other human behavior and development; applica 
jı eed, “А! Science research to administration. Practical applications will be em- 
idemic year- evening; summer 1963— Business and Public Admin 
) 


ss Administration 


Stra E. (Аса 

t сг 

dp ہ‎ 9^ 207 (3) 

Conte 

“porary А, 

n." Merly p.i 

Curren aM Public Administration 262) 

Viene, 1еогіев and tren: 


is in management with 
*mmunications and 


ministrative Theory and Practice (3) Ericson 


particular attention to the behavioral 
applicability of research (Spring—evening.) 


8 The George Washington University 


268 Management Engineering (3) 
(Formerly Business Administration 2 
Analysis of the techniques for initiation and implementation of ma 
ing programs, with emphasis on organization and methods surveys 

of work measurements, work simplification management audits, 
ment improvement programs. (Fall—day and evening; spring— 


287 Relation of Government to Business (3) 
(Formerly Business Administration 278 and 287) 
Activities of government in their relation to busine 
labor relations, wages, production, and prices. Tren 


and its bearing upon government policy. (Spring- evening.) 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
SECOND GROUP 


101 Introduction to Business (3) 


268 and Public Administration 2 
nagement engin 

including t 
and other 


Clewlow 
16) 


he study 
E 


evening. 


Clayto? 


А as 
ss management in such pr 
{ and change in 


economic 


(Formerly Business Organization and Combination) (Fall- 
The business environment; its effects upon the decision making process. 
day and evening; spring—day.) Page 
j А a 7 ricson 
102 Fundamentals of Management 19) Enc "he 80: 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling the activities ™ Jay and 
ministrative unit; evolution of management thinking. (Fall and spt 
evening; summer 1963.) S esifet 
- " in, Ston 
105 Personnel Management (9) Eastin nel 
Industrial personnel and manpower programs, organizations and policy 
activities. (Fall—day; spring —evening; summer 1963.) a пей 
А à 1 0 
106 Problems in Personnel Management (3) East ginos indus 
Principles of manpower management illustrated by cases drawn from (spring 
try, and government. Prerequisite: Business Administration 
ning.) Lars" 
и ^ mers 
107 Labor Management Contracts (3) Som gaining SL 
role in the negotiation and administration of collective Of. (Fa 


Management’s 
ments, as essential to development of goo 


day; spring —evening. ) 
109 Office Management (3) 
1 layout of an office, use of office m 


Organization anc 
supervision problems. 


and execution of work, 


113 Real Estate (3) 
Fundamentals of real estate practice; leasing ar 
financing, and taxation. (Fall—evening.) 


121 Risk Management (3) D 
life, marine : 
: business 


property, 


A general course in underlying principles of i 
economic life of ® 


ance, and the function of insurance in the 
(Spring—evening.) 


122 Life Insurance and Estate Planning (9) 


‚ their use in providing protection and е 


Life insurance contracts 
(Spring—evening.) 


131 Business Finance (3) rprises 
s ente . 
: ummer 1963.) 


ng of busines 


Basic principles involved in the financir | 
у and evening; ® 


counting 1-2. (Fall—day; spring—da 


1 labor-management relati 


i Jiances 
achines and арр.) 
(Fall and spring—evenine 


nd property mana 


Doub Md 


state dev elope” 


Ргегеї“ 


= i 


2 
ement (3) 


136 Credit Manag 


ypes and sources of credit informatic n, credit relationships from the standpoint of 
the commercial bank and the commercial business enterprise. Prerequisite: Account- 
ing 1-2, (Spring 
138 In, estments (3) 
Analysis of facto 
Ments, pro 
requisite : 


evening.) 


Dockeray, Shaffner 
ation to different types of invest- 
ious classes of investors, regulation. Pre 
dministration 131 (Spring—day.) 


rs of investment credit with applic 
per selection of investments for var 
Accounting 1-2, Business A 
41 Basic Marketing (3) 


n introduction to marketi g and marketing management in relation to our total econ 
Ошу and business man 


t, consumer and demand analysis, retailing, wholesaling, 
Major marketing management problems and policies with particular emphasis on 
Major decision areas and tool 


ls. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 
summer 1963—offered as Pring iples of Marketing (3).) 


142 Marketing Mana 


) LJ > 
igement I robiems (3) 


} (Fall—evening; 
Spring— day; 


tical problems of retailers, wholesaler , and manufacturers considered through the 
т of cases and te xt material; fundamental considerations in marketing decisions and 
© nature of the prol 


(s n lem-solving process Prerequisite: Business Administration 141. 
Spring— day. ) 


3 Marketing 


Research (3) 
"ciples and 


m practices of marketing research with particular emphasis upon basic 
gi ods and techniques, sources and interpretation of data, and presentation of re 
M ts, (Fall—evening. ) 


T 1 1 
ton tization of the sales department, sales planning and forecasting, quotas, terri 
tite: т performance standards, and alysis and control of distribution costs. Prerequi 


usiness Administration 141 (Spring—evening. ) 
7 Ady 


ertising (3) 


E Idelson 
ферз as a function of marketing and merchandising ; uses and limitations of 
Vertisem e E 48 a tool of management; fun lamentals involved in getting a finished ad 
ing nt before potential customers; evaluatic n, criticism, and 


1 control of advertis- 
l; д (Fall evening.) 


Pror 
TOcurement and Materials 


Management (3) 
Purchaci Management (3 


merch 45 organization, procedures, and policies; market relationships; selection of 
De andise and sources of supply; curement information and records; evaluation 
ч Ocurement Practices in industry and government 
5 ) 


(Spring—evening. ) 


db . 
ae Pinciples of Person 
isic : ‹ 


underlie personal sell 


al Selling (3) 


ing and the practical application of these 
18 given to the human factor. Career opportunities and the role 
пошу are also ‹ onsidered 


1, Not offered 1963-64.) 


0 
ınazement (3) Kaye 
ti and records of traffic department, routin 


ers, ү I I ting of shipments, services by car 
63-6 4) and charges, relation of sh pper to transportation agencies. (Not offered 


1 
16] 1 
pO nercia] Lau 
a > 2 
(р пем (3) 
lio è ау and evening.) 
"xs mercial L 
X ОН раке (3) 
ting- day an 
Qw 


Ран. Relation to the Form of Business Units: Corporations, Murphy 
1 ч ~ e r á 
(Fan *rships, and Trusts (3) 
'ening.) 


Contracts, Sales, Agen: y, and Collins, McClure 


aw: Negotiable Instruments. Property, 
(S 


163 


Collins, Murphy 


1 evening ) 


The George Washington University m 
171 Principles of Transportation (3) Clayton 
$, rates 


Impact of transport on society; development, economic characteristics, service fall- 
and regulation of the various modes of domestic intercity transportation. (Fa 


evening.) 


172 Public Utilities (3) ( 
Legal and economic meaning of the public utility concept; development, serviceh е 
nomic characteristics, ratemaking, and regulation of the various utility industries, 


Clayton 
eco 
ith 


particular emphasis on electric, gas, telephone, and urban transit industries. 
(Spring—evening.) 
in - ad ton 
173 Commercial Motor Transportation (3) Clay of 
ulation 


Organization, management, services, economic characteristics, rates and reg int of 
motor transport firms; highways and highway financing considered from the 
view of both producers and users of the services. (Not offered 1963-64.) 


nat ; же : : on 
174 Commercial Air Transportation (3) o 
Organization, management, services, economic characteristics, rates, and regu 
air transport firms; policies and activities of the government in the development, 


motion, and control of air transport. (Not offered 1963-64.) 
at А хааа : Kayê 
175 Introduction to Foreign Trade (3) Jing, € 
Terminology, trade usages and practices, conditions essential to successful tra ing, 


; А ^ ^ ; ern T 
nomic bases of international trade, obstacles to trade, tariffs, impact of go" 
controls on private trade. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. (Fall—evening. 


176 Exporting and Importing (3) 
Policy and operating problems of foreign trade, financing, documentation, рё 
transportation of shipments, ocean marine insurance, and U. S. Customs proc 


formalities. (Spring—evening.) 


178 International Business Operations (3) 
Analysis of overseas projects according to purpose and type of organizat 
studies involving development and management of overseas marketing Pro 
other operations in different areas of the world. (Not offered 1963-64.) pag 

а 

181 Manufacturing Production (3) А facilities 

Basic principles and methods of manufacturing production. Manufacturing tion iF 

plant and equipment. Illustrations selected from various process and fabrice 


dustries. (Spring—evening.) 
191 Business Reports and Analyses (3) "T 
: а interpretation 


Sources of management information, array and analysis of data, 
presentation of the findings. (Not offered 1963-64.) 


wW 
Eastin, Mor" yı 
written communication; aty rapid 


tion; group leadership: у) 


(Fall—evenings SP" 


193 Management Communication (3) 
A survey course in the problems of communication; 
format; oral communication: oral briefing and presenta 
reading; completed staff work; and related subjects. 


195 Controllership (3) 
The duties, responsibilities, and place of the controller in a bu 
lations of controller to other departments and regulatory bodies; an diting €* @ 
relation to price setting and inventories, depreciation policies, interna au 


control and budgeting; and financial reports to management, stock ening) 


ployees. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. Open to seniors. page 

` i un, ^. 
198 Case Problems in Management (3) - pusints 
Principals and techniques of management illustrated by cases drawn (Fall 2 


ation 102, 105, 131, 141. 


and industry. Prerequisite: Business Administr 
spring—day and evening.) 


The Division of Unit 


THIRD GROUP 
9, E ; 
09 Seminar in Personnel Management (3) 
Iscussion of industrial personnel and manpower 
vanced problems. (Fall—evening.) 


210 T 

^ Д The Personnel Manager (3) Jessup 
he Job of the personnel manager and his place in the organization; relations of the 
Personnel manager to other exe utives; the personnel manager's policy role, and his 


relations with the chief executive. Key problems of the senior personnel executive 
SPring—evening.) 


213 р Р а 
9 Urban Land Management (3) Woodruff 
ackground course for the « 
* forces that lie behind i 
Ment of Cities. 


Eastin 
management, and research in ad. 


leveloping curriculum in city planning. The course traces 
nvestment decisions which in turn determine the develop 
(Spring—evening.) 


218 d 
Suri ey of Data Processing (3) l'osini 
Survey of mode 


le rn data processing systems with emphasis on the management prob- 
ms associated with the installation and use of such systems. (Fall and spring— 
evening, ) 
219 
* > . " ^ ` є + 
Digital Computer Programming Concepts (3) Schwartz 
achine functions and programmed control, instructions and programs, sub-routines, 


e - : 
rw Purpose programming, business oriented programming languages. Prerequi 

* Business and Public Administration 204 or permission of instructor. (Fall 
evening, ) 


2 \ 
20 Comparati e 


Toperties and 
usiness e 

S ec 
B 


Digital Computer Systems (3) Schwartz 
8 Р : 


capacities of the range of equipments in use today, special purpose 
Tüipments, recent and prospective equipment developments. Prerequisite: 


ИТҮ" bon . -m 
221 mess Administration 219. (Spring—evening. ) 
“14 ЖА А : : 
y, PPlication of Digital Computers (3) Alexander 
Ment on eration of data processing in the regular operations of the business or govern 


ning Eanization and in establishing flows of management information, systems plan- 
ا‎ impact of Automatic Data Processing on management organization and de- 
mi making. Prerequisite: Business and Public Administration 204 and Business 
29 Inistration 220), (Fall—evening.) 

g 


Seminar in Advanced Di 


Udy of 
4 advance; 
pri 


gital Computer Concepts (3) Alexander 


$ 1 problems іп the design and application of computer systems. 
227 ng —*tvening.) 


¢ Linear 
ntrodu ; 4 
tudy Up». to the vocabulary and methodology of management science through the 
5 inear programming techniques. Case studies. (Fall—evening.) 


Int - 
roduction to Operation 
i ations rese. 


> a 
Programming (3) Bracken 


s Research jor Management (3) Bracken 
8 is on th ге as ап approach to the solution of management problems. Empha 
ate examined relevance and limitations of operations research. Practical applications 
31 ed. ( Spring—evening.) 
Ping POrate Financial Problems (3) 
lal practice in 


Ments. 
« ‚а 
23 nd 


Dockeray, Houston 
promotion, consolidation, and mergers; capital structure adjust- 
$ reorganization. ( Fall—evening. ) 
` emi . 4 . 
esearch i їп Business Finance (3) Dockeray, Houston 
2] In advanced financial problems. (Spring—evening.) 
NVEstme 
An ment Analysis (3) 


8 Dockeray, Shaffner 
hique, 2164 course 


in the applications of investment principles and analytical tech- 
ction of investments. Prerequisite: Business Administration 138. 


The George П ashington l niversity : __ 288 


Dockeray, Shaffner 
; f var 
ing.) 


238 Seminar in Investments (3) 
Research in investment problems, techniques of selection and the management 0 
ious types of funds. Prerequisite: Business Administration 138. (Spring—evenin&: 


241 Advanced Marketing Management (3) 
Marketing management problems and policies in major decision areas ©. nt 
planning, channels of distribution, advertising, person il selling, sales promotion, pr 
ing, and development of integrated marketing programs. Marketing research met 
other tools useful in decision making. Case analysis. (Fall—evening; sum 


1963—offered as Seminar in Marketing (3).) 


of product 


242 Seminar in Marketing (3) 


Critical review of the development of marketing thought and important m 


arketing lit 
and thei 


r impac 


erature. Special and current problems and/or trends in marketing Spring 
on the firm and society. Prerequisite: Business Administration 241. (әр 
evening.) 
243 Advanced Marketing Research (3) ke 
> jn mar 


Marketing research as an aid to decision making and increased efficiency 
ing, marketing research process, critical appraisal of methods and results, ар qui 
tions of marketing research. Cases, selected readings, and research project. 


site: a course in basic statistics (Spring—evening.) 


247 Advertising Management (3) sing of 
Case studies and text material dealing with executive determination of adverts er, 
ganization, basic strategy relative to marketing program, promotional programs rion, 

tising appropriation, preparation and scheduling of advertisements, media social as 

and determination of effectiveness. Advertising research and economic and soc 


pects. (Not offered 1963-64.) 


248 International Marketing (3) 
Organization for international marketing, foreign demand analysis, 
ment and policies, marketing structure and trade channels, advertising and Р rticul 
problems and policies, pricing, credits and collections, and legal aspects. Not offert 
emphasis on development of effective international marketing strategy. VM 


1963-64.) 1 
d MSN pert” act Га 
250 Contract Administration (3) (Not offered 


The management of government contracts with private suppliers. 
t } 


1963—64.) 


251 Retail Management (3) onion struc 
Managerial problems and policies concerning financing, location, organiza gemen 
ture, merchandise policies, advertising and sales promotion, personne | retail man 
operating and service policies, accounting ind control, and other relate¢ 
agement problems. Case analysis. (Fall—evening.) do? 

255-56 Seminar in Foreign Trade (3) ше 
Research, analysis, and discussion of foreign trade institutions, public and PF 
(Academic year—evening.) The Stall 

273-74 Readings in Business (3-3) ement. 5 
Advanced readings in the fields of finance, marketing, and personnel m: 

Б”, - z 
mission by permission of the instructor. ( Academic year—evening. Jess? 

286 Management in the Armed Forces (3) tect pusine® 
Special problems of military organization and management; applicability 
management techniques to the armed forces. (Not offered 1963-64.) кпе 

іл: 


920 


288 Executive Leadership (3) 
Examination of principles and problems of executive leadership and sn busin " 
tensive consideration of basic issues and guides to executive action in pr? 
public administration; review of the literature, significant research 
tical illustrations. (Fall—evening.) 
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9i ` n 
<9) Semina 
esearch 
(Fall and 


r in Business Management (3) Ericson, Page 
on various phases of management as practiced in American industry. 
spring—evening.) 
292 € * ч Y ; 
ә 4 Busine ss Research (3-3) The Staff 
trst hal}: not offered 1963-64. Secor 


uf: summer 1963 


296 © . 
“4 Seminar in Controllership (3) 


esearch on advanced problems of the controller in all types of business organization 
and the Federal Government. (Spring—evening. ) 
297 


Case Studies in Business Administration (3) Jessup 


Problems of mar 
Поп; cases 
agement, 


agement are analyzed with the view of developing a practical solu- 
are used to show the problems of personnel in marketing, industrial man 
finance, etc (Fall and spring—evening. ) 


uy. 
439 Thesis Semin 


ar (3) Dockeray and Staff 
1 examination of thesis standards, research philosophy, and methodology. (Fall 

anc Spring—evening; summer 1963.) 
30 | Б с 
- Thesis (3) The Stafi 


all and spring—as arranged; summer 1963 


HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


THIRD GROUP 


205 
Ы А 
~ Introduc tion to Health Care 


Administration (3) Griffiths 
Clure and 


discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey of community health 


(with ® Public health organizations, voluntary agencies, and private practitioners 
„Attention to state and national health resources) ; medical terminology, com 

nj Micable diseases, environmental sanitation, and biostatistics (Fall—day and eve- 

20 E" 

э 

La Огвапігагіоп and Management 1-11 (3-3) " Gintzig 

Characte 200 discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). The history and current 

ious pes of institutional health care. Organizational functions and structure of var. 


ls of hospitals and 


ospita] | clinics, including long term-care facilities such as mental 

istration, 1omes for the aged, nursing homes, and others related to health care admin- 
205 H d (Academic year—day and evening.) 

Lectun ial Management Procedure s (3) Gintzig 

Study Ape discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). A survey of hospital law; a 

disaster Tel forms, procedures, and systems; hospital programs pertaining to 

and t Telief, safety, fire prevention; personnel, purchasing, and volunteer services; 


Ac 


the Operational peculiarities of hospital departments. Prerequisite: Health Care 


" ministration 203. Fall—day and evening.) 
“06 c 
“Ase ©, . i F . е” ә , ғ, 
di se Studies in Health Care Ad ministration (3) Gibbs 
SCUss; " " k = ы 
КА Ussion of general ideas about a stration as applied to practical cases. Em- 
Site. Bus; Placed on policy maki ing, and controlling in hospitals. Prerequi- 


(Sprin ness and Public Admi 201 and Health Care Administration 203. 


“Pring. 
207 E day and evening.) 
i 
L оц gement Analysis in Health Care Institutions (3) Gintzig 
re (9 hod lecti i ing 
and et {2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Methods of collection, analyzing, reporting, 
Othe, "8 information that сап be made available to administrators of hospitals and 


tion. Medical care institutions. One day ea 
base 1 us time is devoted to an investigat 
“ел \ rerequisite: Health Саге Administra 


h week is spent in a medical care institu- 
1 on which written and oral reports are 
ın 203 and 205. (Spring—day and 


90 The George Washington University ee o 


209 Health Care Economics (3) Стій» 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Medical economics including sources ы 
hospital income; fund raising drives; methods of procuring, using, budgeting: 

accounting for hospital funds; prepayment plans, impact on community of the cost 0 


medical care. (Spring—day and evening.) 


The Staff 


212 Planning and Construction of Health Care Facilities (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Regional and specific aspects of long pre 
short health care planning, designing, constructing, equipping, and supplying: 
requisite: Health Care Administration 202, 203. (Spring—day and evening. 

213 Administration of Health Care Systems (3) The Suh 
The nature and special administrative requirements of federal hospital systems: er 
care associations at national, regional, and local levels; regional planning; healt 
plans and counseling activities. (As arranged.) f 

250 Administration for Mental Care (3) The Si 
Special characteristics of administration required in mental hospitals, psychiatrie 

tions of general hospitals, and others. (As arranged.) 

e Stall 


260 Administration for Long-term Care (3) { long: 
A survey of the medical and nursing procedures designed for administrators ening 
term facilities including nursing homes and facilities for the aged. Fal auff 

961 Business Procedure in Long-term-care Facilities (3) PS ПИ Jong: 
Business procedures with special application to administration of facilities ving.) 
term care including nursing homes and homes for the aged. (Spring—* Gta 

262-63 Readings in Long-term-care Administration (3-3) E in 

Advanced studies in selected aspects of administration of long-term-care “ 

cluding nursing homes and homes for the aged and others. (As arrang Tibbitts 

UE са "m : ibbi 

267 Social Gerontology for the Administrator (3) епу ж 
А survey of information concerning the special characteristics of the enm (Fall 
which administrators of long-term-care facilities should be acquaintee- 
evening.) Th Stall 

- : x T í { е 

270 Research in Health Care Administration (3) semi (As 87 

Research into an assigned area dealing with Health Care Administration: 
d ) 
ranged. The m 


285-86 Readings in Hospital Administration (3-3) ur administration 
Advanced studies in various aspects of community health and hospital е Coordinator 
and selected aspects of medical care. Admission by permission 0 e 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) Gibbs 


293-94-95 Residency I (3-3-3) has four majo, 
The twelve-month residency, beginning June 1 or July 1 of each year, 18 r$ with the 
objectives: work experience under a qualified preceptor; periodic ed; and 3, y 
University staff; periodic written progress reports of work accomplishes e 
written report of a major investigation. (Other courses may be sub 


Care Administration 294-95 as appropriate.) Gibbs 
296-97-98 Residency 11 (3-3-3) 
For selected students who take a second year of residency. The suff 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


y AMS 
ECIAL PROGR 
ent, 


ё 
1 arrange". Ad 
ealth Care A 


COURSES OFFERED IN SP 


above, by specia 


In addition to the regular courses announced H 
d in the 


University offers the following courses for students enrolle 


ministration programs. 


The Division of University Students 9] 


107 an А › 
7 Medical Background Terminology* (3) 
cture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours) 
9rmation, disease classification, and 


The Stafí 


A basic course in medical background in 
terminology. 


108 Medical Records Processing* (3) 


The Staff 
cture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Detailed consideration of methods of proc- 
essing, preserving, and indexing medical records. 


109 The 


Medical Records De partment* (3) The Stafl 
"ecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). A study of the Medical Records Depart 

' Ment in the hospital. Its characteristics and function. 
10 Preparation and Auditing of Medical Records* (3) The Staff 


cture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). 


t The origin, development, and evolution of 
le medical record. 


| Statistical Deve lopment and Analvysis* >} The Staff 


Е cture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Development and analysis of statistical data 
“quired by the hospital for medical record purposes, 


ll ; ; m к, 
2-13-14 Medical Records Internship* (3-3-3) The Staff 
ork Projects in appropriate hospitals under qualified preceptors and with faculty 
| Supervision, 
0051 с " i ex м. . : 
ourvey o eaun Gare Urganization anc rocedures (35-5 ле Sta 
3l Survey of Health Care Or, i Proced 3-3) The Staff 


tures and discussions. 


(May be audited by students not wishing college credit.) 
wish ° course for students in other fields or from medical care organizations who 
term = over all knowledge of org ation and procedures used in hospitals, long 
temas re facilities such as nursing homes, and homes for the aged. This is a tw 

Ster 


sequence. Students wishing to take the courses for graduate credit must 


tak e : : 
€ the laborat. ry, Health Care Administration 203. Not open to majors in Hospital 


“ministration 


( Academic year—evening 


PU : 
BLIC ADMINIST RATION 


THIRD GROUP 


itani eae of Governmental Organizations (3) | Larson 
cies, with, tho application of organ zational theories and practices to government agen- 
Areas are particular emphasis on internal organization and control. Special problem 
thing « j x amined, such as decentral zation, staff-line and field-headquarters relation 
2; >and the role of committees. (Fall—even summer 1963.) 
A cnininistration in Government (3) Brown, Cloutier 
Dat ologie analysis of federal adn istrative organizations, their achievements and 
ка part The roles of ( ongress, the Presidency, the ( ourts, interest groups, polit 
te lon Б and the public іп the administrative process are studied with special at- 
5 Sen; centripital and centrifugal forces at work. (Fall and spring—evening.) 
Beaming” їп Comparative Administrative Systems (3) 
Tents - and analysis of the administrative systems of the major foreign govern 
State, tA particular attention to practices applicable to administration in the United 
26 44, (Fall evening. ) 
Unlstration oj nternational and Supranational Activities Jordan 
An " or 6) ` 
lemon’ Of the evoluti sti dd E E | - i маб гадна з 
ation a] and ~ M ч ар ‘cation ort administrative proc ay n selectec in- 
ly Par r supranational activities. Problems of organization and management 1n 
Мето  eequence Primarily for nondegree st ts from other countries; but may be offered 
"I! by specia] arrangeme ıt with the Cox ator of the Programs in Health Care Ad 
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multi-national supported and staffed activities. Prerequisite: Public Administratió 


215. (Spring—evening.) 


221-22 Staff Functions in Government (3-3) 
Designed primarily to provide an understanding of the nature, use, and problems ө 
the staff functions as tools of management. Survey of such staff areas as personne 
budgeting, controllership, procurement, property management, the agency lawyer: 
curity, public relations and information, planning, research, the secretariat, "lemic 
ment engineering, auditing, accounting, and administrative services. (Academ 


year—evening.) 

295-26 Internship in the Administrative Processes (3-3) 
This course is open only to persons selected by government agenci 
in approved intern programs. (Academic year—as arranged.) 


939 Federal Personnel Procedures (3) 
Study of such personnel functions as recruitment, 
supervision, evaluation, classification, and training. Practical problems 0 
administration. (Spring—evening; summer 1963.) 


Brown, Cloutier 


Sommer? 
es for participatio? 


Torpey 


, otion, 
selection, placement, Personne 


rs 
233 Seminar in Manpower Development and Utilization (3) Somm" 
Research projects and case studies in ways and means of increasing employee Po. 
tial use of training programs, executive development, incentive systems. 
evening.) llison 
243 Local Government Law* (2) -€— ob: 
The decision-making processes in metropolitan and local communities; types ^ nil 
jectives of city, county, and special function local government units; intergove lannin£ 
relations; original organization and changes; local lawmaking; community P 
and development. (Spring—evening.) 
944 Administration in State and Metropolitan Governments (3) ents and 
Examination of public administration at the state and local level. Develop™ 
trends growing out of the changing urban pattern. (Fall—evening. 


251 Governmental Budgeting (3) 
The role of budgeting in management; the principles an 
formulation and administration. (Fall and spring—evening; 


] practices of budget 


summer 963. 
Jacob 


959 Seminar in Planning and Programming (3) а, relation 
The administrative processes of planning and programming in gover control, € » 
ship to budgeting, planning and programming as a basis of manageria а complete 
ation of accomplishments. This course is primarily for students who h8 


Public Administration 251. (Fall—evening.) Krieg?! 
254 Controllership in the Federal Services (3) alyzed; comparit^" 

Function of the controller in federal agencies; special problems ana ening.) 

of the controller function in government and business. (Spring 


259 Government Procurement and Property Management (3) d inventory; P 
Principles and problems of government procurement; accounting offe 196-6* 


age; development of specifications; property management. 


260 Seminar in Policy Formulation and Administration (3) { agent? рой 
Development of agency goals and objectives and administration of ration and role 
influence of individuals upon them; factors involving informal organ! 
executive in furthering administrative policy. (Fall—evening-? grome” 

261 Public Opinion and the Administrator (3) ... the use 9 
Theories, techniques, and methods of working with the public; vations pro£ (Not 
groups in developing governmental programs, evaluating public re niques 
the importance of timing; use of public opinion measuremen 


offered 1963-64.) 


* Same as Law 349 


OW The Division of University Students 


27] Reading and Conference Course in Public Management and The Staff 
Administration (3) 


© purpose of this course is to provide advanced students with directed reading in 


specific areas of public management and administration. (Fall—evening; summer 
.) 


272 Seminar in Public Personnel Administration (3 


3 Sommers 
¢ purpose of this course is to provide advanced students with directed reading in 


Specific areas of public personnel administration. (Spring—as arranged.) 


, 7 y ы] P 

! Seminar in Public Administration (3) Brown and Staff 
(vanced research on various phases of public administration including methods of 
Policy formulation and control, the application of systems to management, administra- 
lion problems of bureaucratic relationships. (Not offered 1963-64.) 


8 Case Studies in Public Administration (3) 
(Formerly Public Administration 212) 


alysis and discussion of problems in public management by use of the case method. 
Pring—evening.) 

% Thesis (3) 

n ex 

and 


Cloutier 


Larson and Staff 


amination of thesis standards, research philosophy, and methodology. (Fall 


Spring—evening; summer 1963.) 


ay Thesis (t 


The Staff 
all and spring—as arranged; summer 1963.) 


tof, > , ; : 
eur E. L. Kayser. Wood Gray, H. M. Merriman, R. H. Davison (Chairman), 
hog, ^ Davis*, R, B. Thompson 
de al Lecturers R. P. Mult) 


iate Prof 


UM essors R. 5 Haskett, R. A кеу 
late р, я а 
LM x Professoria Lecturer J. I. Robertson, Jr 
™ Professors C, J. Herber, P. P. Hill, R. W. Kenny, Michael Casster 


0 FIRST GROUP 
у 40 
(gute Development of European Civilization Kayser, Herber, Kenny 
Prin 
1 y 
of the ‘cy for fresh nen. First half: the political, social, ece nomic, and cultural history 
Acade ld World from ancient times to 1715. Second half: from 1715 to the present. 
1. 9 “Ше Year. day and evening; summer 1963.) 
S he Deve lopment of the ( ivilization of the United Haskett, Hill 
p lates (2 2) А 
“mar; s mO 
fo ЕЧ for Sophomores. First half: the political, social, economic, and cultural 
ftom of the United States in their world sett g from 1492 to 1865. Second half: 
Pon > to the present Academic year—day and evening; summer 1963.) 
dy 
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SECOND GROUP* 

105-6 Introduction to the History of Science (3-3) Мића! 
First half: the ancient natural philosophy and the growth of special sciences d 
the 17th-18th century scientific revolution. Second half: the main lines of develop 0 
of astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, and medicine from the mid-18th century y 
the scientific revolution of the early 20th century. Prerequisite: History 
background in science. (Academic year—evening.) 


109-10 Ancient History (3-3) 
The political, social, and intellectual aspects will be considered. First half: the е 
Near East and Greece. Second half: Rome. (Not offered 1963-64.) 

Kays 


111-12 Medieval History (3-3) the 
The political, social, and intellectual aspects will be considered. First half: fro oar 
4th to the 12th century. Second half: from the 13th through the 16th century- 
demic year—day.) 


Kays" 


cien! 


14 
Pam С ; i ays 
130 Nationalism (3) Kay 
The historical evolution of modern nationalism. (Summer 1963.) per 
АСТЕ : ^ sie! er 
131-32 History of Germany (3-3) 1 a {гот 
The political, social, and cultural development of the German people. на offered 
the Reformation to 1871. Second half: from 1871 to the present. 


1963-6 ы 7Ҹ Herbe! 
141-42 History of France (3-3) a ‚ from eat 
A survey of the political, social, and cultural history of France. First half: jd) 


(Academic ye? А 
Thom о 
First half: Russia = (Ack 


est times to 1815. Second half: from 1815 to the present. 


145-46 History of Russia (3-3) 
An 1100-year survey of the rise and revolution of Russia. 
Old Regime, 860-1881. Second half: Revolution and Soviet rule, 1 


demic year—evening; summer 1963.) shark 
147 Economic History of Europe (3) ) 
A survey from ancient times to the present day. (Not offered 1963-64. 

› ы . 7 Р “с 
148 Oversea Expansion of Europe (3) n and the pai 
International rivalries and the impact of European civilization in m offered 1 

basin since 1500, with emphasis on the 19th and 20th centuries. 
64.) Davis” 
- . . . э 9 sons 
149-50 European Diplomatic History (3-3) "s latio, 
Background of the European state system and of diplomatic psc of dei үй 
since the Congress of Vienna, with emphasis on the policies anc a ) 


< . «ince 181% venint 
powers and their statesmen. First half: to 1878. Second halj: aa and ре 
half: 1963-64 and alternate years; fall—day. Second half: spring 


151-52 English History (3-3) sic institutio: 
A general survey of the development of political, social, and econes0. 2» 
lasting significance in the English speaking world. First alf: to History 152 ( n 
since 1689. (Academic year—day and evening; summer 1963— pav? 


161 Ancient Americans (3) : { North 82 
A study of the Maya, Aztec, Inca, and other early civilization® js 
America. (1964-65 and alternate years.) per 
162 Iberian Background of Latin America (3) leading t° án 
History of Spain and Portugal, with emphasis on developments d alterna ye 
decline of the Spanish and Portuguese empires. (1964-65 an 1-72 d 


. History 
and 190 throu h 196; H 


* History 39-40 is prerequisite to courses 109 through 152 61 throug 166. 
courses 170 through 184; either History 39 40 or 71-72, to courses 16 


pu... 
163 Colonial Latin Ame rica (3) 


litical, economic, social 


, and institutional developments in Spanish and Portuguese 
Merica fr 


om the conquest through the wars of independence. (Fall 
16 
4 South {merica since Inde pendence (3) 
evelopment of the in 
ternate spring ar 


" 
day.) 


Davis 


dependent South American states in the 19th and 20th centuries 


id summer terms: summer 1964; spring 1965.) 
Mexico and the Caribbean since Indep 
Survey of the republics of Mexico, Cer tra 
lernate spring and summer terms: spr 


166 s 
ndence (3) 

1 America, and the Caribbean islands. 
ng—day ; summer 1963.) 


^ 


1 * : : 
American Colonial History | 


3 Haskett 


the Settlement of the British col ies, the development of provincial institutions, and 
© emergence of an American civilization in the 17th and 18th centuries. (Spring 
E evening, ) 
| 179 с. i | 
| D (2 Social History of the United States (3-3) Gray 
mw life, institutions, intellectual and artistic acl 


hievements of the Agrarian Era, 1607 
al Era, 1861 to the present time. 
171 (3).) 


; and the Urban-Indus 
. 5 Summer 1963— History 


(Academic year 


3 
DEO ; 
ES Re Presentative 


{me ricans (3) 
10 


graphical approach to national 
lities in 


Gray 

istory. Some fifty significant and pivotal per 
^ р the development of the United States in government, business, science, 
lon, Journalism, the arts, and social reform. (Spring—evening; summer 1963.) 
“Onomic History of the United States 
en trends ir 


Sona 
relig 
4 


3 Sharkey 
n the development of American agriculture, industry, and trade since 
z » With their Old World bac kgrounds and in their world setting. (Fall—day.) 
9- Ex. 
16 Political and ( onstiti 


itional History of the l nited States Haskett 
p 9-3) 
de half; 


to the eve of the Civil War. Secon 
|7 mic year : 


id half: the Civil War to 1940. (Aca- 
m day; summer 1963—History 176 (3).) 

l : 

Ral? South (3) Robertson 
lems of the Plantation system and slavery; the intersectional conflict: and the prob. 
% T nd progress of the New South. ( Spring—day.) 
| me Vest (3) 

| * role of the | 

|l е frontier in American history. (Not offered 1963-64.) 


A The Civil War (3) 


Robertson 
м Tve | | | 
ы ^ of the causative factors leading to Civil War and of the social, political, mil- 
Ў i 1 l 7 " М 
Tan, x momic, and diplomatic aspects of the War itself; the immediate and long 
lg 8 ects of the War on American life. ( Fall—dav.) 


cn Diplomatic H 


n istory of the United States (3-3) Merriman Hill 
Ше, „ CléS toward 


isolation, expansion, and collectivism: disputes with foreign coun 
diplom А Cir settlement; and the activities of the American secretaries of state and 
Y and po. First half: to 1898 Second half: since 1898. 

hing; summer 1963—History 182 (3).) 


Verseg р 
The Politic, Expansion oi the United States 


(Academic year 


3) Merriman 
Rap cal, economic, so: al, and cultural life of our outlying possessions, (Spring 
I c 
The ida and the United States (3 Merriman 
jp ing pea! background and main trends in the relationship of the two English 
“Ор: Ples of North America (Fall—day.) 


Slory ni 
Prine; ory oj Modern Ch 
belii | Y since 1800, Tr 
al an intellectu; 


ina (3) Gasster 
iditional system, impact of the West, rebellion and reform, 


ctual revolutions of the 20th century. (Fall—day.) 


The George Washington University — O 
Thompso” 


ndence- 


96 


190 History of India (3) 
The civilization of India « 


(Not offe red 1963-64.) 
191-92 Current History (1-1) 


world setting. 


ind her neighbors from the beginnings to indepe 


Contemporary events in their Not offered 1963-64.) 
193 History of the Near East (3) 


The Byzantine, Arab, Persian, and Islamic 
rise and decline of the Ottoman Empire; the action of European F 


and the Ottoman breakup into the Turkish Republic and other successo 
(1964-65 and alternate years.) М 
* : - a : 50 
195-96 History o] the Far East (3-3) Тһотр d 
1600. Se 


First half: the civilization of China and Japan from the beginnings to enit 
West since 1600. — (AE 


Davis 
I ^ : . the 
backgrounds of Near Eastern history; 1и 
)owers in the a 
г states. 


half: the modern Far East under the impact of the 
vear—day and evening.) ns 
ri | : Ф Sammo! 
197-98 Proseminar in Latin {merican Civilization Davis, Robb, Sam 
(3-3) Li 
: ; 3 - merl 
Reading course for coordination and review. Open only to majors in Latin A 
Civilization. (Academic year—as arranged. ) Gray 
j Р > А Н ер оп 1 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the History Major l'hompson: 
ә 2 
(3-3) 11017 
E: i ; 1 ‘ in the hi 
Limited to majors in History. Readings and discussions on main trends in tions {гой 
of Western civilization, in its world setting, including representative selec 
the classics of historical literature. (Academic year—evening.) 
THIRD GROUP* 
211-12 Reading Course in Medieval History (3-3) 
Primarily for graduate students. (Not offered 1963-64.) Неће 
241-42 Seminar in Modern European History (3-3) 
(Academic year—evening. ) Davis 
243 Reading Course in Modern European History (3) 
For graduate students. ( Fall -дау.) трошо" 
245-46 Seminar in Eurasian History (3-3) 
(First half: not offered 1963-64. Second half: spring—day.) Thorp" 
947-48 Reading Course in Russian History (3-3) 
For graduate students. (Academic year—day.) Davis? 
249 Seminar in European Diplomatic History (3) Г 
(Spring day.) Кел?) 
951-52 Seminar in English History (3-3) " 
(Academic year—evening.) pav" 
261—62 Seminar in Latin {merican History (3-3) ay 
(First half: summer 1963. Sec ond half: not offered 1963-64.) 3) 6n 
м оз ’ a а s А - Lt. 
271-72 Seminar in the Soc ial History of the l nited States (5 бә! 
(Academic year—day.) TW 
Tr^ 1 "s 0 
973-74 Reading Course in {merican Economic and Social History 
(3-3) el! 
А ke 
For graduate students. (Academic year—evening.) tory plas 
-^- ^" . EFS , е 1 5 
275-76 Seminar in American Political and Constitutional Hi 
(3-3) 


(Academic year—evening. ) 
course. 
* Approval of the instructor required for registration in each third-grouP 


7-78 Rea: ling Course in 


{merican Political and Constitutional Haskett 
m (3-3) 
Or graduate students (First half: 1964-65 and alternate years; fall—day. Sec 
ond half: 1963-64 and alternate years; fall day.) 
2 р х= . 
19-80 Reading Courses in Economic History 3 Sharkey 
Academic year 


-evening,. ) 


%1 82 S, minar in the Diplomatic History of the United Merriman 
States (3-3) 


ic year—day.) 


'ading Course 


American Diplomatic History (3-3) 
Or gradu; ate students. 


Merriman 
( (Ac ademic year—evening.) 


Seminar: Bac ‘ground of the Chinese Revolution* (3) (JAU) 
with break; lown of tradi tional 
the lin the framework of the 

* United States. Ci 


Tepublicanist m; 


Chinese "m failure of attempts at modernization 
old system; spread of new ideas from Europe, Japan, and 
ntroversy between different se hools, e.g., constitutional топат chy 


m Sun Yat-sen’s org anization of the Kuomintang; failure of parlia 
ше агу government afte er 1911; ntellectual ferment at Pei-ta and the May 4 move 
Fas 


of Am origins of the Chinese C: unist Par 


rty. To be offered at the downtown c ampus 
Merican U niversity, as cou 


irse number 75,668.) (Fall—evening.) 
29] 1-95 "p ` 
i Seminar (: 3) The Staff 
1963 Qtisite: Аы of the Departme (Academic year—as arranged; summer 
24 Istory 29] (3).) 
(58е ‘Minar in the History of the Modern Near East (3) Davison 
2 evening.) 
9$ x , ә y 
(F, minar in the History of the Modern Far East (3) Gasster 
W all—day,) 2c. 
Э m A . " 
°00 Thesis (3—3) The Stafi 
dem ей of f all candidates for the Master's degree specializing in history. (Aca 
` Year- 


“as arranged; summer 1963.) 


Ho 

МЕ ECON MICS 
м 
4 E Or Kathry n Towne 


late p ( Chairman) 
rofessorial 


Lecturer Mary Osterndorf 
lp FIRST GROUP 
004 $ 


Comp, Sele ction and Pre paration (3) 


siti : 
ms plot. selection, and preparation of food; analysis of recipes; standard prod- 
lg" Ning, preparing, serving, and estimating the cost of meals. Material fee, 
à Ot offered 1963 64 ) 
loth; 
ng - аы 
TL E Its Se lect 1 ron, Cost. and ( are (3) Towne 
the "y Selections the economic, aesthetic and hygienic aspects; the application of 
7 х " E р ! 7 У т 
erey 6360! otor and design to individual selection; the care of clothing. (Not 
0 2-0د‎ 
N fle 
"үе 
"d јо 
e be den by The George Wash igton University and American University Classes offered at 
* this Univer: ty 1 Al 


mated “IGW” courses offered at “JAU”. GWU students 


98 The George Washington University —— 


Osterndor! 
standards, food í 


care, and use © 


51 Family Meals (3) 
The choice, purchase, preparation, and service of foods; dietary 
its. and the nutritional needs of the family; problems of purchasing, 
food by the consumer. Material fee, $11. (Not offered 1963-64.) 

53 Family Health and Household Sanitation (3) Towne 
Home hygiene and home care of the sick; the principles of household sanita 
lation to health and diseases. (Not offered 1963-64.) 


tion in 16 


62 Clothing Construction (3) ‘lk, 
Simplified techniques and unit n sthod of constructi itable for cotton 
pied techniqt snd unit method of construction suitable fo » б prope! 


and man-made fibers; the use of commercial patterns and their alteration; 
Material fee, $8. (Not offered 1963-6.) 
Towne 


nations; 


selection of color, design, and fabric. 


66 Fabric Decoration (3) . 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Original pattern and color combi 
application to a variety of hand methods of decorating fabrics for use 8$ simple 
draperies, and upholstering; use of stencils, block and screen printing, and other 
equipment. (Not offered 1963-64.) ne 

71 Costume Design and Fashion Economics (3) ee 
Factors determining fashions and effect on cost of clothing, problems of the Materi! 
of textiles and clothing, historic costume and its relation to modern dress. 
fee, $8. (Not offered 1963-64.) 

Town? 


19 Household Textiles (3) 
Properties, uses, and tests of the different textile fibers and fabrics, 
of judgment and knowledge of standard for the consumer of clothing &? 
nishing material. Material fee, $8. (Fall—4day.) 


(Not offered 


77 Marketing (3) 
Purchasing of foods as it re 
1963-64.) 


lates to the home and to the institution. 


SECOND GROUP 


102 Advanced Food Preparation (3) А 
The application of the fundamental processes of food preparation to 8 le 
food materials and various services for different occasions. Material tee, 


offered 1963-64.) 


106 Quantity Cookery (3) 
(Not offered 1963-64.) Town? 


123 Household Finance and Problems of the Consumer (3) ‘amily income, Pig 


Economic problems of the family in modern industrial society, . yestmen 
s ~ ~ ; nv 
apportionment and household expenditures, laws affecting the home, ! 

Tow" 


sumer buying. (Spring—day.) 

143 Advanced Clothing Construction (3) 
Problems of clothing construction and flat pattern designing. M 
(Not offered 1963-64.) 

148 Food Problems and Demonstration Methods (3) : ental 

r m the experim 


Factors affecting the preparation of standard products fro 
Material fee, $18. (Fall del 


aterial fee, 


point, principles of demonstration. 
152 Nutrition (3) 
Lecture course on the princ iples of normal and abno 
work on the calculation and preparation of dietaries. 
day.) 
М „: Жы di Not fe! 
154 Diet Therapy (3) $8 ( 
Study of nutrition as applied to diet 
1963-64.) 


rmal human nut 
Laboratory 


ritis, им 


and disease. Material fee, 
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64 Child Nutrition (: 


pec Principles and practices in nutri 
*Monstration o 


Osterndorf 
on at in fant, | pre-school, and adolescent ages. 
f nutritional and special food requirements. (Not offered 1963-64.) 
68 Institution al Manag rement 


p of the o ganization, equipment, and m irketing problems of institutions. (Not 
ered 1963-64. ) 


Il House Еш nishing (3) 


Home Plann ing from 
(тізі 
(N 


l'owne 
the historic, artistic, economic, and sanitary viewpoints; home 


lings such as linens, dishes, floor covering, mattresses, etc. Material fee, $5. 
Ot offered 1963-64.) 


n “roblems i in Home Furnishi ) 
Cture (1 hour) 

heluding uy holste ring 
“Not offered 1963-64.) 


тес hild in the Нот 


Towne 
(4 hours). Workshop-type course in home furnishings, 
, Slip covering, refinishing furniture. and making draperies. 


tory 


%» А opment of children, parent-child relationships (Spring—day. ) 
he Home. Its Var nt ar 


l'owne 
jehomic шапа; 


bce ement of the home; distril jn of time and energy; problems in the 
19 ‘On, arrangement, and care of equipment. (N Xt offered 1963-64.) 
28 = | 
iqq e vision Руен Manageme nt (3) [he Stafi 
£ Р . 
each j Work under supervision. Designed to meet requirements of those preparing to 


їп federally aided schools (As arranged.) 


5-06 › ’ 
Indy i Pecial Problems (3 


The Staff 
me Investigation or study under the guidance of a member of the Staff. 
Cademic year—day.) 

99 ) 
3 m E 
E LE ^ minar (3-3 The Staff 
> Stu t 1 | 
«ол Чу of the me st recent materials and problems in the various phases of home 
Mics, (A е 1 
cademk ea 


FAIRS 


о, 

R, B ia W. Brewe Б H. M. Merriman, R. H. Davisor , W. H. Kraus, W. C. Davis, 
МЕЙ, Aye Pon, W. E. Schmidt, C. E. Gal ath, W. E. Tayler, K. L. London, J. 
MI i learen R. L. Garthoff, Hans Heymann, H. C. Hinton, Lothar Metzl, 
Чое А y W Y " ox 

ve p. ; Wwe J. J. Karel 

Ceon S 2fessors Bei N N. Mosél, H. R. Ludden, R. S. Jordan, 
Pe "fessor J, K. McDonald 


The : *rnard R: imundo, ( 
ty p Pollo; 
Regional S. eourses are offered 


Лепсе, History. Political Science, EE and Sociology and 


C. H. Slayman 


the de partments of Economics, Geography 


ELITR 


-L 


The George Washington University — 


100 


У I con 
Anthropology. For course descriptions see the departmental announcements 


cerned. The courses are listed here as an indication of the range of elective o; 
available to students of International Affairs at The George Washington Univer" 
Other courses may be approved as electives in individual student programs 


General 


Anthropology 161, Language and Culture (3) 

Anthropology 263, Culture, Contact, and Change (3) 
Economics 181-82, International Economics (3-3) 

Economics 246, Foreign Labor Movements (3) 

Economics 281-82, International Economics (3 -3) 

Economics 284, United States Foreign Economic Policy (3) 
Economics 290, Seminar in International Economics (3) 
Geography 52, World Regions (3) 

Geography 126, World Economies (3) 

Geography 127, World Population and Settlement (3) 
Geography 145, World Cultural Geography (3) 

Geography 146, World Political Geography (3) 

Geography 211-12, Reading Course in Economic Geography (3 
Geography 241-42, Seminar: Place and Culture (3-3) 
Geography 251-52, Seminar: World Problem Areas (3-3) 
History 181-82, Diplomatic History of the United States (3-3) 
History 183, Oversea Expansion of the United States (3) 
History 184, Canada and the United States (3) 

History 281-82, Seminar in the Diplomatic History of the United 
History 285-86, Reading Course in American Diplomatic History ( politi 
Political Science 111, Introduction to Comparative Government a 


-3) 


States (33 


Political Science 112, Introduction to Comparative Government an 
(3) 
owth of 


Political Science 117-18, Political Theory: the Nature and Gr 
Political Thought in the West (3-3) 
Political Science 171, International Politics (3) «ons 
Political Science 172, International Organization: the United Natio 
Political Science 181-82, International Law (3-3) itics (1-1) 
Political Science 187-88, Current Problems in International Pe of 
Political Science 197, Proseminar in International Affairs: 
Contemporary American Foreign Policy (3) 


(3) 


ie "gs н i P 

Political Science 212, Seminar: Comparative Government -— litte 
Political Science 213, Readings in Comparative Governmer 

Political Science 217, Seminar: Topics in Political Theory ( id 


Political Science 220, Reading Course in Political Theory ( Д. Ройс? 
A я ; sed r 
*Political Science 261, International and United States Fo 


* Offered in off-campus War College programs only 


L The Division of University Students 
E. ——À— M— MÀ Ó ORE 


Politic. c. NU i E 
litical Science 271-72, Problems in International Politics and Organization 
(3-3) 


Political Science 273, Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (3) 
9litica] Science 274, Methods and Objectives of Foreign Policy (3) 
‘litical Science 279, Reading Course in International Affairs (3) 
‘Slitica) Science 281 -82, Seminar: International Law and Relations (3-3) 
' litical Science 283, Topics in International Law (3) 
litical Science 285, Diplomacy Since World War 11 (3) 
,"'thology 156, Psychology of Propaganda and Public Opinion (3) 
EM tology 144, Mass Communications (3) 
тШ 226, Problems of Underdeveloped Areas (3) 
Ey 241, Population Problems (3) 
Africa 


Ce 
› graphy 1 55, 
Ча] Science 


| be East 


Africa (3) 


192, Politics of North and Central Africa (3) 


б 
g raphy 165, Easte 
` graphy 167, 
Hi raphy 168, Australia (3) 
E , History of Modern China (3) 
к? 190, History of India (3) 
"э 195-96, History of the Far East (3-3) 
Re Science 194, Far E 
ions i ; 
Politic MS in the 
the p 


üCific Area (3-3) 


rn and Southeastern Asia (3) 


astern Politics: Contemporary International 
Pacific Area (3) 


“lence 293-94. Seminar. International Politics and Government in 


la 
tin Ame 


Omics 285 6, Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3-3) 
і x 5-86, Economic Devel; pment of Latin America (3-3) 
M ے8‎ (-88, Latin America: Trade and Commodity Policy (3-3) 
» Latin America (3) 
63, Colonial Latin America (3) 
NM » South America since Ir 


"EE 

Oo o 

$39 
7 
< 
e 
5 


І Й 
ıde pendence (3) 
Ory 9 ? lexico and the Caribbean since Ind: pendence (3) 


. y 26] Nc. 
"lii -62, Seminar in Latin American History (3-3) 
1e =” E . . . кд 
Cover» °8 177, Recent Trends in Latin American Politics and 
| lis, P men; (з) 
bu; ‘cal lence 277 ` ; ; . ` ‘ 
ca) ‘4, Seminar: Latin American Government (3) 


cien A 97 ` А . : : : s 
‘Op ce 278, Seminar : Latin American Political Philosophy (3) 
а 

Pus War College programs only 


102 The George Washington University Mm — 


Middle East 

Geography 156, The Middle East (3) 

History 193, History of the Near East (3) 

History 294, Seminar in the History of the Modern Near East (3) 
Political Science 191, Politics of the Middle East (3) 

Political Science 292, International Politics and Government in the Middle 


East (3) 


Sino-Soviet 
Economics 133, The Economy oj the Soviet Union (3) | 
Economics 267, The Soviet Economy (3) 

Geography 164, Communist China (3) 

Geography 166, The Soviet Union (3) 

Geography 266, Seminar: the Sino-Soviet Area (3) | 
History 145-46, History of Russia (3-3) 

History 245-46, Seminar in Eurasian History (3-3) | 
1 of the Chinese Ret olution* (3) | 


History 287, Seminar: Backgroun« 
History 295, Seminar in the History of the Modern Far East (3) Afi 
Political Science 215-16, Seminar: the Sino-Soviet Bloc in World 
1-11 (3-3) i 
Political Science 220, Seminar: Reading Course in Political Theory | 
Political Thought of Socialism and Communism (3) 


Political Science 227, Seminar: the East European Satellites (3) nis 
hinese Corn | 


Political Science 229, Seminar: Ideological Aspects of € 
(3) ‚ 
j Internation 


Political Science 230, Seminar: Operational Techniques 0 
Communism (3) 
of 
Political Science 238, Seminar: Legal Order in the USSR—a Survey | 
Soviet Law (3) (3) 
Political Science 239, Seminar: Communist Chinese Constitutio" дй 
: Communist China's Role int 


t 


Movement (3) poli and 

Political Science 265, Seminar: Communist Chinese Foreign olicy 
ИТ попай“ 

Political Science 267, Seminar: Sino-Soviet Policy Toward the 

Ajro-Asian Countries and Latin America (3) 
Political Science 270, Seminar: Problems of Soviet Politic 

Studies (3) 

Policy and 

Political Science 296, Seminar: the Communist Bloc in 

International Politics (3) 


Political Science 263, Seminar 
Strategy (3) 
Political Science 269, Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy (3) ast 
Political Science 288, Seminar: Communist Military 
959. Seminar: Social Psychology © 


Psychology П Communism (3) 
University: 


* Offered jointly by The George Washington University and America 


V 
*stern Europe 


Geograph y 153, Western E urope (3) 
graphy 154, The Mediterranean (3) 


story 14] 12, History of France (3-3) 


istory ; 
Story 148, Oversea Expansion 0] Europe (3) 


^ / 

Story 149-50, European Dipl ymatic History (3-3) 

story 241-42, Seminar in Mod: rn European History (3-3) 

ory 249, Seminar in E uropean Diplomatic History (3) 

"tical Science 113, Political Problems of the British Commonwealth of 
ations (3) 


olit а shes - mo adn z » i 
lica] Science 1 78, International Politics in the Western Hemisphere (3) 


JOURN A LISM 


Pr 

0 

эн. Р. S hlabach, Jr. (Chairman) 

Ме. Lecturer Н. L. ( 
сар р = 1 

lectures, Professor R. C. Will 


rs F, L. Dennis, J. V. 


l, Louis Robinson, T. R. Smith, D. W. Gottlieb 


^ FIRST GROUP 
(1-79 J 
ou , : » 1 1 1) 
то wis in A terican Society rm) he hlabach, W illson 
life, t эры newspapers and other media in relation t political, social, and economic 
demic rt of press freedom; problems of contemporary journalism Aca 
x “day and even ng.) 
ly SECOND GROUP 
Reportin Р . 
struction El А Coppenbarger, Schlabach 
pai On news... Oom practice in gathering, evaluating, and writing news; em 
het 1963.) “Papers, othe nedia re Fall ; spring—evening; sum- 
mn] di ^ 
щл 
ЫТ E an 7n " 
UM of і Make-up (3 Schlabach 
letu News and з 23. 17 
|j 2 and type mate cat graphy and display; use of 
dy "er gra sentation Fall v; summer 1963.) 
lign ced р, port M , Р Will 
th ction a " - € $ } ison 
ugh j nd Practice I r terial for which is obtained 
l3 dependen: а hi à ateriz r hich ! btain 
s 1 evt 7 
Vane, є 5 
hy ed R 
Strune: i . ‘ 
i» t "lion a Veportir y News ( Gottlieb 
K va Practice ir rage and writing of lo ews Fall—evening.) 
CN iced Reportin rN i seran ; 
Doing Con and ng: National Affairs (3) Schlabach 
f vi i е in coverage a 


1 government news from the 
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140 Pictorial Journalism (3) Smith 
Photographic techniques affecting publication, the illustration and the story 
standards of judgment in selection and use of pictures, captions, editing technid 
cropping for effective reproduction. (Spring—evening.) 


142 Retail Newspaper Advertising (3) 
Retail newspaper advertising management, coordination of newspaper advertisin 
retail sales patterns, advertising readership, copy preparation, production 
(Not offered 1963-64.) 


" with 


по 


143 Industrial Communications (3) Joye 
An introduction to the field of corporate journalism. Writin and editing the em ex 
magazine. Preparation of annual reports. Editing сс publica e 
ternal house organs. (Spring—day.) 

144 Advanced Reporting: the Arts and Sciences (3) "m 
Instruction and practice in writing articles for publication in such fields 88 
business and economics, science, and technology. (Not offered 1 bel 

Hinke 


145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) ; 
Principles, problems, and ethics of public relations for government an of 60 
cial establishments, educational and other public institutions. Case histo 
cessful programs. (Fall—Saturday morning.) 

151 Editorial Writing (3) (Not обсте! 


Instruction and practice in writing of editorials on public affairs. 


1963-64.) schlabid 
196 Seminar (3) dam 

For Journalism majors only. Research in areas relating journalism to secon 

of study. (Spring—as arranged.) Den?) 
198 Law of the Press (3) 

Freedom of the press, censorship, legislative controls, publications 


court, copyright, news gathering agencies, labor law and the newsp® of privacy 
of libel, privileged matter, fair comment on public characters, rig 


(Fall—Saturday morning.) 


COURSE OFFERED IN SIX-WEEK EDUCATION Session 


190 Supervising School Publications (3) writing 
The role of journalism in society and the secondary school. Basic new? j aspe 


+f ART - chan 
editing, make-up and law of the press. Editorial, business, and —— 1963.) 
scholastic newspaper, magazine, and yearbook publication. 0 


LINGUISTICS—GRADUATE ST‘ ID} 


COMMITTEE ON LINGUISTIC STUDY 6 T d 

J. G. Allee, Jr. ( Chairman), W. G. Clubb, P. F. Gallagher, J. c. Kins 
den, N. D. Nelson m 

offered by the dept 


The following courses in the area of Linguistics are 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 


| 


INGLISH 


= Introdu ition to English Linguistics (3) Allee 
550-24 Old Engli ish (3-3) 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
2 Middle High G. 


3-3 Legner 
E 6 Gothic (3 3) Legner 
Д 10 014 High Gerr 1-3) King 
"14 Old Norse (3-3) Allee 
D P Linguistic Analysis of Modern German (3-3) King 
MP `0 Seminar: Linguistics (3-3) King, Allee 
28 Sanskrit Introduction to Indo-} uropear I inguistics (3-3 King 
Mam 
ATHEMATICS 
10) 
mH) oduction to Mathem itical Logü 3) Nelson 
Mathematical Logic (3-3 Nelson 
Dox, i 
CHOL ( JGY 
1» 
t ) P E 
*Ycholog, of Language and ( cation (3 Mosél 
"MANC 


LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
8 р, FRENCH 
M Toblems of Pre nu iation nd In tonation (3-3) 


213 4 erica Fre nch Gr: = 
4 Old p 


Vignéras 
Vignéras 
Tench (3 Vignéras 
% | SPANISH 

ble 
o» li; ms о] Pror TT on and Intonation (3 McSpadden 


Stor 
4 0l rica] Spanish С + acy nmar (3 McSpadden 
Panish | 3) 


McSpadden 


L 
M n COURSES IN ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


ү, 9 Ж. pe Crimental Phonetics 
tro, 


* (3) McSpadden 
\ “ction to Rom tance Philology a 1 Ling utstics (3) McSpadden 
90 Ic 
Lo 
SY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 
16 — = 
la ANTHROPOLOGY 
ly ^h ' 
4 An “8° and Culture (3) 


ER. Gallagher 
gical Methods (3 Campbell 


MATHEMATICS 


Professors F. E. Johnston, Florence Mears, N. D. Nelson* (Chairman), T. P.G. Liver 
man, N. A. Wiegmann 

Professorial Lecturers W. H. Marlow, D. M. Dribin, Thomas Saaty 

Associate Professors W. A. Smith, Hewitt Kenyon 

Associate Professorial Lecturers Joseph Blum, P. A. DeVore 

Assistant Professor R. Z. Vause 

Lecturers Mabel Morris, A. J. Ziffer 


FIRST GROUPT 


3 College Algebra (3) 


А tions’ 
Exponents and logarithms; linear equations; complex numbers; quadratic eque". 
introduction to theory of equations; mathematical induction and the binom 
permutations, combinations, and probability ; determinants; progressions. (Fall and 
site: one year each of high school algebra and high school geometry. 
spring—day and evening; summer 1963.) 
The Sif 


6 Plane Trigonometry (3) 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one yea 


r of high LL 


or Mathematics 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). (Fall and sp 
evening; summer 1963.) 
E 1 The st 
9 General Mathematics 1 (3) tics 9 
For those students in the School of Education or others clecting Mathem? ues: the 
d truth van pict 


10 as a terminal sequence in mathematics. Propositional logic and tru”. ng; 0 
number system, number bases, arithmetical computation ; algebraic functi ‘ot ope” 
from plane geometry. Prerequisite: two years of high school mathematic and et 
to students who have had former Mathematics 2. (Fall and spring ay 


ning; summer 1963.) | The stl 
10 General Mathematics П (3) 


‚ introductio 
An introduction to matrices and vector spaces; non-Euclidean geometry: (Fall ^^ 
to concepts of the calculus. Prerequisite: Mathem 


atics 9 or former ^ 


ning; spring—day and evening; summer 1963.) Th Stall 
Cw s 
15 Finite Mathematics I (3) i probabili 
Truth value connectives and switching circuits, partitions and coda and 
theory. Prerequisite: two years of high school mathematics. " 


ning.) Thes 


16 Finite Mathematics H (3) 
Vectors and matrices, mathematics 0 
troduction to game theory. Prerequisite: 


f finance and accounting, linear РС” day and 
Mathematics 15. (Spring 


ning.) ч 
21 Calculus I (3) : tion of КҮТ 
Elementary concepts of analytic geometry. Differentiation and interna 3 an yp 
and trigonometric functions with applications. Prerequisite: Mat one q et 

1 geometry. y 


two years of high school algebra, one year of high school ge gds an 
of high school trigonometry; or the equivalent. (Fall and sprin 
ning; summer 1963.) 


dent's preview 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1963-64. EM 
t No first-group course in mathematics is available for college credit if the stu 
in mathematics meets the prerequisite for a 


higher numbered course. 


(106) 


1 
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<“ Calculus 11 (3) 
Differentiation and 
Parametric 


The Staff 
integration of transcendental functions and applications, conics, 
equations, techniques of integration. Prerequisite: Mathematics 21. 
(Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1963.) 


9 z 

S Calculus I11 (3) The Staff 
ector concepts, improper integrals, solid geometry, partial differentiation and appli- 
Cations, Prerequisite: Mathematics 22. (Fall and spring—day and evening; sum- 
Mer 1963.) 


9 
4 Calculus IV (3) 


Multiple integration with application, 
Site: Mathematics 23. 


» 
“ Calculus Гапа II (6) 
; 16 equivalent of Mathematics 21 and 22 (Fall—day. 
4 Calculus I11 and IV (6) 


| té equivalent of Mathematics 23 and 24. 


The Staff 
infinite series, differential equations. Prerequi- 
(Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1963.) 


The Staff 


The Staff 


(Spring—day.) 


SECOND GROUP* 


10 2 
| 1 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) Nelson 
*velopment of propositional and predicate calculi, basic semantic 


concepts, elemen- 


y intuitive set theory, Boolean algebra. Prerequisite: Mathematics 24 or former 31, 


" : : : 
uiosophy 121. (Fall—evening.) 


Fundam. ntal Concepts of Mathematics (3) Nelson 
| gy отаке set theory, cardinal and ordinal arithmetic, foundations of the real number 
"Мет, Prerequisite: Mathematics 101 or permission of the instructor. (Not of 
fred 1963-64, ) 
| . 
Introduction to Topology (3) Kenyon 
: potog; ) 
ie evening.) 
Мает, з for Engineers and Physicists I (3) The Staff 
pris entia equations, vector analysis, introduction to matrix algebra. (Fall and 
llo 1£—day and evening; summer 1963.) 

Ts lathematics for Engineers and Physicists 11 (3) The Staff 
| рев from advanced calculus, partial differential equations, and complex variables. 
| requisite. Mathe tics 111 former 132 Fall r La ec 

Süm ‘©: Mathematics or former 132. (Fall and spring—day and evening ; 

jo, er 1963.) 
3 p : | 

(Fa Toduction to Theory of Numbers (3) Vause 

| —*vening.) 
1 
n ; A r 
(Fap duction to Abstract Algebra (3) The Stafi 


l4 "day; spring—evening.) 


El Mroduction to Matrix Theory (3) The Staff 
eme 


Dol ==] theory of finite vector spaces, determinants, equivalence, matrices with 
1 ial elements, similarity of matrices. (Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 


\% d 
(No vanced Analytic Geometry (3) 
| Offered 1963-64.) 
4 pi . | 
Pre troduction to B 


e oundary Value Problems (3) The Staff 
lüs Site: Mathematics 111, or former 132, or 142. (Spring—evening.) 

"Olen: : 
(В. tive Geometry (3) The Staff 


Ке “м. ) 
Mens iq 


2 
“4 or former 31 is prerequisite to all secon 1-group courses. 


The George Washington University E. 


The Staff 


139 Advanced Calculus 1 (3) 


Limits, continuity, real number system, 
implicit function theorems, transformations, and mappings. 


—day; summer 1963.) 
The Staff 


mean value theorems, partial differentiation 
(Fall—evening; $P 


140 Advanced Calculus II (3) 
Vector fields, multiple integrals, line and surface integrals, point set theory, theo) 
integration, improper integrale. Prerequisite: Mathematics 139. (Sprin 
Mears 


141 Introduction to Infinite Series (3) 
(Not offered 1963-64.) ff 
т . . , ; Р 8 
142 Theory of Differential Equations (3) The St 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 139. (Fall—evening. ) 
167 Fourier Series and Spherical Harmonics (3) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 111 or former 132. (Not offered 1963-64.) staf 
171 Vector Analysis (3) The 
(Spring—evening. ) 


THIRD GROUP 


(e]son 
201-2 Mathematical Logic (3-3) Ne 
(First half: fall—evening. Second half: not offered 1963-64.) Vaust 


220 Theory of Numbers (3) 
(Spring—evening.) 
38 Theory of Functions of а Complex Variable (3-3) Johns 
atven for the fi d half is comP 


927 
awit ` 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the secon 
Мез? 


(Academic year—evening.) 


242 Infinite Series (3) 


(Not offered 1963-64.) Marlow 
243-44 Numerical Analysis (3-3) ning) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 111, former 132, or 142. (Academic yesr ы 


249 Ordinary Differential Equations (3) 
(1964-65 and alternate years.) 


250 Integral Equations (3) 
Я ает — 1963-64.) | | | RS Liver? 
251-52 Theory of Functions о] a Real Variable (3-3) 
(1964-65 and alternate years.) prib 
255 Differential Geometry (3) : 
(Summer 1963.) pribı" 


956 Introduction to Algebraic Geometry (3) 
(Spring—evening.) Johns" 
257 Theory of Groups (3) 
(Not offered 1963-64.) Liver 
261 Generalized Functions and Operational Methods (3) of gii 
. : us 
Theory of generalized functions in one variable. Operation ane. prerequi 


functions. Applications to с d Fourier 
Mathematics 140. (1963-64 and alternate years: 


262 Advanced Operational Methods (3) 
ZI tions. Opera H 
analytic functio f tion egone ve^ 


Generalized functions on test spaces of | 
differential ап ہہ‎ 


several variables. Applications to artial dif 
plied mathematics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 261. 


spring—evening. ) 


lifferential equations an Reg 
fall—evening- Liver 
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165-66 Modern Algebra (3-3) 


Fundamental concepts of theory of groups, rings, and fields. 
*xtension fields, Galois groups, factorization theory in ( 
With operators. (1964-65 and alternate years.) 


467 Topics in Matrix Theory (3) 


"heory of linear transformations (vector spaces over a division ring), 
sical theory, matrix rey 
rerequisite: 


Wiegmann 
Theory of finite fields, 
;aussian domains, and groups 


Wiegmann 
advanced clas- 
resentation of groups and rings, special topics as time allows 
Mathematics 124 and an elementary knowledge of groups, rings, and 
elds, (Spring—evening.) 

268 Calculus of Variations (3) 

(Not offered 1963-64. ) 

“10 Tensor Analysis (3) 
Sor Analysis (5 

1 all—evening.) 

7% 

ý Hilbert Space (3) 


5 and alternate years.) 


6. 
“7 Partial Differential Equations (3) 


and alternate years.) 


9 

"1-82 Topology (3-3) Kenyon 

hy and alternate years.) 

4790 > > 2 9 ч { 
2-96 Reading and Research (3-3) The Staff 

299 Cademic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) 

r (900 Thesis (3-3) The Stafi 


cademic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) 


MICROBIOLOG} 


P, 
4 fessor, А, М. Grif 


"ос ^ fin, Mary Robbins, R. C. Parlett (Chairman) 

tsistang rofessor Rudolph Hugh ) ; 

ТА a rofessors R. C. Wood, Elizabeth O'Hern. Lewis Affronti 
F реч Microbiology (4) Parlett and Stafi 
Шеше areca! students. A study of the fundamentals of bacteriology, including hy- 
раці РР ications. Methods of cultivation and control of several groups of micro 


on e; Ch are studied in the laboratory. Prerequisite: any biological laboratory sci 
4 emistry 11-12. 


O Mea; Laboratory fee, $16. — (Spring—MF 9-12 A.M.) 
For ч ы Microbiology 1 Parlett and Stafl 


Wa “Ме. Students. Bacteria, rickettsiae, viruses, yeasts, molds, protozoa, and meta 
forme. relate to the health and disease of man—cultural study of most important 

itin, then of diagnosis by microscopic, cultural, immunologic, and animal re 
qute 4 cory and methods of immunology ; 


; Vaccines; serums; antibiotics. (Fall 
ed hours), laboratory (10 hours) —as arranged.) 
A wj, Bacteriology and Virology* (7) Parlett, Robbins 
‘tudy, ji the fundamentals of bacteriology and virology with methods of laboratory 
mi n to . 


1 graduate students. Prerequisite: any biological laboratory science ; 
Аче)” 51-52; permission of the instructor. Laboratory fee, $16. (Fall—as ar 
* 

edi ia tian of 


а = Microbiology 211. 213. and 215, is equivalent to Microbiology 209 which is lim 


110 


213 Parasitology* 


215 Immunology 


arranged.) 


A lecture course. 
pecially bacteria— 


chemistry. 


234 Virology (6) 


ter. 


ranged.) 


ited to medical students 


(3) 


cludes discussion of the 
Prerequisite: 
microbiology is recommended. 


227 Microbial Pharmacology (2) 
A lecture course describing the interactions 
drugs on microbes, resistance of microbes to « 
Includes discussion of the select 


The George Washington University 


Prerequisite: 


217 Advanced Mycology (3) 
Advanced study of the fungi —emphasizing 
Lectures and laboratory exercises. 


sion of the instructor. Laboratory fee, $16. 


219-20 Advanced Microbiology ( 
Special study of advance 
qualified students specializing 
213, and 215; Chemistry 151-52 or the equivalent ; 
oratory fee, $16 a semester. 


995 Microbial Chemistry and Physiology (3) 

The biochemical features peculiar 
are described and are compared with those 
use of microorganisms in the elucidation 


230 Statistics and Microbiology (3) 
The application of statistical methods to the problems 
students. Prerequisite: elementary college algebra. 


232 Immunological Methods (3) 
Preparation and testing of serological materials. 
phenomena. For graduate students. 
215 and permission of the instructor. 
years: spring—as arranged. ) 


Study of viruses and rickettsiae. 
dents. Prerequisite: Microbiology 112 
structor. Laboratory fee, $16. 


249-50 Introduction to Medical Resear 
Primarily for graduate students. 
research techniques— statistical, 
applied to biologica 

(Academic year—W 1-5 pm.) 


| materials 


293-94 Staff Seminar (1 


For graduate students. 


* The combination of Microbiology 2 


t An interdepartmental course. 


— 


O’Hern 


A study of the fundamentals of parasitology with methods of laboratory study. ор» 
to graduate students. Prerequ Chemistry 

52; permission of the instructor. 
gm 
A study of the fundamentals 


to graduate students. 
52; permission of the instructor. 


isite: any biological laboratory science; 
Laboratory fee, $5. (Fall—as arran .) 
Parlett 
of immunology with methods of laborato study. Open 
emistry 


any biological laboratory science; 
(Fall—as arranged.) 


O’Hern 
terminative techniques 
209, an pes 


151- 


Laboratory fce, $16. 


culturing and de 
i Prerequisite: Microbiology 112 or 
(1963-64 and alternate years: 


Hugh and Staf 


1 methods and current problems in microbiology ie 
in microbiology. Prerequisite: Microbiology 1 
instructor. 


Wood 


to various microorganism? In 
of the anim * pio: 
of problems ое 
A course in ged) 
all—as arran 

Woot 


arr.) 


permission of the 
(Academic year—as arranged.) 


Biochemistry 221-22 or the equivalent. 


(1963-64 and alternate years: 


of drugs and microorgan 
lIrugs, metabolism of 


я - b^ : : ni 
ive action of drugs toward microbial and 3 an 


Prerequisite: Microbiology 225 or permission of the instructor. 
nate years: fall—as arran zed.) : 
y g Griffin 


of microbiology: 
(Spring—®5 


Parlett, Айт к] 


Demonstratio 


Microbiology 112 or 
fee, $16. (1964-65 


Prerequisite: 
Laboratory 


: dua 
Lectures and laboratory exercises. For Pd 
or 211, 213, and 215 and permissió arranged 

(1963-64 and alternate years: spring 

ht (3-3) » 
A comprehensive introduction to the mA оріс 

physical, chemical, electrical, 8n бе 97.508 

in the medical sciences. borato 


-1) 


Bi-weekly throughout 


(Academic ys 


the year. 


biology 209 
11, 213, and 215, is equivalent to Microbi 


The student should register in t 
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295-96 Research in Microbiology (arr The Staff 
(Academic year—as arranged.) 
399-300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


ATHOLOGY 


tofessors T. M. Peery (Chairman ), W. R. Duryee (Research), F. N. Miller 
4 S0ciate Professors William Ne wman, W. L. Marsh, M. O. Skelton (Visiting) 
“йам Professors Lois Platt (Cytology), Alexander Breslow 

115 E 
15-16 Introduction to Medical Science (1 1) Marsh and Staff 


E Students in medical technology at the University Hospital. These lectures, based 
m physiology, pathology, and medicine, provide a background for the interpretation 
* laboratory data. 


Ц (Academic year—1 hour a week.) 

"А эй , ре, m 
18 Principles in Medical Technology (4-4) Marsh and Stafi 

- Students in medical te hnology at the University Hospital. Theories, principles, 
nd Sources of 


error, of the methods used in clinical chemistry, clinical bacteriology, 


se i Eas - 
Lig tology, hematology, and clinical micros: opy. (Academic year—4 hours a week.) 
m . ın s . 
“0 Medical Technology Laboratory (10-10) Marsh and Stafi 
Tactic i 
actice and experience by rotat 


Oratori on through the various divisions of the Pathology lab 
che ез of the University Hospital, as follows: hematology and urinalysis, 12 weeks; 
mistry, 12 weeks: bacteriolo 


gy and parasitology, 10 weeks; blood bank, 8 weeks; 
tology, 4 weeks; 


tissue pathology, 4 weeks. (30 hours a week for 50 weeks.) 
roblems in Experimental Cellular Pathology (1) Duryee 
| tica] tical graduate students. Also for a limited number of specially qualified 
=з Students on an elective basis. Cytological and biophysical aspects of cellular 
on in relation to n« rmal 


t Week and selected pathological conditions. (Fall—1 hour 


as arranged.) 


pr 
TARM ACY LOGY 
Proj 
e 
p or H, G. Mandel* (Chairman) 
NS rofessor R, G, Smith 
Aui rofessor Clarke Davison 


earch) rofessors V. H. Cohn, Jr., T. M. Farber, Paul Mazel, Melvin Reich (Re- 
Ly F. Henderson ( Research), Elizabeth Tidball ( Research), W. P. Weiss 
"A 
00 i 

Pri n duction to Medical Research* (3-3) Reich and Staff 
Ite Y for graduate students, A « »mprehensive introd 
pli techniques statistical, physical, chemical, elect 
iological materials in the 


ion to the major medical 
cal, and radioisotopic—as 
he medical sciences. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semes 


` c x^ 
"à cademic year—W 1-5 pm.) 
terde al leave Spring semester 1963-64 
Partmental course 


he student should register in the department directing his research 


112 The George Washington 1 niversity E 


261 Pharmacology (1) 
Lectures, laboratories, a 
ical systems as a basis for the rational 


nd recitations concerning the interaction of drugs an 1 
therapy of disease. Open to qualified non 


ical students. (Fall—9 hours a week.) i 
267-68 Pharmacological Research (3-3) The 5ш, 
Primarily for those properly qualified graduate and medical students seeking ©# 

in pharmacology. (Academic year—as arranged.) f 
269-70 Pharmacology Seminar (1-1) Cohn and Sta 
Recent advances in pharmacology. For those interested in pharmacological et^ 


(Academic year—2 hours a wees. 


Open to qualified nonmedical students. 
Cohn, Davis? 


2 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) 1 
A lecture and seminar course dealing with the fate of drugs in biological det 
cussion of absorption, distribution, chemical alteration, and excretion 0 E8, phar: 


physical, chemical, and biological factors affecting these processes. Prerequisite: 
macology 261. (1963-64 and alternate years: spring—as arranged.) $ af 
279-80 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) The ж 
А lecture course dealing with select aspects of drug action. Prerequisite: Pharm 
ogy 261. (Academic year—as arranged.) n 
{фа 


281 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology (3) Farber, Mazel, to illu* 
A series of specially selected experiments with supplementary lectures design nism and 
trate physiological techniques useful in obtaining information as to mecha п: Phar 
site of action of pharmacological agents. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
macology 261. (1963-64 and alternate years: fall—as arranged.) Jerson 

283 Biochemical Techniques in Pharmacology (3) Cohn, Hen 


p 
A lecture and laboratory course designed to equip the student with the theory Salic fate 
tice of modern biochemical techniques applicable to the study of the d pharm 


and mechanism of action of drugs. tratio 


05 
21 


Prerequisite or concurrent registra 


cology 261. (1964-65 and alternate years: fall—as arranged.) The Staf 

299-300 Thesis (3-3) demic 70” 
Required of Master of Arts and Master of Science candidates. (Acade 
arranged.) 


PHARMACY 


Professor R. M. Leonard (Chairman) 1 G.G. Lu 
Associate Professors C. J. Kokoski, S. M. Schwartz, F. D. Cooper, = « 
Associate Professorial Lecturer S. K. Hamarneh 
Assistant Professor G. G. Koustenis 
p. Briss Ё 
Special Lecturers W. S. Apple, G. F. Archambault, Karl Bambach, y. 
J. Carr, E. С. Feldmann, L. E. Kazin, M. L. Yakowitz 
SECOND GROUP qe Staf 


101 Introductory Pharmacy (1) وزیی‎ 
(Formerly Pharmacy 100) he study of prof ative 
Lecture and field trips. Introduction to pharmacy through | е isits to repre дит! 
areas in which pharmacists are employed. Field trips include ms. (re 
retail and hospital pharmacies, wholesale drug houses, an е 


115 
(Formerly Р 


Systems of weig 
(Fall— day.) 


121-22 ¢ neral Pharmacy 
Essential pharmace utical 
ormulary galenical 

Stances and preparations. Lal 
(First half: fall 


lecture (2 hours), laborat 


I 


prepar 
f i 


t 


Pharmaceutical Calculation 


University Stude 


11: 


Kokoski 


and their appl cation in the practice of pharmacy 


Kokoski, Cooper, Schwartz 
ufacture 
acre ‘ { 
11; Рһагшасу 
йау 


of pharmacopeial and 
certain classes of sub 
122, $18. 
Second half: spring 


eutical usage 


121, 3 


ry (3 hours 


ay 
13] Pharmacognosy (3) Leonard 
(Formerly Pharmacy 126) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratorv (3 urs Practices and pro edures for the produc tion, 
Preservation, protecti n, and evaluation of crude biosynthetic origin of drugs 
and pharmaceutic 118, represe: examples, and their value in pharmacy and med 
"ine. Prerequisite: Biology 1 Chemistry 151-52. Laboratory fee, $11. (Fall 
day.) 
Ер 
132 Pharmacognosy (2) Leonard 
(Formerly Pharn icy 2 j 
Antibiotics, immunologic agents, ergens, | es, vitamins, and pesticides, , Pre 
Tuisite or concurrent registrati M ) ogy 11 Physiology 137. \opring 
Gay, ) 


14 í 
l Inorganic Pharmaceutical ( 


(Formerly Pharmacy 101) 
Lecture (2 } 


Meparation, properties. а вез ‹ 
Pharmacy ind medicine. Prerequ 
“day, ) : 


1 
143 ; 

Organic Pharmace 
(Formerly Pharma 
Urvey of important 
à ' With empha 
ction relations} 


synt} 


hemistry (o 


ilu al ( he m stry em 


Schwartz 


| з А study of the occurrence, methods of 
the yrtant inorganic chemicals encountered in 
site: Chemist Laboratory fee, $11. (Fall 


Schwartz 


y occurring medicinal agents in current 
or synthesis, properties, and structure- 


152. (Fall—day.) 
зис Pharmaceutical Chemistry (3) Schwartz 
" (Forme; Pha cv 111) 3 
> ation of Pharmacy 143. Prerequisite: Pharmacy 143 (Spring—day.) 
Organic Pharmaceu Chemistry(1) Schwartz 


`Оппег]у Рһа 
0 
Pha tory (3 | 


nours } 


Preparat 
ha : reparati 
TM 143. Prerequisite or 
lig Phy Я (Fall and spring—day 
sical Pharm 1) 


асу 
112) 


irmacy 
} 4 
, laboratory ә 


te 


utical systen 


nt registration: Phar: 
ца 2 ] , 
Ntitative Pharmaceutica 


F 
Leg erly Pharma: y 174) 


labo 


=p 
“ay, 0 
“ч in elePartmenta) course offere 


e 
, Gepartment 


n of sel 


concurren 


hour) lal “ ow í | ) 
Tato » laboratory (6 hours). 
slm ту fee, $18. (Spring—day.) 


Prerequisite: 
Laboratory 


Pharmacy 144. 


Schwartz 


rs I cal principles and laws as they 

] pr «ions, Prerequisite: Pharmacy 141 and 

cy Laboratory fee, $11. (Spring—day.) 

{nalysis (3) Schwartz 
Drug analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22. 


Zoology Students may 


114 The George Washington University 


151 Pharmacy Accounting (3) Koustenis 
(Formerly Pharmacy 107) 
The financial records required in the operation of a pharmacy (Fall—day-) 
154 Pharmacy Management (3) Kousteni$ 
(Formerly Pharmacy 178) 
Policies and operations relating to the management of pharmacy. (Spring—day-) 
161 First Aid (1) The Staff 
(Formerly Pharmacy 109) 
Standard course in first aid methods and practice. (Fall—day.) 


165-66 Pharmacology (4-4) - Jar 
Drugs acting on the autonomic, central, and somatic nervous systems; cardiovasct rj: 
hematopoietic, genitourinary, endocrine, and digestive systems; histamine and indi 
histiminics; anti-infective agents; miscellaneous drugs; and their major clinica : or 
cations or therapeutic uses. Prerequisite: Biology 2*; Physiology 137 an $18. 
170; Microbiology 112; Biochemistry 221-22. Pharmacy 166: laboratory ours), 
(First half: fall—lecture (4 hours)—day. Second half: spring— lecture (3 
laboratory (4 hours)—day.) [л 


167-68 Advanced Pharmacology (атт.) 


Laboratory work in pharmacological technique. Prerequisite or concu ay. 
tion: Pharmacy 165. Laboratory fee, $18 a semester. (Fall and spring 


rrent registr? 


3 : arneh 
171 History of Pharmacy (3) Ham 
(Formerly Pharmacy 115) ient times 
Historical development of the profession, including the literature, from ancl 
to the present. (Fall—day.) : 
ї у Frailey 


176 Pharmaceutical Law (3) 
The study of laws regulating the practice of pharmacy. 


181 Dispensing Pharmacy (4) 
(Formerly Pharmacy 102) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Compounding of typical 
a study of incompatibilities. Prerequisite: Pharmacy 122, 143, 144 
$18. (Fall—day.) А Koustenis 
182 Dispensing Pharmacy (4) Kokoski, 
(Formerly Pharmacy 103) 1 Laborato? 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Continuation of Pharmacy 18 


fee, $18. (Spring—day.) "m сормаг 
184 Special Problems in Pharmacy (arr.) н Kon and phar 
Directed laboratory and library research on special problems in P a isite? Pharm 
maceutical chemistry. For selected undergraduate students. Prere 
143 and 181. Fees to be arranged. (Fall and spring—®5 arranged. Kokoski 


(Spring—day-) : 
Kokoski, Kouste?" 


sons and 
riptions £^ 
pe ory fee, 


186 Advanced Dispensing Pharmacy (3) : 
(Formerly Pharmacy 172) ыш: Pharmacy 18 
The study of special problems in dispensing pharmacy. Prerequisite: 


Laboratory fee, $18. (Spring—day.) rd and ta 
ғ па 
188 Survey of Pharmacy (1) d e 
A symposium covering the various phases of pharmacy. (Spring Соо f 
190 Hospital Pharmacy (1) Wc hospital P 
Organization and functions of hospitals; organization and operation ^ t (Spring 
Pharmacy 


macy; professional and sickroom supplies. Prerequisite: 
day.) 


* Offered by the Department of Zoology. 


The Division of University 


Students 115 


192 Hospital Pharmacy: Prescript 


Practice (1) Cooper and Staff 
Pres. ription pra y. Prerequisite: Pharmacy 
181 (Fall and 
194 Manufacturing rmacy ( Cooper and Staff 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours The manufacture of bulk pharmaceuticals 
In the Unive Hospital Pharn Fal sprir as arranged.) 


"HILOSOPHY 


P i Е 
fessor С E. Gauss (Chairman) 


"ociate Profe ssor R. H. $ Sch] | 


паге! 
“Ociate Profe ssorial Lecturer C. H. Pfuntner 


FIRST GROUP 
1-59 Introduc tion to Philosophy (3-3) 


Critica] introduction 


nd social de velopmen 
an intro 


The Staff 
osophy in relation to scientific 
is course is not merely intended as 
philosophy which follow but is a unit complete in 
Or those students in other de partments interested in the problems of philosophy 


levant to modern thought (Academi year day and evening; summer 1963 
llosophy 5] (3).) 


to the problems of modern phil 
ts since the Renaissance. Thi 
luction to ti 1086 Courses ir 


SECOND GROUP 


Ц 
mu History of Philosophy | 


istory of western ph 
âr I 
nd Modification of the Hel 


ll Philosop hy 111 (3).) 
History of Nineteent 


3-3) Pfuntner 
, seen as the development 
lemic year—day 


ophy from early Greece to Kant 


enic cultural pattern Aca 


; summer 


h and Twentieth Century Philosophy (3) ^ Pfuntner 
at Dean phil losophy from the time of Kant. “Isms” and i deologie 8 at the root of con 
А. ™Porary thought. (Fall evening.) 


gic and Sci ntific Me thod (3-3) 


Pfuntner 
: the elementary prin iples of valid reasoning with emphasis on developing 
3 а lin L these princi iples, introduct ry consideration of symbolic logic, the nature 
teaa Ша] System. Second ha general analysis of the 


n : r 
deii Used in the natural and soci 
Minas classific ation and sorting, 


Lm "wk the nature and fun 
n abi] ity, 


methods of investigation and 
sciences, "ree lures and requirements of 
analogical and inductive inference, causal deter 


tion of hypothesis, measurement, princ ip les of the theory 
(Academic year evenir 


mmer 1963—Philosophy 121 (3).) 
A dics (3) Schlagel 
tion "m examination of traditional ethical theories from Plato to Ayer. Considera 
Jud e theoretical problems of ethics: the 


meaning of “good”, the nature of ethical 
The course aims at enabling the stu 
sequence of his greater understanding of 


Men 
РЫ to t, the justification a eth 
Qo *velop his own ethi 
Ta] 


i Phi Phenome na (Fa Il day. 


iqu °S0 phies Men Live by (3) Schlagel 
^l Orie of the tene ts, methodologies, and presuppositions of current, vital philosoph 
: Existentialism, Positivism, Pragmatic Naturalism, The 'ism, Linguistic 


116 The George Washington University — 


{ the nonrational aspects of man 8 guid 


Schlage! 


Analysis. A critique of reason and faith, an 
ing influences in life. (Spring—day) . 

151 The Philosophy of Science | 3) 4 
Brief history of modern science; problems of the meaning of causality, the justifice 
tion of induction, theories of probability; the nature of scientific explanation ont he 
status of inferred entities; the nature of a mathematical system. Consideration of t 
philosophic import of certain scientific theories such as Einstein's theory of relativity 


Heisenberg’s principle of indeterminacy, and Bohr's principle of complementarity: 
(Fall—day.) | 
Schlag? 


152 Epistemology (3) j 
The meaning and criteria of truth; the meaning and cognitive significance of © dto 
sense, scientific, and religious propositions or beliefs. Study of problems relate 

perception, verification, universals, а priori and a posteriori knowledge, the con 


mind. (Spring—day.) 1 
Gauss 


162 Aesthetics (3) oe 
The nature of aesthetic experience, problems of appreciation and judgment idt arts 
and of the theories and process of artistic creation. Emphasis on contempo 


and criticism. (Spring—day.) шег 
172 Атегїсап Philosophy (3) d 0 
The philosophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, and Santayana 48 represen 


American thought. (Spring—evening.) 
E р е Ё Gauss 
180 Philosophy of History (3) 


Problems of historical knowledge and explanation. Critique of phi 
tory. (Not offered 1963-64.) Gaus 
193 Topics in Contemporary Philosophy (3) —— 
Intensive study of one selected topic: topic for 1963-64: philosophy in co 
literature. (Fall—day.) The stall 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) کے‎ jon 
Conferences and group discussions in preparation for field-of study major E 


(Academic year—as arran ged.) 


THIRD GROUP шй 
The 
201-2 Readings and Research (3-3) A „demi y 
Advanced readings and reports, Investigation of special problems. ( 
—as arranged.) Gaus 
211 Seminar in Plato (3) 
Intensive study of Plato's later dialogues. (Not offered 1963-64.) schlag?! 
212 Seminar in Aristotle (3) i di "d 
Aristotle's logic, metaphysics, and philosophy of science. The develoP’ | 
ism. (Spring—evening. ) schlag 
216 Seminar in Kant (3) 
(Not offered 1963-64.) Gav 


A study of one of Kant's Critiques. 
262 Seminar in Aesthetics (3) 
Intensive study in selected problems. ( Fall—evening.) Thes 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
rounds 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEP 
n Backs 


Classical Languages and Literatures 71 72. Greek and Roma 


Literature (3-3) 


Mathematics 101, Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) 


PHYSICAL EDUCATI IN FOR MEN* 


Pr 7 ч , 

Ofessors W. H. Mvers, E H. Kr pa ( Chairman), R. G Ha 
“SSOciate Professorial Lecturer W. D. 

lecturer Pat 


nken, V. J. DeAngelis 
Thompsor 
Abernethy 


Mociates W, J. Reinhart, J. V. 


amp 
| FIRST GROUP 
3 Freshman Physical Education (1-1) 


wo 
ler, 


] 
m 


The Staff 


Periods of supervised activity a week. Physical Education feet, $4.50 a semes 


(Academic year—as arranged.) 

19 < s , : ; : ^ 

м $орһотоге Physical Education (1-1 The Stafl 
? Periods of supervised activity а week Physical Education feet, $4.50 a semester 

( А 

| Academic year—as arranged.) 


Personal Health (1) 


Krupa 
ув : individ ] i ignifi 
ко, mental, and social health of the individual—understanding, significance, and 
Ec" Emphasis on personal health knowledges for the future teacher. 
1 &—day.) 
Е. 
Techniques of Physical Education Motor DeAngelis, Krupa 
$ юше (2—2) 
ndame : i | 1 Educati 5 
ler, menta] skills, rules, and organization. Physical Education feet, $4.50 a semes 
{5 (Academic year—day.) 
C ) ? а n 7 m , 4 
Tea hing Individual and Dual Sports in Se ondary Hanken, Krupa 
E ols (9 2) 
"his o А : j | i } ر‎ i 
à s, golf, swimming, wrestling, badminton, bowli g. Physical Education feet, $4.50 
[n Mester, (Academic year—day. ) 


htr , , 
A 9duction to Physical Education (2 
a Orient 1 i bmw . 
tig, ier ation problems of physical e 
4 tific foundations, and sc: pe of field (Fall—day.) 
Ntrod,,..: 
action to Recreation (2) Hanken 
qe rA recreation in modern Hving; current practices in community recreation 
^ ty.) dards of training e, and salary; types of lea lership (Spring 


Myers 


course presenting the cation, vocational analy 


› 

u 
u to both ' human body. Basic course for physical education majors. Also 
IN 1-2 men and women not majoring in Physical Education. Prerequisite: Biol 
(Fall dav.) 


y (. Lawrence 
in Y of SIM zm 3 - 
(Physica) the anatomical mechanism of movement, analysis of the action of muscles 
~ Pring cation activities. Prerequisite: an approved course in anatomy. 

ty the Uni z 

у Versity i 

inde tiv, ® not responsible for injuries 


tercollegiate or intramural games, or in 


of the departments of Ph 1 the student assumes full responsibil 


»ica 


з one or more of the activity courses. 
nts of Botany and Zoology. Students may reg 


Th i 
uh in Nica) Educa d 4 
UM tion fee is required for registr 
ental course offered by the lepar 
t. 


(117) 


Ef 


b 
29 

^ 
E. 
z 


118 The George Washington University — 


58 First Aid and Care of Athletic Injuries (2) DeAngelis 
Prevention and emergency care of injuries of all types, with special reference 10 en 
aid, civil defense, bandaging, and massage. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2*. (Spring 


day.) 
SECOND GROUP 


Burtner, Snodgras® 
Physical growth and development of the child and adolescent. Survey of ag chere" 
levels 


teristics and organization of physical education activities for the various age rials 
elementary school, playground, and settlement house programs. Methods an mat 
of tumbling, games, dance, and self-testing activities. (Fall—day; spring 


103 History and Principles of Physical Education (3) 
Survey of history as it relates to contemporary physical education. 


101 Physical Education in the Elementary School (3) 


Myers 


Study of aims, ob 


jectives, and philosophy of physical education. (Fall—day.) 9 
105-6 Adapted Physical Education and Physical Examinations Lawre 
(3-3) for the 


Cause and correction of faulty body mechanics, physical examination methods 
diagnosis of postural defects, prescription of exercises, and program adaptation 
requisite: Physical Education 49 and 50. (Academic year—day.) 4 


le 
107 Teaching Recreational Dance (1 to 2) Burtner, сї 
Methods and materials for teaching the country and social dances of America ? jance 
folk dances of other countries to secondary-school age and adult groups. 
calling is included. Physical Education feet, $4.50. (Fall—day.) lis 
(2-2) елле, 
] activities |. 
and €? 


109-10 Leadership Organization in the Intramural Program 
Principles of administration, organization, and supervision of intr 
the physical education program of the junior high school, senior high sc 
lege. (Academic year—day.) 45а 

113-14 Practice in Teaching Physical Education = 

Activities (2 to 4-2 to 4) КА: 
Principles and methods applied to learning and teaching physical oduct domi yea 
Supervised laboratory. Physical Education feet, $4.50 a semester. 


—day.) А Hanken 

115-16 Teaching Team Sports in Secondary Schools gelis, 
(2 to 4-2 to 4) 

Football, basketball, baseball, track and fie 


атига 


ld. Physical Education feet, 


mester. (Academic year—day.) Вшше 
117 Teaching Modern Dance (1 to 2) . practical чой 
Techniques for the teaching of movement as & medium of expe dance incl | 
in body technique, composition, and the analysis of accompanimen а scho’, 


ing instrumental, voice, and percussion. Application is mace to 
and adult age levels. Physical Education feet, $4.50. (1 
fall—day.) Burne 


118 Dance Production (1 to 2) . T 
Planning and staging of performances for demonstrations, or conce et 
festivals. Lighting, costuming, sets, and make-up. Choreography f сз f 
sicals, and plays for students taking course for two credits. 
$4.50. (1964-65 and alternate years: spring— day.) p^ 

121 School and Community Health Programs (3) sources of material for 


Health services, healthful environment, health instruction, 5 
eral health knowledge. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2*. (Fall—evening 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments 0 
ister in either department. И of the ac п 
t The Physical Education fee is required for registration in one or mo! 


= 


122 Me thods and Mate rials jor Health Ed сай 


Methods and materials for teachir g health. Prer uisite: Biology 1-2*) (Spring 
evening. ) 

SI Tests and Measurements in Phy sical Educati 3 Krupa 
Critical urvey of tests in physical activities, methods of test construction, elementary 
у istic 8. (F al lay.) 

ә Can np Lead rahi р (1102) Snodgrass 
hilosoph y and techniqu s of camp counseli &; survey of organization and programs 
i - - 

Meluding outdoor edu tion. Also open to both men and women n t majoring in Phys 
, Ital Educ ation (Spring—day.) 


‘36 Surve y of Dance Hi story and Dance Form 
© development of d 


rms of the dance 


Burtner 
ritual to present day recreational and art 

nclu tance, practice and discussion of fundamental 
techniques, and composition (1963-64 and alternate years: spring—as 


Nove “ment 
, ranged.) 
Organi zation and Administration 
“TRanizatior 
ondary schi 
le у Pring 


n and adn 


of Physical Edu ation | 3 | Krupa 


n of physical educati 


rams in elementary and sec 
‹ equipment, and programs. 


ols and in Study of plants, fields 
m evening.) 


1-52 Recreational Leadership . Activities (11 3-1 to 3) Abernethy 
M Semester: basic skills for the preschool and school-age child. Laboratory prac 
n crafts, music, 1atics, physical and sox ial activities. Spring semester: basi 
OR the teen-age and adult. Arts and crafts, dramatics, physical and social ac 
C (1963-64 and al ternate years: academic year evening. ) 


°mmunity Organization for Rec reation (3) Thompson 

(1 Urces, Principles, and methods organizing community recreation services 

Q 4 61-65 and alternate years: fall—ever ng.) 
Administrat 


ion of Community Recreation Programs (3) Thompson 

Actors and problems in administering ncluding surveys, legislation, pro 

ate к: fa ilities, leadership, finance, and pul relations (1964—65 and alter 
spring—evening. ) 


YWesica у EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 1 


r. ^ 
tia, Helen Lawrence, Elizabeth Bur tner 
М. b Tofessors Lore tta Stallingst, Lyndale Ge огде 
LN rofessorial | Lecturer W. D. Thomr pson 


rofessor Je anne Snodgrass (Acting Chairman ) 

Wer tt Abernethy 

4 ag ропа Abbe *y, Kathleen Criddle, Nan Byrd 
labe] McEwan 


FIRST GROUP 


esh , is. 
бы man Physical E ducation (1-1) The Staff 
the Period of f "1 i 1 P 
Mh fro Uncamentals of health and physical education and two periods a week 
MEN ™ the acti, ties offered each semester. 
КА 
Ve da M dear course offered by the departments of Botanv and Zoology. Students may reg- 
ent 
С responsible for injuries reecived in intercollegiate or intramural games, or in 
? the depar tments of 


f Physical Education 


and the student assumes full responsibil- 
tica] leve 


1963-64 


Fundamentals of physical education: study of the factors involved in the 
tenance of health, efficient use of the body, and fundamentals of movement. 

Activities: badminton, basketball, body mechanics, field hockey, recreational бапо» 
golf, fencing, modern dance, skating, swimming, synchronized swimming, tennis, #0 
ball, lifesaving. Physical Education fee*, $4.50 a semester (Academic year—d 


11-12 Sophomore Phy sical Education (1-1) 


A i as ; T 
Two periods a week chosen from the activities offered each semester 45 listed under 
Ci 


Physical Education 1-2. Physical Education fee*, $4.50 a semester. (Academ 
year—day.) f 
43—44 Techniques of Physical Education Motor Activities The Sta 
(2 to 3-2 to 3) pet 
Fundamental skills, rules, and organization. Physical Education fee*, $4.50 a se 
ter. (Academic year—as arranged.) 

49 Human Anatomy (3) NO. 
The structure of the human body. Basic course for physical education mi iol 
open to both men and women not majoring in Physical Education. Prerequ» ^" 
ogy 1-2t. (Fall—day.) се 

- fe . « n 

50 Kinesiology (3) Lawn es 


s of the action of 


A study of the anatomical mechanism of movement, analysi natomy- 


in physical education activities, Prerequisite: an approved course in & 
(Spring—day.) h Stall 
51-52 Teaching Physical Education Activities (2 to 3-2103) . Y dus! 
Team sports: basketball, hockey, softball, soccer, speedball. Individua ter safety: 
sports: tennis, badminton, archery, swimming and diving, lifesaving an f " $450 * 

Gymnastics: tumbling, apparatus and trampoline. Physical Education её, 
semester. (1963-64 and alternate years: academic year—day.) T 
DeAngelis 


58 First Aid and Care of Athletic Injuries (2) ‚| reference t 
Prevention and emergency care of injuries of all types, with special re (Sprint 
aid, civil defense, bandaging, and massage. Prerequisite: Biology 174" 
day.) 


SECOND GROUP 


101 Physical Education in the Elementary School (3) 
Physical growth and development o ado 
teristics and organization of physical education activities 
elementary school, playground, and settlement 


of tumbling, games, dance, self-testing activities, and body mechan 
spring—evening.) Myer 
103 History and Principles oj Physical Education (3) Study of aims, ° 


ysical education. 


( Fall—day.) антет 
ysical Examinations 


Survey of history as it relates to contemporary ph 
jectives, and philosophy of physical education. 


105-6 Adapted Physical Education and Ph 
(3 3) А 4 ion methods 
Cause and correction of faulty body mechanics, physical qut adaptation: 
diagnosis of postural defects, prescription of exercises, an P day) "m 
requisite : Physical Education 49 and 50. (Academic yea Burtner, wt 


107 Teaching Recreational Dance (1 to 2) i of America dant 
Methods and materials for teaching the country and social duit groups: Squared 
folk dances of other countries to secondary schon De and 8 
calli included. Physical Education tee’, . 
alling is included rysica per” майн А 
ZoolosY’ 


n one or 


* The Physical Education fee is required for registration i and 
t An interdepartmental course offered by the t of Botany 
register in either department. 


departmen 


he Іл sion of niversuy Students úl 


| E = ~ + se 
11-12 Tea hing Physical Education Activities (2 2 The Stafi 
Continuation of metho 


ls an ] 


materials in activities listed under Physical Education 
51-52. Physical Education fee*, $4.50 a semester (1964-65 and alternate years: 
academic year—day.) 
113-14 Practice in Teaching Physical Educatior Íctivities The Stafl 
(2 to 4-2 to 4) 
Pring iples and methods applied to learning and teac! 


ng physical education activities. 


“Upervised laboratory. a semester (Academic year 


| Physical Education fee*, $4.5( 
~as arranged.) 


117 СЕ 

ч Teaching Modern Dance lto2 
lechniques for the teaching of n 
in body techr 


Burtner 
medium of expression. Practical work 
» Composition, and the analysis of ccompaniment for dance includ 
ng instrumental, voi e, and percussion. Application is made te both secondary school 
and adult age levels. Physical Education fee*, $4.50 (1964-65 and alternate years: 


all—day.) 
l] 1 
8 Dance Production (1 to 2) Burtner 


and staging of performances for lemonstrations, dance concerts, and folk 


! ake-up. Choreography for concerts, mu 
irse ior two credits. Physical Education fee*, 
spring ly 
|; , ; 
unti wih Programs (3 Krupa 
"pw services, healthful environment, health instruction, sources of material for gen 
12 "al health knowledge. Prerequisite: Bi gy 1-21 Fall—evening.) 
Meth 


ods and Materials for Hea th Educat on (3 
Methods and : | 


^ materials for teaching healt! Prerequisite: Bi logy 1-2t (Spring 
ening. у 1 ‚ = 
. Sts and Measurements in Phys | 
tical Survey of 


al Educatior Krupa 
of tests in physical t methods of test construction, elementary 


tistics, (Fall—day.) 


132 С 
P 4 Leader ship (lto2 Snodgrass 
* lt Sophy and tech: 


Nelud uiques of сату seling; survey of organization and programs 
ical Ene Outdoor educat Also open to bot en and women not majoring in I 
T ducation. (Sy 


le n pring—day 
Surve 


The А Y Of Dance Histor y and Dance Forms (3) Burtner 
forms ef ‘opment of dance from primitive ritual to present day recreational and art 
hoy. Of the dance Includes eth: ис dance, practice and discussion of fundamental 
n nent t chniques, and compositi (1963-64 


and alternate years: spring—as 


ation and Administration « f Physical Education (3) 


! and adn stratio i phy 


George 


ч ү wt OF physica: education programs in elementary and sec 
in à ls and in ‹ leges. Study of plants, helds, equipment, and programs. 
E—as arranged. ) 


BER 

М Re Creational Leadershi Act 
liap Mester: basic skille far e 
è ki 


n ls f he pr 
ч Crafts, musi: } 
ills for —— 


ivities (3-3 Abernethy 
| and | hild. Laboratory prac 
lramatics, physic and social act 


t th x vities. Spring semester: basic 
Vitis, le teen age ar a t A 
6 C ы (1963-64 and 


iramatics, physical and social ac 
alternate years: acader 
“от " - , 
Reson Unity Ürganizatior for Recreation (3) Thompson 


mic year—evening.) 

(Joc, Сез, Drina | 

6 * Principles, and methods in Organizing community recreation 
Ss and Bes x 

` | 


э 
А 
ш 
P 


Services. 
n alternate years: 1 vening 
Physica) E 
маа inter: “ucation fee is г registra е or more of the activity courses 
Tip Рагер, 


ПА course « u partme of Botany and Zoology Students may 
*Partment 


122 The Ge 


Ep —— 


rge Washington University 


€ —Hn— 


162 Administration о] Community Recreation Programs (3) Thompson? 
Factors and problems in administering recreation including surveys, legislation, ed 
gram, area, facilities, leadership, finance, and public relations. (1964-65 and alter 
nate years: spring evening.) 


PHYSICS 


Professors G. M. Koehl, Herbert Jehle к 
1, А. J. Zuchelli 


Associate Professors H. H. Hobbs ( Chairman), Otto Bergman! 


Associate Professorial Lecturers H. H. Landon, Jr., Herbert Rabin 
Assistant Professors S. S. Yeandle, Jr., Margaret Montzka, S. P. Bjorklund 


Lecturers J. N. Tevis, DeWitt Fisher, J. M. Harrison, K. F. Oerlein, W- 


Jr., J. E. Tompkins 
Instructor R. M. Shirven 


js Condell, 


FIRST GROUP 


Í 
А reverent’ 
For a one-year course offering an introduction to the methods and achieve 


physical science, see Chemistry 3-4, page 40. 
nd staff 


11 Introductory Physics (3)  troductl 
Lecture (1 hour), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2% hours.) Ал nd the prope 
the phenomena of light, heat, force, energy; introduction to vectors; nan б 
ties of matter. This course may be taken as a terminal course by добы 1 серт 
who wish an introdution to the physical sciences. Prerequisite: 1 evenings gum 


and plane geometry. Material fee, $11 (Fall and spring—9* 
mer 1963.) 4 staf 
an 
12 Introductory Physics (3) Koehl а wave D, 
Lecture (1 hour), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2/2 hours). M (Spring 2^" an 
tion, and sound. Prerequisite: Physics 1l. Material fee, 1. 
taf 


evening; summer 1963.) 


13 Introductory Physics (3) 
Lecture (1 hour), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (274 hours). (Fall—day 
and magnetism. Prerequisite: Physics 11. Material fee, п. 


ning; summer 1963.) او‎ 
dle à? 
14 General Physics (3) Yean ‚Ме 


Lecture (1 hour), recitation 
chanics, wave-motion, and sound. Prerequisite: с 
(Spring—day and evening. 


mer 29). Material fee, $11. | 4 and 
. p jorklun 
15 General Physics (3) үг? һоше) Mr 
Lecture (1 hour), recitation (1 hour), laboratory and conferens? (or former 30 j 
tricity and magnetism. Prerequisite: Physics 14, Mathematics 


terial fee, $11. (Fall—day and evening.) 


(1 hour), laboratory and co 
Physics 11, 


А of the atom n 
(1hour). Modern physics ghy "and comet of the 


ormer 


16 General Physics (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), conference 
requisite: Physics 
structor. 


13 or 15, Mathematics 22 (or 
(Spring—day and evening.) 


The Division of University Students 


SECOND GROUP 
101 Mechanics (3) 


Statics, elasticity, dynamics of solids and fluids, and gravitation. I 
2 or 14, Mathematics 24 (or former 31). 
1964-65 and alternate years: fall—evening.) 


Jehle 
Prerequisite: Physics 
(1963-64 and alternate years: fall—day; 


102 Heat and Thermodynamics (3) Yeandle 


Undamental concepts, heat transfer, the laws of thermodynamics with applications to 
Physical systems. Prerequisite: Physics 16, Mathematics 24 (or former 31). (Fall 


™tvening.) 
105 Principles of Electricity (3) 


lementary d-c and a-c circuit th ric and magnetic fields, dielectric and 


Magnetic materials, motion of charged electric and magnetic fields. Pre 
Téquisite: Physics 16, Mathematics 24 (or former 31) (1963-64 and alternate 
Years: fall—even g; 1964-65 and alternate years: fall—day 


106 Optics (3) Koehl 


Metrical optics; elementary theory of wave motions; interference, diffraction, 
pyarization, and dispersion of light; laws of black-body radiation. Prerequisite : 
hysics 16, Mathematics 24 (or former 31). (1963-64 and alternate years: spring 

“ening; 1964-65 and alternate years: spring—day.) 


3 Atomic Physics (3) Bergmann 
Toperties of elementary particles, interactions with radiation, atomic structure, optical 
105, ‘Tay spectra, introduction to wave mechanics. Prerequisite: Physics 16, 101 or 


Yea, 9r the equivalent, Mathematics 24 (or former 31). (1963-64 and alternate 
Sars; fall—evening; 1964-65 and alternate years: fall—day.) 


4 Statistica! Physics (3) Jehle 


Ц 


pl ical and quantum statistics with emphasis on Maxwell-Boltzmann statistics; ap 
ications to kinetic theory of gases, gaseous diffusion, specific heats of gases and 
solida, 


rerequisite: Physics 16, Mathematics 24 (or former 31) 
n (Spring—evening.) 
p Quantum and Solid State Physics (3 Hobbs 
dy marily for engineers. Prerequisite: Physics 16, Mathematics 111 (Spring 
| Y and evening. ) 


8 ۰ 
Introduction to Solid State Physics (3) Rabin 


e < ч ч 4 
ir trie and magnetic properties of solids, electron tl 
l tations, and 


i , permission of the 
. üstructor, 


ory of metals, semi-conductors, 
plastic flow. Prerequisite: Physics 113 
x Clear Physics (3) 

jg Ure and sta] 


li 
b "з of nuclei, 


hound (3) 


Voy шоп, Propagation, and detection of sound wave 
Ratio > instruments | 
4) „ “4 (or former 


(Spring—evening.) 


The Staff 
ions and reactions, radia 
evening.) 


lity of atomic nucl 


Hssior Prerequisite: 


- tions of sounding bodies; 
measurements. Prerequisite: Physics 16, Mathe 
Not offered 1963-64 


мү (2 hours). 1 


laboratory ( 


t 3 hours). The phenomena of electron emission from 
busie a S, Physical properties of electron tubes, and the principles underlying their 
Physics? Plications. Prerequisite: Physics 16 and a course in d-c and a-c circuits in 

l -ngincering. Material fee, $11. Not offered 1963-64.) 
vı 1 . , 
| enir Laboratory in Atomic Physics (3) Hobbs 
Ss Site. р ^ > : 
Чу Че: Physics 16. Material fee, $11 (Spring: Saturday—as arranged.) 


Aboratory in E le ctricity and Mazr etism (3) 
te: Physics 105. Material fee, $11 Not offered 1963-64. 


124 f: KESER = he George Washington University Ё — 

156 Advanced Laboratory in Optics (3) Hobbs 
Prerequisite: Physics 106. Material fee, $11. (Not offered 1963-64.) 

181 Biophysics (3) Yeandle 
Molecular basis of biophysics, biosynthesis, and reproduction. Molecular and genene 


aspects of the effects of radiation. Physiochemical equilibria, steady states, An% ^ py 
sients in biological systems; order, disorder, and information theory. Admission 


permission of the instructor. (Spring—evening. ) 
‘ n 
191 Nuclear Reactors (3) Landon 
Neutron physics: sources of neutrons, neutron reactions, slowing down and — 
introduction to transport theory; fission process; reactor types; basic theory of bo 


eneous and heterogeneous reactors, including specific numerical studies from тей 
publications. Prerequisite: Physics 16, Mathematics 24 (or former 31). 
evening.) 
THIRD GROUP 
gr “ИТ, ‹ lund 
201 Classical Physical Theory (3) Bjork and 
Classical nonrelativistic and relativistic field theories. Prerequisite: Physics (Fall 


105; Mathematics 112, 171. (Mathematics 171 may be taken concurrently. 
—evening.) Т nd 
~ А А ; H u 
202 Classical Physical Theory (3) Lo 
Dynamics of systems of particles and of rigid bodies, generalized coordina 
requisite: Physics 101; Mathematics 112, 171. (Spring—evening.) ann 


203-4 Principles of Modern Physics (3-3) Bere elt 
A critical survey of fundamental topics of modern physics including the hoor е me 
tivity, thermal radiation and quantum theory, atomic structure and spectra, perties of 
chanics, interactions present in multielectron atoms, X-ray, 


the nucleus, pro 
< ( I E 
matter in bulk. Academic year—evening. Hobbs 


218 Solid State Physics (3) 
Tensor properties of crystals. Application of qua 
state physics. (Spring—evening.) Jehle 


219-20 Quantum Mechanics (3-3) mechani 
Criticism of classical ideas of mechanics and a formulation of quantum i 
equations; matrix mechanics and its relation to quantum mechanics; е 
various problems of atomic, molecular, and nuclear physics. Prerequisite: 


201, 202. (Academic year—evening. ) Jehle 
221 Quantum Electrodynamics and Field Theories (3) fields, interaction МУ 
Variation principles. Relativistic wave equations, quantization of site: Physics 2 

tween fields. Scattering theory. S matrix and causality.  Prereq 
20 (1964-65 and alternate years.) Jehle 


ntum mechanics to proble 


222 Elementary Particles (3) rties and 8* 
5 х A icles. Symmetry pre jug* 
Scalar, vector, spinor fields, and elementary particle ا‎ flection cha nin 


sociated conservation laws. Space inversion and parity, cars; Sprin 

tion. Prerequisite: Physics 219-20. (1963-64 and alternate Yet? Yeandle 

Ы : z hermo 
227 Irreversible Processes (3) Discussion de "m 

Extension of thermodynamic concepts to irreversible proce eview f ашу 


1 ni ions. 

dynamic forces and fluxes, and the Onsager reciprocal — 1. thermo” 
tistical mechanical reasons for assuming the postulate of irreve ening: 
Prerequisite: Physics 102, 114; Mathematics 112. (Spring—** 


255-56 Graduate Laboratory (4-4) 
Individual work on special topics. 0 
ter's candidates in physics. Students electing th 
or 256. Not open to undergraduates. Material fee, 


" Н u 

ne semester of this course 18 Г with physics jj: 
лів course may beg 

{11 a semes er. 


fall—day. Second half: not offered 1963-64.) 
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91-92 Seminar: Recent Di velopments in Physics (1-1) The Staff 
Individual investigations of special problems. All students registered for a Master's 
egree in physics are expected to attend this seminar during residence for the degree, 
and to take part in its programs. Credit for articipation in the seminar work is ob 
tained by registering for this course during da last two semesters of residence; this 


credit, however, is based upon the seminar work during the entire period of residence 
(Academic year: alternate weeks—Monday evening.) 


үл © "p б є 
39-300 Thesis (3-3) 


без to be arranged ( Academic year 


The Staff 


as arranged.) 


"HYSIOLOGY 


P 
"lessor C. E. Leese 


lioe, ; М 

j late Professors F. I 
П А 

Шат Professors M 


7 


ЦУ í j 
) Introduction to Human Physiology (3 


?. J. Diecke, Ruth Henderson, C. S. Tidball (Chairman) 
argret Westecker, Barbara Alving 


3 Leese 
^ tures on the fundamentals of physiology in its various subdivisions. Prerequisite 
p Year of general science or one semester of biological science. (1963-64 and al 
узае years: fall—TTh 5:10-6:25 pm.; 1964-65 and alternate years: fall—TTh 8:45 

Am.) 

1 

») p : 

Letycho-Phy stoLogy Leese 

ical ures on the genesis and expression of personality, with emphasis on the physiolog 

(S approach. Prerequisite: Physi logy 115 or the equivalent and general psychology 
lon Pring—TTh 5:10 pm.) 


КЕР < n 

rate Physiology 4 Tidball and Stafi 
damenta] principles of physiology as exemplified in the vertebrates. Prerequisite 
e 90177 11-12; Mathematics 3; and Physics 11, 12; or the equivalent. Laboratory 


(Fall—lecture, MWF 11:10-12 am.: lal ratory, F 1:10-5 pm.) 


Жм... 

la tical Physiology 

. ture and laboratory work 
D ica] students 


The Stafi 
in all divisions of physiology. This course is designed for 


(Spring—lecture 7 h 


Gene 
е ral Physiology (3) 


urs a week, laboratory 9 hours a week.) 


Westecker 

Utes оп basic topics in the physiology of cells and tissues Prerequisite: Physio! 

П Or 150, or Botany 135; and the consent of the Instructor (Spring—T 

ly 2 am., Th 10:10-12 am.) 

Di 2 Problems in Physiology (arı The Stafi 

е Study under the supervision of a staff member. Prerequisite: Physiology 137, 
» 0 r 232, and the consent of the instructor ( > year—as arranged.) 

e Physiology Seminar (1-1 Henderson and Stafl 

Ay site: Physiology 137, 150, or 232 and a reading knowledge of French or Ger 


à (Academic year—as arranged.) 


lay, Ced Mammalian Physi: ology (10) Diecke and Stafi 


t > 
Mather { hours a week, laboratory 9 hours a week Prerequisite: Chemistry 11-12; 
My antics 3; Physics ll, 12; or the equivalent. It is recommended that Biochem 
Oe taken as a prerequisite or concurrently (Spring—MWF 1-5 pm 
Pm.) 


The George Washington University ко 


126 
e , ° А i е 
259 Comparative Physiology (2) рей 
Lectures and seminars on topics of current interest in comparative physiology, or 
emphasis on nonmammalian forms. Prerequisite: Physiology 137, 150, 170, or т: fall 
Zoology 162; and the consent of the instructor. (1964-65 and every third year: 
—as arranged.) 

265 Physiology of Cell Membranes (2) branes. 
Lectures and seminars on ionic and molecular transport through biological men 932, or 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 111-12 or Physics 181; and Physiology 150, y OF ear? 
Botany 135-36; and the consent of the instructor. (1964-65 and every t 
fall—as arranged.) 

Staff 

281 Biophysics (2) Те 
Lectures and seminars on biological topics which require development along Estruc 
lines. Prerequisite: Chemistry 111-12 or Physics 181 and the consent of t 


tor. (1963-64 and every third year: fall—as arranged.) 

295 ; The Stal 

295-96 Research (arr.) 
Prerequisite: Physiology 137 and 170; 150 or 232; or the equivalent. 


year—as arranged.) 
Staf 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) The 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Д ; don 
Professors W. R. West (Emeritus), J. W. Brewer*, W. Н. Kraus, К. L. Lon 


Professorial Lecturer F. M. Riddick en 
Associate Professors H. L. LeBlanc ( Chairman), Benjamin Nimer, H. R. Ludd 
Associate Professorial Lecturer H. M. Bain, Jr. 

Assistant Professors P. W. Conner, Kenneth McDonald 
Lecturer C. H. Slayman, ]r. 


FIRST GROUP 
me sia 
с 


1 Introduction to Government r (3) 


Basie principles and problems of political life: theories, forms, $ 
Attention 18 a 


ernment in the United States and foreign countries. 
ornmeni relations  (Fall—evening; spring—day; summe ИР, Te Sul 
9-10 Government of the United States} (3 -3) Congte® ре 


4 ent: 
1 operation of the Federal Gor ressure et 
President, and the Supreme Court; electione, роі рог function 
Second half: state and local governments; civil rights; ma ening; 
at federal, state, and local levels. (First half: fall—day ant © summer 196.) 
summer 1963. Second half: fall—day; spring—day and ev ч 


SECOND GROUPT LeB 


First half: structure, powers, ani 


104 State and Local Governments (3) rations and pr? cticsl pol 
State, municipal, and other local governmental forms, OP the forces ? " 
attention to policy formulation and administration, ап 


itics. (Spring—evening.) 
ye 
second-grouP 


* On sabbatical leave 1963-64 1 
sisite to a 
+ Six hours of first-group erequisite 


Political Science cot es are pr 


~ 


105 The Governmental Process of the District of Col 


umbia (3) LeBlanc 


Legal structure and political proble f the District of Columbia including restric 
tions on home rule, Congressional relat ns, and group politics. (Not offered 1963 
64.) 

107 Problems in Modern Political Thought (3) Kraus 
Development of democratic politic institutions and analysis of the main challenges 
lo constitutional democracy in the 19th and 20th centuries. (Not offered 1963-64.) 


i Introduction to Comparative Government and Politics (3) Kraus 
Government and politics of the principal constitutional democracies of Western Eu 

I I а 
Tope: Great Britain and France (Fal 


evening.) 
| . A i , 

12 Introdus tion to Comparative Government and Politics (3) Kraus 
Overnment and politics of the principal political systems of Central and Eastern Eu 
Tope: Germany an Spring—evening 


| 2 D.. , ; 

13 Political Problems of the British Commonwealth of Nations (3) Kraus 
Tom Colonial Er "TI 
*rnments and policies the 


1 i ^ 
n Asia and Africa (1401 о 


о modern Commonwealth: questions of equal partnership; gov 


pal Commonwealth states; problems of new states 
d 1963-64.) 


ll? 

` r , л rm , › , , 

18 Political Theory: the Nature and Growth of Political Thought Kraus 
т the 4 est (3-3) 


ин half: from Classical Antiquity to the Middle 
ti litica] tradition. Second half: from the Rena 
imes, Theoretic al foundations of 


orging of the western 
eformation to recent 
1 


| € ‹ st politics, sovereignty 
Utism, and resistance beralisn lemocracy conse tism Academi 
| Year—day ) ‘ 
19.90 F. J 4 " ё 
In Oundations o] American Der Conner 
t ; ! 
en "duction to political tl ght the I ted States f 1 1 's to the pres 
b (Academic year—evenir g 
195 т, „ xu 
jue The Constitution of the United States (3-3) West 
i . n "dier 
on eal Power of federal courts in constitutional interpretation First half: emphasis 
ац ation of powers, federal-state relationsh ps, and taxation. Second half: em 
ting; 9n constitutional protection of il rights (Academic year—day and eve 
|y. 3° Summer 1963—] tical Science 121 (3).) 
Q3 


udislative Organizations (3 Riddick 


gress: constitutional aspects, legal anal of mal , and political 


aration and en 


оппса and ү riiamenta 


Brewer 
try attention to the origins of the Roman 


mon Law Fall—day.) 


| lay duction to 1 
S р... 
Orpo tical Part 


Ranizati 
(es ose and operations of political parties in the Unit 
h. ч Y 


^ storical jurispru e: prin 
“ntinental Europe and of the Angl 


мі Р. , 
$ and OULCS j 


LeBlanc 
tes: major and minor 


s and elections, influence on President and 


aci lons 12) Ludden 


LeBlanc 
جا‎ On to ., J 01 the theory and practice of governmental administration and its 
Politics ar ngovernmental organizations and ir 


Second half: not offered 1963-64.) 


1-1) Slayman 
Ug 0 d 

t 0 т í 

lof | Standing contemporary issues in internal American politics with discus 


ems and Р 


policies Acaden year evening. ) 


12 The George Washington University  _ ИН 


14 


166 Field W ork in Government (3) LeBlanc 
Practical training in the operation of the Federal Government, based on experience 
through assignment to selected government offices. Students will have an opportunity 
to observe and participate in government in the Washington area. Open only to St 
dents in the Public Affairs curriculum, School of Government, Business, and Inter 


national Affairs. (Fall and spring—as arranged.) 
Ludden, Nimet 


d the formation 9 
d international ©” 


171 International Politics (3) 
Basic forces underlying the conduct of international relations an 
foreign policy; power politics, imperialism, collective security, an 


operation. (Fall—day and evening; summer 1963.) 

172 International Organization: the United Nations (3) Ludder 
Development and current operation of international organization within the se g; 
sovereign states with emphasis on the United Nations. (Spring—aay and even 
summer 1963.) ‘ 

Davis 


177 Recent Trends in Latin American Politics and Government (3)  . 
Types of government, recent developments, and current political conditions in e 
the twenty Latin American republics. (Fall—evening; summer . Davis 

avi 


178 International Politics in the Western Hemisphere (3) he devel 
Political relations of the American Republics in the 19th and 20th centuries, (Spring 
opment of Pan Americanism and the Organization of American States. 


evening.) 
per Brewer 
181-82 International Law (3-3) Neutrality 
Survey of the public law of nations with emphasis on the law of ш, (Academic 


and the so-called law of war receive attention in the second 
year—day and evening; summer 1963— Political Science 181 (3).) 


ach of 


а i ' ә Jayma” 
187-88 Current Problems in International Politics (1-1) — 1 Esc 
Analysis of outstanding contemporary international issues with discussion 


and policies. ( Academic year—evening.) А 
І у g Nimer 


191 Politics o] the Middle East (3) em Arab 
Domestic and international politics of Turkey, Iran, Israel, and the Pareet of the 
States and Principalities. Special attention to the specifically region. 
foreign policies of these countries. ( Fall—evening.) Nimet 
192 Politics of North and Central Africa (3) ;, Somali? 
е Р " 9 1а, : 
Domestic and international politics of the Western Arab States, DET d Belgis! 
Liberia, and the newly independent states of former British, he foreign licies ° 
Africa. Special attention to the specifically regional aspect of the 
these countries (Spring—evening.) 
194 Far Eastern Politics: Contemporary International 
Relations in the Pacific Area (3) attention to ! 
ning.) 


> ia with 
Background and development of the major states of East Asia Spring 
constitutional systems and the foreign politics of the region. м Nime! 


Strategies of Contemporary 


197 Proseminar in International Affairs: КРА 
А a 
nited * 
ms of U gin the 


American Foreign Policy (3) 


Analysis of diplomatic, economic, psychological, and milite] к for senior at 
foreign policy. Readings, term papers, and discussion. e f ot qualifi 


International Affairs curriculum; open to а limited num 


dents. (Fall—evening; spring- day.) 
THIRD GROUP "T West 
» Uni States Г Cor 
the United States relations of at. 


209-10 Seminar: the Federal Government oj 
blems of Congress: ^t the m 
ics of 


Advanced research including the legislative pro of wers Д 
gress with the Administration ; constitutional and political porri polit 
the Cabinet, and the Executive 


Office of the President ; 


Presidency; and presidential policy leadersh 
ning.) 


| 
212 Seminar: Comparative Сол 
Selected topics and problems o 
and the politics of modern 
ler is devoted to a selected count 
tention will be directed to questi 


Kraus 
nd administrative institutions 


] dictators 


é governments 


ips. Each semes 
significant institutional or policy problem. At 


(Spring—evening. ) 


9 ; тау" 5 
213 Read} ngs in Comparat 


Ut Got ernment and Politics (3) Kraus 
eadings and group discussions 

Administrative institutions with 
cutive, political parties, const 


Ment and public service, the ro he military, et (Fall—evening; summer 
3.) 


methodological questions, comparative political and 


legislatures, the changing role of the ex 


totalitarian approaches to public manage 


27 $, . „т EI TET T , 
seminar: Topics in Political Theory (3) 


Kraus 


*search and discussion on problems of modern political and onstitutional theorv 
i ©oretical aspects of representative government, democracy, socialism, and totalitarian 
“ш. Each semester is sevoted to a separately announced topic, such as socialism ar 
"ommunism, theories of resistance and 


revolution, problems of democratic theory 
! 
all 


evening.) 


“ › ‚ . , . o p 
® Reading Course in Political Theory (3) Kraus 
tac 1 


lings and group discussions, principal] 


y on modern political and constitutional 
“Огу since the 17th and 18! 


id 15th centuries 2pring—evening. ) 

% 

Sa. i . ‚ У . А 
<< Seminar: United States Constitution and the Judicial Conner 
Function (3.3) 

4, Study of constitutional 


de 


interpretation as an aspect 


А f the political process (Aca 
Mic ye 


ar—evening. ) 


5 Metropolitan Problems (3 Bain 
том of American cities and ‹ hanging land use patterns in relation to internal trans. 
Ration Systems. The respective r ' private automobile and of public trans 
i ion. The problems of finan: and administering publi transportation sy 
* under public and private owner ll—evening. ) 


* Political Parties and LeBlanc 


liscussior 
ques of politi 
topics of American politics rex 
lic year evening.) 


" 

"(2 , . кын Ж 

А Problems in International Politics and Organization (3-3) Ludden 

tj, паг to develop techniques of research in re ent international affairs and to ex 

Meni developments n international politics and organizations Academic year 
Ing.) 


unctions of political par 
Se ond half: seminar on 
> research materials 


^ role wd T 
„ем the г le and tec! 1 


Cader 


Publi. р... "pe i 

ly lic Opinion and Foreign Policy (3 Ludden 
N * і ғ 

Ua: p Pment, Organization, and operation of intern information programs by 
and world powers. Public opinion in the United States influen ing the formation 
(I la 

y Fall—day 


ectives of Foreign Policy (3 
lo Поп of the objectives of foriegn policies of the major powers, with attention 


economic, ar nilitary methods used t pursue these objectives. 


ri 
N Evening.) 
ет; : н 
бушлат: Latin Ameri ) Davis 
is E n ' - 
rable of the Political structures of selected Latin American republics. Two com 
®0vernments studied each year Fall 


can Government 


evening 
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278 Seminar: Latin American Political Philosophy (3) Davis 
Research in political personalities and philosophies of 19th and 20th century Latin 
America. (Spring—evening.) 


279 Reading Course in International Affairs (3) b 
Reading and discussion of basic materials designed to stimulate investigation of y 
lems in the nature and development of international law, politics, and organization. 


(Fall—evening; summer 1963.) 


281-82 Seminar: International Law and Relations (3-3) Bronge 
p 


Research in the public law of nations, with special attention to problems ud im 
settlement, sanctions, war, neutrality, and state jurisdiction, and to their poli 
plications. (First half: summer 1963. Second half: spring—evening.) 


292 International Politics and Government in the Middle East (3) 
Research and analysis of the international relations and major politica 
the Arab world and adjacent areas. (Spring—evening. ) 

293-94 Seminar: International Politics and Government in the 

Pacific Area (3-3) 
Research and analysis of the major patterns of development in in 
tional politics of the area, with advanced study of the governmenta 
Far East. (Academic year—evening.) 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) 


Nimer 
] problems of 


ternal and wr" 
1 institutions 9 


The Staff 


INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES 


; : Kraus 

212 Seminar: Comparative Government and Politics (3) in the Soviet Bloc. 
Common and distinctive characteristics of the political systems within t 2 organi. 
Variations in such areas as ideology, party, and governmental elites; P rise of 


tion and activity; the military and its place; policies which illuminate 


polycentrism. (Spring—evening.) ondon 


215-16 Seminar: the Sino-Soviet Bloc in World Affairs 1-11 (3-3) i Lo Мое 
First half: an integrated survey of the most significant issues of the Comm , 
ment and its manifestations in the Soviet Union and Red China. 
munist policy, strategy, and tactics on Bloc relations with the 
neutral areas. Second half: examination of the political ram on- Co 
national Communist Movement and Communist relations wit the Ad 
world, with special emphasis on the nonaligned countries in 
America. (Academic year—evening.) Kraus 

217 Seminar: Topics in Political Theory (3) dictatorship of the 
Crucial theoretical problems, such as the nature of revolution, de. liberation in ex] 
proletariat, the transition to communism, imperialism and nationa Tse-tunf- ( 
development from Marx and Engels to Lenin, Khrushchev, and ? ao 


evening.) 


rica, 518, 


997 Seminar: the East European Satellites (3) 
Jitions in the E 


So 
ast-Central Euro jancer and 
in the East Cente cya gad 
USSR, tho sistanos: Yugoslav! 


(Fall and P 


Survey: political, economie, and social conc 
satellites; emphasis on their relations with the * 
their affiliation with the Council of Mutual Economic 
Albania (break with Moscow and alliance with Peking). 


ning.) 
z E^ 
229 Seminar: Ideological Aspects of Chinese Communism Res 
Attractions of communism for Chinese intellectuals of pen ; Maoism; the 
rection of the Chinese Communist Party. Unorthodoxy in p" 
itv and American Univers Ti, G 
U will be designated 


(3) (JAU) 


* Offered jointly by The George Washington Univers 
GWU will be designated '"JGW'', courses offered at A 
register at this University. 


The Division of l 
—— - " 


in the Chinese Soviet Repul с: the Yenan per 
Mism after 1946; liberal 


struggle l, revisionist tendencies: Stal- 


lization and the “100 Flowe the iti-rightest” movement 
and the trend toward Marx-Leninist fundament influence of ideol 
ОВУ. (To be offered on the uptown can pus of , ав course number 
19.672.) Fall—day 


: " , 
Seminar: Operational Techniques of International Communism Metzl 


Strategy and 


tactics of the International Communist Movement in the post-Stalin pe 


t Communist Parties, international and 
| Sino-Soviet Bloc agencies in the free 


riod, with emphasis on the m 
hational 


World. Prerequisite: a general 
ings of political movements 


Communist front org 


spring—even 


SSR—a Survey Ramundo 
(3)* 
Soviet legal system with particular emphasis upon the conventional nature of many of 
the Soviet solutions to the problem of bringing order to society; the unique Soviet fea 
tures such as “economic law.” “socia ist legality,” the role of the Con munist Party, 
IM the “collective” as an arm of the lay ; and the impact of the legal system upon 
: the Individual (Fall—even ng 
ІЯ 
39 M . ' . « 
Seminar : Communist Chinese ( onstitutional Law (3) 
“mMmunist China's legal system; its unique features and differences with the Soviet 


Onstitution : 


бу; the 


the constitutional role of the ( 


uinst Party and the Communist ideol. 


. impact of the Chinese legal systen upon the lives of the individuals. ( Fall 
, nd Spring evening.) 
Go. : 
Seminar: ( ommunist China's Role in the Communist Michael 


f the relationship of the Chi 
Communist movement, Moscow and ( 


Power struggle within the Communist Bloc 


nese Communist party and its leadership 
omintern, and the Chine part in the re 


n 


all evening. ) 


€ 


. nt 
& 


ы Seminar : ( 
cat, extern al 

Ties; 0-Soviet 
піву leade rs; Peking’s internat 

М Slonist intent 


ommunist Chinese Foreign Policy and Strategy (3) 


policies of Communist ( ` 1 its relations with Bloc and non-Bloc 
emphasis on Sin relations; the world objectives of Chinese Com 
ul propaganda; foreign economic relations; ex- 
ons toward South and Southeast Asia (Fall and spring—evening.) 
TS 

Seminar : Sino-Soviet Policy Toward the Nonaligned Afro. Asian 

Uuntries and Latin America (3) 

Ag ions between the ( 


i mmunist Bloc and the former colonial countries in Asia and 
tates viet and Communist Chinese economic and political infiltration of the new 
К; Sino-Soviet encroachment in Latin America Il and 
T 


spring—evening.) 
p nar the Comm 


I inist Blo Far Eastern Inte ational Hinton 
Olitics | 3 
C Pt , 
Uni j Mmunist strategy for As a; Stalin's Far Eastern policy; growth of local Com 
ln Ch movements; impact of World War II; Sovie t-war policy in Asia; victory 
Aj, Па; the Korean and Indocl se w Пе in South and Southeast 
log Toe ing of the national bourgeois ; development of the Asian inist states; 
Qh “mmun ict parties since World War II: Sino-Soviet rivalry. evening.) 
Minar . Pri ble ms of Sot Let P 


olitical Strategy—Case 


Garthoff 


CY Of а selec ted major Soviet foreign 1 
Mii, n den! individually and partly by the sen larify the various international 
Wiet p military-politic al, economic, anda, and other factors which enter into 
Чеда, Policy making. Assignment of individual problems will be based on the par- 
"st } 1 | f t H „ү 7 
мчч eres t 1 background of each student (Spr geven 
мү, Z h to re Science the spring semester may, with 
‹ gister { 


ntary assign- 
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288 Seminar: Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) Wolfe 
the area of military policy and strategy, with some attenti 

hin which Soviet 


Soviet developments in 
to questions of intra-B 
military policy is formulated ; 
(Fall and spring—evening.) 


294 Seminar: International Politics an 
The Yenan period; Communist growth from 1937 to 1945; 
breakdown of the united front and the triangular Comm » 

struggle; special features of Chinese Communists during this period. American al 

diation and the second civil war, 1945-1949. The Chinese People's Republic: wrens 
economic, and political developments; changes in the party line and their reflect! 


; political context wit 


loc military cooperation 
in recent Soviet milita 


significant changes ry thought. 
d Government in the Pacific Area (3) 
military developments; > 
ипївї-Киоштїшїап-/ар® 


in foreign policy. (Spring—evening. ) 
۶ ' . ` x . ` , . inton 
996 Seminar: the Communist Bloc in Far Eastern International Hint 
Politics (3) 
з 5 «Рета “ : Com 
Asia; Stalin's Far Eastern policy; growth е loca ctor! 


f World War II; Soviet post-war policy in sia thea 
:¬ South and Sour g: 
iat states’ 


in China; the Korean and Indochinese wars; armed struggle in 500 n 
irgeoisie ; development of the Asian Commun 
p 


Asia; wooing of the national bot 
local Communist parties since World War II; Sino-Soviet rivalry. 


ning.) 


The Communist strategy for 
munist movements; impact o 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Professors Thelma Hunt, J. L. Finan ( Chairman), E. L. Phillips, J. N. Mosél 

Professorial Lecturers H. F. Hubbard, Margaret Ives, R. K. White é 

Associate Professors C. E. Tuthill, W. E. Caldwell, R. D. Walk, Eva Johnson, 1 
Hill, Virginia Kirkbride, L. E. Schlesinger ( Research) AK 

Associate i akaw Lecturers J. G. Colmen, C. J. Lindley, w. О. Jewell, 
Laney, R. M. Roth 

Assistant Professors R. E. Nolan, 
search), R. R. Bonato (Research 

Lecturers Janet Johnson, Eugene Stammeyer 


c. V 


Re 
arch), Jacqueline Goodnow ( 


Lila Ghent (Rese 
esearch) 


), R. C. Petersen (R 


FIRST GROUP 


1 General Psychology* (3) 
The fundamental principles underlying human behavior. 
and evening; summer 1963.) Walk and Sta 
e I gs er 
5-6 Principles and Methods of Psychology* (3-3) oach to the undei 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). An experimental “а ге репо 
standing of behavior. A variety of individual and class pes oe early in the iol 
Required of all psychology majors, who should take the c^ iscrimination, a topic? 
hout Psychology 1. First half: awareness, СЭ nd hal y ind 


May be taken wit 
and emotions an 
memory, 


iv jor. * 
1 their relation to adaptive behav еіс yes 


perception, i 
and problem solving. 


of motivation, learning, 


evening.) 
Реа 5 i ses in Psychology. 
* Psychology 1 or 5-6 is prerequisite to all other courses y 
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8 Psychology of Adjustment (3) The Staff 
(Formerly Psychology 4) 
Processes involved in the total adjustment of the in 
environment; development in the individual of ad 
Spring—day and evening; summer 1963 ( offered 


lividual with emphasis on social 

justment techniques. (Fall and 

as Psychology 4).) 

| 2 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) J. Johnson 
Consideration of individual and group differences, adjustments, and the psychology of 
learning in relation to education and training. (Fall—evening; spring—day.) 


99 Child Psychology (3) E. Johnson 


genetic approach to the study of the child Special emphasis is placed on the so 


Cialization process, learning, and the child's view of the world. (Fall—day; spring— 
evening; summer 1963.) 


SECOND GROUP* 


10) Abnormal Psychology (3) Nolan, Hunt 

© causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of the various types of maladjust 

Ments and mental disorders. Prerequisite: 6 credits in psychology, or 3 credits in psy 
chology and 6 credits in 


a biological science (Fall—day and evening; spring 
| ау; summer 1963.) 

р 

2 Adolescent Psychology 


Sychological characteristics and prol 


>) 


E. Johnson 


blems peculiar to adolescence, with emphasis on 
| Applications of psychology to solution of such problems. (Fall—day.) 
l5 p А 
Psychology of Language and Communication (3) Mosél 
^ introduction to psycho-linguistics and verbal behavior. Information theory, the 
*asurement of meaning, cultural and linguistic structures in the perception and 
à Ming of language (Fall—day 
a hysiological Psychology (3) Finan, Hill 
t Ме structure and functions of sensory systems 


» motor systems, central nervous sys 
and endocrine system with special emphasis upon the 
unctioning and behavior. (Fall—evening; spring— 


Te] » Autonomic nervous system, 
ations between physiological f 
| Y; summer 1963.) 


a ducationa] Psychology (3) 
vanced course in educational 


Ц 


с psychology. Designed for those with background in 
| ation and psychology. 


(Fall and spring—evening; summer 1963.) 
"troduction to Counseling (3) 
Survey of the basic 


duca principles, techniques, and procedures as applied to vocational, 
b p tional, and personal counseling. (Fall—evening; summer 1963.) 

An chological Tests (3) Hunt 
ту of psychological tests and their more common uses in business, industry, gov- 
y; a,” 2%, medicine, and education. Material fee, $7 (Fall—evening; spring 

ly ,' "immer 1963.) 
er 5 
Poel nel Psychology (3) Mosél 
cholo: : ‹ : . ET 
Мец Bical concepts and techniques in personnel management and supervision. Ap- 
| “ening ) to government, industry, and military organizations. (Fall and spring— 
b 
зус 
The 7 hology of Advertising and Consumer Behavior (3) 
techy O tivat; : 
i 


Ам medi 1 findings in motivational research. Evaluation of the effectiveness of 
Ming) “Ча, public relations programs, and strategies of persuasion. ( Fall—eve 


~ dues onal and social processes in economic behavior. Consideration of current 
anc 


in " 
first Sroup courses are prerequisite to all second group courses 
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151 Social Psychology (3) Tuthill 
The social foundations of attitudes and behavior. Individual adjustment to group situ: 
ations, such as the family, school, fraternity, and occupation. The psychological best 

of race prejudice, nationalism, and war. (Fall—evening; spring—@ay; summer 


1963.) 
è : a | ill 
156 Psychology of Propaganda and Public Opinion (3) Tuthil 
The psychology of opinion formation, the measurement of opinion, the social ga 
minants of attitudes, the psychological processes in propaganda, the bases of recept 


ity of propaganda, psychological warfare. (Spring—evening; summer 9. 
Caldwell 


161 Comparative Psychology (3) ке 
A lecture course in animal psychology. Covers psychological processes in іпітаһон in 
organisms, evolution of behavior, the place of animal experimentation and resear 


psychology. (Spring—day.) 

162 Experimental Comparative Psychology (3) 
Opportunity for individual psychological experimentation using 
jects. Offered on independent study plan. Prerequisite: Psyc 
mission of the instructor. (Fall and spring—as arranged.) E 

Hill, Walk 


192 Problems in Experimental Psychology (3) 


Opportunity for work on individual experimental projects. 
5-6 and permission of the instructor. (Fall and spring- 


Caldwell 


: ub- 
lower animals 4$ s 
hology 161 and per 


P sycholoBy 


Prerequisite: 
as arranged.) 


193-94 Readings in Psychology (3-3) Jergradu 
Supervised readings on specific topics in psychology, with conferences, for uno цу. 
ate majors. Open only to seniors with 18 or more credits in psychology x tor. 

point index of 3.00 or higher. Admission by special permission of the instruc 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) I 
Caldwe 


196 History and Systems oj Psychology (3) 
A survey of the contemporary schools of psychology. 
chology. (Fall—day ; spring—evening; summer 1963.) Walk 
198 Current Research Issues in Psychology (3) ‚лме in PT 
Class will be conducted as a seminar and "will consider recent experiment par 
chology, including those performed by undergraduates. mphasis is ОП s 
ticipation. Open only to senior psychology majors. (Spring—day.) 


s 
Prerequisite: 12 credits in P d 


THIRD GROUP* 
Hill 
201 Advanced General Psychology (3) | е позне psycholog! 
An integrated review of history, theory, and facts in the area 2 ge cholo Master 
perception, motivation, learning, and cognition. Required of all psy 
candidates. (Fall—day; spring—evening ; summer 1963.) Walk 


202 Psychological Research Methods and Procedures (3) 1 Psychology and 
Required in all graduate programs. Prerequisites: Experimenta .) 


: Ae тые. apring— day’ 
elementary course in statistics. (Fall—evening; spring day; 


207-8 Readings in Psychology for Graduate Students (979. ову. 

Supervised readings with conferences on specified topics in psyc 0 (Academi 

students who have had course work in the field of the readings- 
as arranged; summer 1963.) 


209 Seminar: Psychology of Motivation (3) nology of motivati 
A consideration of various theoretical approaches to - "T р ои 

systematic concepts and experimental findings deriving rom 

evening.) E 

ima 
Уз oa tor and Cha 
* Open only to graduate students, except by special permission of Instruc 

Department. 


212 Personality Evaluation by cb te Technique з (; 


Pri mary emphasis upon administration a 


site: Psychology 233 (Fall—day; s 


Nolan, Ives 
nd scoring of the РМ Test. 


Prerequi 
ring—evening. ) 


213 Clinical Psychometrics (3) 


Ives 
study = the clinical applications of nonprojective tests Prerequisite: Psychology 
3 Spring—evening. ) 

215 Advanced Study of Projective Techniques (3) Nolan, Ives 
Primary emphasis upon interpretation of the Rorschach Test. Prerequisite: Psychol 
Ogy 212 (Fall—evening spring lay 

9 - . 

“17 Seminar: De 'velopmental Psychology (3) Ghent 
(Spring— day.) 

о n ; ) і 

“18 Seminar: Clinical Psyc hology—Psy hopathology (3) Nolan 
Covers basic etiological factors in behavioral and psychological deviations and disor 
ders, (Fall—day.) 


9 Seminar : Clinical Psychology—P 


sychotherapy (3) Nolan 
“Overs techniques and procedures, 
evening; summer 1963.) 


theoretical principles underlying psychotherapy, 
and prob] 


ems of evaluati (Spring 


) Seminar: Abnormal Psychology (3) al 
An ir tensive study of selected problems in the field of abnormal psychology. (Fall 
"day; spring evening 

$5 4 
3 Seminar: Learning (3) m 
Vers rege 


arch and theory in the psychology of | 


learning (Fall—evening.) 
! Seminar: Mental Hygiene (3) 


I 'hillips 
Study of mental he alth problems with attention to needs of counselors, teach 
uy and others worki ng with c lescents (Fall—evening; spring 
ау.) 


B Seminar ч Clinic al Psychology 0j Childhood and Adol scence E. Johnson 


À behavior and perso lisorder pring—evening 
jT 
Bene action (3) 


Mosél 


^" 
tva] Princ iples un 
uation, 


test constructior 


statistical techniques in the construction, 
tou; and stan: 1 of psychological, educational, and vocational tests, Pre 
(Fay 4 course in | measurements and an eiementary course in statistics. 
Yn х -Svenin г.) 
4 g 


idual Psy hological Te sting 


i E. Johnson 

te, “ction and ractice in giving of the Binet and Wechsler tests. Prerequisite: an 
t | g I 

| measurements. Material fee, $7. 


бу.) у course in tests and al (Fall and spring 


М Minar: Test Theory (3) Mosél 


ортеп of the axiomatic-deductive theory underlying the major notions in the 
, ^ ction, ey aluation, and application of psychological tests. (1964-65 and alter 
he ears.) 
ds 


e 
Ady, Minar . Psyc hol. log 


ical Me asurement ( 3 


а Hunt 
Mas Ced ілер ; ' a | 
asig struction in the use and interpretation of psychological tests, with em- 
nui, PON group tests; survey nt research in psychological measurement. Pre 
dj : - ae 
j AR.) a course in psychological or educational measurement. (Spring—eve 
UT 


кет, . 
Ramer 19 ° Analysis and Eval uation (3) 
3.) x 


Mosél 
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945 Seminar: Employee Motivation and Morale (3) 
An analysis of organizational behavior, especially with regard to motivation and ро 
ductivity. The implications of recent research on employee attitudes, the рп 

group, the effects of various patterns of supervisory leadership, the role © formal and 
(Spring—evening.) 


informal organization, and job design. 
Р 
246 Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) Mosél 
Detailed consideration of the techniques of personnel selection and performance eva «4 
ation. The use of employment tests, personal data, assessment interviews, and ре 
formance ratings. (Fall—evening.) 
249 Seminar: Systems Development and Human Engineering (3) Fins 
‘chology to design and -— " 


Application of findings and methods of experimental psy 
tion of equipment and man machine systems. Relation o 
information display systems, control mechanisms, work environment, aní 


ods. (Fall—evening.) 
Tuthill 


x iti he 0 rato 
f capacities of t \ ыж meth- 


251 Seminar: Advanced Social Psychology (3) ents 
Current research and theory in social psychology ; ر‎ 
action research, and social interaction theory. ( 


group dynamics, ego invol 
Fall—evening.) 
2 ries v ; à hill 
254 Seminar: Group Dynamics (3) Так, 
The experimental study of small groups; autocratic and democratic group group 
interaction process analysis; Lewin's field-theoretical approach to individual an 


processes. (1963-64 and alternate years: spring— evening.) 
3) Tuthill 


ttitude Measurements ( 


i rrently 
tionnaires, scales, ро s) as cur’; 


255 Seminar: Techniques of Opinion and A 

Methods of attitude measurement (interviews, ques 
used by private and governmental investigators. The place of attitude 5 
schools, industry, government, etc. (1964-65 and alternate years.) $ 
Mosé! 


258 Applied Social Psychology (3) 
The development of personality, personality adjustr at 
interaction; structure and functioning of groups, group dynamics, opinio e ре 


tude formation, and opinion and attitude measurement. Classroom or 
mented by practical observations and projects. Open only to graduate SIU* trative pro 


: AK: : - ^ an : inis 
pital administration, engineering administration, her graduate admin 
grams. (Spring—day and evening.) white 


ommunism (3) EV 
all-embracing politics! iden ites 


ication 37. 
nent, nature of communio аці" 


and ot 


259 Seminar: Social Psychology of C 
Psychological aspects of authoritarian systems and of 
methods and findings in the study of public opinion in the 

: y - ISSR; the nature of Comme || ее 


problems of Western communications W ith the US : n 
aganda and the appeals of Communism 1 non-Communist countries. 
ning.) Моё! 
261 Seminar: International Communication (3) -— nini and ™ 
The communication process, problems in mass communication, 1 warfare. (198 
fying opinions and attitudes, principles of persuasion, psychologica 
64 and alternate years: spring—evening.) Lippi" 
262 Dynamics of Social Change (3) c rinciple* 
| ў s of social change. " rganization 


Current research and theory re 


slated to the process of 897... o 
of planned change will be exp ion with individual, pu. will be em 


lored in connection 
Human factors in the change proc 


community, and cultural change. М 
phasized. (Spring—evening.) (3) jippi"! 
‘ ` "к" 7j "P . urse H n 
264 Sensitivity Training: Human Relations Labora? kie ie built around P 


itivi i i in human relations. me 
A sensitivity learning experience in h eli individual feedbacks ex ыша 
unstructured group ех erience with opportunius 1 ment © self- 

tation, and practice. "he goal of the course 1$ the develop isi 


tional sensitivity, and diagnostic skills in human relations. * 
(Fall and spring —€ven! &. 


hours in psychology or sociology. 


= m - ica 
*65 Theory and Design in Human Relations 
esigned for those interested or involved 
9ries of learning are reviewed. T} 


is explored in depth. Practice 


Training (3) Lippitt 
in conduct human relations training. The 
ie laboratory approach to human relations training 


E 


lesigning, developing training skills, and evaluation 
of training are covered Prerequisite: Psyc! ty 264 or a human relations laboratory 
earning experience (F day 

96^ А 

467 Theories oj Organization (3) 


Schlesinger 
lassical, human relations, and informa 
izations. The effects of organizational design on com- 
processes, leadership, decision-making, inte rgroup relations, small group 
status hierarchies, productivity, motivation, and morale. Open to graduate 
psychology and graduate administrative programs (Spring—day.) 


Caldwell 


‚Чогу and research in formal organizations. ( 


Поп processing theories of organ 
munication 
ormation, 
Students in 
We < 
“12 Seminar: Theories of Pe rsonality (3) 
1% Survey of the 


l various theories of personal 
ems and r 


lity, with emphasis upon theoretical prob 


nethodology in the field of personality study Fall—evening.) 
81-89 p, orm; TT 
82 Practicum in Counseling (3-3) Phillips 
Upervised practical instruction in agencies d 


doing counseli: Prerequisite: graduate 
Admission by permission of the Chairman of the Department 
as arranged; summer 1963.) 


% : 
3-84 Practicum і 


Work in counseling 
Cademic year 


n Clinical Psychology (3-3) Nolan 
Pervised practical instruction in agencies doing clinical psychological work. Pre 
ше: Psychology 212. Admission by permission of the Chairman of the Depart 

ч. (Academic year—as arr nged; summer 1963 

49... = : Sans 

90 Seminar : Current Research and Theory in Psy hology 

(3-3) 

Tevi А i " А 
тее" апа discussion of contemporary research and theory in some advanced and 
` P ized field of psychological study, by lea in the field. The specific topic and 

Ке for each semester will be announced in advance of the beginning of the se 

W 3» (Academic year—ever summer 1963—Psychology 289 (3).) 

Sting... p. : , 
Study of Perception 3 Walk 
(S Y of current research and theory in the experimental psy hology of perception 

Pring—day ) 


Sem; T 
seminar - Psychology 0f Thinkir 


g (3) Goodnow 
of ing and problem solving. Specific t pics include: concept formation, the nature 
3 Ft, creative thinkir g, and originality. Fall—eveni 


Indiv Research in Psychology (arr.) The Staff 


Ё 6 year... by stu lent, carrie d out under supervision of staff member (Aca 
Ma as arranged; summer 1963.) 

leu Cinar: Concepts of Psychology (4-4) 
ро area ot) discussion (1 hour An overview and analysis of the concepts and 
ww candid, psychology. Designed as a review and integration of knowledge for the 


a !date preparing for the Co nprehensive Examination in general psychology 
Preparation { 1 


A tor specialized study and individual research Required of all 
andidates in psychology (Academic year—evening.) 


3) The Staff 


Year—as arranged; summer 1963 


Finan and Staff 


Beo 
rom зе ЖЕР 5 


RELIGION 


Professor J. R. Sizoo 

Professorial Lecturer T. A. Stone 

Associate Professor R. G. Jones (Chairman) 

Associate Professorial Lecturers C. D. Kean, Damian McElrath 
Assistant Professor H. E. Y eide, Jr. 

Lecturers A. B. Seidman, E. W. Seaman 


FIRST GROUP 
Jones and sual 


9 The Old Testament (3) ent vi 
A historical and literary approach to the study of the books of the Old Te out 
special consideration given to the development of religious ideas, institutions, 


standing personalities. (Fall—day and evening.) d suf 
10 The New Testament (3) r ]опев # pur 
A study of the literature of the New Testament from the standpoint of occ the 


s on the appro eve 


Special emphasi ! 
: ( Spring—48Y 


pose, dominant ideas, and permanent values. 
structure, and the significance of the Gospels and Epistles. 


ning; summer 1963.) The Stall 
59-60 History of Religion (3-3) 

First half: primitive and ancient national religions; 

Hinduism, and Shintoism—their historical setting, founders, and [slam 

ligious thought and culture. Second half: Judaism, Christianity, and 18 d eve 

of their origin, evolution, and contemporary status. (Academic year 

ning; summer 1963.) 


Confucianism, 


SECOND GROUP 


Jone 
е ті. D ; DA A —— — lof 
103 The Prophets, Their Times and Their Message pe me economie, рейн 


The development of prophetism in the Old Testament; he 
: : m а 7 eint i e*t 
ical, and religious factors in the movement; elements of lasting valu (Fal 


teaching. A few of the prophets will be selected for particular stu 


ning.) Ken 
104 The Life and Thought of Jesus (3) roblems 0 
і ) to P 
A comprehensive study of the life and teachings of Jesus as they rela ge of Је 
belief, standards of value, and patterns of life; the significance 0 
for our own times. (Spring—evening.) Jones 
105 The Life and Thought of Paul (3) neuen world of nie 


is of early Christianity, the i 
onditions affecting the sprea EA Christian fai 


t 0 
] presenta ion, $day.) 


Greek and Hebrew backgroun: 
century, religious and social c 
and journeys of Paul, Paul's teaching anc 
place of the Pauline epistles in the New Testament. 


121 Problems of Western Religious Thought (3) - character, and acm ift 
The nature of religious truth and experience; the existence d suffering ае Not of 


God; the predicament of modern man; the problem of سی‎ of history: 


science and religion; the meaning of worship; religious » 

fered 1963-64.) Ls 

" . . + . " * є 3.28 со! є 

122 Christian Ethics and Modern Society (3) 1 by the Christi, to 0 
The nature and principles of the Christian life as develope y ristian standa 


the application 0 
(Summer 1 


(138) 


nity; problems of personal conduct; 
ily, social, and economic institutions. 
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13] History of Christianity to the Reformation (3) McElrath and Staff 
le rise and expansion of Christianity, 
*volution of church 


the development of Christian thought, the 
dissent, 


organization and worship, the Renaissance and pre-Reformation 
(Fall—day.) 


49 : "a 
132 History of Modern ( hristianity (3) McElrath and Stafl 

16 origin and development of Protestantism; the Roman Catholic revival; the status 
of the Eastern 


churches; doctrines, worship, expansion, church and state, and rela- 
tion to modern t 


hought and life ( Spring—day.) 
35 Hist } l4] ! 
Story of Judaism to the 1 almud (3) 


Seaman 
od of the history and religious thought of the Jewish people from the Maccabean 
^ Jit to the compilation of the Talmud (Fall—dav.) 
6 History of Medie al and Mode rn Judaism (3) Seaman 
to абу of the history and religious thought of the Jewish people from the compila 
n of the Talmud to the present. ( 5pring—day.) 


4]. a 
2 я ч › › 
42 Religious I duc ation (3—3) 
Tincip]es and prac 
psic educational 


Teligious educa 
M2 Religion ; 
nengon in 


ЭТОМ of re 


tices of religious education in the home, church, and community; 


procedures and special techniques; organization and administration 
tion Not offered 1963-64.) 

American Culture (3) 
ligious bodies and institutio: 


The Staff 


igio s in American culture, the heritage of re- 
and te freedom and diversity, religion and literature, revivalism and education, science 
| day.) ‘gious thought, divisions tive movements in religion (Spring- 
W THIRD GROUP 
~10 d S 
tudy Seminar in Biblical Literature (3-3) Jones 
fered 19 the main problems of Biblical literarv and historical criticism. (Not of 
U J 
tudy Seminar in Biblical Thought (3-3) Jones 
Yo ‘ : : ; X 
belief the Biblical interpretation of history and reality and its relation to Biblical 
31 “Sout God, man, and the world (Academic year—evening.) 
-39 $ , and ti rid i lemic yea ening. 
“© Semi г , "^ . . 
An a, — in Early and Medieval Chri stianity (3-3) Jones and Staff 
lo the poced study of the development of Christian the ught from primitive beginnings 
3 9 9rmation (Not offered 1963. 64.) 
^M $ ° 
Seminar in Mod 7, ry I 12 тч. с 
i 1 in Oderr Р "LOL I hought (3-3 Ste 
mais of E | 4 R ug 1S 1 £ l [he £ tafi 
»,; "fent, Velopments in western religious th ught from the 16th century to the 
1.49 < {Academic year evening.) 
Aimee nar in Religious Education (3-3) 
b "d cour " , 241 ” А 1 E 
"i lenior. Urse dealing with some of the major problems in the practice of religious 
е. (Not offered 1963-64, 
$ tnar i ›_) | “ч `~ 
tudy of mi ^ American К, ligious History to 1830 (3) The Staff 
(Pal) eligious thought ! Hf. A i 1 1 ' 1 : " E 
9, `~ "ought and life during the colonia and early national period 
“3 S arranged.) 
Sem: 
tnar i 
An lysis of tn Ame rican Religious History since 1830 (3) 
Cred modern and cant ls 5 Hei 1 | 
anc mtemporary trends іп Americ religious thought. (Not 
b. “амы I American religiou oug 
ly eadi 
Merr: ings > , к“ , . 
tran ation : and Re search (3—3 The Staff 
dy, Bed; "Pecial problems in the history of rel gion (Academic year—as 
ШЕ Ummer 1963.) 2 


The Staff 
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RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Art 115, Christian Iconography (3) 

Classical Languages and Literatures 1 1-12, First-year Greek (3-3) 
Classical Languages and Literatures 13- 14, Second-year Greek (3-3) 
Classical Languages and Literatures 21-22, First-year Classical Hebrew (3-3) 


Classical Languages and Literatures 23-24, Second-year Classical Hebrew 


(3-3 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERA TURES 


Professors A. T. Deibert (Emeritus), G. E. McSpadden, L. 4, Vignéras, Rafael 


Supervia, W. G. Clubb (Chairman) 
Associate Professors J. W. Robb*, G. E. Mazzeo, J. A. Frey 


Assistant Professors J. L. Metivier, Jr., Fred Abrams ; 
Instructors Elizabeth Neyman, G. P. Huvé, Eulogia Llansa, R. M. Riggs 


Lecturer Esther Lawton 
Language Workshops Supervisor R. T. Tyser 
r General Courses 


Courses are > T: sted i A ve concerned. Fo 4 
ourses are generally conducted in the language Spanish), see 


. . ` e ? 
in Romance Languages and Literatures (French, Italian, Portuguese, 


pages 146-47. 


FRENCH 
FIRST GROUP 
The Stal 
9 eL . gs E Леке? 
1-2 First-year French (3-3) pu half is comp sot 


A year course: credit is not given for the first half until or 
3 : u^ А read! ' 
For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, composition, ge workshoP: 


ern French prose. Aural training, oral practice in electronic langu ening: 
Workshop fee, $6 a semester. (First half: fall and spring - 1963.) 
mer 1963. Second half: fall and spring—day and evening; summ 

3-4 Second-year French} (3-3) | yf is comp 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second ha uction to 


Conversation, grammar, composition, reading in modern French: Panes age можар 
French civilization. Aural training, oral practice in elec high sl: 


1-2 or two yours. Second 


Workshop fee, $6 a semester. Prerequisite: French ^-^ 
French. (First half: fall and spring—day and evening; summer , 
fall—day; spring—day and evening; summer 1963.) The St 
9-10 French Conversation and Composition (3-3). £ the instractot: (A 
Prerequisite: French 4 or the equivalent and permission 0 
demic year—day and evening; summer 1963.) iot 


^ * On sabbatical leave spring semester. 1963-64 
t French 3-4 is required, and French 51-52 is recommended, as pr 


courses. 
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4C ` 

19 French Readings for Nonmajor Students | 
rimarily for graduate stud 


Undergraduates 
admitted only with specific instructor, No academic credit for grad 
Yate students. (Fall and spring evening; summer 1963.) 

1-52 Survey of French Literatur: and Civil 
The social, artistic, and cultural ! 
Ings, recitations, and inforn 


3 Frey and Staff 
ents preparing for readir 


Eg examinations, 
permission of the 


zation* (3-3) Metivier 
h civilization. Lectures, read 
ademic year—day and evening.) 


vackground of 


al discussions. Ac 


SECOND GROUP* 


| 
10 Advanced French ( Onver 
x ormally dic tion 
Spring semester. 
Structor, 


119 : ; i - 
2:20 French Lite rature of the 16th Century (3-3) Metivier 
Tose, poetry, drama, and memoirs of the French Renaissance: Rabelais, Montaigne, 
чы La Pléiade, etc. Class analysis of texts, collateral reading (1963-64 and 
b lernate years: academic year- evening.) 
“1.99 р : 
22 French Lite rature 0f the 1 


Story, phil 
) analysis ( 
19% 

За р, 


Hi 
any, philosophy, criticism, letters, dram a, fiction, poetry, the "salons", the idea of 
jj, 888, the idea of science 


sation and Composition ( 
will receive greater emphasis 
Prerequisite: French 
(Academic year—day.) 


3-3) Vignéras 
in the fall semester and style in the 
10 or the equivalent and permission of the in 


7th Century (3-3) Clubb 
t, fiction, poetry. Class 
alternate years.) 


osophy, critic ism, 
f texts; collateral rea 


rs, letters, eloquenc е, d 
dings 1964—65 and 
ench Literature of th 


e 18th Century (3 


3 


iter Class analysis of texts, collateral reading, lectures on 
_ ature and history (1963-64 and alternate years: academic year—day.) 

9-26 p : 1 ~ 

R 0 French Literature of the 19th Century (3-3) Frey 
collana сіц and realism: fiction, poetry, dr ma, criticism. Class analysis of texts, 
ly Mera] reading, lectures on literature anc 


(1964-65 and alternate years.) 
15 : 
na French, Lit, rature of the 20th Century (3-3 Clubb 
i : * j 
n ite" Poetry, drama, criticism, Class analysis of texta, collateral reading, lectures 
„„ ature and history. (1963-64 and a s: academic year—day.) 
Rri Contemporary French Literature (3-3) Clubb 
eniin ў 
tnt, Dtialism and surrealism in the novel, 
UN Ctures, dis ussions, and reports, 


lternate year 


(Summer 1963—French 130 (3).) 
(3 „Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Fre nch Literature Frey 
Gj. v) ; 
tences and group discussions Academic year—as arranged.) 
^ THIRD GROUP 
M 


Oc » . 
Iu Еч Seminar (3) Clubb 
c | ^ А e 

lon to the doctoral progra Methods of research and presentation in the 
“nguages and literatures (Not offered 1963-64.) 


ty li 
Stop. 
là tory and Methods of Literary A 


1 эм Analysis and Criticism (3) 
lied o ticism from Aristotle to the New Critics 
Spy 10 selected 


Dé m m French Itarare, 
у, Catia passages from French literature 
% М п de texte (Not offered 1963-64.) 


№ 

"obi 

h ems o P N à 2d 
WM p, 


Methods to be demonstrated and 
Emphasis on technique known as 


Vignéras 
" required, 


as prerequisite to all second-group 
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91¢ . . ` 2 /ienéras 
212 Historical French Grammar (5) V ignore 
Study of phonology, m »rphology, and syntax of Old French, including its developmen 


from Vulgar Latin. Practical exercises based on texts. Prerequisite: a secon iq, 
course in French literature, Romance 279 Introduc tion to Romance Philology 4^ 
guistics (see General Romance Courses, and an elementary knowledge of à 


(Spring—day.) 

213-14 Old French (3-3) 
Survey of French literature to the 
group course in French literature aní 
year—day.) 


Vignére 

by 2d 

end of the Middle Ages. Prerequisite: 8 seco ic 
\ the permission of the instructor. (Academ 


224 Seminar: The Age of Rabelais (3) Re 
Humanism and the Reformation in French letters. Rabelais and the conteurs: 
search projects, papers, reports. (1963-64 and alternate years: fall—day- 

995 Seminar: The Age of Montaigne (3) { the Re 
Montaigne: the man and the development of his thought. The literature © years: 
ligious Wars. Research projects, papers, reports. (1963-64 and alterna 
spring—day.) Frey 

226 Seminar: French Poetry from Villon to Malherbe (3) The cultivi 
Theories and the practice of the art of poetry in the French Renaissance. (1 
tion of a poetic language and the development of genres. Papers, repor? 

65 and alternate years: fall.) Clubb 

297 Seminar: The Renaissance in Europe (3) to er 
The sources and nature of literary trends in Western Europe from Det 
and their relationship to French literature. Readings, papers d di 
(1964-65 and alternate years: fall.) Clobb 

231-32 Theater in the 17th Century (3-3) h paper and 
A survey of the development of theatrical arts and the drama. Research 08 етовіе 
reports. Prerequisite: French 121-22 or the equivalent. 
years: academic year.) Clubb 

933 Seminar: 17th Century Literary Doctrines (3) 8 relationship ! 
The origin and formation of literary doctrines and theories and their = per 
prose, poetry, and drama of the 17th century. Readings, discussions, e 
(Offered 1964-65.) Clubb 

234 Nondramatic Literature of the 17th Century (3) Discussio” 


Rationalism and the revolt against authority expressed in literature. 


texts and collateral readings. (Fall—day.) 
240 The Sentimental Current in the 18th Century (3) e. English indented 


Sentimentality in the novel and drama of 18th century France. fluences- 
French authors. The meaning of sentimentality and its later 1n 


1964-65.) 

941 The Rationalistic Current in the 18th Century (3) ae Босуе 
Bayle, Fontenelle, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, ж of their e 
as philosophers, dramatists, and critics of their age; an азге 1964-65. 
tions to the intellectual evolution of France and Europe. 

242 Seminar: the French Novel in the 18th Century (3) ages to the French R 
Development of the novel in France from La Princesse 06 Cléve 
lution; themes and techniques. (Offered 1965-66.) 

943 Voltaire and Rousseau (3) E الو(‎ 
Voltaire and Rousseau as representatives and critics of their 88° 

e Ent 


244 Seminar: Diderot and the Encyclopedia (3) potio criticism 
Diderot's contribution to 18th century novel, drama, ond чо —day-) 
clopedia as embodiment of 18th century thinking. (Spring 
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250 Romanticism in France (3) Frey 
The theory and practice of romanticism in France: romantic love, the Napoleonic 
myth, exotic ism, local color, 


sensationalism, and religiosity as reflected in new styles 
of prose and poetry. 


Romantic criticism, The preparation for realism. (Offered 
965-66.) 
Je , t 
^l Realism and Naturalism (3) Frey 
Ene style in the French novel from Balzac to Zola; 
p 


Шоворћу, and агі on the 
Tents with 


the theatre, 


he influence of history, science, 
literary doctrines of realism and naturalism; realistic 
romanticism; the min 


nor realists and naturalists; 


(Offered 1965-66.) 


cur- 
realism in poetry and in 


ос . 
“02 Seminar: Flaubert (3) 


Frey 
\eading and analysis of the works of Flaubert 


t from Mémoirs dun fou to Bouvard et 
~cuchet, plus selected correspondence. Romantic el its in the works of Flaubert ; 
Flaubert and the impersonality of the w riter, the doctrine of art for art, Bovarysme, 
tyle indirect libre. Contemporary criticism of Flaubert. (Offered 1964-65.) 

ОЗ Sem; " کا ا‎ ч 
minar: Symbolism in Poetry (3) Clubb 
!* Origin and nature of symbol 


ism from Baudelaire to Valéry. Class analysis of texts 
ts. Prerequisite: French 1 


and repor 127-28 or the equivalent. (Offered 1964-65.) 


ns ` . 
1 Seminar ; 


Frey 

mee? and the development of the mantic ideal in prose and poetry; Hugo and ro- 

antic theater and criticism. Analysis, classification, and criticism of romantic themes 
and techni 


ques in the works of Hugo: « ntemporary Hugo criticism. (Offered 

55 с 

ә) Son; ` 
Se Minar : Sten 

endhal's 

à SCussiong, 

W: 


dhal and Le Beylisme (3) Clubb 
novels and autobiographical works, Ste; 


endhal and his public, Readings, 
and papers. (Offered 1965-66.) 


| ) The Staff 
“Academic year—as arranged.) 
FIRST GROUP 
|, 


The Staff 
the second half is completed. 
composition, reading of mod- 
ng, oral practice in electronic language laboratory. 

First half: f ] 


fall an 1 Sprin 
spring 


: credit is not given for the hrst half until 
Pronunciation, 

Prose, Aural tra 

- 1953 y fee, $6 a semester 

3 Second half: fall and 


conversation, grammar. 


£—day and evening; sum 
day and evening; summer 1963.) 


The Staff 


the second half is completed. 

Spanish prose, introduction to 
in electronic language laboratory. 
ish 1-2 or two years of high school 
| spring—day and 


evening; summer 1963. Second 
day and evening; summer 1963.) 


e first half until 
reading of modern 
Aural training, oral practice 
la ish ы fee, $6 а semester. Prerequisite: Spar 
f: fall. (First half: fall an 
7, Spring 
Pier manish Cor 
"tmi," Ste: Spanish 4 
"a à Year... 3. ‘ " 
у ау and 


3 
Ы Span required 


wersation and Composition (3-3) 


The Staff 


or the equivalent and permission of the instructor. (Aca- 


evening; summer 1963.) 
and Spanish 51 


52 is recommended, as prerequisite to all second-group 


=p Pa‏ ا 
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Nonmajor Students (3) The Staff 
for reading examinations. Undergraduate? 


19 Spanish Readings for 
lemic credit for grad- 


Primarily for graduate students preparing 
admitted only with specific permission of the instructor. No aca 


uate students. (Fall and spring—evening.) 
51-52 Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization* (3-3) Supervià 
The social, artistic, and cultural background of Spanish civilization. Lectures, ric 
e 


ings, recitations, and informal discussion. (1963-64 and alternate years: aca 
year—evening ; 1964-65 and alternate years: academic year—day.) 


SECOND GROUP* 


omposition (3 3) Маз 
he fall semester and style ih o 
lent and permission of the 


109-10 Advanced Spanish Conversation and C 
Normally diction will receive greater emphasis in t 
spring semester. Prerequisite: Spanish 10 or the equiva 
structor. (Academic year—day.) 

121-22 Spanish Literature of the Golden Age (3-3) Аи, 
Lope de Vega, Calderón; the classic drama, the ballad, lyric poetry, prose: 963-6 
analysis of texts, collateral reading, lectures on literature and history. a 


and alternate years: academic year—day.) ad 
McSpadae® 
P ut the 


123-24 Cervantes: Don Quijote (3-3) { 
Life and works of Cervantes: the Quijote and its relationship to other works % 
Golden Age. Lectures, discussions, and reports. (1964-65 and alternate years. z 
125-26 Modern Spanish Literature (3-3) ا‎ 
Prose and poetry of the 18th and 19th centuries. Class analysis of texts, СО demic 
reading, lectures on literature and history (1964-65 and alternate yes Tii 
year—day.) € vía 
127-28 Contemporary Spanish Literature (3-3) cae le 
Prose and poetry of the 20th century. Class analysis of texts, collateral гей p day.) 
tures on literature and history. (1963-64 and alternate years: academic 
Mazze° 


129 The Romantic Drama in Spain (3) tie Dram: 
Class analysis of texts, collateral reading, and | sh Roman 


(Summer 1964 and alternate summers.) Robb 


al reading and 


ectures on the Spani 


151-52 The Spanish-American Novel (3-3) 
Lectures, collater 


Development of the novel in Spanish America. 

analysis of texts. (1965-66 and every third year.) Robb 

155-56 Spanish-A merican Literature to 1880 (3-3) "E the 
America from the colonial period to the latter Р: portani 


The literature of Spanish 
l9th century. Lectures, collateral reading, 
(1963-64 and every third year: aca 
157-58 Spanish-American Literature since 1880 (3-3) P 
The literature of Spanish America from 1880 to the contemporary 2 (1964-65 an 
collateral reading, reports, and class analysis of important works. 
every third year; summer 1963—Spanish 158 (3).) 


reports, and cla 
works. lemic year—evening.) Robb 


Robb 


American 


197-98 Proseminar : Readings for the Major in Spanish- : 
Literature (3-3) | , Academic yes a 
Required of all majors. Conferences and group discussions. 
pram 


arranged.) ut 
199-200 Proseminar : Readings for the ег 
(3-3) 
Required of all majors. 
arranged.) 


Major in Spanish Lit 


(Academic ye 


Conferences and group discussions. 


г uisite to 
* Spanish 3 4 is required, and Spanish 51-52 is recommended, as prereq 


courses in Spanish 
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THIRD GROUP 


201 Doctoral Seminar (3 The Stafl 
Introduction to the doctoral program, advanced study and methodology in the Romance 
languages and literatures. (Not offered 1963-64.) 

90° ‚ » 

402 E xplicación de textos (3) Robb 


An analytical introduction to the study of Spanish and Spanish-American literature. 


The method will be demonstrated and practiced on selected passages. (1964-65 and 
alternate years. ) 

916 . " ' . , 

£12 Historical Spanish Grammar | McSpadden 
Study of phonology, morphology, 


syntax, and lexicology of Old Spanish, including its 
evelopment from Vulgar Latin. Practical exer ises based on texts. 

Second-group course in Spanish literature, Romance 279 Introduction to Romance 
Philology and Linguistics (see General Romance Courses), and an elementary knowl 
edge of Latin (Offered 1965-66.) 

9 , . 

214 Old Spanish 

: ] 
Literature and | 
Amor, etc 


Prerequisite: a 


(2) McSpadden 
Mio Cid, El Conde, Lucanor, El Libro de Buen 


anguage: El poema de 


Prerequisite: a second-group course in Spanish literature, Romance, 279 
Introduction to Romance Philology and Linguistics (see General Romance Courses), 
4nd an elementary knowle ige of Latin. (Offered 1964-65.) 
99 . ; , 
“21 Seminar: Wor ks of Cervant 


ues (3 McSpadden 
) . А . " ^ 
Problems of composition, interpretation, criticism, literary history, and aesthetics. 


(Offered 1964—65.) 
299 : ' 
“““ Semi nar: Spanish Myst , 


ics (5 


particular attention to the poetry of Ramon Lull, 
Тау Luis de León, Santa Teresa, San Juan de la Cruz, and other mystics. (Offered 
65.) 
23 Seminar: Drama of the Golden {ge (3 Abrams 
study of the Spanish theater from its beginnings to Calderón. Reading and analysis 
Tepresentative works of Lope, Tirso, Alar Calderón, and the pre-Lopistas. 


X ered 1964-65.) 
4 Seminar > the Rer aGissance n Spain 


in: Abrams 
Study of the tl 


it hought and literary currents that led to the Spanish Renaissance and 
$ development (Spring—day.) 
Se Minar: Lyric Poetry of the Gold: n Age (3 oupervia 
study . rs 
tudy of the principal lyric poets from Garcilaso Fall—day 


Seminar ? Picare sque Nove l (3) Abrams 
most recent manifesta 


tion Icaresque genre in Spain: origin and development and 
L] : B 
i» ^ Tfeading and commentary on texts Offered 1965-66.) 
é 
Н Semi, 


Ori tar Lope de Rueda (3) Abrams 

on м of the Spanish popular theater. Influence of Plautus and the Italian theater 

"hte с, ît of Rueda. Popular language in the pasos and comedies of Rueda. Influ 
Уу of ueda on ( ervantes 


Explication of texts. (Fall—day 
emi . 10 

ы пат: Spanish Writers of the 18th Century (3) 
lig, тев and analysis of principal authors and works; 
A "Y movements. — (Offered 1965-66.) 


li rar: Works of G ıldós 
of Bical an. 
Up P Second } 


Mazzeo 
relationships with subsequent 


)) Supervia 
1 stylistic analysis; relationship of his works to the literary movements 
ialf of the 19th century (Offered 1964-65.) 


ner: Spanish Romantici sm (3) Mazzeo 
n à | 
ol origis and analysis of principal works and authors. Collateral readings. Problems 
ns and developments 


(Spring—day 


уле, 
ae ENNS 
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244 Seminar: the Spanish Novel of the 19th Century (3) Mazzeo 
A study of the leading Spanish novelists of the 19th century. Reading and analysis 0 


important works. (Offered 1964-65.) 


25] Seminar: Works of Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset (3) 
A study of the thought of Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset; reac 
mentaries. (Offered 1965-66.) 

952 Seminar: Spanish Literature since the Civil War (3) 
A study of all literary currents in Spain since the Civil War: drama, prose, 


(Offered 1965-66.) 
Robb 


Supervía 
ling of texts and com- 


Supervia 
poetry: 


253 Seminar: Modernismo (3) d 
A study of the genesis and development of Modernismo in Hispanic America 8n 

Spain with special attention to Spain. (Spring—day.) 
261 Seminar: Spanish-American Essayists (3) Rob» 
studied in selected modern essay" 


The Spanish-American essay as an artistic form, 
lo Rojas, Vasconcelos, Arciniegas. 


{merican Poetry (3) 
movements. Emphasis on 


such as Rodó, Ricar (Fall—day.) 


262 Seminar: Contemporary Spanish-/ Narudi 
Studies of aesthetic principles and poetic bro, KEN? 
ahd others. (Spring—day.) bb 
vl ووو ید‎ , . : 1 : - š 0 
263 Seminar: Contemporary Spanish-American Novelists (3) Mer 
Selected contemporary novelists such as Gallegos, Barrios, M. Rojas, J. R. ал 
Carlos Fuentes, Alejo Carpentier. (Offered 1964-65.) bb 
уже . - i - - x ‹ 0 
264 Seminar: Contemporary Spanish-American Short Story (3) | еч 
Twentieth Century Cuentistas from Quiroga to J. L. Borges, J. J. Arreola, an“ 
(Offered 1964-65.) 
Robb 
in his various 


Huido 


266 Seminar: Alfonso Reyes (3) 
Alfonso Reyes the essayist-artist, poet, and comple 
prose and poetic works. (Offered 1965-66.) ff 
The Sta 


299-300 Thesis (3—3) 


(Academic year—as arranged.) 


te humanist as studied 


GENERAL COURSES IN ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


AND LITERATURES 


270 Experimental Phonetics (3) Амы d acousti 
History; problems and methods of analysis in the physiological н о the Ro 
branches of phonetics and intonation, their relationships, their aP ring — 427^ 


mance languages, and oral aspects of the Romance literatures. 
xy , - ; 3) 

272 Comparative Romance Languages and Literatures 1 (Italian) a other Re 
Intensive study of Italian grammar with reference to French, panisn, 

mance languages. (1964-65 and alternate years.) 

273 Comparative Romance Languages and Literatures I lian lang 
For candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The Ita — rea 
erature from Dante to Goldoni. Lectures, discussions, exercise v. ratures 


requisite: Romance 972 Comparative Romance Languages ¢ 


equivalent. (1964-65 and alternate years.) 
Languages and Literature 


„s [I-IV 


215-16 Comparative Romance 


id^ 
( Portuguese) (3-3) 
For candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


cises, and readings. (Academic year—day.) 
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8 Comparatit e Romance 1 
(Portuguese) (3-3 

For candidates f 

literatures from ( 


anguages and Literatures V-V] Robb 


or the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


Portuguese and Brazilian 
amóes to the 20th century 


(Offered 1964-65.) 

9^ E t - 

219 Introduction to Romance Philology and Linguistics (3) McSpadden 
Study of principles found in the development of the Romanc 

of analysis at the present time. A general course for grac 

of the Romance languages and literatures. 


Latin. This course is normally followed by 


e languages and methods 
luate students in the fields 
Prerequisite: an elementary knowledge of 


French 212 or Spanish 212, (Offered 

1965. 66.) 

9c " 

280 Introdu tion to Romance Stylistics (3) Frey 
Special emphasis will be placed or examples from French and Spanish literature. 
(Offered 1964—65.) 


909 p e i : 
283 Problems of Tea hing Romance Languages and Literatures McSpadden 
in Coll; ge (3) 
For candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Principles and problems of 
‘earning and teaching the language and literature. Apr renticeship in college classes 
and the language laboratory (Offered 1964-65.) 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


Lee 
Clurer W. R Throckn ortor 
S0Ciate Ri 


| d 
Elementar, Type u riting (3 


The Stafl 
а damental techniques of typewriting, basic styles of business letters, introduction to 
u ation 


ith Tyler 


io: and preparation of general office forms. Laboratory fee, $7. (Fall and 
Pring- evening. ) 
4] 
hte , ] ' 
Mermediate Ty peu riting (3) The Stafi 
le bns; d s | " " А 
forr 181пеѕа letter and its arrangement, advanced tabulation, manuscript typing, office 
equi’ Stencil cutting, and legal documents Prerequisite: Secretarial Studies 1 or the 
(F Шет; ability to type accurately at 30 words a minute Laboratory fee, $7. 
» —*vening ; | 


spring—day and evening.) 


lementay y Short 


Ц 


hand and Transcri ption (3 


À y )) The Staff 
tion Udy of the principles of Gregg shorthand correlated with dictation and transcrip- 
(F i mum dictation speed of 60 words a minute attained. Laboratory fee, $3. 

| day and evening.) 

4 Int 


e , 
› rme diate Shorthan 1 


lew 
and E of the princ iples of ( 
ащ; Pecialized Ł 


The Staff 


Tegg shorthar 


ı and transcription on general 


ined usiness subjects. Mi n speed of 80 words a minute 
ле 1 " ; ^ e ” 
lon ег Prerequisite Secretarial Studies 11 or the equivalent; ability to take dicta 
: Words a minute. Laboratory fee, $5. (Spring—day and evening.) 


ann , А Pa е Y . 
1 inced Shorthand Y Pewriting. and anscription (3) The Stafi 
letas: thand, pet ing, an 1n I 

ч 1 transcription involving vocabularies in specific businesses. Minimum 
R Or th 100 wor is a minute attained in t Prerequisite: Secretarial Studies 
1 a и " 

* equivalent Laboratory fee, $5 li—day.) 
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16 Secretarial Shorthand, Typewriting, and Transcription (3) 

Dictation and transcription involving vocabularies used in the lega 

fessions. Minimum dictation speed of 120 words a minute attained. 
Laboratory fee, $5. (Spring—day-) 


Secretarial Studies 15 or the equivalent. 
The Staff 


5] Business Correspondence (3) 
Development of the technique of effective communication with reference to business 


Survey and analysis of current business literature. 


letters and forms. 
and alternate years: fall—evening; 1964-65 and alternate years: fall—day.) 
54 Secretarial Practice (3) The Stall 
A thorough study of secretarial problems and procedures. Practice in the use of sec 
office rela’ 


retarial equipment and supplies. The study of secretarial personality and 


tionships. (Spring—day.) 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATI [RES 


Associate Professor Helen Yakobson* (Chairman) 
Assistant Professors G. A. Olkhovsky, Nadine Popluiko 
Lecturers Kiril Jaszenko, M. I. Filipovitch-Nikatch, Victoria Sandor 


FIRST GROUP 
1-2 First-year Russian (375) Yakobson ай ted. 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is cond read: 
A beginners’ course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation with gr ctice in 
ing, oral drill, and written practice. Listening comprehension and oral рга all and 
electronic language workshop. Workshop fee, $6 a semester. (Fi "T 
summer 1963. Second half: fall and spring—day an 


spring—day and evening; 
ning; summer 1963.) ast f 
: : a 
3-4 Second-year Russian (3-3) Yakobson unn ed 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is ي‎ nd 
sian morpho 


Study of special problems © us e^ 
Workshop fee, $6 a sem 


Systematic review of grammar. 
Secon alf: 


syntax. Oral and written reports on assigned topics. 
(First half: fall—day and evening; spring—evening. 


spring—day and evening.) 


9-10 Russian Conversation (3-3) 
Listening comprehension and oral practice. 
of the instructor. Workshop fee, $6 a semester. 


47 Beginning Russian for Reading Examinati TC 
For graduate students with little or no knowledge of Russian who Bie (Fale 
language as à research tool. No academic credit. Tuition fee, 108. 


ning.) 
49 Russian Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) E Undergrads 
reading examinations. ае student 


Primarily for graduate students preparing for n 
admitted with permission of the instructor. No academic credit tor 
Prerequisite: Russian 4 or 41 or the equivalent. (Spring—evening- 
91-92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3-3) : ү» through би 
A survey of Russian literature, in translation, from the earliest perio" recitation, an 
literary masterpieces of the 19th and early 20th centuries. ture, 
discussion. (Academic year—day.) 


Prerequisite: Russian 
(Academic yea 


on Candidates (0) use the 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1963-64. 
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33-94 Introduction to Slavic (non-Russian ) Filipovitch-Nikatch 
Literature (3-3) 
A survey of non-Russian Slavic literatures, in translation, f 
Present, with emphasis on the 


contemporary scene. 
sion ( Academic year evening 


rom the early periods to the 
Lecture, recitation, and 


discus 
SECOND СКО P 


101-2 Readings in Modern Russian 


©presentative readings in the 
of 


(3-3) Yakobson and Stafi 
social sciences and S 


oviet periodical literature; study 
current political terminology, abbreviations, and Soviet idiom (1963-64 and 
alternate years: academic year evening.) 
103-4 Scientific Russian (3-3) The Stafi 
tadings in the major fields of Russian contemporary scientific literature. (1964-65 
| and alternate years.) 
( j $ ^W 
9-10 Advanced Russian Cont ersation and Composition (3-3) Yakobson 
veloping proficienc y in oral and written expression ( Academic yea: 
Summer 1963.) 


evening; 


у 
41-49 Russian Literature of the 19th Cer 


ntury (3-3) Yakobson 
“ctures, special reports, class analysis of selected works of 19th century Russian lit 
|. аге in Russian. (1964—65 and alternate years.) 
91-52 Russian Literature of the 20th Century (3-3 Yakobson 
Ctures, special reports, class analysis of selected works of 20th century Russian lit. 
*rature—in Russian. 


(Academic year 


162 Russian Culture (3-3 


day.) 


Olkhovsky 
n Survey of Russian cultural heritage from the origins of ancient Russia to the pres 
Tw cture, recitation, discussion, individual reports on assigned topics. 
T" Academic year 


evening.) 

lu x 4 
0 Advanced Grammar and Com position for Russian Yakobson 
ajors (1-1) 


Academic year—as arranged.) 


$0, n 7 'THROP I 
VIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOG) 

(tor, Н. L. Ge isert, R. W, Stepher s (Acting ( 

lui, te Professors R. ( 


t - 
мы Professor P. F. Gallagher 


3 Margaret Nelson, Cynthia Natl 


han, Carmi Sel 


ha 


». Brown, J. M. Campb« ll 


ty FIRST GROUP 
lon r 
' and Sox tety 11* (3 


3 lhe Stafi 


E 
' Sociology ғ 


UY ment of cult 


Anthropology 1) 


ure and personality, the impact of groups and institutions on man's 
"tein ‚ Avior, A survey of the fiel ls within sociology ( Fall and spring—day and 
(9 Summer 1963.) 
NS 
a olor 1 and Sociology 2 combine make a vear se, which is prerequisite to all othe: 
обу and Anthrenolos, 
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41 American Social Problems (3) Nathan 
(Formerly Sociology and Anthropology 2) 
Analysis of major social problems confronting the United States. Factors producing 
social problems; their nature and treatment. (1963-64 and alternate years: 


day.) 


SECOND GROUP 
Nathan 


development of old age 8* a 60012 


120 Aging in Modern Society (3) 
] employment; the social 


Aging as a biological and sociological phenomenon ; 
al emphasis on economic dependency anc 


problem with speci 

role of the aged. (1963-64 and alternate years: spring—day.) 

123 Fields of Social Work (3) k 
f social wor 


the development 0 


] scope of social work; 
and socia 


case work, social group work, ] action 


Introduction to the nature ant 
program; functions of social 


(1963-64 and alternate years: fall—evening.) 
Nathan 


124 Medical Sociology (3) h an 

Sociological factors and processes which relate to physical and mental healt e: 

disease; analysis of patterned social relationships in the field of health and medic 
the hospital as a social system. (1964-65 and alternate years.) 


126 Urban Sociology (3) liv 
The place of the city in the larger society; growth of the city, problems 0 ае 
ing, group life, personality, urban housing, and city planning. Includes cons! " 

of suburban development. (1963-64 and alternate years: spring—day. 

129 Race and Minority Groups (3) Д artic 
Analysis of the relationships between dominant and minority groups in society, P enon 
larly in the United States; nature and range of problems; analysis of the pheno 
of prejudice. (1963-64 and alternate years: fall—day.) Nelson 

130 Social Stratification: Class and Status (3) pi 

(Formerly Sociology and Anthropology 161) jety 


stige relations in jp mobil- 


Nature of class structure patterns of status, pre 
e social structure ап 


differential class behavior, analysis of comparativ 


ity. (1964-65 and alternate years.) 

131 Social Institutions (3) ven. religion economy: 
Functional analysis of basic social institutions: family, education, > аг.) 
and state in the structure of American Society. (1964-65 and altern stephens 

132 Courtship and Marriage (3) t + oe laws 22) 

sons for marriage, marriag an 


Dating and courtship as social processes, rea l 
selection, factors in marital adjustment ; prediction and counseling. 


alternate years: spring- day.) t 


133 The Family (3) ‘ı4 rela اس‎ 
و‎ н ДРЕА n child 
Historical development of the family as a social institution, ucro (196-5 
family problems, disorganization and divorce, and family reorgan 
perian 


and alternate years; summer 1963.) 
135 Juvenile Delinquency (3) E 
Factors producing delinquency, juvenile detention, the juvenile cour 
treatment of offenders. (1964-65 and alternate years.) perio" 


136 Criminology (3) 
Nature and distribution of crime, police 
treatment and prevention of crime. 

137 Sociology of Law (3) 

The law as a social p 


of particular problems o 
alternate years: spring— evening.) 


and court systems, pri 
(1964-65 and alternate years. 
js 
— ical analy 
i Sociologie an 
henomenon and an agency of social control: а (1963-6 
{ legal concepts, doctrine, and institu 


140 Military Sociology (3) 


The study of the military establishment 
Society; an analysis of the d 
the professional milit ary 


as one « rtant institutions of moderr 
organization; the social role of 


aerate years: spring—evening.) 


stinctive forms of mil 
man (1963-64 and 


144 Mass Con ununications (3) 
The communications proc ess; barriers to ci 


cation; structure and function of 
Communication in soi iety; content, control, support, and effects of mass communica 
tion, (1964-65 and alternate ye ars, ) 

16 Industrial Sociolog ү >) ote phens 
Sociological analysis of work situations ccupational mobility, development of the 
labor movem« nt, industrial leadership and morale 1964-65 and alternate years.) 

17 Soc tology of Large Org inizations (3) Stephens 
Soci iological analvsis of the structural acteristics of le complex organizations: 
individual accommodations sucl 9: the ir t of the large organiza 
tional pattern on Ameri il life 1964-65 1 nate years 


18 Methods of Social 


NI hoolei 
(Former ly Sox 


ology and Anthropology 1) 
Analysis of social research tecl Tues and the scientific method: applic to social 
data of the case study, social survey. « l, soci etri experime | meth 
008, (1963-64 ind alternate years ay 
49 p ITH ) Stepl 
evelopme nt of Social Theory 3 tepnens 
Systematic study of the important schools of sociological theory, both European and 
(егіс; in dens lor ments: ar evaluatior e scientific « tributions of each s 
1963-64 and alternate years: spring y 
IHIRD GROUP 

») 

& : 

г Seminar Current Trends in So ology (5 beisert 
rasis and evaluation of recent SOC ry and an a s of tl 
Ое of Systematic theory in sociolog ernate years. ) 

5 $ А 
Seminar ' Small Grou up 
"fne. s 
eneral chara teristics of measurement; sociography of g І 
sea tation of small group other techniques of small group re 

Qr rch, (1963-64 and ornate years ч—аз arranged. ) 

bi] ie 

roblems of I nderdevelo pe d freas (3) Geisert 
tra eteristic s and problems of underd he interrelations Ip of demo 

n 1C, ecor nomic, social, and 1 f: d techniques to introduce 

ural ch ug 19 65 r 1963.) 

у, langes, 64-65 I э 

Q ^ 
" 

Ay "riming] Behavior: Rese arch a >) Geisert 

е A 
nj; uation of theories of crin nal and ehavior, based o ecent геѕеаг‹ 
ü wi Implications for the correction and prevention of criminal behavior 

Q : ? and altern ale years 

(ра Мо, ements 

Ma; merly Sociology ar Anthropology 162) 

p, Jor C n 
thas: ntemporary m ıs aspects of nge ar collective 

Wior D 1 
Rents de “Signed to disclose « ogies is ' way social move 

4) b velop (1963-64 ite years: spring 
“Ош, 

Com : dation Problems (3 

Lor, p Sition of ' t | I 
8 tod Populations ends in popula n grow pi 

‚м, "ucing Popule in movements, effects of migration р‹ 

% and birth contro (1964—65 alternate years 
aR 

( ese, 

Acad, 1 arch (агг, ) 


[he Staff 


152 


The George Washington 1 riversity ^ A 


299—300 Thesis (3-3) 


(Academic year—as arranged ; 


summer 1963.) 


ANTHROPOLOC Y 
FIRST GROUP 
1 Man, Culture, and Society 1* (3) The Stafi 
rly Sociology and Anthropology 51) 
- includ: 


f man and the origins and development of culture, 


(Forme 
(Fall and spring—day and evening; 


The physical evaluation 0 
ing a survey of the topic divisions of the field 


summer 1963.) 


SECOND GROUP 


152 Physical Anthropology (3) "2b 
A survey of human biology. The mechanisms of speciation and the race procos) 
cluding their cultural determinants. (1963-64 and alternate years: spring " h 
» a á n er 
153 Psychological Anthropology (3) Gallag x 
The relevance of psychoanalytic and learning theories to the cross-cultural d. 
personality. Cultural determinants of personality formation and mental healt! 
(1963-64 and alternate years: fall—day; summer 1963.) h 
» AES . А = er 
154 Primitive Economics (3) 2 Gallag n 
The comparative study of preindustrial systems of production, distribution, gis to 
sumption. An inquiry into the applicability of Western laws of economic & 
non- Western societies. (1963-64 and alternate years: spring—day-) pell 
155 Primitive Religion (3) E Саш jou 
Conceptions of the supernatural in nonliterate societies. An examination э hy, 
beliefs and practices; the interrelatedness of religion, magie and phi 
(1964-65 and alternate years.) 
СаПа! 


161 Language and Culture (3) 
(Formerly Sociology and Anthropology 143) 


The structure and semantics of systems of human communication, е 
the influence of language оп world view. (1963-64 and alternate year” 1 er 
a 


172 Native People of the New World (3) 
A survey of representative Indian groups of the 
diverse cultural rompe e asy) 


civilizations, stressing the patterned nature of ing 
problems of human existence. (1963-64 and alternate years: «^ ampbd 


173 Cultures of the Pacific (3) À 7 

A study of the culture, history, and ways of the life of the native peop!“ 

Micronesia, and Polynesia. (1964-65 and alternate years.) 1 
Gallag’; 


182 New World Archeology (3) America® 

E : А A те d 
A survey of pre Columbian culture history, from man $ entry into the (1963-64 9" 
the Pleistocene Ice Age until the time of the first Europear : 


J s А 
Americas from primitive bands i | 


alternate years: spring day.) 
183 Old W orld Archeology (3) саз, from the atl 
A survey of the culture of history of man ex lusive of the Amer "enters. ( 
hominid cultures to the advanced civilizations and their secondat? | 
64 and alternate years: fall—day.) camp, 
. T ‘ to 
192 Anthropological Theory (3) : develo 
) 1 the ает”. 
Analysis of the theoretical postulates and assumptions underlying, U^ evening? 
| (1963-64 апа alternate years“ 2 "MT. 
isi 


modern cultural anthropology. 

e, which is ргегеа“ 
* Anthropology 1 and Soc iology 2 combine to make a year course, 
courses in Sociology and Anthropology. 


193 Anthropological Methods (3) 


Campbell 
Approac hes to library and field 


research in linguistics, archeology, and ethnography; 
conceptual bases and bias in the delineation of problems, in the selection, analysis and 


Organization of data, and 


in the preparation of the fir 
nate years.) 


1 report (1964-65 and alter 


THIRD GROUP 
261 Cultural Origins of the New W orld (3 


) Campbell 
(1963-64 and alternate years: fall—as arranged.) 

9&c 

462 Applied inthro; ology (3) 


Gallagher 
(Formerly Socio] 


The use of anthropological 
ment, business, law, and medi 
: ^ ` , y , 
263 Culture, Contact, and Change 


7 , 
estern impact on non-Wester 
Change as v 


niques in such specific fields as govern 
(1964—65 and alternate years. ) 


[һе workings and the processes of social 
i systems interact Not offered 1963—64.) 


ariant cultures апа ethica 


0 Cultural / colog 


9 
< Campbell 


Cross-cultural examination of the relationshin « f technology to the natural world. 


(1964-65 and alternate years 
285. « 

9-06 Rese Iri h nA 

(Acaden 


ogy (arr The Stafl 


^ Hc year as arrange 
439-90 Thesis 


Academ с Year 


The Staff 


ed: s er 1963 

SPERA 

PEECH 

р 

Wessors L. P. Leggette (Chairman), C. W. Pe l Speech Clinic), С. 1 
eni : 


a ensics), E. L. Stevens 
Storia] Lecturer, Zelda Fichandler 


iehar 


Proj Ban, Jr. (Director of Forer 
4; 


4 tociate Professor Lee 


Bielsk 
rofessorial Lecturers Га 1 Козһ, W ] I sen, S. L. Berlinsky, Edwin 
K. R. Sanders 


ers Edit} сем , = "ЖЕГ |, 
Leni, Н Surrey, A. A. Nilles, H. C. Krebs, Le | 


berger, Florence 


FIRST GROUP 


Pettit, Bielski 
academic credit, for such speech difficulties as 
lems, and stuttering. Fee: for individual lesson 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) 


gn Students ) Bielski 
born students. Instruction in the formation of the sounds of 
ı rhythm and inflection. The International Phonetic 


hout 
latory prob 


154 The George Washington l niversity 
[he Geor ; ty 1 E 


Alphabet is used. Recording fee, $5. (Fall and spring— day and evening; summer 
1963.) 
Leggette and Staff 


loping confidence and poise, body 


| Effective Speaking (3) 
82. (Fall and 


Preparation and delivery of extempore speeches, deve 
and voice control; selecting and organizing material. Recording fee, 
spring—day and evening; summer 1963.) 
2 Persuasive Speaking (3) Henigan, Sanders 
A continuation of Speech 1, which is prerequisite, with emphasis on speech composi 
tion and elementary principles of persuasion. (Fall—day; spring—day and eve 


ning.) 

11 Voice and Diction (3) The 5ай 
Developing ease, naturalness, and clarity in the speaking voice. Analysis of indivi 
voices through recordings. Phonetic approach to the study of the sounds o „Ел d 
the standards of speech. Class instruction in the problems of rate, volume, pitch, ® 
quality. Recording fee, $4. (Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 


Leggette and Staff 


»roblems of interpreting the printe pag? 


32 Oral Reading (3) 
( Fall- day; spring—day and evening» 


Reading to others, theory and practice in the | 
Prerequisite: Speech 11. Recording fee, $2. 
summer 1963.) 


SECOND GROUP 

2 ; jelski 

101 Voice and Phonetics (3) Bi h 
student's own вреес 


The International Phonetic Alphabet and its applications to the 


heater, public speaking" Re 


improvement; also its application to such fields as t l з 
correction, radio, television, and foreign languages. Prerequisite: Speec 
cording fee, $4. (Fall—day; summer 1963.) 
xp Legge! 
102 Oral Interpretation of Literature (3) ion came 
Theory and practice in the problems of communicating meaning and emy Recording 
tions for study include poetry, prose, and drama. Prerequisite: Speech s^ 
fee, $2. (Spring—day.) 
7 Elsen 
111 Effective Speech Communication (3) А А actice in the 
speech communication, including РГ ountered by 


The tools and principles of effective 


е T yere enc 
organization, delivery, and the evaluation of presentations commonly 
(Not offered 


professional personnel. Not open to speech majors. 
Stevens 


121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) ups, an 
The process of thinking and problem solving in committees and small "S or 
methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: 6 bian 1963.) 
the permission of the instructor. (Fall—day; spring—evening ; summ х 

Henig” 


126 Public Discussion and Debate (3) b umentative speak- 
Principles and types of public discussion and debate; practice in = or the rmis 
ing on questions of current interest. Prerequisite: 6 hours 0 spee 
sion of the instructor. (Spring—day.) h 

n 
Henig? 

127-28 Advanced Debate Practice (1 1) { satisfactory particips; 

Admission by permission of the instructor, after one semester Ора repeated for a 1018 


tion in the intercollegiate debate program. This course may 


of 4 semester hours. (Academic year—as arranged.) 
Shollenbers% 


133-34 Radio and TV Broadcasting (3-3) rere 

A study of the development of the radio and TV industries, s n 

M { { tice і repa е 
management, equipment, production techniques; practice in a," r year" 


formance of radio programs. Recording fee, $5 a semester. 


ning.) 


15: 


14] Public Speakii {dvanced Forms (3) 
The preparation and presentation of 
the psychology of the audience Prer 
fered 1963-64.) 


Henigan 
speeches for formal occasions with emphasis on 
equisite: 6 semester hours of speech. (Not of 


145 Speech Criticism (3 
A study of rhetoric nl theory with 
ican and British oratory. Admission 
153 


Henigan 
› the criticism of representative Amer 
yn of the instructor. (Spring—day.) 


Acting (3) Leggette 
Study and practice in the fundamentals of acting technique. Prerequisite: Speech 32 
Laboratory fee, $5 (Fall 

154 Play Production (3 Leggette 
Fun lamentals of play production. Under the supervision of the instructor, students 

Prepare one-act plays for presentation. Laboratory fee, $5 (Spring—evening. ) 

155-56 Play Production Practice (1-1 The Staff 
Practica] wi rk in theater ( Acad 

166 History of the Theater 
A [4 


1 
1Gemıc year as arranged.) 


Nilles 


> Beneral survey of the rise of the theater, the Class al, Medieval, Renaissance, later 
English and Continental, and the M dern theater (Not offered 1963-64.) 


‹ 
169 Creative Dramat 
Study of creative 


cs ) 


Lowndes 
dramatics and its use as a learning tool (Fall—evening.) 
170 cL: “ee 

0 Childre n’s Theater (3) 
tory and 


and practice in creating and producing plays for chil 
hing. ) 


Lowndes 


ren (Spring—eve 


17 E ‚ Tm 
i] Introdus tion to Speech Correction (3) Pettit 

,, *urvey of the disorders of speech, including symptomatol: £y, testing, causation, and 
erapy. ( Fall—evening.) 


4 Speech Therapy (3) Bielski 


Ainica] techniques and procedures involved in the correction of the disorders of 
вред}, ^ 
ч Peech, Prerequ site: Speech 10] 


176 I and 171 Spri day.) 

“© Speech ( orrection (3) Pettit 
Advan. ed study of the disor ers of speecl Prerequisite: Speech 171 (Spring 

177 ing ) 

» 

(179 TE А и " E 
S © Clinical Practice in Speech Therapy (1-1 The Staff 
Hj Porvised case work in remedial i 


1 speech—the University Speech Clinic, Children's 


of Columbia Crippled ( t's Society, and Public School system 
dy meetings to d 


0 
z Spital, District 


hi to discuss t ques for the common speech problems 
his course may be repeated for a total of 4 semester hours. Prerequisite: Speech 
l, 1 1, 174, and permission of the instructor (Academic year—as arranged; sum 
er 1963.) 


Hearing Problems and the Testing of Hearing 


3) Shutts 
e tudy of the field of audiology with emphasis on the testing of hearing (Fall 

Ino ting.) 

03.0 
T ин tae 
te Clini, al Practice in Heari ng 1 herapy 1-1) The Staff 
Supe; : | 
Speech a саве work with persons handicapped with hearing losses—the 1 niversity 
May ы Clinic, the W ashington Hearing Society, and Children’s Hospital. This course 
Missi SPeated for a total of 3 semester } urs. Prerequisite: Speech 182 and per. 

wn of the instructo Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963 


ls THIRD GROUP 
Ф| 


е ] › 
hearsal and Performance (3) 


со ) Arena Stage Staff 
u ; { al 
Dation те Putting into practice the principles and techniques of acting through partici- 
tion o, ; Play rehearsals and performances at ige. Admission by audi 


егуі, № 


(Fall and spring—as arran 


a Ee с ч 


уз Р 
= ees 


= 


4 ی 


— 


gton University 


156 The George Washin 


254 Directing Problems (3) Arena Stage Staff 


Observation and participation in solving the problems involved in directing plays. 
Admission by interview. (Fall and spring—as arranged. ) 
255 Techniques of Staging (3) Arena Stage Staff 


Application of theory and principles of scene design, costuming, lighting, make-up, 2n 
dmission by interview. (Fall and spring—#s & á 


related stage techniques. A 

263 Theater Management (3) Arena Stage Staff 
Theory and practice in the psychology of handling the public: promotion, box ойо) 
and house management. Admission by interview. (Fall and spring—a$ arrange " 


264 Producing Problems (3) Arena Stage Sta 
Admission bY 


Problems involved in producing community an 
interview. (Fall and spring—as arranged.) 


279 Speech Science ( 3) 
The anatomy, physiology, 
of experimental work. 


280 Speech Pathology (3) 
An advanced study of the causes and symptoms of the major physiogenic and p 
genic disorders. Prerequisite: Speech 171 and 176. (Fall—day.) 
Shutts 


284 Speech Reading and Auditory Training (3) 
Theory and practice in speech reading and auditory training with an analys Prerequi- 
ods used for the instruction of hearing handicapped children and adults. 


site: Speech 182. (Spring—evening.) : 
"ГЕ, / е! 
285 Childhood Aphasia (4) Муй 
jonal children wi 


Designed to acquaint speech therapists and teachers of except r 
Association Method of rehabilitation; background lectures dealing wit 
psychological, and psychiatric aspects of language disorders in children; 
ories and practices in therapy. Observation and clinical practice wit теге i 
aphasic children at the Children's Hospital School for Aphasic Children. lied x 


site: undergraduate degree in speech and hearing, special education, or & 


] professional theater. 


Berlinsky 


physics, and psychology of speech production, with a survey 


(Not offered 1963-64.) 1 
Pettit 


sycho- 


(Summer 1963.) Pettit 
286 Seminar in Speech Pathology (3) 

(Spring—evening. ) The Staff 
294 Research in Dramatic Art (arr.) 

(Spring—as arranged.) The Staff 
295-96 Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) 

(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1963.) The Staff 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
(Academic year—as arranged.) 

| 

RSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


RELATED COU 4 
ѕ 71-72, Greek and Roman Васко“ 


Classical Languages and Literature 
in Literature (3-3) 

English 125, Introduction to English Linguistics (3) 

English 135-36, Shakespeare (3- 3) 

English 175-76, American Drama (3-3) 


English 183- 'he Engli: (3-3) f 
English 183-84, The Eng ish Drama m^ (3-3) 


English 235-30, Studies in Shakespeare and His Conter 
Education 134, Student Teaching in Secondary Schools (6 to 9) 
Education 137, Teaching Speech (2 to 4) (3) 


1 Communication 


Psychology 115, Psychology of Language anc 


STATISTICS 


Professors E. H. Joh: son, H. I Bright (Chairm ain), Solomon Kullback 
Professorial reenhouse, Seymour Geisser, Morton K 
Associate Professorial Lec turers Arnold Heyl, W. M. W olman 

SSistant Professor R. E. Thomas 


*clurers S, J, Armore, Fred Frisl 


nman 


Lecture: $, Samuel ( upperman 


FIRST GROUP* 

9] Introduction to Business and E conomic Statistics (3) The Staff 
“cture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). 
Cedures for presenting, 
Characteristic values; 
Series an 


Survey of elementary principles and pro 
analyzing, and nterpreting statistical data; consideration of 
measures of variability, sampling processes, index numbers, time 
alysis, and simple correlation Prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra. 
4 Aboratory fee, $9 (Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1963.) 
3 Math, matics of Finance (3 
“cture (3 hours) Int 
Sinking funds amort 
ne entrance 


The Staff 
erest and discount, annuities, valuation of stocks and bonds, 
uluation of depletable assets, depreciation. Prerequisite: 


^ unit in algebra all and spring—day and evening.) 

^ 

23 , АЎН ; ” 3 - 
Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and Education (3) The Staff 
“cture (2 hours), laboratory 


2 hours). Sources of data. tabulation, charts and 
quartiles and percentiles, raw scores and derived scores. 
Téquency reliability and validity of tests, normal 
Mentary sampling, and an introduction to estimatior 1 
l'equisite - 


x one entrance unit in algebra. Laboratory fee, $9 
nd evening.) 


graphs, averages, dis; 


distributions, curve, correlation, ele- 
tests of hypotheses. Pre 
(Fall and spring—day 


9) E 
Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 


f^ e , 
ы те (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) Var 
i n, freque ncy distributi ns and their ch iracte 

Stical decisio; 
( Fall 


u——evening; spring—dav 


The Staff 
nd attributes, averages and disper 


regression and 


u it in algebra 


correlation, sta 


processes. P Laboratory fee, 


quisite: one er 


SECOND GROT 


104 $ 


la tistics in Psychology and Education (: 
ture (2 hours), laboratory | 


Q9‏ د 


Bright 


2 hours). Intro 


tuctory study of statistical techniques 
tion, огу for application of statistics in research problems in psychology and educa 
Ins aboratory fee, $9 (Fall—Saturday morn ng; summer 1963.) 


М ae 
| Statistic, in P. 


Actu sychology and Education (3) Bright 
ч 2 » 1 1 1 б 
Wee" (2 hours), lal ratory hours). Advanced stu of statistical techniques 
© гу {ог ап applic п of statistics in research prol 15. Analysis of variance 
теа PI К I 

ligi e, < 00 techr iques, ch 


square applications, and samp 
PI ү 


ig theory. Prerequisite: Sta 
1 - "99r 104, Laboratory fee, $9 (Spring—Saturd 


ay morning; summer 1963.) 
a 
Ma” Analy sis (3) 
Ix А 
лађу; theory as applied to factor analysis, introdu tion to the concepts of factor 
the ae and their utility 


in various phases of research. 


* equ Prerequisite: Statistics 105 or 
NDS Talent. Laboratory fee, $9 Fall—evening.) 
t 
wy One UP Courses, Statistics 
^ 


51, 53, and 91 are related 


their subject matter, and credit hours 
Ss ker A e three may be ; ed toward a degree. Statistics 52 lies с de of this group, and 
: > E 
айе 9| ^, degree credit combination with any one of the other thr 
> "1 6 for Statistics majors, for stuc 


m engineering and in the biological and physical 


158 The George Washington University — — 


The Staff 
othesis 
ations. 


107 Statistics for Engineers (3) 


Simple probability models, discrete and continuous distributions, sampling, hyp 


Emphasis on engineering app ic 


testing and estimation, nonparametric tests. 
Prerequisite: differential and integral calculus. (Fall апа spring—evening; sum 
mer 1963.) 
110 Quality Control Techniques (3) 
е n А ? ; А ;: use 
] distribution theory to industrial control problems; u 


Applications of probability an« 

of quality control charts; acceptance sampling plans; estimation of lot and proc 
characteristics. Prerequisite: Statistics 51 or permission of instructor. (1964 
and alternate years.) 

Johnson 


111 Business and Economic Statistics I (3) : 
rch with 


Statistical processes as related to the problems of business and economic resea 


emphasis on decision making under conditions of uncertainty. Topics inclu bert 
ages, dispersion, analysis of variance, correlation, quality control, and index num u 
Prerequisite: Statistics 51 or permission of instructor. (Fall—day and evening: 
112 Business and Economic Statistics П (3) Johns 
Specific problems of business and economics with statistics as a tool of analysis. . 
ueuein£ 


troduction to principles and use of linear programming, game theory ап 9 sup 
theory techniques. Study of various economic relationships, including бепне ^ 
ply, cost and price functions. Prerequisite: Statistics 111 or equivalent. 


day and evening.) 
Thomas 


117 Analysis of Variance I (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). The analysis of varianc 


tors producing significant variation; a method to estimate experime и: 
classifications, Latin Square, Greco-Latin Square, factorials; an introduction mme! 


theory. Prerequisite: Statistics 91. Laboratory fee, $9. (Fall—evening; 
1963.) 
Thomas 


118 Correlation and the Chi-square Test I (3) ‚ simple: 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Regression and correlation theory: enc 
partial, and multiple; nonparametric methods; analysis of covariance; с p fee, 9^ 

table analysis; tests of goodness of fit. Prerequisite: Statistics 7% Laboratory 


(Spring—evening. ) 
Johns" 


е to segregate 


122 Forecasting Principles and Techniques (3) 
Survey and appraisal of tec hniques for measuring the stat 
an examination of current indicators. Study of proces 
values: budget requirements, price levels, or level of gener 
requisite: Statistics 51 or the ec uivalent. (Spring— day.) 
1 Johnso" 


e of business СО 
lures for estimat r4 pre 
al business activity: 


123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) : 
A basic quantitative approach to fundamental problems in economy pility c? J 
the use of statistical processes, sim Ле model construction, and proba day.) 

> { I " | А " ; Cratistics (Fa 
tions. Prerequisite: elementary course In Economics and Statistic® 
The SU 


155 Introduction to Mathematical Probability (3) s. theorem, ®% ui. 
Probability distributions, Bayes’ theorem and postulate, Bernoulli's . prered 


r$. 
[ а "о фе y En : " rge nu e 
experimental verification, mathematical expectation, laws of la E summer 1963.) 


site: permission of instructor. (Fall—day; spring —evening ; erma 
Cw KupP ў 
157-58 Mathematical Statistics (3 3) j nfidence meh 
resis testing, СО and integ"? 


Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, hypoth - jifferential 
ods, regression analysis, experimental design. Prerequisite: di 
(Academic year—day and evening.) prigh! 


calculus. 


nission 9 


187 Theory oj Sampling (3) 
Problems of sampling and sample design. 
tor. (Fall—evening.) 


Admission by perm 


Bright 


distribution is unknown, sign 


cory of runs, nonparametric discriminant analysis. 


T , ; ч P. 
babilitw and Mications (3 ?) Geisser 
] bability and stoi tic independence, probabil 
0 yf er ecurre ts, random walks, Markov 
chai simple time-dene stochast rocesses, Prerequisite: Statistics 155 or 
permiss Jf instruct A cade y 
193 2^ е à 
^ Statistical Mathematics 1 The Staf 
T d 
Proble ns tatistics with the е t of re iriable theory necessary for thei 
Solutior Prere quisite ДИ. tia 11 calculu (Spring—evening. ) 
1‹ 
19. 
+ Statistical Mat * (3 


1 The Staff 
Problen i tatict h th, mas 


t ve t t complex variable theory necessary for 
leir soluti Prerequisite fferentia ntegr calculus ( Fall evening.) 
195 


) › -96 Rea | 


| Aca lem ( 


199 


ing and Research in Statistics (ar The Staff 


Year ge 


9 

I “00 Proseminar: Theoret 
n addition t 
Signed 


s (3-3) The Staff 


о the study of rex this course is de 


жс to coordinate the content of t a ureate major. Admission by permission 
the instructor Not offered 1963-54 
HIRD GRO!'p* 
207. 0 0 
n › регапопѕ Ат ysis (3—3 Bright 
“ШС concepts and + Me E Hn : z T ы bus 
Man. } 1 e es от ope sa YSIS as ar ied to problems in business 
ram Bement and e n researc! А; troduction to the processes of linear pro 
f ^ ~ : ~ 
str ming, game theory, and queueing theory А dmiss by permission of the in 
lructor 196465 epu m 


jotheses to experimen 


c 
= È 
5 
~ 
f 
~ 


E ; ) Greenhouse 
pl; bution fn: с. qo à { fons. sam 
ling +} functions, sequences « om var es T: unctions, sam 

Dg theo. : 
"> Cory, lir 1 tist estim A cade C year—eve r.) 


ibility (3-3) Kullback 


integration; limit 


169 T g 
E *hJormation Theory for F M'ineers = 
° elemen в ў | 
from a mte Of information theory and its st and stic background 
Entropy elementary point of view (nonmeasn e bar sewer 
transmi, ag the r properties D screte sto st sources ens mbles. The 
SS | 
Чай, lon of inform channels el « ty. I and decoding in 
eor error detectior corres The f ental theorems of information 
cas (1964-65 and alternate years 
e 
M Ag 
Зацы, anced Mathematical Statistics II (3-3 Kupperman 
Pus ев f f , i — | 
Ong, ti estimatior » tests of hypotheses, sequentia nalysis, statistical decision func 
© series ultiva t is согу Academic year—even ng.) 
‘ 
t Ath 
Nr Matic 124 | 
EN me € ent, are prerequisite to all th 


rd-group 


_The George Washington University — ا‎ 


160 
265-66 Multivariate Analysis (3-3) Geisser 
for the first half until the second half is completed. 


A year course, credit is not given 
Tests of significance, generalized variance 
nonical and vector correlations, multivariate, 
ratio, problems of estimation, applications to factor 
evening.) 
267-68 Characteristic Functions (3—3) 
и given for the first half until the second half is 
inversion formulas, limit theorems, applications t 


(1964-65 and alternate years.) 


and covariance, tests of independence, ^ 
normal distribution, generali ed Student * 
analysis. (Academic year 


eue " 1. 
A year course, credit is n: completes 
Р o the 


Fourier integrals, set functions, 
distribution problem in statistics. 


269 Sequential Testing (3) 
(1964-65 and every third year.) 
270 Statistical Decision Theory (3) 
(1964-65 and every third year.) : S 
271-72 Statistical Information Theory (3-3) Kullba« 
Ї е second half is completes; 


(2 
edit is not given for the first half until th hall - and 
1 formulas of information theory; their sign? eae d 


general properties. Shannon’s coding theorem, channel capacity, and trans t0 
information; inequalities of information theory and sufficiency; applications 


: - ert 2 { ~ distri nt 
tical problems of discrimination and hypothesis testing. Asymptotic distributio taping 
ncy tables; loss of information gr 


A year course, cr 
Basic concepts, definitions, an« 


of information; analysis of continge i 
and sequential analysis; comparison or experiments. (Academic year K iIback 
"E - ; nr # 
273-74 Stochastic Processes (3 3) + is completed 
for the first half until the second half is г differ- 


A year course, credit is not given 
al notions of stochastic processes; 
Gaussian processes ; applications. 


(1964-65 and alterna 


Fundament 
ential processes; 


295-96 Reading and Research (3-3) 
Admission by permission of the instructor. 

297 Seminar: Problems in Mathematical Statistics (3) 
(1963-64—as arranged.) 

299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


random walks; Markov pon years.) 
e 


i ) 
(Academic year—as arranged. 


The Staff 


ZOOLOGY 

d 
big > ‚н. Desmo” 
Professors 1. B. Hansen (Chairman), Edith Mortensen, S, C. Munson, A 


Professorial Lecturer К. C. Kates 
Assistant Professor B. J. Leach 
Lecturer J. R. Buchheit 


BIOLOGY* 
FIRST GROUP 
The stall 
2 - ‚ Biology* t 4) jg coU, 
1-2 Introductory Biology ї | tt ا‎ hours). ты Ше! i 


course. Lecture (2 hours), yo 
le the nonscience student with an under s p aspe 
basis for those who may wish to con E 
tany and ZoologY- deir 


ogy. except by 


An interdepartmental 
is designed to provic 


ences and to serve as a 

+ An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Bo 
ister in either department. | E 

t Biology 1-2 is prerequisite to all second-group courses 


structor. 


in Zool 


61 


biology. lt is the introductory course 


] all second- and third-group courses in 
botany and zoology, and is taught jointly by the aff members of the two departments 
Designed to be taken in either se quence; students may be registered for either 1 or 2 
at the beginning of the ac: > year, depending on laboratory space available. Mate 
rial fee, $10 a semester. (Biology 1—Plant Sciences (4) : fall and spring—day and 


evening; summer 1963. Biology 2—Animal S 


2 iences (4): fall and spring—day and 
evening; summer 1963.) 


ZOOLOGY 


SECOND GROUP 


Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours) 


cluding the morphology, classifications, life histories, and phylogenetic relationships 
laterial fee, $8 a semester 1963-64 and 1964-65: acad j 


10) 2 Invertebrate Zoolo ry (3-3) Mortens« n 


A systematic study of invertebrate forms, in 


idemic year—day; 1965-66 
academic year—evening. 
03-4 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (3-3) 
“cture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Lectures on the organ systems of the verte 
rates, laboratory dissections of types. Material fee, $11 a semester (1963-64 


Academic year—day; 1964-65: аса 


108 Organic 


А060гіез of organic evolution 
In the plant and animal king 
the mechanisms involved in tl 
academic year 


115-16 


year—day and evening.) 
> Evolution* (3) Munson 
id present deas on the prin 


iple lines of development 
ns; review of the contributions to an understanding of 
s process (1963-64: academic year—day; 1964-65: 
evening.) 

Cytology* (3-3) Desmond 
cture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours 


e - 
"ties of plant and animal cells 
Study, 


~d 


127 


The morphological and physiochemical prop 
and their components. Preparation of material f 
Material fee, $11 a semester (1963-64 and alternate years 


aca lemic year 
ау; 1964-65 and alternate years 


acaden vear—ever £ 
Genetics* (3) 


ғ octure course in which the general pr 

140 Inheritance in plants and animals, incl 
v ) А › 

Cell I hysiology * (3) 


e fundame 


Stewart 
nciples are illustrated with specific examples 
r ( Fall—evening.) 


Shropshire 
ntal physiology of protoplasr 


f t ism. Prerequisite: Chemistry 12 Spring 
е o н p" p ' . 
Ms ning: summer 1963.) 
» | 
n ~ 4 J 7 
на troduction to } ertebrate Embryology (3) Hansen 
ur 1 1 : А " " 
vidual, (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours.) Origin and early development of the indi 


се t Ormation of organ systems. Emphasis on the frog, chick, and pig, with refer 
day чу the human embryo. Material fee, $11 (1963-64 and alternate years: fall 
lan , nd evening; 1964-65 ar 


8 Hi 
tology (3) Desmond 
. 9 esmon¢ 
Lecture (1 hour). 


1 alternate years: fall—day.) 


normal ti laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to the microscopical anatomy of 

*veni sssues and organs. Material fee, $11 (1963-64 and alternate years: spring 

159 р ПЕ; 1964-65 and alternate years spring—day; summer 1963.) 
r > 2 

Lecture ов о) Mortensen 
ture ‚ ) . 
life hi (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours) Introduction to the protozoa: classification, 
% ‘Stories, an, - 


1 physiology, with sper ial emphasis on free living types Material fee, 
5 p 64 and alternate years spring—evening 
Arasi , 
Lectu “sttology (3) Kates 

Te e n . i 

йо], hours), laboratory (4 hours An introduction to the study of anima 
“Чена iQ» With a survey of parasitic types from the protozoa through arthropods 
Ll ее, $11. (1963-64 and alternate years: fall—evening. 


ither tmental course offered by th 
de n 


he departments of Botany and Zoology 


(1 


Students may reg- 


162 The George Washington 1 niversity 


157 Comparative Endocrinolgy (3) 
(Fall—day.) 
Munson 


161 Entomology (3) 

Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). A study of the elementary morphology» phys 

iology, and ecology of insects, with an introduction to the taxonomy of the more m 
fall—evening.) 


portant groups. Material fee, $8. (1963-64 and alternate years: 

162 Insect Physiology (3) Munson 
Lectures and laboratory work on the physiology of insects. Admission by permissa 
of the instructor. Material fee, $11. (1963-64 and alternate years: spring 
ning.) a 

171-72 Special Problems (3-3) The - 
Written approval of the instructor is required. Material fee, $11 a semester. 
demic year—as arranged.) 

The Staff 


199-200 Proseminar (3-3) А т 
(Academic ¥ê® 


Designed to correlate and supplement the work of Zoology major®. 


—day and evening.) 


THIRD GROUP 


901-2 Seminar: Cytology* (3-3) 1968-64) 
A study of the current literature in experimental cytology. (Not offered M 
LR А r ^x ense 
204 Seminar in Invertebrate Zoology (5) Mort and 

brate animals. (1 


A study of original publications on hormones of inverte 


alternate years.) sen 
Р : en 
214 Advanced Invertebrate Zoology (3) Mort igite: 


Lectures and laboratory work on problems in invertebrate physiology. 
(Not offered 963-64.) 


Zoology 101-2 or the equivalent. Material fee, $8. H nsen 
Б ۰ . Li a 
247-48 Morphogenesis (3 3) «e: Zoology 1 
Lectures and class reports on experimental morphology. Prerequisite: = 
or the equivalent. (1964-65 and alternate years.) mond 
251 Seminar in Vertebrate Zoology (3) 963-64 and alter 
A study of current publications in the field of histophysiology. (1 
nate years: fall—evening.) The Staff 


295-96 Research (атт.) 
Investigation of special problems. 
Zoology 295 (3).) 

999-300 Thesis (3-3) 


(Academic year—as arranged; 


(Academic year—as arranged; 


summer 1963—Zoology 299 (3).) 


reg 
Student s" 


i ; and Zoology: 
* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Botany а 
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FALL SEMESTER 


Orientation Assembly: all ne 


Curriculum assemblies: new students atten 


one 
Placement tests 
Advising 
Registration 


Application for Feb grai 
Registrar’s Offices 
Classes begin 
Subjects of Master’s theses 
dates due 
Jissertation subjects of Ju 
dates due 
Application for Nov Ed.D. 
я examinations due 
A.B. in Ed. Feb ent: ints 


taduate Studies ( ommittee meet 


' elerans Dav (holidav) 
Ed.D. 
Thank 
Ed.D. 


Sgiving recess 


„examination applications d 
“ristmas recess 


Asses resume 


heses of Feb candidates due 


“dD, and A.M. in Ed. comprehensive ex- 


aminations 
St day of fa 
"radu 


Xam: . 
mination period 


Зр, 
RING SEMESTER: 


dising. new students 
Bistration 


Application 


, Megistrar's Offices 


bi E'Semester classes begin 


er's theses ol 


Nc acher Examinations 
und, 
Y and 


Friday from 12:00 to 8 


THE CALENDAR 1063-64 


1 


eneral Education activities plan 


comprehensive examina 


dissertations of Feb candidates due 


EdD, and A.M. in Ed. Jan comprehensi 


1€ 


ll-semester classes 


ate Studies Committee meets 


for June graduation due 


16 
16-18 


Sent 92 
Oct 4 

Oct 4 

Oct 19 
Oct 21 

Nov ] 

Nov 11 
Nov 0 
Nov 28-30 
Dec 2 

Dec 4 


Jan 11 
Jan 15 
Jan 17 


an 20-29 


Jan 30-Feb 1* 


Feb 7 
Feb 15 


from 10:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. 


13 and 


ept 19-21* 


Fri 


Fri and Mon 


Mon 
Mon-Wed 


Thurs-Sat 


Mon 


Mon 
„Fri 
Mon 

Sat 


Thurs-Sat 


Mon 


Sat 


. Sat-Wed 


Thurs 
Thurs 


Sat 
Wed 
Fri 


Mon-Sat 


Mon W ed 


Thurs-Sat 


Mon 


Fri 
Sat 


The George Washington 


University 


Winter Convocation (holiday)...........- = 

General education activities plans due from 
A.B. in Ed. June entrants 

Spring recess ..... | ‚ 

Dissertation subjects of Feb 1965 Ed.D. can- 
didates due lus 

Ed.D. and A.M. in Ed. April comprehensive 
examination applications due..... Canute 

Application for 1964-65 scholarships due...... 

Ed.D. dissertations of June candidates due.... 

Ed.D. and A.M. in Ed. comprehensive ex- 
aminations . ширет ne н 

Master’s theses of June candidates due 

Graduate Studies Committee meets 

Last day of spring-semester classes 

Examination period 

Memorial Day (holiday). 

Baccalaureate service . 

Commencement . 


SUMMER SESSIONS: 


Nine-week workshop session: lst-block reg. 
istration s 

Fight-week session: registration 

Nine-week workshop session: lst-block 
classes begin . 

Fight-week classes begin 

Independence Day (holiday).. een Гк: 

Nine-week workshop session: 2d-block regis- 
tration : m 

Six-week session: registration 04 

Nine-week session: 9d-block classes begin 

Six-week session: classes begin ё 

Ed.D. and А.М. in Ed. July comprehensive 
examination applications due..... 

Ed.D. and A.M. in Ed. comprehensive exam- 
inations š eme 

Nine-week session: ad.block registration and 
first day of classes а e 

Craduate Studies Committee meets 

Eight-week session ends ; 

Nine-week and six-week sessions end 
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1964—65 
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March 23-28 d Mon-Sat 
March 28 m Sat 
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March 28 ee EN 


June 
June 


June 
June 


June 
June 


July / 
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July 
July 
July 


| NM 
95 о aa Sat 
* Neo Fri 
a er et M Fri 
o0 еи Wed 
93-009 а Sc 
90 Ба 
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July 8 


July 


July 


Aug · 


Aug 
Aug 


Sept 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


It is the purpose of the School Education to prepare teachers, counselors, and 
I pre} 


administrators for the higher ranges of educational service and to offer opportunities 


to teachers of experience to ext - their education. The School includes the depart- 
ments of Education, Physical Education, and Home Economics. It offers both grad- 
late and undergraduate work. Other departments of the University provide gen- 
eral education and subject-matter « 


ourses needed for a well-balanced program of 
leacher education. 


In addition to programs of study leading to the degrees, the 


Se 
chool offers nonde 'gree programs tor ce rtification. 


Special curricula are provided for liberal arts graduates, housewives, and retired 


military personnel who wish to prepare for teaching. 


The School also provides a 
wide 


rang ze of courses of interest to emergency teachers who wis h to qu alify for 


teaching ‹ certificates and teachers who wish to renew licen 
laboratory and clinical facilities are provided by 
Peech cli schools ar d a wide variety 
of Social agenc ie 8, pa or pport unit y for fie ld expe rie nce is provided a. 


The вс hedule 


the » University Reading and 


nics. In cooperation with public and priv ite | 


of courses is arranged to meet the convenience of both full-time 


an s ^ , 

ча d part-time students. By attending evening, Saturday, and summer classes, teach- 
a In the schools of the metropolitan Washington area and others within commuting 
ti Бе may complete all the requirements for a degree without giving up their posi- 
Ons, . , à 2 


Hier 
IISTOR IC AT, DEVELOPMENT 
The niversity began 


offering professional courses for teachers in 1904-5 and 


in 1907 E " 1 =r ; 

ti T ied a Division of Education. In 1909, the Division of Educa- 
ecame the Teachers College which, in 
th teacher 


establis 


its early years, was concerned largely 

preparation on the undergraduate level. 

Vision E^ the Teachers College became th 
vas made for : 


School of Education and greater pro- 


Steadi] Since that time the graduate enrollment has 

i : ‹ » 

lm] y increased will hat today the School has a considerably larger 
Jer of ; gradua et 


DV Any 
VANTAGES OF STUDY IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


‚ аз, 
lira ington is rich in the resources needed ! yy teachers, counselors, and admin- 


M the 1) "8 10 supplement classroom instruction. In addition to the library facilities 
University, the Library of Congress; the Library of the Department of Health, 


» and We lfare; and many special collections provide unexcelled oppor- 


"Vernm reading and research. The operation of all branches of the National 
Ay pot may be observed. Among the art galleries are the National Gallery 


t 1 " 7 ° . aJ ч 
ете Согсогап Gallery of Art, the Freer Art Gallery, Phillips Memorial Gal- 


(i) 


:— P 
inge ne ae ene 


lery, and the National Museum. The music cal 
and includes concerts by the National Symphony 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
sources for study at the 
States Botanic Garden, 


8 The George Washington University Шие 


endar of Washington is a full one 
Orchestra, Philadelphia Orchestras 
Those interested in science find many 16 


National Museum, the National Zoological Park, the United 
à e 


and the Aquarium of the Fish and Wildlife Service, ed 
unique opportunities to become acquaint 


partment of the Interior. Students have 
;ducation Association, 


with the work of the Office of Education, the National Ё À 
American Council on Education and many other national organizations with hea 
quarters in Washington. 
ACADEMIC STATUS 
x ‘er git a Oe : itin 
The George Washington University is accredited by the regional эол, : 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. her. 
important to students who wish to transfer credits from one institution (0 o 
Association 0 Unive 


ed list of the American 
Entrance Examination Board. ne 
p = 4 tion 
1 by the National Council for ccredita fot 
' solleges 19 


The University 1s on the approv 
Women and is a member of the College 
The School of Education is accreditec 


of Teacher Education, is a member of the American Association of Cole’ x 
Teacher Education, and was a charter member of the National Association with 
r of that association 


leges and Departments of Education prior to the merge 


others to form the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 


EDUCATION FOR TEACHING 


і i i mption tha 
study in education for teaching are based upon the assump о ooo 
adequate mastery 9 


Programs of 
hould have a broad general education, 


every teacher 5 
„cation 


tent of instruction, and professional competence. total е 
is placed upon each of these aspects of the instance 


The relative emphas 

for teaching varies in accordance with the purposes of each program. reparation 
elementary school teachers, since they teach all subjects, require content P 

f , secondary school teachers tion 


of greater breadth and less specialization thar 9, 
It is the view of the School of Education that an acceptable mın! 


: 7 tne 
less than four years of full-time study v^ for five yea 


for teaching requires not 

part-time study. For superior preparation teachers are urge to P 

of full-time study or the equivalent part-time study. chieve superior 
following three plans oF 


The student may choose any one of the 
educational preparation for teaching: 

]. Upon receiving the Bachelor's degree, 
after acquiring some professional experience, 
study leading to the Master's degree. This plan ena - 
degrees to start earning immediately and, by teaching expe ye 
graduate study which will follow. However, by delaying 404 
degree the student cannot command the higher salary usually 
degree and may prejudice his opportunity for promotion. dy le 

9. The student may choose to pursue full-time graduate Ee Th 
Master's degree immediately after receiving the Bachelor $ eg a Master s 


" *a1 в 
of advantage to students who wish to defer the decision (0 * 


he may take a te 


the School f9* jor 


until completion of the undergraduate program and to students transferring from 


; whose transferred credits fit more readily into this plan than 
into the five-year plan discussed below. Both this program and the five-year 
Program enable the student to command a higher beginning salary and be con- 
E for early promotion. 


Other institutions, 


‚ For those whose professional aims are established at the beginning of the 
Бы year, the School off 


offers a five-year integrated program of study leading to 
the Bachelor’s and Master's degr 

Mits carefu] planning from the outset to meet the demands of the teaching position 
for Which the өшү is preparing; it permits wee ite mastery of the content of 
Instruction in two teaching fields; and advances the professional sequence of courses 
lo the fourth and fifth years, thus providing a more adequate ac ade тіс preparation 
Students are advised to choose the five year 


ees conferred simultaneously. This program per- 


program if f possib le. 


The first two years of all programs of study are administered by Columbian Col- 
186 of Arts and Sciences of the i 

Cnt is encouraged to follow the 
of studies he wishes t 


ıiversity. During these two college years the stu- 


riculum designed to prepare him for the program 


o pursue later in the School of Education. Students who have 

d owed other curricula may be admitted to the School of Education with deficien- 
Which they must make up before graduation. Members of the Faculty of the 
10100] of Education serve as ac i to students € lled in Columbian College of 


tts and 5с 1епсеѕ с le » rogr 


al to degree programs in the School of Education. 
t each registration pum ir programs approved by their advisers. 
EN are also ur; ped to seek « budgeting of time for the inclusion of 
Nonacade 'mic student activitie us ‹ opportunities for the de- 
velopment of g mAr nersot ‘nal te Р 


The Bachelor’ 


Bache 


s Degrees 
lor of Science in Physical Education* 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 


1 
et ан three curricula ] to degree. The curriculum in Physical 
Positig 8 л ч academic Minor is designed to prepare students for teaching 
3 Addition le schools where it S to teach an academic subject 
m Prepares P de eM eee The curricu 1 Physical and Health Educa- 
"ire, C9 10г the teaching of physical education in the larger schools. The 
Я M in Physical Edu ation and Recreation is p d for those who wish 
Physi | pared to direct programs of recreation ir addition to the teaching of 

education. 

] PREREQUISI 

he fn) 
^ plowing two-year curriculum offered in the lower division of Columbian Col- 
ац le f and Sciences, is required idmission to the School of Education as a 
um Or the de gree of Bachelor of Science in Physical Education for Men. 
eh Mic. 

Education S 


The George Washington University 


10 
English 4... English 1 or 1X, 2mm 
Science x Biology l 9* (freshman year). 
3 Chemistry 3-4 (sophomore year)... 
Social Studies .......— History 71-72; Political Science 1 and 9, ] and 10, 
or 9-10 .........- 6 
- Anthropology 1 and Sociology 2-777771 Hh. 
Major Prerequisites s... Physical Education 41, 43-44, 47; peech 1 or M 
тиа ап year) —— A ОШ 10 
Physical Education 45-46, 49, 5 
T 92 (sophomore year). 
Elective sss MN GENES aue 
Total. cesis nT 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
The minimum requirements for this degree are 66 semester hours, distributed as 


follows: 
CURRICULUM IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION WITH AN ACADEMIC MINOR 


Junior Year 
ig, and Teaching. 


Education 108 Human Development, Learning, 
Education 123 Society and the School. ery ШЕ 
Physical Education 105........... Adapted Physical Education ani 

aped Pay en ae 


Physical Education 107... Teaching Recreational Dance... . 
Physical Education 


Physical Education 113-14. „Practice in Teaching 
„School and Community Health Programs.. 
Methods and Materials for Health Education. 


Introduction to Human Physiology- 


Senior Year 


Education 131 m Principles and Methods 0 
Student Teaching 1n Secondary = 


Education 134 sv 

Physical Education „History and Principles of Physica 
Physical Education 1 Teaching Team Sports in Secondary ~ ier 
Physical Education 131.... Tests and Measurements in Physical Educ? 
у ( Phys! 


Physical Educat ion 138... dministration 0 


„Organization and A — 


Academic Teaching Field... 


` Mr IHU ON 
CURRICULUM IN PHYSICAL AND HeaLtu EDI CATI 


Junior Year 


3 
lopment, Learning, a d 


and Teschin&e 


Education 108 m 

Education 123... „Society and the Schoo «= ° Б 

Physical Education 107 'eaching Recreation ACO, ral Prog 
109-10...... Leadership Organization in the Intramu n у 


Physical Education 
Zoology: 
rdepartmental course offered by the departments of Botany and 


* An inte 
her department 


register in eit 


Physical Educati: 


Edu ation 131 . 
“ducation 134. 


E i 
“lucation 108 


BACHE 
: CHELOR OF SCIENCE 


11 


Semester 
Hours 


Senior Year 


Principles and Methods of Secondary School Teaching 3 
Stud Teac g Se lary Schools........... 6-9 
| уа P [ f Physical Education.......... 3 
A ted Physical Education and Physical Examina 
2 
LI М 5 
ine Te S rt n Secondary Schools.................. 4 
nd Measurements in Physical Education........ 3 
0 rat ind A inistration of Physical Education 3 
5-8 
„30-36 
P ] RECREATION 
Junior Y« Ir 
D | А g 3 
> ety > 3 
r Recre 
[ > © I 
€ | Phy } 1 
S a ( H Prog 
ме 
H LA 
I і А 
22 
33 
Senior Year 
> es A $ Se la Scl Teaching 3 
‹ Te S y Schi 6-9 
story and | s Phys } ation... 3 
s and Л Hea Edu 3 
sts iM ‹ Рһув Education 3 
) Т \ { Physical Education 3 
0 lecreation...... 3 
A s ( R 1 Programs. 3 
3-6 


IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 
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0 physical 
r teaching 
be 


The student wishing to prepare to teach another subject in addition t 
education may do so by using her elective hours to work toward a mino 
field. Relevant work completed in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences may 
counted. 

PREREQUISITE 
umbian Col- 


um, offered in the lower division of Col 
ical Educa- 


The following two-year curricul 
Bachelor of Science in Phys 


lege of Arts and Sciences, prepares for the 
tion curriculum in the School of Education. ; 
Semester 
Hours 
6 
6 


English... аы English 1 or 1X, 2. 
English 51-5 71-72, 

Biology 1-2* «nn 
Chemistry 3-4 
Social Studies mn History 39-40, 71-72; 
10, or 9-10; or A 

Physical Education 


, 


РРР 


Maior Prerequisites «m 
Physical Education 49, 50. 
Physical Education 51-52 
Psychology L 22 “Ж 
Academie Electives ининин m6- 
ҮТ ЖИК аа 
Junior Year 
‘ ” 3 
Education 108 ..Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 3 
Education 123 .... Society and the i a re 
Physical Education 105-6...... Adapted Physical Education ant 6 
RIONS | eorr oon root sonoro 1 
Physical Education 107..........- Teaching Recreational Dance. 4 
Physical Education 111-12...... Teaching Physical Education 1 
Physical Education 117....——— Teaching Modern Dance 1 
Physical Education 118........-« Dance Production еее" 3 
Physical Education 121.. „School and Community He ?rograms-- 3 
Physical Education 122... ... Methods and Materials for Health Education 1 
Physical Education 132............Camp Leadership t өрөө" 3 
Physiology 115 „Introduction to Human Physiolog "n 5 
Elective or minor teaching field... hb e 7 


RARE e | 


Senior Year 


Education 131.6] 
Education 134 .... — 


the Elementary 5 


Physical Education 101 les of Physi 1 

Physical Education 103........—- History and Principles © hysic® tivi 

Physical Education 113............Practice in Teaching Physica) Education tion 3 

Physical Education 131.. Tests and Measurements in F hysa pt sical Educa"! А 5-8 

Physical Education 138............ Organization and Administration of PDJ ana 

Elective or minor teaching Оа - E 
Тола aatis dent may 


tany and Zoology: 


* An interdepartmental course 0 
register in either department. 


fered by the departments of Bo 


Bachelor of Arts in Education 

Ihe objective ol ıelor of Arts іп Educa 
ational backgrounds; (2) functional command 
of ideas, concepts, knowledge, and skills in one or more teaching fields; (3) 


tion is to provide 


mastery of basic professional information and skills adequate for the beginning 
teacher: and (4) development titudes needed for success in teaching. Since 
the contents of teaching field scope and complexity, some programs 


аге longer than others in terms of semester hours. None require less than 126 


Semester hours of satisfactory work, exclusive of required Physical Education. 
Normally, from 60 to 64 semester hours of the total requirement are completed 
In Columbian College of Arts and S " ЖТ Ur , 


an ences ‹ ‹ 
Institution el wl t 


versity or in an equivalent 


GENERAL EDUCATION 
The general } tional } 


educationa Da 


nds needed by prospective teachers are ob 
lained through: (1) precollege education, (2) college courses, (3) work experience, 
(4) leadership activities, (5) participation in student campus activities, and (6) 
utilization of off-campus cultural opportunitie 


College course requirements of the pre-Education curri ulum.—Course require- 
ments depend in part upon the зела hish achool crédits presented for college 
Admission. They are as follows: 


Semester 

Hours 

"Dglish 1 or LX, 2: English Composition.......................———.— MEL Su: 6 
‘lore students аге registered in 1 | 


the minimum 
*ssentials of vocabulary, 11 


1 writing skill 


108e students who show supe ty may, n passing further tests, 
© exempted from one or both semesters of the English Composition course; 
those who are inadequately I red are assigned to English IX. E glish 1 
б IX is a prerequisite t other courses in Englisl 
* of the following survev courses ir t 9 
shglish 51-52: Introducti Literati 
s4glish 71-72: Introduction te Lite € 
glish 91-92 Introduction t I 
» FOREIGN LANGUA 
ch, German, Latin, Russian, or Spanish.............. ae PEE — 12 
i dent offering for admission four acceptable h school units of + single 
gn la г the equivalent. is t required to take any foreign lan 
Кларе, If he offers thras х. , et € ete the second semester of the 
mue уеаг college course in the sam e. If he offers two units, he 
If E "x. lete the entire se ye ourse in the same language. 
college че опе unit е must r ete the second seme f the first-year 
Course and the = Р ve e in the same guage 


Edy е 

““ucatior > ar 
stud ion 1-2 : 
Tee o 


*nt may be exer i om th 
OUrses Or reru T M 
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| ) pese 
SCIENCE 
Semester 
Hours 
Three semesters (two in biological science and one in physical science or vice 
versa) to supplement senior high school courses in these fields and chosen 9-12 
from the following. 
Biology 1-2: Survey in Biology* 
Chemistry 3-4: Fundamentals of Physical Sciences 
Chemistry 11-12: General Chemistry 
Geology 1-2: Introductory Geology 
Physics 11, 12: Introductory Physics | 
(A student offering for admission two or more acceptable senior high schoo 
units in the above areas of science may be exempted from one semester of this 
requirement.) 
MATHEMATICS 
Two semesters to supplement senior high school courses chosen from the fol- 6 
мәлне ыниниб ылыы а ыы 2 
Mathematics 3: College Algebra 
Mathematics 6: Plane Trigonometry 
Mathematics 9: General Mathematics I 
Mathematics 10: General Mathematics II 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
. mu "ч — " ; : r 
History 71-72: The Development of the Civilization of the United States 0 6 
Political Science 1 and 9, 1 and 10, or 9-10 6 
Another Social Science chosen from the following courses.. 
Economics 1-2: Principles of Economics М 
Geography 51,52: Introduction to ;eography ; World Regions 
History 39-40: The Development of European Civilization 
History 71-72: The Development of the Civilization of the Unies а 
Political Science 1 and 9, 1 and 10, ог 9-10: Introduction to Gover 
Government of the United States 
Religion 59-60: History of Religion 
Anthropology 1: Man, Culture, and Society I 
Sociology 2: Man, Culture, and Society Il ior high school 
(A student offering for admission two or more acceptable senic À 
units in the Social Studies may be exempted from this requirement. 
OTHER COURSES 3 
3 
Psychology 1: General Psychology 
Psychology 22: Educational Psychology 3 
B " м rr : ot e 
Speech 1: Effective Speaking (or 11: Voice and Diction, if th mo— 


ati . pete ba exemple‏ ن ت اا 
Students who demonstrate marked superiority in Speech may‏ 


from this requirement. Such exemption is granted onl 
mendation of the Department of Speech. 


so advises) .... 


AcADEMIC ELECTIVES 
ons سے‎ 


Electives may be selected in lieu of the various exempti 


Minimum required credits........... eere io ун ۳ 
partments of Botany an С stu 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the de 
register in either department. 


Work exper 
and the 
% prescribed. 
*ducationa] back 


ser of the 
is e 


lence, 


1 


Departn ent of | 
Xpected to pl 


1 
pian adequate 


^ , 
utiization of off-campu 


Neverthe ess, 


‘ground of pr 


15 


activities, participation in student campus activities, 

$ си и opportunities.—Obviously, these cannot 
they constitute аг mportant part of the general 
spective teachers. In conference with a staff mem- 
a ess 1 


d as his general adviser, the student 


these areas. 


Not later than one month 


after mat: - чтүү чу « 
of th matriculation in the School of Educat on the student must file in the Office 
k „е Dean a statement о lans oved by his adviser. He must also 
ine his adviser nformed concer ig the І of his plans and to this end 
с ^ i " ; 
E In plans шеа, scheduled confer: € Ww his idviser 
me pe of the stud in € chir | educational background by these 
a i 1 h . P. i 
Ye ns will be take to cor r t the end of > first semester of the junior 
саг whe m . < . 
any E the faculty w view the qualifications of candidates to determine 
tior Who are not of suficient promise rospective teachers to warrant continua- 
lon ; . 
the E their cani d > 8 es w aiso be con de red when 
Year - of candi die reviewed early in the last semester of the senior 
able mmediately r the res of the Nati Teacher Examinations are avail- 
Vill be » pa "o 5 the s А „М studer | y connec tion, more weight 
e Biven to evidence of eagerness to make t most of each experi- 
Dice. balance 
Г i , anda V € € ence ( e number 01 different experiences. 
Althoy da os , р к Le А554 
tiviti ed to establis program ої nonacademk 
le . n ^ Р " x . 
афу; 5 until he become , 1 the School of Education, he is 
Vised to d a т : . 
he 0 во sox ‘ Р V " Го this end, he should consult 
b pre-Eq iCat | Ww 1 j L? 
Nnect; "vanor IN r 5 er ¢ whatever is accomplished in this 
ione ке while n ( C, eo А; " $ on res e e ob a 
the stud А Еа 
4 f ) ` 1 1 ‹ 
TEACH 
"ING-FIELD PREPARATION 
Cachj 
ng-fie OP 1 А . X à 
he ۾‎ 61е рг paration depends upon the К of te position for which 
Student bh. f : z 
degree of preparir e l | t teach element iry schools need 
Senior hi Competency seve fields. Those preparing to teach in junior or 
f І ugh sche I I г J А 
held and "10018, as t 18 competency іп a major teaching 
x a " ` А е n к и : 
ati in minor hir With the 1DDIOY of the st ident 8 adviser, prep- 
a 1 " " 
Study in th minor te d ay ре omitti orde o permit additional 
Evan le maior , , і 
f, ng sch | Пајог tea 4 U I its preparing to teach in 
teld 5 for adults аге red to prove competency in only one teaching 
Col Student shou e 2 : 
Oly bi, ou begin te eld nrena: Р а е in the lower division of 
hij , "an College of Ari 1% , зема ере аут 
Ортау Ба аш ‹ should make provision for it in planning 
басһ; ren 
deni „Ней rem 
; а Courses ; тете» satis ory completion of prescribed aca- 
uation of j" one or more 


the spe ial fie Id exam- 
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Prescribed academic courses vary in number in accordance with the scope and 
complexity of the teaching field and the license requirements of the various 
states. Minimum academic course requirements for each major teaching field are 
listed on succeeding pages. Minor teaching-field requirements are somewhat less 
than those of a major field. They are determined in conference with an adviser. 
Students preparing to teach on the elementary level are advised to use free electives 
to increase their mastery of content in an academic field or an area of specialization 
e.g.—Physical Education, etc. An 

The prescribed course in special methods is concerned primarily with methods 
of initiating, guiding, and evaluating learning experiences dealing with the com 
tent of the teaching field. It attempts to bring to the student specific suggestion 
drawn from the accumulated experience of successful teachers. However, in 8 И 
tion, the course reviews the teaching-field content currently in use in schools a 
the examination at the end of the course provides the final test of competency ! 


the teaching field. 


PRESCRIBED COURSES IN THE VARIOUS TEACHING FIELDS 


Semester 
Art Hours, 
Art 1: Art Appreciation € 
Art 31-32: Survey of Western Art 6 
or Art 71-72: Introduction to the Arts in America... rnnt : 
Nine semester hours from the following............... nnt — 
Art 101: Greek and Roman Architecture 
or Art 102: Greek and Roman Sculpture 
Art 103: Medieval Art 
Art 104: Renaissance Art in Italy I 
or Art 105: Renaissance in Italy II 
Art 106: Renaissance Art in the North 
Art 109: Nineteenth Century Art in Europe 
Art 110: Contemporary Art 
Art 112: Art of Egypt and the Ancient Orient 
Art 113: Baroque Art in Italy 
or Art 114: Baroque Art in the North 
Art 120: Art of China and Japan 
Art 14 Folk Arts in America 
Art 203: Primitive Art o4 


Twenty-four semester hours from the following 
Art 21-22: Basic Design and Composition* 
Art 35-36: Commercial Art I 
Art 41-42: Drawing and Perspective 
Art 51-52: Ceramics I 
Art 65-66: Drawing and Painting I 
Art 81-82: Sculpture I 
Art 125-26: Drawing and Painting II 
Art 127-28: Drawing and Painting III—Life and P 
Art 131-32: Ceramics Il 
Art 151-52: Ceramics III 
Art 157-58: Graphics 
Art 159-60: Anatomy and Techniques 
Art 175-76: Advanced Design and Composition 
Art 179-80: Sculpture IIt 
Art 183-84: Commercial Art II 


Life, Still Life, and Portrait 


Life, Still Life, and Portrait 
ortraitt 


Total 


* Prerequisite to all work in studio practice 
1 
t May be repeated for credit with the approval o 


{ the Department. 


l'he School of Education 


Biology 
Semester 
r Hours 
Biology 1 2*: Introductory Biology ................ EM 28 ж 8 
Во!апу or Zoology 108*: 


Organic Evolution 
or Botany or Zoology 127*: Genetics 
Jotany: 


(Advanced courses as aj proved by the 
Chemistry 11-12: General ( hem 


daa — e SCR RIEN 
hysiology 115: Introduction to Human Physiology... — 
piysics 11, 12: Introductory Physics. ee T 
20010 gy 101 Invertebrate Z 


“ology 1034: Cor 


Business Education 


Acce unting 1: 


“Onomics 1-2: 


Introductory Accounting 


Principles of Economics 


Secretaria] Stu 


lies 51 Business Ci rrespondence 


Add 


“tional courses, as prescribed, in one of the following group 
Croup 1 —Secretarial Studiest 

Secretarial Studies 2: Intermediate l'ypewri 

Secretarial Studies 2: I 


Intermediate Sh 


al courses from the foll 
inting 2 Introdu y J 
Business Admir stration 101: 


siness Administration 109 
Business Adm stration 141: 
Jusiness A Iministration 161: 
Agenc y, and Bailments 
Economics 121: Money and I 
Statistics 52: Mathen atics of 


G 
Toup 2— Bookkeeping, Business 


Accountin 


Arithmetic, and Business Law 


А 
g 2: Intr ctory Account 3 
“counting 111: Financial Statem« 
^ 
or Accounting 121: Intermediate 3 
USiness Administration 10] Introd: 3 
i Cm ч > . 4 
UsIness Administration 102: Fund ә 
О8і песе Adn inistration 16] Co 
2 
and Bailments .................. ME tn 3 
USiness Administration 162: Com: 
а 
Toperty, Mortgages .................... 3 
Statis Š 1 3 
tm. ©5352: Mathematics of Fir ul : 
* À a 1 1 г. 1 g 
Те semester hours from the followi 3 
з iness Administration 121: Risk M 
_ “Usiness Administration 131: Business Finance 
^ ke 
An i “ i 
"Ritter i'erdepartmenta] course offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology. The student may 
te " either department 
Arial 1da teş inadec prepared for Qarr es or 12 may be required to take Secre- 
$n adeq ly prepare о exc 2 ma і pas : 
re such cases, with of the iser, credit earned for Secretarial 
x 1 th 
* л, 


tuted for a teact 


nor teaching f 


3 09 
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Semester 
Hours 
Business Administration 138: Investments 
Economics 121: Money and Banking 
_ 
Total. аннан 36 
Group 3—Distributive Education 
Business Administration 141: Basic Marketing 3 
Business Administration 142: Marketing Management Problems... 3 
Business Administration 145: Sales Management „ненне 3 
*Twelve semester hours from the following, as approved by the adviser... 12 
Business Administration 147: Advertising 
Business Administration 150: Procurement and Materials Management 
Business Administration 158: Traffic Management 
Business Administration 175: Introduction to Foreign Trade 
Business Administration 176: Exporting and Importing 
— ۴ 
Тоѓа]. „оосо stato oto oto oaot ostentant taste potett 33 
Chemistry 
Chemistry 11-12: General Chemistry : 
Chemistry 21: Qualitative Inorganic Analysis. 4 
Chemistry 22: Quantitative Inorganic Analysis I. 8 
Chemistry 151-52: Organic Chemistry 9 
Chemistry 191: History of Chemistry. 3 
Mathematics 6: Plane Trigonometry 3 
Mathematics 21: Calculus I 9 
Physics 11, 12, 13: Introductory Physics............. nre pe 
2 41 
ҮТ ТИКО ЕРАК „ tam 
Elementary Education 
Education 113: Elementary School Art an 3 
Educationll4: Elementary School Music...... 6 
Geography 51, 52: Introduction to Geography, World Regions.......- 6 
History 71-72: Development of the Civilization of the United States. 3 
Mathematics 9: General Mathematics Lm 3 
Mathematics 10: General Mathematics Il... 3 
Physical Education 101: Physical Education in Elementar 9-12 
Science, as approved by adviser... 6 
Six semester hours from the following, г 
Economics 1-2: Principles of Economics 
History 39-40: Development of European Civilization 
Political Science 9-10: Government of the United States 
Religion 59-60: History of Religion 
Anthropology 1: Man, Culture, and Society I 
Sociology 2: Man, Culture, and Society Il Dor 
42-45 
Total 
English 6 
English 1 or 1X, 2: English Composition 3 
English 52: Introduction to English Literature. 6 
English 71-72: Introduction to American Literature...... 3 
English 125: Introduction to English Linguistics......-.-- : 
English 135-36: Shakespeare 1 9 


Speech 11: Voice and Diction..... کج‎ а * 
*Nine semester hours from the following, as approved by the adviser. 
English 109: Expository Writing 
English 151-52: The Romantic Movement 


* Not required for the minor teaching field. 
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Semester 
Hours 
English 161-62: Victorian I iterature 
English 165-66: The 20th Century 
English 


70: The American Short Story 
English 171-7: 


l 
1 2: Studi American Literature 
English 1 Major American Poets 
English 175-76: American Drama 

English 177-78: American Ficti 

English 182: The English Novel 

English 183-84: The Engl 


71 
73 
75 


pcceseosnavenecusscnnesse ——— ÜÓÓ—— HG ES 36 


French 


French 9-10: French Conversation and Composition... 
French 51-52: Survey of French Literature and Civilization.. 
„French 109-10: Advanced French Conversation and Composition... 


Additional courses in Fren h, as approved by the adviser 


General Sciencet 


Biology ] г : l— HE" E e quoe ЩИРА 8 
-hemistry 12: General ( hemistry ...... > — —— 8 
Chemistry Qualitative Inorganic / | 

lysics 11, 12, 13: 
Aysics 16: 


3 
1 


1 
1: 


Introductory 
be neral Physic 8 e 
"Ine semester hours from the foll 
Mathematic 83: College Al 
Mathem itics6: Plane Tr 
Mathematics 21, 22. 23 24: 


Geography 91: Introduction to 
ography 52: World 
ography 103-4: Carte graphy 
ography 145: World Cx r 
'©ортарһу 146: World Politic 


Regions 


al Geography " imd 3 
رە‎ 1-2: Introductory Ge _ 9 SI e s, nn 6 
Six 


, Semester hours from the foll 


I wing... س‎ E ee 6 
Geogr ‘phy 153: Western Europe 
Ceography 154: The Mediterranean 
, ography 16] : atin America 


:eography 165: 1S 


nutheastern Asia 
ography 167: T} 
sg, "0graphy 168: A 
P Semester T 
ography 125: Transportation 

+ eraphy 126: World Econom 


ography 133: Regional Indus 
Cog 
g 


raphy 134: Location of Indi 


Structures 


pe. a aE EEE АД 36 
4 3 
N 
tM, Tequired 
t ч hot $ 
te in m 
“Sitter in departmental course 
` either Gepartment 


for the m nor 
е chosen as а 


Hered by the departments of Botany and Zoology. The student may 


& 
47 
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German 


Semester 
Hours 


German 1-2: First-year German 
German 3-4: Second-year German .... ә 
German 9-10: German Conversation and Composition. 
German 51-52: Introduction to German Literature 

* Additional courses in German, as approved by the adviser 


Тола]... е, + еее ее ‚еее вөввөөөөдөбезөөөөөрөөөөөөөөтөсөзөсөзөөөөы seers а 


History 


History 39-40: The Development of European Civilization 
History 71-72: The Development of the Civilization of the United States." 
Six semester hours from three of the following groups, as approved by the 18 
ЕЙ corem temet ttis tissue 
Group 1—American History 
History 170: American Colonial History 
History 171-72: Social History of the United States 
History 173: Representative Americans 
History 174: Economic History of the United States ч 
History 175-76: Political and Constitutional History of the United States 
History 181-82: Diplomatic History of the United States 
History 183: Oversea Expansion of the l nited States 
Group 2—European History 
History 109-10: Ancient History 
History 111-12: Medieval History 
History 130: Nationalism 
History 131-32: History of Germany 
History 141-42: History of France 
History 145-46: History of Russia 
History 147: Economic History of Europe 
| History 149-50: European Diplomatic History 
| History 151-52: English History 
| Group 3—The Eastern World 
History 145-46: History of Russia 
| History 190: History of India 
History 193: History of the Near East 
History 195-96: History of the Far East 
Group 4—Latin American History 
History 163: Colonial Latin America 
| History 164: South America since Independence 
| History 166: Mexico and the Caribbean since Independence 
Political Science 177: Recent Trends in Latin American P 


olitics and 


Government 
Political Science 178: International Politics in the 

* Additional semester hours from on 
the adviser ...... Š 
Research Seminar (see adviser 


Western Hemisphere 
ups, as approved by 


| Mathematics 2 
| Mathematics 21, 22, 23, 24: Calculus I, II, Ш, IV : 
| Mathematics 122: Introduction to Abstract Algebra 3 

Mathematics 124: Introduction to Matrix Theory 3 


*Mathematics 135:  Projective Geometry „н 
*Statistics 155: Introduction to Mathematical Prob 


ability.. 


* Not required for the minor teaching field. 
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Semester 
E pA А Hours 
! I hree additional courses in M athematics, as approved by the adviser. The 


L4; 1 А 
additional courses should idditional course in geometry and one 


statistics........ А А А - ; 9 


Total. 33 


Physical Education* 


tory Biology... 


со 


by the adviser). 


ww e دن‎ 


51-52 n) Teaching Physical Education Activities 
or Physical Education 115-16} (men): Teaching Team Sports in Secondary 


"hysical Education 113 14$: Practice in Teaching Physical 
tivities 1 E 4 - — 
Physical Educ ation 117$ (women): Teaching Modern Dance эы: —À 
"Һувіса] Education 122: Methods and Materials for Health Education.............. 3 
hysical Education 1381: Organization and Administration of Physical Edu 
cation е — 0000000000 3 


Physics 11 


yp sics 1 Introductory Physics ................... 3 
ics 14, 15, and 16: General Physics ... 9 
poysies 101: Mechanics ................. 3 
pp Ses 105: Principles of Electricity....... . 3 
pm Sics 113: Atomic Physics 3 


hemistry Elective—Chemistry 11-12 General Cher 


121: General ( Q itative Inorganic Analysis { 


or Chemistry 1: 


a istry and 
II, III, IV 


t i 1 è her 

"lat " ) oo « 7 

gath matics 21, 22, 23, 24: Calculus I, 
ix sem ч «а 


| ester hours from the following 6 
ysics 102: Heat and Th lynamics 

Physics 106 Optics 

przsics 114: Statistical Physics | 
ysics 118: Introduction to Solid State Physics 

ppysics 123: Nuclear Physics 

"ysics 153 Advanced Laboratory in Atomic Physics 


R 
Ussian ] 2: First-year Russian ... ie 6 


Rusa: ear Russian ————— 
» зап 3-4: Second-ve 


> Russian ... . 6 
Usg 
Sian 9 10: Conversatior 6 


Russian 


Arts in Education. See pages 9-12 for re 


vents of Botany and Zoology. The student may 


ary school level 


ary school leve 
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Semester 

Hours 

* Additional courses chosen from the following with permission of the adviser... 18 


Russian 91-92: Introduction to Russian Literature 
Readings in Modern Russian 

Russian Literature of the 19th Century 
Russian Literature of the 20th Century 


Russian 101-2 
Russian 141— 
Russian 151-52: 


Total... 


Social Studies 


History 39-40: The Development of European Civilization........... eene nnnm 
History 71-72: The Development of the Civilization of the United States... 
Political Science 9-10: Government of the United State 
Twelve semester hours from the following Mu 

Economics 1-2: Principles of Economics 

Geography 51, 52: Introduction to Geography; World Regions 

Religion 59-60: History of Religion 

Anthropology 1: Man, Culture, and Society I 

Sociology 2: Man, Culture, and Society П 


опе of the 


* Additional second-group courses, as approved by the adviser, from ont И 
following fields, Anthropology, Economics, Geography, History, Political Sci- 2 
ence, Religion, and Sociology...» emcees на 


Total 
Spanish 
~ * + . 6 
Spanish 9-10: Spanish Conversation and Composition........... enne nnnm 6 
Spanish 51-52: Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization. 6 
6 


Spanish 109-10: Advanced Spanish Conversation and Composition... 
* Additional courses, as approved by the adviser ноне 


Speec 

peech 3 
Speech 1: Effective Speaking sses... 3 
Speech 2: Persuasive Speaking .......... nennen nnne 3 
Speech 11: Voice and Diction... 3 
Speech 32: Oral Reading ...... 3 
Speech 101: Voice and Phonetics..... 3 
Speech 121: Group Discussion and Conference Leadership.. : 


Speech 154: Play Production 
Speech 171: Introduction to Speech Correction... 
One of the following areas of specialization, as approve 
*Group 1—Speech Arts 
Twelve semester hours from the followings... онооно 
Speech 102: Oral Interpretation of Literature 
Speech 126: Public Discussion and Debate 
Speech 153: Acting 
Speech 166: History of the Theater 
Speech 169: Creative Dramatics 
Speech 170: Children’s Theater 
*Group 2—Speech Correction pet 0 
Twelve semester hours from the following, send 
Speech 174: Speech Therapy 
Speech 176: Speech Correction 
Speech 177-78: Clinical Practice in Speech Therapy. 
Speech 182: Hearing Problems and the Testing of Hearing 
Speech 183-84: Clinical Practice in Hearing Therapy 


d by the adviser: 


— 
сз 


* Not required for the minor teaching field. 


The School of Education 23 
Semester 
Hours 
Additional courses in English, Physiology, Psychology, or Speech, as 
approved by the adviser 
Total 36 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


The basic professional inform and attitudes needed by beginning 


leachers are provided through a sequence of courses to be taken in the junior and 


Senior years. Lectures and class discussions are closely coordinated with field work. 


Instruction is differentiated to meet the needs of those preparing to teach on the 
Various levels—elementary school, junior high school, senior high school, and adult. 


Professional Courses—Secondary 


Education 108: Human Development, Learning, and Teaching............................ 3 
Education 112: Educational Measurements 

or Statistics 104: Statistics in Psychology and Education..............................- 3 
:ducation 123: Society and the School... ШАГ и Н ЛЫ ЧАЙ жс сә 1 3 
Education 131: Principles and Methods of Secondar chool Teaching 3 


“lucation 134: Student Teac g in Secondary Schools......... NU PERO 


Iree to six semester hours from the following Special Methods courses............ 3-6 
Educ ation Teaching Er om 
;ducation } 


Teaching Speech 
Edu ation Teaching Social Studies 
Educat on Teaching Mathematics 
Education 
Edu ation : Teaching 
Educ ation 148 Teachir 


Educat ion 


leaching Science 


›0 leaching 


Professional Courses—Elementary 


Education 108 


; Human Development, Learning, and Teaching............................ 3 
sı Cation 111: Methods in Elementary Education..................... erre enne nnnn À 12 


Ucation 112: Educational Measurement 


E Statistics 104: Statistics in Psychology and Education................................. 3 
pg Cation 123: Society and the School 3 
ucation 135: Student Teaching in Elementary Schools............ Mil agria E 9 


[Oasis eed > 30 


Human Deve 


Students 
arts in | 


lopment, Learning, and Teaching 


enrolled in the four-year programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of 


Education take this course in the junior year. Those enrolled in five-year 


Togr. , e 
grams take it in the fourth year. 


lis Course 


Brows 1 attempts to promote a functional understanding of the nature of human 
Sti орт nt, a nd learning, i ustrated by observation of children in RO Sia 
Ent and the nature of teaching based on pri nciples of human growth, develop- 
And learning, illustrated by observation of school situations, At least an equal 


Sunt of time 


lerigt: в spent in observation and study of the application of these charac- 
Чо 3 And prin iples to classroom situatior Class discussion normally revolves 
Th these fie] ld e xpe riences. 
е о 


>d to provide the student with exploratory experiences of 


й 
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aching. The 


assistance to him in deciding whether to choose the profession of te 

student's performance in connection with the course is one of the factors considered 
when the Faculty reviews the list of candidates who have completed the first semester 
of the junior year (fourth year for those enrolled in five-year programs). 


Society and the School 


This course is also taken in the junior year by candidates enrolled in four-year 
programs (fourth year by those in five-year programs). 
The course attempts to promote an understanding and appreciation of the role 9 


schools in the sound promotion of the enduring interests of our democratic § 
attempts to develop a functional understanding of the pu 
able cooperative 


f the institu- 


More particularly, it 
tions of all social agencies in tl 
working relations that help the school to play its part as a member 0 
tional “team” of the community. 

The course is also concerned with study of the school 
program of studies, out-of-class activities, general organization, and major 
tional problems. Although schools at all levels are studied, students give Р 
attention to schools at the level within which they are preparing to teach. "T 

Classes meet for lecture and discussion for one two-hour meeting h @- 
least an equal amount of time is spent in field study. During the course €ac 


rating social institutions. Extended study of schools at th 
es of schools à 


ıe education of people and of desir 


urpose’ 


as a whole—its P 
instruc 


dent studies coope 

of the student's special interest is supplemented by briefer studi 

levels. Class discussion is largely determined by field experiences. e, 
v : yeriences 


This course is also intended to provide the student with exploratory -— urse 18 

x m ^ » cours 

guidance value. The performance of the student in the first half of the c од 
of the list of € 


also given careful consideration by the Faculty in its review 
dates at the beginning of the second semester of the junior year (fo 


those enrolled in five-year programs). 


Principles and Methods of Secondary School Teaching 
Those 


Those enrolled in four-year programs take this course in the senior year 
enrolled in five-year programs take it in the fifth year. with clas* 
The course is concerned with the skills needed by teachers in connection unt 

room management, teaching techniques, homeroom procedures, administra 


tines, activity 8 yonsorship, group slanning, and public relations. 
y SI р, f PI I 


+ 1188100: 
ch week for lecture and discus 


Classes meet for two one-hour meetings еа 


least an equal amount of time is spent in field study. 


Special Methods Courses in Secondary Schools 


Associated with each teaching field is a course dealing ‘al cacher? a 
In addition to the study of practices followec d. 
and courses 
available for t€ 


problems. 
tual teaching content as found in current texts 


Needed content, not included in academic courses 
aration, is taught in these courses. 


y is T 
aching-field prep 


ogr ams 


Student Teaching in Secondary Schools 
d in four-year pr 


e senior year by students enrolle 


This course is taken in th 
(in the fifth year by those in five-year programs). 
It begins with the observation of classroom teat hin 


As 


i ions. 
g in selected situation 


The School of 


sumption of responsibility for teaching fun 


Practice in the 


compi 


in secondary schools have the opportunity of 


in both major and minor teaching fields or 
I8 directed by full-time mer Í 
Work of each student is under the direct su 


tause of unusual success in teaching, ability 


of educational problems. Critic teachers are 
Staff of the School. Student te chir s dor 
itan area of Washington, assuring practice in 


dent 18 likely to fac eon becomi! 4 tea her. 


Methods in Elementary Education 


Those enrolled in four-year programs tak: 
lenior vear. 
fth year, 


The course offers an integrated арргоа‹ ht 
tion in | 


elen entary schools. It in ide disc S 

‘om management, administrative duties, gro 
cial techniques of instruction include those 
“cial studies; and the language arts (readi 
ten expression, spelling, anc indw ng) 
"Valuation of pupil progress are also discus 

Students are requir d to devote each morr 
Ee Three mornings a week (9:00-12:00 
ès and discu sions by three staff 1 | S 
"ornines a week are spent in observation of 


erating public schools of the 


h . 
10n in coor 


“due " 
tional Measurement 


, a tak 
lê course is concerned with ways of di 
€ t té t e ex 
e interpretati ( test 
г two hours ( eaw 
lass a 
{ assienme nts ini de Г ‹ { ce 
test 


Student Te 


fth year by those enrolled in five 
nts who have not ha ] 
Ont teg 


previous 
iching for a period of twelve 
hos at 


ded between two d 


Im „ре а student-teaching placement in a 


^ 
tp) 
10у; 
bi; Yme 


ashington and at the er 


lit. nt aims, 
| 3 Or the 


major 


Education 


Those enrolled in five-year program 


- de levels. Ar 


gradual, leading eventually to 
Those preparing to teach 


observing and doing practice teaching 
The course 


The 


a critic teacher, selected be 


senior | ign school level. 


School of Education. 


vise, and broad understanding 


T members of the instructional 
iblic schools of the metropol 
sit io comparable to those the stu- 


irse in the fall semester of the 


e fall semester of the 


and special methods of instruc- 
jon of general skills needed in class- 


” and public relations. 


I Spe- 


eded in 


erature for children, oral and writ- 


f units of work and the 


e prescribed activities of this 


we normally devoted to lec- 


vation. Two 


] А n 
participation in Classroom in 


y take $ course the senior year. 
he fih vear 
scovering and using st ident needs, 
tion of teacher-made objective and 
sults for guidance purposes. 
for classroom instruction. Out-of- 


tion, administration, and scoring 


enrolled in four-year programs 
grams. 
rience are normally assigned to 


st of the student, this 


the req 


is made 


attempt 


> Metropolitan 
appropriate in view of ultimate 


nt learns to assume responsi- 
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Students аге not asked to take complete charge of a class at the beginning of the 
student-teaching period. Assumption of full responsibility for teaching activities 1$ 
gradual and is preceded by an initial period of guided participation and instruction. 
Toward the end of his assignment the student teacher takes full charge of the class 
for a considerable period. 

Each student is supervised by a member of the Faculty of the School of Educa- 
tion. A cooperating teacher, chosen for proven teaching ability and the capacity 0 
carry on a satisfactory supervisory relationship, is in direct charge of the student- 
teaching experience. 


SPECIAL CURRICULA IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


a à; : r$ 
Students preparing for elementary school teaching may also qualify as teache 


of French, Spanish, remedial speech, and physical education. Programs shou 


planned in conference with an adviser. 


ATTITUDES NEEDED FOR SUCCESS IN TEACHING 
The development of attitudes that motivate professional behavior consistent with 
the nature of the learning-teaching process is basic to success in teaching. MES 
the most important of these attitudes are: appreciation of the role of learn E. 
human improvement, respect for intellectual proficiency and true 
objective thinking, and a sense of mission as a member of an importa 
The responsibility for developing and strengthening attitudes favor 
cess in teaching is shared by all parts of the program of teacher educatio 


education provides a foundation of information essential to an un ers 
ial intercourse, 


the course of human events, skills that promote effective soci à M para 
of perspective, and an appreciation of cultural development. Teaching-fiel р trast 
. . * ۰ я p . . n 

tion stimulates intellectual curiosity and respect for objective scholarship ! learning 


animad i sequence of А 
anized in a seq in which 


to rationalization. Professional education is org 
concerning the way® 


activities primarily based upon the results of research 


the learner grows and develops. ima develop 
pai ety m 
To help students understand the role of education іп sec ty and ıu { the 
ment and, thus, strengthen a sense of mission and pride in becoming me d 
, D 


: s an 
; : А > perience» 
teaching profession, professional courses are closely related to field exp als and 
cerning 808° 


students are encouraged to discuss freely varying viewpoints со! 


the interpretation of research data. students 2 
ig 


Since individual needs in the development of attitudes vary widely, are des 
encouraged to confer frequently with staff members. Conference ho 
nated for this purpose. 
Five-Year Programs Leading to the Degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts in Education 
hing field and P^? 
Five-year programs are designed: to permit more adequate teac meet teac? 


to prepare for special teaching positions, an | 
е years of preparation. x al reaching: 
te the third year (0 addition 


fessional preparation, 
ing-certificate requirements based upon fiv 
Students in these programs usually devote 


field preparation and general field preparation is 
ses (Education 108 


> remaining undergrad- 


Continued in the fourth year ar 
ând 123) are taken. The worl 


courses needed to meet the re- 
quireme nts of the degree of Master of Arts in Education. 


late professional courses and the balance of gradu 


Candidates must have a quality-point index of at least 2.50 before beginning the 
Work of the fourth year. As much as 18 semester hours of the work of the fourth 
Year mav be taken for graduate credit. Student Teaching in Secondary Schools, 


and Student Teaching in Elementary Schools taken in the fifth year, m 


may not be 
taken tor gradu ate credit. 


y 


Candidates enro 1 in five 


year programs on the s¢ ondary school level are able 
lo prepare more 


n their major or minor teaching fields, or in both. Ad- 


ditional teaching-field courses must be approved by the adviser in the teaching field 
Concerned : 

The five-year plan of study also provid n opportunity for candidates to pre- 
Pare to teach “common learnings” courses in one or more of the various core cur- 
Neulum pians now 1001 linn ny si ondary < hoo s, Such programs need to be 
“arefully planned to meet the demands of the situation in which the candidate hopes 


to teach. 1 


A number of cities and some states require five years of satisfactory preparation 


fore issuing certain teaching certificates. Candidates seeking such certificates 
thould familiarize themselves with the requirements of the school system or state 
“Ncerned ne heir progr ccordi 


, Candidates NC ] in fi ( a id | 


м r programs on the elementary school level are able, 
i di è x ~ . 
n addition to preparation as regular classroom teachers, to prepare for special 
Positions ich as: tea } el of 1 fore | language. sp ist in reme lial speech, spe- 
alist in ra | 1 1 ^ e DL. T3 s: 
In remedial r line " tt r f hvs Iducalion. 


ll reading, and itinerar eacher 01 | | 
" { 


lVe-year programs must meet a the requirements of the degrees of Bachelor ol 
s and Master of Arts in Education, and must be approved by the adviser des- 


udy leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education are de- 
iable prospective teachers and teachers of experience to increase their 
of protessior il and a emic information and skills, prepare for special 
opportunities for graduates of liberal arts 


t x 
her honteacher education in 


ons to acquire needed professional education. 
various related departments of the Universitv, the student and his ad- 


lect courses to give the student an adequate background in his chosen field 


ті " “ . я z 1 “11 ET 
ril, „се. The prospective high school or junior high & hool teacher will ordi- 
y ir E gr - : : 
мы, iclud study in the subject which he is planning to teach as well as in pro- 
Mal educat or 


Ole. ichers-1n-serv1ct de ienced teachers plar ning to re-enter the 

Addit; lon are d ere ted from tho students without teaching experience. 
onal : . ү | ; 

tele опа] Information concernine 1l nracrams may be obtained by writing or 


Ing to the De 


IN | 
ад, Ate 


in 


Programs of stud e available in the following fields: (1) adult edu- 
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cation, (2) classroom teaching—to include strengthening mastery of teaching field. 
(3) comparative education, (4) curriculum, (5) elementary education, (6) employee 

3) history of education, (9) philosophy of education, ( a 


training, (7) guidance, (8 
reading, (11) school administration—secondary or elementary school principalship, 


and (12) secondary education. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 
Education the 


legree of Master of Arts in 
tion, (2) have 


To be admitted to candidacy for the ¢ 


applicant must (1) hold a Bachelor’s degree from an accredited institu vi 

i NOS os а ni ү 

an undergraduate quality-point index of 2.50 or above (C+ average), (3) hat 
its t 


and (4) have personality trà 
her. Those wishing to prepare 
s of success 
does not in- 
; Education 


demonstrated a genuine interest in teaching, 


give promise of better than average success as a teat 
tration must have had at least two year 


ndergraduate preparation 
Bachelor of Arts 11 


for careers in guidance or adminis 
ful teaching experience. Candidates whose u 
clude equivalents of the basic requirements of the 
must make up deficiencies. 


ADVANCED STANDING 
ken at other 


granted for approved courses ta i 
ompleted 8 


For the record, advanced standing is 
f 30 semester hours must be с 


accredited institutions, but a minimum о 
this University as a matriculated candidate for the 
Advanced courses completed in this University in 
the Bachelor's degree may be credited toward the Master's degre 
semester hours, if the work fits in with the student's plan of sp 
approved in writing by the Dean before being undertaken. before 
Advanced standing is not granted for work completed five or more years 
application for admission or readmission to Master's 


degree. 

© 4% or 
excess of the requirements í 
e to the extent 05 7 
ecialization and ¥ 


candidacy. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


PLAN OF STUDY amt 
5 : ires 
The plan of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in rer e 
minimum of 33 hours of graduate credit. The plan may, at the studen ‘dent 


include a thesis carrying 6 hours of graduate credit. Whether or not 
selects the thesis option, a minimum of 18 hours, including a course т for ® 
research methods and procedures, must be from courses planned primari y 
uate students (third group courses). A minimum of 12 hours, tment 
thesis or the research course must be from courses offered by the р 
Education. . 
Programs may include additional teaching-field preparation. 
ever, undergraduate and graduate courses combined must be at le 
the undergraduate requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts 1 
pages 13-26. 


Programs are planned initially 


In such cases, "ri 
Mr equivalent 


n Education к 


in conference with а і А 
ly with a designated & 


Office of the School of Education and subsequent 
candidate’s area of specialization. Th 
candidate, the previous background, 
locality in which he plans to teach. 


ey take into consideration t ihe state n 
certification requirements 0 


The School of Education 


All degree requirements must be completed within a period of six years after 


admission to study. 
RESIDENCE 


Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in Education must complete satisfac- 
|! 


lorily at this University, as matriculated candidates in the School of 


mini 


ucation, à 


the approval of the adviser, may be 
ampus Division of the College of General Studies. 


num of 30 semester hours, 9 of which 
in the Off-C 


wit 


ГНЕ THESIS 


If a candidate selects ie thesis must conform to standards pre- 
&ribed. A statement of лу be obtained at the Office of the Dean. 
The thesis subject must be approved in writing by 


led in the Office of by the date announced in the Calendar. The thesis in 
Из final form must be presented to the Dean no later than the date announced in the 
‘al 1 г T — . " 

Calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and re produc 


lion of the thesis (see page 45) are ava » in the Office of the Dean. 


didate’s adviser and 
he Dean 


» , . 1 m , 
Payment of tuition for the the ititle the candidate, during the academic 


Year of registration, to the advice a lirection of the member of the Faculty under 
Whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional suc- 
"éssive academic year тау be granted without further tuition payment. The student 
Rust, however, be registered in residence during this period. If the preparation of 
the thesis extends beyond the two-vear period it must be re gistered for again and 
tuition paid on the same basis as for a repeated course. 


In addition to 


vas? 
amination in two parts: 


pass a compre nensive 
і 


\ I ra hree-hour (€ ation concerned with an 
leo... n a d K 

llegra ed understanding « dations oi pri education, and (2) a 
Shen; sl ч p А > 
Pecial three-hour ¢ ed with the candid area of specializatic 


he Advanced Professional Certificate 


This progra 


am tor more elfective service in their 


d 
hosen fields and 


Th 


lify for a higher step in the local salary scale. 
- : - . : 
e Certificate is selected bv the candidate and 


'nartments of the University in accordance 


е у ncludes 30 hours of graduate credit beyond 
Master's degree. The candidate wishing to increase his teaching proficiency ma} 


ional study in his teaching field. 


elude addit 


A 
DMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


lidacy for the Advanced Professional Cer- 


ty Ph are (1) the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education or Bachelor of Science 
tig, Bical Education from tl or the equivalent from another institu- 
of i ha 1 су ч 


gree from an accredited institution of 


} 


Ба силе 


T «а - 


Sar э-э зо дс 


3 
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; (3) at least two years of successful teaching experience; and (4) a 
The applicant who is unable to meet the admission 
requirements may be admitted with deficiencies to be met by satisfactorily com 
pleting prerequisites in addition to the specified program of graduate study. Eac 
applicant must be interviewed by a member of the Faculty of the School of Edu- 


higher learning 
permanent teaching license. 


cation. 
ADVANCED STANDING AND TRANSFER OF CREDIT 


Advanced standing is granted for appropriate graduate work completed in other 
accredited higher institutions. However, a minimum of 18 semester hours must 
completed at this University as a matriculated candidate in the School of Education, 
The candidate is encouraged to include in his program study 


at other accredi 
higher institutions when such study seems to be in his best interest. 


Advanced stand- 
| icati or 
k completed five or more years before application 


ing is not granted for wor 
admission or readmission. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATE 


PLANS OF STUDY 

first consideration to his p 
rofessional ect 
tion was 1n 


In planning his program the candidate should give 
ticular needs. If his study for the Master’s degree was largely in p 
cation, he may need courses in his teaching field. If his Master's prepara 
a content field, he may need professional study. 

The program must include, in addition to any prerequisites, 


hours of graduate credit, 24 hours of which must be in third-group 
semester hours of 


equivalent at other institutions). A maximum of 6 : 
in second-group courses may be included, a minimum of 12 hours in cours 


by the School of Education must be included. 


RESIDENCE 

le 
d on the camp" 
Division 9 
learning. 
n reque 


Candidates for the Advanced Professional Certificate must comp 
at this University a minimum of 18 semester hours in courses offere 
The balance of the program may include courses in the Off-Campus 
College of General Studies or in other approved institutions of higher 
candidate is not required to pursue his program of study continuously. 


a leave of absence is granted for a period not to exceed three years. 


The Degree of Education Specialist 


' in Ed! 
For students who have completed the requirements for a Masters дейсе ir the 
cation and who seek further preparation toward a specific professiona e degree of 
School of Education provides a program of advanced study leading to f administt® 
Education Specialist. This degree is now aval able only in the he 0 
tion, but programs in other specialties are projected. 


ADMISSION 


The requirements for admission to cand lacy for tl 
Ist are (1) a Master of Arts in E 


Versity or the equivalent fron 


e degree of Education Special- 


ation degree from The George Washington Uni- 
tion of higher learning, (2) 


her accredited 


à satisfactory score on the Gradua 


> Record Exam 
of successful pertinent educational experien e. 
meet the 


, and (3) at least two years 
applicant who is unable to 
admission requirements may be admitted with deficiencies to be met by 


Salistactorily completing prerequisites 


tion to the specified program of gradu- 
ate study, 


Each applicant must be ir 


wed and recommended for admission by 
4 staff member of the Department of Education. ог ! 


Education, or by a representative in the candi- 


date's locality appointed by the Dean of the School of Education. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY AND DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


Individual programs are developed, t! 
Candidates’ abilities, 
\ 
( 


ugh the faculty-adviser plan, to fit the 
career goals. Thirty semester hours of 


the degree of Master of Arts in Education at The 


inter 
Work bevor d the requiren 


ents oi 


orge Washington University are specified. At least 21 hours of this work must be 
taken on campus at this | \ maximum of five ca endar years is allowed 
97 completion of the program of study. 

At least 12 of the re muired 30 hours must be in graduate courses in Education se- 
lected às appropriate fro n the following art of study: (1) foundations and cognate 
‘tudy, (2) background and general prir es of the field of study, (3) an area of 
Pecialization within the field of study 7 


ГНЕ COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


Uccessfu] completion of two three-hour examinations is required. 


ГНЕ ORAL EXAMINATION 


The £n.) : | ` " 

ne final oral examination must be passed at least three weeks before the degree 
` lo be confer 
UP ra 

A T8 of the staff 
tioner : — 
Der in the 
Mate Stu, 


The examination is conducted by a committee consisting of mem- 


of the Departme nt of Education and at least one successful practi- 


appropriate area of specialization, appointed by the Committee on Grad- 
lies of the & hool of Educ ation. 


The De 


gree of Doctor of Education 


The Schoo] of Ed 
ctor of Ed 


ucation offers programs of 


> 1 
eading to the degree 


On ucation. These programs are supervision of the Committee 
Pro Айша Studies апа | ly leading to the following 
tary ona] Objectives: s ondary school principal, elemen- 


ч 1 
ctor of curriculum devel. 


“ ; " 1 Wet Fe 
educational research, employee 


mire study of interrelated areas of 
AC as well as a doctor il dissertation in the major field of study. 
! program 


is divided into two parts. The first consists of preparation for and 


“Poe 
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nd à 


sh of four supporting fields à 
h investigation 8n 


he final 


the passing of comprehensive examinations in eac 
major field of study. The second is composed of researc 
writing of a dissertation in the major field of interest and culminates in t 
oral examination. 
ADMISSION 

The applicant must possess adequate preparation for advanced study including 
graduate work in fields prerequisite to his objective equivalent to that required t 
the degree of Master of Arts in Education or the degree of Education Specialist 5 
this University, at least three years of successful pertinent educational experien? 
apacity for creative scholarship an 


ve 
acceptable personal qualities, and a c d effect 


leadership. 
: Assistant De 


ges for a preliminary interview with the 


The applicant first arrar 
for Advanced Graduate Studies to explore his needs in relation to the resou sh an 
the School of Education and to provide the guidance needed to proceed ¥ 
application for advanced study. ccepted 


To be admitted to graduate study for the degree, the applicant must be j ) hi 
following factors: “. «oc 


by the Committee on Graduate Studies on the basis of the ab 
and professional record, (2) the results of prescribe p 
of the Graduate Record Examination, 3) 

1 conferences with at least three faculty ye 
hom the applicant desires to pursue pim 
w with the Committee on Graduate t 


previous scholastic 
tests including the Aptitude Test 
vidual evaluation through persona 
including the major professor under w 
and (4) the outcome of a group intervie 


COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES he cat 
ith the 

The responsibility for selection of supporting and major fields rests with di 

didate. Each applicant when he appears before the Committee on Gradua Jection 


prepared to present an outline of his plan of study including ® " mpl” 
of major and supporting fields and the tools of investigation needed f 
tion of a doctoral dissertation. The tools may include one foreign language 9. than 
or historical criticism. "Candidates with less prepara з таке 
and Master’s degree in Education 
to or as part of their graduate work 


should be 


statistical methods, 
that normally required for a Bachelor's 
up their deficiencies either prerequisite 


STUDY FOR THE MAJOR AND SUPPORTING 
yn cannot be st 
hree years 0 
of Master of Arts 1 |с! 
program мү,” mitte? 

e COM fout 


ie degree of Doctor of Educatic 
general of at least two to t 
‚ work, beyond the degree 
1y for the first part of a doctoral ' 
hich prescribes and directs his studies. 

lent’s work in the m 


The requirements for tl 
ter hours, but they consist in 
or the equivalent of part-time 
tion. Upon admission to stuc 
is assigned to a Committee w 
is composed of professors who will direct the stuc j 
supporting fields. Preparation for and the passing of supporting " fina exam 
the tool subject examination, 1 taking the 
tion in the major field. 

A student is required to consult inc 
professors in order to determine the require : ۴ ive 
receive guidance in preparation for each examination. Supporting ation is "^ 
tions are written and are six hours in length. The major field examin д com " 
six hours on each of two successive days. Upon satista 


precedes preparation for anc 


;or fie 

р major 
lividually with supporting and and Е 
ments for each field © d examin? 


hours in length, 
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r field " 


held examinations the s udent, upon recommenda- 


tion of all supporting 1 n € 
luate St 


ana 
tion of the Committee on ( 
of his doctoral 


1 
rat idies, is permitted to pursue the second part 
ai program. 


THE DISSERTATION AND THE FINAL EXAMINAT ION 

The student permitted to continue the second part of a doctoral program is assigned 
to a Master in Research, generally the major field adviser. Throughout the remainder 
E the program, the candidate is responsible solely to his Master in Research. Two 
additional 1 ulty members assist the Master in reading the first draft of the candi- 
date’s à dissertation. When the d 
9mmengds the 


ssertation is анады н acceptable, the Master rec- 


candidate to the Dean for the final oral examination. 

The final oral examinatio ist be passed at least three weeks before the degree 
is to be confe rred. [he exami: tion is conduc ted by a committee of the Faculty 
Appointed by the Dean, supplemented by at least two leaders in the candidate’s field 
M from outside the University. The examination is open to the public. Can- 
idate who аулы y pass the oral examination are recommended for the degree 


fied in the University calendar the candidate must sub 
ete copies of tl rtation (including a summary 
an apper dix) together with a fourth copy of the summary 
or inclusion in the announcement of the examination. 


be printed in a numbered issue of the 
| 


RESIDENCE AND CONTINUOUS STUDY 


All : ee 
Maj м preparation for the degree must be « residence. The student must 
Nta . ; - 
mitt АШ continuous registratio the Scho ication, except when the Com- 
ее ^. 1 . x в : » 
legist on Graduate Stud s granted a leave e. Failure to maintain 
S'Stration ; | - i Es p а 
Subs ation in each semester of the academic yeat ilt in lapse of candidacy. 
Sequen: kä м s 
Dee Went readmission is subje o whatever п ions and regulations have 
П established by the С, mittee on Cx iat е 
here j n xy А sis 
pr IS no forma] r ation concerning the minimum amount of time to be spent 
tepe ion f * А ; 
Way ation Tor minor and support h tions or as a candidate 
"Ped i ] z а : = ї ар» А 
буер In doctora] researc} The supporting field examinations, how- 
> Must be AS s ч " z аме" = 
Progra сотріеіеа within five years of the admission and the entire 
9 ап 1 . Г б . 
Study must be completed n eight years full-time or part-time 
J» Each candidat T Тт a à = f | : abies 
In fully indidate 1s required to omplete one semester or more of is program 
"ume ` " - É e " ә o : 
to ful Study. Full-time study two nine-week Summer Sessions is equivalent 
Ull-time 


Shee: 
e 
p Cia] Prog 


Or 
IX ү TT ^ ‘ " а З . . 
tensive ifthe beginning with 1963-64, the Sch "ducation will offer an in- 
liberal 8 th-year rogram designed to pr graduates of accredited 
by ۾‎ arts Colle "fpe . ч 


es for teaching in eler 


m his prog 
leads Brant from The Ford 


am is supported 
to ¢ Foundation 
M ication as ; ; 


isane lementarv te? 


€ degree of M: ist 


ilfillment of its requirements 
fteen hours of graduate credit 
er of Arts in Education. 
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Grants-in-aid, in amounts justified by need, may be secured to cover the tuition 
expenses of the program. Brochures of information may be secured by writing to: 
Program Director, Special Program in Elementary Teacher Education, School of Ed 


ucation, The George Washington University, Washington 6, р. C. 


ADMISSION TO THE PROGRAM 


a Bachelor's degree 


To be admitted as a student-intern, an applicant must (1) have 
hich will meet the 


from an accredited liberal arts institution, including courses W 
for teacher certification, (2) show evidence ol 1 
esire to teach, (3) submit three written references 
1 and personality, (4) submit a score on the 
and (5) be interviewed by the 
„а by the Committee 


general education requirements 
terest in children and a sincere d 
attesting to quality of academic recor 
Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Examination, 
University Selection Committee, or under arrangement 
d by the Dean of the School of Education. 


s specific 


and a pprove 


PLAN OF STUDY 


The program of study begins with a six-week summer session anc 
' ; : ng this time 18 
through the first twelve weeks of the fall semester. Course work during t^ f ele- 
the characteristics of € 


planned to help each student gain understanding of (1) 
(2) the subject-matter areas of t 
f teaching methodology, (4) the re 
„sts and measur 


he elementary school 9 
lationship betwee 


ements, an 


mentary school children, 
riculum, (3) basic dimensions o 
educational theory and methods, (5) educational te 
the role of the school in American society. 
During the last six weeks of the fall seme 
dent teaching assignment in a near-by public school. 
teaching situation, 
It is accompanied 


ster, students will be given full-time stu 
This part of the program Wi 
permit the student to use, in an actual the educationa 
and methods which he has been studying. by a weekly 0 
seminar. 

A salaried internship during the sprit 
systems in the area gives the student an o 


i erating 
g semester in one of the соо rating 9 
ig semester 1 .ibilitie 


pportunity to assume 


a beginning teacher, with the help and guidance of university hen 

members. Seminar meetings will be scheduled weekly fon discussion of € ут? 
indivi s 
individual and group nee 


problems and for cooperatively planned work on 


terns. 


Special Curricula 


The School of Education provides special curricula for liberal arts ose 
housewives, and retired military personnel who wish to prepare for teac oe e 
seeking certification through completion of a program of teacher pem v o do 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education u ^ 
Il in a certification program 1 The 
ments of degree candidates 


‘sh to re 
erest to teachers who wish 


proved by the 
not wish to work for a degree, may enro 
the admission, scholarship, and personality require 


School also provides a wide range of courses of int 


See “Application for Admission”. 


new licenses. 
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Reading Clinic 


To help children and adults with reading difficulties the University operates a 
diagnostic and corrective reading clinic. Children may be referred by principals, 
teachers, or parents. Adults may apply by telephone. 

To arrange for a clinical examination of reading status, address The George 
Washington University Reading Clinic, 2018 I Street NW., or telephone FEderal 
8-0250, Extension 491, for an appointment. The Clinic is open for appointments 
Monday through Friday, from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 


Fees.—The fee for individual diagnosis is $45; for individual instruction, $6 a 
lesson; for semi-individual sen $5 a lesson; for instruction in small groups 
With common reading difficulties, $3.75 a lesson ($3.25 for students currently en- 
rolled in the University). All fees are payable in advance at the Office of the 
Cashier. 


ADMISSION 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION OR READMISSION 


Forms for application for admission or readmission are available at the Office of 
m Director of Admissions, 9 G Street NW., Washington 6, D. C.; telephone: 

8.0250, extension 344. The application for admission, with a $15 application 
ĉe and a recent, signed photograph, should be returned to the Office of the Director 
of Admissions. 


Application for admission or readmission 
Tea, + 

qutred credentials, should be received by 
lor the 


scree candidacy, together with all 
for the fall semester, January 1 


spring semester, and May 1 for the Sun 


zer Sessions to insure consideration. 


No application will be considered after September 1 for the fall semester, January 
spring semester, and June 1 for the Summer Sessions (or two weeks prior 
first day of registration for the summer session for which admission is sought). 
*eptions may be made under extraordinary circumstances, at the discretion of the 
tector of Admissions. 


An api 


сат who has attended one or more institutions of higher learning must 
pest each registrar to mail directly to the Office of the Director of Admissions a 
“script of hi lits were not earned. If high school units 


credi 
Te ° : 
hot shown on the college trans: ript, the applicant should request his high school 
0 submit 


118 record, even thou 


а transcript to the Office of the Director of Admissions. 


d : Moo 
vers Mission to graduate study.—A student with a Bachelor's degree from this Uni- 
it ч 

Y who wishes to work toward a Master's de 'gree must apply, at the Office of 
i 
Tector of Admissions, for admission to graduate study. 
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READMISSION 


red on-cam- 


istered in the University who was not registe 
iust 


pus during the immediately preceding semester (summer session excluded), n 
apply for readmission in the Office of the Director of Admissions. If he applies asa 
degree candidate and was previously registered as a nondegree student, or if he has 
attended one or more higher institutions during his absence from the University, he 
must have complete, official transcripts sent to the Office of the Director of Admis- 
attended. Applications for readmission are ed on 


A student previously reg 


sions from each institutior consider 
the basis of regulations currently effective. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREM ENTS 


FOR THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


r of Arts in Education or Bachelor of Science in Physical Education 
ucation or Ph 
f Arts and Sciences 
r institu- 


Bachelo 
“ : . | -— sical 
The satisfactory completion of the two-year curriculum in Ed Nie 

Education offered in the lower-division of Colum! 
(see pages 10, 12, 13-14), or the equivalent from anot 


tion, or a certificate of graduation from an approved norma 


лап College о 
her accredited highe 
] school or the equiva ent 
< of 2.00 (average grade 


is required. The applicant must have a quality-point ind: А дс 
М i pz] і strate ле 10" 
of С) counting Incomplete grades as F. He must have demonstrate d a genui idt 
teache?- 


terest in teaching, possess personality traits that give promise of success as à 
Applicants in the Metropolitan Washington Area must have a pers 
ence with the Assistant Dean of the School of Education in charge of ac 
with one of his assistants. Applicants from a distance who are strongly ' dii 
mended as good teacher prospects by a member of the Faculty of another 5 
tion may be admitted without a personal conference. ; Education 
Applicants who have not completed requirements in the appropriate pre-Educ 
curriculum in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, or the equiv antes 
accredited institutions, may be admitted to the School of Education with deficient ج‎ 
Such deficiencies must be removed before graduation and in the sequence pres 


onal confer 
]mission OF 


by the student's adviser. 


ADVANCED STANDING 
e considered for admissior 
redited institution 0 


holarship and con 
ion in the seme: 


es- 
An applicant for advanced standing may b , ranges? 
entation of satisfactory credentials from an acc 
ing. The student must be in good standing as to 5 
be eligible to return to the previously attended institut 
he seeks admission to this University. 
by the School of Education to the extent that it meets the prin concert 


degree sought at this University and subject to the University regul 


ing satisfactory subsequent work. 

The applicant who is unable to meet the admission requiremen 
with deficiencies to be met by satisfactorily completing prerequi 
the specified program of graduate study. Each applicant must b span qualify 
member of the Faculty of the School of Education. The applicant seeking ed by the 
for a higher level in the local salary scale must have his program approv 
tive of the school system employing him. 


ts may be 


appropriate representa 


REGISTRATION 


A student cannot register for classes until he has received a letter of admission to 


the University, issued by the Office of the Dir 


stor of Admissions. 
A student who has previously matriculated in the University, but who has not 


been in attendance during the semester prior to registration (summer session ex- 
cluded) should file an application for readmission in the Office of the Director of 
Admissions two weeks in advance of registration. 
No registration is ас epted for less than a semester or one summer session. 
À student may not register concurrently in this University and another institution 
Without the prior permission of the dean of the college, school, or division in which 
he is registered in this Univers ty. Registration in more than one college, schoo 


e written pern ission of the de 


, or 
division of the University require ns concerned, 


Prior to registration. Allowance for credit for work done concurrently at another in- 
stitution will be at the discretion of the ippropriate committee. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


By authe 


€ ization of the Board of Trustees, the following fe 
tlective september 1963: 


Tuition Fees 

For undergraduate, Master’s, Advanced Professional Certificate, and Educ 
tion Specialist study: 

Full-time program (12 to 18 hours) 

. Part-time program and ho 

‘or the degree of 


1 semester — . — $550.00 


irs in excess of 18, for each seme hour.. 36.00 


р Doctor of 1 i 
For work* leading to and including tl 


ciu g e general examinatior А . 1,200.00 
‘or work leading to and ng the final ex nation r 1,200.00 
Addis; ` à 
ditiona] Course Fees 
Idi ees, suc 8 erial fee ur 
the course escriptions I ese are har € 
unless otherwise licate T yed three 
tition s mar ge of apparatus 
the student. When ! ige is in excess of 
i I ed in t labe ratory fee the individual student 
will be required to t h additior harges as are determ 1 by the 
E ] ] t 1 \ arg 
“epartment concerned 
dg А 
“duation Fees 
Ba 
ichelo P 
аспе]ог”в, Master's, alist, Doctor's degrees 
Advanced P 


rofessior Certif 


Pe 
e f d 

` or Binding Master's Thesis 
This fee 4 


1063 not cover 


the cost of tv 


کے کی وا eS‏ 
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Fee for Printing Summary of Doctoral Dissertation... 85.00 
Special Fees 
Application fee, nonrefundable............... nnn - 15.00 
Application for room reservation fec . 10000 
Admission tests (when required ) ......... erento a ee .6.00-12.00 
Late-registration fee for failure to register within the designated period 5.00 
Change fee, for each change in program: dropping or adding a course» 
changing from one section to another within a course, change of status 
(from auditor to credit status or vice versa), and change in credit hours 2.00 


for a course 
National Teacher Examinations fee 


of registration . 
1 standing and for each special 500 


For eat 
examination «ertt nnns 5,00 
English test for foreign students (when required) 
Laboratory checkout fee, for failure to check out o 3.00 
the date deadline set by the instructor 1.00 
Transcript fee, for each transcript of record 
Registration in the University entitles each student to the following l ieee 
ıt Office; (2) the use of University library’ 


(1) the services of the Placemer 
less otherwise 


privileges: 
(4) admission 


(3) gymnasium privileges; 
specified; (5) subscription 
admission to University debates; ( 
scribed under Health Services. These privileges terminate 
when he withdraws or is dismissed from the University. 


to all athletic contests, Un 
to the University Hatchet, the student newspaper: de 


7 н е . ә < as 
7) medical attention and hospital services | p 
and a student 15 no long 


in residence 


PAYMENT OF FEES 
No 


t Street NW. 
pa! . 


725 Twenty-firs 
all fees are 


of the Cashier, г 
s until 


ation or attend classe 
at the time of each registration. 

at the time of each registration for 
permitting payments 45 follows: | 


All fees are payable at the Office 


student is permitted to complete registr 
Fees are due and payable in advance semester 

The student may sign a contract 
charges, except for fees payable in advance, 


Fall Semester . No 
Ё : n 
one-third on the first working dayî ! 


One-third at the time of registration; 
t in December. 


vember; one-third on the first working day 


Spring Semester 


One-third at the time of registration; one-third on the 


March: one-third on the first working dayt in April. Ja 
n 

2 Р to return at: { 

* Payment of the residence fee entitles the student who is granted we of аре, е at - o 

і a С 4 ents which w 1 en for 
tinue his work toward a degree under the academic requirem „Ан яс hor residence require 


residence fee applies toward neither 


his first registration. The 
Monday through Friday, inclusive. 


the degree. 
f The University work week is 
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Arrangements for the above may be made with the Office of the Cashier 


at the 
time of registration. Installment-due 


notices are mailed. However, nonreceipt of 
notice is no excuse for failure to meet obligations when due. 

A student who fails to meet payments when due, but who pays his fees within the 
following two weeks of the date on which payment is due, is charged a service fee of 
2. A student who fails to meet 


payments within these two weeks after payment is 


due will be automatically suspended and may not attend classes until he has been 


officially reinstated and has paid all accrued fees and a reinstatement fee of $5. 
A student suspended for failur 


for the 


e to meet payments when due may not be reinstated 
semester after two weeks from the date of suspension. Applications for re- 
Instatement are to be made to the ( се of tl 


e Cashier. 


An auditor pays all fees chargeable to the tudent registered for credit except the 
late-registration fee. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Fall Semester 
Full-time program.—Complete withdrawal from the University dated on or before 

the last working day* in October or November. 

third, respec 
) . : 
Partial wi 


cancellation of two-thirds or one- 


tively, of the full-time program charges. 


ithdrawal dated on or before the last working day* in October or Novem- 
ber, cancellation of two-thirds or on« respectively, of the difference between 
the charges for the full-time progr: e hourly arges of the part-time pro 
Bram continuing in effect. 
Part-time program, -W ithdrawal « or before th« last working day Oc- 
tober or November, cancellation of wo-thirds or one-third, respectively, of tuition 
Charges. E 


Spring Semester 


thy ektime | hdraw al from the I niversity dated on or before 
са ast working day* in February or March, cancellation of two-thirds or one-third, 
Pectively, of the full-time program charges. 
Partial withdrawal dated on or before the last working day* in February or March, 
Cancel] 


in 
att . . . r at y 1 
c ation of two-thirds or one-third, respectively, of the difference between the 
arges for the ful 


program.—Complete withd 


conti 1 Ў ll-time program and the hourly ges of the par time program 
Ming in effect 
Ре . 
ttime + 1 " i Y ^ 
Nar “time program.—Withdrawal dated on or before the last working day* in Feb- 
d Y or March, cancellation of two-thirds or one-third, respectively, of tuition 
lürpos 3 


work; refund or reduction will be allow 
Ing day* in November ( f: 1 semesti 


ti Student enrolled in a 
ues È 7 

5 to be ir 
Made 


fter fl | 


lrawal dated after the last 


! a full-time program, wi 
Other than t} | 


1086 involving course 


* 
The Uniy 
ersity work week is Monday through Fri lay, inclusive 
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of the first third of the total tuition charges 
unless the registration is in advance and is cancelled before the regular registration 
day. In this case a withdrawal fee of $5 is charged and tuition fees refunded. In 
no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of nonattendance upon classes. 

Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration charge is incurre 


and in no case will this payment be credited to another semester. 
harmacy who fails to check out of the 


In no case will a refund be made 


laboratory ОП 


Any student in chemistry or p 

or before the date set by the instructor, unless excused by the instructor, Wl e 

charged a checkout fee in the amount of $3. A student who drops a course e 
lar la 


the end of the semester must check out of the laboratory at the next regu 


oratory period. 
Any student enrolled in the Air Force I 
ment, and textbooks, on separation from the 


uniforms, equip 


ROTC who fails to turn in 
the value 0 the 


Corps, will be charged 
missing items. 
Authorization to withdraw 


student who has not a clear financial record. si 
Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can та 


banking arrangements in the community. 


and certification for work done will not be given û 


REGULATIONS 


AMOUNT OF WORK 
t 
Fifteen to 17 semester hours of credit constitute a normal program. a 


f 3.00 or higher, may, with the permission o per 


with a quality-point index o : 
for more than 19, except y 


enroll for 18 or 19 hours. No student may enroll 
mission of the Committee on Scholarship. 


к of col- 
A student employed 15 hours or less a week may c ogram 


arry a normal pr 


enroll for 12 or 13 hours: 


lege work. 
with special permis 


A student employed from 16 to 95 hours a week may 
Such a student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, 
sion of the Dean, enroll for 15 or 16 hours. 

A student employed from 26 to 24 hours a week may enroll for Ў 
Such а student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with specia 
enroll for 12 or 13 hours. 
ours or more a week may e 
x of 3.00 or higher may, W 


9 or 10 hour* 
1 permis 


sion of the Dean, 
A student employed 35h 
a student with a quality-point inde 
of the Dean, enroll for 9 or 10 hours. 
A student who increases his hours 
during a semester must report immedi 


nroll for 6 or 7 hours. | sion 
ith spec! 


t any time 


gistration or à 
m may 


of employment after rej 
ately to the Dean so that his progra 


adjusted, if necessary. 


ATTENDANCE 
re 

Da T ‹ es due * 

A student may not attend classes until registration 1$ complete d and fe 


paid. Regular attendance is required. A student may be droppe 


for undue absence. 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of the School of Edu- 


cation may be dismissed from the University. 


GRADES 


Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Registrar at the close 


of each semester. They are not given out by instructors. 


Undergraduate 


The following grading syst 


is used: A, excellent; B, good; C, average; D, pass- 
ing; F, failing. Whenever a grade has not been assigned the symbol / (incomplete) 


or the symbol W (authorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol / indi- 


structor for the student’s 


Cates that a satisfactory explanation has been given the 
failure to complete the required work of the course. Ап ° 


complete” cannot be 


made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by written permission of the 


€ 
dean’s council of the coll ^ school, or division concerned. An incomplete which 


18 not removed within one calendar year is automatically changed to an F. A stu- 
dent may not repeat for grade a course in which he has received a grade of D or 
above, unless required to do so by the department concerned. A written statement 
to this effect must be submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate departmental 
chairman 


Graduate 


For graduate work, grades are indicated as E (excellent), S (satisfactory), U (un- 
Satisfactory), / (incomplete) 


THE QUALITY-POINT INDEX 


| ndergraduate S€ holarship is computed in te 
taine . 1 1 n > ч . < 
ined by dividing the number of quality points by the number of semester hours for 
Which t T 


1 . 
he student has registered, both based on 


15 of the quality-point index, ob- 


ie complete record in this Uni- 
Versity 


Quality points аге comp 
Points: Ç 
the ? 
the Student has registered. Courses 
Ing the 
18 re ‚ 

> in one calendar year is auto- 


Matica м . ё 9 » 
cally changed to an F. Grades in courses taken at another institution are not 
onside 


'd from grades as follows: A, four points; B, three 


point; Р, no points, for each semester hour for which 


two points; D, on 


marked W ог I аге not considered in determin- 
index, except that courses marked / will be considered when a formal grade 


corded. An incomplete which is not removed wit! 


red in computing the quality-point index. 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 


" idence of dishonesty on the part of any student will result in his suspension by 
he Dean Е 4 


роп гесотп ition of the Dean’s Council. 


will Student found guilty of dishonesty will be suspended for a stated period and 
in € deprived of credit for all courses in which he is enrolled during the semester 
hich the dis 1onest act occurs. A disciplinary grade of “Failure—Academic Dis- 


h 

Onesty™ ,.- s : : 
wm. МУ Will be recorded for each such course, and this grade will be employed in 
Omput Г E 


ation of the quality-point index. 
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If a student suspended because of academic dishonesty should be readmitted, he 
+h a disciplinary grade has 


eat for grade all courses for whit 
and the disciplinary “Fail- 


grade earned on repetition 
grade will be employed in computation of the quality- 


may be required to ге 
been recorded, and both the 
ure—Academic Dishonesty” 


point index. 
PROBATION 


ality-point index of 
ig as his index is below 


A student who fails to maintain a qu at least 2.00 is placed on 
He remains on probation as lor 2.00, or until his 


probation. 
Committee on Scholarship. 


probation is removed by the 


SUSPENSION 
2.00 within the time speci- 


A student on probation who fails to raise his index to 
of the minimum 9 


fied may be suspended. A student who fails one-half or more 
16 semester hours may be suspended. 


A student suspended for poor scholarship may, 
arship through the Dean. I 


within ten days, appeal his case to 
f the case appears to be remed!” 


prove in his scholarship, the Committee may 
again, after the lapse 


for readmission. 


the Committee on Schol 
able and the student seems likely to im 
readmit him on probation. A student denied readmission may 
of a calendar year, petition the Committee through the Dean 


student suspended twice will not be readmitted. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University, without academic or financia! 
penalty, requires the permission of the Dean. Permission to withdraw from d 
University will not be granted a student who does not have a clear financial a i 

Withdrawal between the last working day* in October and the end of the 38 


: DP. ring 
semester and between the last working day* in F ebruary and the end of the 8р 


semester is permitted only in exceptional cases. by 
. 1 

All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the Dean must be "w^ its 
the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor does not eff 
discontinuance. 
CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
Changes within the School 

hang? 


above) oF © 


“withdrawal”, nte 


al of the Dean, upon P 
de with the 


e or drop courses (see 


A student may not chang 
approv 


his status to that of auditor except with the 
tion of adequate reasons for such changes. 
Change from one section to another of the same course may be ma 
approval of the Dean and the department concerned. | may 
Change from one major subj the same college e" p^ to 
be made with the approval of the Dean. f the course 0 8 
which the change is made must be met. 


sct to another within 
All requirements o 


* The University work week is Monday through Friday, inclusive 


The School of Education 


Transfer within the University 


Transfer from one college, school, or division to another may be made only with 
the approval of the deans concerned. Application for transfer must be made to the 
Director of Admissions on the form provided by his office. 

Students wishing to transfer from the Division of University Students to the 
School of Education should note that a maximum of 45 semester hours will be ac- 
cepted in transfer. 

In order to provide degree candidates with proper academic counsel and the bene 
fits of integrated programs of study, the faculties of the various colleges and schools 
have established minimum residence requirements and regulations with regard to 
Supervision of the work done in the student’s major field. In addition, various spe- 
cial regulations regarding course sequence, selection of electives, and advisory ap- 
proval of programs apply in particular curricula. Students transferring within the 
University are advised to study carefully the graduation requirements and to note 
that in all undergraduate divisions 30 semester hours including at least 12 semester 
hours in the major field, must be completed in residence in the school or college 
from which the degree is sought. Upon transfer the student should consult the dean 
concerned and understand clearly the requirements he must fulfill. 


CREDIT 


Credit is given only after registration for a course and satisfactory completion of 
the required work. 

On request the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree candidates a balance 
sheet showing the amount of work completed. 
been admitted to the University may be 
Tegistered, with the permission of the instructor, as an “auditor” in a class (no aca 


In special instances, a person who has 


mic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part in the exercises or to 
lake examinations. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not take the 
Same course later for credit. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


Official trans ripts of student records will be issued on request of the student or 
ormer student. A fee of one dollar is charged for each transcript. No certificate 


of work done will be issued for a person who does not have a clear financial record. 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


A Student who plans to attend summer school sessions at another institution with 
* intention of having credits so obtained apply toward graduation from this Uni- 


Vere} > . + 
“Зу must first secure the written approval of the Dean. In no event will such 
redits be 


ibn: recognized to an amount in excess of that which might be earned in a 
milar pe 


riod in this institution. 


G À 
RADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


9 be recommended for graduation a student must have met the admission require- 


ents ө . ө . е Edw > 
nts of the college or school in which he is registered, completed satisfactorily the 
Olarship, 


curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree for which 
is reo; ә : Iniversity 
Tegistered, and be free from all indebtedness to the University. 


eee a Tl 


- 
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Application for Graduation 


Office 
final 
ments 
uation 


an application for graduation in the 


It is the student’s responsibility to file 
last semester of the senior or 


of the Registrar at the time of registration for the 
year. Students expecting to complete, during the Summer Sessions, require 
for degrees to be awarded at the February Convocation, must apply for grad 


as a part of registration for the Summer Sessions. 


Scholarship 

naintain a quality-point index of at least 2.00. 
anced Professional Certificate, and the 
‚ of Satisfactory (B level) 


1 fni А intain 4 
required minimum graduate program and must maintain 


east 2.50 on all prerequisite courses. 


The undergraduate student must r 
Candidates for the Master’s degree, the Adv 
degree of Education Specialist, must obtain at least a grade 
on each course of the 
quality-point index of at | 


Curriculum 


Curriculum requirements for the Bachelor's degrees are stated on pages 9-26; for 
the Master's degree, on pages 26-30. 
Residence 
ar or 30 


and Master's candidates must complete a minimum of one ye 

han 9 hours of this requirement may 
sidence, but А 
Unless spec! 1 
k of the senior 


be sat- 
in no 


Bachelor’s 
semester hours in residence. Not more t 
Summer work may be counted in re 
less than thirty weeks. 
the wor 


isfied by off-campus courses. 
case may the period of residence aggregate 
permission is granted by the Dean to pursue work elsewhere, 
or final year must be completed in residence. 

Advanced Professional Certificate candidates must take a minimum of 18 hours 


on campus at this University. 
Education Specialist candidates must t 


^w > us at 
ake a minimum of 21 hours on camp 


this University. Pele 
Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous residence by register 
for at least one course in each of two of the three terms (fall, spring, summer 
Candidates who are unable to enroll for a course but wish to use the library d 
ties and consult staff members may, with the permission of the Dean, re e hel 
residence" by paying the residence fee. Candidates, who for reasons bey absence 


prarily discontinue their studies may be granted leav 


Dean's Council те 
ав | i are 
ig the Summer Sessions and 9. 


. 1 т 
are not required to registe 


control, must tem} 
for one or two terms, 
Students who complete degree 
cleared for February graduation by 
residence” for the fall semester. 


on petition to the 
requirements durir 
the Registrar 


National Teacher Examinations re 
у "ducation & 
е School of Educatt 1 


of the regularly 801, 
Candidates €x 


Arts degree in th 


All candidates for the Bachelor of 
at one 


National Teacher Examinations 
ted in February, July, and October. 
d take the examinations the previous February. July 9 
the examinations the previous“ ” 


required to take the 
administrations conduc 
graduate in June shoul 
pecting to graduate in February should take 
October. 
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Students will receive individual reports of test scores and may avail themselves of 


1 ; : E 
the regular transcript services of the ] tional Testing Service. A copy of test 
scores must be forwarded to the School of ation. 


Each senior required to take the National Teacher Examinat 


ons must register for 
them in the Office of the Dean at least 


y days prior to the date of the adminis- 
concerning time, place, registration, and fees 
may be obtained in the Office of the School of Education. 


tration of the examinations. Detai 


Thesis or Dissertation 


A thesis or dissertation submitted in partial satisfaction of tequiremónts for the 
Master's or Doctor of 


ducation degrees must be presented in its fin al form to the 
Dean no later than the date specified in the Calendar. Three complete copies of 


each are required. It is the responsibility of the candidate for a graduate degree to 


obtain from the Dean a printed copy of the regulations governing the styling and re- 
Production of the thesis or dissertation, which are rigidly enforced. 


Accepted theses and dissertations, with accompanying dr: i, become the prop- 
erty of the U 


and are deposite 


University Library, where the dupli 


‹ 
cate copies are bound and made available for circulation. Permission to publish o: 
1 


24 . . » . 
adapt material in them must be secured from the appropriate Dean. 


Attendance and Conduct 


f f. 1 


The University reserves the to refuse to confer a degree upon a candidate 


Whose attendance or conduct has been unsatisfactorv. 


Graduation in Absentia 


Applic ation for graduatio 


absentia must be submitted to the Dean. 


HONORS 
Wi 


ith Distinction 


In all undergraduate divisions of the U 


j ا“‎ 
iversity the degree may be conferred “with 
tinction” 


ulty, if a student attains a quality-point index 
0 " а AR n T F 
£3.50 or higher on all work taken at this institution. To be eligible for this honor 
a а 

Student must have completed at 


Wired for the degree. 


, at the discretion of the F: 


institution at least one-half of the work 


М i 
pecia] Honors 


cial honors may be awarded by the Faculty to any member of the graduating 


outstanding achievement in the stu ld of work on reco: 


n of the major department, under the followin 


. The student must ver his candidacy for s 


NT 1 
pecia! honors approved by the faculty 
= repr 7 


esenting the major department or field not 
* senior year. 


2. TI 


ater than the beginning of 


aL student must meet such other conditions as may be set at the time his can- 
асу is approved. 
d. No st udent will be awarded special honors unless he has a quality-point index 


at ]e 
t least ; 3.00 on all work taken at this institution. 


س 
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4. To be eligible for honors a student must have completed at this institution at 


least one-half of the work required for the degree. 


THE LIBRARY 
ference use of the Uni- 


ntitled to the re 
nt of fees, 


A student registered in the University is е 
‘ard, issued upon the paymi 


versity Library. The Student Identification € 
must be presented as identification. 

Library books, with the exception of those in the Law 
may be drawn for home use for a period of two weeks. 
1 by the Librarian at any time. 


and Medical collections, 
Anv book which does cir- 
Reserve books and peri d- 
used in the reading rooms when the Library 18 
may be drawn for overnight use when the 


ts will be charged for the first hour or frac- 
that a reserve 00 


cord is clear 


culate is subject to reca 
‘cals for collateral reading must be 
With special permission they 
A fine of twenty-five cen 
hour or fraction thereafter 
:held until his library re 


open. 
Library closes. 
tion of an hour and five cents for each 


is overdue. Grades of a student will be wit! 


HOURS 


The University Library is open from 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. each class day 
9:00 to 6:00 P.M. on Sunday. 


(Saturday 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M.), and from 2 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 
rom the 


; dismiss or exclude any student f 
ident oF 


henever, in the interest of the stv 
lvisable to do во. 


The right is reserved by the University te 
or from any class or classes, W 


University, 
the University Administration deems it ac 


the University, 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


T H to 
and divisions reserve the right 


schools, : 
hall go into 10 


The University and its various colleges, 
Such regulations $ 


modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. 


whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 
al property in any Univer 


for the loss of person ny 
Student Unio 


The University is not responsible 
is maintained in the 


sity building. A “Lost and Found” Office 


FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, 
FINANCIAL AID 


FELLOWSHIPS, GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
AND ASSISTANTSHIPS 


Unless otherwise specified, applications should be submittec 
preceding the period for which the award is to be made. 
f 


] not later than March 1 


They should be directed to 


the chairman of the department or the dean of the school concerned and addressed to 


The George Washington 1 niversity, Washington 6, D. C. 
University Teach 

departments of instruction. I 

for a Doctoral degree in the general field of his future doctoral study. Each teaching 

fellow receives an annual stipend (on a nine-month basis) of up to $2,000 plus tu- 


TM М Р 1 1 LI d . 
ition and laboratory fees for whatever schedule of study or research his fellowship 


ulies permit him to carry. Tuition and laboratory fees may not exceed $600. Sti- 
pends vary with the work load of the individual teaching fellow. Normally a Uni- 
Versity teaching fellow renders 


Assigned for the academic year to the various 


'he applicant is expected to be a prospective candidate 


half-time service in classroom or laboratory assign- 


Ments to the department of instruction directing his doctoral study. Application 
Should be made to the chairman of the department of instruction conce rned. 


Graduate Teaching Assistantsh Ds о! s of instruction to 
Candidates for the Master’s degrees. raduate teachir istant renders a des- 
ignated unit of service to his major department of instructi and receives, depend 
Ш upon his teaching or laboratory assienment. uf on a nine-month basis 
Plus tuition and laboratory fees for the program of studies which the duties of his 
assistantship permit him to carry. Tuition and laboratory fees may not exceed $730 


Application should b 


be made to the chairman of the department of instruction con 
cerned. 
А Special Program in Elementary Teacher Education.—A program supported by the 
ord Foundation. For details, see pages 33-34 


SCHC JLARSHIPS AND PRIZES 


ыле following scholarships and prizes are limited to students in the School of 
Et. The University | 

students. 
way be obtair 


ashingt 


” > ү 
ny others which are open to > hool of Educa- 
I 


A special bulletin containing a complete list and full 


offers 


information 
ied from the Chairman of the Committee on S holarships, The George 
on University, Washington 6, D. C 


Scholarships are awarded for the academic year unless otherwi 


: se specified and are 

Мед in equal parts for each semester. Each holder must carry a full schedule 
scademic work during the period for which the scholarship is awarded. 

oy ip writing on or before April first for the 


E academic vear and, unless otherwise specified, should be addressed to the 
“Па А > 
Iman of the Committee оп Sx 


‘shington 6, D, С. 
Bin With the fa 


application shoul 


( 


er 


holarships, The George Washington University, 
Awards are made during the month of April. All scholarships 


ll semester. 
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ablished by Alpha Theta 


holarship Fund (1959 ) .—Est 
Schoo 


1 for a student in the 


Mildred Green Memorial Scl 
Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, provides annual tuition ai 
of Education, upon the recommendation of the donor. 
l Scholarship (19 19 ) .—Establ 
provides tuition aid for a young marrie 
llege of Arts and Sciences. 


Anna Spicker Hampe ished by Evelyn Hampel Young 
in memory of her mother, d woman in the 
School of Education or Columbian Co 
Elizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund (1925).—A Columbian W 
200 for tuition aid, established by the College Wome! 
d to the School of Education. 
ta Gamma Chapter to the 
School of Education 


omen Scholarship 
memorial fund of $1, Y's Club of 
Washington, D. C., and restricte 


Phi Delta Kappa Prize.—Awarded annually by Be 


teacher education program in the 


ne out- 


standing senior man in the 
Pi Lambda Theta Prize.— Awarded annually by Alpha Theta Chapter to the out 
gram in the School of Education. 


standing senior woman in the teacher education рт‹ 


FINANCIAL AID 

rsity have made available 3 
j t of tuition. р 
nstallments 


Trustees of the Unive 
lents to provide for partial 
ays prior to the dates on W 


University Loan Fund.—The 
fund for short-term loans to stuc 
plication should be made three d 


paymen 
hich tuition 1 


are due. 
3om- 


1.—A fund of $382, given by the D. C. Home Eco! 
in Home Economics. 
full-time under 

Priority 15 
r secondary 
or prepars 


Home Economics Loan Func 
ics Association, is available for loans to senior girls majoring 


National Defense Student Loan Funi 
tudents who are 
a wish to teac 


1.—This fund is available to 
in need of financial assistance. 
h in elementary 9 


graduate and graduate $ 
acity 


who express 


given those applicants 

schools, and whose academic background indicates a superior Cap 

e e . . heel f : l mage After ap 

tion 1n science, mathematics, engineering, or à modern loreign anguage. ^ fo 

plication for admission to the University has been completed, application on pri 
e Office of the Treasurer no т. 


this loan fund must be filed in th 


prescribed for 
than (1) for the fall semester—June first for students currently registered in vember 
versity and July first for entering students; (2) for the spring semester—VE 
st: (3) for the Summer Sessions—May first. : 
J Prizes, Financial 


fir 
Scholarships, FT 
h is available ! 


ton University, 


* the Office 9 


For complete information on other Fellowships, 
Washington 


Aid, request the Special Bulletin on the subject, whic 
the Committee on Scholarships, The George Washing 


D. C. 


"« y 
- pa E ition р?) 
d commercial finance firms offering various types of tu 


A list of banks an 
through the Office of the 


ment plans is available Treasurer. 


RESIDENCE HALLS 


Ihe University maintains eight attractively furnished residence halls for full-time 


nts. Meals are served at the Student Union. 


All women students under twenty-one years of age and enrolled for twelve or more 
hours of academic work during the fall or spring semester or six or more hours dur- 
ing the summer sessions are required to live in the University residence halls or at 


home with their parents. Upon written approval of their parents and the permission 


of the Dean of Women, freshman women may li 


e with immediate relatives and up- 


perclass women may live wi contemporaries of their parents. Under no circum- 


Stances may a woman student under twenty-one years of age taking a full academic 


program live in an apartment with her contemporaries. 


Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. A s parate ap 


plication for a room should be made well in advance (for the fall semester by May 


first, for the spring semester by J demic 


inuary first). Rooms are leased for the a 


year, and a deposit of $100, which is credited toward the fall semester room charge, 


IS required. If notice of withdrawal or cancell 


Prior to June 1, $50 of the deposit will ed. Room rentals are payable in 
advance by the semester. Roor = for 1 X. г 1% 


поо ge O1 e academic yea 
follows: 


1 of room reservation is received 


13-64 are as 


ACADEMIC YEAR 
Residence Halls for Men: Doubl Triple 


John Quincy Adams Hall $350 


John C. Calhoun Hall $400 350 
James C. Welling Hall (limited space available) 320 
Residence Halls for Women: Single Double 


W illiam H. Crawford Hall $450 
Devens Hall $535 405 
Hancock Hall 535 405 
Dolley Madison Hall 450 
Hattie M. Strong Hall 535 450 


i Forms for applicati ns, together wit! 
¥ Dean of Wome n, Wood 
tilding Q, 2029 H Street NW. 


| detailed information, may be obtained from 


treet NW., or the Dean of Men, 


| House. 2033 


Information ll 


ta concerning all off-can 1 
ined „ x = ; * . ; Н 
E ed at the Office of the Dean of М n. The reservation of rooms in private houses 
u 
St be made by students. 


pus housing near the University may be ob- 


HEALTH SERVICES 


dical needs by advice and 
1 with other phy- 
on the campus 
Friday, during 
ndance- 


Staff assists students with their me 
treatment, by proper referral when necessary, and by cooperatior 
For medical emergencies and health consultations there is, 
9 A.M. to 5 P.M., Monday through 
physician and nurse in atte 
luate nurse in charge. For night an 

students may go to the emergency room of the University 
The basic fee for this visit will be paid by the Health Serv 
the responsibility of the student. This arrange 


The Health Services 


sicians. 
a Student Health Clinic open from 
the academic year and Summer Sessions, with 
There is also a rest room for women, with a gra« 
week-end emergencies, 
Hospital for treatment. 
ices, and all other charges will be 
ment is for emergency care only. 
clude: (1) physical examinatior 
plicants for courses in Physical Education;* (2) three visits in any one illness by а 
member of the Health Services Staff, office or residence (District of Columbia): (3) 
hospitalization, including board and nursing, in the University Hospital for not гу? 
than one week during апу twelve-month period—the necessity to be determine y 
the Director of Health Services. All additional hospital charges for opera 
X-ray, medications, or any special services must be ра! 
or examinations and treatment by spe j "is 
dic examinations 
: and surgical 0 


Medical privileges ir : of all students who are ар" 


anesthetics, laboratory, 
the student. Expenses incurred f 
as eye refraction and provision of glasses; orthope 
of cast or other appliance; laboratory and X-ray work 
be paid by the student. 

This medical benefit applies only to illness 


It does not apply to illne 
summer session ат 


perations 


: 1 * . tl 
or disability incurred while cute 
enrolled in the University. ss or disability incurred e ; 
ıd completion 9 reg 


the last day of examinations for a semester or 


istration for the next semester or summer session. : 

T i ` . 0 of his 

The student is allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and nurses 
responsible for the fees charged- 


, but when he does so he will be 
is empowered to limit or deny 


his misconduct OF 


own choic: 
(1) The Director of Health Services 
in his discretion, a student has, by 
made himself ineligible; (2) the Director © (3 


Services has authority to determine the necessity and length of hosp”. he Uni- 
a student not currently enrolled or one who has severed his connection wit e 
ligible for medical benefits; (4) a student intending to train for 
at the beginni 
ailing themse 


Rules: 
medical benefits where, 
of the rules of the University, 


mes 


y of eac 
© of other 


versity is ine 
]ves 


letic team is required to pass 
ter; (5) hospitalization is not 
for the same illness. 


a thorough examination 
available to those students av 
: intr 
ntercollegiate or in! 
ments. 


hospitalization coverage 
d in i 


injuries receive 
ication depart 


The University is not responsible for 
mural games, or in any of the activities of the physical edt 


ЖЕ сы "TI d 
ation is made by the University if a student fa 


* A charge for à special hysical examin: 
set for this purpose. 


for a physical examination during the period 
t See Rule (5) for exception. 
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HONOR SOCIETIES AND PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Alpha Pi Epsilon—An honorary Home Economics Sorority wł 


clude the improvement of scholarship and leadership standards among Home Eco- 


ose purposes in- 


nomics students. 


Phi Delta Kappa.—An international professional fraternity for men in Education, 
to promote fellowship based on common interests and ideals which make possible 
group action for the development of free public education through research, service, 
and leadership. 

Pi Lambda Theta.—A national honorary association for women in Education, dedi 
Cated to the conception of education as a profession. 

Student National Education Association.—Provides members with opportunities 
for developing personal and professional competency through an understanding of 
the history, ethics, and programs of the organized teaching profession. 


COURSES OF INSTRU ICTION 


The University reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for students 1n 
the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the adviser and the Dean. 
aken by juniors and seniors. In certain instances, they таў. 

lents to make up undergraduate deficiencies or as prerequisite 
hey may not be credited toward a higher degree. 


200 are planned 
e 


they may also be t 
taken by graduate stuc 
to advanced courses, but t 

Second-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to a 
dents in the junior and senior years. They may be credited toward higher r 
only when registration for graduate credit has been approved before the mid-point 9 
the course by the Dean of the School of Education and by the officer of instruction 


- v . the 
concerned, and when the completion of additional work has been certified 9Y 


officer of instruction. 
rimarily 


Third-group cour ses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 are planned P tion 
‹ н : jon, 
for graduate students. They are f instruc 


to qualified seniors. 


open, with the approval of the officer o 


INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 
letion of 


The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory comp cours 
course is indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. Thus, a year course 
giving three hours of credit each semester is marked (3-3), and a semester 


giving three hours of credit is marked (3). 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
those desig” 


ed 
partment of Education are of two types: mme 


Courses offered by the De | ice € 
andidates and those planned for the inserv 


for the preservice education of c 
cation of teachers, counselors, and administrators. 
Preservice courses devote two or three hours a week t 
plemented by a minimum of two hours a week of relate 
approach to the study of educational problems is used—le 


volving around observed practices. k is 5 
a week for a two-hour period. Class wor 


-nasion PULS 
o lecture and discussion * | 
d field work. A a 
ctures and discussio 

uppl? 
work: 


Inservice courses meet once 
mented by extensive reading assignments, the preparation of reports, an than geve” 
A student enrolled in one of these courses should plan to devote not less 08 
hours a week, exclusive of class time, to the work of the course. lems of 


5 V a ө : rob em 
is provided to study teaching or administrative pre vidual 


students to consult with instructors 
is scheduled immediately before or 


Ample opportunity 
special interest. To enable 
problems, a conference hour 


period. 1 skil 
Only the courses designed to provide professional information and $ 
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below. For courses needed for general education or = hing-field preparation, see 


the catalogue for the Division of University Students. In addition to courses offered 


in the Department of ee a number of ачу ^ courses for teachers are 
offered in the departments of Psychology, Speech, and Statistics. These are listed 
below together with courses offered by the De partment of Education. 


W he 'never эчү? le, the exact hoi ir of class meet ng is stated. Hours for classes 
not yet s heduled 1 be found in the Schedule ‘lasses for the semester con- 


cerned, 


A Re 'ading Clinic Coleman and Staff 
Di: ignosis of reading difficulties; ind 


lividual or group lessons without academic credit. 
ee: for individual diagnosis, $45; for individual instruction, $6 a lesson; for semi 
individual instruction, a lesson; for instruction in small groups with common read 
ing difficulties, $3.75 ($3.25 for students currently enrolled in the University). 


SECOND GROUP 


о . , 
08 Human Dei elopment, Learning, and 


i 'eaching (3) McIntyre 
(Formerly Education 109-10) 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 


field work (2 hours). For the general stu 
dent 


Principles of effective teaching based on an 


as well as the prospective teac 


understanding of human development and the n: of learning. Prerequisite: Psy 
chology 22 or 121. (Fall and spring: lecture section A—M 1:10 3 P.M., section B 

"Th 6:10-8 P.M., conference and field eh as arranged; summer 1963 (McIntyre, 
ang) .) 


n Methods in Elementary Education (12 McIntyre and Staff 
"Or seniors in the elementary s | 1 
field experiences in elementary s 

Euage arts 


Spelling, and han Iwriting), arithmetic 
Work, general cl 


materials, appraisal, and 
'dures in teaching the lan 
nd written expression, 
science, social studies. Planning units of 


evaluatior 


(including reading, liter 


assroom procedures, and 


Observation and 


123. 


upil prog 


Participation two mornings a week. Prerequisite: 


MTW ThF 9: :10-12 A.M.) 
12 2 Educ "ati nal Measuren ment (3) McCauley 


Scope, пее‹ services to students, selection and construction of teacher-made tests, 
interpreta 


б Чоп Py ests for evidence purposes. Prerequisite: : Edu ation 108 and 123. 
all—T 3:10-5 P. M.; spring—T 6:10-8 P.M.; summer 1963.) 


з Ele mentary School Art (3) Nowlin 
‘or under gradi 


uates in the elementary school curriculum. Materials and methods. Pre- 


requisite: Psychology 1 and 22, or 121. Material fee, $450. (Fall and spring: 
®cture and laboratory—M 6:10-9 P.M., field work—as arranged; summer 1963 


( Tur 
- np), 
114 I 


1 Ele те ntary Se hool Musi c (3) Mitchell 
| "or undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum. Materials and methods. Pre 
requisite: Psychology 1 and 22, or 121. (Fall and spring—Th 6:10-8 P.M., field 


we 
rk (2 2 hours) —as arrang 


9 
Teac hing of Reading 
basic 


; summer 1963.) 

У з ‚ »- Ч 

in the Elementary School* (3) Parker 

К course in methods, tech „ materials, and activities essential to a good 
e М 94 : 
Mentary school reading program. Prerequisite: ucation 108 and 123 or teaching 


1gp rience. (Spring—W 6:10-8 P.M., field work (2 hours)—as arranged; summer 
93.) " 


115 


6 Eleme ! t "1 Qnulis * (2 
3 entary School Social Studies* (: 
ЭГ teachers, Conte nt, methods, materials, and activities essential in the elementary 
\ "2 | 19 : 1 
(6001 Curriculum. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123 ог teaching experience. 
Ummer 1963.) 
3 
Th 


15 ¢ а n 
Ourse may not be taken by students who have completed or plan to enroll in Education 111 


The George Washington University 
} = 


117 Elementary School Science* (3) St. Cyr 
For teachers. Content, methods, materials, and activities essential in the elementary 


school curriculum. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123 or teaching experience. 
(Spring—Th 6:10-9 P.M, field work (2 hours)—as arranged; summer 1963.) 


120 Elementary School Arithmetic* (3) 
For teachers. Content, methods, materials, 
school curriculum, Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123 or teaching experience. 
(Fall—T 6:10-8 P.M., field work (2 hours) —as arranged; summer 1963 (Baker) .) 

St. Cyr and Staff 


For the general stu 


and activities essential in the elementary 


123 Society and the School (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 hours). 
dent as well as the prospective teacher. Historical and social development of educa- 
cooperation of the school with other 


tion at local, national, and international levels; 
community agencies; functions of school personnel. (Fall and spring: lecture sec 


tion A—W 1:10-3 P.M., section B —T 6:10-8 P.M., conference and field work—as at 
ranged; summer 1963 (Boswell) .) 


128 Children’s Literature* (3) Р 
For teachers. Exploring and evaluating the newer books for children and the chil- 
dren’s classics, understanding the contribution of literature in child development, ap- 
preciating children’s original expressions. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22. (Spring 

М 6:10-8 P.M., field work (2 hours)—as arranged; summer 1963 (McIntyre) 


131 Principles and Methods of Secondary School Teaching Boswell, Myers 
(3) 


For seniors in the secondary school curriculum. Course, unit, and lesson 
onnection with motivation, the assignment, 1р | 
cedures, directing study, individual differences, evaluation, clerical routines, disciplines 
the homeroom, activity sponsorship, public relations. Prerequisite: Education 1.; 
апа 123. (Fall: section A—TTh 12:30-1:45 P.M., section B—MW 4:30-5 ит" 
spring—MW 4:30-5:45 P.M. Field work—as arranged.) 

thools (6 to 9) Boswell and 9ай 
Sections A, B, and C are for #0 


Walker 


planning: 


practical techniques used in © group PF 


134 Student Teaching in Secondary Sc 
For seniors in the secondary school curriculum, Me ` 
time academic majors. Section D is for physical education majors (Myers, Stalling 

Student teaching fee, $50. Admission by permission of the instructor. Prerequoip. 

Education 108 and 123. (134A: fall—as arranged; 134A, 134B, 134C, and ч 


spring—as arranged.) 


ara т : : ` . re 
135 Student Teaching in Elementary Schools (9) Мол 
For seniors in the elementary school curriculum. Student teaching fee, $50. (135A 
sion by permission of the instructor. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123. 
and 135B: spring—as arranged.) 

SPECIAL METHODS COURSESt ds 
ec t hing fiel 
l'o be elected in the senior year after substantial preparation in the teaching = 

concerned by the students in the secondary school curriculum. Course require eft 


Practices of success 


and hours of credit vary with license requirements. 

are studied, and actual teaching content as found in current texts and courses of st" 

is reviewed. 

136 Teaching English (2 to 4) Lume 
Prerequisite: 18 semester hours in English. (Spring: lecture—M 6:10-8 ** 
field work (2 hours)—as arranged.) Kosh 


137 Teaching Speech (2 to 4) р 
Prerequisitet: 18 semester hours іп speech or the permission of the instru 
(Spring: lecture—T 8:10-10 P.M. field work (2 hours) —as arranged.) " 

dna x ion 11 

* This course may not be taken by students who have completed or plan to enroll in Educa uisitó 
t Prerequisite to all special methods courses: Education 108, 123, and 131. Additiona р 


are stated under each course. 


ctor. 


The School of Education 


138 Teaching Social Studies (2 to 4) Boswell 
Prerequisite*: 24 semester hours of social studies (Spring: lecture—Th 8:10-10 
P.M., field work (2 hours) —as arranged.) 

140 Teaching Mathematics (2 to 4) Brown 
Prerequisite*: Mathematics through calculus. (Spring: lecture—Th 6:10-8 P.M., 
field work (2 hours) —as arranged.) 

144 Teaching Science (2 to 4) Eller 
Prerequisite* : 24 to 40 semester hours of science. (Spring: lecture—T 6:10-8 P.M., 
field work (2 hours) —as arranged.) 

146 Teaching Foreign Languages (2 to 4) McSpadden 
Prerequisite* : 18 semester hours of one foreign language. (Spring: lecture—T 
5:10-7 P.M., field work (2 hours) —as arranged.) 

49 т : : , 

148 т, aching Home Economics (2 to 4) Towne 
Prerequisite*: 30 semester hours of Home Economics. (Spring—as arranged.) 
150 Tea hing Business Subjec ts (2 to 4) Shott 

Prerequisite* : 30 semester hours of business education (Spring—S 9:10-11 A.M.) 


THIRD GROUPt 
9502 r . ® A 
403-4 Comparative Education (3-3) 
Comparison of foreign educational systems with those of the United States, particularly 
those of Russia, West Germany, Denmark, Switzerland, France, the British Isles, Can 


ada, and Australia. (Academic year—Th 8:10-10 P.M.) 
aa ЛУ: or : 
“05-6 The Curriculumi (3-3) ot. Cyr 


For experienced teachers. First half: curriculum foundations and issues; comparison 
of curriculum patterns. Second half: principles and procedures in curriculum develop- 
Ment ; problems. (Academic year—S 11:10 A.M 
1 P.M.; summer 1963—Educatior 205 (3).) 

207 


group consideration of stude 


Curriculum Materials* (3) St. Cyr 
9r experienced teachers. Construction of courses of study, resource units, classroom 
teaching aids, and inexpensive materials; direct application to students’ own situations 
- Fall—Th 6:10-8 Р.М.) 

> ٤ 

“8 Human Development, Learning, and Teaching (3) Lang 
(Formerly Education 2012) 


cture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 hours). For graduate students. 
Tinciples of effective teaching based on an understanding of human growth and de 
velopment and the nature of learning. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22, or 121. 

“Сге: fall—M 6:10-8 P.M.; spring—W 8:10:10 P.M. Conference and field work 
~as arranged.) 


209 o a n а н 
9 Child Growth and Development (3) Rashid 


“n Interdisciplinary approach to child development taking into account such factors as 


Socie | | : 
EM ty and culture, socialization, and soci ing agents with particular emphasis on the 
21 ome and school. (Fall—W 8:10-10 P.M.) 
“0 9 i 
Adolescent Growth and Development (3) Rashid 
Consideration of physical, intellectual, and cultural backgrounds of adolescence with 


Particu] 


ar emphasis on social devel 


justment to organized society, educational 


deve 1 1 d : ` 
10 lopment and adjustment to school, and home relationships. (Spring—W 8:10 
۹ P.M.) 
* 
Pre 
Te. i 1 ° 1 . + 
e stated t Site to all special methods courses: Education 108, 123, and 131 Additional prerequisites 
[4 de under each course 
$ Prep? from an accredited institution is prerequisite to all third-group courses. 
Tequisite 


adequate prolessional preparation 


56 The George Washington University 
912 Educational Measurement (3) McCauley 
Basic measurement techniques; construction, selection, administration, and interpreta- 


tion of objective and essay-type examinations; statistical analysis of test results; 
oratory experiences in the use of test instruments. (Fall—Th 8:10-10 P.M.) 
213-14 History of Education (3-3) Wilson 
First half: the European backgrounds of American education. Second half: the evo 
(Academic year—T 6:10-8 P.M.) 


lution of the American school system. 


915 Education of Exceptional Children* (3) 

For classroom teachers. A survey of current problems in the education and guidance 

of exceptional pupils. Nature and needs of those physically, mentally, or emotiona ly 
handicapped; needs of the gifted. Resources for help in correction, diagnosis, therapy: 


education, and guidance. (Not offered 1963-64.) 
Amos 


216 Education of Slow-learning Children* (3) : 
entary and junior high schoo 


Identification, nature, and needs of slow-learning elem e 
children. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment of learning difficulties. (Summ 


1963.) 
217-18 Philosophy of Education* (3-3) Roger? 
First half: designed to help students formulate a personal philosophy of education, 


Second half: social foundations of education—a study of the forces that shape = 
policies and offerings of the school. (Academic year—M 8:10-10 p.M.; summ 


1963—Education 217 (3) (Darland).) 
Baker 


919 Elementary School C 


Current classroom practic 
ing, techniques in discipline; 


lassroom Procedures* (3) › he 
es with particular emphasis on ways of planning, unit teac 
individual and group evaluation techniques, 
(Summer 1963.) 


for learning, providing for individual differences. 
. o , А n e 
221 Early Childhood Education* (3) Мезі, 
lerlying the teaching of four- to seven-year i 


The philosophy and principles unc 
Emphasis is on organization, equipment, methods, and materials for promoting 
growth needs of young children. (Summer 1963.) 

Coleman 


* 0 "9 
(8—9 ) 
Study of reading difficult 
clinical procedures in 


223-24 Reading Problems 


For experienced teachers. ies on elementary and 


solving reading problems. 


school levels; classroom and 
(Academic year—W 6:10-8 P.M.) 
9 پار‎ эм ; q eman 
296 Reading in Secondary Schools (3) Col areas 
For experienced teachers. Consideration of special problems in the Core, read " 
diagnostic and corrective techniques and materials for the classroom teacher, 
improvement programs. (Spring—T 6:10-8 P.M.) Baker 
` x Р е 
997 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) 1 f elemen 
y Baty 0 
ies in the purposes, organization, and conce „damen 


A consideration of basic isst 
tary education. Emphasis on the philosophical 
tal assumptions as they relate to classroom practices. ( 


298 Instructional Areas in Elementary E 


220 
Critical appraisal of the objectives, organization, 
social studies, science, 


language arts, arithmetic, 
(Spring—5:10-7 P.M.) 
; Carroll 


929 Administration of Elementary Education (3) 

For experienced teachers and administrators. Administration а8 | 

instructional objectives, organizing learning and teaching activities, munit) 

and equipment, maintaining the building, and integrating school and com ) 
(Fall—Th 6:10-8 Р.М.; summer 


Emphasis upon guide lines to action. 


SVC gical roc t 
е ү ү ә "10-7 p.M.) 
Baker 


in thê 
ching methods ia 
« health an pysic? 


ducation (3) 
content, and tes 
arts and crafts, 


education. 


* Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation. 


The School of Education 


231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures* (3) Giancaspro 
Survey of current classroom practices with particular attention to selected topics such 
as teacher-pupil planning, group procedures, pupil security, initiatory and culminating 
activites, individual and group evaluation techniques, teaching aids, etc.; review of 
recent literature. (Fall—Th 8:10-10 P.M.; summer 1963 (Boswell) .) 


233 Audio-visual Education* (3) Kubalak 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Role of audio-visual materials in learning; 
selection, evaluation, and use of materials; administrative problems in the care, opera- 
tion, maintenance, and use of audio-visual materials and epuipment.. Material fee, $7. 
(Spring—S 9:10-12 A.M.; summer 1963.) 


241 Education of the Gifted* (3) Amos 
For classroom teachers, Nature and discovery of giftedness, provisions for the gifted 
in regular classes, experimental projects. (Fall—W 8:10-10 P.M.; summer 1963.) 


243 Human Relations in the Classroom* (3) Marinaccio 
Principles and practices involved in interpersonal relationships between learner and 
teacher and among learners. (Summer 1963) 

245 School and Community* (3) Angel 
The school as an in portant member of a team of social agencies that builds the com- 
munity. (Fall—Th 6:10-8 P.M.; spring—Th 8:10-10 P.M.; summer 1963.) 


247 Vocational Education* (3) Walsh 
Development in the United States; current conceptions, agencies involved, problems, 
and trends. (Not offered 1963-64.) 

25] Guidance in Elementary and Secondary Schools* (3) Detwiler 
A Survey course: scope; needs; organizatior of 
Instructional sts and the administration; 
(Fall and spring—W 8:10-10 P.M.; sum: 


program; services to students, the 


personnel needed for the program. 
er 1963 (McDaniels).) 


259 é А 5 А ка " А в 
^94 Organization and Administration of Guidance Services (3) 
Designed f 


or guidance directors and sur isors and experienced school counselors who 


lope to qualify for such positions in the near f 


s Prerequisite: a minimum of 15 
Semester hours of approved graduate work in measurement and guidance. (Not 
offered 1963—64.) 
25: ° 4 . " * . 
“3 Analysis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling (3) Detwiler 


(Formerly Psychology 236) 
A detailed study of individual analysis techniques with practice in handling such 
Methods, Prerequisite: Education 112 or the equivalent. (Fall—M 6:10-8 P.M.) 


4 The Junior High School* (3) Root 
Urposes, organization, core program, guidance, developing course of study, extra-class- 
| Toom activities. (Not offered 1963—64.) 


255-56 с ie 
00 Secondary Education* (3-3) Root 
lst half: current proposals for the improvement of secondary education. Second 
8 current problems in each of the subject-matter fields. (Academic year I 
:10-10 P.M.; summer 1963 (Root, Giancs o).) 
257 ( 
u - , " ‘ з 
дс upational and Educational Information (3) Detwiler 
(Formerly Psychology 229) 
ue med to acquaint vocational and educational counselors with the basic occupa 
dal and educational information necessary in counseling. Sources of data and 
f 2 - к 
(niques of collecting, analyzing, and disseminating for purposes of guidance. 
"Pring—M 6:108 P.M : summer 1963 
E- 


Pr 
егес i 
luisite: adequate professional preparation 


The George Washington University = 


McCauley 


58 


258 Techniques of Counseling (3) 
(Formerly Psychology 228) 

study of the educational and psychological processes involved in counsel- 

ational, educational, and personal counseling 

problems are discussed. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in testing and guidance, M- 

cluding Education 253 and 957. In exceptional cases Education 253 or 297 may be 

taken concurrently with 258. (Fall—T 6:10-8 P.M.; spring—W 8:10-10 P.M.; sum 


mer 1963 (Detwiler) .) 


An intensive 
ing interviews. Specific types of voc 


259-60 Secondary School Management* (3-3) Johnson 
„а teachers and administrators with two years of successful teaching Jn 
Management planning, execution, and control; criteria of goo 
master schedule; leadership problems incident to ! ne 


(Academic year—W 5:10-10 P.M.) 


For experience 
secondary schools. 
management; construction of the 


development of new policies and programs. 

261-62 Practicum in Guidance (3-3) Detwiler 
Supervised practical instruction in school guidance. Prerequisite: graduate work 1n 
counseling. Admission by permission of the Chairman of the Department. (Act 
demic year—as arranged.) 

263-64 Employee Training (3-3) Walsh, Root 
First half: nature and purpose, review of major programs- orientation, supervisory» ap; 
prentice, clerical skills, communication. Second half: administrative problems 80^ 

ment functions. Prerequisite: 


practices, training media, coordination w ith other manage 


adequate professional preparati 
(Academic year—M 8:10-10 P.M.) 
265-66 Teaching Secondary School English Materials, 
Resources, Content (3-3) 
A refresher course for teachers of English. Discussion of new 
content. Offered in cooperation with the departments of English 
half: communication skills—structural linguistics, composition, and speech. 
half: American and English literature. (Academic year—W 6:10-8 P.M.) 


y School Social Studies—Materials, 


on or two years of experience in employee training. 


Lumsden 


approaches to 
and Speech. 


Y * CIT Thipple 
261-68 Teaching Secondar WhipP 

Resources, Content (3-3 ) " 

ew approaches : 


lies. Discussion of n o] Sci 
Political 9€ 


for teachers of the social stud 


A refresher course 
course content. Offered in cooperation with the departments of History, logy: 
ence, Geography and Regional Science, Economics, and Sociology and Anthropo 
(Not offered 1963—64.) T 
269-70 Business Management of Schools I-1I* (3 3) Сай 
First half: Philosophy, responsibilities, and functions of the business management tend- 
in public education institutions; responsibilities of boards of education, super! (іла, 
ents, and central office staffs. Second half: planning and financing; built ing U dis 
transportation ; lunchrooms; purchasing, stort ond 


tion, operation, and maintenance; =A 
tribution; accounting and budgetary jnsurance, 


(Not offered 1963 64.) 


procedures; depreciation, 


issues. 
(3) 


271 The Teacher and School Administration* 
for teachers and prospective administrators. 
affairs, national agencies, role of the state, local administration, £ 


controls, school plant, public support, democratic administrative 
(Fall—S 9:10-11 A.M.; spring—W 6: 


^ x 
Suber, Carroll, Fat 


» ; w 
ation anc 
Educat Jego! 


A survey course ] finance 
nance, 7+ 
: oving 


teaching conditions. 
1963.) F X 
ا‎ m : - oll, F0" 
272 The Teacher and School Supervision* (3) Y | 
Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques. (Fall—W 6: 
spring—S 9:10- 11 A.M.; summer 1963.) 


professional pr eparation. 


* Prerequisite: adequate 


The 


School of Education 59 


273-74 Teacher Education* (3-3) 

First half: aims, objectives, and basic issues; study of outstanding and experimental 
programs. Second half: recruitment an general education, teaching-field 
preparation, professional sequences, laboratory experiences. (Academic year—M 


8:10-10 P.M.) 


Darland 


d selection, 


215 School Finance* (3) 


Carroll 
Educational financial theory, practice, and control, inc luding methods of financing 
(Spring—T 8:10-10 P.M.) 


276 Seminar: Public Relations in School {dministration* (3) Carroll 


ч 1 Ld 
Purposes, gathering materials, disseminating agencies, publicity media, public partici 


pation in policy making. (Fall—T 8:10-10 P.M 
э” * › 7 
íl Admi inistration of . School Personnel* (3) Carroll 
Techniques and problems of administratior related to more effective service of staff 
І 
personnel. (Spring rh 6:10-8 P.M.; summer 1963.) 
о , ә . 
278 School Law* (3) Remmlein 
Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and responsibilities of teachers, pupils, 
and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major interest to the group. (Not offered 
1963 64.) 


95, 
( : 2 

279-80 Adult Education* (3-3) 
First half: current concepts and objectives, ag 
international through community Second ha 


adults, learning teaching ictivities, administration 


Detwiler, Holden 
involved, programs on all levels 


> adult as a learner, the teacher of 


of adult « lucation programs. 
(Academic year—T 8:10-10 P.M.; summer 1963—Educatior 


n 279 (3 ( Detwiler).) 
283-9 34, Higher Education* (3-3) Rogers 


Firs half: development, present status, and outlook for American colleges; purposes 
of higher education, current and projected pr 
adminis tration, and evaluation of outcomes. S 


of с olle ge 


Ship of institutional services and facilities to the instru 
1963 64.) 


285 Extra-classroom Activities* (3) 


Nature and purposes of selected activities—l 


In CUITK uium, instruction, 


iples in development 


programs; study of curricula in liberal arts and professional fields; relation 


tional program. (Not offere 


neroom, clubs, assemblies, school pub 
ications, student council, interscholasti particular attention to 
Participatio 


sponsorship, 
fered 1963-64.) 


n, finance, and evaluation. 


оо . ; , к 3 
88 Clinical Study of Reading Problems* (3-3) Coleman 
“or advanced students. Diagnostic and corrective work under supervision of the Read 


Ing Clinic, 
reading, ( 
9r the 


289 


Each student is expected to diagnose 


d treat pupils who are retarded in 
Prerequisite: Education 223-24 

equivalent. Material fee, $5 a semester. (Academic year—F 5:10-7 P.M.) 

Supervisory Problems in Readin g* (3) 


Or experienced teachers, рт 
volved in plannir 


ag Cooperative eff 


ase studies are presented and criticiz 


Coleman 
and superintendents. Problems in 
the total reading program, in promot 


ort on the par ie staff toward efficiency. 
"vot offe red 1963-64.) 


reorgani 


easing teaci 


29] p ; 
: Planning the School Plant (3) Cameron 


‘lection of sites; evaluation of existing buildings; utilization of present facilities; ad- 

E to curricular needs; building, operation, and maintenance problems. (Not 

*red 1963-64. ) 

8 94 Re searc h (3-3) The Staff 

üdividua] ег of the staff. Program and con 
ences arranged with an instructor. (Academic year—as arranged.) 


P 
"requisite 


research un adi 


т the guidance of 


adequate professional preparation. 


The George Washington University 


60 
995 Educational Research Methods and Procedures (3) McCauley 
Required of all candidates for graduate degrees in Education. To be taken early in 
the student's graduate program. Prerequisite: an elementary course in statistics. 
(Fall—M 6:10-8 P.M.; spring—Th 6:10-8 P.M.; summer 1963.) 
296 Seminar in Educational Research (3) McCauley 
students analyze scientific approaches to problems in education; eval- 


Designed to help 
uate the application of research techniques t 
conduct research studies; and prepare proposals 
all candidates for the Doctor of Education degree and open, 
didates for other advanced degrees. Prerequisite: Education 295 


(Spring—M 8:10-10 P.M.) 
The Staff 


o typical problems; define, organize, P 
ired о 


for sponsored research. Require 
with permission, to can- 
or the equivalent. 


297 Reading in Education 
To assist those preparing for the comprehensive examinations. No credit toward до 
5:10-6 P.M.; summer 1965. 


requirements. Tuition fee, $36. (Fall and spring—W 


299-300 Thesis (3 3) 
Required of all Master of Arts canc 
—as arranged.) 


The Staff 


; zs , +. year 
lidates writing Master's theses. (Academic ye 


ELEMENTARY TEACHER EDUCATION 


SPECIAL PROGR AM IN 
in Elemen 


The following courses are open only to students in the Special Program 


tary Teacher Education. 

ATUM Ted d a | EA ; afl 

107 Foundations for Elementary School Teaching Baker, Rashid, and Sta 
(9) 

A block course, dealing with the 


elementary education, the nature 
our society. The content of traditional courses in educational | 


education; human development, learning, and teaching; society anc 
introduction to elementary education will be covered. One hundred anc 


hours, supplemented by field experiences. (Summer 1963.) : 
Rashid and Stall 


119 Elementary School Curriculum (12) tary 
A block course, identifying the essential experiences for the educa — 
school children and working tow ard initial competence in the methods and —— s 

for providing such experiences. The subject areas of reading, chi s litere. 
communicaton arts, arithmetic, music, and physic 

One hundred and eighty class hours, suppleme 

(Fall—MTWThF 9-12 A.M. 1:300: f 

Rashid and Sta 


оорег 
d for AM) 


undations of 


history of education, the psychological fo 1 in 


of elementary education, and the elementa 
»sychology ; 
1 the schoo» 


1 thirty-five 


science, social studies, art, 
tion are included. 
observations and field experiences. 
1 Elementary School Teaching (3) 

for discussion of common problems an 
idividual and group needs. (Spring—? 


930 Seminar for Interns ir 
Scheduled weekly meetings 
planned work on areas of ir 


DEPARTMENTS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


+ ‘an fot 
ducation 
Е ‘Ье the 


^hysical 


yy the Department of I 
Whenever poss! 


The following courses are offered 1 
‘ducation for Women. 


Men and the Department of Physical Ё 
departments offer lecture courses jointly. 


FIRST GROUP 

Krup? 

41 Personal Health (1) E 
;ienificance ; 

mental, and social health of the individual- sig (Spring 

Emphasis on personal health knowledges for 


Physical, _understanding, - 
promotion. the future teache?- 


—day.) 


The School of Edu 61 


43-4. 1 Techniques of Physical Education Motor 7 {ctivities DeAngelis, Krupa 


(2-2) 
Fundamental ski rules, and organization. Physical Education fee,* $4.50 a semes- 
ter. (Academic year—day.) 
45-46 Teaching Individual and Dual Sports in Secondary Hanken, Krupa 


Schools (2-2) (men) 


Tennis, golf, swimming, wrestling, badminton, bowling. Physical Education fee,* $4.50 
g 


a semester. (Academic year—day.) 

47 Introduction to Physical Education (2) (men) Myers 
Àn orientation course presenting the problems of physical education, vocational analy- 
sis, scientific foundations, and scope of field. (Fall—day.) 

18 Introduction to Recreation (2) (men) Hanken 
The role of recreation in modern living; current practices in community recreation 
work; standards of training, experience, and salary; types of leadership. (Spring 
day.) 


49 Human Anatomy (3) 
The structure of the human body. Basic course for physical education majors. Also 


open to both men and women not majoring in Physical Education. Prerequisite: Biol- 
ору 1-2. (Fall—day.) 


X0 Kine siology (3) Lawrence 
A study of the anatomical mechanism of movement, analysis of the action of muscles 
in physical education activities. Prerequisite: an approved course in anatomy. 
(Spring—day.) 


31-52 Teachi ng Physical Education Activities (2-2) (women) The Staff 
Team sports: basketball, hockey, softball, soccer, speedball. Individual and dual 
Sports: tennis, badminton, archery, swimming and diving, lifesaving and water safety. 


"ymnastics: tumbling apparatus and trampoline. Physical Education fee,* $4.50 a 


Semester. (1963-64 and alternate years: academic year—day.) 

»8 First Aid and Care of Athletic Injuries (2) DeAngelis 
» : р ше > : 
Prevention and emergency care of injuries of all types, with special reference to first 
aid, civil defense, bandaging, and massage. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2. (Spring 
day.) 


SECOND GROUP 


l0] pz... pia | " : 

01 Physical Education in the Elementary School (3) Burtner, Snodgrass 
hysical growth and development of the child and adolescent. Survey of age charac 
teristics and organization of physical education activities for the various age levels in 


"lementary school, playground, and settlement house programs. Methods and mate- 
rials of tumbling, games, dance, and self-testing activities. (Fall—day; spring 
*vening.) 
103 ру. : ; 
3 History and Principles of Physical Education (3) Myers 
?urvey of history as it relates to contemporary physical education. Study of aims, ob 
lectives, and philosophy of physical education. (Fall—day.) 
105 5 
3-6 Adapted Physical Education and Physical Examinations Lawrence 
^? o P 
9-9 ) 


quse and correction of faulty body mechanics, physical examination methods for the 
" ы м ағ i - к 

та повів of postural defects, prescription of exercises, and program adaptation. Pre- 

бат; : - MV : 

"Tuisite: Physical Education 49 and 50 (Academic year—day.) 


24 : } tivity course 

;ducation fee is required for registration in one or more of the activity courses. 

Me departmental course offered by the departments of Botany and Zoology. Students may reg- 
ither department 
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107 Teaching Recreational Dance (1 to 2) Burtner, Criddle 
Methods and materials for teaching the country and social dances of America and the 
folk dances of other countries to secondary-school age and adult groups. Square 
dance calling is included. Physical Education fee,* $4.50. (Fall—day.) 

109-10 Leadership Organization in the Intramural Program DeAngelis 
(2-2) (men) 

Principles of administration, organization, 

the physical education program of the junio 

lege. (Academic year—day.) 


activities in 


and supervision of intramural 
nd col- 


r high school, senior high school, a 


111-12 Teaching Physical Education Activities (2-2) (women) The Staff 
Continuation of methods and materials in activities listed under Physical Education 51- 
52. Physical Education fee,* $4.50 a semester. (1964-65 and alternate years: aca- 


demic year—day.) 
113-14 Practice in Teaching Physical Education Activities 


(2 to 4-2 to 4) 
Principles and methods applied to learning anc 
Supervised laboratory. Physical Education fee,* $4.50 a semester. 


] teaching physical educatio | а 
(Academic ye 


—as arranged.) 
115-16 Teaching Team Sports in Secondary Schools DeAngelis, Hanken 
(2 to 4-2 to 4) (men) 
Football, basketball, baseball, track and field. 
ter. (Academic year—day.) 


Physical Education fee,* $4.50 a seme? 


117 Teaching Modern Dance (1 to 2) 

Techniques for the teaching of movement as a medium of expression. 
in body technique, composition, and the analysis of accompaniment for danc 00 
ing instrumental, voice, and percussion. Application is made to both secondary 80 : 
and adult age levels. Physical Education fee,* $4.50. (1964-65 and alternate yes 


fall—day.) 
118 Dance Production (1 to 2) 
Planning and staging of performances 


festivals. Lighting, costuming, sets, and make-up. 
sicals, and plays for students taking course for two credits. 


dance concerts, 4 
for concerts, ar 


Education { 


for demonstrations, 
Choreography 
Physical 


$4.50. (1964-65 and alternate years: spring day.) 
EE S " - { rup? 
121 School and Community Health Programs (3) R: - y 
health instruction, sources of materia 


Health services, healthful environment, | 
eral health knowledge. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2.t (Fall—evening.) 


122 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) 
Methods and materials for teaching health. Prerequisite: 
evening.) ра 

т ; ; А А Р ru 

131 Tests and Measurements in Physical Education (3) , E 
Critical survey of tests in physical activities, methods of test construction, € 
statistics. (Fall—day.) 

Snodgrass 


132 Camp Leadership ( l to 2) 
Philosophy and techniques of camp counseling ; 
including outdoor education. Also open to both 
Physical Education. (Spring—day.) 


Biology 1-2-t (Sprin£" 


survey of organization & P ring jn 
men and women not, ma) 


tivity courses: ге 


ration in one or more of the ac 
nd Zoology. 


* The Physical Education fee is required for regist 
t An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Botany at 
ister in either department. 
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136 Survey of Dance History and Dance Forms (3) Burtner 


The development of dance from primitive ritual to present day recreational and art 
forms of the dance. Includes ethnologic dance, practice and discussion of fundamental 
movement techniques, and composition. (1963-64 and alternate years: spring—as 
arranged.) 

20 боз " , . 

138 Organization and Administration of Physical Krupa, George 

Education (3) 
Organization and administration of physical education programs in elementary and se 


ondary schools and in colleges. Study of plants, fields, equipment, and programs. 
(Spring—as arranged.) 


151-52 Recreational Leadership Activities (1 to 3-1 to 3) Abernethy 
First half: basic skills for the preschool and school-age child. Laboratory practice in 


crafts, music, dramatics, physical and social activities. Second half: basic skills for 
the teen-age and adult. Arts and crafts, dramatics, physical and social activities. 
(1963-64 and alternate years: academic year—evening.) 


161 Community Organization for Recreation (3) l'hompson 


Resources, principles, and methods in organizing community recreation services. 


(1964-65 and alternate years: fall—evening.) 


162 Idministration of Community Recreation Programs (3) Thompson 
Factors and problems in administering recr 
gram, area, facilities, leadership, finance, and 
nate years: spring—evening.) 


ation including surveys, legislation, pro- 
public relations (1964—65 and alter- 


REQUIRED AND ELECTIVE COURSES FROM 
OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


PSYCHOLOGY 


22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) J. Johnson 
*onsideration of individual and group differences, adjustments, and the psychology of 
*arning in relation to education and training. Fall—evening ; spring—day.) 


29 Child Psychology (3) 


* genetic approach to the study of the child Spe 
Clalization 
evening: 


] , 
21 Educational Psychology (3) 
gı anced course 


E. Johnson 
emphasis is placed on the so 
process, learning, and the child's view of the world. (Fall—day; spring 
summer 1963.) 


in educational psychology. Designed for those with background in 
ation and psychology. (Fall and spring—evening; summer 1963.) 


1 - 1 : 
29 Introdu tion to Counseling (3) 


Survey of the basic 
educational, and 


М 7 1 Й I 
principles, techniques, and procedures as applied to vocational, 


personal counseling (Fall—evening; summer 1963.) 


31 p da 
l Psychological Tests (3) Hunt 
a drvey of psychological tests and their 
ermment, I Е 


ау 


mmon uses іп business, industry, gov- 


fee, $7. (Fall—evening; spring— 


law, medicine, and educatior 
; Summer 1963.) 


144 p : 
4 Personnel Psychology (3) Mosél 
*ychologix al « once 
ations to 
ening, ) 


pts and techniques in personne] management and supervision. Ap 


1 1 e Pall T RT in - 
government, industry, and military organizations. (Fall and spring 
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Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 
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Lloyd Bennett Wilson 
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Frane ES KIRKPATRK K, A.M., Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 


ACTIVE FACULTY 
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RIGHT, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 
ENNETH Brown, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 
“LZABETH BURTNER, A.M , Professor of Physical Ed 
SOHN LANSING Cami RON, A.M., Associate Professor 
ESLEY THomas ( ARROLL, Ph.D., Professor of Education 
ARY ELLEN COLEMAN, A.M., Associate Professor of Ed 


,"eading Clinic 


ication for Women 


7 


Lecturer in Education 


л 
ication: Director of the 


ATHRYN Gi DGEL COOK, A M.. Professor al Lecturer in E l 


f 
D THL] EN CRIDDLE, A.B., B.F.A., Instructor in Physical 
EVERT v 
VVERLY ANDERSON ( RUMP, B.S 
ср 


ucation 


I Education for Women 
B.S., Ed.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Davip DARLAND, A.M.. Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 
x ENT James DEANcEIs, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., Professor of Physical Educa- 
Hon for Men 


ARRY GRUBB DETWILER, Ed.D., Associate 
ОВЕр Yr A ; 
BERT W HITTINCTON ELLER, B.S., Ed.D., . 
AMES H 


ү AROLD Fox, A.M., Ed.D.. Professor of Ed 
PALE HARPSTER GEORGE, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., A.P.C., Associate Professor of 
Physical E 


or ducation for Women 4 
эң GIANCASPRO, A.M. in Ed., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
ANCES "3 y an 
Em NEWELL HAMBLIN. A.B., Ed.D., Professor of Education een 
‘MOND GEORGE Hanken, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., Professor of Physical Educa- 
| lion for Men 
ORN ү ; و‎ 
OLDEN, Ph.D.. Professorial Lecturer in Education 
NT, A.B., Ed.M.. Lecturer in Education 
iunt, Ph.D., M.D.. Professor of Psychology 


th. The Pra: Е Tc 
the ei esi the Dean of Faculties, the Vice President for Plans and Resources, 
эчү «віз 


1 Й e Universit officio mem- 
I ir of the { niversity, and the Director of Admissions of the University are ex off 
ne Faculty, 


"JJ , H 
fessor of Education 
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nt Professor of Education‏ 
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CLAYTON HUTCHINS, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Eya MAYNE JOHNSON, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 
Howarp ODIN JOHNSON, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education | 
BARNARD DEJEAN Joy, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 


SAMUEL KAVRUCK, B.S., fessorial Lecturer in Edw 


A.M. in Govt., Ed.D., Associate Proj 


cation 
7 е é А ‚ Dette 
VIRGINIA RANDOLPH KIRKBRIDE, A.M., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Educational Psy 
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Professorial Lecturer in Education 


ZELDA Horner Kosi, A.M., Associate 
ЈоѕЅЕРН Henry Krupa, M.S., Ed.D., Professor of 
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tion for Women 


*LonETTA May STALLINGS, 
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WILLIAM Dove THOMPSON, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer M 


Education 


Physical Education for Men 


cation 


A.M., Associate Professor of Physical Education for 


KATHRYN MILDRED TOWNE, A.M., Professor of Home Economics , 
ial Lecturer wt 


LuVERNE CRABTREE WALKER, A.M., Associate Professori 
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1966: W. T. Carroll, Carol St. Cyr 
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F. N. Hamblin (Chairman), G. L. Angel, R. E. Baker, W. T. Carroll, H. G. Detwiler, 

Thelma Hunt, V irginia Kirkbride, W. A. McCaulev, B. S. Root, Carol St. Cyr 
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Academic programs leading to degrees are offered in the following colleges and 
schools: 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Associate in 
Science (A.S.), Bachelor of Arts (A.B.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of 
Science in Medical Technology (B.S. in Med. Tech.), Master of Arts (A.M.), 
Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), and Master of Science (M.S.) 

Graduate Council: Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 

School of Medicine: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 

National Law Center: 

Law School: Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) 
Graduate School of Public Law: Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master of Comparative 

е Law (M.Comp.L.), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 

School of Engineering and Applied Science: Engineering Technologist Certificate 
(E.T.C.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Master of Science (M.S.), Master of En- 
Bineering Administration (M.E.A.), and Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) 

chool of Pharmacy: Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy (B.S. in Phar.) 

School of Education: Bachelor of Arts in Education (A.B. in Ed.), Bachelor of 
Science in Physical Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master of Arts in Education (A.M. 
in Ed.), Advanced Professional Certificate (A.P.C.), and Doctor of Education 
(Ed.D.) 

chool of Government, Business, and International Affairs: Bachelor of Arts in Gov- 
ernment (A.B. in Govt.), Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), Master of 
Arts in Government (A.M. in Govt.), Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.), 
Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Doctor of Business Administration 
(D.B.A.), and Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 

ollege of General Studies: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Associate in Science (A.S.), 
Associate in Secretarial Administration (A.Sec.Adm.), Bachelor of Arts (A.B.), 
Bachelor of Science in Cartography (B.S. in Cart.), Master of Arts (A.M.), Master 
of Arts in International Affairs (A.M. in LA.), Master of Business Administration 
(M.B.A.), Master of International Affairs (M.I.A.), and Master of Public Admin- 
istration (M.P.A.) 
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COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES CALENDAR * 
1903-04 


1963 
FALL SEMESTER: 
Off-Campus registration}; classes begin Sept 2-27 . Mon-Fri 
Application for Feb graduation due in 
Registrar’s Office 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences ad- 
vising: freshmen, sophomores, new students Sept 11-18 Wed-Wed 
Orientation Assembly: all new students On- 


ae Re Еле — t Sept 13.............. T Fri 
Curriculum assemblies: new On-Campus stu- 

dents attend one pá Sept 13 and 16 „Fri and Mon 
Placement tests for On-Campus students Sept 16 киек ion 
Registration on Campus? Sept 19-211 ............Thurs—Sat 

Application for Feb graduation due in 

Registrar’s Office 

Classes begin on Campus T Sept 23 „Mon 
CGS meeting of Staff of Instruction, Monroe 

102, 8:30 P.M. Oct 4 zum E т. 
Subjects of Master’s theses of Feb candidates 

due in Dean’s Office Oct 4 = Linc a rc Fri 
Veterans Day (holiday)........... 2 JA چ‎ 786 : ....Mon 
Thanksgiving recess...... wie sane s IUE RE OU збы Thurs-Sat 
Master's comprehensive examinations... Dec 6 and 7 Fri and Sat 
Graduate Record ехатїпа!їопв........................ Dec 14 У унос уч 7 Sat 
Christmas recess с Dec 21-Jan 1 Sat-Wed 

1964 

On-Campus classes resume Xv rpm „Thurs 
Master’s theses of Feb candidates due in 

Dean's Office........... . : oes ЛИШИ И З теа SI 
Off-Campus registration}; classes begin Jan 13-Feb 7....... ..... Mon-Fri 

Application for June graduation due in 

Registrar’s Office 

Last day of Campus fall-semester classes... Jan 15. ...... Wed 
On-Campus examination period 1 Jan 20-25 Mon-Sat 
Placement tests............... A c. eo JEN. dA ens ......Mon 


E 
* \ " “ sé ^ К 
dur; Off-Campus courses in the College of General Studies may be organized upon request at any time 

ing the year 


ы Application for degree, for Graduate Record Examination, and for comprehensive examination is 
© responsibility of the student and must be made at the time of registration for the last classes re- 

Wired for the degree concerned 

hursday and Friday, from 12:00 to 8:00 P.M.; Saturday, from 10:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M 


(3) 


B 


SPRING SEMESTER: 


Registration on Campus} © з 

Application for June graduation due in 
Registrar’s Office 

Classes begin on Campus | 

Subjects of Master’s theses of June candi- 
dates due in Dean’s Office.. 

CGS meeting of Staff of Instruction, Monroe 
102, 10:30 А.М.................... 

Winter Convocation (holiday) 

Spring recess ........ "m^ A 

Master's comprehensive examinations 

Graduate Record examinations 

Master's theses of June candidates due in 
Dean's Office . 

Last day of Campus spring-semester classes 

Education and Training Officers Luncheon, 
Lisner Lounge, 12:30 P.M. 

On-Campus examination period 

Memorial Day (holiday) 

Baccalaureate Service 

Commencement 


SUMMER SESSIONS: 


Registration for first 5-week session 
First-session classes begin 
Independence Day (holiday) 
First-session classes end... 
First-session examination day 
Registration for second 5-week session 
Second-session classes begin 
Second-session classes end... 
Second-session examination day.. 


REGISTRATION ON CAMPUS FALL 
SEMESTER 


1964-65 


t Application for degree, 
the responsibility of the 
juired for the degree concerned 

t Thursday and Friday, from 12 
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Jan 30-Feb 11 Thurs-Sat 


Feb 3 Mon 
Feb 7 „Fri 
Feb 8 

Feb 22 


00 


March 23-28 


April 3 and 4 Fri and Sat 


for Graduate Record Examination 
student and must be made at the tim 


April 11 Sat 
May 1 Fri 
Mav 20 Wed 
May 21 Thurs 
May 23-29 Sat-Fri 
May 30 Sat 
June 7 Sun 
June 7 Sun 
June 15 Mon 
June 16 Tues 
July 4 За! 
July 20 „Моп 
July 21 Tues 
July 23 Thurs 
July 24 „Fri 
Aug 27 Thurs 
\ug 28 Fri 
Sept 17-19 Thurs-Sat 
i is 

and for comprehensive вкш Э 


00 to 8:00 P.M.; Saturday, from 


e of registration for t 


10:00 A.M. to 1:00 Р.М. 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


ГА 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The College of General Studies was established in 1950. 

The objectives of the ( ollege of General Studies are to extend the educational fa- 
cilities of the University; to introduce experimental programs of study for mature 
students; and to provide auxiliary educational services other than formal programs of 
study. 

In addition to degree-granting programs it also conducts institutes, conferences, 
and special noncredit projects. Offices are in building F at 706 Twentieth Street NW. 


ACADEMIC STANDARDS 


[he staff of instruction is made up of members of the regular University Faculty 
and staff of instruction and other individuals of recognized academic and professional 
competence. 

All academic standards of the University are maintained in off-campus credit 
courses. 

Limi TE al Na ен MISC d Imender de méintain di lity of 

mits on the size of classes may be imposed in order to maintain the quality о 
instruction. 


The College of General Studies is a member of the Association of University Eve- 


ning Colleges and the National University Extension Association. 


OFF-CAMPUS STUDY 


The College of General Studies works closely with personnel administrators, train- 
ing officers, school officials, and others interested in developing programs of in-service 
training, in response to increased demands of government, education, business, and 


1 who wish to work toward 


industry. Programs are also offered for service personr 
degrees or for professional proficiency. Off-Campus Cent 


rs are listed on pages 45-68. 


TYPES OF PROGRAMS 


The College offers courses in liberal arts, education, and business administration 


on the college or university level for which there is a sufficient demand and for which 
à qualified instructor can be found, regardless of whether such courses are included 
in the regular offering of the University. According to the subject matter and the 
wish of the organizing group, courses are arranged as credit courses applicable to- 
Ward a degree or as noncredit courses. For information concerning arrangements for 
s of study, Telephone 965-2350 or write to The 
College of General Studies, The George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
20006. 


Courses or comprehensive progr 


PROFESSIONAL IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


l . l . : namia Î ' 

Special programs are offered to meet the in-service needs of special groups and 
Other a" da n 
thers will be developed as the need arises. 
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HOW TO ORGANIZE A PROGRAM 
or agency interested in having the Univer- 
ıensive educational program, should 
) of the College of General 
sent upon request to discuss 


Any organization, group, installation, 
sity organize and conduct a course or à compre! 
get in touch with the Assistant Dean (Administration 
Studies, Telephone 965-2350. A representative will be 


organizational plans. 
TELEVISION COURSES 
During the academic year 1962-63, the College of General Studies, in cooperation 
with “Continental Classroom” and WTOP-TV Channel 9, offered a two-semester 
The American Economy. The course was taught by Dr. John 
. Head of the Department of Economics, Carnegie 


cast to more than 180 colleges and universities 
nited States. Each semester of the course carried three hours cre it. 
t of textbooks and telecourse guide mate- 
ay through Friday from 6:30 to 7 AM. 


course in economics, 
R. Coleman, Professor of Economics 
Institute of Technology, and was tele 


throughout the U 
The registration fee did not include the cos 


rials. The course was scheduled for Mond 


throughout the academic year. 
During the fall of 1962 the College 
National Naval Medical Center, offered a credit 


psychology, Human Adjustment in Hospital Settir 


aval Medical Center, Walter Ree 

of Health, the Air Force Hospital at Andrews Air Force Base, the 
the Army Hospital at Fort George Meade, and the 
The course was scheduled for Monday, Wednesday, 


M. The registration fee included the cost of text- 


of General Studies, in cooperation with the 
and noncredit television course 1n 
ig, to a closed circuit network con- 
sisting of the N d Army Medical Center, the Na- 
tional Institutes 
Army Hospital at Fort Belvoir, 
Army Hospital at Fort Detrick. 
and Friday from 12:10 to 1:00 P 


book and telecourse materials. g 
Additional television courses may be offered from time to time. For further m- 
consult Olive Jean McKay, Staff Assistant (Continuing Education), 0" 
h Street NW.; telephone: 965-2350. 

ams is Lillian Brown, Director of Rac 


t NW.; FEderal 8-0250, Exten- 


formation, 
lege of General Studies, 706 Twentiet 

The coordinator for television progr 
Television, Building DD, Room 10, 2120 Eye Stree 


sion 370. 


lio and 


RADIO COURSES 


AM and FM in Washington, nC 
rsational French, 


textbook and radio € 


the College of Gem 
Russian, a" 


In cooperation with WTOP 
ourse ma 


eral Studies has offered noncredit courses in Conve 
Spanish. The registration fee included the cost of 


terials. 
Additional radio noncredit courses may be offered from time to time. For fur 
consult Olive Jean McKay, Staff Assistant (Continuing Education)» 
‚ 106 Twentieth Street NW.; telephone: 965-235 
s is Lillian Brown, Director of Radi 


Eye Street NW.; FEderal 8-0250, Extension 94% 


ther information, 
College of General Studies. 
The Coordinator for radio course 


vision, Building DD, Room 10, 2120 


0 and Tele- 


CAMPUS STUDY 

egree candidates may register for cam} 
are not conveniently availab 
ish to study full-time at the University 
rs in which to complete their programs © 


yus course’ 
le at off-campus се 


and W 0 
f study may 


Off-campus d 
programs, if these courses 
Service personnel who w 
limited time under military orde 
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register for campus courses through the College of General Studies if they meet the 
following requirements. Permission of the Dean is required for concurrent enroll- 
ment in off-campus courses. 


1. The applicant must be in attendance under official orders which give him a 


pecified time in which to finish his degree requirements. 

2. He must prove that the degree requirements can be completed in the time speci- 
fied in his orders only by taking advantage of the advanced standing provisions of 
this College. 

3. He must be in a position to enroll for full-time study. 

By special arrangement with the Department of the Navy, naval personnel may at- 
tend the University as full-time students for a maximum of five semesters. Academic 
idviser: Dr. John Francis Latimer, Building E, Room 300; FEderal 8-0250, Exten- 
sion 494, 

The Air Force Advanced Management Program, sponsored by the United States 
Air Force Institute of Technology, provides 50 semester hours of work in advanced 
management and supporting fields through the educational facilities of the School of 
Government, Business, and International Affairs for a selected group of Air Force 
officers. Those officers who qualify, by a combination of academic background and 
the satisfactory completion of this program can be awarded a Bachelor’s degree by 
the College of General Studies. Officers who already hold Bachelor’s degrees may 
take these courses for graduate credit toward the Master of Arts degree. Campus co- 
ordinator and academic adviser: Dr. Waldo Sommers, Hall of Government, Room 
205 (710 Twenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 404 or 588. 

For administrative counseling, consult Dr. James Grady Brown, Assistant Dean 
(Administration) of the College of General Studies, 706 Twentieth Street NW.; Tele- 


phone: 965-2350. 


ADMISSION 


Registration in an off-campus course constitutes admission to that course only. 
Admission to off-campus courses does not constitute admission to degree candidacy 
ог to campus courses of the University. Courses which carry college credit, however, 
may count toward a degree in any s hool or college of the University provided: (1) 
the student is а‹ cepted as a degree candidate in the school or college from which the 
degree is sought and (2) the course meets the requirements of the particular cur- 
riculum chosen by the student and is approved by the appropriate dean. Credits for 


these courses may also be transferred to other colleges or universities. 


CREDIT COURSES 


. ; , А . М 1 , "m... he 
Registration is conducted before or at the first meeting ot each class. Transcripts 
9f previous academic work are not required. Registration is restricted to those whose 


qualifications indicate that they are able to complete the courses successfully. 


Auditing —With the permission of the instructor, adequately prepared students 
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may register as “Auditors”. 
exercises or to take examinations. 
Tuition is the same as 
with the approval of the Dean, 


received. 


student may, 
to the 10th class session. 
f the Dean, change from сг 


proval o 


A student will not be permitted tc 
class session of any course. 
Concurrent Registration.—: 
college or school of th 
Studies only by permi 
or school concerned. 
the College of General Studies, must be 
of the college or school concerned 
Service personnel enrollec 
sion to register concu 


organized at the requ 


DEGREE CANDIDACY 


The George Washington University 
»quired to take active part in the 
no credit will be 
as 15 sessions à 
prior 


An auditor is not ге 
No grades will be 
for credit courses. 
change from c 


reported, and 
If a course h 
redit to audit status 
30 sessions, a student may, with the ap- 


ior to the 20th class session. 
after the second 


If a course has 
„dit to audit status рг 


› change from audit to credit status 


candidate in any other 
College of Genera 
istration) of the dean of the college 
The Concurrent Registration form, available at the Office о 
filled in by the student, signed by the dean 


we registration form. 
ses need the Dean's per 


А student registered as а degree 
e University may take credit courses in the 
ssion (granted prior to reg 


‚ and submitted with th 
{ full time for campus cour 
rrently for off-campus courses. 


nis- 


NONCREDIT COURSES 
olling. When a course is 


Noncredit courses are open to anyone interested in enr 
est of a particular agency or group, admission may be restricte 
to the students recommended by the sponsoring organization. 
е таде only if there is a reasonable 


Application for degre 
assurance that the student will be 
ments. Credits granted by 
may or may not be acce] 
of this University. 

The following factors are 

1. The adequacy of previous academic 
contemplated, including quantity and ality of work and the standing 0 
tution in which it was done. 

9. Results of specified tests, W 

Admission ғ 

3. The aptitude 


se candidacy should | 
in the area lor 
for service schools and correspon, 
r schools 


the require 
lence courses 
and colleges 


ig enough to complete 


‚ this College 
sted by another institution or by othe 


considered in determining the eligibility of an applican 
: y 
work as preparation for the ceurse of stuc : 
qu f the inst 
А ` 4 te 

hen prescribed by the Committee on Undergradua 
and Advanced Standing. 


of the student for the curriculum contemplated. 


4. The character of the student. | 
dent who has ? 


The University reserves 
previous ac 
college work successfully, or who, 


student. 


admission to any stu 
te doubt of his ability to P 
ould not be an accep 


ursue 
table 


the right to refuse 


ademic record of such grade as to crea 
for any other reason, W 


METHODS OF А! )MISSION 


An applicant from a s¢ 
candidacy by certificate or examination. 
high school record form, 


FROM SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
. б " e 
alify for admission to degre 
nt must sen 
Admissions or 


„сопдагу school may seek to qu 
In either case, the applica 


available at the Office of the Director o 


General Studie 


the College of General Studies, to his hig] 
principal fill it out and mail it directly to the Office of the Director of Admissions, 
The ( соге Washington University, Washington, D. C. 20006. 


1 school prin ipal with the request that the 


Consideration for admission is based upon the combined evidence of (1) an ac- 
ceptable certificate of graduation, showing a minimum of fifteen “units”* from an 


accredited secondary school: 


principal's statement that the applicant is ade- 
quately prepared to undertake college work with reasonable prospect of success; (3) 


the results of College Entrance Exam ination Board scores submitted on the Schola 
Aptitude Test (for students over twenty-one years of age appropriate tests may be 
prescribed); and (4) course work completed with the College of General Studies prior 
o making application for admissio: (See Special Requirements for Admission to 
Degree Candidacy.) 


ident has satisfied all curriculum pie: 


Certification by the principal that the s 
ments of the school will be accepted in lieu 1 of any presc ribed distribution of unit 

A desirable secondary school program | prepare ation for college would несе А 
four vears of English, at least two years of one foriegn language, two years of nat 


ural or physical science with laboratory instruc 


tion (bevond “General Sciences"), two 
or ed vears of social studies (with concentration on history), one or two years of 
mathematics. 

The College of General Studies Committee on Undergraduate Admission and Ad 
vanced Standing will consider the adequacy of the q jalifications for academic suc- 
cess of an applicant who, because of unusual circumstances, does not present all the 


formal requirements stated above. 


FROM HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 
An applicant for advanced standing may be considered for admission upon the 
presentation of satisfactory credentials from an accredited institution of higher 
learning. 

Properly certified courses taken at accredited colleges or universities may be ap 
plied toward a degree in the College of General Studies, subject to the curriculum 
requirements of the degree program for wl ich admission is sought. Work of low 
passing grade (such as D or the equivalent) is not acce »ptable for transfer. However, 
а course on which a grade of D has been received may be used to satisfy the curricu- 
lum requirement, but may not be counted toward the total number of semester hours 
required for the degree. 

The University reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole or in part, 
or to allow it provisionally. Credit so given may be withdrawn for subsequent poor 
Work. 


It is the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript sent directly 
tional institution formerly attended to the Office of the Director of 


trom each educati 


Admissions, The George Washington U 


ston, D. C. 20006. 


ides the record of his sec- 


iversity, Washi 


If the transcript of record from a higher institution in 


Ondary school work, it is not necessary for the applicant to have forwarded a separate 


record from the principal of the secondary s hool 


* А unit represents a year’s study in a se ondary school subject, including in the aggregate not less 


th А 
ап 120 60-minute periods of prepared classroom work 
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N TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


candidacy the student must have satisfac- 
ed academic work in the College of Gen- 
lacy should be filed as soon 45 the re- 


SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSIO 

To be eligible 
torily completed 6 semeste 
eral Studies. Application fo 
quired 6 hours are satisfactorily completed. 

Twelve semester hours of acceptable work are required of applicants whose pre- 
vious college records might make admission questionable. A grade of C or better is 
required for such qualifying courses toward undergraduate degrees; for Master’s can- 
didacy an average of B or better is required for undergraduate prerequisite courses, 


S (satisfactory) or E (excellent) for graduate courses. 

Students must confer with the Assistant Dean (Administration) or a Field Rep- 
resentative of the College of General Studies before applying for admission to degree 
candidacy. Appointments may be made by telephone (965-2350) or by letter. 


for admission to degree 
r hours of approv 
r degree candic 


ADVANCED STANDING 


sfer from other accredited colleges or univer- 
r hours of advanced 


thods. For de- 


iculum con- 


In addition to credit allowed in tran 
sities, see “From Higher Institutions”, a maximum of 30 semeste 
standing may be obtained by any combination of the following me 
tailed information concerning advanced standing acceptable in the curr 


templated, see “Advanced Standing” under the degree concerned. 


1. Service Schools 

ster hours may be obtained on the basis of service schools 
d by the United States Armed Forces Institute 
the Armed Forces. Ordinarily 


allowed for military expe 


A maximum of 30 seme 
satisfactorily completed, as evaluate 
Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experience in 


such credits are counted as electives. No credit will be 


rience as such. 


2. Validating Examinations 


A maximum of 30 semester hours may be 
With the approval of the Dean or the Assistant De 
permission to take such examinations is granted th 
perience and background. Validating examinations must be comp 
first calendar year in which the student is registered as a degree candidate. 


for each three-hour course examination is $48. 


obtained by validating examinations. 


an and the department concerned, 
ose who are qualified by work ex- 
leted during the 
The fee 


3. Correspondence Courses 
e successful comple 


d list of The 


arned through th 


r hours may be e 
are on the approve 


A maximum of 15 semeste 
s of college level which 


tion of correspondence course 
George Washington University. 
ULUM REQUIREMENTS 


lent wishing to omit а 
xamination: 


EXAMINATION FOR WAIVING CURRIC 
t full semester of degree 
with the permission of the Dean, take a waiver € ) 
he curriculum requirement and qualifies him 
the waiver examination does nol 
e-hour course 


During the firs candidacy, a stuc 
required course may, 
the passing of which relieves him of t 
for registration in an advanced course. Passing of 
entitle the student to credit toward a degree. The fee for each thre 


examination is $5. 


FEES 
(All fees should be paid by check or money order) 


Application fee (degree candidate) nonrefundable $15.00 
Graduation Fees 
Associate in Arts, Associate in Science, Associate in Secretarial Adminis- 


tration . 10.00 
Bachelor’s or Master’s degrees...... | А 25.00 


Tuition Fees 


On-campus: 


Full-time program (12 to 18 hours), each semester* vas оса „ес DENN 
Part-time program or hours in excess of 18, for each semester hour*........ 36.00 


Off-campus: 
For each Semester hour for which a student registersT............... n 24.00 
The Education Program of the Armed Forces may defray a maximum 
of $13.50 a semester hour, for service personnel. 
Graduate Record Examination fee (to cover two examinations), charged each 
candidate for a Bachelor’s degree in the College of General Studies. (For 


procedure, see Graduate Record Examination, page 17) E “Se 
Fee for binding the Master's thesis i 6.00 
Withdrawal fee, charged in special cases E . 9.00 
Reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial suspension 5.00 
Residence fee, off-campus degree candidate, to maintain “in residence" status 

during any semester of absence from the University} ES 800 


Residence fee, on-campus degree candidate, to maintain “in residence" status 
during any semester of absence from the University or after completion of 


tuition requirements S ; 36.00 
Fee for each examination to waive a curriculum requirement..... diu 5.00 
Validating Examination fee 48.00 
Transcript fee, charged for each transcript of record 1.00 


PAYMENT OF FEES 
OFF-CAMPUS COURSES 


For fifteen-week credit courses 
Students not receiving tuition assistance .....Payable in 3 equal 
installments: the first at time of registration; the second, 30 days after the be- 
ginning of the course; the third, 60 days after the beginning of the course. 


. * Payment of tuition for a Master's thesis entitles the candidate, during the academic year of registra- 
tion, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. 
n case a thesis is unfinished, an additional successive ac ademic year may be granted without further 
tuition payment. The student must, however, be registered “‘in residence" during this period. If the 
Preparation of the thesis extends beyond the second academic year, it must be registered for again, and 
tuition paid on the same basis as for a repeated course 

I Except in War College programs ; 

t Payment of the residence fee entitles the student who is granted leave of absence to return and 
Continue his work toward a degree under the academic requirements which were in force at the time 
Of his first registration The residence fee applies toward neither financial nor residence requirements 


9r the degree 
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Students receiving tuition assis CAGE. Acer Payable in 2 equal 
installments: the first at time of registration; the second, 30 days after the be- 
ginning of the course. 

For eight-week credit course 

For noncredit course... 

Financial Suspension.—A student who fails to meet tuition payment when due 15 
automatically suspended and may not attend classes until he has been officially re- 
instated and paid all accrued fees and a $5 reinstatement fee. 


„Payable in full at registration 
Payable in full at registration 


CAMPUS COURSES 


For regulations governing the payment of fees for Campus courses, see the appro” 


priate catalogue of the University. 


REFUND OF FEES 
OFF-CAMPUS COURSES 
. . s 

In no case will a refund of fees be made for eight-week credit courses OF for non- 
credit courses unless the course is cancelled. 
urse.—In no case will the first third of the tuition cost be 
refunded unless the course is cancelled. Two-thirds of the total charge will be 
waived or refunded if the course is dropped within the first 30 days. One-third of 
the total cost will be waived or refunded if the course is dropped within the secon“ 
30 days. No refund will be allowed on withdrawal subsequent to the second 30-day 
In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of nonattendance 


Fifteen-week credit co 


period. 


upon classes. 
This regulation does not apply if a student withdraws from one course to enter 


lled because of insufficient enrollment. 


an- 
other, or if a class is cance 


CAMPUS COURSES 


For regulations governing refund of fees for Campus courses, see the appro 


catalogue of the University. 


priate 


REGULATIONS 


AMOU NT OF WORK 
t more than 17 
k, who is not on pro- 


A full-time student who is not on probation may take ordinarily no 
semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a wee 
bation, may take not more than 10 hours. 

A full-time student whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may 
than 19 hours. An employed student who meets the same stand 


more than 12 hours. 
A student who accepts employment after registration or at any tim 


take not more 
ard may take not 


e during а $ 
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mester must report that fact immediately to the Dean so that his program may be 


adjusted, if necessary. 


ATTENDANCE 


The student is held respor il ıe instructor in charge of the course for all of 


the work of the course. All absences must be excused before provision will be made 


for the student to make up work missed 

Absences will be excused if the number of class hours missed does not exceed the 
semester hours for the course. In a fifteen-week course in which classes meet once a 
week, one unexcused absence is permitted. In a fifteen-week course in which classes 
meet twice a week, two unexcused absences are permitted. In an eight-week course 
meeting twice a week, one unexcused absence is permitted. 

Absences immediately preceding or following holiday periods are counted double. 

Excuses for two or more consecutive class periods, and for absences from examina- 
tions which have been announced in advance, may be obtained only by making writ- 


ten application to the instructor. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 


A student of demonstrated capacity, with special interest in the subject matter of 
| course, may be permitted to undertake independent study and readings under the 
personal direction of an instructor, in accordance with the rules of the department or 


departments concer ned. 


SCHOLARSHIP 
GRADES 

Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Registrar at the close of 
each semester. They are not given out by instructors or the administrative staff of 
the College. 

Undergraduate Grading System.—A, excellent; B, good; C, average; D, passing; 
F, failing. Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol / (incomplete) 
or the symbol W (authorized withdrawal) will be assigned. The symbol / indicates 
that a satisfactory explanation has been given the instructor for the student's failure 
to complete the work of the course. An “incomplete” cannot be made up after the 
lapse of one calendar year, except by written permission of the Dean's Council. An 
incomplete which is not removed within one calendar year is automatically changed 
to an F. 

A student may not repeat, for a erade, a course in which he has received a grade 
of D or above, unless required to do so by the department concerned. A written 
statement to this effect must be submitted to the Dean by the appropriate depart- 
mental chairman. 

Graduate Grading System. _Е (excellent), S (satisfactory), U (unsatisfactory), / 
(incomplete), W (authorized withdrawal), and CR (indicates thesis credit). 


QUALITY-POINT INDEX 


Quality points are computed from grades as follows: 
For each semester hour of the letter grade—A, 4 points; B, 3 points; C, 2 points; 
D, ] point; F, no points. 


Эч изен: 
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Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index. This is done by 
dividing the total number of quality points by the total number of semester hours 
for which the student has registered. Example: if a student received an A in one 
three-credit course, and a B in another three-credit course, he would compute his 


quality-point index in this way: 
A = 4x3 (semester hours) = 12 
B = 3x3 (semester hours) = 9 


6 21 +6=35 quality-point index 

Courses marked W or I are not considered in determining the index, except that 
arked I will be considered when a formal grade is recorded. An incomplete 
alendar year is automatically changed to an 
are not considered in computing the 


courses m 
which is not removed within one c 
Grades in courses taken at other institutions 


quality-point index. 


WARNINGS 
during the academic year instructors file in the Office of the 
College of General Studies the names of those students taking courses with depart- 
mental numbers below 100, who are doing work of D grade or lower. A “warn- 
will then be sent to the student. A “warning” constitutes notice to the student 


adviser at the earliest opportunity. “Warn- 
eeks of fifteen-week 


At stated intervals 


ing” 
that he must consult his instructor and his 
are established during the seventh and eighth w 


ing periods” 
during the third and fourth of eight-week courses. 


courses, and 


PROBATION 


A student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 2.00 or be placed on 


probation. 
A student who has attempted 12 or more semester hours of work and whose qual- 


tween 1.50 and 2.00 will be placed on probation for the peri 
12 additional semester hours of work. If his quality-point 
index is still below 2.00 at the end of this probationary period he will be suspende : 
The Committee on Scholarship reserves the right to extend the period of probation 
even if the student has earned an average of above 2.00. А student placed on proba- 
tion for a third period, whether successive or after an interval, will be suspen ed. 


ity-point index is be 
in which he attempts 


SUSPENSION* 
attempted 12 or more semester hours of work and whose qual- 
however, a student who has à 
dered by the Committee on 
d him. 


whether successive OT 


A student who has 
ity-point index is below 1.50 is subject to suspension; 
quality-point index between 1.40 and 1.50 will be consi 
Scholarship, which may retain him on probation or suspen 

A student who is subject to probation for the third time, 
after an interval, will be suspended. i 

A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after an ag 
terval of one calendar year. In applying for readmission he must submit specific 
evidence to the Committee on Scholarship that he is better qualified to pursue CO 


lege work. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


B^ y 
* For Financial Suspension see “Payments of Fees," pages 11-12. 
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READMISSION 


A student who withdraws, is suspended, or is 
sity for one semester or more, may re-enter and 


otherwise absent from the Univer- 
continue his work only under the 


rules and regulations in force at the time of his return. Forms for readmission may 


be obtained from the Office of Admissions of the 


University. Complete and official 


transcripts from each institution the student has attended since making his previous 


application must be sent to the Office of the Dir 
plication for readmission can be evaluated. 


ector of Admissions before his ap- 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


DROPPING A COURSE OFF-CAMPUS 


Courses meeting once or twice a week for 214 hours may be dropped without aca- 


demie penalty during the first 10 class periods, and courses meeting once or twice 
a week for 114 hours may be dropped without academic penalty during the first 20 


class periods. 
Withdrawing from a course without academic p 
meeting, as the case may be, requires approval of 


enalty after the 10th or 20th class 
a written request, which should be 


addressed to the Dean of the College of General Studies. 


Procedure for dropping courses.—An Off-Campus drop slip (obtainable from the 
instructor, training officer, or the College of General Studies) must be filled out; 
signed and dated by the instructor; and submitted, in person or by mail, to the Col- 
lege of General Studies, 106 Twentieth Stret NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


Notifying an instructor of the intention to drop a course does not constitute an 


offiaigl withdrawal. Failure to follow the proper 
matic grade of F and, regardless of the time of d 
student of financial responsibility for the entire 
page 12.) 


DROPPING A CAMPUS 


procedure will result in an auto- 
iscontinuance, will not relieve the 
course. (See “Refund of Fees" 


COURSE 


A Campus drop slip (available at the Office of the Dean) must be filled out; 
signed and dated by the instructor; and submitted in person or by mail to the Col- 
lege of General Studies, 706 Twentieth Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 20006. 


Withdrawal between the last working day* in 0 


ctober and the end of the fall se- 


mester and between the last working day* in February and the end of the spring se- 


mester is permitted only in exceptional cases. 


All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the Dean must be met by 
the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor does not effect its 


discontinuance. 


TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 


Transfer to the College of General Studies, as a degree candidate, from another 


college, school, or division of the University may 
of the deans concerned. Application for transfer 


be made only with the approval 
should be made on the transfer 


form, which is available at the Office of the Director of Admissions. An insert 
form, obtainable at the College of General Studies, must also be filled out. Upon 


* The University work week is Monday through Friday, inclusive. 
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transfer the student should consult the Dean and understand clearly the require- 
ments he must fulfill. 

A maximum of 45 semester hours is transferrable toward an Associate’s degree; 
90, toward a Bachelor’s degree; and 18, toward a Master’s degree. Students trans- 
ferring within the University are advised to note the residence requirements of the 
degree sought. 


CREDIT 


Credit toward a degree is given only after regular registration for and satisfactory 
completion of the required work of classes in the University, or upon the granting 
of advanced standing in accordance with the regulations of the College of General 
Studies. 

On request the Registrar will issue to the student a balance sheet showing the 
amount of work completed and the requirements remaining to be met for the degree. | 

In special instances, a person who has been admitted to the University may be 
registered, with the permission of the instructor, as an “auditor” in a class (no aca- 
demic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part in the exercises or to 
take examinations. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not take the 
same course later for credit. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


Official transcripts of student records will be issued on request of the student or 
former student. A fee of one dollar is charged for each transcript. No certificate 
of work done will be issued for a person who does not have a clear financial record. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 2 


To be recommended for graduation a student must have met the admission re- 
quirements of the College, completed satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, resi- 
dence, and other requirements for the degree for which he is registered, and be free 
from all indebtedness to the University. 

Application for Graduation.—It is the student's responsibility to file an applica- 
tion for graduation when registering for the last semester of course work neede 
to complete the degree requirements. This form should be attached to the final reg 
istration forms or mailed to the College of General Studies. The graduation fee 
should not be included; the student will be billed by the Cashier prior to Commence 
ment. 

Students expecting to complete, during the Summer Sessions, requirements for de- 
grees to be conferred at the February Convocation, must apply for graduation as а 
part of registration for the Summer Sessions. 


Scholarship.—The undergraduate must have a general quality-point index of 2.00. 
Candidates for the Bachelor's degrees must, in addition, have a quality-point index 
of 2.50 in the major. The graduate student must attain a grade of E (excellent) in 
at least 6 semester hours of the total course requirements for the degree and the 
grade of S (satisfactory) in all other courses. 


Curriculum.—See the requirements for the degree concerned. 


Residence.—A student is “in residence” only when registered for course work af- 
ter making application for admission to degree candidacy or for the 6 semester hours 
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undertaken to qualify fo: degree candidacy (see the specific residence requirements 


tor the degree concerned). 

m P IM : J gjah 

The student who has completed his tuition requirements, but whose graduation is 
deferred for any reason must maintain “in residence” status by paying the residence 
fee for the semester immediately preceding the graduation at which he expects to 
receive his degree. 

If there is an interruption in the residence status, the student must apply for re- 


admission to degree candidacy and meet any changes in curriculum which have been 


made since his original admission. 
With the permission of the Dean, a student may be granted leave of absence: 
technically in residence by paying the resi- 


such student should, however, remain 
For the purpose of this regulation, the 


dence fee for each semester he is absent. 
summer session will be disregarded. 


By special arrangement, service personnel 
be permitted to complete their work else- 


| Studies, and receive a degree 
to Master's candidates who 


who receive military transfers when 


they are within 6 hours of a degree, may 
where, transfer these credits to the College of Genera 
from this University. This procedure does not apply 
have been granted 6 hours of transferred credit. 
Students who complete degree requirements during the Summer Sessions and are 
cleared for February graduation by the Registrar are not required to register "in 
residence" for the fall semester. 
—During the senior or final year candidates for 


Graduate Record Examinatior 
of General Studies are required to take the 


the Bachelor’s degrees in the College 
Graduate Record Examination: the Aptitude Test, which provides a measure of gen- 
eral scholastic ability at the graduate level; and Area Tests (achievement), which 
measure breadth of knowledge and understanding in three broad areas of the liberal 
arts: Natural Science, Social Science, and the Humanities. The examinations are 
conducted by the University twice a year: the Fall Testing Session (December 14, 
1963) for students graduating in February, and the Spring Session (April 11, 1964) 
Students expecting to complete degree requirements 
» the examination in the Spring Session. 

| semester of undergraduate study, each stu- 


for those graduating in June. 
during the Summer Sessions should take 
As a part of registration for the fina 
dent is responsible for applying for the Graduate Record Examinations. Application 
is to be made on the appropriate form and sent to the Assistant Dean (Administra- 
tion), College of General Studies, together with a check or money order for $10, 
made out to The George Washington University. 
Students will receive individual reports of test scores and may avail themselves 
of the regular transcript services of the Educational Testing Service. By special 
permission, students who expect to graduate in June may take the Graduate Record 
Examination at the previous Fall Testing Session, so as to have transcripts available 
early in the year when applying for adn 
Attendance and. Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse to confer 
ndance or conduct has been unsatisfactory. 


ıission to graduate schools. 


a degree upon a candidate whose atte 

Thesis.—A thesis, submitted in partial satisfaction of requirements for the Mas- 
ter's degree, must be submitted in its final form to the Dean no later than the date 
specified in the calendar. Three complete copies of each thesis are required. It is 
the responsibility of the candidate for a graduate degree to obtain from the Dean 
a printed copy of the regulations governing the styling and reproduction of the thesis. 


These regulations are rigidly enforced. (See page 32.) 


18 The George Washington University 
Accepted theses, with accompanying drawings, become the property of the Uni- 
ited in the University Library, where the duplicate copies are 


versity and are depos 
Permission to publish or adapt material 
I F 


bound and made available for circulation. 
in them must be secured from the Dean. 


Graduation in Abs 
mitted to the Dean. 


ontia.—Application for graduation in absentia must be sub- 


HONORS 


Dean's List.—To be eligible for inclusion on the Dean's List, a student must be 
a candidate for an undergraduate degree in the College of General Studies. Course 
work taken while the application for admission is being processed and the 6 se- 
mester hours required prior to making application will be computed in determining 
eligibility for the Dean's List. A full-time degree candidate must have a minimum 
quality-point index of 3.50 for the semester concerned; a part-time degree candidate 
must have a quality-point index of 3.50 on the last 12 semester hours of work and 
must have maintained continuous registration for at least one three-hour course dur- 
ing the period concerned. Eligibility for inclusion again will be determined on the 
basis of the subsequent 12 semester hours of work. 


With distinction.—The undergraduate degrees may be conferred *with distinc- 
tion", at the discretion of the Dean's Council of the College and the Committee on 
Scholarship of the University, if a student attains a quality-point index of 3.50 or 
higher on all work taken at this University. To be eligible for this honor a student 
must have completed at this institution at least one-half of the work required for 
the degree. 

Special honors.—Special honors may be awarded to any member of the graduating 
class for outstanding achievement in the student's major field of work on recommen- 
dation of the major department, under the following regulations: 

l. The student must have his candidacy for special honors approved by the fac- 
ulty member representing the major department or field not later than the beginning 
of the senior year. 

2. The student must meet such other conditions as may be set at the time his 
candidacy is approved. 

3. No student will be awarded special honors unless he has a quality-point index 
of at least 3.00 on all work taken at this institution. 

4. To be eligible for honors a student must have completed at this institution at 
least one-half of the academic course work required for the degree. 


DISHONESTY 


If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material information 
on an application for admission, registration card, or any other University document, 
his registration may be canceled and he will be ineligible (except by special action 
of the Dean's Council) for subsequent registration in any unit of the University. 

Evidence of dishonesty on the part of any student will result in his suspension by 
the Dean upon recommendation of the Dean's Council. 

A student found guilty of dishonesty will be suspended for a stated pe 
will be deprived of credit for all courses in which he is enrolled during the semester 
in which the dishonest act occurs. A disciplinary grade of “Failure—Academic Dis- 
honesty” will be recorded for each such course, and this grade will be employed in 


computation of the quality-point index. 


riod and 
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If a student suspended because of academic dishonesty should be readmitted, he 
may be required to repeat for grade all courses for which a disciplinary grade has 
been recorded, and both the grade earned on repetition and the disciplinary “Failure 

“Academic Dishonesty” grade will be employed in computation of the quality-point 


index. 


THE LIBRARY 

A student registered in the College of General Studies is entitled to the reference 
use of the University Library. A library card is issued to each student. 

The loan period for most books available for home circulation is two weeks, with 
an additional two-week renewal. A fine of five cents will be charged for each day 
a book is overdue. Any book which does circulate is subject to recall by the Li- 
brarian at any time. Reserve books for collateral reading must be used in the read- 
ing rooms when the Library is open. With special permission they may be drawn 
for overnight use when the Library closes. A fine of twenty-five cents will be charged 
for the first hour or fraction of an hour and five cents for each hour or fraction there- 
after that a reserve book is overdue. Grades of a student will be withheld until his 


library record is clear. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from the 
University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the student or 
the University, the University Administration deems it advisable to do so. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right to 
modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go into force 


whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


VETERANS EDUCATION 


The personnel of the Office of the Dean of Men, Building Q, 2029 H Street NW., 


act as advisers to veterans and war orphans and in a liaison capacity between the 
University and the Veterans Administration. This Office should be consulted con- 
cerning educational benefits before applying to the Veterans Administration for cer- 
tification. The Veterans Administration is on Constitution Avenue at Twentieth 
Street NW., Washington 25, D. C. 

Students eligible under one of the state laws should also contact this Office. 
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PUBLIC LAW 634 (War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act) 


A child of a person who died of a disease or injury incurred or aggravated while 
on active duty in the Armed Forces during World War I, World War II, or the Ko- 
rean Conflict may be eligible for educational assistance under this Act, if certain age 
requirements are met. In the case of a child who has not reached the age of major- 
ity, his guardian must make application for him to the Veterans Administration. 


PUBLIC LAW 190 (World War II GI Bill Extension) 


The educational benefits for World War II veterans terminated July 25, 1956, ex- 
cept for persons eligible under special enlistment provision. 


PUBLIC LAW 550 (Korean GI Bill) 


To be eligible, a veteran must have been in service between June 27, 1950 and 
January 31, 1955, no longer be on active duty, and have begun his education within 
three years after separation. Such students have eight years from separation or Jan- 
uary 31, 1965, whichever is earlier, to use their benefits. 

Application for benefits to the Veterans Administration should be made as early as 
possible; V.A. approval should be presented to the veterans adviser from the Office 
of the Dean of Men during the registration procedure. 


PUBLIC LAWS 16 AND 894 (Vocational Rehabilitation) 


Disabled veterans desiring vocational rehabilitation under either Law should apply 
to the Veterans Administration for approval of their training objectives at least sixty 
days prior to registration. 


COUNSELING 


Students in the College of General Studies may obtain counseling and assistance in 
program planning in the offices of the College or from Field Representatives at the 
installations and agencies at which courses are held. Appointments may be made 
by calling the College of General Studies: Telephone 965-2350; or through the Edu- 
cation or Training Officer at individual installations. University counselors are also 
available at all installations and agencies during announced registration periods апо, 
in the installations and agencies, at a scheduled time each month. 


TESTING AND COUNSELING CENTER 


In addition, the services of The George Washington University Testing and Coun- 
seling Center are available to all students in the College of General Studies. The 
counseling services are designed to assist individuals in making educational and vo- 
cational plans. The program requires 30 hours of testing, scheduled in a series 0 
three or four appointments. During this time, information concerning past expe 
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rience, general ability, interest, personality, aptitudes, and achievement is obtained. 
Test results are interpreted and their implications discussed with the client. The 
Center is prepared to furnish related occupational and educational information. Cli- 
ents are referred for specialized services when required. Follow-up is provided if 
requested. 

The services offered by the Center include: aid in vocational choice; checking 
present training objectives; diagnosis of academic difficulties; checking suitability of 
present job; and special testing services. 

Fees.—Except for specialized testing, the fee covers testing and counseling based 
on the results of the tests. For students who are currently registered as degree can- 
didates in the University, the fee is $10; for students currently enrolled in the Uni- 
versity but not as degree candidates, the fee is $40; for graduates of the University, 
$40; for community clients, $65. Fees for specialized testing are dependent upon 
the services involved. All fees are payable at the Office of the Center. 

Appointments may be made by phone, mail, or in person. The Center is open 
from 9:00 to 5:00 Monday through Friday. The office is in Building N, 718 Twenty- 
first Street NW., Washington, D. C. 20006. Telephone: FEderal 8-0155 (or FEderal 
8-0250, Extension 463). 


THE ASSOCIATES DEGREES 


Four Associate's curricula are available: the Associate in Arts curriculum which 
constitutes the first two years of the Bachelor of Arts curriculum (see pages 22-23) 
and the three Terminal Curricula—(1) Associate in Arts with a major in Account- 
ing, (2) Associate in Science, (3) Associate in Secretarial Administration. 

Students who plan to continue working in this College toward the Bachelor's degree 
must apply to the Dean upon completion of requirements for the degree of Associate 
in Arts (which is optional). Forms for this purpose are available at the Office of 
the Registrar and the College of General Studies. 

After completing the College of General Studies requirements for the degree of 
Associate in Arts, students may wish to transfer to one of the other schools or col- 
leges within the University, or they may wish to transfer to another institution. How- 
ever, modifications in admission, advanced standing, and curriculum requirements 
permitted by the College of General Studies may not be accepted in transfer. There- 
fore, while registered in the College of General Studies, students should meet the re- 
quirements of the college or university to which they wish to transfer. The entrance 
requirements of the colleges and schools of the University are stated in the separate 
catalogues of the University, which are available at the Office of the Director of Ad- 


missions. 
ADVANCED STANDING 


A maximum of 30 semester hours of advanced standing toward the degrees of 
Associate in Arts and Associate in Secretarial Administration may be earned, as ex- 
plained in detail on page 10. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
A minimum of 50 per cent of the work for the degree must be completed off cam- 
pus; a maximum of 50 per cent may be completed on campus. 
Degree candidates wishing to enroll in campus courses, must secure permission 
from the Dean of the College of General Studies at least two weeks prior to the date 
of campus registration. This regulation is rigidly enforced. 


RESIDENCE 


At least the last 15 semester hours for the degree must be completed while regis- 
tered as a degree candidate (see pages 16-17) in the College of General Studies. The 
6 semester hours required prior to admission to degree candidacy are accepted in par- 
tial satisfaction of the residence requirement, if the courses are approved as part of 
the student’s degree program (see page 10). 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The system of grading and computing scholarship is described in detail on pages 
13-14. For regulations concerning probation, suspension, and readmission, see pages 


14-15. 


CURRICULUM 


The satisfactory completion of 60 semester hours is required, as outlined in one of 


the following curricula. 


Associate in Arts Curriculum 


The following curriculum leads to the degree of Associate in Arts and constitutes 
the first half of the Bachelor of Arts curriculum. For the second half, see pages 26 


and 27. 
Faculty Adviser: James Grady Brown, A.M., Ed.D., Assistant Dean (Administration) 
of the College of General Studies. Building F (706 Twentieth Street NW.), 
Telephone: 965-2350. 
Semester 
Hours 


English 1 (or 1X)-2: English Composition... « 


English 41-42: Introduction to World Literature; 51-52: Introduction to 
English Literature; 71-72: Introduction to American Literature; or Philos- 
ophy 51-52: Introduction to Philosophy EX _ 
*Foreign Language ...... ی ا ا چا‎ ЕЕ ا‎ 12 
e high school units in one foreign language OF two 


* A student offering for admission four acceptabl 
units in each of two forei n languages is not required to take any foreign language. (A unit represents 
a year's study in a Кэз» =з school subject, including їп the aggregate not jr than 120 sixty-minute 
periods of classroom work.) If he offers two units only, he must complete the entire second-year col- 
lege course in the same language or the first-year college course in another language. The usual college 
requirement is two years of a single language, but since many College of General Studies students may 


familiarity with two foreign languages may be particularly use 
transfer 


subse uently be stationed abroad, some 
ful. herefore students may take one year each of two different foreign languages. Those who, x 
to other institutions will probably have to take two years of one language and should be guided ас 


cordingly. 
The high school units accepted under the above arran 
ment, but, do not count for college credit. 


gements remove the college language require 
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Social Studies: from economics, history, political science, sociology and an- 
aphy 51 and 52. Six hours in one department are re- 


thropology, or Geog 
quired .scscocveceecccnvsceensnvnnceeensnenevensssvecsccnnsscensnnesssonnsnsesennnnensccnsnnesssosannssnonsnnneensasssssesnen чинне 
Science: Chemistry 3- Fundamentals of Physical Science, or an introduc- 
tory course in biologyt, geology, or physics (if arrangements cannot be 
made to offer such courses off campus, students may take these courses on 


6 


campus) 
Elective ..... — 


Total.. 


Terminal Programs 


The following two-year terminal curricula are designed for students who do not 


wish to extend their college education beyond two years. 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS CURRICULUM 
In ACCOUNTING 


The advanced standing possible in this curriculum is limited to 6 semester hours 


of electives. 
Faculty Adviser: John Coughlan, B.Comm., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Account- 
ing. Hall of Government, Room 100 (710 Twenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 


8.0250, Extension 243, 610 
Semester 


Hours 


Acct 1-2: Introductory Accounting ........... nnne nnne nnne 
Acct 101: Cost Accounting ............ 
Acct 111: Financial Statement Analysis. 
Acct 121-22: Intermediate Accounting 
Acct 161: Income Tax Accounting.. 
Acct 171: Auditing ......——- 
Acct 181: Accounting Systems .. 
Acct 191: Advanced Accounting . 


Acct 193: Business Budgeting .......... 

ВА 131: Business Finance .............. rnnt 

BA 161: Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, and Bailments..............-. 
BA 162: Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mortgages........ 


Econ 1-2: 
Engl 1 (or 1X)-2: English Composition 
Elective (To be selected with the approval of the adviser) 


DAD ох оо фә Фә Оо Оо 03 03 СХ دیا‎ 02. ON 


"Total.................. 9 eere orte roten eno 


ASSOCIATE IN SCIENCE CURRICULUM 


The curriculum leading to the degree of Associate in Science in the field of Phys- 
ical Sciences is offered by the College of General Studies and on campus by Colum- 
bian College of Arts and Sciences. Students who have taken courses in this cur- 
riculum at installations where the entire program is not available may, if they meet 


the entrance requirements, transfer to Columbian College of Arts and Sciences to 


complete the curriculum. 
No credit toward the degree will be granted for service schools or correspondence 


. f An interdepartmental course offered by the departmen 
ister in either department. 


ts of Botany and Zoology. Students may reg- 


ب 
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schools. All students interested in continuing the study of physical science toward a 
Bachelor’s degree should consult the Dean or Assistant Deans of the College of Gen- 
eral Studies. 


Faculty Adviser: Robert Whittington Eller, B.S., Ed.D., Assistant Dean (Special Proj- 


ects) of the College of General Studies. 
Telephone 965-2350 


S 


ApS3: Graphical Communications 
Chem 11-12: General Chemistry ....... 
Chem 21: Qualitative Inorganic Analysis. 
Engl 1 (or 1X)-2: English Composition 
Engl 11: The Writing of Reports............... 
*Math3: College Algebra 
*Math6: Plane Trigonometry 
Math 21: Calculus I ... 
Math 22: Calculus II . 
Math 23: Calculus III . 
Math 24: Calculus IV . 
Physics 11: Introductory Physic: 
Physics 14, 15, 16: General Physic 
Electives (Speech 1: Effective Speaking (3) and Economics 1-2: 
of Economics (3-3) are recommended) .................... nnns 


Principles 


Total 


Building F (706 Twentieth Street NW.), 


emester 
Hours 
3 


a 


O3 Q3 to to دن‎ Фә 


ASSOCIATE IN SECRETARIAL ADMINISTRATION CURRICULUM 


This curriculum is designed for secretarial students who, in addition to obtaining 


established on application for degree candidacy. 


the degree of Associate in Secretarial Administration, wish to prepare for the Certi- 
fied Professional Secretaries’ Examination for the certificate issued by the Institute 
for Certifying Secretaries, a body of the National Secretaries Association, 
national. 

The status of applicants with academic work taken at another institution will 


[nter- 


be 


Faculty Adviser: James Grady Brown, A.M., Ed.D., Assistant Dean (Administration) 


of the College of General Studies. Building F (706 Twentieth Street 


Telephone: 965-2350. 


Semester 
Hours 

Acct 1-2: Introductory Accounting............ 6 
BA 102: Fundamentals of Management. 3 
BA 109: Office Management 3 
Econ 1-2: Principles of Economics............ 6 
Engl 1 (or 1X)-2: English Composition.. 6 
Engl 41-42: Introduction to World Literature; 

Engl 51-52: Introduction to English Literature; or 

Engl 71-72: Introduction to American Literature 6 
Psych 1: General Psychology................... ә 
Sec Studies 2: Intermediate Typewriting . 3 
Sec Studies 11: Elementary Shorthand and Transcription 3 
Sec Studies 12: Intermediate Shorthand and Transcription.. 3 
Sec Studies 15: Advanced Shorthand, Typewriting, and Tran 3 
Sec Studies 16: Secretarial Shorthand, Typewriting, and Transcription. : 


Sec Studies 51: Business Correspondence ................. enne nnne 


NW.), 


* The Mathematics 3 requirement may be satisfied by two years of acceptable high school algebra; 


the Mathematics 6 requirement, by one-half year of high school trigonometry. 
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Sec Studies 54: Secretarial Practice ............... enr nnne nnne nennen 3 
Speech 1: Effective Speaking or Speech 11: Voice and Diction 3 

Stat 51: Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3), or Stati 
101: Basic Principles of Statistical Methods (3).......................... 3 
Total 60 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


Programs are offered which lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Business Administration, and Bachelor of Science in Cartography. 


Bachelor of Arts 


Work leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts is available according to two types 
of programs: (1) with a major in the General Studies Curriculum and (2) with a 
departmental major. Many courses required for departmental majors are available 
only on campus. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


The degree of Associate in Arts in the College of General Studies, or the equiva- 
lent, and the permission of the Dean (see page 10) are required. Admission to 
Bachelor's candidacy after receiving the degree of Associate in Arts is not automatic. 
With the permission of the Dean, students with limited deficiencies in the require- 
ments for admission may be conditionally admitted to degree candidacy while they 
make up academic deficiencies. 

Students with acceptable college records from other institutions must complete 6 
semester hours, with the grade of C or better, before applying for degree candidacy. 

Students with questionable previous college records may be accepted on probation, 
in an “unclassified” status, to complete 24 semester hours, with the grade of C or 
better, before final consideration of degree candidacy. 

A conference concerning plans for study is required of each applicant for admis- 
sion to candidacy. Appointments may be made with the Assistant Dean (Adminis- 
tration) or a Field Representative (Telephone: 965-2350). 


ADVANCED STANDING 


In addition to credit allowed in transfer from other accredited colleges or univer- 
sities, see “From Higher Institutions", page 9, advanced standing may be obtained 
by validating examinations, service schools, and correspondence courses. From any 
combination of these sources, the maximum credit that may be obtained is 30 semes- 
ter hours. The maximum credit obtained from any one of these sources may not 
exceed that stated on page 10. No credit may be obtained in this way, however, if 
the student has been credited with the maximum of 30 semester hours toward the de- 


gree of Associate in Arts. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


RESIDENCE 


The last 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major field, must be 
completed in residence in the College, unless special permission is granted by the 
Dean to take work elsewhere. This requirement applies to students transferring with- 
in the University as well as to students transferring from other institutions. Summer 
work and the 6 hours required prior to admission to degree candidacy (if approved 
as part of the degree program) may be counted in residence, but in no case may the 
period of residence aggregate less than 30 weeks. For regulations governing military 
students who are transferred when they are within 6 semester hours of their degree, 
see page 17. 

Transfers.—Transfer students from other universities who have partially or sub- 
stantially met the major requirements are required to complete satisfactorily 12 se- 
mester hours of approved work in the major field in the College of General Studies. 
This work will count as part of the minimum (30 semester hours) residence require- 
ment. (For regulations concerning transfer within the University, see pages 15-16.) 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The system of grading and computing scholarship is described in detail on pages 
13-14. For regulations concerning probation, suspension, and readmission, see pages 
14-15 

To remain in good standing, a student must maintain a general quality-point index 
of 2.00 and a quality-point index of at least 2.50 in his major. 


CURRICULUM 


The satisfactory completion of 60 semester hours, as set forth in one of the fol- 
lowing curricula, is required. 


GENERAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 


Preregistration counseling is recommended to adapt this curriculum to the stu- 
dent's objectives or employment responsibilities and aims. For appointments Са 
the College of General Studies, Telephone 965-2350. 

Students planning to work toward a Master's degree in Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences; the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs; or the 
School of Education are advised to plan their programs of study toward the Bach- 
elor's degree so that they will meet the prerequisite requirements of the school or 
college of their choice. 

Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts registered in the General Studies 
Curriculum select courses, approved by the Dean or Assistant Deans, from two of the 
following divisions, one of which constitutes the major and the other the minor. 

Faculty Adviser: James Grady Brown, A.M., Ed.D., Assistant Dean (Administration) 
of the College of General Studies. Building F (706 Twentieth Street МУ. 


Telephone: 965-2350 

l. The Division of Languages and Literatures.—The departments of Art, 
Classical Languages and Literatures, English, Germanic Languages and Lit- 
eratures, Journalism, Romance Languages and Literatures, and Slavic Lan- 


guages and Literatures. 
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2. The Division of Mathematics and Physical Sciences.—The departments 
of Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics, Physics, and Statistics. 

. The Division of the Natural Sciences.—The departments of Botany, Micro- 
biology, Physiology, Psychology, and Zoology. 

4. The Division of the Social Sciences.—The departments of Economics, Ed- 

ucation*, Geography and Regional Science, Government and Business, History, 

International Affairs, Philosophy, Political Science, Religion, Sociology and 

Anthropology, and Speech. 


wo 


Semester 
Hours 


Major division ..................»»»е»»еееее»ееввовеөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөӨӨө өөө өө 000000000000008 24 
(Courses are to be selected, with the approval of the adviser, from appropriate 
fields of study listed in the student’s major division. Eighteen of the required 24 


hours must be in courses with departmental numbers above 100.) 


Minor division .............. 12 
(Courses are to be selectec 
fields of study listed in the student's minor division.) 
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DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS 


Students who elect a major of the type offered in Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences and the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs should 
consult the catalogue of the appropriate school for requirements of a given major. 
Any deviation from these requirements must be approved by the chairman of the de- 


partment concerned and the Dean of the College of General Studies. 


Bachelor of Business Administration Curriculum 


Faculty Adviser: George Conner, M.B.A., Assistant Professor of Business Administra- 
tion. Hall of Government, Room 411 (710 Twenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 


8.0250, Extension 531 
The following curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of Business Adminis- 
tration is available to students in the College of General Studies only. Entrance and 
advanced standing requirements are the same as those stated on page 10. Residence 
and scholarship requirements for the degree are the same as those for the degree of 


Bachelor of Arts (see page 26). 
Semester 
Hours 


Acct 1-2: Introductory Accounting 


Acct 193: Business Budgeting ........ 3 
Anthro 1, Soc 2, or Psych 8 3 

Anthro 1: Man, Culture, and Society I (3) 

Soc 2: Man, Culture, and Society II (3) 

Psych 8: Psychology of Adjustment (3) 
BA 101: Introduction to Busines: 3 
BA 102: Fundamentals of Management. 3 
ВА 105: Personnel Management ........... 3 
ВА 131: Business Finance ............ А 


ВА 141: Principles of Marketing. 


* Only 12 semester hours of professional education courses may be applied towards a Bachelor of Arts 


degree in the College of General Studies. 
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ВА 161: Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, and Bailments..... 3 
BA 162: Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, 3 
ВА 198: Case Problems in Management... 3 
| Econ 1-2: Principles of Economics............. 6 
Econ 121: Money and Banking............. 3 
Engl 1 or 1X,2: English Composition . 6 
*Foreign Language, Literature, or Science... 6-8 
Engl 51-52: Introduction to English Literature (3-3) 
Engl 71-72: Introduction to American Literature (3-3) 
Engl 91-92: Introduction to European Literature (3-3) 
Chem 3-4: Fundamentals of Science (4-4) or 
Physics 11, 12: Introductory Physics (3-3) 
Math 15, 16: Finite Mathematics I-II. 6 
Pol Sc (1 and 9, 1 and 10, 9-10)......... " 6 
Pol Sc 1: Introduction to Government (3) 
Pol Sc9-10: Government of the United States (3-3) 
Psych 1: General Psychology................. enne tenent nnnnnnntnnn 3 
Stat 51: Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics.................. rn 3 
TElective (Speech is recommended, students interested in Foreign Commmerce 
include Geography 52) ......c-ssssssssssssesssessessesssnesneseneesneenscsnneaneeaneensasseenesonsnenacsneenesties 28-30 
105 
tGroup Option........ (To be selected from one of the following groups) „s.s.s... 15 
„к 77 EE E A EEA: E OEE 120 


Foreign Commerce.—Business Administration majors who wish to specialize in foreign 
commerce may request a modification of the above requirements. The modified major 
excludes some of the above required courses and adds others, such as a third year of for- 
eign language, foreign markets, exporting and importing, economic geography, and other 
courses relating to overseas trade. Each program must be approved by the adviser. 


Group Optiont.—The selection of the option and the courses (15 semester hours) to be 
taken in it must be made in consultation with the faculty adviser. Normally no more than 
6 semester hours may be taken in an option other than the one selected. Consent of the 
adviser must be obtained if the student wishes such modification of his option group. 


Group I—General Business 
Composed of courses in Accounting, Business Administration, Economics, and Statistics. 


Group II—Personnel 
Composed of courses in Business Administration, Economics, Psychology, Speech, ar 
Statistics. 


ad 


Group III—Finance 
Composed of courses in Accounting, Business Administration, Economics, Political Sci 
ence, and Statistics. 


Group [V—Marketing, Procurement, and Production 
Composed of courses in Business Administration, Economics, Geography, and Statistics 


Group V—Controllership 
Composed of courses in Accounting, Business Administration, and Economics. 


Group VI—Economics 
Composed of courses in Economics and Business Administration. 


* This option applies only to students in the College of General Studies. This requirement is waived 
t 


for students who offer 4 years of acceptable high school work in a single foreign language OT ! 
be satisfied by completing the second college year of a foreign language. 

t To be selected in consultation with faculty adviser. 

1 Lists of courses suggested for each option may be obtained from the Assistant Dean (Administration) 
of the College of General Studies or the Chairman of the Department of Government and Business. 
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Group VII—Statistics 
Composed of courses in Statistics. 
Group VIII—Transportation and Public Utilities 
Composed of courses in Business Administration, Economics, Geography, History, and 
Statistics. 
Group IX—Automatic Data Processing 


Composed of courses in Accounting, Applied Science, Business Administration, Econom 
ics, Engineering, Mathematics, and Statistics. 


Bachelor of Science in Cartography 


The College of General Studies offers a four-year curriculum designed to prepare 


students for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Cartography. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


The entrance requirements are the same as those stated on pages 8-10, with the 


exceptions noted below under *Advanced Standing." 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Thirty semester hours of credit may be granted upon the successful completion of 
validating examinations. No credit will be given for correspondence schools or serv- 


ice schools. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


The residence and scholarship requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Cartography are the same as those stated on page 26 for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, 

CURRICULUM 


To be recommended by the faculty for graduation, candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Cartography are required to complete the following curricu- 
lum of 130 semester hours. 


Faculty Adviser: Robert John Alexander, M.S., Associate Professorial Lecturer in 
Cartography. Building I, Room 202 (2135 G Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Ex- 


tension 287 or 298 


Semester 
Hours 
Cartl: Map Interpretation „аннин нене нө нөнөненененененө сенен 3 
Cart 11: Cartographic Drafting and Descriptive Geome 3 
Cart 12: Topographic Surveying ... 3 
Cart 13: Higher Surveying ........ 2 
Cart 17-18: Elementary Photogrammetry 6 
Cart 110: Map Projections ...............— 2 
Cart 111: Map Reproduction I 
Cart 155: Elementary Geodesy ә 
Cart 156: Geodetic Astronomy .......... nnn 3 
Cart 160: Theory of Errors and Geodetic Adjustment 3 
Cart 191-92: Map and Chart Construction. 9 


Chem 11-12: General Chemistry 


aa ea AR ep PAT TORENT A A 
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Eng] 1 or IX: English Composition ................ nennen nnne 
Engl 2: English Composition ....... ; 
Geog51: Introduction to Geography.. 
Geog 52: World Regions ........... rennen ennt nennen nenne nnt nnn tnter 
Geog 115-16: Physical Geography ............ enne nennen 
Geog 124: Land Capabilities ............ ы 
Geog 125: Transportation Complexes ................ rennen 
Geol 105-6: Fundamentals of Geophysics................. rennen 
Math 21: Calculus І. 
Math 22: Calculus П 11... nnno rennen nnno enne 
Math 23: Calculus III... erret nnno nnne ннен, 
Math 24: Calculus IV .. " 
Math 111: Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists L................... nn 
Math 112: Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists IL................ n 
Oceanog 101-2: Introductory Осеапортарһу...................... 
Phys 11: Introductory Physics .............. nennen nnne nnne 
Phys 14: General Physics 1... rnnt nnn enne nnnnnt 
Phys 15: General Physics 
Phys16: General Physics ... 
Social Studies: (any one of the following two-semester courses) 

Econ 1-2: Principles of Economics (3-3) 

Hist 39-40: The Development ef European Civilization (3-3) 

Hist 71-72: The Development of the Civilization of the United States (3-3) 

Pol Sc 9-10: Government of the United States (3-3) 

Anthro 1, Soc Man, Culture, and Society (3-3) 
Elective 


THE MASTER'S DEGREES 


Master of Arts curricula in the fields of Financial Management, Governmental Ad: 
ministration, and Personnel Administration are offered for adults with successful 
work experience who find it essential to take most of their graduate studies off-cam- 
pus. Installations where this degree program is available are indicated under the 
section in this Catalogue related to Off-Campus Centers, see pages 45-68. Courses 
leading to this degree may be offered elsewhere as the demand warrants. Additiona 
curricula will be established when the need becomes apparent. 

All the work in these three curricula may be taken off-campus. If it should be- 
come necessary, up to 50 per cent of the courses may be taken on campus. In & 
cases the University standards for graduate study are maintained. 

A curriculum leading to the degree of Master of Arts in International Affairs 1$ 
offered for the students and faculty of the Air War College, the Army War College: 
the National War College, the Naval War College, and the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

A curriculum leading to the degree of Master of Science in Business Administra 
tion is offered for students and faculty at the Industrial College of the Armed Forces: 
the Command and Staff College of Air University, and military and civilian em- 
ployees of the Army at Fort Belvoir, Virginia. ? 

A curriculum leading to the degree of Master of Science іп Public Administration 
is offered for students and faculty at the Command and Staff College of Air Unt 


versity. 
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Graduate students who plan to work toward Master’s degrees in another school or 
college of the University may enroll for graduate courses in the College of General 
Studies with the approval of the dean of the school or college in which they are en- 
rolled. In the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs and the 
School of Education, a maximum of 6 hours of approved off-campus work will be 
accepted at the time of matriculation for the degree and 6 additional hours of ap- 


proved courses will be permitted off-campus after matriculation. 


COUNSELING SERVICE 

An advisory service, which is the joint responsibility of the agency sponsoring the 
program and the University, is available to all Master’s candidates. Regular mem- 
bers of the Faculty of the University are available as curriculum advisers in the vari- 


ous specialized fields. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


To be admitted to degree candidacy the applicant must have (1) an approved 
Bachelor’s degree (120 semester hours, which conform essentially to the requirements 
for a Bachelor’s degree in the College of General Studies) from an accredited higher 
institution: (2) credit (totaling 6 semester hours), with the grade of B (undergrad- 
uate) or S (graduate), for two courses approved by the academic adviser and taken 
in the College of General Studies prior to admission to candidacy*; and (3) a qual- 
f 3.00 (B) in the undergraduate major. If the applicant's work his- 
than his previous academic record indicates, 
basis of satisfactory completion of 12 semes- 
viser, acceptable results of scholastic 


ity-point index o 
tory gives evidence of more competence 
he may be admitted to candidacy on the 
ter hours of work approved by his academic ad 
aptitude tests, or both.* 
ADVANCED STANDING* 

А maximum of 6 semester hours of advanced standing may be credited toward the 
degree by transfer of credit for approved graduate work taken at an accredited 
college or university. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR 1 HE DEGREES 
RESIDENCE 


urs of graduate work for the degree, a minimum of 24, 
which may include the thesis (6 semester hours), must be completed while registered 
as a degree candidate in the College of General Studies, except in the case of trans- 
fers within the University, who are required to have 12 hours of residence in the 
College of General Studies as degree candidates. 


Of the required semester ho 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The grade of E (excellent) must be attained in each 15 semester hours of the 


course requirements for the degree. 
A student whose scholarship is unsa 
y er of Arts in International Affairs, Master of 


* Not applicable to candidates for the degrees of Maste 1 int t 3 : 
ience in Business Administration, or Master of Science in Public Administration in the War Colleges 


programs, 


tisfactory may be suspended by the Dean upon 


— EI کے‎ 


pem 
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recommendation of the Committee on Scholarship. A Master's candidate who has 
accumulated more than 6 semester hours of U (unsatisfactory) will be automatically 
suspended. Regarding the system of grading, see page 13. 


THESIS 


Theses are required of candidates for the degrees of Master of Arts in Inter- 
national Affairs, Master of Science in Business Administration, and Master of Sci- 
ence in Public Administration. 

With the approval of the adviser, a thesis may be substituted for six hours of elec- 
tive credit toward the degree of Master of Arts in the fields of Financial Manage- 
ment, Governmental Administration, and Personnel Administration. (See pages 17- 
18.) 

The thesis subject must be approved by the director of the thesis and the faculty 
adviser and presented to the Dean no later than the date announced in the calendar. 

The thesis in its final form must be approved by the director of the thesis and the 
faculty adviser and presented to the Dean no later than the date announced in the 
calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduc- 
tion of the thesis are available in the Office of the Dean. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the academic year 
of registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom 
the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished an additional successive 
academic year may be granted without further tuition payment. The student must, 
however, be registered in residence during this period. If preparation of the thesis 
extends beyond the two-year period the student must register for it again and pay tul- 
tion on the same basis as for a repeated course. 


COURSE SUBSTITUTION 
For any course substitution it is the responsibility of the student to get written ap- 
proval from the faculty adviser and the Dean prior to registration. Forms for re- 
questing course substitution are available at the College of General Studies. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 


The Master’s candidate is required to pass a written Comprehensive Examination. 
The examinations are conducted at the University: December 6 and 7, 1963, for stu- 
dents graduating in February 1964; April 3 and 4, 1964, for students graduating in 
June 1964. At the time of the examination he may be required to submit to the 
examination committee copies of articles published, pertinent staff studies, reports, 
etc., prepared during the period of graduate study, as additional evidence of Masters 
competency. 


Master of Arts 


The following programs of study are effective for all students admitted to Master's 
candidacy subsequent to September 1, 1963. Students admitted prior to September 
1, 1963, are permitted to continue the program of studies in effect on the date 0 
admission. 
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PREREQUISITE 


A student must meet the general requirements for admission to degree candidacy 
as listed on pages 30-31. If he does not submit an acceptable undergraduate degree 
with a B average, or receive a grade of “Excellent” on two of the first four courses, 
he will be required to take additional course work as approved by the faculty adviser. 


PLANS OF STUDY 


Two plans of study lead to the degree of Master of Arts in the fields of Financial 
Management, Governmental Administration, and Personnel Administration. Plan I 
requires a minimum of 30 semester hours of graduate credit, including a thesis of 6 
hours. Plan II requires a minimum of 33 semester hours of graduate credit, includ- 
ing a 3 semester hour course in Research Methods. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Faculty Adviser: Karl Ernest Stromsem, Ph.D., Professor of Public Administration. 
Hall of Government, Room 206 (710 Twenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Ex- 
tension 493 


REQUIRED COURSES 


The student must complete course work as approved by the Faculty Adviser from 


the following courses: 


Semester 
Hours 
Acct 211-12: Managerial Accounting............. rnnt rnnt nnns enentnon 6 
ВА 296: Seminar in Controllership..... 3 
BPA 201: Advanced Administrative Management 3 
BPA 207: Human Relations in Administration 3 
BPA 268: Management Engineering ..................— 86. 3 
PA213: Administration in Government 3 
РА 251: Governmental Budgeting ........ 3 
PA 252: Seminar in Planning and Programming............. 3 
Stat 101: Basic Principles of Statistical Methods or 
BPA 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration................ nennt nnn 3 
Semester Semester 
Plan I рене: Plan ЇЇ Hours 
Required courses ........................ 24 Required courses 30 
BA 299-300: Thesis ................ 6 BPA 295: Research Methods ..... 3 
магы ыла E E 30 TOL o 33 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


A student whose previous background makes it unnecessary for him to take all of 
the prescribed courses in this program may substitute elective courses, with the writ- 
ten approval of his faculty adviser. A form for this purpose is available at the Col- 
ege of General Studies. Electives may be selected from courses listed under the 
Personnel Administration Master’s program (page 35). In exceptional cases, the 
aculty adviser may approve other courses as electives. 
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GOVERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Faculty Adviser: Harry Robert Page, M.B.A., Assistant Professor of Business Admin- 


istration. 
8-0250, Extension 404 or 588 


Hall of Government, Room 205 (710 Twenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 


REQUIRED COURSES 


Semester 
Hours 
BPA 201: Advanced Administrative Management.................. ennt 3 
BPA 206: Personnel Management ............. 3 
ВРА 207: Human Relations in Administration... 3 
BPA 268: Management Engineering .................. 3 
PA213: Administration in Government... 3 
РА 251: Governmental Budgeting ...................-. 3 
PA 252: Seminar in Planning and Programming.................... 3 
PA 260: Seminar in Policy Formulation and Administration................. nn 3 
» Semester Semester 
Plan I Hours Plan II Hours 
Required courses 24 Required courses ........... 24 
ВА 299-300: Thesis .............„.. 6 BPA 295: Research Methods ......... 3 
s I ARABE ROSIE ONE T) 
TOLL. 30 سے‎ 
Tatali asipi a 33 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


A student whose previous academic preparation makes it unnecessary for him to 
take all of the prescribed courses in this program may substitute elective courses, 


with the written approval of the faculty adviser. 


A form for this purpose is avail- 


able at the College of General Studies. Electives may be selected from courses listed 


under the Personnel Administration Master’s program on page 35. 


In exceptional 


cases, the faculty adviser may approve other courses as electives. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Faculty Adviser: Joe Lee Jessup, M.B.A., 


Professor of Business Administration. 


Hall of Government, Room 204 (710 Twenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Ex- 


tension 543 


REQUIRED COURSES 


The student must complete at least one course in each of the five major areas: 


Semester 

1. Personnel Principles Hours 

BA 209: Seminar in Personnel Management...................... rennen 3 

BPA 206: Personnel Management ............... rnnt ennt nnne nennt 3 
2. Human Relations and Motivation 

BPA 207: Human Relations in Administration................... nennt 3 

Psych245: Seminar: Employee Motivation and Могае.» ньне 3 
3. Labor Relations 

3 


Econ 241: 


Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and Labor Economics................ 


Econ244: Problems in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and Labor Eco- 


BONOS ....... oorr reto teneat essa aes tete ste ein beiesss 
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1. Management 


ВРА 201: Advanced Administrative Management ............. ern 3 


5. Quantitative Methods 


BPA 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration 3 
Stat 101: Basic Principles of Statistical Methods 3 
Plan I gore i Plan П re 5а : 

Required courses . - 15 Required courses ........... enn 15 
Elective 9 Elective 4. 15 
Thesis: BA 299-300, PA 299 BPA 295: Research Method Mrd 
300, or Psych 299—300............ 6 —— 
—— Total 33 


Total....... ДАМ AL x 30 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


A student whose previous background makes it unnecessary for him to take all of 


the prescribed courses in this prozram may substitute elective courses with the written 


approval of the faculty adviser. A form for this purpose is available at the College 
of General Studies. Electives may be selected from courses listed below. In excep- 


tional cases, the faculty adviser may approve other related courses as electives. 


Semester 
Hours 


BPA 205: Seminar in Communication and Executive Action ны RE 
BPA 268: Management Engineering 
BPA 287: Relation of Government to Business. 
ВА 210: The Personnel Manager... 
BA 218: Survey of Data Processing 
ВА 288: Executive Leadership....... 
ВА 291: Seminar in Business Ma 
BA 297: Case Studies in Business Administration.. 
РА 211: Problems of Governmental Organization.. 
РА 221: Staff Functions in Government 
РА 232: Federal Personnel Procedures.. 

: Seminar in Manpower Development and Utilization. 
Governmental Budgeting ....... с. 
Public Opinion and the Administrator. 
Seminar in Public Personnel Administration 
Case Studies in Public Administration 


Foreign Labor Movements....................-.——— 
: Occupational and Educational Information. 
Ed 258: Techniques of Counseling..................—.——- 
Ed 263: Employee Training ........ 


Psych 131: Psychological Tests 
Psych 144: Personnel Psychol 
Psych 209: Seminar: Psychology of Motivation. 
Psych 2: Test Construction s 
Psych 244: Seminar: Job Analysis and Evaluation... 
Psych 246: Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques 


сә Q3 Q3 оэ Q3 Со Q3 O3 دن‎ O3 Ov бо درا‎ O3 бә Сә ©2 O3 Сә ©2 Оо C3 ОЭ درا درا‎ C3 O3 CO 


Psych Seminar: Group Dynamics ........... nnn 

Psych Seminar: Techniques of Opinion and Attitude Measurements. 3 

Psych Sensitivity Training: Human Relations Laboratory Course. 3 

Psych 265: Theory and Design in Human Relations Training 3 
і 


Stat 104: Statistics in Psychology and Education........... erret 
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The Degree of Master of Arts in International Affairs 


Faculty Adviser: Benjamin Nimer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Science, 
Hall of Government, Room 411 (710 Twenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Ex- 
tension 542 

This is a special degree program offered in cooperation with the Air War College, 


Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama; the Army War College, Carlisle 
Barracks, Pennsylvania; the National War College, Fort McNair, Washington, D. Ce; 
and the Naval War College, Newport, Rhode Island. It is open only to current stu- 
dents and faculty and to graduates eligible under the contractual arrangements. 


PREREQUISITE 


An approved Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university. 


REQUIRED COURSES 


Semester 
Hours 
Pol Sc 260: Fundamentals of National Power*.................. eerte 3 
Pol Sc 261: International and United States Foreign Policy* 3 
Pol Sc 262: National Security Policy of the United States* 3 


Pol Sc 299-300: Thesis .............. owe a 
Elective (from the following or related courses as approved by the faculty 

adviser) > edocs dissected Rocio ile dic heee ihe 

Econ 251: Economic Development (3) 

Hist 246: Seminar in Eurasian History (3) 

Pol Sc 172: International Organization: the United Nations (3) 

Pol Sc 212: Seminar: Comparative Government and Politics (3) 

Pol Sc 283: Topics in International Law (3) 

Pol Sc 285: Diplomacy since World War II (3) 

Soc and Anthro 263: Culture, Contact, and Change (3) 

= 
"Total. eee ene ннер cop В 30 


The Degree of Master of Science in Business Administration 


These special degree programs are offered in cooperation with the Industrial Col- 
lege of the Armed Forces, Fort McNair, Washington, D. C.; the Command and Sta 
College, Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama; and at Fort Belvoir, Vit 
ginia. 


PREREQUISITE 


An approved Bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university. 


INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Faculty Adviser: James Carlton Dockeray, Ph.D., Professor of Finance. Hall of 
Government, Room 201 (710 Twenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 
512, 539 
Open only to current students and faculty and to graduates of the classes of 1958 
through 1960 of the Industrial College of the Armed Forces. 


* War Colleges’ curricula only. 
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REQUIRED COURSES 


Semester 
Hours 

Acct 215: Survey of Managerial Accounting......................—- 2 
BPA 201: Advanced Administrative Management. 2 
BPA 207: Human Relations in Administration..... 2 
BPA 280-81-82: Managerial Aspects of National Securit 9 
BA 235: Financial Management 2 
BA 241: Advanced Marketing Management................... nnn 2 
BA 297: Case Studies in Business Administration.. 2 
ВА 299-300: Thesis ............... cete 6 

3 


Econ 217: Survey of Economic 


Total... 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


A student whose previous academic preparation makes it unnecessary for him to 
take all of the prescribed courses in this program may substitute elective courses with 
the written approval of the faculty adviser. 


AIR UNIVERSITY 
Faculty Adviser: David MacKenzie Faulkner, M.B.A., Assistant Professor of Busi- 
ness Administration. Building 823, Room 9 (Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala- 


bama), Telephone: 265-5621, Extension 86113 or 86194 
Open only to current students and faculty of the Command and Staff College. 


REQUIRED COURSES oen ч 
Acct 215: Survey of Managerial Accounting............... nennen 2 
ВРА 201: Advanced Administrative Management. 2 
BPA 207: Human Relations in Administration... 2 
BPA 280-81: Managerial Aspects of National Security 8 
BA 235: Financial Management .................. 2 


BA 241: Advanced Marketing Management 


ВА 297: Case Studies in Business Administration... 2 
BA 299-300: Thesis ...ccosssssoossnveseonsossnssessnvecssesscese 6 
Econ 217: Survey of Economic س‎ 2 
Stat 101: Basic Principles of Statistical Methods.................. 2 

"Total... eere reote roo enean oerte bosses 30 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


À student whose previous academic preparation makes it unnecessary for him to 
take all of the prescribed courses in this program may substitute elective courses with 


the written approval of the faculty adviser. 


FORT BELVOIR 


Faculty Adviser: James Carlton Dockeray, Ph.D., Professor of Finance. _ Hall of 
Government, Room 201 (710 Twenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 


512 or 539 


* 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces curriculum only. 
ommand and Staff College, Air University curriculum only. 
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Open only to military and civilian employees of the Army and to other government 
employees, by permission of the Commanding Officer of Fort Belvoir and the Chair- 


man of the Department of Government and Business. 


PREREQUISITE 


A student must meet the general requirements for admission to degree candidacy 


In addition, he must have 9 hours of mathematics; one 


as listed on pages 30-31. 
and Statistics; and 


course each in Accounting, Business and Public Administration, 


two courses in Economics. 


Semester 


REQUIRED COURSES Hours 

ВРА 201: Advanced Administrative Management 3 
BPA 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration 3 
ВРА 207: Human Relations in Administration... 3 
ВА 299-300: Thesis ............. 6 
(A) Area of Concentration 9 
(B) Elective 6 

30 


A. Area of Concentration* 
A student must complete one of the three following areas of concentration: 


(1) BA 218: Survey of Data Processing (3) 
BA 227: Linear Programming (3) 
BA 228: Introduction to Operations Research for Management (3) 
(2) BA 219: Digital Computer Programming Concepts (3) 
BA 220: Comparative Digital Computer Systems (3) 
BA 221: Application of Digital Computers (3) 
(3) BA218: Survey of Data Processing (3) 
BA 228: Introduction to operations Research for Management (3) 
BPA 268: Management Engineering (3) 


B. Elective* 

In addition to an area of concentration a student may select 6 semester hours of 
courses primarily, but not exclusively, from the following: 

Acct 215: Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) 

Acct 293: Budget Preparation and Administration (3) 

BA 250: Contract Administration (3) 

Stat 207: Operations Analysis (3) 

Stat 271-72: Statistical Information Theory (3-3) 


The Degree of Master of Science in Public Administration 


AIR UNIVERSITY 


Faculty Adviser: David MacKenzie Faulkner, M.B.A., Assistant Professor of Busi- 

ness Administration. Building 823, Room 9 (Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala- 
bama), Telephone: 265-5621, Extension 86113 or 86194 

This is a special degree program offered in cooperation with the Command 

Staff College, Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. It is open only t0 


current students and faculty of the Command and Staff College. 


and 


* The area of concentration and all electives must be approved by the faculty adviser. 
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PREREQUISITE 


A Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university. 


1 . 222 Semest 
REQUIRED COURSES Б. 
Acct 215: Survey of Managerial Accounting 2 


BPA 201: Advanced Administrative Management.. 


BPA 207: Human Relations in Administration 2 
BPA 280-81: Managerial Aspects of National Security*.... 8 
РА 213: Administration in Government 2 
РА 251: Governmental Budgeting 2 
РА 252: Seminar in Planning and Programming 2 
PA 298: Case Studies in Public Administration.... 2 
PA 299-300: Thesis 6 
Stat 101: 2 

Total 30 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


A student whose previous academic preparation makes it unnecessary for him to 
take all of the prescribed courses in this program may substitute elective courses with 


the written approval of the faculty adviser. 


INSTITUTES, CONFERENCES, AND 
SPECIAL PROJECTS 


The College of General Studies offers a wide variety of institutes and conferences. 
Many of these conferences are held at Airlie House, in arrangement with the Airlie 
Foundation, whose facilities are situated near Warrenton, Virginia. 

Among these conferences is a Program in American Studies which was inaugurated 
in the spring of 1962 with a series of conference-seminars for students and leaders 
from other countries visiting the United States under Department of State grants. 
The principal objective of the series is to present an over-all view of our country 
today, svnthesizing its history, politics, economy, and culture through informal dis- 
cussions led by outstanding authorities in the various fields. 

In addition to the Program in American Studies, professional conferences and 
Workshops have been organized. 

For further information consult Robert Whittington Eller, B.S., Ed.D., Assistant 
Dean (Special Projects), College of General Studies, Building F, 706 Twentieth 
Street NW.; FEderal 8-0250, Extension 688; or 965-2350. 
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Command and Staff College, Air University curriculum only. 


CONTINUING EDUCATION AND 
NONCREDIT PROGRAMS 


The College of General Studies sponsors programs of popular credit and noncredit 
courses, institutes, and lectures offered both on campus and off campus. 

These programs are organized to provide needed auxiliary educational services and 
are designed to supplement the formal educational offerings of the University. 

Noncredit courses in a wide variety of subject fields may be set up at the request 
of any interested group. There are no entrance requirements. The length of each 
course is determined by the wishes of the sponsoring group and the nature of the 
subject to be studied. 

Civic clubs, church groups, trade associations, parent-teacher associations, and 
other organizations which are interested in promoting and organizing informal pro- 
grams of study, securing assistance in organizing and in developing their own leader 
ship training courses, or receiving specialized advice or assistance are invited to con- 
sult Olive Jean McKay, A.M., Ed.D., Staff Assistant (Continuing Education), College 
of General Studies, Telephone: 965-2350. 

Among the courses offered by the College of General Studies, are the following. 
Unless otherwise specified, all courses are noncredit. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENT 


The techniques of management and instruction. Part of the Administrative De 
velopment Program of the Office of the Adjutant General, Department of the Army. 


AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The College Preparatory Workshop for Foreign Students, a series of class meetings 
led by experienced university teachers, introduces the foreign student to the system 
of higher education in the United States. Students are instructed and given practice 
in classroom procedures, examination techniques, note taking, report writing, the 
use of the library, and outside study. 


AMERICAN SPEECH AND DICTION 


Designed for employees of foreign embassies. Articulation drills, stress and in- 
tonation patterns in “standard” American English, discussion of dialect differences 
and vocabulary-building exercises. Individually designed exercises and daily tape 
recordings. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


An institute on modern management principles and techniques for small busines 
executives. Offered in cooperation with the Small Business Administration to 1 
prove skill and ability in solving practical business problems. 
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EFFECTIVE SPEECH COMMUNICATION 


Principles of effective speech communication, including practice in the organiza- 
tion, delivery, and evaluation of presentations commonly encountered in management 
situations. 


GROWTH OF POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Chronological treatment of the growth of American political parties, Factors in 
our political history relevant to the current party struggle and the future course of 
politics: role of party conventions; importance of party platforms; influence of par- 
ticular personalities; continuance of certain issues; impact of wars and other disas- 
ters; mechanisms for achieving party victory; and, with special attention, the relation- 
ship between minor parties and splinter groups and the fundamental two-party nature 
of our political system. Parties considered socially, ethically, and politically. 


HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 


A credit course of lectures and discussions broadly covering the field of hospital 
administration designed especially for those working in hospitals at the executive 
and department-head level and for those employed in federal hospital programs who 
deal with various phases of hospital programming and operations. 

Topics include the history of hospitals, the scope and organization of voluntary 
and federal hospital programs, the functional elements of hospitals, with emphasis 
on the application of modern management tools in Hospital Administration. 


INSTITUTE FOR PARENTS 


Emphasizes understanding in four areas of study: the gifted child, reading prob- 
lems, modern school methods, and the early adolescent. Primarily to help parents 
understand their children in relation to themselves as parents, to the school, and to 


the community. 
INT ERNATIONAL CooKERY 


Lectures and demonstrations on basic dishes of various countries to illustrate dif- 
ferent methods of cooking and characteristic seasonings. Tastiness, low cost, high 
‘lity of ingredients are considered in the choice of 


nutritional value, and avai 
recipes. 


INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 


A course in management for those with a basic knowledge of the stock market and 
investment principles. Topics include the selection of stocks most suitable for specific 
objectives. 


INVESTMENTS 


“How to Invest from $50 to $50,000” is frequently offered in answer to popular 
demand. Topics include insurance, wills, bank deposits, government bonds, real 
€state, various types of securities, the New York Stock Exchange, mutual funds, in- 
Vestment advisory services, and the importance of fitting the financial plan to the 
individual. 
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MANAGEMENT COMMUNICATION 


Elements of the communication process; problems in communication; basic prin- 
ciples of effective communication, psychological and sociological aspects of commu- 


nication; and problems of specific communication efforts. 


AND TESTING LABORATORIES 


Designed to train executives in development of over-all managerial skills. Planned 
to give executives a general familiarity with tasks, problems, techniques, and meth- 
ods of management; to relate these general principles to functioning of their special- 
and to provide them with a forum for discussing common 


MANAGEMENT FOR RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, 


ized business activities; 
problems and interchanging views, knowledge, and experience. 


Manuscript CLINIC: Books FOR CHILDREN 


of professional literary counsel and 


A practical service for writers who are in need 
Completed 


detailed constructive criticism by an experienced author, editor, or critic. 
ss is accepted in any one of the following categories: (1) а 
d 30.000 words; (2) two or three short stories; (3) a 
or several articles: 
including 


work or work in progre 
work of fiction, not to excee 
biography; (4) a work of nonfiction, not to exceed 20,000 words, 
(5) a translation, not to exceed 10,000 words; (6) a picture-story book, 
illustrations; (7) an outline for a longer work, together with several sample chapters. 

Writers are instructed in the preparation of manuscripts for submission to а pub 
lisher, and advice on marketing is available. After consulting with the coordinator, 
the consulte meets with an appropriate consultant. Arrangements are made for 
three subsequent private meetings at a time and place convenient to the persons 


concerned. 
NURSING EDUCATION 


the management of the hospital nursing unit is offered for 
Emphasis is placed on the relation 0 
current concepts and stand- 
and the develop- 
Other credit 


A credit course in 
nurses in the metropolitan Washington area. 
the hospital nursing unit to the hospita! and community, 
ards in nursing service and their application to unit management, 
ment of techniques for the implementation of concepts and policies. 
courses in this field are being developed. 


PLANNING FOR RETIREMENT 


A ten-session course used by many large business and industrial firms to help me” 


and women plan for retirement. 


PREPARATION OF SUMMARIES 


Training in accurate summarizing of classified documents and information in read- 


able form. 
PROFESSIONAL WRITING (Introductory 


The essentials of writing techniques. Manuscripts submitted for consideration and 


criticism of the teacher and class. Analysis of magazine writing opportuni 


free-lance writers. 
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PROFESSIONAL WRITING (Advanced) 


Emphasis on improving quality and techniques to a professional, salable level. An 
interval of two weeks between classes gives the student a greater opportunity for 


manuscript preparation. Major emphasis is upon article writing. 


PROGRAM PLANNING FOR ORGANIZATIONS 
Designed especially for civic and club workers. Topics include: planning individ- 
ual programs, public relations, the responsibility of leadership, and exploring proj- 


ects and activities for a particular group. 


RETARDED CHILD 


Brief historical overview of social concern for the retarded child. Problems of 
definition and classification; the matter of institutionalization; hopefulness of re- 
search. The course is especially designed to build up a broad understanding from 


1 . К s 
the point of view of the parents. 
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STENOGRAPHIC REFRESHER 


Dictation dire ted toward a review of brief forms, word beginnings, word endings, 
the 3,000 most frequently used words in the English language, with 80 to 100 word 
dictation. 


[ax ADMINISTRATION 


Principles and techniques of the internal administration of a tax agency. The 


assessment, collection, audit, including excise; property and personal tax. A special 


course designed for foreign participants under the Avency for International Devel- 


opment. 
EXECUTIVE SEMINAR: EFFECTIVE ORAL COMMUNICATION 


The techniques for effective communication and presentation with assigned subject 
material. An evaluation of the interviewing technique, counseling, and group par- 
ticipation. A special program designed for the Supply and Maintenance Command, 


U. S. Army. 


MATHEMATICAL AND STATISTICAL TOPICS FOR ACCOUNTANTS 
and techniques relative to 


An introduction to some of the mathematical concepts 
statistics with 


| г 1 5 АННЕ; 
the work of the accountant which will include lectures on probability 
igerial decision making, 


particular emphasis on sampling techniques as aids to mani 


and linear programming. 


ENVIRONMENTAL TECHNOLOGY 
A series of lectures on “The Dynamic Environment” offered in cooperation with 
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the Institute of Environmental Sciences of the National Academy of Sciences. 
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STUDIES IN MANAGEMENT 


Studies of modern concepts of the management function and the background of 
modern management theory, the tools of management, human factors in management, 
direction of programs, and formulation of policies. 


TYPING REFRESHER 


Diagnostic and remedial practice on electric or manual typewriters. 


WRITTEN COMMUNICATION 


A review of the principles of clear and effective writing, particularly as it is а 
concern of governmental correspondence. Ten sessions, classroom demonstration and 
discussion of textbook assignments; ten sessions, testing and individual conferences. 


WRITING FOR CHILDREN 


A noncredit elementary workshop course is offered for beginning writers during 


the fall semester. An advanced workshop is offered in the spring semester. 


Writers INSTITUTE 


This six-day conference on fact and fiction for children and youth is a series of 
roundtable discussions on topics of broad general interest, conducted by experienced 
authors and editors. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 


A simplified system of admission and registration is used in noncredit courses. 

Such courses are open to any individual interested in enrolling. When a nom 
credit course is organized at the request of some particular agency or group, admis- 
sion may be restricted to the students recommended by the sponsoring organization. 
Classes may be limited in size in order to maintain the standards desired. 


FEES 


The tuition fees for noncredit courses are determined by the length and nature of 


the course. 


READING CLINIC 


The Reading Clinic, Binney Hall, 2018 I Street NW., offers individual diagnostit 
and corrective services for all levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. In 
addition, special reading improvement classes are conducted on the high school an 
adult levels. 

A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, and dominance 
tests; and the various reading and spelling tests. Results are interpreted, an и 
written report is presented in conference with the parents or the individual. 
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[he special reading classes for high school students and adults are offered through- 
out the year at stated intervals. Emphasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, 
speed, comprehension, and study skills. Machines such as the tachistoscope, rate 
accelerator, and controlled reader are used for increasing speed of comprehension. 


Fees 
Individual Diagnosis ...... i TRUE E to E NEN 40.00 
Individual Reading Instruction Net amd etur ........... 6.00 а lesson 
Semi-individual Insiruotiom........ oorr олен жбер D is . 5.00 a lesson 
Small Groups with common reading difficulties..................................- 3.75 a lesson 


jaan. 3.25 a lesson 


Students currently enrolled in the University 

All fees for diagnostic and corrective work are payable in advance at the Office of 
the Cashier. Reading Improvement Course fees are payable in full at the time of 
registration. For further information, consult Miss Mary E. Coleman, A.M., Direc- 
tor, or Miss Joanne B. Parker, A.B., A.M in Ed., Assistant Director, Binney Hall, 
2018 Eye Street NW.; FEderal 8-0250, Extension 491 or 598. 


OFF-CAMPUS CENTERS 
The College of General Studies has offered programs in the Centers listed below. 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
Training Officer: William C. Rein, Registrar 
Building: Headquarters, Room GC-03 
Telephone: 351-5513 
Field Representative for the University: Michael H. Jessup 
Telephone: 965-2350 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of Master of 
Arts in International Affairs 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open only to CIA employees 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) * 
Training Officers: William H. Rima, Jr., Director of Personnel; John Murtha, Chief 


of Program Development Section 
3 fo » өз 7° "c oc a - eR е 
Building: Main Building, 8th and Е Streets NW., Room 223 (Mr. Rima); Room 


217 (Mr. Murtha) 


i na organization of Federal Agencies situated in the Federal Triangle Area of downtown Washing: 
» D. C. 
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Telephone: DUdley 6-3484 (Mr. Rima); DUdley 6-6118 (Mr. Murtha) 

Field Representative for the University: Alexander С. Rose I] 
Telephone: 965-2350 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of Master 
of Arts 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to employees of the Civil Service Commission and to personnel of other 


government agencies by permission 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
1 


Training Officers: James Vawter, Chief, Employee Development Branch, Personne 
Division; John Hickey, Training Officer (General Field), Personnel Division 

Building FOB 3, Room 1370, Suitland, Maryland 
Telephone: 440-1524 

Field Representative for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
Telephone: 965-2350 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate courses leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to all employees of the Bureau of the Census and the Naval Hydrographic 
Office, and to other government employees by permission 


JUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE, WASHINGTON 25, D. С. 
(Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association ) 


Training Officer: Mrs. Jane deLauder, Training Coordinator 

Building: Commerce Department Building, Room 7416, 14th Street and Constitu- 
tion Avenue NW. 

Telephone: WOrth 7-2760 

Field Representative for the University: Alexander G. Rose n 
Telephone: 965-2350 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of Master 
of Arts 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to employees of the Department of Commerce and to personnel of other gov 
ernment agencies by permission 


BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON 25, D. С. 


(Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) 
Training Officer: Walter F. Bayen, Employment Development Officer and Training 
Director 
Building: Commerce Department Building, Room 4845, 14th Street and Constitu- 
tion Avenue NW. 
Telephone: WOrth 7-5378 
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Field Representative for the University: Alexander G. Rose Ш 
Telephone: 965-2350 

Type of Course Offered: l ndergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of Master 
of Arts 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to employees of the Department of Commerce and to personnel of other gov- 


ernment agencies by permission 


Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) 


Training Officers: Mrs. Muriel Christgau, Training Branch, Personnel and Safety 
Division, and Robert C. Czapiewski, Employee Development Officers 
Building: Longfellow Building, Room 214, Connecticut and Rhode Island Avenues 
NW. 
Telephone: DU 2-3271 
Field Representative for the University: Alexander G. Rose ПІ 
Telephone: 965-2350 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate courses 
in Arts, Bachelor of Arts, and Bachelor of Science in Cartography 


Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to all employes of the Bureau of the Census and the Naval Hydrographic 


leading to the degrees of Associate 


Office and to other government employees by permission 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS, WASHINGTON 05. DEG. 


Registrar: Mrs. Virginia Maxwell 
Building: The Manse, Room 102, Connecticut Avenue and VanNess Street NW. 
Telephone: EMerson 2-4040, Extension 366 or 1400 

Field Representative for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: 965-2350 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate | 


in Arts and Bachelor of Arts 


rogram leading to the degrees of Associate 


Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to all employees of the National Bureau of Standard 
ll American citizens, providing they meet 


s—also to all employees 


of other government agencies and to a 


the formal prerequisites 


PATENT OFFICE, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) 


Training Officer: Willis Hokans, Employee Development Officer 
Building: Commerce Department Building, Room 3625, 14th Street and Constitu- 
tion Avenue NW. 
Telephone: WOrth 7-2871 
Field Representative for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 


Telephone: 965-2350 
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Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of Master 
of Arts 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to employees of the Department of Commerce and to personnel of other gov- 
ernment agencies by permission 


WEATHER BUREAU, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Training Officer: Albert V. Carlin, Chief, Training Section 
Building: 4880 MacArthur Blvd., Room 6108 
Telephone: EXecutive 3-3111, Extension 4194 
Field Representative for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: 965-2350 
Type of Course Offered: Graduate courses in meteorology 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to all government employees by permission of the Weather Bureau 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Tue PENTAGON, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


After-hours Training Program: Marvin J. Powers, Field Representative for the Uni- 
versity 

Room: Reception center on the Concourse 
Telephone: OXford 7-3141 or 965-2350 

Education Office U. S. Air Force 
Education Director: Mrs. Lois K. Roberts 
Room: 5D476 
Telephone: OXford 7-7074 or 7-1863 

Education Office U. S. Army 
Education Director: Stuart R. Westerlund 
Room: 3C147 
Telephone: OXford 7-8015 or 7-2823 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate courses leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts, Associate in Secretarial Administration, Bachelor of Arts, and Bachelor of 
Business Administration; graduate program leading to the degree of Master of Arts 
in the fields of Financial Management, Governmental Administration, and Person- 
nel Administration 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks in fall and spring semesters; eight weeks in Sum 

mer Sessions 

Open only to military and civilian personnel of the Department of Defense 


NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY, Fort MEADE, MARYLAND 


Training Officer: James V. Donnelley 

Building: 1W118 

Telephone: PArkway 5-5400, Extension 7414 
Field Representative for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
Telephone: 965-2350 
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Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts. Bachelor of Arts, and Bachelor of Business Administration; graduate pro- 
gram leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Personnel Adminis- 
tration 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open only to NSA employees 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Air Force Technical Applications Center, Alexandria, Virginia 
PI { 


Training Officer: Capt. Glen Jackson, USAF 
Building, 2525 Telegraph Road, Alexandria, Virginia 
Telephone: OXford 5-1312 

Field Representative for the University: Marvin J. Powers 
Telephone: 965-2350 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to military and civilian employees of the Air Force Technical Applications 
Center 


Air University Center 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Alabama 


Project Officer: Lt. Col. William G. Beno, USAF 
Building: 800, Room 213 
Telephone: 265-5621, Extension 74234 
Coordinator for the University at Maxwell: John Littleton Boone Atkinson 
Building: 823 
Telephone: 265-5621, Extensions 86113 and 86194 
Field Representative for the University: Marvin J. Powers 
Telephone: 965-2350 
Type of Courses Offered: 
Air War College—Graduate program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in 
International Affairs 
Air Command and Staff College—Undergraduate programs leading to the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Business Administration; graduate program 
leading to the degrees of Master of Science in Business Administration and Mas- 
ter of Science in Public Administration 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to students and faculty of the 
Staff College 


Air War College and the Air Command and 


Langley Air Force Base, Virginia 


Educational Consultant: Robert J. Dewey 

Building: 167 

Telephone: PArk 2-7911, Extension 24120 
Field Representative for the University: Andrew P. Rennie 
Telephone: 965-2350 
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Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate courses leading to the degree of Master 
of Arts in the field of Personnel Management 

Length of Course: Eight weeks and fifteen weeks 
Open to military and civilian employees of the Air Force and to other government 
employees, by permission of the Commanding Officer of Langley Air Force Base 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Army Map Service, Washington 25, D. C. 


Training Officer: Jerome E. McClain 
Building: Erskine Hall, 6500 Brooks Lane NW. 
Telephone: 986-2385 

Field Representative for the University: Marvin J. Powers 
Telephone: 965-2350 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Cartography 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to employees of the Army Map Service and other government employees by 
permission of the Commanding Officer of the Army Map Service 


Army Security Agency, Arlington, Virginia 
(Classes held: Vint Hill Farms, Warrenton, Virginia 


Education Officer: Lester E. Gross, Jr. 
Building: T-300 
Telephone: JAckson 5-5800, Extension 772 
Field Representative for the University: Michael H. Jessup 
Telephone: 965-2350 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts 
Length of Courses: Eight and fifteen weeks 
Open to employees of the Army Security Agency 


Army War College, Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania 


Project Officer: Lt. Col. John K. Brier, USA 
Building: Root Hall, Room 113 
Telephone: CHapel 3-4141, Extension 505 

Coordinator for the University at Carlisle Barracks: William L. Tayler 
Building: Root Hall, Room 122 
Telephone: CHapel 3-4141, Extension 315 

Field Representative for the University: Marvin J. Powers 
Telephone: 965-2350 

Type of Course Offered: Graduate program leading to the degree of Master of Arts 
in International Affairs 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 

Open to students and faculty of the Army War College 
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Fort Belvoir, Virginia 


Educational Adviser: Eric Eber 
Building: E-33 
Telephone: EDgewater 9-5500, Extension 27154 

Field Representative for the University: Marvin J. Powers 
Telephone: 965-2350 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts, Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science in Cartography; graduate program 
leading to the degree of Master of Science in Business Administration 

Length of Courses: Eight and fifteen weeks 
Open to military and civilian employees of the Army and to other government em- 
ployees, by permission of the Commanding Officer of Fort Belvoir 


Fort Detrick, Frederick, Maryland 


Training Officer: Miss Veronica Catlett 
Building: Civilian Personnel Office 
Telephone: MOnument 3-4111, Extension 5147 
Type of Course Offered: Business Management and Biochemistry courses 
| Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to civilian employees of Headquarters, Fort Detrick 


Fort Eustis, Virginia 


Educational Adviser: John Williams 

Building: Educational Development Services, Building S-711—Lee Blvd. and 12th 
Street 

Telephone: TRinity 7-1311, Extension 22586 or 21121 

Field Representative for the University: Andrew P. Rennie 
Telephone: 965-2350 

Type of Course Offered: Graduate program leading to the degree of Master of Arts 
in the field of Personnel Administration 

Length of Courses: Eight and fifteen weeks 
Open to military and civilian employees of the Army and to other government em- 
ployees, by permission of the Commanding Officer of Fort Eustis 


Fort McNair, Washington 25, D. C. 
(Undergraduate Program) 


Educational Adviser: Miss Margaret Lockwood 
Building: Post Education Center, Building 20A, Second Floor 
Telephone: JAckson 7-9400, Extension 268. 

Field Representative for the University: Marvin J. Powers 
Telephone: 965-2350 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts 

Length of Courses: Eight and fifteen weeks 
Open to military and civilian employees of the Army and to other government em- 

ployees, by permission of the Commanding Officer of Fort McNair 
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Fort George G. Meade, Maryland 


Training Officer: Gustaf E. Berglund 
Building: 393, Army Education Center 
Telephone: ORchard 4-7141, Extension 6421 

Field Representative for the University: 


Telephone: 965-2350 


Alexander G. Rose III 


»raduate program leading to the degree of Master of Arts 


Type of Course Offered: € 


in the fields of Financial Management, Government 


nel Administration 


al Administration, and Person- 


Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to military and civilian employees of the Army and to other government em- 


Commanding Officer of Fort George G. Meade 


ployees by permission of the 


Fort Monroe, Virginia 


Educational Director: Paul Rahenkamp 


Building: T-183, Education Center, Fort Monroe 


Telephone: 727-2454 


Field Representative for the University: Andrew P. Rennie 


Telephone: 965-2350 


duate program leading to the degrees of Associate 


Type of Course Offered: Undergra 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree 
of Arts in the field of Personnel Administration 

Length of Courses: Undergraduate courses, eight weeks; graduate courses, 


weeks 


Open to military and civilian employees of the Army and to other government em- 
ployees, by permission of the Commanding Officer of Fort Monroe 


Fort Myer, Virginia 


Educational Adviser: Miss Margaret Lockwood 
Building: Post Education Center, Building 604, South Area 
Telephone: JAckson 7-9400, Extension 268 


Field Representative for the University: Marvin J. Powers 


Telephone: 965-2350 


lergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 


Type of Course Offered: Unc 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts 

Length of Courses: Eight and fifteen weeks 
Open to military and civilian employees of the Army and to other government em- 
ployees, by permission of the Commanding Officer of Fort Myer 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Main Navy Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Training Officers: Edward Goemaat, Head, Training Branch, DCPD; Miss Kathleen 
V. Sullivan, Employee Development Officer 
Building: Main Navy Building, Room 1111, Constitution Avenue at 1‹ 


3th Street NW. 
Telephone: OXford 6-6155 
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After-hours Training Program: Jack W. Charles, Field Representative for the Uni- 
versity 

Telephone: 965-2350 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate courses leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts, Associate in Secretarial Administration, and Bachelor of Arts; graduate 
program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the fields of Financial Manage- 
ment, Governmental Administration, and Personnel Administration 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Department of Defense 


Jureau of Naval Personnel, Washington 25, D. C. 


Training Officers: CDR Robert M. Collins, USN, Head, Officer Education and Train- 
ing Branch; DeWitt Fisher, Deputy Head; Paul L. Frantz, Special Programs 
Coordinator 

Building: Arlington Annex, Room 3713 
Telephone: OXford 4-2403 or 4-2776. 

Field Representative for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: 965-2350 

Type of Course Offered: Special courses in Human Relations and Management, Pub- 

lic Speaking for Naval Personnel, and Foreign Languages 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 

Open to military personnel on active duty in the Department of the Navy by quota 
assigned to the various bureaus and offices, and to civilian employees of the De- 
partment by permission 


Bureau of Naval Weapons, Washington 25, D. C. 


Training Officers: S. P. Dudzik, Head, Employee Training and Development Section; 
Mrs. Honorah B. Peter, Training Officer 
Building: Munitions Building, Room 2122, Constitution Avenue at 20th Street NW. 
Telephone: OXford 6-7341 
Field Representative for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: 965-2350 
Type of Course Offered: Special courses in Human Relations and Management 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to civilian and military personnel on active duty in the Bureau of Naval 
Weapons by quota assigned to the various divisions and offices, and to civilian 
employees of the Department of the Navy by permission 


Bureau of Ships, Washington 25, D. C. 


Training Officer: Mrs. Edna K. Trudeau, Employee Development Officer 
Building: Main Navy Building, Room 1427, Constitution Avenue at 18th Street 
NW. 
Telephone: OXford 6-2927 
Field Representative for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: 965-2350 
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Type of Course Offered: Graduate program leading to the degree of Master of Arts 
in the fields of Financial Management, Governmental Administration, and Person- 
nel Administration 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Department of Defense 


Bureau of Yards and Docks, Washington 25, D. C. 


Training Officers: Robert J. Wilson, Head, Training Branch; Millard F. Billings 

Building: Yards and Docks Annex, Room 2B-37, Memorial Drive and H Road, 
Arlington, Virginia 

Telephone: OXford 5-4367 

Field Representative for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: 965-2350 

Type of Courses: Graduate program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the 
fields of Financial Management, Governmental Administration, and Personnel Ad- 
ministration 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to military and civilian personnel and to other government employees, by 
permission of the Commanding Officer 


David Taylor Model Basin, Carderock, Maryland 


Training Officer: William H. Struhs, Jr., Head, Training Branch 
Building: 13, Room 202 
Telephone: EMpire 5-2600, Extension 394 

Field Representative for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: 965-2350 

Type of Course Offered: Special in-service training courses arranged by the Training 
Officer 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to military personnel and civilian employees of the David Taylor Model 
Basin and to other government employees, by permission of the Commanding 
Officer of the installation 


Military Sea Transportation Service, Washington 25, D. C. 


Training Officers: Maurice V. Foreman, Director, Training Division; John W. Mead- 
ows, Assistant to the Director 
Building: T-8, Room 1215, 3800 Newark Street NW. 
Telephone: OXford 6-9620 1 
After-hours Training Program: Jack W. Charles, Field Representative for the Unt- 
versity 
Telephone: 965-2350 
Type of Course Offered: Graduate and Special Courses in Management 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to civilian and military personnel of the Military Sea Transportation Service 
and to other government employees, by permission of the Commanding Officer of 
the installation 


The College of General Studies 


National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Maryland 


Information and Education Officer: Lt. Henrietta R. Lanier, USN 
Building: 144, Information and Education Office 
Telephone: 497-4585 

Field Representative for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: 965-2350 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Navy, employees of the National 
Institutes of Health, and to other government employees, by permission of the 
Commanding Officer of the National Naval Medical Center 


Naval Oceanographic Office, Suitland, Maryland 


Employee Development Officers: Willis L. Tressler, Director; Edmund J. Klukowski 
Building: FOB 3, Room G-121 
Telephone: REdwood 6-2700, Extension 248 

Field Representative for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: 965-2350 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts, Bachelor of Arts, and the Bachelor of Science in Cartography 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Navy, employees of the Census Bu- 
reau, and to other government employees in the Department of Defense, by per- 
mission of the Naval Hydrographic Office 


Naval Propellant Plant, Indian Head, Maryland 


Training Officer: Leland Cook, Director of Education and Community Relations 
Building: D-325, Industrial Relations Office 
Telephone: Riverside 3-2111, Extension 591 

Field Representative for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: 965-2350 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate and graduate courses 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Navy and to other government em- 
ployees and civilians, by permission of the Commanding Officer of Naval Propel- 
lant Plant 


: p isis А ‘ 
Naval Research Laboratory, Washington 25, D. C. 


Training Officers: William J. McLaughlin, Mrs. Mary Nethken, Staff Training Sec- 
tion; E. C. Reinhardt, Science Education Section 
Building: 43, Rooms 102 and 113, 4555 Overlook Avenue SW. 
Telephone: 5741-856 or 5741-858 
Field Representative for the University: Jack W. Charles 
З Telephone: 965-2350 
l'ype of Course Offered: Undergraduate and graduate courses 
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Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Navy at the Naval Research Lab- 
oratory and other government employees, by permission of the Naval Research 
Laboratory 
Naval Supply Center, Norfolk, Virginia 


Training Officers: Harold V. Pelton, Director; Bernard A. La Barge, Industrial Rela- 
tions Department 

Building: W-143 
Telephone: MAdison 2-8211, Extension 2144 

Field Representative for the University: Andrew P. Rennie 
Telephone: 965-2350 

Type of Course Offered: Graduate program leading to the degree of Master of Arts 
in the fields of Controllership, Governmental Administration, and Personnel Man- 
agement 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Navy and to other government em- 
ployees, by permission of the Commanding Officer 


Naval War College, Newport, Rhode Island 


Project Officer: CDR Jack E. Evans, USN 
Building: Luce Hall, Room 114 
Telephone: VIking 1-3021 

Coordinator for the University at Newport: Hiram M. Stout 
Building: Pringle Hall, Room 361 
Telephone: Viking 7-2629 

Field Representative for the University: Marvin J. Powers 
Telephone: 965-2350 

Type of Course Offered: Graduate program leading to the degree of Master of Arts 
in International Affairs 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to faculty and students of the Naval War College 


Naval Weapons Laboratory, Dahlgren, Virginia 


Training Officer: Mac A. Curtis, Head, Employee Development Division 
Building: Industrial Relations Building 
Telephone: NOrth 32511, Extension 609 
Field Representative for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: 965-2350 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate and graduate courses in Physics 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Department of Defense and others, 
by permission of the Commanding Officer of the installation 


U. S. Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Virginia 


Education Officer: Lt. Barbara J. Roy, USMC 
Building: Special Services Building, Education Office, Little Hall 
Telephone: Quantico 1000, Extension 26749 
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Field Representative for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: 965-2350 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts 

Length of Courses: Eight and fifteen weeks 
Open to military personnel and their dependents and civilian personnel attached to 


the Marine Corps Schools 


U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland 


Coordinator for the Academy: William W. Jeffries, Senior Professor of English, His- 
tory, and Government Department 
Juilding: Maury Hall 
Telephone: 268-7711, Extension 642 
Field Representative for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: 965-2350 
Type of Course Offered: Graduate program leading to the degree of Master of Arts 
in Personnel Administration and undergraduate courses 
Length of Courses: Eight and fifteen weeks 
Open to military and civilian personnel attached to the Academy and other person- 


nel by permission of the Naval Academy 


U. S. Naval School of Hospital Administration, Bethesda 14, Maryland 


ISN 


Academic Director: LCDR Willie E. Bean, MSC, 
Building: 141, Room 131 
Telephone: 497-4207 

Field Representative for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: 965-2350 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to military personnel assigned to duty under instruction at the U. S. Naval 


School of Hospital Administration 


U. S. Naval Station, Washington 25, D. C. 


Training Officer: Mrs. Marie J. Muir, Supervisory Training Officer 
Building: 172, Second Floor, M at 8th Street SE. 
Telephone: LIncoln 7-5700, Extension 2160, 2188, or 2416 

Field Representative for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: 965-2350 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate courses in accounting, administration, and 
personnel management; special certificate program for supervisors to meet local 
in-service training needs 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 

personnel of the Navy and to other government em- 


of the Naval Weapons Plant 


Open to military and civilian 
ployees, by permission of the Superintendent 


The George Washington University 


U. S. Navy Marine Engineering Laboratory, Annapolis, Maryland 


Training Officer: Lorick F. Fox 
Building: 3-A, Administration Building, Industrial Relations Department 
Telephone: COlonial 3-2611, Extension 1210 

Field Representative for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: 965-2350 


Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate and graduate courses 


Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Navy and to other government em- 
ployees and civilians, by permission of the Commanding Officer. 


JoINT Service SCHOOLS 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Fort McNair, 


Washington 25, D. C. 


Project Officer: Col. James Lake, USAF 
Building: Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Room D277 
Telephone: OXford 5-8322 


Coordinator for the University: James C. Dockeray 
Building: Hall of Government, Room 201, 710 Twenty-first Street NW. 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 512 or 539 
Field Representative for the University: Marvin J. Powers 
Telephone: 965-2350 
Type of Course Offered: Graduate program leading to the degree of Master of Sci- 
| ence in Business Administration 


Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to students and faculty of the Industrial College of the Armed Forces 


National War College, Fort McNair, Washington 25, D. C. 


Project Officer: Lt. Col. F. H. Marley, USAF 
Building: National War College, Room 115 
Telephone: OXford 5-8404 
Coordinator for the University: C. Edward Galbreath 
Field Representative for the University: Marvin J. Powers 
| Telephone: 965-2350 
| Type of Course Offered: Graduate program leading to the degree of Master of Arts 
in International Affairs 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to students and faculty of the National War College 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


(Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance) 


Baltimore 35, Maryland 
Employee Development Officer: William B. Wiley, Chief, Educational Facilities Sec- 
tion 
Building: Headquarters, Room 147 
Telephone: 944-5000, Extension 2430 or 2429 
Field Representative for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
Telephone: 965-2350 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of Master 
of Arts 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to employees of the Social Security Administration and to personnel of other 


governmental agencies by permission 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, WASHINGTON 265, D. C. 
(Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) 


Training Officer: Daniel Keenan, Departmental Training Officer 

Building: Justice Department Building, Room 1226, 10th Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW. 

Telephone: REpublic 7-8200, Extension 3124 

Field Representative for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
Telephone: 965-2350 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of Master 
of Arts 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to employees of the Department of Justice and to personnel of other gov- 


ernment agencies by permission 


FEDERAL BuREAU or INVESTIGATION, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Special Agent: William E. Clark, Personnel Office 

Building: Justice Department Building, Room 4513, 9th Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW. 

Telephone: EXecutive 3-7100, Extension 402 

Field Representative for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
Telephone: 965-2350 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 

Open to employees of the Federal Bureau of Investigation only 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
(Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) 


Training Officers: James C. Stevens, Employee Development Officer: Kenneth Bute, 
Assistant Training Officer 
Building: Labor Department Building, Room 6220, 14th Street and Constitution 
Avenue NW. 
Telephone: 961-2101 
Field Representative for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
Telephone: 965-2350 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of Master 
of Arts 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to employees of the Department of Labor and to personnel of other govern- 


ment agencies by permission 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Training Officer: Donald C. Leidel, Acting Chief, Career Development and Counsel- 
ing Division, Office of Personnel 
Building: State Department Building, 23d Street between Virginia Avenue and C 
Street NW. 
Telephone: DUdley 3-4809 
Field Representative for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: 965-2350 
Type of Course Offered: Special courses designed for employees self-development 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to employees of the Department of State, I. C. A., and U. S. I. A. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
BuREAU OF ACCOUNTS 
(Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) 


Training Officers: Miss Joyce Davenport and Ken Eriksson, Employment Develop- 
ment Officers 
Building: Treasury Annex Number 1, Room 240, Pennsylvania Avenue and Mad- 
ison Place NW. 
Telephone: WOrth 4-5367 
Field Representative for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
Telephone: 965-2350 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of Master 
of Arts 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to employees of the Department of the Treasury and to personnel of other 
government agencies by permission 
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JUREAU OF CUSTOMS, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) 


Training Officers: James J. Doherty, Head, Employee Development Unit; Alfred F. 
Murphy, Employee Development Officers 

Building: 2100 K Street NW. 
Telephone: WOrth 4-2548 

Field Representative for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
Telephone: 965-2350 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of Master 
of Arts 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to employees of the Department of the Treasury and to personnel of other 


government agencies by permission 


BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
(Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) 


Training Officer: Mrs. Frances N. Nadeau, Employee Development Officer 
Building: Industrial Relations Office, 14th and C Streets NW. 
Telephone: WOrth 4-757 

Field Representative for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
Telephone: 965-2350 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of Master 
of Arts 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to employees of the Department of the Treasury and to personnel of other 


government agencies by permission 


Bureau or Narcotics, WASHINGTON 25, D. С. 
Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) 


Training Officer: Walter Panich, Administrative Officer 
Building: Coast Guard Building, Room 8000B, 1300 E Street NW. 
Telephone: WOrth 4-2243 

Field Representative for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
Telephone: 965-2350 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of Master 
of Arts 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to employees of the Department of the Treasury and to personnel of other 


government agencies by permission 
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Coast Guarp, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
(Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) 
Training Officers: Jasper L. Kranke, Supervisory Training Officer; Mrs. Eva Fletcher, 
Training Instructor 
Building: U. S. Coast Guard Building, Room 4211, 1300 E Street NW. 
Telephone: WOrth 4-5350 
Field Representative for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
Telephone: 965-2350 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of Master 
of Arts 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to employees of the Coast Guard and to personnel of other government 
agencies by permission 


INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, WASHINGTON 29. 3). &. 
(Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) 


Training Officers: D. C. Barry, Chief, National Office Training Branch; Miss Ethel 
W. Morgan, Miss Ruby Bennett, Employee Development Training Officers 
Building: Internal Revenue Service Building, Room 1113, 12th Street and Consti- 
tution Avenue NW. 
Telephone: WOrth 4-3931 (Mr. Barry and Miss Bennett), WOrth 4-3377 (Miss 
Morgan) 
Field Representative for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
Telephone: 965-2350 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of Master 
of Arts 


Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to employees of the Department of the Treasury and to personnel of other 


government agencies by permission 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
(Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) 


Training Officers: Benjamin Ludwig, Training Officer; C. Howard Larson, Employee 
Development Assistant 
Building: District of Columbia Government Building, Room 209, 499 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW. 
Telephone: NAtional 8-6000, Extension 2270 
Field Representative for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
Telephone: 965-2350 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of Master 
of Arts 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to employees of the District of Columbia Government and to personnel of 
other government agencies by permission 
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DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE 
Children’s Center, Laurel, Maryland 


Training Officer: Edward H. Rupp, Employee Development Officer 
Building: Administration Building 
Telephone: NAtional 8-1496 
Field Representative for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
Telephone: 965-2350 
Гуре of Course Offered: Special courses in Psychology 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to personnel of the Children’s Center and to personnel of other District and 


federal government agencies by permission 


District of Columbia General Hospital 


Employee Management Relations Specialist: Miss Elizabeth M. McQuaide 
Building: Administration Annex, District of Columbia General Hospital, 19th and 
E Streets SE. 
Telephone: LIncoln 7-9200, Extension 569 
Field Representative for the University: Michael H. Jessup 
Telephone: 965-2350 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate courses in Psychology 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to employees of the District of Columbia General Hospital 


FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, WASHINGTON 29, D, С, 
( Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) 


Training Officer: Miss Beverly McCarthy, Employee Development Officer 
Building: T-3, Room 1215, 16th Street and Constitution Avnue NW. 
Telephone: WOrth 7-3647 
Field Representative for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
Telephone: 965-2350 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of Master 
of Arts 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to employees of the Federal Aviation Agency and to personnel of other gov- 
ernment agencies by permission 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, WASHINGTON 25, D. C 
Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) 


Training Officer: Michael Martiney, Chief, Manpower Development and Utilization 
Branch 

Building: New Post Office Building, Room 1207, 12th Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW. 

Telephone: EXecutive 3-3620, Extension 134 
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Field Representative for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
Telephone: 965-2350 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of Master 
of Arts 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to employees of the Federal Communications Commission and to personnel 
of other government agencies by permission 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, WASHINGTON 265, D. C. 


Training Officer: June A. Stetter, Administrative Assistant, Division of Personnel Ad- 
ministration 

Building: Federal Reserve Building, 20th Street and Constitution Avenue NW. 
Telephone: REpublic 7-1100, Extension 435 

Field Representative for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: 965-2350 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of Master 
of Arts 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to all government employees and others by permission 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, WASHINGTON 225, D. C. 
(Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) 


Training Officer: Dyrck van Duyl, Training Officer 

Building: Interstate Commerce Building, Room 1148, 12th Street and Constitution 
Avenue NW. 

Telephone: NAtional 8-7460, Extension 7116 

Field Representative for the University: Alexander G. Rose ПІ 
Telephone: 965-2350 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of Master 
of Arts 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to employees of the Interstate Commerce Commission 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Training Officer: E. Paul Broglio 
Building: National Science Foundation Building, 19th Street and Constitution Ave- 
nue NW. 
Telephone: STerling 3-2140, Extension 389 
Field Representative for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: 965-2350 
Type of Course Offered: Courses leading to the degrees of Associate in Arts and 
Bachelor of Arts 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to all government employees by permission of the National Science Foun- 
dation 


The College of General Studies 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) 


Training Officers: F. L. Royer, Mrs. Jeanne Hoag, Employee Development Officers 

Building: New Post Office Building, Room 3140, 12th Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW. 

Telephone: WOrth 1-7293 

Field Representative for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
Telephone: 965-2350 

Type of Course Offered: 1 ndergraduate Į 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate 
of Arts 


Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Post Office Department and to personnel of other gov- 


rogram leading to the degrees of Associate 
program leading to the degree of Master 


Open to employees of the 
ernment agencies by permission 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
Training Officer: Kermeth Marcuson, Chief, Employee Relations and Training Divi- 
sion 
Building: Veterans Administration, 
and H Street NW. 
Telephone: DUdley 9-3101 
Field Representative for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: 965-2350 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate prc 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate 
of Arts 


Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Veterans Administration and to personnel of other gov- 


Main Building, Room 115, Vermont Avenue 


„gram leading to the degrees of Associate 
program leading to the degree of Master 


Open to employees of the 
ernment agencies by permission 


MELPAR, INCORPORATED 


FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 


Personnel Representative: Miss Margaret R. Kiley 
Building: Central Office Building, Personnel Office, 
Falls Church, Virginia 
Telephone: JEfferson 4-6000, Extension 2350 
Field Representative for the University: Michael H. Jessup 
Telephone: 965-2350 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to Melpar employees only 


3000 Arlington Boulevard, 


and graduate courses in mathematics 


NATIONAL 4-H CLUB FOUNDATION 
WASHINGTON 15, D. C. 


Director of Program: Glen C. Dildine, Consultant, Human Development-Human Re- 


lations Program 2 
National 4H Center: 7100 Connecticut Avenue NW. 
Telephone: OLiver 6-9000 
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Field Representative for the University: Andrew P. Rennie 

Telephone: 965-2350 

The College of General Studies, in cooperation with the School of Education, spon- 
sors a workshop in Human Development and Human Relations at the National 4-H 
Club Center. 

The workshops are held during the last week of June and all of July. They are 
conducted by the National 4-H Club Foundation in behalf of the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service. Six semester hours of graduate credit may be earned by participation 
in the workshop. 

Complete information is available from State Extension Training Officers, the 4H 
Club Foundation, and the Federal Extension Service. 


EDUCATION COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Undergraduate and graduate courses for elementary and secondary school teachers 
have been given by the College of General Studies in coordination with the School of 
Education in the school systems in the areas listed below. Teachers interested in 
having a program in Education started in their communities should make their re- 
quests known through their Directors of Instruction to Andrew P. Rennie (Telephone: 
965-2350), Field Representative for The George Washington University for Off-Cam- 
pus courses in Education. 


ALEXANDRIA PuBLic SCHOOLS 


John C. Albohm, Superintendent 
418 South Washington Street 
Alexandria, Virginia Telephone: KIng 9-9100 


ARLINGTON COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Joseph B. Johnson, Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 
1426 N. Quincy Street 
Arlington, Virginia Telephone: J Ackson 2-7700 


BERKELEY County PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Jack K. Randolph, Superintendent of Schools 

David E. Mudge, Assistant Superintendent 

Berkeley County Public Schools 

Martinsburg, West Virginia Telephone: Martinsburg 8978 


CALVERT County PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Maurice A. Dunkle, Superintendent of Schools 

Prince Frederick, Maryland Telephone: Prince Frederick 76 and 86 
FAIRFAX COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


W. Harold Ford, Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 
Fairfax County School Board 


Fairfax, Virginia Telephone: CRescent 3-6500 
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FREDERICK County PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Fred J. Brown, Jr., Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 
115 East Church Street 
Frederick, Maryland Telephone: 662-4191 


CLARKE County PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


George W. Burton, Superintendent 
Clarke County Public Schools 
Jerryville, Virginia Telephone: Berryville 38 


JEFFERSON County PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


T. A. Lowery, Superintendent 

Miss Lucille Heflebower, Supervisor of Instruction 

Jefferson County Public Schools 

Charles Town, West Virginia Telephone: Charles Town 64 


LOUDOUN County PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Caleb J. Gibson, Director of Instruction 

Mrs. Ruth D. Schulke, Supervisor, Elementary Education 

Loudoun County School Board 

Leesburg, Virginia Telephone: SPring 7-2570 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mrs. Helen M. Johnson, Supervisor of In-service Education 

Lawrence G. Strickland, Teacher Specialist 

Montgomery County School Board, Box 231 

Rockville, Maryland Telephone: 762-5000 


PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Edward S. Beach, Jr., Director of Curriculum 
Prince Georges County School Board 
Upper Marlboro, Maryland Telephone: 627-2811 


PRINCE WILLIAM COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Claude E. DeHaven, Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 
Prince William County School Board 
Manassas, Virginia Telephone: EMpire 8-2104 


ST. Mary’s COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Robert S. King, Jr., Superintendent of Schools 

Roy Pepper, Supervisor of Instruction 

St. Mary’s County School Board 

Washington Street 

Leonardtown, Maryland Telephone: GReenwood 5-9141 
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WORCESTER COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Paul S. Hyde, Superintendent of Schools 


Ernest G. 


Holland, Assistant Supervisor of Pupil Personnel 


Worcester County School Board 


Market Street 
Snow Hill, Maryland 


Telephone: Snow Hill 582 and 583 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


On the following р: 
names of the departmen 
by the College of General Studies required in degree programs. 
listed are subject to some slight change. 
draw any course announced. 

Courses of instruction are scheduled by Tr 
organizations, agencies, 
program of college courses. 
or evening, are identical with t 
courses on campus, ar 
amount of credit. 
study beyond the customary four years, 


time of 


part of his 


degree. 


Courses are 
of General Studies at the time of registration. 


College 


appear in this catalogue. 
signed by the department concerned. 
class from another when the same course is offered simult 
The departmental numbers indicate the academic 


under the alphabetically arranged 
s of instruction offered 
The courses as here 
right to with- 


ages of this CATALOGUE, 
ts of instruction, are listed the course: 


The University reserves the 


aining Directors of the various groups, 
and installations interested in conducting an Off-Campus 
These classes are generally offered in the late afternoon 
he daytime and evening sections of corresponding 
e taught by many of the same instructors, and carry the same 
and summer classes and extending the 
a student who is able to give only 
a regular curriculum and obtain 4 


By taking the evening 
time to college work may complete 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 

The first is a serial number assigned by the 
The serial number does not 
The second number is a departmental course number as 
The serial numbers are used to distinguish one 
aneously at different places. 


level of each course. 


assigned dual numbers. 


The following system of numbering is used: 


First-group course 
the freshman and sophomore years. 
they may 
taken by graduate students to make up undergraduate de 
to advanced cou 

Second-group courses.—Courses num 
dents in the junior and senior years. 
only when re 
course by the dean responsible 
tion, and when the completion of 


»s.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for students in 
With the approval of the adviser and the dean, 
In certain instances, they may be 
ficiencies or as prerequisite 
rses, but they may not be credited toward a higher degree. 

bered from 101 to 200 are planned for stu 
They may be credited toward higher degrees 
-gistration for graduate credit has been approved at the beginning of the 
for the graduate work and by the officer of instruc 
additional work has been certified by the officer 9 


also be taken by juniors and seniors. 


instruction. 
Third-group courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 are planned primarily 
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for graduate students. They are open, with the approval of the officer of instruction, 
to qualified seniors only. 


INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 


The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion of a 
course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. Thus, 
a year course giving З hours of credit each semester is marked (3-3), and a semes- 
ter course giving 3 hours of credit is marked (3). A semester hour usually consists 
of the completion of one fifty-minute period of class work or of one laboratory pe- 
riod a week for one semester. 


BOTANY 


Chairman: Russell Bradford Stevens, Ph.D., Professor of Botany, Building C, Room 401 
(2029 G Street NW.), FEderal 8.0250, Extension 459 


BIOLOGY* 


1-2 Introductory Biology* (4—4) 
This course is designed to provide the nonscience student with an understanding of the 
life sciences and to serve as a basis for those who may wish to continue in some aspect 
of biology. It is the introductory course leading to all second- and third-group courses 
in botany and zoology, and is taught jointly by the staff members of the two depart- 
ments. Designed to be taken in either sequence; students may be registered for either 


1 or 2. Material fee, $10 a semester. 


CHEMISTRY 


Chairman: Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry, Samson Hall, Room 


201 (2036 H Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 261 


3—4 Fundamentals of Physical Science (4—4) 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
Introduction to methods and achievements of physical science; covering selected topics 
in chemistry, physics, astronomy, and geology. For nonscience majors. Laboratory 
fee, $11 a semester. 


11-12 General Chemistry (4-4) 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours), recitation (1 hour). An elementary course 
in general chemistry. Prerequisite: one year of high school algebra. Laboratory fee, 
$18 a semester. 
* Biology 2 Introductory Biology (4-4) replaces Botany 1-2 Ge neral Botany (3-3) and Zoology 1-2 
Introduction to Zoology (4-4). е 
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21 Qualitative Inorganic Analysis (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theoretical and practical study of methods 
of separating and identifying the more common cations and anions using semi-micro 
techniques. Prerequisite: Chemistry 12, or a placement examination which may be 
waived at the discretion of the instructor. Laboratory fee, $18. 


111-12 Physical Chemistry Lectures (3-3) 
A vear course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
Introduction to physical chemistry. Students registering for Chemistry 111-12 must 
register concurrently for Chemistry 113-14 unless they already have adequate credit 
for physical chemistry laboratory. Prerequisite: either (1) Chemistry 22 and 152, 
Mathematics 22 or former 30, Physics 13 or 15, or (2) Chemistry 21, Mathematics 22 


or former 30, Physics 14. 


113-14 Physical Chemistry Laboratory (2-2) 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
Laboratory to accompany Chemistry 111-12. Students registering for Chemistry 113- 
14 must register concurrently for Chemistry 111-12 unless they already have credit 
for lectures in physical chemistry. Laboratory fee, $18 a semester. 


ECONOMICS 


Chairman: John William Skinner, Ph.D., Professor of Economics, Monroe Hall, Room 
401 (2115 G Street NW.), FEderal 8.0250, Extension 235 


1-2 Principles of Economics* (3-3 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). 
institutions, and problems in contemporary life. 


nomics 2. 


121 Money and Banking (3) 
Theory of money, credit, and banking; commercial banking and the Federal Reserve 
System; other financial institutions; international aspects of money; current financia 


Survey of the major economic principles, 
Economics 1 is prerequisite to Eco- 


problems. 


133 The Economy of the Soviet Union (3) 


Development and main features of the economic life of the Soviet Union. 


141 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) 
The development and characteristics of American unionism and collective bargaining 
as economic and social institutions, appraisal of economic and social aspects, public 


policies and controls. 


142 Labor Economics (3) 
Characteristics of the American labor force, operations of labor markets, wage theories 


and practices, impact of collective bargaining, causes and characteristics of unemploy- 
ment, public policies and programs. 


165 Government Control of Economic Activity (3) 
Changing role of government in promoting and regulating economic activity, types 
and spheres of control. 


181-82 International Economics (3-3) 
First half: survey of the theory of international trade, factor movements, and balance- 
of-payments adjustment. Second half: analysis of modern international economic prob: 
lems including problems of less developed countries. 


* Economics 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses in Economics. 
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217-18 Survey of Economics (2 or 3-3) 
Survey of economic analysis and policy. Not open to graduate students in economics 
or economic policy. 

219 Managerial Economics (3) 
Analysis of price, production, and inventory policies of business firms. 


241 Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and Labor Economics (3) 

An accelerated introductory course in labor economics primarily for graduate students 
in Personnel Administration. 

244 Problems in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and Labor Economics (3) 
Concentrated study of selected economic, social, and legal aspects of labor relations 
and labor economics. 

246 Foreign Labor Movements (3) 


Labor in the economic, social, and political structures of selected foreign countries. 
Contrasts and comparisons with the United States. 


251-52 Economic Development (3-3) 
The theories and problems of economic growth with special attention to the under- 
developed countries. 


Aa чу ee ‹ 
267 The Soviet Economy (3) 
Development of the Soviet-type economy; organization, policies, and problems: mone 
tary, fiscal, production, allocative, foreign trade, economic growth. 


EDUCATION 


Chairman: Blake Smith Root, Ed.D., Professor of Education, Building D, Room 300 
(2013 G Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 672 


108 Human Development, Learning, and Teaching (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 hours)—as arranged. For 
the general student as well as the prospective teacher. Principles of effective teaching 
based on an understanding of human development and the nature of learning. Pre 
requisite: Psychology 22 or 121. 

112 Educational Measurement (3) 


Scope, needs, services to students, selection and construction of teacher-made tests, 
interpretation of tests for evidence purposes. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123. 


113 Elementary School Art (3) 
Lecture and laboratory (3 hours), field work—as arranged. For undergraduates 
in the elementary school curriculum. Materials and methods. Prerequisite: Psychol- 
ogy land 22. Material fee, $4.50. 


114 Elementary School Music (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours)—as arranged. For undergraduates in the 
elementary school curriculum, Materials and methods. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 
and 22. 

115 Teaching of Reading in the Elementary School (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours)—as arranged. A basic course in methods, 


techniques, materials, and activities essential to a good elementary school reading 
program. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123 or teaching experience. 
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116 Elementary School Social Studies (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours)—as arranged. 
methods, materials, and activities essential in the elementary school curriculum. Pre- 
requisite: Education 108 and 123 or teaching experience. 


For teachers. Content, 


117 Elementary School Science (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours)—as arranged. 
methods, materials, and activities essential in the element 
requisite: Education 108 and 123 or teaching experience. 


118 Teaching Science in the Elementary School (3) 

Designed to meet the needs of elementary teachers who wish to improve their science 
background and become more skillful in the method of teaching; content based on 
needs of group; nontechnical with respect to science content, practical in method 
aspect; simple experiments, observations, use of printed materials, field trips, obser- 
vation of teaching; a how-to-do course for teachers who have little science knowledge 
and feel insecure in their science teaching. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123 or 
teaching experience. 


120 Elementary School Arithmetic (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours)—as arranged. 
methods, materials, and activities essential in the elementary school curriculum. Pre- 
requisite: Education 108 and 123 or teaching experience. 


123 Society and the School (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 hours)—as arranged. For 
the general student as well as the prospective teacher. Historical and sociological de- 
velopment of education at local, national, and international levels; cooperation of the 
school with other community agencies; organization and operation of schools; func- 


tions of school personnel. 
128 Children’s Literature (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours)—as arranged. For teachers. Exploring 


and evaluating the newer books for children and the children’s classics, understanding 
the contribution of literature in child development, appreciating children’s origina 


expressions. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22. 

138 Teaching Social Studies (2 to 4) 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours)—as arranged. 
semester hours of social studies. 


146 Teaching Foreign Languages (2 to 4) 


Prerequisite* : eighteen semester hours of one foreign language. 


For teachers. Content, 
ary school curriculum. Pre- 


For teachers. Content, 


Prerequisite* : twenty-four 


147 Foreign Language Instruction in the Elementary School (2) 
Methods, materials, and activities essential in teaching foreign languages in the ele- 


mentary school. 


161 Management of the Hospital Nursing Unit (3) 
Analysis of nursing today, the hospital, structure and changing functions, basic con- 
cepts of management, personnel practices and activities, interpersonal relationships, 
legal aspects and safety factors, economics—inventories, and evaluation procedures 


of the hospital nursing unit. 


205-6 The Curriculum (3-3) 
For experienced teachers. First half: curriculum foundations and issues; compari- 
son of curriculum patterns. Second half: principles and procedures in curriculum de- 
velopment; group consideration of student problems. 


207 Curriculum Materials (3) 
For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of study, resource units, classroom 
teaching aids, and inexpensive materials; direct application to students' own situations. 


ы This is a special methods course. Prerequisite to all special methods courses: Education 108, 123, 
and 131, or adequate teaching experience. Additional prerequisites are stated under each course. 
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208 A Workshop in Human Development (6) 
A workshop for agricultural extension staff members designed to apply the principles 
of the behavioral sciences to their work. 


209 Child Growth and Development (3) 
An interdisciplinary approach to child development taking into account such factors 
as society and culture, socialization, and socializing agents with particular emphasis 
on the home and school. 


210 Adolescent Growth and Development (3) 
A consideration of physical, intellectual, and cultural backgrounds of adolescence 
with particular emphasis on social development, adjustment to organized society, 
educational development and adjustment to school, and home relationships. 


211 Evaluation in Education (3) 
Concept of evaluation, relationship between evaluation of ends and means, steps in- 
volved in the evaluation of learning outcomes. As the course progresses each stu- 
dent develops solutions for evaluation problems related to his work situation. 


212 Educational Measurements (3) 
Basic measurement technique; construction, selection, administration, and interpre- 
tation of objective and essay-type . examinations; statistical analysis of test results; 
laboratory experiences in the use of test instruments. 


213-14 History of Education (3-3) 
First half: the European backgrounds of American education. Second half: the evolu- 
tion of the American school system. 


215 Education of Exceptional Children (3) 
For classroom teachers. A survey of current problems in the education and guidance 
of exceptional pupils. Nature and needs of those physically, mentally, or emotionally 
handicapped; needs of the gifted. Resources for help in correction, diagnosis, 


therapy, education, and guidance. 


216 Education of Slow-learning Children (3) 
Identification, nature, and needs of slow-learning elementary and junior high school 
children. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment of learning difficulties. 


217-18 Philosophy of Education (3-3) 
First half: designed to help students formulate a personal philosophy of education. 


Second half: social foundations of education—a study of the forces that shape the 


policies and offerings of the school. 


221 Early Childhood Education (3) 
For experienced teachers. Emphasis on methods, materials, and learning experiences 
designed to meet the developmental needs of kindergarten and primary-grade children. 


223-24 Reading Problems (3-3) 
For experienced teachers. Study of reading difficulties on elementary and secondary 
school levels; classroom and clinical procedures in solving reading problems. 


227 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) 
A consideration of basic issues in the purposes, organization, 
tary education. Emphasis on the philosophical and psychological roots 
mental assumptions as they relate to classroom practices. 


and conduct of elemen- 
of funda- 


228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) 
Critical appraisal of the objectives, organization, content, and teaching methods in 
the language arts, arithmetic, social studies, science, arts and crafts, health and 


physical education. 


229 Administration of Elementary Education (3) 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Administration as a means of achieving 
instructional objectives, organizing learning and teaching activities, handling supplies 
and equipment, maintaining the building, and integrating school and community life. 

Emphasis upon guide lines to action. 
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231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures* (3) 
Survey of current classroom practices with particular attention to selected topics such 
as teacher-pupil planning, group procedures, pupil security, initiatory and culminating 
activities, individual and group evaluation techniques, teaching aids, etc.; review of 
recent literature. 


233 Audio-visual Education* (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Role of audio-visual materials in learn- 
ing; selection, evaluation, and use of materials; administrative problems in the care, 
operation, maintenance, and use of audio-visual materials and equipment. Material 


fee, $7. 

241 Education of the Gifted* (3) 
For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery of giftedness; provisions for the gifted 
in regular classes; experimental projects. 


243 Human Relations in the Classroom* (3) 
Principles and practices involved in interpersonal relationships between learner ant 
teacher and among learners. 


245 School and Community* (3) 
The school as an important member of a team of social agencies that builds the com- 
munity. 


251 Guidance in Elementary and Secondary Schools* (3) 
A survey course: scope; needs; organization of the program; services to students, the 
instructional staff, and the administration; personnel needed for the program. 


252 Organization and Administration of Guidance Services (3) 
Designed for guidance directors and supervisors and experienced school counselors 
who hope to qualify for such positions in the near future. Prerequisite: a minimum 
of 15 semester hours of approved graduate work in Measurement and Guidance. 


253 Analysis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling (3) 
A detailed study of individual analysis techniques with practice in handling such meth- 
ods. Prerequisite: Education 112 or the equivalent. 


254 The Junior High School* (3) 
Purposes, organization, core programs, guidance, developing course of study, extra- 
classroom activities. 


257 Occupational and Educational Information (3) 
Designed to acquaint vocational and educational counselors with the basic occupational 
and educational information necessary in counseling. Sources of data and techniques 
of collecting, analyzing, and disseminating for purposes of guidance. 


258 Techniques of Counseling (3) 
An intensive study of the educational and psychological processes involved in counsel- 
ing interviews. Specific types of vocational, educational, and personal counseling prob- 
lems will be discussed. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in testing and guidance, in- 
cluding Education 253 and 257. In exceptional cases Education 253 or 257 may be 


taken concurrently with 258. 


263-64 Employee Training (3-3) 
First half: nature and purpose, review of major programs—orientation, supervisory, 
apprentice, clerical skills, communication. Second half: administrative problems anc 
practices, training media, coordination with other management functions. Pre- 
requisite: adequate professional preparation or two years of experience in employee 
training. 


* Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation. 
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265-66 Teaching Secondary School English—Materials, Resources, Content 
(3-3) 
A refresher course for teachers of English. Discussion of new approaches to high 
school content. Offered in cooperation with the departments of English and Speech. 
First half: communication skills—structural linguistics, composition, and speech. 
Second half: American and English literature. 


271 The Teacher and School Administration* (3) 
A survey course for teachers and prospective administrators. Education and world 
affairs, national agencies, role of the state, local administration, school finance, legal 
controls, school plant, public support, democratic administrative procedures, improv- 
ing teaching conditions. 


272 The Teacher and School Supervision* (3) 
Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques. 


275 School Finance* (3) 
Educational financial theory, practice, and control, including methods of financing. 


PUE UN " i к c рута 
276 Seminar: Public Relations in School Administration* (3) 
Purposes, gathering materials, disseminating agencies, publicity media, public partici- 
pation in policy making. 


278 School Law* (3) 
Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and responsibilities of teachers, pupils, 
and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major interest to the group. 


282 Use of Community Resources (3) 
A course for teachers on all levels, with emphasis on learning to use community re 
sources to strengthen their programs of learning and teaching. The Smithsonian 
Institution will receive special attention as one of the examples of a valuable com 
munity resource. 


285 Extra-classroom Activities* (3) 
Nature and purposes of selected activities—homeroom, clubs, assemblies, school pub- 
lications, student council, interscholastic contest; particular attention to sponsorship, 
participation, finance, and evaluation. 


ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


For information consult Martin Alexander Mason, B.S. in Eng., Ing.-Dr., Professor of 
Engineering and Applied Science, Tompkins Hall, Room 103 (725 Twenty-third 
Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 246 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


3 Graphical Communication (3) 
Principles and methods of graphical communication, 
nomographs, charts and graphs, elements of descriptive geometry, 
tion. 


sketching, schematic diagrams, 
spatial representa- 


* Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation 


ENGLISH * 


Chairman: John Palmer Reesing, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of English Literature, Building 
D, Room 403 (2013 G Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 276 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Basic English (0) 

Instruction, drill, and exercises in grammar, vocabulary, spelling, and mechanics in 
general; instruction and exercises in composition and reading. This course is designed 
to prepare students for English 1. No academic credit. Tuition fee. $48. 


1 English Composition (3) 
Review of grammar, exercises in composition, readings. 

2 English Composition (3) 
Readings and practice in expository and argumentative techniques an: 
procedure. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X. 

11 The Writing oj Reports (3) 
Theory and practice in the writing of technical reports. Prerequisite: English 1 or 
1X and 2. 


1 in research 


WORLD LITERATURE 


41-42 Introduction to World Literature (3-3) 
First half: a survey of Western literary heritage from Homer to Milton. Second half: 
a review of Western literature from the English metaphysical poets to Franklin Delano 


Roosevelt. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3—3) 
A historical survey. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X. 


91-92 Introduction to European Literature (3-3) 
Consideration of various types. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X. 


135-36 Shakespeare (3-3) 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


71-72 Introduction to American Literature (3-3) 
A historical survey. First half: from the beginnings to the Civil War. Second half: 
from the Civil War to the present. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X. 


* Before students are registered in English 1, they are tested in the minimum essentials of vocabulary, 
spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill. Those students who show marked superiority шау, 
upon passing further tests, be exem sted from one or both halves of the English Com position course; 
those who are inadequately prepared for English 1 will be assigned to Basic English. In lieu of Baste 
English, Off-Campus students may, if they desire, be given permission to register for English 1X on 
campus. English 1 or 1X is prerequisite to all other courses in English. 


(76) 
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143 The Development Narrative in Literature (3) 
A study of those works in world literature dealing with the development of the child. 
g I 


144 American Literature Since 1920 (3) 
Poetry, drama, and the novel. Readings and discussion. 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 


Chairman: Robert Dale Campbell, Ph.D., Professor of Geography, Building I, Room 
202 (2135 G Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 287 and 298 


51 Introduction to Geography (3) 
A study of place attributes and characteristics, patterns and associations of physical 
and cultural earth features. 


52 World Regions (3) 
The analysis of world regional divisions, description and interpretation of region com 
plexes, evaluation of regional differences as they affect the distribution and activities 
of man. 


113 Geomorphology* (3) 
Nature and evolution of earth forms, with special emphasis upon relief features of 
North America. Prerequisite: Geography 51. 


114 Weather and Climate* (3) 
Rudimentary atmospheric physics, air mass and frontal weather analysis, regional 
climatology. Prerequisite: Geography 51. 


115-16 Physical Geography (3-3) 
Introduction to the earth sciences: form of the earth, grids and time, weather and 
climate, geomorphic processes and land-forms, soils, vegetation, weather forecasting, 
map reading. 


124 Land Capabilities (3) 
Evaluation of land capabilities based on analysis of locational, physical, economic and 
social land characteristics. Principles of site analysis and best use. Systems of meas 
urement of area potential. 


125 Transportation Complexes (3) 
A study of transportation networks and systems by which people, things, and ideas are 
given varying degrees of place utility. An analysis of the role of transportation in 
urban, national, and international relationships. 


126 World Economies (3) : 
Description and comparison of differing regional economies— pastoral, agricultural, in- 
dustrial; patterns of world distribution. 


146 World Political Geography (3) 
Types and distributions of political systems, the major political units and associa 
tions of the world. factors which affect relative political power, areas of conflict and 


arbitration. 


* This course is offered off campus only 
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164. Communist China* (3) 
(Formerly Geography 194) 


165 Eastern and Southeastern Asia* (3) 
(Formerly Geography 195) 


166 The Soviet Union* (3) 
(Formerly Geography 196) 


CARTOGRAPHY 


1 Map Interpretation (3) 
Characteristics and uses of different kinds of maps and charts: geographic and grid 
coordinates, attributes of projections, symbolization. 


11 Cartographic Drafting and Descriptive Geometry (3) 
Special visualization, engineering drawing, schematic diagrams, and descriptive ge- 
ometry; use of drafting and scribing instruments and materials; exercises in car- 
tographic design and symbolization in the drafting of topographic and special-purpose 
maps. 


12 Topographic Surveying (3) 
Principles, methods, and instruments used in making space measurements, including 
layouts, elements of simple curves, coordinate system; and treatment of observational 
errors. Prerequisite: Mathematics 12; Cartography 11. Surveying fee, $13. 


13 Higher Surveying (3) 
Elements of geodesy, triangulation, topography, hydrography, and precise trigonometric 
leveling. Prerequisite: Cartography 12. Surveying fee, $13. 


17-18 Elementary Photogrammetry (3-3) 
Principles, methods, and instruments used in photographic surveying and production 
of maps, photographic interpretation, principles of stereoscopy. Prerequisite: Car- 
tography 13. 


110 Map Projections (2) 
Characteristics, mathematical development, and practical construction of major map 
projections and grid systems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 22; Cartography 13. 


111 Map Reproduction (1) 
Theory of photographic process, photographic optics, emulsions, developers, lenses, ofi- 
set lithographic process, line and half-tone reproduction, single and multi-color photo- 
lithographic reproduction. Prerequisite: Chemistry 11-12. . 


155 Elementary Geodesy (3) 
Development of principles and formulas basic to theoretical and applied geodesy, with 
application to representative problems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 24. 


156 Geodetic Astronomy (3) 
Development and application of principles and formulas for the astronomic deter- 
mination of latitude, longitude, and azimuth. Prerequisite: Cartography 155. 


160 Theory of Errors and Geodetic Adjustments (3) 
Separation of random and systematic errors, distribution of errors, Gaussian and Pois- 
son distribution, fundamentals of matrix algebra with special emphasis on least squares 
adjustment of geodetic networks. Prerequisite: Cartography 155. 


191-92 Map and Chart Construction (3-3) 
Theory and practice in the various phases of map and chart construction; practice 
in the preparation of original maps and charts for reproduction. Prerequisite: Car- 
tography 156. 


* Regional survey. 
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OCEANOGRAPHY 


101-2 Introductory Oceanography (3-3) 
An introduction to oceanography: general characteristics of ocean basins, properties of 
sea water, thermal structure, waves, currents, submarine geology, tides, plant and fish 
ecology, new developments in oceanography based on a review of the current litera- 
ture. Prerequisites: Chemistry 11-12; and Physics 11, 14, 15. 


GEOLOGY 


Chairman: Geza Teleki, Ph.D., Professor of Geology, Building C, Room 5 (2029 G 
Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 517 


3 Introductory Geology (3) 
A survey course covering the principles of geology. 
Off-Campus students only.) 


(A nonlaboratory course for 


1 Introductory Geology (3) 
Geological periods, evolution of life on earth. (A nonlaboratory course for Of- 


Campus students only.) 


103-4 Geology for Engineers (3-3) 
Prerequisite: 6 hours of Mathematics or Survey of Science or permission of instructor. 


105-6 Fundamentals of Geophysics (3—3) 
Survey of the theories and methods of investigation used in determining the con- 
stitution and dynamics of the earth, its oceans, and atmosphere. (It is recommended 
that students take Geology 3, 4: Introductory Geology, or the equivalent.) Pre- 
requisite: Geography 113. 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Chairman: Wolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., Professor of German, Monroe Hall, Room 405 
(2115 G Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 282 


1-2 First-year German (3-3) 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
The essentials of German grammar; translation of easy prose. 


3-4 Second-year German (3-3) 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the se 
Selections from modern German prose; continuation and review 
requisite: German 1-2 or two years of high school German. 


cond half is completed. 
of grammar. Pre- 


9-10 German Conversation and Composition (3-3) 
Aural training and oral practice. 


GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 


Chairman: James Carlton Dockeray, Ph.D., Professor of Finance, Hall of Government, 
Room 201 (710 Twenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extensions 512, 539 


ACCOUNTING 


Program Coordinator: John Coughlan, B. Comm., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Ac- 
counting, Hall of Government, Room 100 (710 Twenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 
8-0250, Extensions 243, 610 


1-2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) 
First half: basic principles underlying accounting records, preparation of the work 
sheet and financial statements, accounting for single proprietorships and partnerships. 
Second half: accounting for corporations and introduction to cost accounting, analysis 
of financial statements, and valuation and amortization problems. Prerequisite to Ac- 
counting 2: Accounting 1 or permission of the instructor. 


3 General Accounting (3) 
Study of accounting systems and accounting for single proprietorships and corpora- 
tions, with emphasis on accounting theory, terminology, and the analysis and inter- 
pretation of accounting data. 


101 Cost Accounting (3) 
Theory and purposes of industrial cost accounting; treatment of systems of cost 
control and determination; analysis and interpretation of cost data. Prerequisite: 
Accounting 1-2. 


111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) 
Methods and techniques of preparing, analyzing, and interpreting financial statements 
for the guidance of operating executives, directors, stockholders, and creditors; in- 
fluence of price level changes on accounting data; determination and interpretation 
of trends and ratios. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 or permission of the instructor. 


115 Survey of Accounting (3) 
Accounting for single proprietorships and corporations with emphasis on the use of 
accounting information in the management process; study of theory, terminology, and 
the analysis and interpretation of accounting data. Not open for credit to Accounting 
or Business Administration majors. 


121-22 Intermediate Accounting (3-3) 

First half: valuation and amortization problems of current assets, long-term invest- 
ments, tangible fixed assets, intangible assets, and deferred charges; accounting for 
current, noncurrent, contingent, and estimated liabilities. Prerequisite to 121: Ac- 
counting 2 or permission of the instructor. Second half: accounting for the organ- 
ization, financing, operation, and dissolution of corporations and partnerships; basic 
principles of consignment and installment sales. Prerequisite to 122: Accounting 121 
or permission of the instructor. 


144 Federal Accounting (3) 
Accounting procedures in the Federal Government, with emphasis on agency level 
accounts, implementation of accrued expenditure legislation, and accounting support 
for cost-based budgets. Accounts of the United States Treasury; current concepts 
of allotment, obligation, and disbursement accounting and reporting. Prerequisite: 
Accounting 141 or permission of the instructor. 


161 Income Tax Accounting (3) 
Problems involved in the federal income taxation of individuals and corporations, 
differences between tax accounting and financial accounting, social security taxes. 
Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. 
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171 Auditing (3) 
Duties and responsibilities of auditors: principles and procedures of making audits, 
techniques of verifying each financial statement item, preparation of audit working 
papers and reports. Prerequisite: Accounting 121-22. 


181 Accounting Systems (3) 
Theory and procedure of designing and installing accounting systems for collecting, 
recording, analyzing, and presenting accounting data. Prerequisite: Accounting 101, 
121-22, and 171, or permission of the instructor. 


191 Advanced Accounting (3) 
Consolidated statements, statement of affairs, realization and liquidation reports, and 
estate and trust accounting. Prerequisite: Accounting 121-22. 


193 Business Budgeting (3) 
Principles, techniques, and procedures involved in the development, installation, and 
operation of a system of budgetary control to aid in the management of commercial 
and industrial organizations. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. 


211-12 Managerial Accounting (3-3) 

First half: analysis of the accounting system with special reference to the use of fi 
nancial and operating records and accounting reports as tools of management; a 
study of valuation and amortization problems including the influence of price level 
changes on accounting data. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 or 3. Second half: a 
survey of internal accounting controls, commercial budgets, and cost accounting sys- 
tems used by management in directing and controlling a business. Prerequisite to 
Accounting 212: Accounting 211 or permission of the instructor. 

5 Survey of Managerial Accounting (2 or 3) 

Nature, preparation, analysis, and interpretation of accounting reports; study of cost 
accounting, business budgeting, and internal accounting controls with emphasis on 
their use in the management process. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2, 3, or 115, or per- 


ә 


mission of the instructor. 


293 Budget Preparation and Administration (3) 
Principles of and research on the formulation, adoption, and execution of a system 
of budgetary control to aid in the management of commercial or industrial business. 


BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


201 Advanced Administrative Management (2 or 3) 
(Formerly Business Administration 201 and Public Administration 210) 
An advanced course in administration emphasizing principles and practices common 
to administrative units of all kinds. 


204 Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 
Developments in quantitative methods of administration. 


205 Seminar in Communication and Executive Action (3) 
(Formerly Public Administration 242) 
Seminar in the communications processes. Research and analysis, identification of 
factors relating to receptivity; the dynamics of communication. 


206 Personnel Management (3) 
(Formerly Public Administration 231) 
Basic principles; structure and organization of personnel offices; responsibilities; in- 
teragency relationships; personnel staffing, training, and work measurement. 


207-8 Human Relations in Administration (2 or 3-3) 
siness Administration 275-76 and Public Administration 241) 


(Formerly Bu 
Individual, group, intergroup, and other human behavior and development ; applica- 
tion of social science research to administration. Practical applications will be em- 
phasized. 


The George Washington University 


262 Contemporary Administrative Theory and Practice (3) 
(Formerly Public Administration 262) 
Current theories and trends in management with particular attention to the behavioral 
sciences communications and applicability of research. 


268 Management Engineering (3) 

(Formerly Business Administration 268 and Public Administration 216) 
Analysis of the techniques for initiation and implementation of management engineer- 
ing programs, with emphasis on organization and methods surveys including the study 
of work measurements, work simplification management audits, and other manage- 
ment improvement programs. 

280-81-82 Managerial Aspects of National Security* (3 or 4-3 or 4-3) 
The application of business management principles to the military aspects of national 
security; organization and administration of the Federal Government for national de- 
fense; management of national resources (natural, human, energy, economic) ; budget- 
ing and controllership; determination of requirements; procurement; production; 
supply management; and communications. 


287 Relation of Government to Business (3) 
(Formerly Business Administration 278 and 287 
Activities of government in their relation to business management in such areas as 
labor relations, wages, production, and prices. Trend and change in economic activity 
and its bearing upon government policy. 


295 Research Methods (3) 
Research techniques, sources of information, array and analysis of data, interpreta- 
tion and presentation of the findings. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


101 Introduction to Business (3) 
(Formerly Business Organization and Combination) 
The business environment; its effects upon the decision making process. 


102 Fundamentals of Management (3) 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling the activities of the ad- 
ministrative unit; evolution of management thinking. 


103 Institutional Management (3) 
Philosophy of hospital administration: special services, food service, maintenance, 
internal review. 

105 Personnel Management (3) 
Industrial personnel and manpower programs, organizations and policy in personnel 
activities. 

106 Problems in Personnel Management (3) 


Principles of manpower management illustrated by cases drawn from business, in- 
dustry, and government. Prerequisite: Business Administration 105. 


107 Labor Management Contracts (3) 
Management's role in the negotiation and administration of collective bargaining 
agreements, as essential to development of good labor management relations. 


109 Office Management (3) 
Organization and layout of an office, use of office machines and appliances, planning 
and execution of work, supervision problems. 


* Available only to students in the Master of Science in Business Administration program at the In- 
dustrial College of the Armed Forces and the Air University. 
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111-12 Personnel Records Administration (3-3) 
First half: basic principles, techniques, and methods used in collecting, processing, 
evaluating, and storing personnel records of all kinds. Second half: problems and 
cases in special kinds of records keeping and records administration. 


113 Real Estate (3) 
Fundamentals of real estate practice; leasing and property management; valuation, 
financing, and taxation. 


‘ T 
121 Risk Management (3) 
A general course in underlying principles of property, life, marine, and casualty in 
surance, and the function of insurance in the economic life of a business or individual. 


122 Life Insurance and Estate Planning (3) 
Life insurance contracts, their use in providing protection and estate development. 


131 Business Finance (3) 
Jasic principles involved 


counting 1-2. 


in the financing of business enterprises. Prerequisite: Ac- 
g 


138 Investments (3) 
Analysis of factors of investment credit with application to different types of invest 
ments, proper selection of investments for various classes of investors, regulation. 
Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2, Business Administration 131. 


141 Basic Marketing (3) 
An introduction to marketing and marketing management in relation to our total econ 
omy and business management, consumer and demand analysis, retailing, wholesaling, 
major marketing management problems and policies with particular emphasis on 
major decision areas and tools. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 

150 Procurement and Materials Management (3) 
Purchasing organization, procedures, and policies; market relationships; selection of 
merchandise and sources of supply; procurement information and records; evalua- 
tion of procurement practices in industry and government. 


161 Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, and Bailments (3) 
162 Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mortgages (3) 


163 Law in Relation to the Form of Business Units: 
Corporations, Partnerships, and Trusts (3) 


171 Principles of Transportation (3) 
Impact of transport on society ; development, economic characteristics, services, rates, 
and regulation of the various modes of domestic intercity transportation. 


193 Management Communication (3) 
A survey course in the problems of communication; written communication: style 
and format; oral communication: oral briefing and presentation; group leadership ; 
rapid reading; completed staff work; and related subjects. 


198 Case Problems in Management (3) t : 
Principles and techniques of management illustrated by cases drawn from business 
and industry. Prerequisite: Business Administration 102, 105, 131, 141. 


199-200 Research (3-3) 
209 Seminar in Personnel Management (3) 


Discussion of industrial personnel and manpower management, 
vanced problems. 


and research in ad- 


9 ore i 

210 The Personnel Manager (3) cae 
The job of the personnel manager and his place in the organization; relations of the 
personnel manager to other executives; the personnel manager's policy role, and his 


relations with the chief executive. Key problems of the senior personnel executive. 


The George Washington University 


218 Survey of Data Processing (3) 
A survey of modern data processing systems with emphasis on the management prob- 
lems associated with the installation and use of such systems. 


219 Digital Computer Programming Concepts (3) 
Machine functions and programmed control, instructions and programs, sub-routines, 
general purpose programming, business oriented programming language. Prerequi- 
site: Business and Public Administration 204 or permission of instructor. 


220 Comparative Digital Computer Systems (3) 
Properties and capacities of the range of equipments in use today, special purpose 
business equipments, recent and prospective equipment developments. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 219. 

221 Application of Digital Computers (3 ) 
The integration of data processing in the regular operations of the business or govern- 
ment organization and in establishing flows of management information, systems plan- 


ning, the impact of Automatic Data Processing on management organization and de- 
cision making. Prerequisite: Business and Public Administration 204 and Business 


Administration 220. 
227 Linear Programming (3) 


Introduction to the vocabulary and methodology of management science through the 
study of linear programming techniques. Case studies. 


228 Introduction to Operations Research for Management (3) 
Operations research as an approach to the solution of management problems. Empha- 
sis is on the relevance and limitations of operations research. Practical applications 
are examined. 


235 Financial Management (2 or 3) 


237 Investment Analysis (3) 
An advanced course in the applications of investment principles and analytical tech- 
niques to the selection of investments. Prerequisite: Business Administration 138. 


241 Advanced Marketing Management (2 or 3) 
Marketing management problems and policies in major decision areas of product 
planning, channels of distribution, advertising, personal selling, sales promotion, pric- 
ing, and development of integrated marketing programs. Marketing research an 
other tools useful in decision making. Case analysis. 


250 Contract Administration (3) 
The management of government contracts with private suppliers. 


251 Retail Management (3) 
Managerial problems and policies concerning financing, location, organization struc- 
ture, merchandise policies, advertising and sales promotion, personnel management, 
operating and service policies, accounting and control, and other related retail man- 
agement problems. Case analysis. 


261 Seminar in Advanced Management (3) 
Principles of organization. Analysis of organization problems involving the relation 
of government bureaus and offices with military services, the Congress, the public, 
other government departments, and with industrial concerns. Review and analysis 
of business administration and management. Intensive training in conference tech- 
niques and the oral presentation of points of view. 


263 Business Organization and Management (3) 
Principles and techniques of administration and management. Analysis of methods 
of forecasting, planning, organizing, assembling personnel and resources. Historica 
development of management as a background for present day methods. 


286 Management in the Armed Forces (3) 
Special problems of military organization and management; applicability of business 
management techniques to the armed forces. 
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288 Executive Leadership (3) 
Examination of principles and problems of executive leadership and development; 
intensive consideration of basic issues and guides to executive action in business and 
public administration; review of the literature, significant research findings, and prac- 
tical illustrations. 

291 Seminar in Business Management (3) 
Research on various phases of management as practiced in American industry. 


293-94 Business Research (3-3) 


296 Seminar in Controllership (3) 
Research on advanced problems of the controller in all types of business organization 
and the Federal Government. 


297 Case Studies in Business Administration (2 or 3) 
Problems of management are analyzed with the view of developing a practical solu- 


tion; cases are used to show the problems of personnel in marketing, industrial man- 
agement, finance, etc. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


221 Survey of Medical Care Organization (3) 
A survey course for students in other fields who wish an over-all knowledge of hospital, 
nursing home, and other organizations for medical care. (Not open to majors in 
Hospital Administration.) 


222 Survey of Medical Care Management Procedures (3) 
A survey course for students in other fields who wish an over-all knowledge of man- 
agement procedures in hospitals, nursing homes, and similar organizations. (Not 
open to majors in Hospital Administration.) 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


199-200 Research (3-3) 


211 Problems of Governmental Organizations (3) 
Analysis of the application of organizational theories and practices to government agen- 
cies, with particular emphasis on internal organization and control. Special problem 
areas are examined, such as decentralization, staff-line and field-headquarters relation- 
ships, and the role of committees. 


213 Administration in Government (2 or 3) 
A critical analysis of federal administrative organizations, their achievements and 
pathologies. The roles of Congress, the Presidency, the Courts, interest groups, polit- 
ical parties, and the public in the administrative process are studied with special at- 
tention to centripetal and centrifugal forces at work. 


221-22 Staff Functions in Government (3-3) 
Designed primarily to provide an understanding of the nature, use, and problems of 
the staff functions as tools of management. Survey of such staff areas as personnel, 
budgeting, controllership, procurement, property management, the agency lawyer, se- 
curity, public relations and information, planning, research, the secretariat, manage- 
ment engineering, auditing, accounting, and administrative services. 

232 Federal Personnel Procedures (3) 
Study of such personnel functions as recruitment, selection, placement, promotion, su- 
pervision, evaluation, classification, and training. Practical problems of personnel ad- 

ministration. 


The George Washington University 


933 Seminar in Manpower Development and Utilization (3) 
Research projects and case studies in ways and means of increasing employee po- 
tential, use of training programs, executive development, incentive systems, 


25] Governmental Budgeting (2 or 3) 
The role of budgeting in management; the principles and 
formulation and administration. 


252 Seminar in Planning and Programming (2 or 3) 
The administrative processes of planning and programming in government, relation- 
ship to budgeting, planning and programming as a basis of managerial control, evalu- 
ation of accomplishments. This course is primarily for students who have completed 


Public Administration 251. 

960 Seminar in Policy Formulation and Administration (3) 
Development of agency goals and objectives and administration of agency policies ; 
influence of individuals upon them; factors involving informal organization and role of 
executive in furthering administrative policy. 

261 Public Opinion and the Administrator (3) 
Theories, techniques, and methods of working with the public; the use of interest 


groups in developing governmental programs; evaluating public relations programs; 
the importance of timing; use of public opinion measurement techniques. 


279 Seminar in Public Personnel Administration (3) 


Ais 
The purpose of this course is to provide advanced students with directed reading in 


specific areas of public personnel administration. 


298. Case Studies in Public Administration (2 or 3) 
(Formerly Public Administration 212) 
Analysis and discussion of problems in public management by use of the case method. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


practices of budgetary 


HISTORY * 


Chairman: Roderic Hollett Davison, Ph.D. Professor of European History, Hall of 
Government, Room 417 (710 Twenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 


232. 

39-40 The Development of European Civilization (3 3) 

Primarily for freshmen. First half: the political, social, economic, and cultural his- 
tory of the Old World from ancient times to 1715. Second half: from 1715 to the 
present. 

71-72 The Development of the Civilization of the United States (3-3) 
Primarily for sophomores. First half: the political, social, economic, and cultural 
forces of the United States in their world setting from 1492 to 1865. Second half: 
from 1865 to the present. 

145-46 History of Russia (3-3) 

An 1100-year survey of the rise and revolution of Russia. First half: Russia under 
the Old Regime, 860-1881. Second half: Revolution and Soviet rule, 1881-1960. 


* History 39-40 is prerequisite to courses 109 through 152 and 190 through 196; History 71-72, t 
courses 170 through 184; either History 39—40 or 71 -72, to courses 161 through 166. j 
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149-50 European Diplomatic History (3-3) 
Background of the European state system and of diplomatic practices and relations 
since the Congress of Vienna, with emphasis on the policies and actions of the great 
powers and their statesmen. First half: to 1878. Second half: since 1878. 

164 South America since Independence (3) 

Development of the independent South American states in the 19th and 20th centuries. 

166 Mexico and the Caribbean since Independence (3) 

A survey of the republics of Mexico, Central America, and the Caribbean islands. 

171-72 Social History of the United States (3-3) 

Daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievements of the Agrarian Era 
1607-1861; and the Urban-Industrial Era, 1861 to the present time. 

181-82 Diplomatic History of the United States (3-3) 
l'endencies toward isolation, expansion, and collectivism; disputes with foreign coun 
tries and their settlement; and the activities of the American secretaries of state and 
diplomatic agents. First half: to 1898. Second half: since 1898. 


Oversea Expansion of the United States (3) 
he political, economic, social, and cultural life of our outlying possessions. 


245-46 Seminar in Eurasian History (3-3) 


DI 09 2 


281-82 Seminar in the Diplomatic History of the United States (3-3) 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Chairman: Kathryn Towne, A.M., Professor of Home Economics, Building B, Room 23 
(2024 G Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 363 


173 Home Furnishings (3) 
À course for teachers in house furnishings as part of the environment of modern home 
life; the role of beautiful homes in the development of ideals and value scales; the 


choice of materials in the light of family means. 


199 Seminar in Current Problems in Home Economics and Related Subjects 
and Their Interpretation for Classroom Teaching (3) 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Acting Chairman: Archibald Mulford Woodruff, Ph.D., Professor of Urban Studies, 
Hall of Government, Room 204 (710 Twenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, 


Extension 607 or 661 


Economics 251, Economic Development (3) 

History 246, Seminar in Eurasian History (3) 

Political Science 99-100, Research (3-3) 

Political Science 172, International Organization: the United Nations (3) 


Political Science 212, Seminar: Comparative Government and Politics (3) 


— ———— 
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Political Science 260, Fundamentals of National Power* (3) 

Political Science 261, International and United States Foreign Policy* (3) 
Political Science 262, National Security Policy of the United States* (3) 
Political Science 283, Topics in International Law (3) 

Political Science 285, Diplomacy Since World War 11 (3) 

Political Science 297, Readings in International Affairs (1 to 2) 

Political Science 299-300, Thesis (3-3) 

Sociology and Anthropology 263, Culture, Contact, and Change (3) 


JOURNALISM 


Chairman: Ross Pelton Schlabach, Jr., M.S., Professor of Journalism, Library, Room 
406 (2023 G Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 498 


141 General Editing for Publication (3) | 
Editing procedures and techniques, proof reading, titles, arrangement, layout, type 
uses. Intended for students preparing for trade publications and public relations 
work rather than newspaper work. 


145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) 
Principles, problems, and ethics of public relations for government agencies, commer- 
cial establishments, educational and other public institutions. Case histories of suc- 
cessful programs. 


MATHEMATICS? 


Chairman: Nels David Nelson, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics, Monroe Hall, Room 
422 (2115 G Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 388 


3 College Algebra (3) 
Exponents and logarithms; linear equations; complex numbers; quadratic equations; 
introduction to theory of equations; mathematical induction and the binomial theorem; 
permutations, combinations, and probability; determinants; progressions. Pre- 
requisite: one year each of high school algebra and high school geometry. 


6 Plane Trigonometry. (3) 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high school geometry; 
or Mathematics 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). 


* War Colleges’ curricula only. я ‹ 

t No courses numbered 1 to 100 are available for college credit if the student's previous training 12 
mathematics meets the c ems for a higher numbered course. 

Graduate credit may not be given for courses numbered 101 to 200 without the permission of the 
Chairman of the department 
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15 Finite Mathematics I (3) 
Truth value connectives and switching circuits, partitions and counting, probability 
theory. Prerequisite: two years of high school mathematics. 


16 Finite Mathematics 11 (3) 
Vectors and matrices, mathematics of finance and accounting, linear programming, in- 
troduction to game theory. Prerequisite: Mathematics 15. 


21 Calculus I (3) 
Elementary concepts of analytic geometry. Differentiation and integration of algebraic 
and trigonometric functions with applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 and 6; or 
two years of high school algebra, one year of high school geometry, and one-half year 
of high school trigonometry; or the equivalent. 


22 Calculus II (3) 


Differentiation and integration of transcendental functions and applications; conics; 
parametric equations; techniques of integration. Prerequisite: Mathematics 21. 


23 Calculus III (3) 
Vector concepts; improper integrals; solid geometry; partial differentiation and appli- 
cations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 22. 


24 Calculus IV* (3) 
Multiple integration with application; infinite series; differential equations. Prereq 
uisite: Mathematics 23. 


110 Mathematics for Meteorologists (3) 


111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists 1 (3) 
Differential equations, vector analysis, introduction to matrix algebra. 


112 Mathematics for Engineers and Phy sicists II (3) 
Topics from advanced calculus, partial differential equations, and complex variables. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 111 or former 132. 


122 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3) 
124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 


Elementary theory of finite vector spaces, determinants, equivalence, matrices with 
polynomial elements, similarity of matrices. 


130 Introduction to Finite Differences (3) 
Finite integration and applications, interpolation (approximate integration), and 
difference equations including Seliwanoff's treatment of the homogenous equation. 


133 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) 
Digital computers, accuracy, interpolation, quadrature, numerical solution of equa- 
tions including differential equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 111 or former 132. 


139 Advanced Calculus I (3) and m 
Limits, continuity, real number system, mean value theorems, partial differentiation, 
implicit function theorems, transformations, and mappings. 


171 Vector Analysis (3) 
"o m ^ F - 

172 Tensor Analysis (3) b. : 

Review of vectors and matrices, transformation groups, curvilinear coordinates, co- 
variant and contravariant tensors, derivatives and integrability conditions. Prereq- 
uisite: Mathematics 171. 


— 


* Mathematics 24 (or former 31) is prerequisite to courses numbered 101 to 200. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Chairman: Charles Edward Gauss, Ph.D., Elton Professor of Philosophy, Building N, 
Room 30 (718 Twenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 538 


51-52 Introduction to Philosophy (3-3) 


A critical introduction to the problems of modern philosophy in relation to scientific 
and social developments since the Renaissance. This course is not merely intended 
as an introduction to those courses in philosophy which follow but is a unit com- 
plete in itself for those students in other departments interested in the problems of 
philosophy relevant to modern thought. 


121-22 Logic and Scientific Method (3-3) 

First half: the elementary principles of valid reasoning with emphasis on developing 
skill in using these principles, introductory consideration of symbolic logic, the nature 
of a formal system. Second half: general analysis of the methods of investigation 
and reasoning used in the natural and social sciences, procedures and requirements 
of definition, classification and sorting, analogical and inductive inference, causal 
determination, the nature and function of hypothesis, measurement, principles of the 
theory of probability. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Acting Chairman for women: Jeanne Ellen Snodgrass, A.B., M.S. in P.E., Assistant 
Professor of Physical Education for Women, Building H, Room 20 (716 Twentieth 
Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 341 

Chairman for men: Joseph Henry Krupa, M.S., Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education 
for Men, Building S, Room 11 (2025 H Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 301 


101 Physical Education in the Elementary School (3) 
Physical growth and development of the child and adolescent. Survey of age char- 
acteristics and organizations of physical education activities for the various age levels 
in elementary school, playground, and settlement house programs. Methods and ma- 
terials of tumbling, games, dance, and self-testing activities. 


PHYSICS 


Chairman: Herman Hedberg Hobbs, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics, Samson 
Hall, Room 201 (2036 H Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 361, 286 


11 Introductory Physics (3) 
An introduction to the phenomena of light, heat, force, energy; introduction t 
tors; and the properties of matter. Prerequisite: high school algebra and 
geometry. Material fee $11. 


12 Introductory Physics (3) 
Lecture (1 hour), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (21⁄2 hours). Mechanics, wave 
motion, and sound. Prerequisite: Physics 11. Material fee, $11. 


(90) 
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13 Introductory Physics (3) 
Lecture (1 hour), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2% hours). Elementary elec 
tricity and magnetism. Prerequisite: Physics 11. Material fee, $11. 

14. General Physics (3) 
Laboratory (2V5 hours). Mech 
11. Prerequisite or concurrent registrati 


fee, $11. 


s. wave-motion, and sound. Prerequisite: Physics 
jn: Mathematics 21 (or former 29). Material 


nic 


15 General Physics (3) 
Laboratory (2% hours). Electricity and magnetism. 
Mathematics 22 (or former 30). Material fee, $11. 


16 General Physics (3) 
structure of matter, structure of the atom. Prerequisite: 


Modern physics, molecular 
Physics 13 or 15, Mathematics 22 (or former 30) and consent of the instructor. 


Prerequisite: Physics 14, 


102 Heat and Thermodynamics (3) 
heat transfer, the laws of thermodynamics with applications 


Fundamental concepts, 
»: Physics 16, Mathematics 24 (or former 31). 


to physical systems. Prerequisite 


106 Optics (3) 
Geometrical optics; elementary theory of wave motions; 


polarization, and dispersion of light; laws of black body radiation. 


Physics 16, Mathematics 24 (or former 31). 


interference, diffraction, 
Prerequisite: 


113 Atomic Physics (3) 
Properties of elementary particles, interactions with radiation, atomic structure, op 
tical and X-ray spectra, introduction to wave mechanics. Prerequisite: Physics 16, 
101 or 105, or the equivalent; Mathematics 24 (or former 31). 


128 Sound (3) 
Production, propagation, and detection of 
bodies; acoustic instruments and acoustic measurements. 
Mathematics 24 (or former 31). 


sound waves; vibrations of sounding 
Prerequisite: Physics 16, 


132 Electronics (3) 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). 
from solids, the physical properties of electron tu 
their basic applications. Prerequisite: Physics 16 and 
in Physics or Engineering. Material fee, $11. 

201 Classical Physical Theory (3) 
Classical nonrelativistic and relativistic fiel 
105; Mathematics 112, 171. (Mathematics 171 

202 Classical Physical Theory (3) 
Dynamics of systems of particles and 
requisite: Physics 101; Mathematics 112, 171. 


The phenomena of electron emission 
bes, and the principles underlying 
a course in d-c and a-c circuits 


theories. Prerequisite: Physics 101 and 
may be taken concurrently.) 


of rigid bodies, generalized coordinates. Pre- 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Chairman: Hugh Linus LeBlanc, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Science, 
Hall of Government, Room 406 (710 Twenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, 
Extension 684 

1 Introduction to Government (3) 

Basic principles and problems of politic 

ernment in the United States and foreign 

ternational relations. 


al life: theories, forms, and processes of gov- 
countries. Attention is also given to in- 
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9-10 Government of the United States (3-3) 
First half: structure, powers, and operation of the Federal Government: Congress, 
the President, and the Supreme Court; elections, political parties, and pressure 
groups. Second half: state and local governments; civil rights; major functions of 
government at federal, state, and local levels. 


99-100 Research (3-3) 
107 Problems in Modern Political Thought (3) 


Developments of democratic political institutions and analysis of the main challenges 
to constitutional democracy in the 19th and 20th centuries. 


111 Introduction to Comparative Government and Politics (3) 
Government and politics of the principal constitutional democracies of Western Eu- 
rope: Great Britain and France. 

112 Introduction to Comparative Government and Politics (3) 


Government and politics of the principal political systems of Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope: Germany and the Soviet Union. 


113 Political Problems of the British Commonwealth of Nations (3) 


From Colonial Empire to modern Commonwealth: questions of equal partnership; gov- 
ernments and policies in the principal Commonwealth states; problems of new states 
in Asia and Africa. 


121-22 The Constitution of the United States (3-3) 
Judicial power of federal courts in constitutional interpretation. First half: emphasis 
on separation of powers, federal-state relationships, and taxation. Second half: em- 
phasis on constitutional protection of civil rights. 

145 Political Parties and Politics (3) 
Organization and operations of political parties in the United States: major and minor 
parties, bosses and corruption, nominations and elections, influence on President and 
Congress. 

146 Political Pressures and Public Reactions (3) 
Public opinion, special interest lobbies, and pressure groups as they operate on govern- 
ment to influence public policy. 

151-52 Public Administration (3-3) 
Introductory survey of the theory and practice of governmental administration and its 
relation to politics, legislation, the courts, and nongovernmental organizations and in- 
terests. 

171 International Politics (3) 
Basic forces underlying the conduct of international relations and the formation of for- 
eign policy; power politics, imperialism, collective security, and international cooper- 
ation. 

172 International Organization: the United Nations (3) 


Development and current operation of international organization within the system of 
sovereign states with emphasis on the United Nations. 


181 International Law (3) 
Survey of the public law of nations with emphasis on the law of peace. 


191 Politics of the Middle East (3) 
Domestic and international politics of Turkey, Iran, Israel, and the Eastern Arab States 
and Principalities. Special attention to the specifically regional aspect of the foreign 
policies of these countries. 


192 Politics of North and Central Africa (3) 
Domestic and international politics of the Western Arab States, Ethiopia, Somalia, 
Liberia, and the newly independent states of former British, French, and Belgian Af- 
rica. Special attention to the specifically regional aspect of the foreign policies of 
these countries, 
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194 Far Eastern Politics: Contemporary International Relations 
in the Pacific Area (3) 
Background and development of the major states of East Asia with attention to the 
constitutional systems and the foreign politics of the region. 
212 Seminar: Comparative Government and Politics (3) 
Selected topics and problems on comparative political and administrative institutions 


and the politics of modern constitutional governments and dictatorships. Each semes- 
ter is devoted to a selected country or significant institutional or policy problem. At- 


tention will be directed to questions of method. 
260 Fundamentals of National Power* (3) 
261 International and United States Foreign Policy* (3) 
262 National Security Policy of the United States* (3) 


271-72 Problems in International Politics and Organization (3 3) 


d — 
A seminar to develop techniques of research in recent international affairs and to ex 


amine developments in international politics and organizations. 


283 Topics in International Law (3) 
A consideration of theory, problems, ап‹ 
the law of peace and the law of war. 

285 Diplomacy Since World War II (3) 


Recent changes in diplomatic procedures and objectives as compare 


1 cases in the public law of nations including 


d with those of 
earlier periods. 
297 Readings in International Affairs (1to 2) 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Chairman: John Lincoln Finan, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, Monroe Hall, Room 
426 (2115 G Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 283 


1 General Psychology} (3) 


The fundamental principles underlying human behavior. 


8 Psychology of Adjustment (3) 
(Formerly Psychology 4) 
Processes involved in the total adjustment of the individu 
environment; development in the individual of adjustment techniques. 


al with emphasis on social 


22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) 
Consideration of individual and group differences, adjustme 
learning in relation to education and training. 

29 Child Psychology (3) 

A genetic ‘approach to the study of the child. Special emphasis is placed on the so- 
cialization process, learning, and the child’s view of the world. 


nts, and the psychology of 


* War Colleges’ curricula only. 


+ Psychology 1 is prerequisite to all other courses in psychology. 
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101 Abnormal Psychology (3) 
The causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of the various types of maladjustments 
and mental disorders. Prerequisite: 6 credits in psychology, or 3 credits in psychology 
and 6 credits in a biological science. 


112 Adolescent Psychology (3) 
Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar to adolescence, with emphasis on 
applications of psychology to solution of such problems. 


118 Physiological Psychology (3) 
Basic structure and functions of sensory systems, motor systems, central nervous sys- 
tem, autonomic nervous system, and endocrine system with special emphasis upon the 
relations between physiological functioning and behavior. 


121 Educational Psychology (3) : 
Advanced course in educational psychology. Designed for those with background in 
education and psychology. 


125 Mental Hygiene (3) 
A course for teachers in the application of psychological principles to classroom pro- 


cedures for purposes of assisting the teacher to recognize and deal with early symp- 
toms of maladjustment. 


127 Employee Counseling (3) 
Employee counseling as a management technique and its contribution to management; 
a survey of its basic objectives, principles, and procedures. 


129 Introduction to Counseling and Guidance (3) 


A survey of the basic principles, techniques, and procedures as applied to vocational, 
educational, and personal counseling. 


131 Psychological Tests (3) 
A survey of psychological tests and their more common uses in business, industry, gov- 
ernment, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, $7. 


144 Personnel Psychology (3) 
Psychological concepts and techniques in personnel management and supervision. 
Applications to government, industry, and military organizations. 


145 Principles of Human Relations (3) 
Survey of the psychological principles involved in dealing with individuals and groups. 


148 Psychology of Advertising and Consumer Behavior (3) 
The motivational and social processes in economic behavior. Consideration of current 
techniques and findings in motivational research. Evaluation of the effectiveness of 
mass media, public relations programs, and strategies of persuasion. 


149 Human Relations in Management (3) 
A consideration of the management process in terms of human behavior, with emphasis 
upon group processes, leadership, social interaction, motivation, and problem-solving 
techniques. Material fee, $5. 


151 Social Psychology (3) 
The social foundations of attitudes and behavior. Individual adjustment to group 
situations, such as the family, school, fraternity, and occupation. The psychological 
basis of race prejudice, nationalism, and war. 


153 Psychological Factors in Delinquency (3) 

Historical and sociological factors in delinquency; historical attitudes toward the 
offender, theory, and practice; patterns of failure; early preventive measures; research 
in delinquency prediction; rehabilitation as team work by parents, school, community, 
church, and (where necessary) the institution. 
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156 Psychology of Propaganda and Public Opinions (3) 
The psychology of opinion formation, the measurement of opinion, the social de 
.rminants of attitudes, the psychological processes in propaganda, the bases of re- 


ceptivity of propaganda, psychological warfare. 


209 Seminar: Psychology of Motivation (3) 
A consideration of various theoretical approaches to the psychology 
and experimental findings deriving from each approach. 


of motivation and 


systematic concepts 


225 Seminar: Mental Hygiene (3) 

A study of mental health problems with special attention to needs of counselors. 
231 Test Construction (3) 
The principles underlying test construction; statistical techniques in the construction, 
evaluation, and standardization of psychological, educational, and vocational tests. Pre- 
requisite: a course in tests and measurements and an elementary course in statistics. 


244 Seminar: Job Analysis and Evaluation (3) 


245 Seminar: Employee Motivation and Morale (3) 
An analysis of organizational behavior, especially with regar 
ductivity. The implications of recent research on employee attitu« 
group, the effects of various patterns of supervisory leadership, the role of form 


informal organization, and job design. 


246 Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) 
Detailed consideration of the techniques of personnel selection an 
ation. The use of employment tests, personal data, assessment interviews, and per- 


formance ratings. 


1 to motivation and pro 
les, the primary 
al and 


1 performance evalu- 


254 Seminar: Group Dynamics (3) 
The experimental study of small groups; 
interaction process analysis; Lewin's field-theor: tical 


autocratic and democratic group climates; 
approach to individual and group 
processes. 

Opinion and Attitude Measurements (3) 


(interviews, questionnaires, scales, polls) as cur 
investigators. The place of attitude studies in 


255 Seminar: Techniques oj 
Methods of attitude measurement 
rently used by private and governmental 
schools, industry, government, etc. 


264 Sensitivity Training: Human Relations Laboratory Course (3) 

A sensitivity learning experience in human relations. The course is built around an 
unstructured group experience with opportunites for individual feedback, experimen- 
The goal of the course is the development of self-insight, situa- 


tation, and practice. 
lations. Prerequisite: 9 semester 


tional sensitivity, and diagnostic skills in human г‹ 
hours in psychology or sociology. 


265 Theory and Design in Human Relations Training (3) 
Designed for those interested or involved in conducting human relations training. . The- 
ories of learning are reviewed. The laboratory approach to human relations training 1s 
explored in depth. Practice in designing, developing training skills, and evaluation of 
training are covered. Prerequisite: Psychology 264 or a human relations laboratory 

learning experience. 


267 Theories of Organization (3) 
Theory and research in formal organizations. Classical, human relations, and informa- 
tion processing theories of organizations. The effects of organizational design on com- 
munication processes, leadership, decision-making, intergroup relations, small group 
formation, status hierarchies, productivity, motivation, and morale. Open to graduate 
students in psychology and graduate administrative programs. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


RELIGION 


Chairman: Robert Gean Jones, B.D., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Religion, Building 
O, Room 10 (2106 G Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 279 


9 The Old Testament (3) 
A historical and literary approach to the study of the books of the Old Testament with 
special consideration given to the development of religious ideas, institutions, and out- 
standing personalities. 


10 The New Testament (3) 
A study of the literature of the New Testament from the standpoint of occasion, pur- 
pose, dominant ideas, and permanent values. Special emphasis on the approach, the 
structure, and the significance of the Gospels and Epistles. 


59-60 History of Religion (3-3) 
First half: primitive and ancient national religions; Confucianism, Taoism, Buddhism, 
Hinduism, and Shintoism—their historical setting, founders, and development of religi- 
ous thought and culture. Second half: Judaism, Christianity, and Islam—analysis o 
their orgin, evolution, and contemporary status. 


191 Christian Education in the Church (3) 
Principles of religious education; factors conditioning Christian growth; functions 
of family, church, community, and state. 


192 Christian Education in the Church (3) 
The unified program of the the church; worship, study, and service; developing lay edu- 
cational leadership; housing and equipment; curriculum construction; evaluation 0 
materials; lesson planning and teaching methods. 


ROMANCE LANQUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Chairman: William Graham Clubb, Ph.D., Professor of French, Building A, Room 
23 (2026 G Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 425, 426 


FRENCH 


1-2 First-year French (3-3) 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, composition, reading of mod- 
ern French prose. 


3-4 Second-year French (3-3) 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
Conversation, grammar, composition, reading in modern French prose, introduction to 
French civilization. Prerequisite: French 1-2 or two years of high school French. 


(96) 
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SPANISH 

1-2 First-year Spanish (3-3) 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, composition, reading of mod. 
ern Spanish prose. 


о 9 


3-4 Second-year Spanish (3—8) 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
Conversation, grammar composition, reading of modern Spanish prose, introduction 
to Hispanic civilization. Prerequisite: Spanish 1-2 or two years of high school Spanish. 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


1 Elementary Typewriting (3) 
Fundamental techniques of typewriting, basic styles of business letters, introduction 
to tabulation, and preparation of general office forms. 


2 Intermediate Typewriting (3) 
The business letter and its arrangement, advanced tabulation, manuscript typing, office 
forms, stencil cutting, and legal documents. Prerequisite: Secretarial Studies 1 or the 
equivalant; ability to type accurately at 30 words a minute. 


11 Elementary Shorthand and Transcription (3) 
A study of the principles of Gregg shorthand correlated with dictation and transcrip 
tion. Minimum dictation speed of 60 words a minute attained. 


12 Intermediate Shorthand and Transcription (3) 
Review of the principles of Gregg Shorthand. Dictation and transcription on general 
and specialized business subjects. Minimum dictation speed of 80 words a minute 
attained. Prerequisite: Secretarial Studies 11 or the equivalent; abilty to take dic- 
tation at 60 words a minute. 


15 Advanced Shorthand, Typewriting, and Transcription (3) 
Dictation and transcription involving vocabularies in specific businesses. Mimimum 
speed of 100 words a minute attained in dictation. Prerequisite: Secretarial Studies 
12 or the equivalent. 


16 Secretarial Shorthand, Typewriting, and Transcription (3) 
Dictation and transcription involving vocabularies used in the legal and medical pro- 
fessions. Minimum dictation speed of 120 words a minute attained. Prerequisite: 


Secretarial Studies 15 or the equivalent. 


51 Business Correspondence (3) 
Development of the technique of effective 
letters and forms. Survey and analysis of current business literature. 


communication with reference to business 


54 Secretarial Practice (3) 
A thorough study of secretarial problems and procedures. Practice in the use of sec- 
retarial equipment and supplies. The study of secretarial personality and office rela- 


tionships. 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Chairman: Helen Bates Yakobson, B.S., Associate Professor of Russian, Building X, 
Room 2 (2107 H Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extensions 275, 496. 


1-2 First-year Russian (3-3) 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
A beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation with graded read- 
ing, oral drill, and written practice. Listening comprehension and oral practice. 


15-25 Scientific Russian for Beginners* (3-3) 


An introduction to the essentials of Russian grammar and reading of modern scientific 
texts. 


3-4 Second-year Russian (3-3) 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
Systematic review of grammar. Study of special problems of Russian morphology and 


syntax. Oral and written reports on assigned topics. 

9-10 Russian Conversation (3-3) 
Listening comprehension and oral practice. Prerequisite: Russian 3-4 or permission 
of the instructor. 

101-2 Readings in Modern Russian (3-3) 


Representative Russian readings in the social sciences and Soviet periodical literature; 
study of current political terminology, abbreviations, and Sovet idiom. 


103-4 Scientific Russian (3-3) 


Readings in major fields of Russian contemporary scientific literature. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


Acting Department Chairman: Richard Walton Stephens, Ph.D., Professor of Sociol- 
ogy and Anthropology, Monroe Hall, Room 200 (2115 G Street NW.), FEderal 8- 


0250, Extension 201 


SOCIOLOGY 


2 Man, Culture, and Society lI} (3) 
(Formerly Sociology and Anthropology 1) 
Development of culture and personality, the impact of groups and institutions on mé 
social behavior. A survey of the fields within sociology. 


in's 


41 American Social Problems (3) 
(Formerly Sociology and Anthropology 2) 
Analysis of major social problems confronting the United States. Factors producing 
social problems; their nature and treatment. 


* This is a special course. It cannot serve as a prerequisite to any advanced course in Slavic Lan- 


guages and Literatures. > 
+ Anthropology 1 and Sociology 2 combine to make a year course, which is prerequisite to all other 


courses in Sociology and Anthropology. 
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126 Urban Sociology (3) 
The place of the city in the larger society; growth of the city, problems of urban liv- 
ing, group life, personality, urban housing, and city planning. Includes consideration 
of suburban development. 


131 Social Institutions (3) 
Functional analysis of basic social institutions: family, education, religion, economy, 
and state in the structure of American Society. 


132 Courtship and Marriage (3) 
Dating and courtship as social processes, reasons for marriage, marriage laws, mate 
selection, factors in marital adjustment; prediction and counseling. 


135 Juvenile Delinquency (3) 
Factors producing delinquency, juvenile detention, the juvenile court, training schools, 
treatment of offenders. 


136 Criminology (3) 
Nature and distribution of crime, police and court systems, prisons and reformatories; 
treatment and prevention of crime. 


148 Methods of Social Research (3) 
(Formerly Sociology and Anthropology 181) 
Analysis of social research techniques and the scientific method; application to social 
data of the case study, social survey, statistical, sociometric, and experimental methods. 


221 Seminar: Current Trends in Sociology (3) 
Analysis and evaluation of recent developments in sociology and an appraisal of the 
role of systematic theory in sociology. 


235 Social Movements (3) 
(Formerly Sociology and Anthropology 162) 
Major contemporary movements examined as aspects of social change and collective 
behavior. Designed to disclose competing ideologies and showing the way social move- 
ments develop. 


241 Population Problems (3) 
Composition of populations, trends in population growth and population pressure, fac- 
tors producing population movements, effects of migration, population policies: eu- 
genics and birth control. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


1 Man, Culture and Society 1* (3) 
(Formerly Sociology and Anthropology 51) 
The physical evaluation of man and the origins and development of culture, including 
a survey of the topic divisions of the field. 


152 Physical Anthropology (3) ы - 
A survey of human biology. The mechanisms of speciation and the race process, in- 
cluding their cultural determinants. 


263 Culture, Contact, and Change (3) : 
Western impact on non-Western cultures. The workings and the processes of social 


change as variant cultures and ethical systems interact. 


* Anthropology 1 and Sociology 2 combine to make a year course, which is prerequisite to all other 


courses in Sociology and Anthropology. 


SPEECH 


Chairman: Lubin Poe Leggette, A.M., Ed.D., Depew Professor of Speech, Lisner Au- 
ditorium, Room 4 (730 Twenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 293 


1 Effective Speaking (3) 
Preparation and delivery of extempore speeches, developing confidence and poise, body 
and voice control; selecting and organizing material. Recording fee, $2. 


2 Persuasive Speaking (3) 


A continuation of Speech 1, which is prerequisite, with emphasis on speech composi- 
tion and elementary principles of persuasion. 


11 Voice and Diction (3) 
Developing ease, naturalness, and clarity in the speaking voice. Analysis of individual 
voices through recordings. Phonetic approach to the study of the sounds of English, 
the standards of speech. Class instruction in the problems of rate, volume, pitch, and 


quality. Recording fee, $4. 


111 Effective Speech Communication* (3) 
The tools and principles of effective speech communication, including practice in the 
organization, delivery, and the evaluation of presentations commonly encountered by 
professional personnel. Not open to speech majors. 


121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) 
The process of thinking and problem solving in committees and small groups, and the 
methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: 6 hours of speech or 


the permission of the instructor. 


169 Creative Dramatics (3) 
A study of creative dramatics and its use as a learning tool. 


170 Children's Theater (3) 


Theory and practice in creating and producing plays for children. 


STATISTICS 


Chairman: Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics, Hall of Govern- 
ment, Room 401 (710 Twenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 296 


51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics} (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey of elementary principles and pro- 
cedures for presenting, analyzing, and interpreting statistical data; consideration o 
characteristic values; measures of variability, sampling processes, index numbers, time 
series analysis, and simple correlation. Prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra. 


Laboratory fee, $9. 


52 Mathematics of Financet (3) 
Interest and discount, annuities, valuation of stocks and bonds, sinking funds, amor- 
tization, valuation of depletable assets, depreciation. Prerequisite: one entrance unit 
in algebra. Laboratory fee, $9. 


* This course can be adapted to the needs of a specific group. 

+ Statistics 51 is offered only on campus. However, Statistics 101-2: Basic Principles of Statistical 
Methods (3-3), which is offered off campus, may be substituted. 

t This course is offered on campus only. 
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91 Principles of Statistical Methods* (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Variates and attributes, averages and dis 
persion, frequency distributions and their characteristics, regression and correlation, 
statistical decision processes. Prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra. Laboratory 
fee, $9. i 
101-2 Basic Principles of Statistical Methods (2 or 3-3) 
Variables and attributes, averages and dispersion, elementary principles of sampling, 
introduction to the making of statistical decisions. (This course is offered both on and 
off campus.) 


104 Statistics in Psychology and Education (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introductory study of statistical tech- 
niques necessary for application of statistics in research problems in psychology and 
education. 

110 Quality Control Techniques (3) 

Applications of probability and distribution theory to industrial control problems; use 
of quality control charts; acceptance sampling plans; estimation of lot and process 
characteristics. Prerequisite: Statistics 51 or permission of instructor. 

117 Analysis of Variance I (3) 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). The analysis of variance to segregate 
factors producing significant variation; a method to estimate experimental error, mul- 
tiple classifications, Latin Square, Greco-Latin Square, factorials; an introduction to 
model theory. Prerequisite: Statistics 91. 


207-8 Operations Analysis (3-3) 
Basic concepts and techniques of operations analysis as applied to problems in business 
management and economic research. An introduction to the processes of linear pro- 
gramming, game theory, and queueing theory. Admission by permission of the in- 
structor. 

271-72 Statistical Information Theory (3-3) 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
Basic concepts, definitions, and formulas of information theory; their significance and 
general properties. Shannon’s coding theorem, channel capacity, and transmission of 
information; inequalities of information theory and sufficiency; applications to -statis- 
tical problems of discrimination and hypothesis testing. Asymptotic distribution theory 
of information; analysis of contingency tables; loss of information due to grouping 
and sequential analysis; comparison or experiments. 


ZOOLOGY 


Chairman: Ira Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology, Building C, Room 302 
(2029 G Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 452 


BIOLOGY} 
1-2 Introductory Biology; (4-4) 


This course is designed to provide the nonscience student with an understanding of the 
life sciences and to serve as a basis for those who may wish to continue in some aspect 
of biology. It is the introductory course leading to all second- and third-group courses 
in botany and zoology, and is taught jointly by the staff members of the two depart- 
ments. Designed to be taken in either sequence; students may be registered for either 
1 or 2. Material fee, $10 a sesmester. 


* This course is offered on campus only 


t Biology 1-2 Introductory Biology (4-4) replaces Botany 1-2 General Botany (3-3) and Zoology 1-2 
Introduction to Zoology (44). 
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Edward Martin Wall, A.B., LL.B., Director of the Division of Air Science 

George Martin Koehl, A.M., Associate Dean of Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences 

Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Medicine 

Alvin Edward Parrish, M.D., Associate Dean of the School of Medicine 

Victor Frederick Ludewig, B.S., Administrator of the University Hospital 

Richard Walton Stephens, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences 

William Lewis Turner, Ph.D., Assistant Dean in Columbian College of Arts and 


Sciences 
James Cecil King, Ph.D., Assistant Dean in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


Edward Andrew Potts, A.B., LL.B., Assistant Dean for Development in the National 
Law Center 

William Wallace Kirkpatrick, A.B., LL.B., Assistant Dean of the Law School 

Nelson Thomas Grisamore, Ph.D., Assistant Dean (Research) of the School of Engi- 
neering and Applied Science; Director, Center for Measurement Science 

Herbert Ernest Smith, Ph.D., Assistant Dean (Academic) of the School of Engineer- 
ing and Applied Science 

Blake Smith Root, A.M., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Education 

Lowell Winfield Williams, B.S. in Eng., M.S. in P.A., Assistant Dean of the School of 
Government, Business, and International Affairs 

Robert Whittington Eller, B.S., Ed.D., Assistant Dean (Special Projects) of the 
College of General Studies 

James Grady Brown, A.M., Ed.D., Assistant Dean ( Administration) of the College of 
General Studies 

Richard Baker Simons, Ph.D., Assistant Dean ( Academic Affairs) of the College of 
General Studies 

Elizabeth Truman Wright, A.M., Assistant Dean of the Division of University 
Students 

Nelson Mead Head, B.S., Assistant Dean for Sponsored Research 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1963-64. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


The idea of a university in the Capital of the Nation was sponsored by George 
Washington, who during his public life urged the establishment of such an institu- 
tion and who in his will left fifty shares of stock in the Potomac (Canal) Company 
for the endowment of a university to be established in the District of Columbia “to 
which the youth of fortune and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for the 
completion of their Education in all the branches of polite literature;—in arts and 
Sciences,—in acquiring knowledge in the principles of Politics & good Government” 

It was George Washington's hope that the “General Government" would extend to- 


ward such an institution “a fostering hand". No steps were taken by Congress to 
carry out the provisions of Washington's will, and the stock he had bequeathed for 
the establishment of a university in the District of Columbia became valueless owing 
to the failure of the Potomac Canal properties. 

Meanwhile, however, a movement was started by private persons under the leader- 
ship of Luther Rice to establish an institution of higher learning at the seat of the 
National Government for the education of the Baptist ministry and to afford general 
collegiate training. In 1819 an association was formed by Luther Rice, Obadiah B. 
Brown, Spencer H. Cone, and Enoch Reynolds for the purpose of raising funds to 
buy land for the use of the college. 

A group of the Nation's leaders who were especially interested in Washington's 
idea became patrons of the college and contributed to funds raised for the purchase 
of land and erection of buildings. Among them were James Monroe, President of 
the United States; William H. Crawford, Secretary of the Treasury; John C. Calhoun, 
Secretary of War; William Wirt, Attorney General; Return J. Meigs, Postmaster Gen- 
eral; and thirty-two members of Congress. 

Legally to imple ment the college a petition was made to Congress for the incorpo- 
ration of “the General Convention of the Baptist Denomination in the District of 
Columbia for evangelical and literary purposes". This petition was denied by Con- 
gress, on April 26, 1820, because of its sectarian character. 

Failing to obtain a denominational charter members of the association enlarged 
their objective to embrace national aims, and with the sponsorship of Government 
leaders there was presented in Congre ss a bill for the inc orpóration of *the Colum- 
bian S« iety for literary purposes", it being proposed to realize in this way “the 
aspirations of Washington, Jefferson ia Madison for the erection of a university at 
the seat of the federal government.’ 

Acting upon this second petition, on February 9, 1821, Congress chartered Colum- 
bian College in the District of Columbia, inserting in the charter by special action 
the provision “that persons of every religious denomination shall be capable of being 
elected Trustees; nor shall any person, ithe ‚т as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, 
be refused admittance into said College or denied any of the privileges, immunities 
or advantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion”. 

Thus Columbian College in the District of Columbia was chartered by Congress as 
one of the early nonsectarian institutions of higher learning in the United States, un- 
der the distinguished favor of President James Monroe and members of his Cabinet. 
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A tract of approximately forty-seven acres, extending about one-half mile north- 
west of Boundary Street (Florida Avenue) between Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets, 
was purchased and by 1822 the main building was completed sufficiently to use. 

Two years later, when the first Commencement was held on December 15, 1824, 
Congress and the Supreme Court adjourned their sessions to enable their members to 
attend the excercises. President Monroe, John Quincy Adams, John C. Calhoun, 
Henry Clay, and the Marquis de Lafayette headed the eminent company in attend- 
ance. 

By an act of Congress of March 3, 1873, the name of the College was changed to 
“Columbian University”, in recognition of the enlarged scope of the institution. In 
1884 the University was moved from its first location on “College Hill”, now Colum- 
bia Heights, to the new University Hall built for it at Fifteenth and H Streets. Near- 
by buildings accommodated the School of Medicine and somewhat later, the Law 
School. 

For a period of six years, from 1898 to 1904, the University was placed under 
control of the Baptist Denomination. In 1904 an act restoring the original secular 
character of the University and authorizing change of name to The George Wash- 
ington University was passed by Congress. 

Subsequently all colleges, schools, and divisions of the University except the 
School of Medicine were brought together in the area bounded by Nineteenth, 
Twenty-third, and G Streets, and Pennsylvania Avenue NW. The School of Medicine 
is situated on H Street between Thirteenth and Fourteenth Streets NW. 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


The George Washington University includes thirteen colleges, schools, and divi- 
sions, as follows: 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers the four-year programs leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. In cooperation with the 
Department of Pathology and the University Hospital, it offers a course in Medical 
Technology leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology. In 
addition to the four-year programs. Columbian College offers two-year curricula, in- 
cluding preprofessional and terminal, leading to the degrees of Associate in Arts and 
Associate in Science. At the graduate level, Columbian College offers studies lead- 
ing to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Science, and Master of Fine Arts. 

The Graduate Council offers a program of advanced study and research leading to 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The School of Medicine offers work leading to the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

The National Law Center includes the Law School and the Graduate School of 
Public Law. The Law School offers professional courses leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. The Graduate School of Public Law offers programs leading to 
the degrees of Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, and Doctor of Juridical 
Science. 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading to the En- 
gineering Technologists Certificate and the degree of Bachelor of Science in the fol- 
lowing areas: Civil Engineering, Communications, Control Systems, Electrical Engi- 
neering, Electronics, Energy Conversion, Engineering Science, Machine Computers, 
Measurement Science, Mechanical Engineering, Structures, Theoretical and Applied 
Mechanics, Graduate programs lead to the degrees of Master of Science, Master 0 
Engineering Administration, and Doctor of Science. 
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The School of Pharmacy offers courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Pharmacy. 

The School of Education offers undergraduate programs leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts in Education and Bachelor of Science in Physical Education, and 
graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education, Educational 
Specialists, and Doctor of Education. 

The School of Government, Business, and International Affairs offers work leading 
to the following degrees: (1) Bachelor of Arts in Government with a major in Inter- 
national Affairs or Public Affairs; (2) Bachelor of Business Administration with a 
major in Accounting, Business Administration, or Business and Economic Statistics; 
(3) Master of Arts in Government with a major field in Public Administration, Pub- 
lic Affairs, International Affairs, Economic Policy, Business and Economic Statistics, 
and Personnel Administration; (4) Master of Business Administration with a major 
field in Accounting, Business Administration, Health Care (including Hospital) Ad- 
ministration, or Personnel Administration; (5) Master of Public Administration in 
the fields of Public Administration or Personnel Administration; (6) Doctor of Busi- 
ness Administration or Doctor of Public Administration. 

The College of General Studies supplements the adult education program of the 
University through Off-Campus Study; Campus Study; Institutes, Conferences, and 
Special Projects; and Continuing Education and Noncredit Programs. This College 
offers programs leading to the degrees of Associate in Arts; Associate in Science; 
Associate in Secretarial Administration; Bachelor of Arts; Bachelor of Science in 
Cartography; Bachelor of Business Administration; Master of Arts in the fields of 
Financial Management, Governmental Administration, and Personnel Administra- 
tion; Master of Science in Business Administration; Master of Arts in International 
Affairs; Master of International Affairs; and Master of Science in Public Adminis- 
tration. 

The Division of University Students makes available campus courses for mature 
students, not candidates for degrees in this University. 

The Division of Air Science offers a program of Air Force ROTC training which 
a of the colleges and schools of the University and 


is integrated with the curricul ub 
ates Air Force Re- 


leads to appointment as a commissioned officer in the United St 
serve. 

The Summer Sessions. 

ACADEMIC STATUS 

The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This is 
important to students who wish to transfer credits from one institution to another. 
d list of the American Association of University 


The University is on the approve 
Entrance Examination Board. 


Women and is a member of the College 


LOCATION 

v is in downtown Washington, four blocks west 
he Potomac River with its extensive parkway. 
housing the offices of many of the departments 
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GOVERNMENT 


The government and general education management of The George Washing: 
ton University are vested in a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees, with the President 
of the University as a member ex officio. The members of the Board are named 
for a period of three years and are divided into three classs. The members of 
one class are elected at each annual meeting to fill the places of the members whose 
terms of office expire. Two members of each class are nominated by the Alumni 
Association. 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The objectives of this Association are to unite the graduates who wish to associate 
themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, and to pro- 
mote the general welfare of the University. 

Eligible members are those who have matriculated in any school of the University 
and who have left the University in good standing, or any person who is or has been 
a member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the University, or of 
the Board of Trustees of the University. Active members are those eligible members 
who are current contributors to or life members of The George Washington Univer 
sity General Alumni Association, the Alumni Association of any school of the Uni- 
versity, or contributors to the Annual Support Program. 

The Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 20006. 


All alumni are urged to keep the Alumi Office informed of changes of address or 
occupation and to supply information with regard to their fellow alumni. 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Grover LaMarr ANGEL, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the College of General Studies 
ROBERT WHITTINGTON ELLER, B.S., Ed.D., Assistant Dean (Special Projects) of the 


College of General Studies 


James GRADY Brown, A.M., Ed.D., Assistant Dean (Administration) of the College 


of General Studies 


RICHARD BAKER Simons, Ph.D., Assistant Dean (Academic Affairs) of the College of 


General Studies 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS 


Jack Woop CHARLES, A.M., Field Representative 

МїснАЕт, Hye Jessup, A.M., Field Representative 

Marvin JEAN Powers, A.M., Field Representative 

ANDREW PauL Rennie, A.M., Field Representative 

ALEXANDER Grant Rose III, A.M., Field Representative 

JOHN RICHARD Burton, A.M., Staff Assistant (Student Records) 
ELISABETH PIERCE CLARKSON, Staff Assistant (Registration Processing) 
Jess: Eprra Mutuins, A.M., Staff Assistant (Budget) 

LILLIAN Fox QuicrEy, Staff Assistant (Academic Personnel) 

Виле Jo MORELAND, Secretary to the Dean 

MARTHA Соор Gut, Secretary to the Assistant Dean (Special Projects) 
VIVIAN HARRIS Surr, Secretary to the Assistant Dean ( Administration) 
MARTHA MURPHY KAVANAUGH, A.B., Secretary 

GWENDOLYN MATTHEWS MONTGOMERY, Secretary 

MARY KATHLEEN MASON, Secretary 

MAUREEN CATHERINE DOWNING, A.B., Receptionist 

YosUHIRO HAGIAARA, A.B., LL.B., Clerk Typist 

SARAH ANN Gross Bust Le, File Clerk 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS STAFF 
READING CLINIC 

Mary ELLEN COLEMAN, A.M., Director i 
Joanne Bourmer PARKER, A.B., A.M. in Ed., Assistant Director 
FLORENCE Larson REDDING, A.M., Clinician 
Grace TEMPLE Toon, Secretary 

INSTITUTES, CONFERENCES, AND SPECIAL PROJECTS 
ROBERT CARTER Burns, A.M., Staff Assistant (Conference Seminars} 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION AND NONCREDIT PROGRAMS 
OLIVE Jean McKay, A.M., Ed.D., Staff Assistant (Continuing Education) 


WAR COLLEGE PROGRAMS 
Am UNIVERSITY CENTER 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 


JOHN LITTLETON Boone ATKINSON, Ph.D., Coordinator of Programs 
HELEN MILDRED Lenper, A.B., Secretary 


Army War COLLEGE CENTER 
Carlisle Barracks, Carlisle, Pennsylvania 


WILLIAM Lonspate TAYLER, Ph.D., Coordinator of Programs 
James KENNETH McDonar», A.B., B.Litt. (Oxon.), Assistant Coordinator of Programs 


Mary DALY Kurutaxis, Secretary 


NATIONAL War COLLEGE CENTER 
Fort McNair, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHARLES EDWARD GarsnEATH, Ph.D., Coordinator of Programs 


NAVAL War COLLEGE CENTER 
Newport, Rhode Island 


Hiram MILLER Srout, Ph.D., Coordinator of Programs 
JACQUELINE JEANNE Ross, B.S.S., Secretary 


CENTER FOR CONFERENCES AND INSTITUTES 
AiRLIE House, WARRENTON, VIRGINIA 


Munpock Heap, M.D., D.D.S., LL.B., Director 

Joun Henry Berne, Associate Director 

James Pray Baxer, M.D., M.S., Medical Coordinator 
JOHN James BORDELON, A.B., Administrator 

RICHARD CHURCH THOMPSON, A.B., Liaison Associate 
PAULINE Mossy BLACKWELL, Administrative Assistant 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* 


SEPTEMBER 1962-AUGUST 1963 


SHERMAN RAYMOND ABRAHAMSON, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
NICHOLAS Aaron ADAMS, A.M., Associate in Psychology 

ROBERT JOHN ALEXANDER, M.S., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Cartography 
JOHN Gace ALLEE, Ph.D., Professor of English Philology 


* Rank shown as of September 1, 1963. 
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WILLIAM Epwarp ALL, A.M., Associate in Economics 

WILLIAM EARL Amos, Ed.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 

Grover LaMarr ANGEL, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 

JOHN LAWRENCE ANGEL, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Sociology and Anthropology 

Henry Diccarpr Arnett, M.S., Lecturer in Mathematics 

Lewis JORDAN AsHLEY, B.S., M.B.A., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
4dministration 

JOHN LITTLETON Boone ATKINSON, Ph.D., Professor of International Affairs 

KENNETH CAMERON Back, A.M., Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 

Josepn ANDREW BACLAWSKI, Ph.D., Lecturer in Geography 

ROBERT EDWARD BAKER, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education 

SALAH Aut Barrawt, A.M., Associate in Psychology 

MERLE Davm Baumcart, A.M., Associate in History 

WILLIAM JOSHUA BAXLEY, Jn., M.B.A., Lecturer in Business and Public Administration 

Joun JosEPH Bean, A.M., Lecturer in Business and Public Administration 

BERNARD Beer, M.S., Associate in Psychology 

ROBERT GARDNER Beers. A.B., Lecturer in Business and Public Administration 

ROBERT BELSHEM, Ph.D., Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 

NICHOLAS ANTHONY BrxiNATE, М.В.А., Associate in Business Administration 

ANDREW JOSEPH Bennett, A.B., Associate in Economics 

CLIFFORD LEONARD Berc, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Adminis- 
tration 

CHARLES Berns, A.M., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 

Martin Lennon Вевтѕсн, A.M., Associate in English 

LEE SHEWARD Bretsxi, A.M., Associate Professor of Speech 

SIDNEY Roperick BLAND, A.M., Associate in English 

ROBERT WARREN Вим, A.M., Associate in Mathematics 

ROBERT FREDRICK Boror, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 

James Borreson, A.B., Lecturer in Business and Public Administration 

Joun GORDON BoswELL, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education 

DoNALD pEForest Boyer, A.B., Associate in Mathematics 

Jonn Јоѕерн Boyne, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 

Rex ARTHUR BRADLEY, M.B.A., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Adminis- 
tration 

Jonn Francis Brapsuaw, M.B.A., Lecturer in Public Administration 

KENNETH HAROLD Bnapr, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 

JOHN Francis BRANDENBURG, M.S., Lecturer in Mathematics 

GEORGE JOHN Braun, JR., M.B.A., Lecturer in Business and Public Administration 


MICHAEL JOSEPH BRENNAN, Jn., Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 


CARLTON Ernest Brett, A.M., Lecturer in English 

Dororny ZELIA Brewer, A.M., Associate in Secretarial Studies 

Jonn Wrrnrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Law 

HAROLD FREDERICK Bricut, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 
James Grapy Brown, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professor in Business Administration 
RICHARD GERARD Brown, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 

Wiumor ЈоѕеРН Brown, B.S., Associate in Statistics 

WILLIAM WALTER BnowNnorrz, A.B., C.P.A., Associate Professorial Lecturer in 


Accounting 
ROBERT SAYLES BRUNDAGE, A.M., Associate in Mathematics 
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James LEONARD Buck er, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 

Leon BunNHAM, A.B., Lecturer in Business Administration 

ROLLIN Lee Burns, A.M., Lecturer in Business Administration 

GLORIA But ann, A.B., Associate in Secretarial Studies 

ANNA TERESA BUTLER, M.S., Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 

WILLIAM Davis Burts, A.B., J.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin- 
istration 

GERALD EUGENE Byers, B.B.A., Associate in Accounting 

WILLIAM Lamar CALDERHEAD, Ph.D., Lecturer in Economics 

Joun Martin CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 

WILLIAM FLOYD CAMPBELL, M.S., Lecturer in Mathematics 

Francis ARTHUR Cartier, JR., Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
and Public Administration 

MATTHEW JOHN Cazan, M.S. in F.S., Lecturer in Political Science 

RALPH GORDON CHADBOURNE, M.C.S., Lecturer in Business Administration 

CATER ROBERTSON CHAMBLEE, A.B., Special Lecturer in the College of General 
Studies 

STEPHEN CunEPTAK, M.S., Associate in History 

GORDON CHRISTENSON, B.S., LL.B., S.J.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Inter- 
national Affairs 

Harrison CLARK, A.M., Associate in English 

CARL WILLIAM CLEWLOW, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 

ROBERT ANTHONY CLIFFE, A.B., Lecturer in Spanish 

WILLIAM GRAHAM Cruna, Ph.D., Professor of French 

James HAROLD Coserty, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 

RALPH Lee COHEN, M.B.A., C.P.A., Lecturer in Accounting 

CLETUS AELRED Сог, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 

Mary ELLEN COLEMAN, A.M., Associate Professor of Education 

PAOLO Enrico Coterra, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in History 

]озЕРН GEOFFREY CoLMEN, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 

JOHN FREDERICK Costa, M.S., Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 

JOHN COUGHLAN, B. Comm., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Accounting 

BEVERLY ANDERSON Crump, B.S., Ed.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 

Patrick Francis Cunnirr, Ph.D., Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 

ANTHONY Francis CZAJKOWSKI, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in History 

GEORGE Louis D’Ametio, A.M., Associate in History 

ROBERT WELTER DALY, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public Adminis- 
tration 

Epwin Decxarp, A.M., Lecturer in Public Administration 

GEORGE DeGennaro, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in English 

RICHARD Есіл DEIGHTON, M.S., Lecturer in Statistics 

Ковевт WonLEv Derr, B.D., M.S., Associate in History 

Ахтномү Bruno DePasqUALE, A.M., Associate in Mathematics 

Warren Peyton DeWrrt, B.S., Associate in Mathematics 

GLENN CRAWFORD DıILDINE, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 

WILLIAM Horace Dmenr, Ph.D., Lecturer in Geology 

FronENE BECKER DiServio, B.S., Ed.M., Associate in Secretarial Studies 

Oscar CHARLES Dister, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 

James CARLTON Docxeray, Ph.D., Professor of Finance 

THOMAS ANDREW DunEk, M.S., Lecturer in Statistics 
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Roy BRANDON Eastin, Ph.D., Professor of Business Administration 

James Owen Eaton, Ph.D., Professor of Accounting 

CHARLES WESLEY EDWARDS, Jn., A.B., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Administration 

Nora ALBERTINA EisENBACH, A.B., Associate in Spanish 

Seneca ELDREDGE, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 

ROBERT WHITTINGTON ELLER, A.M., Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education 

Warrick Есім ELROD, JR., A.M., Associate in Economics 

Jonn Nem ELLISON, M.S., Associate in Economics 

WILLIAM JOHN Exsen, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Speech 

SAMUEL JOSEPH FANNING, Ph.D., Lecturer in History 

Davi MACKENZIE FAULKNER, M.B.A., Assistant Professor of Business Administration 

ЈоѕеРН Ferra, A.B., Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 

Howarp LAWRENCE FELCHLIN, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in History 

Grorce MALLETTE FERRIS, JR., М.В.А., Special Lecturer in the College of General 
Studies 

SIDNEY ALBERT Fine, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 

James Josepa Fintey, Ph.D., Lecturer in Business and Public Administration 

Eric Fiscuer, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Geography 

Grorce Lea Frrcugrr, M.B.A., Lecturer in Business Administration 

Henry WILLIAM Forses, Ph.D., Lecturer in Economics 

ROBERT JOHN Foster, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 

WILLIAM ALLEN FOSTER, Jr., A.M., Lecturer in Cartography 

Henry Eric FRANKEL, Ph.D., Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 


James ANDERSON FRASER, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business and 


Public Administration 
NIMROD THOMPSON FRAZER, M.B.A., Associate 
Public Administration 
JOHN Rocer FREDLAND, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
SHELDON LEE FREUD, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 
ARTHUR Homer FURNIA, Ph.D., Lecturer in History 
ROBERT Frank FurnELL, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
CHARLES EDWARD GALBREATH, Ph.D., Professor of International Affairs 
PATRICK Francis GALLAGHER, A.B., Assistant Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 
Witus TIMOTHY Genre, Ph.D., Lecturer in Business Administration 
ROBERT MILTON GELMAN, A.M., Lecturer in Business Administration 
Jesse Lewis GIBNEY, Jn., A.M., Associate in English 
Davw Gor», A.M., Lecturer in Business Administration 
WILLIAM MARTIN GorpENzwEic, B.S., C.L.U., Lecturer in Business Administration 
SIDNEY GOLDSTEIN, LL.B., Ph.D., Lecturer in Economics 
CECIL Earnest Goong, M.S., Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
"лур CHARLES GOODRICH, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 
JOHN Anstey GosNELL, LL.B., Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 
JANE SEIDLER GREENE, B.S., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Howanp LEE Скісѕву, A.B., Lecturer in Speech 
MICHAEL BARUCH Grossman, Ph.D., Associate in Political Science 
Pur DONALD Grus, M.B.A., Associate in Business Administration 
CATHERINE GUILSHER, A.B., Lecturer in Russian 
Epwin Woopnow Gunserc, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in English 
Спра Moss Навек, Ph.D., Lecturer in Sociology 
MALCOLM Conner Hampy, M.B.A., M.LA., Lecturer in Business Administration 


Professorial Lecturer in Business and 
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JACK LOGAN Hancock, M.B.A., Associate in Business and Public Administration 

Rosert Martin Harper, A.M., Lecturer in Public Administration 

AUDLEY CHANDLER HARRIS, A.M., Lecturer in Psychology 

James Vernon Harvester, B.D., A.M., Lecturer in Business Administration and 
Public Administration 

Avex HAWRYLUK, M.B.A., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 

WALTER GEORGE Hrrp, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 

GEORCE Francis HENICAN, Jn., Ph.M., Professor of Speech 

Harry Marx HENKIN, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 

Joun Smrru HERRICK, M.B.A., Lecturer in Business Administration 

ALOIS HERRMANN, Associate in German 

THEODORE Detos Hess, A.M., Lecturer in Business Administration 

FRANK HicciNBOTHAM, M.S., C.P.A., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 

PETER PnoAL HILL, A.M., Assistant Professor of History 

CAROL LECHTHALER Huts, M.S., Lecturer in Sociology 

JOHN CHRISTOPHER Hoar, Jr., Ph.D., Associate in History 

WARING Hopkins, Ph.D., Professor of International Affairs 

Henry Furness HUBBARD, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 

STEVEN JOHN Hunter, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics 

JOHN STEPHEN HURLEY, A.B., C.L.U., Lecturer in Business Administration 

Kart IrkiN, M.S., Lecturer in Mathematics 

James Louis JACKSON, Ph.D., Lecturer in English 

ROBERT Francis JARACKE, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

WILLIAM WORTHINGTON JEFFRIES, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 

WALTER ORWELL JEWwELL, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 

Davi Ernest Prowse JOHNSON, A.M., Associate in Spanish 

DONALD DALTON JOHNSON, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in History 

Tuomas SrANLEY Jones, B.S., C.P.A., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business and 
Public Administration 

ROBERT SMITH JORDAN, Ph.D., D.Phil. (Oxon.), Associate Professor of International 
Affairs 

James Francis KELLY, LL.B., Lecturer in Business Administration 

CHARLES DAVID Kepner, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 

RICHARD KESHIAN, LL.B., Associate in Business Administration 

VIRGINIA RANDOLPH KiRKBRIDE, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Educational 
Psychology 

ARTHUR Dav Kirscu, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 

Tract BAYLA-RUTH Kirsten, A.B., Associate in Sociology 

SIDNEY Kissin, A.M., Associate in Mathematics 

GEORGE JOHN Kreess, A.B., Associate in Mathematics 

ROBERT Lee Knox, Ph.D., Lecturer in Statistics 

Dıuırrıos Kousoutas, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in International 
Affairs 

Tom Kouzes, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 

Henry CHARLES Kress, A.B., Lecturer in Speech 

JOSEPH Leo KRIEGER, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 

FREDERICK Herman Knuck, M.S., Associate in Statistics 

FREDERICK CHARLES Kurtz, M.B.A., C.P.A., Associate Professor of Accounting 

James GORDON Kurrees, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 

GEORGE COOKE LANDON, A.M., Instructor in English 
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AnTHUR Rurus Laney, Jr., Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 

JOHN CARL LANG, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 

GERARD LAURENT LAROCHE, A.M., Lecturer in French 

ARTHUR DAVID Larson, A.M., Assistant Professor of Public Administration 

FRED CORNELIUS LATHAM, A.M., Associate in History 

Олуп HERBERT Orts Lawson, A.M., Associate in Psychology 

JOHN ANTHONY SATTERWAITE Lazo, M.S., Associate in Spanish 

PauL WILLIS LEACH, A.M., Lecturer in Mathematics 

STEWART LITTLETON LeCato, A.B., M.A.T., Associate in English 

ROGER ARNOLD LEESTMA, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
CHARLES COLLINGWOOD LENETEN, Jr., M.B.A., Lecturer in Business Administration 
DANIEL MEIER LEWIN, Ph.D., Lecturer in Political Science 

ROBERT Ben Lewis, M.B.A., Lecturer in Business Administration 

JEROME FERRIS LIEBLICH, LL.B., Lecturer in Business Administration 

ЈОЅЕРН Lima, A.M., Lecturer in English 

MARCEL LIND, A.M., Lecturer in Economics 

CLYDE Joe LINDLEY, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 

LOTTIE ROSENBERG LISLE, A.B., Associate in Mathematics 

Martin SANDLEMAN LiviNGSTON, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 

Тномаѕ Dick Lonero, M.B.A., Lecturer in Business Administration 

Marcor Lourta, Ph.D., Lecturer in Political Science 

WILLIAM ANTHONY Lovett, LL.B., Lecturer in Economics 

James TnaPrER Lowe, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 

RAYMOND ALBERT Lucas, A.B., Lecturer in Accounting 

Howard ROWLAND Luppen, A.M., Associate Professor of Political Science 

Harry Sor-Lun Lum, M.S., Lecturer in Statistics 

ALBERT JOSEPH МАСЕК, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 

Horace ABBOTT МАСІХТІКЕ, M.S., Associate in Mathematics 

WALKER Grecson MADISON, M.S., Associate in Statistics 

ELMER JOSEPH MAHONEY, LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
ROBERT Marvin Mains, Ph.D., Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 
Ray CHARLES Maize, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public Admin- 

istration 

WILLIAM EVERETT MALONEY, M.S., Lecturer in Oceanography 

CHARLES VICTOR Manes, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
Ernest JOHN MANSMANN, Jn., A.M., Lecturer in French 

MILTON CORNELL Marney, B.S., Lecturer in Philosophy 

Отто BARNHART Martinson, JR., M.B.A., C.P.A., Lecturer in Accounting 

ALBERT Masrow, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 

JOSEPH LEE Mastran, M.B.A., Lecturer in Business Administration 

Gumo Errore Mazzeo, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
CHESTER HAYDEN McCarr, Jr., Ph.D., Special Lecturer in the College of General 

Studies 

DANIEL MCCARTHY, Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies : 
Joun Francis McCarruy, Jr., M.L., Lecturer in Business and Public Administration 
WILLIAM ANDREW McCautey, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Education 

Murer Hore МсСт.АмАНАМ, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Composition 


Davin ALLEN McConnaucuey, Ph.D., Lecturer in English 
Epwarp McCrensky, Ed.M., Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
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James KENNETH Мсромлір, A.B., B.Litt. (Oxon.) Assistant Professor of Interna- 
tional Affairs 

EDWARD GERARD McGratu, A.M., Lecturer in Spanish 

Mary LEE LINCOLN MCINTYRE, A.M., Associate in Political Science 

Francis Xavier McKenna, LL.B., Lecturer in Business Administration 

ROBERT GRIFFITH McLenpon, M.B.A., Associate in Accounting 

GRADY Louis McMurtry, A.M., Lecturer in Political Science 

Jonn Lewis McNeat, B.S., M.B.A., Lecturer in Business Administration 

CHESTER RAYMOND McNutt, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 

James DUNBAR McPuerson, A.M., Lecturer in Mathematics 

Georce ELBERT McSpappen, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 

CrAupE Yves Meane, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Romance Languages 

FLORENCE MARIE Mears, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

Улым Mepis, A.M., Assistant Professor of Slavic Languages and Literatures 

Gustavo ADOLFO MELLANDER, A.M., Associate in History 

RICHARD FAIRBANKS MESSENGER, Ph.D., Lecturer in English 

GEORGE CONSTANTIN MEYER, B.S., Lecturer in Russian 

James Vincent MILANO, B.S., M.B.A., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Administration 

Harry NATHANIEL Mites, A.M., Associate in Political Science 

BOULTON BAINBRIDGE MILLER, Ph.D., Lecturer in Business Administration 

EDGAR CORNELIUS MILLER, A.B., M.B.A., Associate in Economics 

EUGENE HERBERT MILLER, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 

JACOB BERNARD MILLER, A.M., Lecturer in German 

Wayne Sumner MILLER, M.S., Lecturer in Economics 

ROBERT Rocers Mus, Jr., M.S.E., Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 

SIDNEY Mintz, A.M., Lecturer in Psychology 

Epwarp CABRIEL Міѕеү, Ph.D., LL.B., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political 
Science 

HELEN LUCILLE Mrrcnett, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER MITCHELL, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political 
Science 

Joun Epwin Mock, Ph.D., Lecturer in Mathematics 

ROBERT EUGENE Moore, B.S., Lecturer in Business Administration 

Sam MoncENsrEIN, A.B., Associate in Economics 

Witt SroLL Myers, A.M., Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 

Vinci. Ney, A.M., Associate in History 

Howarp Francis NOBLE, JR., Ed.M., Lecturer in Psychology 

Носн Nurmi, Ph.D., Lecturer in Sociology 

GEORGE ANDREW OLKHOVSKY, A.M., Assistant Professor of Russian 

DoNALD EUGENE Oppert, M.S., Lecturer in Mathematics 

Morcan Orcant, M.S., Lecturer in Mathematics 

Jack SAMUEL ORLICK, B.S., Associate in Speech 

Hyman Orun, Ph.D., Lecturer in Mathematics 

BASIL TABOR Owens, A.B., M.L.S., Associate in English 

CHARLES RANDALL Pack, M.S., Lecturer in Business Administration 


BRADLEY Hawkes PATTERSON, Jn., A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public 


Administration 
Raten Hucu PENNINGTON, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
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WHITNEY Trow PERKINS, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in International 
Affairs 

WiLLIAM Pert, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 

KARL HINRICH PETER, Associate in German 

VICTOR Petrov, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Geography 

PauL GROUNDS Рнплдлрз, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Geography 

Ross Porrock, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 

THEODORE Potypororr, A.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Business Administration 

EARL ELTON Pontius, Jr., M.B.A., C.P.A., Associate Professorial Lecturer in 
Accounting 

Joun Cocuran Poot, A.B., Lecturer in History 

ANDREW ЈоѕеРН Ports, A.M., Associate in Accounting 

LEONARD Beatric Poutior, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Admin- 
istration 

RICHARD Powers, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 

LEONARD PRESTWICH, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Business Administration 

Олуп Henry PRITCHARD, B.S., Ed.M., Lecturer in Psychology 

JOHN ROBERT Prosert, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 

RALPH PURCELL, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 

Ropney SHARON Quinn, A.M., Lecturer in Political Science 

CHARLES LonEAUX QUITTMEYER, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public 
Administration 

JOHN ROBERT REED, A.M., Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 

PauL Кен, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 

WILLIAM CHRISTOPHER REIN, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 

RALPH JULIAN RICHARDS, Jr., A.B., M.B.A., Associate in Accounting 

Ray Crouse ROBERTS, Jr., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 

EUGENE CORLEY ROBERTSON, Ph.D., Lecturer in Geology 

WILLIAM JOSEPH ROBINSON, M.S., Associate in Statistics 

ALEXANDER Grant Rose III, A.M., Associate in English 

Mary Carman Rose, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Philosophy 

ROBERT Martin Котн, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 

Harry Lamp Runyan, M. of A.E., Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 

Tuomas Harrison Krumm Russet, B.S., С.Р.А., Lecturer in Accounting 

VICTORIA Kocuurova SANDOR, M.S., Lecturer in Russian 

GENNARO SANTANGELO, Ph.D., Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 

WALTER JOSEPH Satneck, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Political Science 

MILTON SCHACH, B.S., Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 

LAWRENCE Erwin SCHLESINGER, Ph.D., Associate Research Professor of Psychology 

FERN DUEY SCHNEIDER, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 

Авто ALLEN SCHULTZ, B.S., Lecturer in Russian 

MILTON ALLAN SCHWARTZ, B.S., Associate in Statistics 

Mary Носнє Scorr, M.S., Ed.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 

HAROLD GLEN SHAKLEE, A.M., Lecturer in Business Administration 

SALLY OLEON SHAMES, Ed.M., Ph.D., Associate in Sociology and Political Science 

ANNE DELORES SHINKWIN, A.M., Associate in Anthropology 

MILDRED HOLLANDER Ѕнотт, A.M., Associate Professor of Secretarial Studies 

KENNETH ABRAM Suutts, A.M., Lecturer in History 

Danorp Wayne Si.kwoop, M.S., Lecturer in Mathematics 

Knamart Lar SINDWANI, Ph.D., Lecturer in Sociology 
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JOHN WILLIAM SKINNER, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

Carm ALLEN SuırH, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 

CHARLES Pump Surrg, A.M., Lecturer in Business and Public Administration 

LOWELL Cyrus SuıTH, M.B.A., Assistant Professor of Business and Public Adminis- 
tration 

WILLIAM ROBERT Ѕмітн, M.B.A., Lecturer in Accounting 

Oron Percy Soutu, M.S., Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 

KENNETH MALCOLM Sowers, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Ad- 
ministration 

ORLANDO STALLINGS, M.B.A., Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 

GEORGE SrAMBUK, Ph.D., Associate Professor of International Affairs 

Tuomas ALFRED STANHOPE, A.M., Associate in English 

KENNETH DAVID STEERS, Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 

James CHARLES STEPHENS, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 

RICHARD WALTON STEPHENS, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 

ROBERT Burns Stevens, A.M., Associate in English 

EDWARD CHARLES STEWART, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 

FREDERICK HAND Stes, Ph.D., Lecturer in Political Science 

Hiram Miter Srovr, Ph.D., Professor of International Affairs 

CARL JOHN STRINGER, Jr., M.B.A., Lecturer in Business Administration 

Francis JOHN SULLIVAN, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 

Morris EDWARD SUMNER, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 

James Tuomas Suter, A.M., Associate in Psychology 

ALFRED WHITE Swan, M.S., Lecturer in Business and Public Administration 

Leo WARREN SWEENEY, Ph.D., Lecturer in Economics 

Harvey ARNOLD SWEETBAUM, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 

Exa CLARK TABOR, A.B., Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 

HAROLD Roy TALL, A.M., Lecturer in Business and Public Administration 

GasPARE BENJAMIN TAMBURELLO, A.M., Associate in Spanish 

ROLAND Henry Tanck, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 

WILLIAM LONSDALE TAYLER, Ph.D., Professor of International Affairs 

GEORGE WILLIAM TAYLOR, A.M., Associate in Economics 

Lewis CLARK Taynton, B.S., M.B.A., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Ad- 
ministration 

Emery WILFRED TETRAULT, A.B., Lecturer in Russian 

Kraus THOENELT, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of German 

DANIEL RICHARD THOMPSON, LL.B., Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 

JOHN SEABURY Тномѕох, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 

WILLIAM ROBERT THROCKMORTON, A.B., Associate in Secretarial Studies 

RUTH Tiepeman, Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 

ARTHUR EDMUND Tiemann, A.B., Lecturer in Statistics 

JOHN Arovsius Trerney, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 

KATHRYN Towne, A.M., Professor of Home Economics 

GEORGE DONALD Tracy, M.B.A., Lecturer in Business Administration 

TURNER CLARENCE TripPE, JR., B.S., LL.B., C.P.A., Lecturer in Accounting 

Joun Tnorr, Ed.M., Lecturer in Education 

FRANK ROBERT Turas, A.M., Instructor in English 

EDGAR ALLEN TURPIN, Jn., A.B., LL.B., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Administration 

Guin EUGENE UNGER, A.B., M.B.A., Lecturer in Business Administration 
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GEORGE Urexke, B.S., M.B.A., Lecturer in Business Administration 

ARTHUR Uscuer, M.B.A., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 

JULIA Pena Улм RricEnsBERG, Lecturer in Spanish 

FORT ADELBERT VERSER, JR., M.S., Associate in Mathematics 

WILLIAM ARTHUR VocELy, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 

PAUL WAKEFIELD, A.M., Lecturer in English 

MARSHALL WALLER, M.S., Lecturer in Mathematics 

Recis Hits WALTHER, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 

WILLIAM HAMLIN WARD, Ph.D., Associate in Statistics 

James ROBERT Wason, A.B., Lecturer in Economics ard History 

GEORGE WEBSTER, LL.M., Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 

DONALD JOSEPH WEIDMAN, Ph.B., M.B.A., Lecturer in Business Administration 

WILLIAM WELLS, JR., M.S., Lecturer in Business Administration 

STUART RUDOLPH WESTERLUND, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 

Joun Hower Wurre, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics and 
Mathematics 

LELAND Erwoop Wuire, B.S., Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 

KENNETH RANDOLPH WHITING, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 

CHARLES FREDERICK WILLETT, M.S., Lecturer in Cartography 

Tuomas Lee Worr, A.M., Associate in English 

ROBERT Wo re, Ph.B., Lecturer in History 

IRWIN MELVILLE WoLKow, A.M., Lecturer in Economics 

CARL PACKARD WoLLE, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 

FREDERIC WILLIAM WunzBunc, Ph.D., Lecturer in International Affairs 

Bruce Carvin YOUNG, M.S., Lecturer in Sociology 

WILLIAM PACKARD YOUNG, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

CHARLES ZELLERS, M.B.A., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


COMMITTEES* 
THE DEAN'S COUNCIL} 


J. C. Dockeray, R. H. Moore, B. S. Root, B. D. Van Evera, G. H. Walther 
COMMITTEE ON UNDERGRADUATE ADMISSION AND 
ADVANCED STANDING 


G. L. Angel (Chairman), R. J. Alexander, J. G. Brown, W. G. Clubb, J. W. Hark- 
ness, L. P. Leggette, J. Y. Ruth (ex officio) 


COMMITTEES ON GRADUATE STUDIES 

C. L. Angel (Chairman), J. C. Dockeray, J. L. Jessup, Benjamin Nimer, H. R. Page, 
K. E. Stromsem, J. Y. Ruth (ex officio) 

COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


J. G. Brown (Chairman), H. G. Detwiler, R. B. Eastin, Florence Mears, F. R. Houser 
( ex officio) 


* The Dean and Assistant Deans are members ex officio of all committees. 
C t The Dean of Faculties, the Dean and Assistant Deans of the College ar 
zouncil 


e members ex officio of the 
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AIRLIE CENTER COMMITTEE ON CONFERENCES AND INSTITUTES 


C. B. Nutting (Chairman), G. L. Angel, J. A. Brown, C. W. Cole, Murdock Head, W. 
D. Johnson, John Parks 


COMMITTEE ON DEVELOPMENT, CURRICULUM, AND PROGRAMS 


G. L. Angel (Chairman), J. A. Brown, J. G. Brown, R. W. Eller, R. S. Jordan, R. B. 
Simons 


UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS 


Addresses of University Buildings Referred to in this Directory Abbreviation 
Becón Hall 2000 И Street „оосо авнаа DS Bacon 
Binney Hall, 2018 Eye Stree Binney 
Chapin Hall, 2128 H Street (rear) Chapin 
Corcoran Hall, 725 Twenty-first Street ...es.sssssssssseosoossosessssossssossscsecossososssoosssscossssssšseseosesoossesose Cor 


Davis-Hodgkins House, 731 Twenty-second Street . D-H House 
Hall of Government, 710 Twenty-first Street .........s..sssesesusessescsesesssessesesssesssesssessensnssesese Govt 
Harlan-Brewer House, 1923 H Street ... 
[International House, 2110 G Street 
Lisner Auditorium, 730 Twenty-first Street 
Monroe Hall, 2115 G ЭМИ ESE 
Samson Hall, 2036 H Street ............... 
School of Medicine, 1335-1339 H Street .... 
Staughton Hall, 707 Twenty-second Street 
Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street 1.1... eerte nnne nennen tatur ннн Sto 
Student Union, 2125 G Street . 5 
Tompkins Hall of Engineering 


Libr 


University Library, 2023 С Street ...csrssvsssssesesssesessssesssrsnsessnsnenrsnsnsentnensenensensesanansnssnenensenenses 
Woodhull House, 2033 G Street ..... . Woodhull 
Building A, 2026 G Street .....cccsesessssssessssvesseseeesssesneenssenssnsensanssnsunsnnsnssnsneensensanencensansnnsavenssneanens A 
Building A-A, 2129 Eye Street ................. erret ‚ А-А 
Building B, 2024 G Street ......cccssesssesssseenserennenesnesnenessnsnssunsnssnnnennsenennenssnsanenneansnecusensnnansnnasnsnessssees B 
Building B-B, 2204 Eye Street . BB 
Building C, 2029 С Street ......csessesssessessveesvessneesneesnsesuessnesnnessnernatnecssnennesenecssnennesanennsnsanscnncsnnsstees ( 
Building C-C, 2035 Н Street 1... nnne nnne tnnt нине ненене ненен" С.С 
Building D, 2013 G Street 1... eerte nnne enne e tente nnn enen ntt D 
Building D-D, 2120 Eye Street . ў р.р 
Building E, 2003 С Street .................... Enea ee 7 RU. : E 
Building E-E, 816 Twenty-first Street ................ nnn .EE 
Building F, 706 Twentieth Street .................... neret nnn £ = 


Building G, 712 Twentieth Street ... 
Building H, 714-16 Twentieth Street . 
Building I, 2135 G Street . 
Building J, 2131 G Street ... 
Building K, 817 Twenty-third Street . 


Building L, 2129 С Street .................... - 
Building M, 716 Twenty-first Street .......... ( .M 
Building N, 718 Twenty-first Street ...... -— N 
Building О, 2106 G Street .................—.—.. nnn . ы 
Building Р, 2108 С Street . en 
Building Q, 2029 H Street ..... XP 
Building R, 2027 Н Street ..... PES 
Building S, 2025 H Street ................. dés T 
Building T, 2110 G Street ... U 
Building U, 729 Twenty-second Street Y 
Building V, 2114 H Street ..... ж E 
Building W, 2128 H Street ...........—— e. X 
Building X, ' 2107 H Street oe з "e 
Building Y, 802 Twenty-first Street . 7 


Bui Iding Z, 708 Twenty-sec Ond Street: cocenssrerncorccesoesecseneesoeescvsenensnoneosauonsnsosensesonanawanenenenenrenseesegts 
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CAMPUS OFFICE DIRECTORY 


ن م ی چ ی ن ی CG‏ ا 
Addressograph‏ 
Administrative Secretary‏ 


Admissions ... 


O T 
General Studies, College of 
محفت‎ 

Air Force Advanced Management Program... 

Air Science, Department ої........................... 

Alumni Office олш 

Annual Support Program. 

Art, Department of.......... 


Assistant to the Dean of Faculties for Planning... 
Assistant to the President: Special Projects (C. M. 
os eut SANETI Stu Lt ی ی‎ pig qnte cm NS 
Assistant to the President (R. S. Jordan).. - 
Asneciete. Dean. of FOU aaa 
Athletics for men: 
gg a nes có mémith vi sii ems 
Ticket office . 
Auditorium—Manager's office . 
Behavioral Sciences, Center for... 


Biochemistry, Department 0f....................—. eerte eee erttooas 
Book Store: 
QUSE 0 ОАА канмак ی چ ی ی‎ cant 
University Book Store. d 


Book Department......... 
Botany, Department of. 
Business Administratior 
Business Office.... 
Cashier's Office... 

Contract Section... 
Chapel, University............. 
Chemistry, Department of... 
о noe à a EET ERE IR es Aa Ae Oe B E ЧАЯ 
Classical Languages and Literatures, Department of... 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences..................... 

Special Students... 
Comptroller’s Office.. 

Payroll Section................. 

Tabulating Section (IBM). 

Voucher Section................... 
Computer Center, University. 
Dean for Sponsored Research.. 


Dean of Faculties.. 
Dean of Men...... 
Dean of Women... 
Dramatic Activities............... 
Economics, Department of. 
Editor, Academic.........................————.—. 
Education, Department and School of. 
Educational Counselor............................... 
Elementary Teacher Education Program... s 
Employment (nonacademic регзоппе!)...................................... 


Room Extension 
Govt 100 .......... 243, 610 
Bacon 10 .................. 515 
Bldg E 641, 642 
C-101 ... . 944 
COl аы . 349 
Woodhull B .. „ 540 
1806 И Sisan 209 
Govt 205 
Chapin 


Bacon 100 ........ 305, 369 


i  — 920 


1885. H. St e 338 
2120 H St. .. 397 
2120 Н St. . 460 
CAG) Los adel 459 
Govt 201 512, 539 
D vas Sas ы» 311 


Cor 101 ... 
Cor 101 .... 
O39 us 


Samson 201 .......... 261 
Stu Union ...... 234-0520 
E300 4 ai 494 
Моп:306 eds 201 


P-20 ...... 
Samson 100 


Samson 100 ............ 654 
Samson 100 ............ 615 
Samson 100 ............ 
D-101 


Bacon 2 


W 'oodhull 
Aud Itl uu dx 472 
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Name 
Engineering and Applied Science, School of............................ 
Assistant Dean (Academic)....... — НЫНЕ à 


Assistant Dean (Research)... 
Assistant to the Dean............ 


English, Department of. 
Faculty Club Lounge......... 
Faculty Conference Room........ 
Faculty Dining Room................... erret 
Faculty Parking Lot.................. nnns 
Federal Accountant.... T 
Foreign Students, Adviser to.. 
General Studies, College of.... 
Admission .........—=егееодееофдоввоедеоебе 
Geography and Regional Science, Department of.... 
Geology, Department of................. rne 
Germanic Languages and Literatures, Department of... 
Government and Business, Department оў... еы». 
Government, Business and International Affairs, School of.. 
Graduate Council. 
Guard ОбЙсе...................еее--‚‚‚‚-»+ееееевөввеввевөвөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөзөөөөөөөөөөөөөөө 


ب 

Health Care Administration 
Health Services: 

Castell, R. B. (Director) 


Pugh, Н. L.............. rere rtt retentus etes naso 
Сеа, M. Е.б - - 
History, Department of............... 
Home Economics, Department of. 
Hospital 1... eere rennen ntes states esset nannte 
Hospital Parking Lot... REPERI ET TRENT UE 2, 
Housing Office........................— enero = 
International Affairs, Department of.. 
International House...................... 
Intramural Sports............... 
Journalism, Department of... 
Language Workshop Supervisor......................-— 
Law: 
Administrative Offices... eerte nnn nnns 
Dean (National Law Center)................. nnn 
Dean (Law School)........................—.. - 
Dean (Graduate School of Public Law 
Assistant Dean (National Law Center)................. 
Assistant Dean (Law School).......................— nnm 
Graduate School of Public Law...............—.—. nnn 
Law Rewiew.............—— - 
Lapal: АМ. жыды 
Student Bar Association......... 
Government Contracts Program.................. 


Library: 
Acquisition ........:...scosssecsscseeveesnesesensensenvenssanennsesssnnsenecnnenscensesnenses 
Circulation . Е 
Law ....... 
Librari 
Medical 000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 0000000000 
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Room Extension 


Tompkins 104 ........ 
Tompkins 104 ...... 249 
Tompkins 103 . . 

D-403 ........... 
714 21st St. 


Libr 5th fl .... `. 506 
714 21st St . e 
2115 H Stories 549 


Stu Union .... FE 7-1451 
Bldg EE ......... 514, 616 


Mayflower Hotel 
DI 7-3000 


P-10 ..........—— 365, 524 
P-10 ... . 365, 524 
р-417 ннн +. 232 
B-20 ........ . 363 
903 23d St .............. 394 


FE 3-9000 
23d and Eye Sts. .... 505 
Q-10 5 334, 330 
Govt 204 .. . 661, 607 
T-21. errem 208 
5-10 ...... . 301 
Libr 406 ...........—— 498 
А-23 ........ 425, 609, 614 
Sto 11... 327, 329, 


331, 332 


Sto 14 e. 231, 332 
Bacon 305 ...... 408, 443 


Sto 11 ....... х 329, 

, 332 
Sto 14 ............— 331, 332 
Bacon 305 .... 408, 443 


Bacon 409 
H-B H ..... 
H-B H 11 ... 


Libr 2d fl 
Libr 2d fl ... 
Sto 4th fl .... 
Libr 200 .. 
1339 H St 


The 


Periodical Room 

Processing Room.. 

Reference ................. 

Reserve Book Room... 
Lost and Found........... "3 
м REET ES Th ER DESC CER 
Maintenance: 

7779 7 По = че тетт ыа D DAN MMRMM MM ИНИ 

Plant Engineer’s Office..... 
Mathematics, Department of...... 
Measurement Science, Center for. 
TE oa سات‎ 
Medicine, School of 


Admissions ..................... 
Microbiology, Department o 
Мар: PORTA cdtittccenthuatronaiapiunngungins mm 
Navy Graduate Financial Management Program...................... 


Patent, Trade-Mark, and Copyright Foundation... 
Patent, Trade -Mark, and Copyright Journal of Research 
bul CA OSA RO E IE ROR ODT 
Pharmacology, Department Of........... 
Pharmacy, Department and School of. 
Philosophy, Department of..................... 
Physical Education for Men, Department of.... 
Physical Education for Women, Department of. 
Philin vesldenta aaa 


Physiology, Department of........... 
Political Science, Department of.. 
President's Office... 
Provost's Office................ 
Psychology, Department of 
Public Administration....... 
Public Relations....... 
News Bureau..... 
Radio and TV 
Publications ............... 
Director of Publications 
Reading Clinic................... 
1. OURO 


HMM Depart al aie ooo ee RM Fal E نتت‎ 
Research Projects: 
Area Redevelopment Project.................................— 


Biological Sciences Communications Project. ы 
Ionio LAD OOS aga 


Center for Measurement $сїепсе.............................................. 
Chemistry Research Project............................— eee 
Community Health Services Project........... 

Computer Programs Research Project.. 
Driver Behavior Research Project...... А 
Human Resources Research ОЙсе.......................................... 


Information Sciences Research Рго}ес!.................................. 
Management Research Group............ 

Mental Competency Study... 
NASA Economics Project................... 2 
NASA Space Flight Telemetry Project.................................. 
Population Research Project.................... оя 
Repetition and Associative Learning Project... Cube quM eU 
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Stu Union ама ы 597 
++ eT 


Моп 422 — نوچ‎ . 988 
Tompkins 103 ....... 246 
D-H House .... „528 


1335 H St ... 
1335 H St .. 
MOL. admet 


Govt 206 .. 


Bldg AA ... 

Bldg U 

N. Washington and 
Queen Sts, Alex- 
andria, Va. .. 549-3611 


Tompkins 406 .. 245, = 


Bacon 300 
1815 H St 
Bacon 201 . 
Tompkins M 525 
Хао АЕ. 
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Name Room Extension 

Social Research Project 2400 Н Sl aires 695 

Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, / Chapin lega 
Residence Halls 

Adams Hall 1... eren sooo sooo tanen eoo son etos esteso neo eo tese oto to en tenente teneat 730 19th St 

Manager ......... as 579 

Ist floor ...... ) "7.9301 

ЗЕ: селен» : . EX 3.8842 

EX 3-9033‏ مت جن اا ت چ 3d Жош‏ 

EX 3-9687 


4th floor .......... 


5th floor .. 
6th floer . 
7th floor ... 
8th floor .. 
Basement . 


Calhoun Hall .......... 


EX 3-9639 
. ST 3-9842 
ESE асин „. EX 3-9544 
بات‎ es .. EX 3-9823 
MNA DM senses .. ST 3-9673 

2100 Eye St. 


TY 77 
19: floor ........... 333-9430 
9d Воот жш сене И Кы ooo eterne enean seen totae А ШЫ с ... 333-9446 
Sd FOOT ............»-»»»»=»ео»вовве‚е‚евеововвәөәөеөвөөөөөөәөөөөөөөөөөзөөөөөөөөвөөөбөөөөөвөөөзөзөөөөөөөбөөзө ... 333-9483 


4th floor ........... 

5th floor ... 

о DEM 

i... A 

8th floor .... 
Crawford Hall - ы 


Devens Hall 


2d floor Hg бесен 


3d floor .... 


Hancock Hall ............ 
Ist floor .... 


... 333-9728 
... 337-9654 
естене . 337-9604 
نب‎ — 337-9613 
PS es 0 Lenses 337-9640 
ت‎ 0 2119 H St, 689 
965-2626 

20 Plattsburg Court 

a ices 2. 7.20 e „. 244-9809, 244-9810 
IEEE e „. 244.9808, 244-9811 

PEE A 3665 38th St 

О 6-9888, 966-9659, 966-9793 


[TI ONE RS SUC oa tier WO 6-9827, 966-9811 

3d floor ...... ا‎ .. WO 6-9848, 966-9897 
Madison Hall SEMEN ESTIS mee abaco E TR 736 22 St, 561 
"E 3-9220 


620 21st St, 444 


Strong Hall .....:0+zs.scssssesccsssosssssnsssnnneenssosssssonsennecensscenscsenssconecennssennsoonnssesnereteecs 
338-8460 
Welling Hall ...........cccvssccccsscssssssosssscesvevesonersssnseseensvesensnssssonsconsnnensonssecsonooccsnnesseensesene® 814 22d St 
3d floor . FE 3-9838 
4th floor FE 3-9879 
Romance Languages and Literatures, Department ^ Eee 4-23 
Scholarships Committee, Chairman... r-10 . 
Secretarial Studies, Department of.. Mon 205 
Ѕһор «...ccscoccsesossseoreceesonnsesenssseonessssnneresnssssoneseenavecconsssscenwasensnascsensssssen ET 
Plant Engineer... ененнен нне nnne Q-12 ... 
Sino-Soviet Studies, Institute ог... Y-13 .. 
Slavic Languages and Literatures, Department o X2 .. 
Sociology and Anthropology, — of... PLE UTR Х.9 .... 
Speech Clinic.. Ee NDERIT. HL Aud 2 
Speech, Department of. Aud 4 
Sports, Publicity..................— Bldg к. 
Statistics, Department of... . Govt 401. 
Stores, University... erret 2027 Н St rear ..... 
Student Activities: 
0-10 ............ 
Dean of Men........ Woodhull .. 


Dean of Women.. 


Assistant ........ 


Stu Union 
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Student Council ». Stu Union 
Student Parking Lot No. 1.. «+ 2310 Eye St .. . 352 
Student Parking Lot No. 2.. ere 2196 Eye St ............ 455 
Student Placement Office. — Re 69е ... 364 
Student Union Cafeteria... .. Stu Union .. .. 599 
Student Union Office .. Stu Union ... 597 
Summer Sessions................. , 947 
Testing and Counseling Center.. : 
Treasurer 

Contract Research... 
University Historian 
University Publications (Academic). Z 
University Publications (Public Relations)... A 440, 617, 
University Students, Division of. mU: NS Cm P 
Veterans Education mU XM oen SES 


Vice President for Plans and Resources. 
Wealth Inventory Planning Study 


WRGW 


INDEX 


A 


Absence, regulations concerning 

See Attendance 
Academic status of the University, 107 
Accounting courses, 80-81 
Administration, Officers of: 

The University, 103-4 

The College of General Studies, 109 
Administrative Assistants, 109 
Admission, 6-7, 7-10 
Advanced Standing, 9, 21, 25, 29, 31 
Amount of Work, 12-13 
Anthropology courses, 99 
Applied Science course, 75 
Attendance, 13, 16 
Auditing, 6, 16 


B 


Biology course, 69 

Board of Trustees, 102-3 

Business Administration courses, 82-85 

Business and Public Administration courses, 
81-82 


C 


calendar for 1963-64, 2-4 

,ampus Study, 6-7 

;ampus Office Director, 122-26 

HM for degree, special requirements, 

,artography courses, 78 

enter for Conferences and Institutes, 39 

changes in program of studies, 15-16 

;hemistry courses, 69-70 

;olleges, Schools, and Divisions, of the 

: University, 106-7 

ommittees of the College of General 
Studies, 119-20 

Comprehensive examinations for Master's 
degree, 32 

Concurrent registration, 8 

Conferences, 39 

Continuing Education, 40—44 

Correspondence courses, 10, 23—24, 25, 29 

Counseling service, 20-21, 31 

( 


ourse numbers, explanation of, 68-69 
-ourses of Instruction, 68-101 


D 


Dean's Council, 119 
Dean's List, 18 
Degrees: 


909 99 


Associate in Arts, 22-23 


(127) 


Associate in Science, 23-24 
Associate in Secretarial Administration, 
24-25 
Bachelor of Arts, 25-27 
Bachelor of Business Administration, 
21-29 
Bachelor of Science in Cartography, 
29-30 
Master of Arts, 32-36 
In the field of Financial Management, 
33 
In the field of Governmental Adminis- 
tration, 34 
In the field of Personnel Administra- 
tion, 34-35 
Master of Arts in International Affairs, 
36 
Master of Science in Business Adminis- 
tration, 36-38 
Master of Science in Public Adminis 
tration, 38-39 
Departmental majors, 27 
Dishonesty, 18-19 
Divisional organization, 26-27 
Dropping courses, 15-16 


E 


Economic courses, 70-71 
Education: 
Courses, 71-75 
Directors of area instruction, 66 -68 
English courses, 76-77 
Examinations: 
Comprehensive for Master's degree, 32 
For waiving curriculum requirements, 10 
Graduate Record, 3, 4, 17 
Validating, 10, 23-24, 25, 29 


F 

Fees: 

Application, 11 

Graduation, 11 

Payment of, 11-12 

Reading Clinic, 44—45 

Refund, 12 

Residence, 16-17 

Testing and Counseling Center, 

Tuition, 11, 45 

Validating examination, 10, 11 
French courses, 96 


20-21 


G 
General Studies curriculum, 22-23, 26-27 
Geography courses, 77-7 
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Geology courses, 79 
German courses, 79 
Grades, 13-14 
Graduate Record Examination, 3, 4, 17 
Graduation: 
Application for, 16 
Requirements, 16-18 


H 


Health Care Administration courses, 85 
History: 

Courses, 86-87 

Of the University, 105-6 
Home Economics courses, 87 


Independent Study, 13 

“In residence” status, 11, 16-17 

In-service Training Program, 5 

Institutes, Conferences, and Special 
Projects, 39 

Instruction, Staff of, 110-19 

International Affairs courses, 87-88 


Journalism courses, 88 


L 


Languages and Literatures, Division of, 26 
Leave of absence, 16-17 
Library, 19 
Location: 
College of General Studies office, 5 
Off-Campus Centers, 45-68 
The University, 107 


M 


Mathematics and Physical Sciences, Divi- 
sion of, 27 
Military transfer of students, 17 


N 


Natural Science, Division of, 27 
Noncredit Programs, 40-44 


0 


Oceanography course, 79 

Off-Campus Centers, 45-68 

Off-Campus Study, 5-6 
Admission to course work, 7-8 
Admission to degree candidacy, 8, 25, 31 
Education courses for teachers, 66-68 
Organization of courses, 6 

Organization of the College of General 

Studies, 5-7 


The George Washington University 


P 
Philosophy courses, 90 
Physical Education course, 90 
Physics courses, 90-91 
Political Science courses, 91-93 
Probation, 14 
Psychology courses, 93-95 
Public Administration courses, 85-86 


Q 
Quality-point Index, 13-14 


R 
Radio courses, 6 
Reading Clinic, 44—45 
Readmission, 15 
Registration, 7 
Regulations, 12-19 
Religion courses, 96 
Residence requirements, 16—17, 21, 22, 31 
Right to change rules, 19 
Right to dismiss students, 19 
Romance Languages and Literatures 
courses, 96-97 
Russian courses, 98 
S 
Scholarship requirements, 13-15, 16, 22, 26, 
31-32 
Secretarial Studies courses, 97 
Service schools, credit for, 10 
Slavic Languages and Literatures courses, 98 
Social Sciences, Division of, 27 
Sociology courses, 98-99 
Spanish courses, 97 
Speech courses, 100 
Special Programs Staff, 109-10 
Staff of Instruction, 110-19 
Statistics courses, 100-101 
Suspension, 14 
T 
Teachers, Education courses, 66-68 
Television courses, 6 
Terminal Programs, 23-25 
Testing and Counseling Center, 20-21 
Thesis, 17-18, 32 
Transcripts of record, 16 
Transfer: 
From other institutiona, 9, 25, 31 
Within the University, 15-16 
Trustees, Board of, 102-3 


V 
Veterans Education, 19-20 


W 
Warnings, 14 
Withdrawals, 15 


INDEX OF OFF-CAMPUS CENTERS OF THE COLLEGE 
OF GENERAL STUDIES 
Code 
Number Installation Pag 
001 Air Forces Technical Applications Center . 49 
068 Airlie House, Warrenton, Virginia . 39 
002 Air University Center, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 49 
003 Alexandria Public Schools (Education Courses for Teachers) 66 
004 Arlington County Public Schools (Education Courses for Teachers) 66 
005 Army Map Service 90 
006 Army Security Agency (Vint Hill F arms) 50 
007 Army War College, Carlisle Barracks, Pe nnsylva ania . 50 
008 Berkeley County Public Schools (Education Courses for Teachers) 66 
009 Bureau of the Census 46 
010 Bureau of Naval Personnel 53 
011 Bureau of Naval Weapons 53 
012 Bureau of Ships ... 53-54 
013 Bureau of Yards and Docks ............................ 94 
014 Calvert County Public Schools (Education Courses for Teache ors) 66 
015 Central Intelligence Agency . об часы 45 
016 Children's Center, Laurel, M: aryland (ЖА au i Public Welfare) 63 
017 Clarke County Public Schools (Education Courses for Teachers) 67 
021 Continuing Education and Noncredit Programs ..... 40-44 
018 David Taylor Model Naval Basin, Carderock, Maryland 54 
019 Department of State 60 
020 District of Columbia General Hospital . . 63 
022 Fairfax County Public Schools (Education бА: S loe Теасһе rs) 66 
023 Federal Bureau of Investigation 59 
024 Federal Reserve Board . А 64 
025 Federal Triangle Educational Associa ation 45-65 
Bureau of Customs . 61 
Bureau of Engraving and Pak nting 61 
Bureau of International Commerce 46 
Bureau of Narcotics . 61 
Business and Defense Services Ac nine tration 46-47 
Civil Service Commission 45-46 
Coast and Geodetic Survey 47 
Coast Guard .. 62 
Department of Justice 59 
Department of Labor 60 
Department of the Treasury (Bureau of Accou nts) 60 
District of Columbia Government 62 
Federal Aviation Agency 63 
Federal Communications Commission 63-64 
Internal Revenue Service - 62 
Interstate Commerce Commission 64 
Patent Office ©. 17-48 
Post Office Department 65 
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Code 


Number 
026 
027 
028 
029 
030 
032 
031 
033 
034 
072 
035 
036 
037 
038 
039 
040 
041 


042 
043 


Installation Page 
Fort Belvoir, Virginia ............. rennen 51 
Fort Detrick, Maryland ........................ Ee 7 e A SIRE PIU: 51 
Fort Eustis, Virginia ............. rennen nnne 51 
Fort McNair, District of Columbia .................. ае 51 
Fort George С. Meade, Maryland ................... m 52 
Fort Monroe, Virginia ennt = 52 
Fort Myer, Virginia ............. ener 52 
Frederick County Public Schools (Education Courses for Teachers) 67 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces ............... nmm 58 
In Residence ............... erento nnne tnn tnnentnren testen to rente nent tnus 16-17 
Jefferson County Public Schools (Education Courses for Teachers) 67 
Langley Air Force Base, Virginia ............... nnn 49-50 
Loudoun County Public Schools (Education Courses for Teachers) 67 
Main Navy Building .................. V.C ыы P мейил e ER 52-53 
Melpar Incorporated ..................... nnnm 65 
Military Sea Transportation Service ................ nem 54 
Montgomery County Public Schools (Education Courses for 
Teachers) ..........«. rnnt нө нөнөнөнө ннн нннннннӨ н 61 
National Bureau of Standards ................. mmm 47 
National 4H Club Foundation ................ m mme 65-66 
National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Maryland ...................... 55 
National Science Foundation : 64 
National Security Agency ............. nme 
National War College ................... rmn кут 
Naval Oceanographic Office, Suitland, Maryland ........................s.... 55 


Naval Institute, Annapolis 
Naval Propellant Plant, Indian Head, Maryland ....................- 55 


Naval Research Laboratory ................. nmm 55-56 
Naval Supply Center, Norfolk, Virginia ............ m 56 
Naval War College, Newport, Rhode Island ................. : 56 
Naval Weapons Laboratory, Dahlgren, Virginia ............. 56 
The Pentagon ............... encre nennen nennt nennen 48 


The Pentagon War College Program 

Prince Georges County Public Schools (Education Courses for 
Teachers) .......... erret tnmen en tnnnnnnntn nennen ntentertnetn en ennnnts 

Prince William County Public Schools (Education Courses for 
Teachers) ............ enne nnne nonne nennen ine nnnnttntenntontn ntt 

Social Security Administration, Baltimore, Maryland ...................... 59 

St. Mary's County Public Schools (Education Courses for Teachers) 61 

Т.У. Courses .....---- rtt enen neenon erano neto ense sttr nennen 


U. S. Marine Corps School, Quantico, Virginia... 56-51 
U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland ................... 57 


U. S. Naval School of Hospital Administration, Bethesda, Maryland 5? 


Worchester County Public Schools (Education Courses for 
Teachers) ..ceccssccosssssssssecssssustcnssovssssssneonecsessnecsnsonesaneqnsenscnnennseqneeaneonsens 


U. S. Naval Station .................. eerte tentennnnnnnnnnnnts 57 
U. S. Navy Marine Engineering Laboratory 58 
Veterans Administration ............... eerte 65 
Weather Bureau ............. rennen tnnt nnnnnnnnenn ennt entnnnnt 48 

68 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 1821 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1821 
THE GRADUATE COUNCIL, 1893 
THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 1825 
THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER, 1959 
THE LAW SCHOOL, 1865 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC LAW, 1959 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, 1884 


THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY, 1906 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 1907 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT BUSINESS, AND 
NTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1928 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, 1950 
THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS, 1930 
THE DIVISION OF AIR SCIENCE, 1951 

THE SUMMER SESSIONS, 1916 


THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL, 1898 


